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To wander away and away. 

With nature. Ae dear old nune. 
She MMt* to u» night and day. 

She itnga o( the universe. 


And whenever the way seems long, 
And the heart begins to fail. 

She sings a more wonderful song. 
Or tells a more marvellous tale. 
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Cltil'TEB I.—THE TREV>iGLE. 

I HAVE lH»en asked to write an account 
of some strange and, I may .say, 
thrilling adventures wliieli occurred to 
myself in common with two companions, 
formerly schoolfellows, in the year 1870. 
Either of my fellow-adventurers would 
have told tlie story better, 1 dare say ; 
and if I undertake it, it is only because— 
beciiuse, in fact, they want it done, and 
have agreed together that I am to do it. 

I am sorry to he obliged to write in the 
first Iverson, but it seems so much easier 
to describe things just as I saw them, 
and as if I w'ere merely talking about 
them and telling them byword of mouth, 
than to write them out like history. I 
never could get on, in Latin, with what 
they call “ oblique narration,” and am not 
quite sure even now what it means ; but 
my narration will be as direct as I can 
make it. I do not like to use so many 
“I’s,” but 1 do not sec how they are to be 
avoided. I heard of a distinguished 
author once who made such free use of 
that capital letter that the printers had 
to set up a new fount of type on purpose 
for him. I am not distinguished, and do 
not expect to be ; but 1 ho|)e. if my story- 
should ever be printed, there will be a 
great many more eyes upon every page 
than the author or printer will put 
there. 

HniU-ii! ! as the French sentinels used 
to say at the time I am going to write 
about. Hnlte-ld,! The idea occurs to 
me that if there is any prospect of my 
little narrative being brought under the 
notice of so many readers, I must be very 
careful how I set about it. I do not ex¬ 
pect that it will do any one much good, 
beyond aflording a little entertainment; 
but I ho|je, on the other hand, that it will 
not do any harm. All I can do is to 
stick as closely' to the truth as possible. 

If I were writing history, of course I 
should have a great deal to say about 
people’s motives and opinions, to describe 
their char,acter.s, to point out their virtues 
and their faults (especially the latter), to 
hold them up to execration or to admira¬ 
tion (esiiecially the former), according to 
my own calm unbiased judgment of their 
doings and sayings. Such appears to be 
the rule in most liistories. I5ut as I am 
only telling a story, 1 must, however 
panuloxical it may appear, confine myself 
as nearly as imssible to the truth, and 
leave the reader to form his own opinions 
and to utter his own exclamations on the 
plain unvai-nished facts which are to be 
set liefore him. “ Nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice ; ” that will 
be my rule. IVhether I s]ieak of friends 
or foes, of boys or men, of my' own coun¬ 
trymen or of strangers and foreigners, I 
shall endeavour to deal honostly and 
truly with them, and to describe them as 
I found them. 

“Tros Tyrlus <jue nilhijjullo dlacrlnuno agetiir.” 

Which T take the liberty of construing 
thus, “ Englishmen, Frenchmen, and [ 
Germans shall alike have f.air play in i 
my story.” 

Hut we h.avo not got to the Frenchmen 
and Germans yet. ^I'here is something to 
be told fir.st about our home relations and 
the event.s which happened at our .school, 
and induced, or compelled, us to leave it. 

It hiis been said that “ two's company, 
and Uiioe's none.” Tliaf may Ik- true, or 
the contrary'—the rule, or the vxception 
which provc.s, aiul .sometimes j/h proves. 


the nile. It cerbiinly was not true, 
but a decided improvement in the case 
(or cases, as the csise may' be ; there are so 
many caxex when one tries to write 
grammatically) of Andy, or Andrew, 
Itry'an, Ben Chalmers, and my.self, 
Charles Alderson. We were always 
great friends, very good companions, 
and in fact regular cliums. 

“ What do 1 mean by' ' chums’ ?” Andy 
asks. As if he did not know 1 “fShort for 
‘ chumps,’ ” I say'; chips of one block ; 
of the same nature and oharacter. drawn 
to each other by' a common inclination 
and feeling ; diUering in shape, size, and 
outward appearance, of course, as chips 
do, but of one mind and heart ; and so 
cleaving to one another, like Damon and 
Pythias, or A'lneas and .4chates, only 
there were three of us instead of two; 
like the Fates, then— 

“Or the Furies,” Audy suggests; “ of- 
like Cerberus—one boily with three 
heads.” 

But it does not much matter what we 
are like. The ciuestion is not what a 
fellow resembles, hut what he u, and that 
can only he known by experience. Time 
tries all, and we three know what we are 
to each other after all that we have gone 
through together. Even at school we 
used to be remarkable for our three- 
cornered friendship. Sometimes w-e went 
by the name of the “ Three Concords ; ” 
others used to call us the “ Equilaterals,” 
or “The Triangle.” Our initials, as it 
happened, fell in with that conceit, “ As 
A. B. (.\ndy Bryan) is to B. C. (Ben 
Clialmers), so is B. C. to C. A. (Charles 
Alderson), and the three sides of the tri¬ 
angle are equal, each to each, and also 
the tlii-ee angles contained in them are 
alike and no end of chaff of that sort. 
But w’hat did it signify f We three were 
chums, as I .said Ivefore ; and though any¬ 
thing but equal in a geometric sen.se, w-e 
fitted each other exceedingly' well, and 
generally held together as it w-e had been 
still one chum]i. 

But Andy will have it that chump is 
w-roug. A chum, according to Ins idea, 
is one who lives in tlie same chamber 
with you—a camarade, os the French 
sav. 

But Andy and Ben did not live in the 
same chandier with me, for during tlie 
greater part of our adventures w e had no 
chamber to live in, and sometimes no 
roof over our heads ; and w-e were more 
closely linked together at th.at time, 
nearer and better friends, than at any , 
other, for the bond was not in our dwell¬ 
ing, but in ourselves. So I shall liold to 
my ow-n derivation—chump—as the most 
appropriate and the most cxpre.ssive. 

We w ere chums, then, a chump, from 
the day when we firet met in the play¬ 
ground at Southdow-igthree years ago,aud 
are chums still —“ fria jioirht in otic ,” as 
I once saw- upon a medal somewhere, or 
Inujuiu'fi, if one must he so particular. 

I have no doubt Andy i.s right, but it is 
diflicult to get on w-ith so many interrup- 
tinn.s. Either he must write the story' or i 
I. He.y^■on't. Very w-ell, then. Unless 
he is iire]iare<l to take his full share of | 
tlic work he must leave it to me. It is ' 
the fiishion nowad.ays for two or tliroe, | 
authoi-s to combine, even in w-orks of - 
fiction. I cannot tell how they do it. 
Pci-haps they write alternate chapters, 
and then correct each other's imumscript 
and style. Or one does the descriptions 
and the other .supplies the K"utimeut ; or 
ouc invents the facts and the other gives 


the opinions. I am sure, at any rate, tliat 
Andy and I could never write topetlier, 
for he does nothing but make fun nf me. 
He makes fun of cverytliing, ami is 
always amusing, except when be tries to 
be so. So I have told him he must slrut 
up, or I shall. 

And now I can begin in earnest. 

But where 1 that is the next question. 

Well, the begiiming of our ad\ eiitm es 
w as w'lien w e three ran aw ay from school 
together. That was the Jon.i t f u-. ii/o 
malorum; for though we had many' a 
lark before that time and got into iimny- 
a scrape, they were nothing to sneak ot 
compared with what liappeucif after¬ 
wards. “ Lark ” or lac is quite a eoi rect 
word to use, being in fact Anglo-fSaxon 
for fun, and having no conneetioii 
whatever with the well-known bii-d of 
that name. 

It does not speak well for a. school 
when three of its fellow s conspire to i-un 
away and leave it; and those not altoge¬ 
ther bad fellows, I hope. 1 will not say 
anything about mysrdt, hut Bi-y aii is all 
I right, and so is Chalmers : and I ha\ e no 
doubt they will either of them say a.s 
much for me. Indeed they have said it, 
and we are all three as reiuly now as we 
were on the day we left school to stand 
up for one another, and any one who had 
anything to say ag.ainst either of us 
w ould have to answer for it to the otlier 
two—one at a time of course ; for w e are 
chums still, and always shall be, I hope, 
after all that we have gone through toge¬ 
ther. “ Sweet are the use.s of adversity.” 
I did not think so at the time ; but it is 
like the cord that hinds the sticks into 
one bundle, and thetouglier the twist the 
tighter tlie fagot. So Bryan and Chal¬ 
mers and I are inscparahles. 

But to retuni to the school; or rather 
to the running away from it. 

It was not the fault of the scliool. 
though it may have seemed so at the 
time; nor of the master. Dr. M'oolley-. 
We had no fault to find with him ; at 
lea.st nothing worth mentioning. Cir¬ 
cumstances over which we had no control 
combined, as we thought, to render it 
neces.sary that we should take some steps 
of the kind; and, in short, we took 
them. 

A French proverb says Cc n'l'xf tjur 1e 
jyremirrpas rpil muff. It is only tb.c fii-st 
step that gives any troulile. )\ e did not 
find it .so ; though the firet steji w as bad 
enough in all conseieuce. 

But I am gettiiigoii too fast,though that 
was never my fault, as Dr. Woolhy has 
told me again and again. Before de¬ 
scribing how we ran away, it is ueces- 
.sary',,in justice to every' one concerned, 
to explain what led to it, and v/ty we 
ran away. 

In the first place, then, Andy Bi'van 
was an orphan, and liad always been so, 
as long as lie could reiiiemher anything. 
He had a sort of father, to lie .sur e ; and a 
kind of mother too; but they did not 
look upon liiiii exactly as their son. His 
i-eal mother die<l when he was a baby, 
and his real father mai ricd again : and 
then he died too. After that his .step¬ 
mother also married again, and had chil¬ 
dren of her own, and Andy- wa.s a sort of 
douhle-step-orphnu in the house, with 
double-step-hrotliers and douhle-step- 
slsters ; and they were at the lop of the 
steps and he at the hottom. It was 
“ last come first served ’’ In. that e.sttibllsh- 
ment. A.s to his father ami mother, 
it wa-s like a present that I laid given me 
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ly my favourite cousin when I first went without flinching, like a young hero as 
to school. It W!is a photograph of her- he was. 

self in a neat ivory frame, and very like Ben used to say he would have given 
her. I was exceerlingly pleased with it, anything to be there to back up the 
c.iid used to carry it about with me al- young prince ; and though we laughed 
ways in my breast pocket. But one day at him at the time, he was quite in 
it fell out in the playground and some earnest, as the sequel to tliis history will 
one trod on it and broke the frame all to show. Ben Chalmers had till then been 
nieces. 1 got another frame as much very angry when any of the fellows called 
like it as I could; and the next winter him Crapaud, or Froggy, or Mossoo, de- 
I got wet by falling into a pond where daring that he was a true Briton though 
the ice would not bear, and the portrait born in France, just as Andy was a 
it.s'lf got mashed up somehow ; and in genuine Irishman, which none who knew 
drying it before the fire the matron him could ever doubt, though born in 
I'uriit it and only the frame was left. England. But when he came back this 
Then 1 got another photograph ; I saw it tenn, though he had only been to stay 
in a shop window, and it reminded me a with his aunt in London, he was a de¬ 
little of my cousin; and so, as it fitted cided Frenchman. He talked wildly 
the frame, I bought it; but it was not about /a gloire, and was always singing 
the sauie thing, neither frame nor por- bits of French songs about dying for 
trait I did not care much about them, one’s country, and going oft'to Syria, and 
and the longer I kept them the less I so on; in French, of course, which he 
liked them. could speak as easily as English. 

8o it was with Andy Bryan and his I believe it was really with the hope of 
step-garonts. They never seemed to get getting across to France, and so forward 
any tender of eacli other. Andy hated to Berlin, tliat he fell in so readily with 
to go home, and was quite satisfied to our plan for running away from school, 
stop the holidays at Southdown, as he though, as I said before, circumstances 
generally did. He was told also that he over which w^e had no control were at 
would have to look out for himself and the bottom of it. At least we thought so. 
.get his own living as soon as liis educa- As for myself, I had nothing particular 
tion should be finished ; and as he was to keep me at Woolley’s. My father and 
nearly seventeen when he left school, mother were in India. His agent had 
no one could blame him for doing so. I chosen the school for me, and if they had 
never heard that the step-parents re- known everything perhaps they would 
.^nted the step or took the trouble to not have cared for me to continue there, 
innaire in what direction it had led him. The good Doctor had often told me I 
hen Chalmers, on the contrary, had should never make a scholar, and I was 
Ether and mother Ijoth living, but they quite of his opinion. He did his be,st to 
sere exiles, or else he wa.s, I hardly know drive those terrible declensions and con- 
which. He had been bom and lirought jugations into my head ; but I never 
up in Paris, where his parents still lived, could take any pleasure in them. It wa.s 
Mid they had sent him to England to he no use for me to remain at Southdown, he 
rincateel, which, in my opinion, was the used to say.and I agreedwithliim entirely 
liest thing they could do; for they had in that. Often and often he threateneil 
no cricket or football or anything else of to send me home that I might wa.ste no 
the kind in Parks ; and the boys tliere at more of my precious time in the vain 
the Lycti's are—well, not like Engli.sh pursuit of learning. But my home was 
'oys, or Iri.sh hoys either. Andy says, unfortunately a great way oft', some- 
.'indy considers himself Irish, though he where among the Xeilgherry mountains. 
WM bom in England, and botli liis I was to go there some day myself, and 
puents at present are English : formerly should probably have an appointment in 
they were Irish, he say.s, and I .suppose Inditi. If therefore I could have been 1 
■t further “step.s” should occur they may taught Hindostanee, or Bengalee, or j 
botJi some day be Scotcli. It sounds like Pushtoo, or something of that sort, it ; 
an Irish arrangement altogetlier. might have been of some use to me ; but ; 

But I was siKtakiug about Ben. His I did tiot see iiiy way to acquiring any of 
rarems sent him to school in England, the eastern languages through the me- ! 
It was only a pity they could not come diuin of BmitlTs Principia or Arnold's i 
and live in England themseh'es ; but Jlr. tiret Latin book. Balbus him.self avould 
Clialmers, senior, was on eminent sui'- have lifted up his hands at .such an idea, 
geon, and had a great many p.atients, Apollo would have smiled. They are 
and of course he could not leave them, always doing .something of tlie sort in i 
Biey might all h.ave died natural deaths, i those hooks. VTith the exception of a| 
■or rerliaps got well, without liim. 1 little French learnt in class from Moms. Le 

oar had just broken out between I Blanc, who was also anxious to be oft' to 
I ranee and Germany. The French army Berlin, I knew nothing whatever of; 
vas on its wav to Berlm, and Ben had modern languages. , 

s'ritten several times to his fatlier to I have been fbu.s particular to explain 
"ig that he might l>e allowed to go there how we were, each ■ of ns, situated in 
rith them. He always intended to be a regard to our home ties, or the want of 
■’liiier, and this seemed to oft'er a fine them, liecause I have been told tliat it is 
vpiiortanity. He would have enlisted os a a heartless and cruel thing for boys to I 
'iruminer-boy or anything else, for he was run away from home or school, causing . 
t ilL'f military ardour. When he heard of inex]iressible sorrow and distress to tlieii- j 
■''le Emperor’s son going to tlie front at ajixioiis parents, and giving no end of 
^jarhruck, and receiving liis hapttnie de trouble to every one belonging to them. 

'A Ben was wild to go and do the .same. I am quite of that opinion myself, 
de was never tired of telling us how the Xotliing can excuse such a want of feel- 
' I'ovky little Prince Imperial stood fire, ing, wliich is pi'etty sure, liowever, to 
'Bley are firing upon us!” he said to bring its own punishment upon tliose 
'•K f.itlier svitli surprise, wondering, no wlio are guilty of it. But, altliougli we 
''oubt, that they should take such a ran away from school, we did not run away { 
klerty ; and when his father coolly from home or friends ; and if it had lx“en 
aiiswered Yes,'’ ho stood his ground otherwise, circumstances over which, I 


repeat, we liad no control, Iwought the 
event to pass, which we should scarcely 
have conteuqilated or ventured upon in 
cool blood and of our own free will and 
purpose. 

I will now proceed to state more par¬ 
ticularly what those circumstances were, 
and how they le,d us on to a series of 
adventures, hardships, and perils from 
wiiich we should probably have .shrunk 
back in dismay if tliey could have been 
foreseen. I am not sure, though. Those 
adventures and sufl'erings are not alto¬ 
gether unpleasant to look back upon 
even now, and at that time wo were wild 
after exploits and fame and la gloire. 

“ We had heard of battles; and we longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord. 

And Heaven soon granted what our sires denied.'* 


{To be continued.) 
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Is this my lass, this little lass a-sittin’ on 
my knee ? 

Why, no it ain’t, because Fm still aljacliclor, 
j ou see; 

But yet she’s mine, although we ain’t related, 
1 coufevss, 

For I’m her father, motlier, brother, all in 
one, 1 guess. 

'Twas blowing hard one stonuy night six 
years ago or more, 

When Ave lieard the booms of guns ami saw a 
shii) just otV the sliore. 

No time to fetch tlie lifel>oat, wliich was ke])” 
ten miles away, 

So I and six young fellows launched our fisli- 
lioat in the bay. 

Wc ]>ulled, half swami*ed, ami reached tho 
sliip, whicli was a iicrfect wreck, 

And nowt alive iiiam her hutaciiild upon the 
tleck, 

She stretel’.ed her little hands, and wcsliouted 
to lier “Jump ! ” 

And down she came upon iny chest a reg’lar 
hearty tliuinp. 

I c.aimed her naturally. fv>r .she kinder clung 
to me. 

And tlie other men had months enough to 
feed, so let licr he : 

Fve been lishiug, mate, for all my life, and 
now I’vo found a pe.irl. 

For You’re a little jewel now, ain’t ye, my 
pretty gid? Vxi L Blake. 
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A VISIT TO THE BEITANNIA TRAINING SHIP. 

By Arthur Knight. 

Tart I. 



T here i« hardly any rail¬ 
way journey in England 
»o ^njovahie as that on the 
South Devon line, which waa 
designed by Brunei, the famous 
engineer. It the weather be 
fine the scenery is always 
charming and full of interest and varietj*. 

Soon after leaving behind the old historic 
city of Exeter, with its grey Norman cathe¬ 
dral aud ancient Rougeinont Castle, tlie train 
toUows the western l^nk of the Kiver Exe, 
which soon Ijecomes an estuary of some size, 
with anchorage for small merchantmen. Here 
we skirt the fine park of Powderliam. and 
catch a hasty glance at the castle, wliich is 
the seat of tlie Courtenays, Earls of Devon. 
The troops of deer look pretty browsing 
amongst tlie ancient oak-trees which stud 
the park, and behind rise the heiglit.s of 
Haldon. 

We nish on, and soon, at the month of the 
river, Exmoulh appears, with it.s white houses 
picturesquely clustered on the clifl's, and 
crowned with the church tower. A short 
<Urttanee farther and we are on the shores 
of the sea, where we are refreslied by the 
brine-laden breeze, and can trace the soutli 
coast of Devon for a long way to the west¬ 
ward, with its red sandstone cliffs aud fan¬ 
tastically .shai)ed outlines. 

Foreign-looking little Dawlish is now 
]>as.sed, witli its gardens, trout stream, and 
distant womled liills. Tlieii come a succes¬ 
sion of short tunnels, wliich take us some¬ 
times right through tlie cliffs, ami .alway.s 
the roar of the waves is heard, and we can 
see the yachts cniLsing down the coast, their 
white sails so conspicuous against the clear 
sky. After leaving Teigninouth we skirt the 
River Teign for a little distance, and then 
pass Newton Abliot, where we get a glimpse 
of the grey Dartmoor hills, witli their rocky 
tors. >Ve soon arrive at world-famed Tor- 
(piay, with its pretty villas emlx>somcd in 
trees, its bright Ixiy crow’ded with yaclits 
ami i»ieasure-ixiat.s, ami in the distance the 
fiar-stretching iKiint of Berry Head, near 
which nestles the famous fishing town of 


Brixham, w hose fleet of trawlers is even now’ 
dotting the horizon to the soutliward, stand¬ 
ing away towards Start Point. 

It is a very short journey from Torquay to 
Dartmouth, in whose picturesque harbour 
lies the Britannia and her consort tlie Hindo- 
stan—noble old liiie-of-battle ships, used in 
these modern days as training ships for 
England’s young naval officers. As wo 
swiftly emerge from a cutting and skirt the 
northerly bank of tlie Dart, the shi]^ sud¬ 
denly burst UTOD tlie view, steady and stately, 
moored in Ine centre of the river whose 
mouth forms the commodious little harbour, 
one of the safest in the kingilom, and the 
last port of call for the Cai)e mail steamers. 

Opposite the Britannia is a .small raihvay 
station and landing jettv for the convenience 
of the officers of Die ship. As we Iiad an 
invitation from the first lieutenant the train 
pulled up here, and we found a gig awaiting 
us, whose stalwart crew- soon took us along- 
.side the huge vessel, from whose jiort-holes, 
instead of the muzzles of fmwning guns, 
came tlie confused lium of many voices and 
the sound of boyish laughter. 

Tlie first lieutenant met us at the gangway, 
and said it was just the ward-room lunclieon 
hour. So we W'ent thither first of all to 
refresli ourselves. The ward-room, which is 
the superior officers’ mess, was on the after 
l>art ot the niiddle deck, and besides a large 
cabin running athwartships, in which the 
officers take their meals, there oj)en from this 
tw» other cabin.?, separated bv bulkheads, 
and situated in tlie stem of tlie ship, one 
l>eing a sitting and reading room, and tlie 
otlier a billiard-room. 

The Britannia is a three-decker, and on the 
maindeck above the ward-room are the cap¬ 
tain’s quarters. Above tliese, again, were 
the cabins used by tlie Prince of Wales’s 
two sons whilst pursuing their studies on 
board. 

Times have vory much changed since the 
days of “ Peter »Simi)le,” when middies Mere 
sent straight to sea and had no preliminary 
training to go tlirougli. Tlie Navy now, dfi 
then. Is (lie most pipular service in Great 
Britain, and live.? most in the hearts of her 
insular people, hut tlie examinations are verv 
severe, and tlic entries by limited competi¬ 
tion, only a third of the ^ndidatea present¬ 


ing themselves being alloM’cd topaas. These 
examinations are held at the Royal Naval 
College at UreenM ich, and the limit of is 
from twelve to thirteen and a half years. The 
successful hoys are at once passed to the 
Britannia, Mliere they liave to remain tMO 
years, at the end of M'liich jieriod a ver>' diffi¬ 
cult e.xaminatiuu has to be passed to qualify 
them to act as niidshiimien of a seagoing 
ship; and if a cadet fails in this, there is no 
alternative, he must return to his father’s 
roof a sad and rejected candidate. Beside 
tills final, there are minor examinations held 
at the end of every term to test the progr^s 
of each cadet. 

After luncheon m’g ascended to the TK>op in 
order to get a good vieM’ around. \Ve saM* 
that the two ships were connected hva lljing 
bridge, which virtually makes tiiem one 
vessel. Tlie Hindustan is a two-decker, and 
tlierefore smaller than her consort. A pecu¬ 
liarity in her construction is that she is ouilt 
entirely of teak, OMing to her having been 
fitted out at Bombay in the days of the Indian 
Navy. 

Not far astern of us lay the Dapper, a- 
somewhat ancient gunlxiat, ship-rigged, and 
the cadets go on board her at times to prac¬ 
tise sail-drill and other evolutions, as tlie 
liritannia is practically mastless, the niizen 
and main masts having been removed, which 
gives her a someM'hat heavy look, displeasing 
to a nautical eye—and indeed’ to that of a 
landsman also. Near the gunlioat lay a 
beautiful schooner sailing yacht, the Syren, 
in M'hich the cadets are sometimes taken 
outside the harbour for a cruise ; also a little 
fieet of sailing-boats and launches, in wliich 
the M ould-lje Nelsons scud about the harbour 
in all weathers, and soon learn hoM* to handle 
a boat in a seamanlike manner. 

From our standpoint >ve could fully appre¬ 
ciate tlie beauties of the harbour, M'liicl^ 
apjieared to be landlocked and surrounded, 
by beautifully M’ooded hills. 

A great part of picturesque old Dartmouth 
M*as visible, with its*houses built right down 
to the water’s edge, and on tlie opposite bank 
was the sister town of Kingswear. Behind- 
both, the hills rose precipitously, in many 
])lace8 clothed luxuriantly Mith M'ood. The 
entrance to the harbour, Mhich is very nar- 
roM', is guarded by Dartmouth Castle, under 
M'hose shadoM’ is an ancient church—“St, 
Petrox ”—and a burj ing-ground. 

Immediately opposite the Britannia is the 
cadets’ landing-stage, from Mhich they are 
alloM'ed to bathe in tlie summer, at a stated 
time and under the superintendence cf one 
of the lieutenants. 

On the jetty Is a fine ship-rigged model, 
used for instnictingthe boys in some branches 
of seamanship. Close hyis a large Ixiat-shed, 
containing a numlier of blue gigs for roM’ing 
puriHises, and adjoining this a capitai 
g\'nmasium. From hence a steep M'ind- 
mg up through trees leads ])08t a magnificent 
racket-court to the cricket and football- 
fields. The most attractive fiebl sport, hoM’- 
ever, is hunting M itli the beagles, a pack of 
M’liich are kept, and most exciting is the 
chase after liare or badger. The first lieu¬ 
tenant is “master of tlie hounds,” and tM’^i 
of the cadets, told off for the purpose, act eil-- 
Mhippers-in. 

(Jo be continued.) 
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Problem No. 113, 

By F. M6LLEB. 

Fblack. 


‘WHITE I 7 + ^--^15 pieces. 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


The (lAME OP THE Bishop. 

Played in June, 1885, between S. C. 
<White) and H. M. (Black). 



■WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1. 

P-K4 

P-K4 

2. 

B—B4 

B—B4 

3. 

Kt—K B 3 

P-Q 3 

4. 

P—B 3 («) 

B-K Kt 5 

5. 

P-Q4 

PxP 

6. 

PxP 

B—Kt3 

7. 

Kt—B3 

Kt-K B 3 

8. 

B—K Kt 5 

Castles 

9. 

Ca-stlfes 

Q Kt-Q 2 

10. 

Q-Q 3 

P—B3 

11. 

P-Q K 3 

Q-B 2 

12. 

P—Kt4 

P-K R 3 

13. 

B—K4 

Kt—R 4 

14, 

P—R3 

B X Kt 

15. 

PxB 

Kt-B 5 

16. 

Q-Q 2 

Ktx P (ch.) (i) 

17. 

K—Kt 2 

Kt—Kt 4 

18. 

BxKt 

PxB 

19. 

B—R sq. 

Kt—B 3 (c) 

20. 

QxP 

V-Q 4 (rf) 

21. 

Q-R 4 

Kt—R 4 

"22. 

Q X Kt 

P-B3 

23. 

KtxP 

PxKt 

24. 

Bx P (ch.) 

R-B2 

25. 

Q—R 8 mate. 



Notes. 

(<i) These four moves and three replies 
belonjr to the safest on the lioard. 

(6) Black might well have left that P alone, 
and rather play Kt—Kt ti. 

(c) If t^—Qsq., then20,R~R3, K—Ksn.: 
21, y K—K sq., etc, 

(t/) The right move would have l^een K R— 
K P4I., for if then 21, Q—R 4, K—B .so. : 22, 
Q—R 8 (ch.), Kt—Kt sq., etc. 


To Chess Correspondents, 

Mi-'is S. C.—We have availed ourselves of 
your game, and should l)e glad to receive one 
or two more. You may continue to use the 
international notation. 



Ol’r New Sepjal Stories. 

We start this volume with some stories of 
special interest, all of them written by those 
who are entitled to speak with authority on 
their respective subjects. 

The author of “ Ilderim the Afghan,” Mr. 
David Ker, has long l)een a special corre- 
.spondent of the “New York Times,” and is 
one of the most energetic and adventurous fd 
travellera. Tliere is hanlly a country in tlio 
four continent.s whicli he has not visite<l. 
Among the stepiMja of Central .Asia or the 
deserts and jungles of Equatorial Africa lie 
feels as much at homo as in London or New 
A'ork. His life has been full of adventure, 
and it is this personal experience that makes 
his stories so real and so tascinating. When 
placing tho MS. of tlii.s story in our hands he 
was just aliout to start for the Congo, and he 
sailed with the dusky African potentate 
Oko Jumbo, with whom he has since been 
wrecked, though without personal injury. 

The writers of the other serials are already 
too well known to our readers to need intro¬ 
duction. 


One Step at a Time. 

I once stooil at the foot of a Swiss moun¬ 
tain wliicli towered up from the foot of the 
Vispbaeh ^’alley to a lieight of ten thousand 
feet. It looked like a tremendous jmll to the 
top. But 1 said to myself, “Oh, it will re¬ 
quire but one step at a time ! ” Before .<uu- 
set I stood on the summit enjoying the mag- 
niheent view of the peaks around me, and 
right opposite to me flashed the icy crown of 
the Weisshorn, which Professor Tyndall was 
the first man to discover l.iy taking one step 
at a time. Every Ixiy who would master a 
difficult study, every youth who hoj^s to get 


on in tho world, must keep this motto in 
mind. When the famous Arago wa.s a •^oIkwI 
boy lie gut discouraged over inatlieiuatics. 
But one day be found on the waste leaf of llie 
I cover of liis te.xt-book a short letter from 
! D’Alembert to a youth discouraged like hiiii- 
' self. The advice which D’Aleml>ert gave 
I was, “ Go on, sir, go on.” “ That sentence,’* 
says .iVrago, “ wa.s my best teacher in mathe- 
' matic.s.” He did go on steatlily until he lie- 
; came the leading inathernatician of his day, 
by going one step at a time. It was by siicii 
steady steps that Joseph made his way up 
from lieing an ill-iLsed lad until he became 
1 tlie nolde ruler of Egypt. If all Joseph’s 
trials and temptations liad come on him at 
once tliey might have crushed him ; but they 
j came one at a time, and Go<l lielf»e<l him 
I every lime to conquer. Just as certainly ^vill 
’ He help you if you ask Him by prayer.— 
Dr. Cmjlcr. 


I A Brave Boy. 

I At a meeting of the Folkestone Coqx)ra- 
tion, on Wednesday, September 2nd, the 
Mayor presented a lx»y named Richanl 
I Jolm Neville with the Royal Humane 
Society’s clasp and certificate for saving a 
lad from drowning under circumstances of 
exceptional bravery. A l>oy named Baker 
fell into the harbour and sant, when Neville, 
without taking off any of his clothing, 
plunged into the water, an<l, swimming to 
tlie s]>ot, dive<l under, ami succeeiled in 
saving him. Although Neville is only about 
sixteen years of age, this is tlie fourth person 
he has saved from drowning, and he liA<l 
; previously received the Royal Humane 
Society’s "medal. Tlie Mayor also presented 
^ the la«l with a gratuity on l>eha!f of tlie Gor- 
i i>oration. 
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¥l\e Soy’^ O^YI\ Paper. 


T he regulation'^ of the School Board in¬ 
cluding aJnoIlg^t its jirovi.sious that every 
Ikjv Iciirn to sew, it may not be inex- 

jtciliejit to i>oint out to our Ijoys a few facts 
cr>nnected with tlie use of the needle, equally 
interesting to jnen as to women. 

In all ages (jf tlie world men have been 
personally employed in the craft; and its 
achievements under female hands have l)een 
subjects of tlie dee])est importance to the 
j)atrons of art, and no less to the bravo and 
cltivalrous, of all nations. Before taking a 
brief review of the lii.siory of needlework of 
bygone time.s, let me ask you whether you 
wore ever on lx>ard a man-of-war. If not, let 
me tell you tliat you would seo the sailors 
l>etween decks seated cro.-vs-leggetl on the 
l)oards, busily engaged with needle an<l 
thread, ami using a “ jialin,” or piece of tliick 
hide, inside the hollow of the hand in lien of 
a thimble. Some woirid be mending their 
own clothfis, some tlie sails or tlie flags, and 
<ithers engaged in embn>idering designs in 
<K>lom*ed wcwls, on pieces of bunting, often 
really clever |)crformance», quaint and curi¬ 
ous, if not pretty. 

At a “ Wording Man’s” Exhibition, held 
in Westminster some years ago, I was much 
interested also in the pictures of shim and 
designs of figures and animals, as well as of 
mariiie views and landscapes, pnxluced by 
firemen (most, if not all of whom were once 
sailom) ; and oftr soldiers also have shown 
lunch skill as well as originality in tlieir pro¬ 
ductions of this character. 

Some of tlie most Hpjen»iid tajiestrics of all 
nations have lK*eii worked by men's han«ls; 
and if you visit tlie works at Windsor or in 
Baris you will find this fact ilcmonstrated. 
1 have watclicd the working of the Ciol>eIius 
ta]M^stry myself, tlie men standing at tlie 
back of the great ujiright frames, working 


A BOY’S CHAPTER OK STITCHERY 

' out. of siglit of the right side. Oeca.sionally 
j tiiey wiilked round this great screeu to see 
i how the effects had lieeii produced, and tlie 
I delicate hlendinga of colour vied creditably 
j with those of a Hue jiainting. 

I The first jirodiictof the Koyal Windsor fac- 
i tory was a set of eight imiiels, designed by 
Mr. Hay, illustratiim tlie Merry Wives of 
I Wintlsor,” and wliich was awarded the gold 
j medal at the Baris International Exhibition. 

) It was w’orked in the simple Hat style, 

' known as the “ Old Englfsli Tapestry,” with 
: little more tlian .shades of grey and green, 

I such as jirixluccd at the close of the seven- 
\ teenth century a decadence of the royal fac- 
j tory of ('harles i. at Mortlake. Muck of this 
I description of work may yet l>e seen in some 
. of our ancient castles and old family man- 
1 sions, many of considerable historical iiite- 
j rest, even when decidedly more quaint than 
, pretty, and rendered not a little amusing 
I trom the anaclironisms wliich they pre.sented. 

Wo may instance the picture in Hardwioke 
: Castle of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, in 
whicii Mary Uuecn of Sc^ta represented 
Queen Elizabeth, surrounded by her maids 
I of honour, all in high rutHes and stomacher 
' bodien, looking on at tlie proceedings of the 
ancient patriarcli, and proposing to he wit- 
' nesses of the sacrifice. Several of tlie tajies- 
; tries produced from the Uajihael cartiKins 
. (which Charles i. rescued from Flanders, an«l 
' caused to l>e worked at his factory) are to 
1)6 seen at the Duke »)f Buccleuch’s and at 
Betworth, but are said not to lie from Il:e 
original collection worked at Mortlake, but 
are distinguished from them by the name of 
, Scnola Snuttt. 

1 If you visit the South Kensington Mu.seum 
j you may see a ]>icture of very great length, 
representing l)attle scene.s, knights and horses 
^ in armour, castles, sliips, and too many things 


I to 1)6 here descril>cd. Approach the xvall at* 
nearly as you can and you will find names 
I distinguislied in the lilstoryof your own wori- 
' derful land, and amongst thorn one—a jgreat 
I favourite of English lK)ys—tlie gi'cat intrepid 
[“Harold.” This picture is a fac-siiiiile of a 
[ remurkalde piece of tapestry, said till recently' 
to have been executen by Matilda, queen of 
the Connueror, asslsteil by her attendant 
, ladie.s. But in the present «lay pco])le fteeni 
to have a great craving for “ new liglit.s ” on 
. tlie subject of history, and this tra<lition is 
j disputed, tliree Frcncli knights rej>resented 
! in the picture l>eing credited with its ilesign, 

I and under whose <iirection.s it was executed 
[ in London, by English liands, and those, it is 
• conjectured, of men, not women. 

I However this may l»e, to tliis most curimm 
' recent we owe much of our aciiusiiutaiice witli 
the history of those <lark ami warlike times. 
The (M)louring of some of the horse.s is <lc* 
cidoilly queer, for it is evident that the 
coloured worsteds suitable for the subiect 
I hud run out, and the artists were obliged to 
I work their horses in yellow, l)luc, or retl, and 
1 even in CT^en ! The first scene represents the 
! sainted Edward, and farther on you M ill find 
1 his deathbed and funeral. The dw arf rejire- 
' sented, named “ Tiviold,” l>elonged to Odo,. 

I Bishop of Bayeux, the brother of the Con- 
, queror. The last scene on the ta|)€stry sliowa 
' tlie death of Harold’s hrotlicm, and sul)se- 
I quently his own. The work was 227 feet 
long by 20 inches in widtli, and reprasents 
, 5;i0 figiires, of whom only three are women. 

' The mere existence of sncli a valuable his¬ 
torical work as this “Bayeux Tajiestry ” is 
' alone sufficient to exemplify tlie fact that 
I needlecraft, whether wroiij^it by male or 
I female hands, has much of ])eculiar interest 
: for our boys a.s well as girls. 

I (T» he continued.) 


KOPMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

By P110FK.SSOR J. K. Hodoett.s, 

Late Examiner to the Unioereit.t of Motooie, Profeeeor in the Imperial College of Practical Seienoe, 

Author of “Uarold, the Bog-Earl," “ loan Dobroff," etc., etc. 


C'H.VI'TKK I.—HOW A GEKAT WABEIOE FOUND .A UTTLE BOY. 



EERILY slioiK the hcniiis of the .setting 
sun as tlie stali^ly dragon-ship of 


the niueli dreaded Angaiityr neared its 
de.stination in the be.autiful bay of 
Kriiig.sl!us. 

.She was one of the most splendid dra¬ 
gons eier known in the Xorth, as hei' 
owner wn.s perhajrs the most stupendous 
liunian column ever worshipped by in¬ 
ferior humanity as demi god or hero. 

The dragon wins a sliij) much longer 
than the rargest-.sized coal-harge, with 
high sides, so as to afford a bulwark of 
some four feet from the deck. The head 
and hows were fashioned rudely into the 
form of a dragon's hrea-st and head, both 
of which were profusely gilt. At the 
stern was a huge piece of carved work 
repre.scnting the monster's tail, and this 
was made to rise high over the warrior 
who stood at tlie steer-arn, or place for 
•steering—a word now seen in the modern 
English “ stern,” still called by sailors 
“ stani ” to this vei y day. 

Under this curling monstrosity stood 
the gigantic owner of the craft, Yarl 
Angantyr (pronounced “ An-gan-teer,” 
with accent on “teer”), holding in his 
mighty gra.sp the jjowerful tiller, steer¬ 
ing his shi]). He was clad in a red tunic 
having a gold horder. His trousers were 
of yellow leather, and confined from the 
I knee to the foot by cross-gartering or 
j trellis of beautifully worked leathern 


I 
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bands. Round his waist he wore the rich 
belt proclaiming his rank as yarl, while 
from a narrow simple strap of leather a 
murderous - looking curved knife de¬ 
pended. On his hearl he wore the 
leathern cap with the blood-red comb, 
which—quite as much as the winged 
lielmet—marked the tried warrior. 

The wind was light, and the one enor¬ 
mous lugsail was not sufHcient to imi>el 
the veasel, which liatl evidently more on 
board tlian her crew of wari-iors. She 
was therefore jiropelled partly by tl.e 
light breeze and partly by tliirty-two 
enormous oars, or “ sweeps,” si.\teen of a 
side, ])ulled by as many stuidy warriors, 
while the same number were lying idly 
on deck or gazing at the shore which 
they were nearing. 

These men were all clad like the steers¬ 
man, save that they were without the 
gorgeous yarPs-belt, and the gold band 
round tJie crested cap was likewise 
wanting. 

Near the steersman stood another war¬ 
rior, looking aft at the progress of ten 
other similar ships follow ing in the wake 
of the yarl’s dragon. 

The places of the warriors and their 
number on hoard were indieatrsl by 
shields hung over the side, and protect¬ 
ing the ship from arrows and javelins in 
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Inttli’. as well as showing the amount of 
luilitai y force within. 

"Fy the tliunder of Thor exclaimed 
tlie giant yarl, “ I see no traces of 
llisar holm ! '<eest thou smoke or mast 
with flag or token'? Go forward, Thor- 
v.anl, and try thine eyes, they are 
ynaneer than mine.” 

Tliis lie added with a peculiar smile 
that made his own flash with a preter¬ 
natural lustre. 

Thorward stepped forward and looketl 
ever the starhoard bow, and then, after a 
siiort time, during which the ship had 
neared the shore sufficiently to disclose 
wh.at was nothing more than a mass of 
ruins, retumerl to his leatlor’s side. 

Thorward w,a.s a stately youth of some 
tive-and-twenty winters old and fully six 
feet high ; but when he stootl by the side 
of Aiigantyr he lookerl quite boyish, that 
renowned viking being at least a foot 
taller! 

“I .see no pleasant sight, yarl. Give 
me the helm and go forward thyself ; I 
mre not to tell thee what meets the gaze 
yonder.” 

"Take the helm, then ; keep her full, 
as she goes—so ' ” and the huge monster 
of a man strorle forward to see avhat he 
could discern. 

“ WTiat mj' champions ! what cheer 
there ! What of Uisar-liolm 1 ” 

The men made way for him in silence. 
There was no reply to his question, so he 
pre.ssed his hurly form into the bow of 
the vessel. He remained there in silence 
for a time, and then, rising from the 
stooping position which he had assumed 
while watching the eoa-st, he drew him¬ 
self up to his full height and stalked aft 
without a word. 

He relieved Thorward of the helm, 
wlio looked inquiringly into his face. 
There was, however, no answer to the 
mute nppeal, and the warriors rowed on 
ia .silence until they were near enough 
to the land for the “yolly,” or boat, to be 
lowered. Then the anclior was let go, 
the other ships of the fleet came up and 
anchored in jtcrfect order. The boat 
touched the water, and the yarl and 
Tliorward. a.s soon as four oarsmen liad 
dropped into their .seats, descended by a 
rope hanging over the dragon’s quarter 
into the stern-sheets. 

Simultaneously there descended from 
fach of the ten ships following that of 
the yarl a leader, his second in command, 
audfour champions to row. There was 
no hurry or bustle, and ymt the Wats 
leached the shore with great mpidity. 

Hardly had the stem of the yarl's yolly 
inateil on the gravel of the beach, when 
the giant leader stejjped forward and 
sprang out. He was followed by those 
ill the other boats, with the exception of 
five men left Whind as boat-keepers, 
emh man ha\-ing charge of two boats, 
and a sixth, who Kept guard over that of 
''■■•e yarl. 

The w.irnoi*s niarchod up the hoaoh 
■'•JhI tlien aseended, hy a Nvell-Kiiowu path, 
t.n* ui)oi! which tiiey had expected 
J' find tlie hull and “ tiin ” of Disar- 

Die return of Anprantyr from a suc- 
cruise amongst tlie “Isles of 
hrecce” w;is luiilwl hy as terrible a sight 
ever met mortal ken. Where the 
“halP had stood there was now a heap 
*>1 ashes, some upright pieces of stotie, 
a feiv charred timbere! Of the 
^roupnf liouses nnd cottages which had 
wruierly slunil)ered, as it were, under 
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the wings of the “ Burg,” or dwelling of 
their lord, similar dismal remains were 
left, and nothing more. 

The little group of vikings began more 
narrowly to examine the ruin.s, and on 
removing some rubhiidi from what seemed 
a higher heap than tlie rest, discovered a 
number of bodies of women and children 
which had evidently been slaughtered 
at no very distant time. 

Hespect to the female sex, amounting 
to a veneration akin to worship, was a 
prominent feature among.st the Scandi- 
naviams, so that such barbarity, exercised 
on Scandinavian women at least, was a 
new feature in the general roughness of 
the age. 

Northern pride and haughtiness had 
hitherto prevented the yarl from making 
any remark or expressing any emotion, 
but on making tiiis discovei'y he ex- 
cl.aimcd, 

“ By the Raven of Odin ihu is too bad ! 
If it be the work of Helge the Black 1 
will make him pay dearly ! But liow are 
we to tell ? ” 

Five champions were now sent down 
to the boats to take back each yolly, with 
the assi.stan*e of the six boat-keepei-s 
already on the beach, to bring all the 
warriors, priestesses and other women, 
who were on board, to land as soon os 
possible. 

For the viking.s seldom sailecl on dis¬ 
tant expeditions without having a num¬ 
ber of priestesses on board, and these 
were often accompanied by the wives of 
some of the warriors, as well as hy cer¬ 
tain other women well skilled in “ leech- 
craft,” as nurses. 

A terrible cry arose from the women 
as they landed, and soon they and the 
warriors commenced interring the slain, 
which w.as done by placing them in slight 
excavations in the eartli and raising 
funeral mounds over them. 

When this duty liad been performed, 
tlie yarl ranged his men and their leaders 
in two concentric rings, of which the 
inner or smaller circle contained the ten 
leaders and their seconds in command, 
while the larger e.xternal ring was formed 
by the inferior warriors. The yarl stood 
ill the centre. 

“Champions ..nd chiefs,” he said, “we 
have done the best we can for these dear 
ones, we have entombed their bodies in 
the earth, and their memories in our 
hearts. We now owe it to them and to 
Odin to elleot such revenge as shall free 
them from the gloomy abode of the pale 
goddess Hela, and restore them to Vin- 
golf's liajipy halls. Praise we the gods 
who have left us strength of arm to 
avenge our dear ones ! ” 

The last two boats had come laden 
with the shields, swords, and helmets of 
the warriors, so that each bad been able 
to appear at this meeting, or “ ting,” as 
it wa.s called, with his shield, sword, and 
helmet. On such occasions applause was 
signified by the clashing of tne swords 
against the metallic rings of the shields, 
while disapprobation was expressed by 
an ominous silence. 

As the yarl gave vent to his opinion in 
tliese wonls the clang of bucklers be.otcn 
by the weighty sword-blades rent the 
heavens. 

“We have received a welcome, after 
our long absence, such as Northmen li.ave 
sckloin liacl.and we shall now do our be.st 
to discover him or them to whom we are 
indebted for these charred timbers and 
these mangled limbs. 'To him who can 


tell mo who did this foul deed I promise 
the wliole of my share of the booty from 
the Grecian Isles and the rank of yarl in 
the future.” 

A perfect storm of ajjplause followed 
this speech, and when it had subsided 
the giant yarl felt something tugging at 
tlie leather of his cross-garterings. The 
idea seized him that a dog had crept into 
the circles of the ting, than which a 
worse omen could not have liappened. 
Hastily stepping back with a look of 
horror and dismay, he looked down and 
discovered a little boy, who liad contrived 
to slip between the warriors unobserved 
by tlieni, wlio were too much absorbed 
in attending to the words of their chief 
to notice so slight a matter. 

Attracted by the splendour of the 
stupendous figure in the centre of the 
rings, the boy had crept up to the side 
of Aiigantyr, and listened with eyes wide 
open to that huge warrior’s speech until 
he heard the promise that the yarl just 
made, then he pulled his leggings to aG 
tract his notice. 

When Angantyr looked down he saw a 
little fellow of some six or seven years of 
age tugging with might and main at the 
leg-guard. Tlie child wore the wliite or 
inner tunic called the shitirta (English 
shirt) and nothing else. His head was 
uncovered e.xcept by the rich and flowing 
olden hair which hung down nearly to 
is waist,and liis large blue eyes met those 
of the yarl with unflinching truthfulness 
as Aiigantyr stooped down and raised 
the child in his arms. 

“ Well,” s.aid the yarl, “ and what ha.st 
thou to say to me 1 Sucli a little elf as 
thou canst not tell me who burnt ray 
tower and town and slow the ladies and 
the children ! ” 

“ I am no elf, .sir yarl, and certainly 
not a black one like him who fired the 
gard (pronounced gored or goai-d, and 
meaning eour^ place, garden, etc. It 
lives in the English word yaixlX for I 
know who did it, and if thou wilt luako 
me a yarl I ivill tell thee.” 

“ I promised all of my share of the 
treasure, but everybody knows that I 
cannot make thee a yarl without consent 
of the ‘All-ting’ (general assembly of 
all the states^, out I rvill pro]X)se, thee, 
and I will give thee the belt if they 
allow it.” 

“ That was a, brave promise to give me 
what thou canst not bestow,” .said the 
boy. “ Art thou a nithing (coward) 1 ” 

“ Take care of tliy tongue, boy,” said 
the yarl, “or thou shalt find what punish¬ 
ment tliere is in store for idle whelps 
like thee.” 

“Let me go 1” cried the boy. “Thou 
art a nithing; I do not want thy treasure, 
I want to be a yarl. Punish me it thou 
wilt, it cannot be worse than what vile 
King Helge the Block did to others here, 
and they only died ! ” 

“ So it wa.s Helge the Black, was it ? ■” 
said the yarl. “And how didst thou 
escape 1 ” 

“ 1 hid under my father’s shield after 
he had been cut down by traitors’ hands.” 

“Thou art a fine fellow, and I will 
make thee a belted yarl at the next 
‘ stor ting ’ (grand parliament) after 
tliou art come of age; and now I give 
thee my share of the spoil we took, and 
—can.st tliou stand on my sliieldf 
“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” laughed tlie boy, “ I 
should like that, then 1 could see all the 
way to .Svartaness ! ” 

So the yarl held his shield by the cross- 
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^l\e Owi\ 'Pkpei'. 



bar witihin tlie boss in his left hand, 
wliile with tiie right he placed tlie boy 
in a sitting posture on tlie broad disk. 

“ Now, canst thou stand up steadily ?” 

Ay, that 1 can, if thou canst hold 
me! ” 

Hereupon he raised himself up until 
he stood bolt upright with the boss of 
the shield lietween his feet. Then the 
yarl raised him on high, in fact as hiph 
as he could stretch his arm, and the child 
stood steadily as if glued to the shield, 
laughing and clapiiing his liands with 
delight. 

“ Champions and w.arriors, Frigga has 
denied me the comfort and hope of chil¬ 
dren,—” 

“ Let me down, will you 1 I am tired, 
and if thou begin to talk who knows 
when thou wilt stop 2 Let me down, 1 
say ! ” 

And he began to stamp with his feet 
on the shield, but finding that he could 
make no impression upon Angantyr he 
stood still, and, curving his little body 
for a mighty spring, actually leapt oft' 
the shield on to the ground below. For¬ 
tunately Angantyr had relaxed a little 


to look at the boy, so that the leap was 
only from the level of the champion’s 
head, but a jump of seven feet for such a 
little fellow' was after all no joke. As he 
reached the ground the conclusion of the 
speech was heard. 

“Therefore I adopt this boy as my 
son, for he has gamed the love and grati¬ 
tude of all in my ‘ban’ by telling us 
who burned the hall of Disar-holm.” 

This was received with thunders of 
applause, and Thorw'ard, stepping for¬ 
ward, asked leave to speak. This being 
given by a nod from the yarl, he said, 

“ I w'ould fain know the name of the 
brave young leaper who when on the 
yarl’s shield reminded me of a young 
e.-igle on a cliff staring boldly at the 
sun.” 

“ My name is Kormak,” said the child, 
who had been caught by some of the 
warriors in his endeavour to burst 
through the ring, “ and I am very hun- 
gO’-” 


Oanst thou stand on my shield?'* 


Hereupon three of the inferior cham¬ 
pions rushed down to the beach, with 
a view of rowing oft' to the sliips for sup¬ 
plies. Fortunately, however, a boat had 
just come ashore with a qu.antity of the 
dried horseflesh and rye biscuits which 
formed the sea-stock of the vikings. 

Heturning with these dainties, a large 
earthen vessel of mead, and a horn to 
drink it from, they presented them to 
the young hero of the shield, who coolly 
sat on the ground and show'cd his apt¬ 
ness for one part of the viking career by 
the hearty manner in which he did jus¬ 
tice to the viands. Thorward continued, 

“ I propose, with our yarl's good leave, 
to call his new ly-adoptcd sou ‘ Kormak, 
the Shield-borne Boy. ” 

Before the applause which greeted this 
proposal had died away, the boy himself, 
rising from his seat on the turf, called 
out, 

“ I hid under a shield and I was shown 
to men on a shield, therefore I will be 
called Kormak the Shielding, or Kormak 
the Shielder, if ye will.” 

Then said the giant yarl, 

“We must first find shelter for the 
women and this boy, then sail we to King 
Helge the Black, and there we take re¬ 
venge full and complete on the miscreant 
who has insulted and injured us thus 
deeply.” 

But here one of the dragon-chiefs said 
that the women wi.shed no other roof 
than the decks of the ships, and they 
would take care of little Kormak. 

The time consumed in these things had 
worn away the day, and it was a. deli¬ 
cious Scandinavian midnight when the 
extempore ting was dissolved, and, some 
men having been sent out to forage, 
wild swine, sundry birds, a cow, and a 
horse were brought in, besides a large 
supply of bread, mead, and wine dis¬ 
covered by Thorward in a cellar blocked 
up and covered over by a heap of ruins, 
but which he had unearthed at last. 
The great cauldron, too, was found in 
which the cooking operations had for¬ 
merly been performed in hall. So a fire 
was kindled, and the ready vikings, 
as skilled in shore matters as in all nauti¬ 
cal affairs, rapidly raised a trijxid, from 
which the cauldron swung, and a savoury 
stew was soon concocted of the various 
viands thus brought together, and the 
warriors enjoyed this wonderful mess as 
thoroughly as though it had been served 
in a royal palace. 

When supixir had been done full jus¬ 
tice to the band lay down to rest, but 
when the first beams of the rising sun 
tired the fields and fell they shone on 
Angantyr’s little band fulfy prepared 
for their expedition of vengeance, soMear 
to the Scandinavian heart. 

Let us omit all the solemn vows, the 
songs of vengeance and shouts of war, 
and proceed with our readers straight 
to Helgenborg, where the “Black King” 
hold his state, only .adding that before 
the dejiarture of the warriors on their 
mission means had been adojited for the 
rebuilding of Disar-holm. and temfio- 
rary shelter had been provided for the 
Lady Steingerda and the ladies and 
other women of tlie train, who, with 
“ Kormak, the Shicld-bornu Boy,” werei 
left in charge of a grand old warrior 
with a snow-white beard, and a guard of 
some twenty cham])ions, who were eager 
to take part in the work of reconstruc¬ 
tion, 

(fo 
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ILDERIM THE AFGHAN: 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BORDER. 

By David Ker, 

Antthor o/ “ The Soy Slave in Bokhara," “ From the Ilndeon to the yeoa," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER I.—THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 



"Sailing on my back twenty miles an hour." 


“ rPHERES a stonn coming, and he’s not 

X back yet! I do hope he won’t try 
to come now.” 

There teas a storm coming, and such a 
storm as one only sees in tropical coun¬ 
tries. Far to the north, the endless pro¬ 
cession of vast snow-peaks whence the 
highest mountains in the world take 
their name of “Himalaya” (Abode of 
Snow), stood out white and stern against 
a sky as black as night, the rolling clouds 
of which, tinged every here and tliere 
with the angry red of the stormy sunset, 
looked like smoke overhanging a burning 
town. 

Thousands of feet below, lights were 
beginning to twinkle among the houses 
of the little town of Dehra, and in the 
lines where the Goorkha soldiers were en¬ 
camped two miles west of it; but they 
twinkled through a dim, ghostly mist, 
which was now creeping mst over the 
whole valley of Dehra-Dhoon, and the 
long straight wall of the Sivalik Hills 
beyond, and the great plain of Northern 
India Iieyond all. 

Well might the head master of Jlasuri 
School look anxiously out through the 
window of his snug little study over the 
breakneck path that wound away along 
the brink of precipice after precipice, 
seeming hardly wider than a tliread amid 
the hu^e dark-green waves of wooded 
mountain that surged up on every side. 
The second teacher of the school, Arthur 
Wolfert (his chum at college, and his fast 
friend ever since), had gone down to 
Dehra that morning, intending to ride 
back in the cool of the evening. If the 
threatening sky hail not made him 
change his mind he must have started 
by this time ; and if this storm caught 
hitr on the hill-side there were ten 


chances to one against his ever reaching I Blacker and blacker grew the sky 
Masuri alive. I above, thicker and thicker rolled the 
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mist below, moving upward straight 
and unwavering as the march of an army. 
Everything wivs deiully still. Not a 
breath of wind stirred the hot, close air ; 
not a leaf quivered amid the great nia.sse.s 
I of shadowy fore.st that seeinerl to have 
been Hung boclily against the steep 
mountain-side, and to have remained 
hanging there in mid-air. It .seemed .a.s 
if all nature were holding its breath ac 
tlie approach of something dreadful. 

“ I ain't sit still and do nothing ! ” cried 
Dr. .Sedgwick, springing up with a rest- 
les.snes.s which savoured much more of the 
schoolboy that ho had been than of the 
head m.aster that he was. “ I’ll go round 
the place and see that all’s ready for the 
boys. What a mercy that the school 
opens to-morrow instead of to-night 1 ” 

But in turning to leave the room he 
oast one more glance through the window, 
and .shook his head as he noticed a group 
of Puharis (native mountaineers), who, 
evidently well aware what wa.s in stoi'c 
for them unless they sjjeedily found 
shelter, were just exchanging their usual 
slouching stride for the quickest possible 
movement of the bare, brown, leathery 
limbs which were all that the immense 
baskets of charcoal on their bocks allowed 
to be seen of them. 

The group of low white buildings 
forming the school of Masuri stood close 
together on a narrow wedge of high 
ground rising like a hump from the main 
ridge, and a few stens carried Dr. Sedg¬ 
wick from his own door to the enti-aiice 
of the stairs leading up to the two dor¬ 
mitories. Here he found several Hindu 
servants, in white frocks and turbans, 
putting the finishing touch to the two 
long rows of neat white beds which occu¬ 
pied the sides of the room. Tlience he 
proceeded to the dining-hall, out of which 
a queer little wizened man (whose close- 
cropjied grey head looked very like a 
worn-out scrubbing-brush) was just com¬ 
ing with his broom on his shoulder. The 
knife-hacked benches and inky desks of 
the great schoolroom were all in their 
place.s, the close-ranged seats and white¬ 
washed walls of the meek little chapel 
iK’j’ond were spotlessly clean, every one 
of the tiny “ studies ' had its own deal 
table and chair, and the Doctor went 
back to his library satisfied that all was 
in order. 

But bj’ this time it had grown so dark 
that not only the ravines on either side 
of the ridge, hut even the high-road a few 
yards below, harl become quite invisible. 
l)r. Sedgwick, having hit his elbow 
against the sharp corner of a chair ju.st 
as his head c.auie with a resounding 
thuniji u]>on the edge of a bookcase, 
thought it high time to call for lights. 
He .steppisl to the door and shouted (for 
bells are an unknown institution both in 
the hotels and the houses of British 
Imlia), 

“ Qui hi ? ” (IVho is there ?) 

Foi- .a moment there w.as no answer, 
though a murmur of voices could be 
heard outside. Tlien a tall grave Hindu 
tripped barefooted into the room (having 
kicked off his .shoes at tlie door, whih- 
carefully keeping on his little .saucer- 
sha])ed ca])), and setting down the lamj) 
that he can’iod, i)ut the palms of his 
hands together, and said, in his own 
language, 

“.Sahili (master), Leighton Sahib and 
Ulhnann Sahib are come I ” 

“ Is it jiossible {" cried the Doctor, 
starting. " Bring them in at once.” 
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The next moment the Hindu u.shered 
in with perfect gravity two figures which 
would have made any other man laugh 
himself into fits. Even the startled 
Doctor could hardly recognise his own 
pupils in the nagged, muddy, dirty-faced, 
touzle-haired scarecrows before him, who 
looked much more like tramps fre.sli from 
a “free fight” than like members of any 
well-regulated school. 

Ill point of tatters, niuddiiiess, and 
general disrespectahility, there was not 
a pill to choose between the two young 
hopefuls ; but their faces—what little 
could be seen of them beneath their mask 
of dust and dirt — contrasted with 
, each other very markedly. The shorter 
of the two was an active, wiry English 
hoy of fifteen, who had all the restless 
I briskne.ss of a squirrel in the clear hazel 
eye that sparkled from heneath his crisp 
brown curls. The other, a big, strong, 
1 heavy-built lad, about the same age, 
[ showed the broad Horid visage, light- 
blue eyes, short yellow hair, and expres¬ 
sion of stolid good-humour characteristic 
of the Northern Geriiian. 

“What /izfi'f you been at, hoysl” cried 
j the wondering Doctor, whose vexation 
was mingled with a very undignified in- 
1 cliiiatioii to laugh. “ School doesn't open 
till to-morrow, j’ou know. Whatever 
brought you up here at this time of 
night, getting yourselves in such a 
mess i ” 

“ Well, you see, sir,” replied Frank 
Leighton (who, ns the Doctor often said, 
was “Frank by name and frank by 
nature ”), “ we got to Hajpiir liefore dark, 
j and it was hardly worth while stopping 
I at tlie hotel all ni^ht, and we thought it 
would he rather tun to try and find our 
way up by the charcoal-men’s footpath 
instead of the road, and so we .started to 
j try it.” 

“.Ju.st like one of your mad tricks, 
Leighton,” said tlie liead master, re¬ 
provingly ; “ I really don’t know what 
I'm to do with j ou. And i/ow, Ullmaiin— 
what could have put it into i/oiir head 
to risk your life in such an insane 
way 1 ” 

“ He went, and so went I also,” said 
Friedrich Ullmaiiii, comjio.sedl.v. 

I “ Well, if you think yourself hcuiid to 
go wherever Leighton goes, you’ll have 
j enough to do," said Dr. iSedgwick, laugh¬ 
ing in spite of himself at the (Jermaii 
i hoy’s perfect coolness. “You seem to 
obey linn ns implieitly as Orson obeyed 
Valentine. Do you know who Orson w.as, 
Ulhiianii ?” 

“.la, I hafe rend of him !” answered 
Friedrich, with a broad grin of recogiii- 
I tion ; “ lie vas a Cherman poy, who vas 
educate by one great big Iksii' ! ” 

I This unexpected hit at the Doctor 
himself ^whiem was quite accidental on 
' honest I riedrich’s ixirt) .sent Leighton 
, into a fit of laughter so loud and hearty 
' that the head master himself could not 
I help joining in, as did Ullmnn likewise, 

J though evidently witliout tlie least idea 
of having made a joke. 

“ AVell,^’ said Dr. ,Sedgwick, “ you'd 
better go and put on clean clothes, and 
then I'll give you some supper, and hear 
your adventures. By-tlie-by ” (and his 
genial face clouded over suddenly), “ did 
you see Mr. Wolfert at the BajpiV 
Hotel ? He muft have been there if he'd 
started fiom Dehra.” 

Both boys answered in the negative, 
and were disiiiis.sed, while the Doctor, 
comforted by this assurance that his 


friend could not be out in the storm, .sat 
down again. 

But he liad hardly resumed his sent, 
when suddenly everything became as 
liglit as day in the glare of a broad blaze 
of lightning. 'Hie hooks and papers 
scattered over the table, the portraits on 
tlie wall, tlie great waste of dark moun¬ 
tains outside, were all terribly di.stinct 
for one moment, and then blotted out 
again. Then followed a thunderclap like 
the crash of a hundred jiieces of brass 
caiiiinn all fired at once, the eclio oi 
which went ruiiihiiiig and roaring 
through every cleft and cranny of the 
surrounding cliH's like the volley-firing 
of a battle. And now the whole fury of 
the storm broke loose at once. The wind 
howled and shrieked, and shook the 
strong rafters till they groaned, and the 
heavy bullets of rain came hanimeriiig 
upon the rattling windows, while the 
thunder roared and hanged overhead, 
and flash after Hash lit up the jiouriiig 
sky and tossing forest, only to rejiluiige 
them into deeper darkness. 

“A fearful night!” muttered the Doc¬ 
tor. “ God help any poor fellow wlio may 
be out in it! I’m glad jioor Arthur’s 
safe, anyhow.” 

The boys and the supjx-r appeared to¬ 
gether a few minutes later, and the 
t'ormer, after a march of several hours 
over some of the steeliest mountains in 
Northern India, made a meal at which 
the head master (with whom both were 
great favourites) looked on in mingled 
wonder and aiiiuscnieiit. But even a 
sclioolhoy’s appetite cannot last for ever, 
and Leighton at length began his story 
as follows. 

“ We got on all right, sir, till we were 
past the toll-bar above llajpur, and well 
up that steep hit beyond it; hut just 
there the mist >>egan to catch us up. At 
first we didn’t think much of it, and only 
went a bit faster to try and get clear; 
but soon it got so dark that we might a-s 
well have Been in a coal-cellar. I had 
fairly to grope my way, and old Fred 
here kept running iiishead against every 
rock and tree he came to, just as if he’d 
been a battering-ram.” 

“Ja, ja, dat is zo,” assented Ullmniui. 
as complacently as if his friend had been 
ascribing to him every virtue under the 
sun. 

“ We .soon found that we’d lost our 
way,” pursued Frank, "and just as 1 was 
looking about to try and make out where 
we were, my foot slipped, and I found 
myself sailing down-hill on my hack 
twenty miles an hour, with about a hun¬ 
dred lag stones running after me. Ju.st 
lus I'd managed to briiig-up against the 
stump of a tree 1 heard Fred singing out 
for help like anything, having gone so 
deep into a hole that he stuck fa.st and 
couldn’t get out again ! ” 

“ And veil I did get out I did leave dc 
one half of mine coat iiehind,” aildcd 
Friedrich, with a placid smile. 

“Just as I had scrambled up and pulled 
Ulhnann out,” resumed Leighton, “ there 
came a harsh, na.sty, snarling cry out of 
the thickets overhead, which I knew 
directly for the yell of a panther ! ” 

“ Dear me ! ” crierl the Doctor, start¬ 
ing ; “ weren't you very frightened, my 
hoy i ” 

“ Well, I lar.i,” said Leighton, frankly, 

“ for 1 rememliered that story of the 
mail-carrier being eaten up on his way 
here only tlie other day. Just then there 
started up rigid in front of us, as if he 
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the storm burst, and I’d have done it too 
if my horse liadn’t fallen lame, so that I 
had to get off and lead it by the bridle. 
Besides, I was detained at the Jlission 
School, for Mr. Herron wouldn’t hear of 
my going without some tea, especially as 
he wanted my advice about a suspicious 
man (a very tall dark native in white, as 
he describes him, with black hair and 
large bright eye.s) who has been hover¬ 
ing round the school for the last day or 
two watching the children.” 

Dr. Sedgwick started, and the boys 
exchanged significant glances. 

“Talking of children,” continued ilr. 


Wolfert, .stepping into the doorw ay w ith 
a bundle which he had just lifted oh his 
horse, " what do you think of t/ii-i speci¬ 
men ? It’s tolerably unique anyhow.” 

So saying, he whipped oil' the water- 
roof cloak that covered the supposed 
undle, revealing to the Doctor s a.s- 
tounded eyes what seemed at first sight 
like a splendid bronze statuette, but 
which a second glance showed to be a 
slender native boy, with all a tiger’s 
supple vigour in his brown sinewy limb.s, 
and more than all its fierceness in his. 
restless black eyes. 

(To bo continued.) 
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hul risen through the earth, a tall dark 
m.iti in white, with a pale light playing all 
round him.” 

The Doctor looked puzzled, and rubbed 
his rhin (loubtingly. 

“ I s.aw tlie next minute that the light 
rame from a lantern at his belt, and it 
cfune just in time too, for w'e were on the 
very edge of a Mief (ravine), I don’t know 
how deep, and in another moment we 
.sliould Ipoth have gone down head fore- 
mo.st! ” 

■‘Jawohl, we should ourselves hafe 
broken into m.any, many pieces, ” supple¬ 
mented Ullmann, in the most cheerful 
tone imaginable. 

“The man halted close to us,” con¬ 
tinued Frank, “and then bent down and 
stared into our faces as if he’d look us 
right through, and muttered, 

"‘Faringhis !’ (Europeans). 

“ His face looked so ghostly in the dim 
lisht, with its sharp white teeth and 
gre.at gl.aring eyes, and the long black 
lair hanging loose all round it, th.at I 
really felt rather queer, for I thought he 
must he mad. But, mad or not, he was 
our only chance of finding our way, so I 
X'ked if he would guide us to Masuri. 

“He loirkcd liard at us .again for a 
minute, and then said, in Hindustani, 
hut with a queer outlandish kind of 
accent, ‘Do you both belong to the 
school?’ And when we said we did he 
five a sort of start, and seemed as if he 
was going to say something else ; but, 
iiptcad of that, he took the lantern in 
his hand and said, ‘ Come,’ and away ive 
went. He marched on w ithout saying a 
word till we came in sight of the lights 
of the viUage and got into the main 
load leading up to it; and then he just 
waved his hand towards them and i 
raaished like a ghost.” | 

Frank ended, the storm outside, 
wliich had lulled for a moment, burst 
ii'i-th again with redoubled fury, shak¬ 
ing the house to its very foundations, 
hut its uproar ivas suddenly out-tliun- , 
(lered by a mightier sound, as if the 
s’liole mountain were being tom from its 
roots by an earthquake ; and then fol¬ 
lowed crash upon crasli, each louder and 
laore terrific tliau the last, till at length 
the fcai-ful din died away in a hollow' 
umnnur far below. 

■■Thiit must has'e Ijeen a rock falling 
fmm the hilltop,” said Dr. Sedgwick. 
'You see now, boys, how rash you’ve 
been and how much trouble your 
tlioughtle-ssness might have caused. 
Suppose I had known you were on the 
nwt and had had to sit here listening to 
all^thisl” 

“ITu very sorry indeed,” said Leigh¬ 
ton, repentantly ; “I never thought of 
that, though of course I oug/ii to have 
thought of it, but you know I'd never 
vex you wilfully." 

“No, I’m sure you wouldn’t, my boy,” 
tuplied the Doctor, kindly, “ but do just 
try und be a little more thoughtful next 
time, for—” 

Here the head master suddenly stopped 
viiort, and astonished his hearers by 
spriuging up and darting out of the room 
like a luadman. The boys rushed after 
him, .as if playing “follow-my-leader,” just 
tu time to bear him open the door and 
•‘mjt into the darkne.sa outside, 

“■Yrthur, my dear fellow, have you 
ntally come after all ? How could you 
ntnsucharLsk?” 

“Well. you sec,” replied a voice out of 
the gloom, “ I hopecf to get here before 


Off once more, “iw good as new,” 

Rather better, let us hope ; 

Ready all the world to view, 

Finding nought beyond our scojie. 

Vast the crew that join our ship, 

Though some comrades old and staunch 
Give us year by year the slip 
Who were inth us at the launch. 

Never mind ; each vacant place 
Soon is taken by fresh boys, 


Short of stature, smooth of face ; 

Thus things keep their e<iuipuise. 

Now then, lads, the tnxtli confess, 

Have we not redeemed our pledge 
Given when starting? Hark ! your “Yes*'’ 
Echoes round earth’s farthest edge. 

Haul the anchor up, then I Who 
Joins US till our goal we win? 

B. O. P. is staunch and true 
E'eu to those who take it in! 
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OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

« 

HAKKOW. 

Bv AX Old Hakbow Bov. 

I.—THE SCHOOL. 
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Harrow School from the Road. 


T en miles north-vest of London rises a. 

liill, forming the horizon in that direc¬ 
tion. and almost on the summit of this highest 
I>oint in Middlesex stands Harrow School. 

Tlie apc.x of the liill from which the town 
(Iliirrow-oii-thc-Hill) takes it name 
crowned, as seems only right, by the parish 
elmndi, suiTonnded by shadowy elms, and 
dedicated to St. ^larj*. 

.lust below the cliiirchyard and on the 
southern slope of tlie hill stands the school, 
whicli was founded in 1571 by Jolin Lyon, a 
yeoman of Preston, a small hamlet in the- 
neighbourhood. 

In tliat year ho obtained letters patent 
and a royal charter from good Queen Bess 
lor the foundation of a free grammar school 
for Ihjvs. However, in the orders, statutes, 
and rules which he drew up for the govern¬ 
ment of Ids scho<jl it id stated that “tiie 
s<dio(»lmastcr may receive over and above tlie 
youth of the iiihahilaiits within this parish 
so many Foreigners, as tlie wliole may bt^ 
well taught and a])i>liod and the place can 
conveniently contain, and of these Foreigners 
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he may take such stipend and wages os he 
can get.” 

Had it not Ijecn for the insertion of tliis 
clause the scliool would prolwihly liave re¬ 
mained to this day nothing more than a 
siuall free village schwjl, witli no jjistory 
worth recording. But profiling by thi.s 
clause, in a very few years “foreigners” 
began to be attracte<l to Ihe school, and soon 
swami>ed the free element. 

It may not be uninteresting to take a 
glance at some of the provisions and direc¬ 
tions contauied in tlic orders and statutes of 
the founder while tliey are liefore us. Among 
the .articles lie directs tlie parents shall pro¬ 
vide for the use of the scholars arc. “Hiifficient 
paper, ink, jkjiis, Ixmks, candles for winter, 
jnid all other things recpiisite for study, togc- 
tlier with a b(jw, throe shaft.s, 1k)w strings, 
ami a hracer to exercise slmoting,” for at that 
time it must l)e renieml>ered that archery 
was one of the chief amusements of the coun¬ 
try. It lia.s been attempted by means of a 
cockney pun to connect the name of the 
schmd with the arrows or .sliafts mentioned 
by .John Lyon, but it is needless to say there 
is no g«>nd ground for this. 

He further directs that all the scholars 
wor-e to attend the church, where “ thirty 
good, learned, and godly sermons were to lie 
j)reachcd yearly for ever.” And he goes on to 


say they shall not come to schwd “ iin- 
comherl, unwashed, ragged or sloven-like,” 
a ix)iidition unfullilled by the late Harrovian 
and novelist Anthony Trollope, according to 
his own memoirs. 

' Ftirther he instnicts the master to punish 
severely “sweai-ing, lying, picking, stealing, 
fighting, filthiness or wantonnesa of sj>eech.” 
He goes on to state that scIumjI was to Iwgin 
at “six in the morning, or as early as boys 
could assemble, taking into conshleration the 
season of the year and the distance of their 
homes.” The school was to 1)0 divided into 
five form.s, and very backward boys were to 
be placed in a class by themselves, and calle<l 
the Peties ; and he directs the master, just be¬ 
fore the school broke up for the night, to 
give the translatiim of three Latin wonls, and 
make liis scholars rei)eat them at scliool tlic 
, next morning. 

I Tlie hours he fixed for v ork were long, hut 
in playtime he says the Iwys might drive a 
[ top, tuss a hand-ball, run, and indulge in 
j archery. 

' AVe know little of the history of tlie school 
J for the first hundred years of its existence, 
j But in 1701 the first name was carved in the 
j fourth-fonn room {hereafter to be described), 
j T. Basil claiming that lionoiir. 

I The scliool, however, was growing, and in 
1 1721 tlie numbers reached 144. In ltl33 they 


reached 2.j9. But in 1844, under the late 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Wordsworth, then 
head master, they had fallen as low aa seventy. 
From this jKiint they again commenced to 
incieiuse under Dr. ^’^aughan, and have risen 
steadily till now there are over 528 .scludars, 
and could be almost as many more wa.s there 
accommodation for tliem. Tints it will l>e 
seen that with certain tluctiiations the school 
has gniwn and far overstej)i)cd the design 
and expectation of its founder, Jolm Lyon, 
j Earlier in this cliiipter we mentioned the 
school as standing just l>elow the churcliyunl. 
Tlie original school built by John Ia’oii r/iV/ 
stand liere, an«l that building, adde<l to and 
I enlarged, still remains, hut as numbers in- 
! creased so further accommodation wa.s re- 
I qiiired, ami the “ new schools ” .s])raiig uj) on 
I tlie eastern slojio of the hill side by siile with 
' tlie scliool chapel. In later years other 
buildings have been added in connection willi 
I tlic school—tlic \'aughan Lihraia- in nieiiior>' 
of Dr. Vaughan, and the music school ami 
I natural science scliool, while as a iiiemorial 
I of the tercentenary in 1871 the new sjieoch- 
t ixioin was built. Tlicsc form the buildings of 
the school proper. Besides these there are 
' the racket and fives courts, the gyninasiuni. 

■ and workshops, to bo described in due 
course. 

{To be continued.) 


BKITISH PEBBLES: 

WHEKE AND HOW TO FIND, AND HOW TO CUT AND POLISH THEM. 
Bv THli KliV. A. N. m.a,, f.g.s. 


■“ TTURR.VH ! wc are going to the seaside 

Xl next week ! ” How often has such an 
exclamation bui’st from a Ixiy’s lij)s in tlie 
summer holidays, and with goml reason : for 
there is a sense of freedom ami exhilaration 
alxiut the sea which hoys cannot fail to r]»- 
]»reciate. What a contrast there is in ap- 
]»oarance when they return to scIkmiI lictweeii 
tliosc who liave spent the holidavs by the 
-sea and those who have not! The “sea- 
urchins ” come back with a rich sunburnt 
oomplex'ion, with a glow of health beautiful 
to contemplate, “ with their liearis still ting¬ 
ling with the salt, salt wind, and the tiniilile 
and the tossing of the sea.” As for the 
othem—well, they could not lielp it, and per¬ 
sonal remarks arc not alwav.s agreeable. 

An cudles.s variety ot delights can l>o en¬ 
joyed by the sea. Bathing, boating, fishing, 
jimldling, building sand-castles and forts, en¬ 
gineering ex]K5rinienl8 in canals and |>onds, 
]>rawning, sliriinping, collecting shells, ane¬ 
mones, and seaweeds, sailing toy-lKiats, 
cricket and tennis on the sands. Show me 
tlie Isiy who makes a rush for the lieaeh the 
moment breakfast is over, in jersey and 
knickerlxiekcrs and sand-slioe.s minus stock¬ 
ings ; who will remain out all day. and 
gnulge the hour for dinner, and groan when 
the dee|)ening sliadows of twilight compel 
him to return lionie—and I will show yon 
one who is rejoicing in vigorous life and lay- 
inguj) for liiinself stores of health to assist 
liis mental powers in honest liard work at 
sc!ifW)l. 

Well, now, you lioys who love the plea¬ 
sures of the seivsifle ; we are going to intro¬ 
duce a new attraction to your notice. 'I’hosc 
already enunieratcd are all highly wunmond- 
able. Any legitimate amusement which 


P.\UT I.—IXTROOfCTIOX, 

keeps you six or seven hours at a time in the 
fresli sea-air is sure to lie go<Ml. Raising 
sand-castle.s, for example, is a healthful re¬ 
creation. But there is little to show for 
your lalxnir. Tlie ine.xorahle tide comes in 
with stealing i»ace and smin levels your 
jiroudcst edifice. The gorgeotts towers, the 
princely jialaces, the frowning baltlenients 
HulB^ide into oblivion : the work of a morning 
is demuli.slied in a few brief moments. The 
amusement we are going to bring lieforc your 
notice jxisscsscs more solid and lasting attrac¬ 
tions, What say you to pebble huntixg as 
a seaside recreation ? 

Pebble-hunting is a resource calculated to 
excite liigh enthusia.sin. It brings us isto 
familiarity with some of the most beautiful 
objects in nature. Pebbles can Ikj obtained 
free of expense. Nature's inexhaustible troa- 
sure-house is always ojien. She invites you 
to approach and Iielp yourself at will. She 
otrers with unstinting hand stones of imperish¬ 
able licanty. It is ungracious to scum her 
lilierality. 

There is classical authority to commend the 

I mrsnit. Perhaps you renienil»er Ovid's 
)cant>ful appeal to a certain young lady 
named Corinna, who was inc<litating a sea 
voyage. Ho says, “The shore should bound 
a maiden’s travels; the iiatlilcss Matcix are 
full of ])eril; the niid'S^a lias no shells or 
jxainted stones; these atlbrd .«copc for loiter¬ 
ing ujion the thirsty shore ; tlie .saml.s sliould 
Ite printed by a maiden’s marble feet.” From 
tliis we may gather that the young ladies r>f 
Rome, wlien they took their summer outing 
at I*a*stnni or Bane, found delight in search¬ 
ing for the “painted stones,” which can 
none other than agates, the very js^bbles m-c 
want to find. But the yoiuig hitliCH of Eng¬ 


land differ from their fair sisters of classic 
Rome. They do not as a rule show iiiucli 
care for the ^Kict's ndmonition. They like the 
painted stones well enough wlien deftly pre- 
pai'e<l by the jeweller’s art as brootdies and 
necklaces ; but the fatigue of long lieach-ram- 
blcR is too severe a tax upon ibeir marble 
feet. The exercise is far lietter suited to the 
sturdy legs of tlieir brotlicrs. 

We ju'oiMise, then, to give you a series of 
]iaj'ers on British Pebbles—how recognise 
those worth collecting, where to IiM»k for 
them, and liow to cut and jM)lish them for 
yoursclve.s. The prospect of all this ought to 
ensure your interest. No int^iazine for Ixjys 
lias ever yet given iiractical instructions 
about cuUinjr and polishing stones. The ln'st 
pebble UTUKilishcd looks dull ami dead. The 
jioli.shing oringH out its lieautv and iiinkeK it 
a lasting treasure. The yiolisliing is nothing 
else than rufihing the pebble smooth. A llint- 
yiobble is so lianl tliat when rubbed periectly 
sm<K)th it reflects light just asgla-^s and water 
do. Nofliingi-x put on to make the surface 
sliine, an in polishing wood. Tlio |H;i)ble is 
merely vuhbea mnooth ; and when this is done, 
the surface proves to lie so hard that no in- 
stninient of the hardest steel, not even a file, 
will j)roflnce uymn if the faintest s<*ratcli. I 
am speaking of the jlint-jiebiilcs or agates 
which are to lie found upon many IjearLes. 

To use a sacred cxjjrcssion, llie.se agates are 
“chief things of the ancient mountnins, and 
precious things of the lasting liills." I'ormc*! 
origimilly by .some mysterioii.s process in the 
deep-sea deposits of the chalk .stiafu -brought 
to liglit by tlie denuding forces of air ami 
wafer, assisted by volcanic upheavals of tlie 
eai til’s crust—the pebbles of our lienclies were 
received into the sea’s embrace far oil in the 
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. 1 -k;.'TTminl of (inie. The sea, ini‘,"htiest of 
•■r^ciiral lai'idaries, lias Injen workiti^j: at 
tUia lliroagli unntmil>ere<l centuries. Rolled 
Av'^lessly to an«l fro hy the flowing and ebh. 
ii ;2 titles, cau^jht up and ilunir hy teinpestu- 
.<« ■arases, ;?To«nd with constant* tribulation 
one aaolbor, these pebbles have been 
v.-irl\’ f«iliioDe<l into Iheir rounded forms. 
.\z<\ !*owc tind them, monuments of God’s 
ivrknw-aship. children of the sea. 

The fiwt diiRculty is, how to rccog3u’.se (he 
f’t! prW/cji as tbev lie amid tlie countless 
hs: (»: less inicnjsting stones. I often heixr 
• ’(|iie!<tion, “Can you tell what a x>ebble 


rill fie like iusiile before v 


oil cut It 


The 


lanff i'* “Yes” and “No.” I can tell so 
iliat I should not labour at cutting and 
ich'ihin"an obviously worthless stone; but, 
iL- ’ often a stone which pives^ood promise 
r.3 ihe outsiile jiroves unintercsstiuj; when cut, 
*!i<l>ois laid aside on the shelf as an exam, 
j'f 'If iiareouiieil toil not worth any further 
•: <il)!c. Tuis Is inevitable. But, far from 
h-a 2 aflLscoura;;enieiit,such disap{M)iiitment8 
• ^ly >orve to stimulate the 2 eal and sliar|>en 
i- tieultics in liwcriininating the realprizc.s. 
A* recngniring an agate at first sight, my 
•rail W of six years old learnt the secret in 
K' (han a weeh ; and tliough of course a 
'.uie {KHctical denion.stration is preferable to 
«leal of written instruction, still 1 feel 
••'fliitlent of success in teaching you tlie 
you will follow mo through the course 
d these {«pers. 


The simplest language shall be employed. 
We may leave the liigh-sounding, sesquipe¬ 
dalian woril.s to learned scienlitic treatises. 
When sjxjaking, for example, of a “ring- 
agate ” we will refrain from calling it “a 
siliceous concretion,” and its “nest” in tlie 
rock “ail amygdaloidal cavity.” There is not 
much merit in high-Hown ^language when 
simpler words will answer the purpose. Boys 
like a good long wonl now and tlien, wdiether 
they unflerstand its meaning or not; like the 
old woman who dearly loved the word “ fe¬ 
licity;” she didn’t exactly know what it 
meant, but she knew it had something to do 
witli the “ in'ards of a pig.” It is, however, 
an open question wlietlier Iniys wouhl l»e 
edified hy the perusal of papers worded in 
unintelligible language. 

So the task before us is to lead yon by easy 
and pleasant paths to take interest in a .spe¬ 
cial brnncli of mineralogy. A coloured plate 
will lie is.sued during the progres.s of these 
articles giving siiecimens of British ]>ebble», 
showing all the varieties worth searching for, 
with a description of each. Then w ill follow' 
irtstructions now' and where to find similar 
|>ebl>le»; how to construct and fiiniisli n 
lapidary’s liencli; how to cut and iKilisli the 
pebldes. JtiHho|>ed that the prospect thus 
lielJ out will excite your intei'est, and that 
man.v recruits will hereafter enlisted 
among the numlier of entlnisiastic iiebble* 
hunters. 

(Tj be cwUinwd ) 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

By Professor Hoffm.amx, 

A uthor vj “ Modem Matjic,' “ DraxcinQ-room A uimcmcnts," etc. 


I inmox is common to all ages. The 
A youDgster of ten, iKdiolding his first 
^rfnmiance, longs, witli the entliu- 
a fresh and guileless nature, to be a 
Advancing years bring nmturcr coun- 
-h. Even a cinnis t>r menagerie in course 
■f hrue joJis ou the intellectual palate, and by 
tie tiine he lia.^ mounted his first stick-up cof- 
»f 'i oung England has outgrown his ambition 
■ J tlie motley and yeanis to Ikj a conjurer 
iifrtcad. 

\t'x every l>oy is at heart a conjurer. 
Wiihvjine die longing to know “ Imw’ it is 
and to do it, lasts even to inaturer 
Isjgcnlcmaiu find.s its votaries in the 
varied circles. I c<juhl name a royal 
[-ii. ^ Indian prince, a noble carl, a lioman 
ecclesiastic, two or three Ixirristers 
in the law, tw’o or three doctors, n 
»klffated composer and j’innist, an ac- 
"•cBtant. an engineer, two leading city iner- 
'■anu, and others too numerous to mention, 
have attained dLstiriction as amateur 
The late Professor I*nlmor, one of 
of linguLsts and ablest of Oriental 
an adeptat legerdemain ; and in 
rAuy an Arab tent, even now, is tlie st«»ry told 
dtheniiraclea worked in the Ea.stem tw'ilight 
• the wonderful “Slieikli AlHlullah,” as 
'■liujer was called among his Bedouin 

rhf-ic arc. no doubt, exceptional cases. 
‘‘■'^jBring is a form of romance, and, like 

• d.p*if>iKantic instincts, generally gets pushed 

' gmw older, by the hard realities 

*• lAfer life. But I think it may s.afcly l)e 

timt nine out of ten youths under 
j’^'y iake an interest in tlie magic art, and 
xi*h«l at evening ]iartics that they t<io 
ahle, liT^y the nimlde-tingered gentle- 
liie calm smile anil tlic snowy 

• to collect half-crowns from the air, 
r.^w-Liid eggs from elderly gentlemen’s 

•iii'kt.’x; to make puddings from jxicket- 
• ■::ijiprthieN ami cakes in hats. Now 
arc i»j no ineanH unattainable accom¬ 


plishments. The present pages are designed 
to encourage so laudable an ambition, and 
to enable the young aspirant to hecoine a 
conjurer on his own account. 1 will not say 
that he sliall quite emulate the acliievemcnts 
of a Hermann or a Hartz, but I may wifely 
promise t hat, assuming the aspirant to jKtssess | 
fair intelligence, the usual numljer of lingew ! 
andthumlis.andasutticiencyof i>erseverance, | 
he .shall be enabled to develop into a very j 
re8|>ectable dniwing-room conjurer. Of course 
it will l>c understo<Kl that mere reading will 
be of little avail 3vithoul j»ractice ; but the ! 
amount of practice need not l)e very forinid- ^ 
able. An hour, or even half an hour a day, i 
well employed, will soon give the neophyte j 
very considerable skill in sleight of hand. For | 
many of tlie trick.s I shall describe no special 
dexterity is requisite, tliough even these will 
go all the better the more often they have 
l>een rehearsed. 1 

The fii*st power winch (he novice must seek 
to acquire Ls that of “palming,” and this 
once thoroughly’ iiuostcrcd, he is already half 1 
a l oiijurer. Tlio word “ ]iahuing ” is used in | 
two senses—first, os meaning the mere hold- | 
ing of a given object concealed in the palm. ^ 
and secondly as meaning the act of jilacing it j 
in tliat iMisition. The word is used in- ’ 
diirerently as signifying these two things, but ! 
the context will readily show' in which of the 
two senses it is intended. To acquire the j 
jKiwcr of palmiim. take an.v good-.sixed coin, i 
say a ixjnny, lialf-crown, or tiorin, lay it on 
the palm of the riglit Iiand, slightly contract 
the p.alm, and lot the hand fall to the bide. 
At lir.st you will proliably drop (he coin, but 
after a few atfcmjds you will find thatit is re¬ 
tained. its edges being clip])€d between the I 
liall of tile tliuiiib and tlie opposite portion i 
of the palm. Holding a small coin, say 
a shilling or a sixpence, in the aaaie man- 1 
ner, is less easy, imt will quickly follow. ' 
When you find tliat you can carry tlie : 
coin in tlds manner with ease, keeping | 
the liaiul easy and natural, and only slightly 


closed, priK-eed to I^esson No. 2. Take 
the coin lietween the thumb on tlio one 
side and the second and tliird fingeiN <m the 
other. With these two fingers draw the coin 
along the thumb into the ]>alm of tlie hand, 
fixing it there by a smart pressure ; then 
open tlie liand again. When you can do 
this neatly and quickly with the band at rest, 
practise doing the same thing with the hand 
in motion towards the left hand, which .'should 
come up to receive it, and should close as if 
the coin liati been transferred t)ici*eto. 

In my next paper I shall show you liow’, 
^^y incan.s of this one sleight, you can work, 
tw o or three eft*ective tricks. 

(re be coiUinved.) 

-- 

THE “BOY’S OWN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL FUND. 


(Con{ri^ution8 received tip to A v/twl 25.) 

£ B d. 

Brought forward.. .. I4i» S 7J 
July f)l.—Beeswax, Is. ; Tlie Boys of the 

AVickwar Collegiate School, l&s. 0 1C 0 

August 1.--Collected by Edward McQulre 
(Rusholiiie), 178. Ud. ; Collected by A. S. 

Ilarrox, 5d.; J. S. Wilding (Lytham). 
fts. ; B.O.P. Reader, 2s. ; Per H. M. H., 

2b. 6d. : Collected by U. Linstead, Is. 0^1. 1 14 11 

August 4.—British and American Schools 
(Paris), collected by A. J. l)eaue, 2b. lid., 

E. Breyor, 48. 2d., F. .Symonds, lOs. 5d., 

O. Crooke, 178. Od. ; 0. AVallls, 4d.; A. E. 

Bunney (W'incliester), 2s. 6d. 117 10 

AUTUBt 5.~H. Boulton (Borncnstle), 5g.; 

Cullected by P. Keele (llighbary), i^l 12s. 1 17 0 

August 0.—A. J. Cnropbell, Is.; Collected 
by A. Rutherford, 10s.: Collected hy 

L. Hendson, 7s. .0 IS 0 

August 7 . —■ Collected by W’alter Poiuo, 

£2 ICb. Cd.; J. C. Gill (KAlgbaston), Is. ,. 2 17 C 

August 17.—Collected by A. T. and J. B. 

Girling (Duldin), Ss. Gd. ; Collected by 
H. B. Betterton, 128.; J. H. Critcli (Wing- 
linni). Is. ; Collected by C. XI. Williams 
(Iltddeadon), Is.; Collected by C. T. AVin- 
ttr (SalisburyX Ids. bd. ; Collected by 
Henry A. Duvis (Stroud), 128. ; Wilton 
House School (Edgbaston), per J. Kellock, 

Esi(., £L; Collected by J. B. Lauderdale 
(Similerhtnd), Is. CJ.: Collected by U. 

WuIHb (XottinghamX 12s.; Ivanhoc, 4d.; 

W. H. King. 108. ; Arthur Rowand, Ib. ; 

A Boy's Sister, Is. ; C. T. Lowrcncet 
(liiigUtoi«), 2i.; A. E., Is.; Collected by 
E. Citnnichael (Xlalverii Wells), £3 Ss.; 

CoBecU'd by U. J. ^(orrls (Stoke Xewlug- 
tonX : Collected by A. Bentley (Great 
II.'invoi>d). Us.; G. R. J. (Glasgow), Is. Cd.; 

C )lle(:ted by T. D. S. Shaw (Bengeu), 

£l 3*!.: C. C. Piilne, 28. Cd.; “The Ana- 
kiiii," bs. Od.; Jus. McRoberts, £l 7s. Sd.; 
p. Mc.Vger (Ahmediibad, India), lOs.; 

M. N’.Vcnkt;t8WHmy(lJ*agpore, India), Is.; 

Collected by J. U. Inco (3’rinlty CollcRe 
School, Port-Hope, Canada), .tl bs.; E. B. 
iliininer(CbIa\vickX 28. ; E. C. Cunning- 


hum (Peterboro*), 2s. .. ,. .. 14 17 2 

Aupnst 18.—Philip Acton (Liverpool), Ctl.; 

MUs Cameron (Sevenoaks), Is.0 I G 

August 19.-J. T. Drought, 2s. Cd. ; Col- , 
b-cted by Herbert U. Potter (Uatnpsitud), 

lOs. ..12 C 

Ang^ist 20.,-Collected by H. Saunderson 
(Galasliieh), 8s. Cd. ; Collected by 
T. Ik’Leary Jiirvis (BcdLwd), £1 lls. 3d. 1 19 9 

August 21.—J. A. Arnold .0 10 


August 22.—Collected by Harold II. Taylor 
(London, W .), Ds. ; Senior Pupils of Daniel 
Stewart's College, per Ja«. D. Craig, Ehii., 

£1 5s. 4d.; Thos. H. (.Manchester), Is. .. 115 4 

An».:nst 23. — Collected by George Grout 
(London, s.W.). 01:1 0 

Carried forward ... .. £179 5 1) 
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A PnuTiciAX.—1. The Jnda® tree ii the Knamo»»tree. 
ntid ihe corruption u.ive rite to the tradition that 
licftriut banned hlmneU upon it. 9. See answer to 
T. D. A!»HDown. The eoloiira depend on tl»o IwdRe* 
o( the landowner of the party In the district 

where the contest is lield. Speaking generally, the 
Conservatives sport blue, and the Liberals bun. 

3. Ves. 

Charles D —Send for the Indexes to Vols. ri., ill., iv., i 
V.. and VI., and enclose sixpence for price and , 
postage. 

D P — 1. Tliere no such science, and such a book | 
would be an imposture You can no more tell our i 
char;icter from our handwriting than you con tell it 
fnmi our t)pe. i. The only remedy for green-Hy U 
tite syringe and the (Ingeri. 

Vavi<i —You should get your friends to apply to some 
' of the best shipidug »rra«. Several of the leading 
cnmpsiiies own traiuing ships in which apprentices | 
are sent to sea before Iwiug employed on the | 
steamers. | 

C0XSWAI>* t. Tlie description of the tent appeared in 
••A Week on Mn* Tli.imes" in Hie third volnme. 

2. After nil. perhaps, a g»H'Hl c*ont of dnbbln is the 
l>est; but let Ihe lHM)ts get wet Ant, oxd rub It in 
wl»cn they are half dry. 

J. S. A. P. -I. Ilru«h Ihe typo with strong Boda-wat<T. 

2 . 1 'l intingrollersaremaik-ol n mixture of four pounds 
of treacle and one poimd of the )>cst glue. lUeak 
up the glue utid soak it In soft water for an hour. 
Tnen lay U oa a board to dry and leave It till next 
day. Tlien melt it «lown in the glue-put and keep It 
free from water. Then .vtd the treacle and let it 
remain just under the boiling point for a couple of 
iuMirs or nmrv before you pour it Into the mouhL 
InNOKAill’!^. 1. Iti onr June part for we gave a 
coloured plaleof Ilia cricket colours of our leading 
schools. J. We have no sympathy whatever with 
the cuiiosity as to the whvrcalKints of certatii 
phrases. If you will mily rend your liihle and your 
Shakespeare you will find nine ieiiths of the iiunln- 
tloiis. It is not worth whilo to worr>- about what a 
reference to a conconlat.co would settle Imme¬ 
diately. 

F. .loLii:?.—At one lime lenses were granted for a cen- 
lurv, and hi or.U-r to recover the rent by distress llic 
reversion of the last >e:ir was reserved iu the ease of 
the ground l*elng let on an iimler lease. Hence the 
W years and the in>* yeaiw. Afterwards it was dis¬ 
covered that thirty-throe years w.is a generation, 
and the ninety-nine yr.ir« term hecauie handed < 
down to us as n lease for three lives. 

SL 0. U. O. r.—In the time of the great war a line-of 
battle ship was one carrying not less than sl.vty-fuiir 
guns. 

T. OWEX.—Tlie barge stones at .‘Stonehenge arc sarsen 
Btoiivs. sucl) ns are often found on chalk ilowns. 
There i.-i no dilheulty in aeeoiintiiig for their Wing 
then?; the mystery about the monninenl is not eon- 
cctidng the big stones but the little ones in the 
inner ring. Where dl'l they come Iromr^ The big 
stones an* by no mean* ” the largest ever, ’ etc., etc. 
At llaalbek the llrst tier above'gnmiid consists of 
stones tif different leiigths, but all above twelve feet 
thick .and twelve feel wide, riml then e/»rou three 
stones each more than sUty-three feet long. One of 
them lies in the quriiTy. where ll e.m be vlewe.l all 
roiintl and iiie.asnred e.r-^lly tt K fourteen feet wide, 
sixteen feet deep, ninl *ivlv-idne ftxl long ' You see 
the .''toneheiige Bitrseiis ale nuTc pigmies after all. 
John TaH.—You c.m take the heights of the iimstain 
a full-rigged shipnt buliig In the pioporllon of inizeii 
7, main 1". fore •,». hi a (our-;nni‘ter Iho eeiilre 
masts are (he ^.'iniu Iieight. Who invented the nunt * 
Hun t know - .nl UmbI. that U to say -well. Pliny says 
Li:ed:dus, and you cannot prove he is «rung ! \\ ho 
Invent* '! sails : Perhairs lounis. us per Pliny, The 
fact is (hat Ha >bilns an*! learns were the conductors 
of the prehistoric patent olllee I 
P, 1. Make them mil of tin. or use night lights, 
g. The wind tb-peiids a good tleal on bind muses : n 
range of hlllB will make a gre.nt difference in a small 
lU.xtiict. .\t the leiifcide Ihe *lifreh‘nre In t«'mpern- 
turc b*-tween the land and watenhiring night midday 
causes tiie land and sea bivercs as descril>e<l in the 
text-bonk-s, and the prim iple is the .sann- on a larger 
»*‘ale. The air moves towanis tliu high tempcnitnre. 
C. Kfl'I.KIi -I A list "f P-rlti>h IHrds for naming bs 
gold by V.ni Vonr^t, PiitcTiiuster Kow, mnl nt all the 
natural hj.story *ln*ps. Try r.x.ke and .<011. .Museum 
?<tiiet. <»xf'W»l*Sli‘cel 2. riio plate of Hritlsh lliiiis 
w.as ctven in the fourth volnme, and c.xn now tmly 
bo h.id in the volume. 

II. T. F. HrcRWoRTii.—The figures were unaccount¬ 
ably juinled in error; but (he nllier etntcnients in 
tlie nrtieie lire correct, Lockwooi reached lot. 
.s:t 2* . buig. 40 4':’: Matklmmreachotl bit. , 

i-uig. t“;a. (heely linn not \et jiubUslie'l a bonk, but 
Mi'-srs. .'‘nmp*ott bow ami I'o. have issued the ac¬ 
count given by il«e rvsiueis. Us title is ••'Ihe 
itesene t*f lircily, ■ by Cummauder W. .s Schley and 
lTofess,.r j. it. .*5o!ey. 

A. F. W. In sign.alhng a p.-mse is made between each 
letterj and in writing the letters a space is left. As 
n matter of junctice the letten are seldom written 
iu signalling form, and the diitlLMilty does md exist. 
J, Clkbk. - Perhaps it was iM»ttdcre*l clnb moss— 
LycDpoihuin. If yon take some Iycopo*iium pi'w-der 
ami sprinkle it over the surface of a bn.Bin of wat<‘r, 
you may fdunae your b.mi'l to the bottom of the 
basin without its getting wet. 
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solitary case, as we get letters from New Zealand by 
almost every mall. Pacifle and direct. No Interest 
is taken in this country in wire-walking except by 
professional acrobsts, and an article on the subject 
would be of slender interest, and likely to lead to 
protests against oar encouraalng Blondinism, which 
is of no practical use In athletics. **Bought'* is s 
queer way of spelliug doubt. 

Bank Clere.—S end to Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex¬ 
change, London, for list of bis books on coromcrchd 
subjects, lliere ore books ou liaukiiig by Mocleod, 
by Gilbart, by Uankey, etc., etc. 

I, P. R.—1. There is a “Royal Navy List** published 
quarterly liy Wilherhy and Co., of 74, Cornnllb price 
seven slillliiigs and sixpence, which gives you the 
war services and dccoratlous, and all the particnlars 
you ask for. 2. Tliere are nineteen fure-aud-sftera 
in the Navy, all classed ns *’coastguiinl cruisers.*' 
One is a schooner, six are yawls, and the rest are 
cutters. The schooner Mennald is of 16& tons; the 
biggest yawl. Active, is of 131 tons : and the biggest 
cutter, Royal I’harlotto, is of 120 tons. The smaljest 
of these cruisers Is the ilary. stationed at Wey- 
muath. 3. In the list mention^ above you will find 
under the name of each ship now afloat thO iiauiei of 
the battles in which her predecessors of the same 
iisme have Imeii engaged. Just os a regiment has its 
“honours’* au lies a ship. 

RoniN^nn P.—1. Frumenty or furmety la wheat l>olIed 
iu water until it is quite soft, aud then taken out, 
drsioed. thinned with milk, iwceumed with sugar, 
and flavoured with nutmeg. S. The cemeut was 
simply shellac, which had been melted and run into 
small sticks when hut. Tlie best way to use it is to 
make the edges of the crockery as hot as yon can, aod 
then rub on the cement and join the pieces and tie 
them up together with a piece of tape before they 
have lime to cord. As a rule, the hotter cements 
are npidied, and the slower they cool the better they 
hold. 

Z, S.—The “griddle" is the sieve the miners use for 
separating the ore from the halvaiis; and the holvaos 
is the rongh staff ss it comes from the mine. 

J. U. Paper.—F oolscap has nothing to do with a fool: 

It is a corruption of the Italian "foglio capo"—a fall- 
sized sheet uf paper. 

11. Id-IOH. — 1. T he first Earl of Rosebery was a Uinl 
of the Bedchamber to lYince George of Deuiuwk, 
and was created viscount in 1700, and earl In 1703, 
for service! connected with the union of Scotland 
and England. The present is the fifth earl. 2. Yes. 
it was a Scotchman who arrested Robespierre, and 
ilia name was J. A. Rose. He was usher to the 
National .Asaembly. 

THE Bov s BIO SISTER —Boys enter the Navy as cadets, 
and they are trained lor their profession on boanl 
the Britannia nt Dartmouth. After Uiey have gone 
thr4>ugh the Britannia course they are examined and 
passed out. They then become midshipmen, and 
nud are appointed to sea-going ships. At pi^nt 
there are about fifty cadets and two hundred and 
fitly midshipmen. For full particulars as to examl- 
TiatioD and mode of nomination see the quarterly 
Navy List, published by John Murrsy, All>emarle 
Street, and obtainable through all booksellers. The 
limit of age is tblrteeu aud a lialf, so ttiat your brother 
is probably too old. 

Epwarp II. Wallace.—H ad yon read the Bov’s ©wn 
Paver as well os bound it you would have seen over 
and over again that eaeti volume hes an Index, and 
that the index is supplied from the office, with the 
I title-page, at a cost to you of one penny, or three- 

' haUjicnce post free. There has not been a volume 

' published ill which this has nut been stated 00 the 
lost page of the hut September uumlier. 

W. T. Scott.—N early all the hooks on yonrlist are by 
M. Jules Verne, and the authorised translations uf 
his Itooks arc published by Messrs. Sampson T^w 
and Co., in various ediliuiis, riuiglng in price from 
seven shillings and sixpence to one slillling. All 
M. Verne's iMKika first iistici in our pages have been 
published in book form by the same publishera. 

H. 0. Bfreell (Toowoomba).—!. Birdlime is merely a 
very sticky substance, that catches the bir«ls m 
treacle catches the flics. To make it yon can boll 
mistletoe berries iu o little water till they begin to 
break, put them in a sieve to drain, and while they 
are warm bray them In a mortar: or you can boll 
linseod-oil until it is thick enough. In fact, there 
are so many substances that will sen'e for the pur¬ 
pose. Good birdlime should be capable of being 
pull^ out in a thread throe feet long without l)renk- 
ing. 2. You must get our back volumes and consult 
the indexes. We have given so many articles on the 
subject that we must let it stand over for a time. 
Apt,—C all nt the bookstall at South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum. and bny a copy of the Art Director}*, price m- 
pencti. That will tell you how to set to work. The 
directory will be sent to you post free on applica¬ 
tion. eULlniing sixpence in stamps, to the Secretary, 
Science and Art iK-partnient. s.w. 

Never minp minamia.— 1 . The quickest and cheapest 
way would be to buy a botlio of lyre cement from n 
cycle shop. Pront’s elastic glue, price one penny per 
slick, obtainable of all indiarubber and grindery 
warehousea, is very useful for sniuU jobs. 2. It la 
the custom of the trade, and into that custom you 
will 1)0 duly initi.xtod. 

• With thiM vefk'* number n Coloured Plate is pre- 
geuted free. J/uH(lrfer»>Ho« 0/ it will appear dunnff 
the month. 
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juicl liatl a right to it by ancient usage and 
jjrescription. It was even said tirat tiie 
sjiTiie statute wldcli authorised the fair 
established tlie halfdioliday, but as I 
never saAV the statute-book I cannot 
undertake now' to say that this was so. 
It was sufficient, and .a great deal more 
than sufficient, that we thought so then. 

Of course we all looked upon this great 
event ns one of the best tilings of the 
term. It occurred soon after our return 
to school fi-oni the summer vacation, and 
we kept all the pocket-money which we 
had brought with us on purpose for it, 
to the great disgust of old Orueby and 
his witc, who kept a tuck-shop and 
brought a barrowload of tarts and sweet- 
stuff into the playground on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. They ctAdd get no cus¬ 
tomers at fair time except on trust or 
tick. It was really tick with them, for 
they used to make every boy wdio dealt 
with them without ready money sign a 
ticket for the value of tlie eatables sup¬ 
plied ; these tickets hail to be exchanged 
sooner or later for cash, and it w.as won¬ 
derful how they mounted up at the end 
of the tei-m. 

But, as I said, all our money was 
wanted now for the fair, where of course 
tickets were of no use and no trust of 
any kind was given or received, and 
Grueby had no little trouble to collect 
even the money that was due to him 
from last term. Andy and Ben and I 
had agreed to make one purse between 
us, and, as each of us tried to outilo the 
others in our contributions to the general 
fund, and I had lately had a remittance 
from India, we had a good bit of money 
to spend compared with some of the 
other fellows. 

It was a sjilendid morning tlie day of 
the fair. The sun wn.s shining gloriously, 
and, for the time, the pro.spcct of this 
day’s enjoyment hiul driven all other 
thoughts out of our head. We had seen 
the caravans and shows going slowly 
along the road past the school gates two 
or three days previously, great yellow 
houses upon wheels, witli dwarfs and 
giants and, in fact, a general menagerie 
concealed within them, and wild gip-sv- 
like men leading the horses, which could 
scarcely drag their heavy and mysterious 
burdems over the dusty roads. 

One of the largest of these vans w.as 
uarded liy a re.ai black man, who went 
y the name of Ococo, which was painted 
up over his own portrait on one of tlie 
panels—“Ococo, the Workl-ronowned 
Lion Tamer.” The lions, of course, were 
inside; we could hear them roar: and 
Ococo carried a knotted whip, which he 
smacked loudly from time to time to let 
them know that he was oii guard. Some 
of the younger boys were very much ex¬ 
cited about this, and showed their money 
to each other with which they intended 
to purchase admission to the wild-beast 
show. 

But that was nothing to what followed, 
for underneath a great painted canopy 
representing a Turkish mosque four 
huge, clumsy things like sack.5 of potatoes 
were seen ri.sing and falling at regular 
intervals, which were immediately recog¬ 
nised as the legs of an elephant. Whether 
ho helped to carry tlie mosque upon his 
back or not we could not tell ; but it was 
evident that, thougli on wheels, it dkl 
not carry him. 

It reminded me of the old story of the 
Irishman who went out to dine some- 
wliere in a London cab, a four-wheeler, 


the liottom of which had, by some acci¬ 
dent or other, fallen out. He had never 
been in a London cab before, and did 
not know tliat there was anything 
wrong. So when the cab went on lie had 
to run along with it and to be very careful 
to keep up the pace in order to save his 
shins. When he arrived at the door of 
tlie mansion wdiere he was to feed he 
looked at his black trousers and pumps 
all spattered with mud, and remarked to 
the driver, wliile paying the fare, that 
but for the look of the thing he might as 
well have walked. So hut for the look 
of the thing the elephant might as well 
have walked, but then we should have 
seen him for nothing ; and now we only 
saw his four gigantic feet, which acted 
as a stimulus to our curiosity. I-for one 
resolved that my lirst visit on the day of 
the fair should lie to that Turkish 
mosque, where no doubt the elephant 
would go down ujion his knees, and per¬ 
haps suffer me to mount upon his b.ack. 

Then there was a troop of acrobats, 
with their spangled calico dresses peep¬ 
ing out from under their old nagged 
coats, and their thin red legs ending in 
old and rather clumsy boots. Then 
came the merry-go-rounds and swinging 
boats, and the theatres-royal, and all 
sorts of other excitbig things, qim nunc 
pr/'iscrihere longum est. 

It will easily be understood that after 
expectation had been thus raised to its 
highest pitch by the procession of these 
vehicles close to our own gates, and the 
long-looked-for day had at length dawned 
upon us with a bright and glorious sun¬ 
shine—a fair day in every sense of the 
word—it was with no little consternation 
and perturbation and indignation that we 
heard, first a.s a mere rumour, but after¬ 
wards in more precise terms, that our 
half-holiday was to be taken away from 
us, and tliat no one wa.s to be allowed to 
go from the school to the fair. 

Andy Biwan called a meeting at once ; 
an indignation meeting. It was not the 
first time he had done that. He was 
always ready to take tlie part of the 
opjiressed, and to stick up for our just 
right.s. It had always been a grievance 
witli him that wc were not allowed more 
liberty at Southdown. He iiad addre.ssed 
more than one meeting on this question. 
It was a shame, he used to say, that we 
could not go in and out as we liked and 
visit the tuck-shop at any hour of thg day. | 
It was intoler.able and not to be endured ] 
that we should be required to keep within 
bounds. It W 0 J 5 degrading to have to 
shirk a master or a monitor in the neigh- 
! bouring town on a half-holiday. Andy 
1 often got into trouble for breaking the 
I rules and inciting other boys to do the 
same. But he did not care. He would 
have sacrificed himself and everybody 
[ else like a true patriot for the sake of 
I liberty. And, as be was really a good 
I fellow and no end of a talker, it was not 
surprising that lio succeeded in pereuad- 
ing several of the fellows to adojit Ids 
ideas. 

It was wonderful how main-grievances 
were brought to light by tlie power of 
bis eloquence, under which we had before 
“ groaned and writhed,” as he said, with¬ 
out being aware of it. 

But lilierty was the chief thing we 
wanted, so he told us. He would never 
re.st until he had enlarged the charter of 
our rights. Woolley was—well, not ex¬ 
actly a tyrant, nobody could say that; 
Andy himself would not say that; but, 


in short, an oppressor. He had no right 
to shut us up like dogs in a keiiiiel or 
cattle in a field ; we were his fcllow- 
cre.atures ; our faces turned uirwards to 
the skies, as his did, and not towards the 
earth—with a great deal more to the 
same ett’ect. 

I am sorry to say that I, for one, was 
quite carried away with Andv’s p.atrioiii 
eloquence. I admired his devotion. 1 
panted for freedom. I looked upon the 
liigh walls of the playground svhich we 
used for tennis, and the folding gafe.s, 
which were shut every evening at sun¬ 
set, as an insult. It was all very well for 
the juniors to be kept under bolt and 
bar, but boys of our age could not be ex- 
pectcfl to put up with it. 

Andy Bryan, Ben Chalmers, and I ray- 
self, with about a dozen other's, had 
therefore entered into a conspii-acy, and 
had bound ourselves by a solemn cere- 
monj' of a terrible and secret natui-e, 
with signs and p.asswords which were 
never to be betrayed, and by penalties 
which I dare not describe, to resist, in 
the name of the whole school, the oirpres- 
sion to which we were subject. 

I need hardly say, therefore, that the 
pr ospect of being deprived of our holi¬ 
day, and forbidden to attend the fair, 
ofiered a fine scope for Andy's eloquence, 
and all the boys were ready on this occa¬ 
sion to listen and applaud. It w.as no 
trifle to be deprived of the best and most 
popular tre.at of the whole year, and Di'. 

I Woolley had as yet given us no reason or 
i explanation for such an arbitrary act. 
As a rule, he was popular with the lioys, 
and allowed to be fair and just in all his 
dealings ; and though a little too strict, 
and apt perhaps to lose his temper with¬ 
out sufficient c.ause—as it seemed to us— 
yet in the main he was just, aitd even 
generous. In short, every one wltose 
I good word was worth having had a good 
word for Ur. Woolley. Itwasthe systeui, 
i not the man, that wo found fault w itii. 
We could not believe, therefore, that he 
really meant to interfere with our fair', 
statutory right to attend that statutory 
fair. 

The indignation meeting was inter¬ 
rupted by the rittging of the bell for 
school, it was adjounicd in haste ; but 
as we had received no authentic informa¬ 
tion upon the que.stion we liatl been dis¬ 
cussing, and did not 5 'pt know for ci rtaiu 
whether we were to be deprived of the 
half-holiday and the gcnei'.al ejrcnnt or 
not, it w.as just as well perhaps that the 
interruption occurred, tor the speakers 
had begun to get confused with h.ypo- 
thetical remarks and oliliquo nan-ation, 
.and there was some chaff going on about 
" ifs and ands” and “wouldsand cans, ’ 
and pots and pans, .and a gooil deal ot 
disturliance nltogetber. For at least half 
I the meeting were still in favour of Hr- 
, Woolley, not believing that he meant ii> 
stop our outing, and only afraid that 
this very meeting might put it into his 
head to do so. 

But as soon as we were assembled in 
.school all doubts u]inn that question were 
dissipated. Dr. onlley canu! in with a 
hesitating step and took his place at lii.s 
dc.sk, looking grave and anxious, iir.il a 
.solemn silence—a silence of expcctalioa 
—reigned throughoui tlie schooli-ooui. , 

"Get to your work, boys,” he said, 
after looking .about him nervously. 

He was not often nei'vous—nor hnd lie 
macli need to b(“. for as a rule lie cnalil 
always have the best of it in any argmiicnt 
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with the fellows. But he was nervous now, 
.'iiul as pale as a sheeted ghost—at least. 
S.J -Vndy whispered to me, but I cannot 
s'ly that I noticed it. Besides whicli, I 
have never seen a sheeted ghost, and .am 
tie judge of such lumber. 

tc your work, boys ; don't waste 
lirne,'’ said the master. 

But no one stirred. 

Dr. Woolley cleared his thro.at with a 
liiud and threatening " Ahem,” and looked 
fiercely round the room, hut no one 
lUHwered liim. You cannot answer a 
" hem ” very well. What are you to 

.■^iv ! 

Most of tlie boys remained standing in 
fl.eir places; some of the younger and 
iiiore timid sat down, but all kept their 
eyes intently fixed u)jon Dr. Woolley. 

-U length he made up his mind to 
S]'pak and have done with it. 

"The usual half-holiday to-day,” he 
•said in ,a monotone, the sort of tone that 
is usually employed by policemen when 
they tell you to move on, and some say 
liy ghosts — “the usual half-holiday 
to-day will be postponed till next week. 
Circumstances have rendered it advis- 
shlp. I nee<l not etqjlain them. Next 
week, on Thursd.ay, I purjjose to give a 
whole holiday ”—he emphasised the wortl 
“ whole,” and as no one cheered, repe.ated 
"a whole holiday next week, instead 
of a half-holiday to-d,ay.” 

murmur run through tlie room at this 
.vmiouncement. 

■■ Oh. sir. No, .sir ; no. sir ; oh, sir 1 ” 
was attererl by a dozen voices. 

Dr. Woolley stood motionless, waiting 
inr the murmur to subside ; but it grew 
louder. 

“Oh, sir. No, sir ! No, no, no. Shame, 
shame ! ” 

" Who says ‘ shame ’ i ” the Doctor 
•asked. 

.V s.neiiking sort of boy, whom nobody 
liked, his name was Slivers, turned round 
and made great eyes, nodding slowly 
towards that quarter from whence the 
"ffeuidve word harl issued ; but some one 
tweaked his ears so sharply that he sat 
down at once, screwing up his face like a 
broken whidow - pane, and whispered 
with tears in his eyes that ho had not 
done anytliing, and would not do it 
again. 

“Sit down, every one of you,” cried 
the Doctor, in his sternest tones; but 
tally half the fellows continued staiidmg 
in spite of him. 

“.Cm I to understand,” he asked, in a 
monotone as before—“am I to uuder- 
daud that those boys avho remain stand¬ 
ing refuse to obey me 1 Must 1 resort 
to extremities ? ” 

Host of the fellows collapsed at that 
-simple question. The word extremities 
hail a peculiar meaning for some of them. 
•Mly four continued unmoved. One of 
'hose four was Andy Bryan, another was 
Hen Chalmers, the third it will easily be 
2'j. ased was myself. Tlie fourth was a 
ittle undei'sized lad with an old-looking 
tare, who had been in the school for 
.''ears, it was said, and never seemed to 
vet any older or larger. His name was 
Kiiots. There were not wanting some 
miong the fellows who said he hiul been 
"n the foundation ever since the founda- 
"■ns laid, and was an early specimen 
■i the founder’s kin, a sort of Wandering 
'.i'' never wandered) with 

"hfiin time stood still—iiart and parcel 
"t the estalilishment. W o did not want 
him to join u.s in our protest, or 
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whatever you may call it, aiul did not 
feel any the stronger or better for his 
alliance; hut he wa.s just the sort of 
fellow to do what w.a.s not required—to 
thrust in his o.ar, as the .sailors say, where 
tlicre is no room for a scull. He winked 
at me, as much as to say that he had 
resolved to pull in the same boat with 
us, w'hetlier we liked it or no. 

Dr. Woolley advanced slowly to the 
s])ot where Andy, the biggest of the four 
rebel.s, stood, and halted exactly hi front 
of him. 

“ 8it down, sir,” he said. 

He miglit as well have S{x>ken to the 
wooden pump in the playground; it 
would have been just as likely to obey 
him. 

Br 3 mu looked Woolley quietly in the 
face ; not rudely, hut in a dignified sort 
of manner, and stood stock still, like 
—well, like the pump, if he wiO allow me 
to sa\' so. 

“ Hurrah! ’’ cried a .squealcy voice, 
wliich 1 recognised as Boots’s. 

Two or three other voices re-echoed 
the sentiment. 

The Doctor took no notice of any of 
them. He meant to have it out with 
: Andy Brj’an, because he was the biggest, 
i and hccau.se he avas avell kiioavn as the- 
champion who always stuck up for our.' 
liberties and rights. 

“ Come to my room after school,' 
Bi'yan,’’ he said. “ You also, and you, 
and you,” to Chahuers and myself and 
Roots. 

Then he went hack to his desk, aiidj 
turning in a quiet friendly sort of way 
with a wave of his baud to the school, 
said, 

“I am glad to find that ail of you, with 
the exception of four, acquiesce in the 
necessit}' I am under of postponhig—’ 

“ Oh, sir ; no, sir ! ’’ 

“ The necessity, I say, whicli I regret 
as much as j’ou do—” . 

“ Oh, sir; no, sir ; the statutes, sir; only I 
once a j’ear, sir ! ” 

“ I am sorry to disappoint j’oii ; I 
would not do it without good reason. 1 
■shall take care to prov ide a pleasant en- 
tertamment of some other kind for those 
who submit with cheerfulness to this 
necessity.” 

Most of the fellows seemed to be satis¬ 
fied with this piomise ; though some of j 
them whispered among themselves—■ 
shame, hlarne.v, and so on. Biyau sat 
down and we of course followed his ex¬ 
ample. There was nothmg else to he ] 
done; and we settled ourselves as well 
as we could to tlie usual routine of morn¬ 
ing lessons with the jirospect of a mow- | 
vaisf quart dheure in the Doctor's stud}' | 
afterwards. 

All except Bryan, wlio I noticed never 
looked at his hcolc, hut sat with his el¬ 
bows on the (leak gazing defiantly at 
the Doctor, or casting threatening glances 
at Slivers, the sneak, and at one or two 
others who had given in too easily, as if 
he meant to pay them out for it Viy-and- 
h.y. Bryan, like most patriots, was a hit 
of a bully, on principle, and could make 
it very unjileasant for those fellows who 
did not join with him in his efibrts on 
their behalf; hut everybody liked him 
all the same. 

WTien we were called up to construe, 
matters grew worse. \Vc were in Yirgil 
and the Doctor took us liiiiiself. Chal¬ 
mers was nt the top of llie cl.as.s, and I 
wa.s, on thatoccii.sion, and indeed on most 
occasions, near the bottom; for I never 


could do classics,e.specially the Georgies: 
tlipy are awfully hard. Bryan seemed 
at first as ff he did not mean to open his 
lil'.s. 

“ Broceed,” said tlic Doctor. 

Bryan took no notice. 

“ Begin, if you ])l(«ise.” 

Still no resjionse. 

'Woolley waited a moment, then gave 
him the first word. 

Still Bryan would not speak. 

The Doctor, with a look more sorrow¬ 
ful tliau angry, passed him by and 
nodded to the second hoy, who began tlio 
lesson. Bryan gave him a threatening 
look from the corner of hi.s eye, and 
evidently meant to pay him out after¬ 
wards. 

None of us knew the lesson, hut we 
blundered through it somehow or other 
till, as ill luck n ould have it, ave came to 
the word “ laniger.” 

Now of ooui se everybody knows that 
“ laniger'’ means “ woolly. ’ We used to 
speak of the Doctor as “ Laniger,” or 
“ L'amiy.” Ho had other names derived 
from the same root; sometimes he was 
called “ tlio landi,” and sometimes “ mut¬ 
ton,” according to the humour he was 
in, or the humour we were in. He was 
(|uite aware of this, no doulit. Masters 
always get to know these things, hut of 
course they cannot take an.v notice, and 
as a rule no disrespect is intended ; it is 
only for convenience or for fun, and 
nobody minds it. 

But now we had come to the word 
“ laniger,” and though one or two of the 
hoys winked and smiled at each other, 
we were mo.st of ns in a very had tenqver 
and dispo.sed to he awkward, so no om- 
would give the English of it. 

‘“Laniger,”’ said the Doctor, mildly; 
“come—‘laniger’ i” 

No one spoke, so he passed the word 
down from one to another. Then sud¬ 
denly, ns if he did not mean to be trifled 
with any longer, changed his tojie, and. 
fixing his e.yes sharply upon Bryan, 

“‘ijauiger,’” he said; "you, Bryan, 
tell me instantly.” 

“ Can't, sir,” said Bryan, in a tone 
which signified “won’t.” 

“This iiistaut, sir.” 

A pause. 

Doctor WcKjlley opened his desk and 
drew forth a cane. 

“ ‘ Laniger,’ ” he said, slapping his desk 
with it so that the noise resounded 
through the scliool. 

Bryan lcK)kcd up at him curiously. 

“Speak, sir,” said the Doctor, with 
another threatening Ki)ank upon tlie 
desk. “ What is the meaning of ‘ lani¬ 
ger'?” 

“ Bully,” said Bryan at last. 

“■ What, sir ! ” tlie Doctor exclaimed, 
scarcely helieving his own ears. 

“Bully,” he repeated. 

“ Correct him,’' said the Doctor, turn¬ 
ing to tlie next hoy quietly, and with a 
sort of gentlemanly appeal, which at 
any other time would not have been 
thrown away. 

But the next boy would not speak ; 
perhaps he was afraid of Bryan; and 
when it came to Chalmers's turn he also 
said “Bully” instead of “Woolly,” 
and of course I did the same, though J 
felt it was too had ,all the wliile. 

“ Go to your places,young gentlemen,” 
said the Doctor. “You will be sorry for 
this when you have had time to tiiink 
about it, and I sliall then be glad to re¬ 
ceive your apologies.” 
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We were sorry forj it already, .some of 
us, liut, we could not^.v^ry well say so ; it 
would have seemed so 'sueakish. But I 
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ai;i sure I felt when he said so quietly. 
‘"Go to vour places, young gent lone ii,” 
that we Lad forfeited our claim to the 


title, and that our master had vindicated 
his. I am of the same opinion still. 

{To he coutinxieii.) 



Bv D.vvid Kuk, 
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CHAPTER II.—A HINDU JUGGLER. 


T he stormy night was followed by one 
of those glorious spring mornings so 
common among the troiiical mountains, 
in the transparent clearness of which 
the distant hill-tojis, miles away, seemed 
within a stone’s throw. livery rock, 
every tree, stood out clear as in'a photo¬ 
graph. The dark ridges which heaved 
themselves wp on every side like surging 
wa\es were now bright with rushing 
streamlets, flittering in the sun as they 
leajied from rock to rock in an endless 
succe.ssion of tiny waterfalls. Far as the 
eye could reach, shadowy forests, spear- 
pointed crags, leafy hollows, black frovni- 
nig precipices, ravines a tliousand feet 
dee)) by a mile in Avidth, little green 
patches of tilled land j)Iastered on tlie 
sides of steep overhanging ridges, lay 
outspi'oad beneath the cloudless morning 
sunsLine in one blaze of glory. 

.'\s those Avho have seen the ilasuri 
School will remember, it stands at the 
farther end of the “ Alall,” or chief pro¬ 
menade of M.asuri Village, a little shelf 
out into the mountain-side, with a strong 
rail-fence to keep proinenaders from 
rolling down into the next jirovince. 
Though it represents the main street of 
the village, the Jlall h.as not a single 
house upon it, all the dwellings being 
either hung u]) overhead or pasted on 
below, and connected with the road by 
nari'ow, threiul-like )),aths, suggestive of 
their being tied with strings to keej) 
them from Hying away. Indeed, the 
buildings may well be irregular in a 
region 6,000 feet above the se.a, where 
thei-e is not a square foot of level ground 
which has not been made .so artiticiallv, 
and where, .should your foot slip while 
strolling about; you may “dro]) in upon 
a friend" in a new way by tumbling 
down his kitchen chimney, or flying head 
foremost through his drawing-room win¬ 
dow. 

Overhanging the Slall, at a height of 
two or three hundred feet above it. rises 
the highest point of the Masuri ridge, a 
steep, rock.v blutt', known as the “ Camel's 
looking down ujxm the Uehra- 
Dhoon Valley on one side, and on the 
other into a deep, gloomy, wooded ravine, 
seiiarating Masuri from the neighbouring 
village of L-andour. Beside the signal- 
gun mounted on the summit of this blufl' 
stood, a little after sunrise on the morn¬ 
ing folloAving the storm, a solitary man, 
looking keenly down the zigzag road that 
connected Masuri rvith the jflain. 

This solitary watcher was undeni.ably 
picturesque to a degree that avou Id have 
made him a worthy model for iNilvator 
liosa himself, but he certainly did not 
look like a man whom any nervous ))ersoii 
would have eared to encounter suddenly 
in a lonely place. Over six feet in 
height, he w.os so meagre that his huge 


bones stood out .almost as prominently 
as those of a skeleton under the copper- 
coloured skin ; but the panther-like sup- 
])leness of every movement showed that it 
Av.as not sickness, but constant hard exer¬ 
cise carried to its highest pitch, that had 
made his limbs so fleshless. 

By the long gun at his back he might 
h.ax'e been taken for a hunter, an idea 
borne out by his attitude of keen watch¬ 
fulness and his piercing black eye, w’hicli 
never blinked at the burning glare of the 
sun. A|iparentl.y he wished to see with¬ 
out lieing seen, for he had pl.aiited him¬ 
self, halt-stoo])ing, lieliind the canvas 
screen that protected the cannon ; and 
as he stood there, with his sinewy limbs 
drarvii together, his gi'eat black head and 
glittering eye bent eagerly forward, his 
thin lips ))arted, his hooked nose thrust 
out into the air as if scenting prey, he 
would has e reminded any one who saw 
him of an eagle about to ssvoop from its 
mountain eyrie in quest of a victim. 

I The spot on which he had posted him- 
.self was a f.avourite one svith the English 
residents of Masuri, as commanding a 
magnifleent view of the great semicircle 
of Irozen peaks which, white with the 
s]X)tless whiteness of the eternal snow, 
rose up into the very sky above the dark 
mass of wooded mountains to a height of 
more than 2.'>,000 feet. But he had turned 
his back upon this splendid panorama, 
and ke)it his eyes steadily fixed upon the 
road leading up from the plain to Alasuri, 
iis if watching for the coming of some¬ 
thing which he expected. 

His view in this direction was all the 
more unobstructed, inasmuch as an enor- 
- mous boulder (the same whose fall had 
' startled Dr. Sedgwick) had been dis- 
; lodged by the storm and sent thundering 
down into the valley, crushing huge 
stones to jiowder, and snajiping tree- 
trunks like matciies in its headlong 
course. As his eye followed the track of 
the hideous scar ]iloughed in the hillside j 
1 by the falling rock, a grim .smile, flitted i 
j OA'cr his gloomy face, as if this sudden 
rush of desti’uction from the mountain- 
to)) suggested to him some familiar and * 
not uniileasing thought. | 

It w.as still only a few minutes past six, I 
but in scorching India every moment of I 
the cool morning hours is precious, and j 
the l illage was alreiul.v astir. First came I 
a brOAvn, lanky, flat-faced Puhari, bend- ! 
ing under the weight of an immense 
bullock-trunk, doubtless the property of 
.some newly-arrived British officer, Brc-1 
sently two more natives ajipeared, carry- j 
ing lietAveen them a " dandy,” a kind of 
wickerwork canoe with pointed ends, out 
of the middle of which grew, mu.sliroom- 
like, a dainty little white para-sol, show¬ 
ing that some European lady was taking i 
her early airing. | 


IVho iiextl Mr. 'Wolfert himself, strid¬ 
ing along the Mall as briskly as if his last 
night’s march through storm and dar'..- 
ness, dragging a lame horse after him. 
Avere a mere joke. Next came a fat 
native storekeeper in a jampan (covered 
litter) carried on poles by four men, two 
in front .and two behind. Then folloAvcd 
the English doctor, jogging homeward 
on his sturdy little mountain tut (pony> 
from .a difficult case that had kept him 
up all night. 

Half-past six—scA-en—half-past seven. 
The mysterious AA-atcher Avas still at hi.s 
post, and still Avatching as patiently a.s- 
ever. 

Suddenly a flash of triumph lighted 
up his dark face like lightning breaking 
through a moonless sky. A group of 
boys had just a|)peared at the tui-n of the 
road, laughing, shouting, and pointing 
I out various familiar objects to each other. 
Presently oaine a second group, and then 
a third, Avhile fresh batches of youngste;s 
i (some of the smallest on ponies, but the 
greater number on foot) Avere seen com¬ 
ing up the Avinding iiath that struck info 
the >Iall from the other .side. 

Mingled Avith the white faces were not 
a fcAv of darker colour, at which the Un- 
knoAvn looked Avith special attention. 
But just then his quick ear caught the 
sound of falling stones a little beloAV him, 
shoAving that some one Avas ascending 
the ridge toAA'.ard the spot Avhere he 
stood. Like lightning he snatched u)> 
his rifle, and Avith a last glance at tlx- 
merry boys below, glided like .a serpent 
doAvn the steep slope th.at fell aAvay 
toward the brink of tLe great ravine. 

* * * * 

“AVhoishe?’ 

“ Where did he come from ?” 

“ I say, Ave ought to train him for our 
next ‘athletics.^ He’d run like a grey¬ 
hound, that felloAv Avould ; I know it by 
the look of him.” 

“Is it true that he Avas sent up in a 
])arcel addressed to Wolfert ? Somebody 
was saying so this morning.” 

The siieakers Avere a group of boys 
Avho, having settled doAA-n a little afti'r 
the bustle of arrival, Avere having a bilk 
under a tree in the corner of their snu.g 
little exercise-ground, Avhich lookcfl right 
doAvn into the farther ravine; and the 
subject of debate AViis the mysterious bo.A' 
imported by Mr. Wolfert, Avho had just 
flitted round the corner of the school¬ 
building like a shadow. 

“Nonsense! Hoav arc you going to 
get .a felloAv of that size into a parcel 1 
Wolfert Avas leading his horse, and the 
ilarkey dropjied out of a tree on to Ih ■ 
horses back, and oil the beast Avent full 
te.ir, and Wolfert ranaftei' him, and they 
Jill came bundling in hero higglcdy- 
piggleily.” 
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“No, no. /'ll tell you how it was. 
You see. old Syud, the khilmutgar (waiter) \ 
:.t the Rajpur Hotel, wanted to get hi.s J 
' n into the school here, and Wolfert I 
wonldn’t tivke him ; .so last night, when 
lie strapped on Wolfert’s waterproof 
leliiud the saddle, he packed up his son 
insiile, and Wolfert brought liiin along 
Tithout knowing a bit about it! ” 

“Come, now, Higgins, keep those yarns 
of yours for the tirst of April; it’s a 
fortnight too soon for ’em yet. Here’s 
r liman can tell us all about it, for he 
Mas here when Wolfert came.” 

“You hear that, William the Silent!” 
cried Higgins, the school joker, using the j 
niokuanie which Ullmaun had certainly | 
•«med as fairly as the hero of the “ Dutch 
llepuhUc”himself. “Come, unlock those 
oftcular lips of yours and give us the 
story in your most classical German.” 

'■ But if I do sneak Gherman, how you 
Viiow vat I zay 1 ” a.sked Ullmann, inno- 
e ntly, while a loud laugh arose at his 
aasilant’s expense. 

‘ One for you, Higgin.s, my Imy ‘ Do 
pu remember going on for five minutes 
m your best Hiiidostani to old Salial, .and 
tlien hearing him say, solemnly, ‘ Sabib, 
l|TO mallum ne’f (“Master, I don’t 
BKlerstand Engl ink "). 

“Silence, there ! and let Wilhelm the 
Oracular tell us all he knows.” 


And there the mystery dropped— 
the time. 

Two days later came tlie festival of the 
“Hull,”* and the whole village was in 
an uproar. All the natives turned out in 
their test clothes, which, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, was as sensible as putting 
on a clean shirt to sweep a chimney, for 
tlie chief ceremony of the day being to 
throw about as much red paint as pos¬ 
sible, the neat white robes and spotless 
turbans were soon covered with splotches 
of crimson, and the merrymakers looked 
just like a band of assassins fresh from a 
grand wholesale massacre. 

There was no escaping the iiaint; just 


“ Oh, didn't that big fellow get a dose ! 
Did j'ou see, .Jim V’ 

“ Go it, Black Beaixl—at f’em again ! 
Put the colour on ’em, old boy.” 

“ I say, do you see that .small boy 
yonder ? They must have popped him 
into the dye-pot, clothes and all.’’ . 

“So they have, sure enough; he’s alb 
one colour now.” 

“ Ask him how much he II take for 
himself to make an Ea-ster egg.” 

“ He can say now, like that old Roman 
swell, that it’s sweet to dge for one's 
country.” 

“ Shut up, Higgins ; you're worse than 
the ‘funny column’ of a newspaper, 
where the same jokes come in regularly 


" Fighting; •ingle*handed with the whole rabble." 


. Goot; I vill tell you all zat I know. I 
tnow zat Franz Leigh ton here know all 
'ii;yh teaser as I do, and you do best to 
kin /” 

, •'''<) if you do,” added Leigliton, amid 
iDf laughter that arose at tfiis satisfac- 
Jin explanation, “ I can only tell you 
Jnat Wolfert told me. He found this boy 
®«ag odd jobs in the dut/'i- hungalom* at 
Is-hra, where they found him very wilil 
wl nnraanageable, and didn’t know what 
rate with him ; so Wolfert took him oft’ 
teir tends and brought him up here to 
could make of him. That’s 
■wl 1 know alxiut it.” 


taiD.a Bixen to the little wayside inna maln- 
-1» . along all the principal routes, 

hardw I pretty comfortable, though every 

j, OCT u eipectcd to provide hia own bedding.— 


when you least expected it, it fell upon 
you like lightnuig from a clear sky. A 
group of young Hindus, who had been 
particularly active in splashing their 
comrades, were standing in front of a 
house laughing over their exploits, when 
down from one of the windows came a 
perfect deluge of the crim.son dye, cover¬ 
ing their clothes and faces with red 
splashes in a way suggestive of the three 
murderers in “ Macbeth.” 

The schoolboys—to whom this queer 
scene was always fresh, although nearly 
all of them had seen it at least once before 
—clustered along the palisade on the 
edge of the high bank overlooking the 
road, and watched the fray below witli 
shouts of laughter and applause. 


• A Hindu festival, answering to the “Carnival” of 
.‘Southern Europe, 


every month. Hollo 1 what's going on 
down there in the bazaar? There must 
be a row ! ” 

“ Row ? not a bit of it; it’s only their 
fun.” 

“Fun, eh? it’s a very queer kind of 
fun if it is ! See that fellow go down 
like a nine-pin? He won’t think it fun. 
I’ll be teuntf. A fight! a fight! ” 

The thickest of the crowd had gathered 
in n small three-cornered space a little 
below the school, lietween the neat little 
thatched building of the Masuri Library 
and the cluster of tiny native shojis 
which the sudden widening of the ledge¬ 
like road just at this point allowed to 
cling like limpets along each side of it. 
From between tliese shops a tall, liony, 
stern-looking man, with a shaven head 
and coarse brown cloakj had just come 
striding out in the direction of tlie 
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school, who, so far from takinfj any 
share in tlie sport, seemed only anxious 
to net away from it as fust ns possible. 

His stately bearing, and tlie ill-con¬ 
cealed scorn with which ho eyed the 
noisy rabble around him, showed him to 
be a IMoh.ammcd.an, and as such he was 
evidently recognised by the Hinilus, who, 
heated with their frolic, and irritated by 
his contemptuous looks, thronged around 
him with angry munnurs. I'or some 
time he heeded them no inoi'e than the 
ship heeds the eddies under her prow ; 
but as one of the boldest ventured to 
iostle him, he sprang round like a I'oused 
lion, and with one blow dashed his as¬ 
sailant to tlie ground like an ox felled 
by a butcher. The next moment he h.ad 
his back against tlie fence, and was fight¬ 
ing single-handed with the whole rabble 
of the bazaar. 

“ School to ilie rescue 1 ” .shouted Leigh¬ 
ton, i-aiilting the pali.sade and leaping 
down the bank into the thickest of the 
fray. “ Come on, Iioys ! fair play all the 
■world over ! ” 

The Puhariswere no cowards, but their 
suiierstitious terror of the “ white 
saliibs,” who were alway.s reatly to tight 
agaiii.st any odds, combined with the 
knockdown blows of the English school¬ 
boys, soon damped their fury ; and as a 
fre.di detachment of the school appeared 
on the top of the bank, the mob turned 
and ran. 

“Sahib," said the lilussulmnn, “our 
race never forgot a good deed or an evil 
one : neither will I forget von I ’ 

,So speaking, he threw himself with one 


hound over tlie edge of the declivity, and 

v. aiiished amid the thickets belosv. 

“ Odd ! ” muttered Frank, staring after 
him ; “ I don’t know that fellow from 
Adam, and yet his voice .sounds a.s fami¬ 
liar as if Fd only heard it yesterday." 

sft Jf: ^ 

The next day was a half-holiday, and 
, as if on purpose to do honour to it, a 
Hindu presented him.self .at the entiuiice 
of the scliool minpmmd (enclosure), and 
informed the Doctor’s servant, who was 
! about to order him olf—no outsiders but 
the school lin.ripalliih (jiedler) being ever 
admitted within the boundary,—that he 
was a juggler and seriieiit-charmer, .and 
wished for leave to exhibit before the 
school. The servant looked puzzled and 
I went to consult his ina.ster, who was 
j miite as puzzled as himself. After 
; the fight of tlie preceding day, which 
I would make every vagabond in the bazaar 
e.ager to revenge thelisticufl's so liberally 
dealt out by Leighton .and his followers, 
anything which would keep the boys at 
' home without actually confining them 

w. as welcome indeed • but, on the other 
hand, he had no wisli to risk having a 
whole e.xcursion-party of lively serpents 

' miming all over Ids school, and perhajis 
biting some of his pupils. 

At length, like many other modern 
rulers, he took refuge, in a ooinpronuse. 
The juggler was to post himself on the 
high road, and the boys were to witness 
. his performance from the topi of the bank' 
over the comjinimd p.alisade. This being 
agreed to, the .young spectators, all alive 
at the thought of the promised show, 


hastened to range themselves in a double 
row .along the pialisade, and the exhibi¬ 
tion liegan. 

First the juggler Laid ,a lemon on the 
aim of his left hand, and nourished a 
uifo over it with the other. The. blade 
seemed hardly to touch the fruit, but the 
next moment it rolled on the ground in 
two clear halve.s, cut right through the 
middle. Then, acknowledging'with a low 
mlaam (bow) the show'er of copper p/i'ce 
(pennies) with which the boys rewarded 
his skill, he flung an egg uji in the air, 
which, instead of falling, expaiuled itself 
like a bird s])rcading its wings, and 
floated away out of sight. Then he opened 
his mouth and dreiy out a huge spotted 
snake, which lie twisted around his fore¬ 
head, where it hung hissing and writhing, 
the juggler’s dark face remaining per¬ 
fectly unmoved by the hideous contact. 

All at onco there swept over that im¬ 
movable f.ace such a change .as startled 
the most unthinking of the light-hoartwl 
boys who beheld it. Imagine .a tigre.ss 
which, having been robbed of her only 
cub, and roamed the whole forest in 
frantic search for it, suddenly e.spies it 
lying uiihamied within ea.sy reach of her. 
and you have a faint shadow of the fierce 
joy that trailsfigureel the juggler’s iron 
features, to the amazement of all vlio 
saw ; for no one noticed that Mr. Wolfert 
mysterious foundling, anxious for a better 
view, li.ad just .swung himself up on to- 
the lowest bow of a tree not twenty fet‘t 
above the spot where the serpent-chamier 
was standing. 

(To continued.) 


BRITISH PEBBLES: 

WHERE AND HOW TO EJND. AND HOW TO CUT AND POLISH THEM. 


W E must not start with nu iflea of fimling 
gems u|H)ii our lieachc^. These ex* 
qnisite are exotion, natives piinci- 

]>ally of ifark mines and Hunny strands in 
the far East. The diamond, sajadiire, mhy, 
topaz, peridot, emerahl, heryl, tourmaline, 
turnuoi.>!ie, clirysoUte, irnmet, and iireciona 
opal are not for ns. Tlie miignilieent agates 
oi India and Brazil arc familiar to us wlien 
artiticially stained and manufactured into 
hracelets, bro^xdies, penhf)Iders, etc., and ex- 
liibited in the jewellers’ shoj)s. Splendid 
»|)ecimenM in their natural tints may he seen 
cut and polished in the Geol(»gieal Museum, 
Jennyii Sti-eet. in tlie Natural Hi.story 
MiLseum, Oomwell Road, and elsewhere. 
But we shail never find such etones on our 
«ju n heaclie*. 

Oriental and Brazilian pehhles are not un- 
frcquently palmed oil' npoii innocent and nn- 
KiLspecting visitors as the genuine ])ro(hielsof 
some favouretl Ijeach witliin Jier IMajesty’s 
British dominions. A lady once told me that 
she picked u]> in a ueek a quantity of splen¬ 
did onyxes at a watering-place—let us call 
it Rocksands—and liad tnem ground and 
polished into a necklace of beads. Another 
slitoved me a l>eautiful brown onyx set in 
gold winch she found (?) in the .same neigh- 
ismrliood. A thirtl a.ssurcd me that a friend of 
liors had picked tip amethysts ami tojjuzes on 
tlie same V'acli. This was at the time when 
I first Ixjgan to take an inlercst in nobbles. 
The Kuiiimer holidays wci*e aj'pvoaclung ; I 
anticipated them with eagerness. Brcaking- 
up flay canjc; the last cab-load of lioys and 
l>o\es dr«ve out of the gate.«. My portnmii- 
wa.s packed ; T was olf t<» Rocksand.s. 
The long journey was at last accomplislied, 
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' and tlie omnihns set- mo down at the Roval 
Hotel; when tinee steps and a jump landed 
1 me upon the fainon.s !)cach. It was crowded 
I with persons of Ixdli sexe.s and all ages. I 
never saw so many backs liending at one 
I time for the same ]iur[X)sc. They carried 
1 lioskets, wliich gradually groaned under tlie 
1 weight of minerals amassed. For three days 
I joined the glad throng, comparing notes with 
j ninny treasure-seekers, and collected some 
; huiulred and fifty stones possessing l>etter 
pretensions to celobrity than the obviously 
worthless s|>ecimens, 

I took them to one of the lapidary estab¬ 
lishments. They are so kind at Rocksand.s 
in looking over vi-^itors’ findings and pro- 
I nemneing njion their merits. The lapidary 
establishment was crowded. At last my turn 
I came. With healing Iieart 1 di.splayed my 
lieach upon Ihe counter. “()h yes; that’s 
I a fine ro<i carnelian : tliat’s an onyx ; that’s a 
topaz; that’s a mocha stone; that’s a weed- 
' agate. If you'll come on Saturday they 
shall be ready.” 

I came, and received some beautiful foreign 
agates, cut ami polished ready for brooches, 
such as are imiMuted wholesale from Ger- 
m.any. where tliey work the lapidary-whcclH 
! by water-power, and prepare the foreign 
- stone.s at .small cost. At any sea.side place, 
in the attractive sliops on the esplanade, you 
I can buy for a shilling a magnitieent onyx or 
agate brooch. It co.st mo from two shillings 
to half*a*crouii each have my Rocksands 
treasures cut and ]>oUslied I And what were 
the stones which 1 actually took to the lapi- 
I dar>'? Nothing else than alisolute rubhisli— 
jKjlibles of coarse quartz, .slate, and iHirphvry! 
I Some years after this a gentleman living at 


Kocksands collected a number of .stones, 
principally “amethyets and carnelian.s,” 
lie was told. He fonvarded me two of his 
finest specimens. They wei-e ]>ebbles of in¬ 
ferior quartz, but I cut and poJishod them to 
I convince him, and his eyes were, opene<l to 
[ the truth. Another fonvarded. me a stone 
[ which had lieen in his possession for years, 

! prized and liahitually sluAvn to frien«is as 
'most valuable. I wrote back, “You found 
that stone at llocksands, an<l were tohl that 
it was an amethy.st. It i.s not worth stoojuDg 
I to pick up ! ” He replied that I was correct 
in the locality, but asked me to cut and 
polish it, notwitlistamling the unflattering 
verdict. I did so, and his eyes were likewise 
opened. Lapidaries are not, a.s a class, un¬ 
principled, but some of them seem to find it 
! hard to resist the temptation of imi>osing 
j upon the simplicity of the public. 

! A few words alioiit the tojiaz and anie- 
1 thyst. They l>clong to the magnilicent 
I sapphire group, very i»recious and ex(ini- 
I site crystals of alumina. Never by any 
' jmssihiiity will such .stones lie found u|>on 
[ our Ijcachcs, unless some eccentric pemon 
* sows tliem. They ai*e Oriental gems, and 
I believe they have never licen foun»l 
' in England. But there are crystals of 
quartz {pure IHiit) which closely resemble in 
'colour an<l transjiarcncy the true topaz an'l 
' amctlivst. Snell crystals arc found on a lar^^i* 

' scale in cavities of rocks and mountains— 
c.ff., in the “druses” of the Alps. There 
' are s]>lendid crystals of smoky-hrown and 
I straw-coloured quartz found in the (irampiaii 
' Mountains, knomi as “ cairn-gonus.” Now 
' there is no reason why fragments of sucji 
! crystals should uol foimil upon a beach 
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nmn3ed into peblikM, Lnt I <lo not Injlieve ' for cutting and polisliing. It is fine exercise 
they have ever actually l>cen found in Eng- ! to go out with a stout liammer “ riint-sniash- 
hiiu. A letter in a Loudon daily |>ai>er some , in;Li ” under the cliilrt of Bcachy Ileo/l. Snlen- 
tiiuc ago state<l tliat such awietnysts were ' di<l treasures of crystal arc to l>e found trtere, 
eommon in some parts of Ireland. Itwouldjbut tliey cannot be improved by urtilieial 
k> more correct U) s]ieak of them as pebbles , treatment. 

Ilf ainetliystino quailz. I have some gwxl | t’aira-gonna are now very rare. I once 
>ltWrnens of Irish amethyst from the Island i ma«le a pilgrimage into the heart of the 
or .Vohill. The so-callc‘d amethyst.s of Kock- ; tlr.ampian.s lioping to find some specimens, ' 
i^nds have no pretensions even to trans- 1 but without Bucces.s. I also spent a day on 

jorcncy. ' the beaches of Loch Tay, having read in a ’ 

If 1 were to tcU you tliat in Cornwall they niineralogical book that Ijeautiful agates are ' 
nii-ml the roads with amethysts yon might to be obtained there, “ in which the imagina- | 
!<n.ile, Hut it is n<d so very far from the live Highlander sees the lakes and mountaius ; 

irnth. I liave a piece of granite picked up of his native lan«L” There also I liad no 

on a newdaid Comisli road full of }»eautiful success ; the nearest approach t(» agates tliat 
crystals of amethystine tpiartz. The laily ! I found were fragments of ohl glass bottles; 
jiei*l/le-seekera and others might do well to ! ami I returned with the melaaelioly convic- 
imvel west 1 , tion that those bottles, wiien entire, must ' 

The pebbles wo really do hoj)e to fmd are ; iiave contained a certain spirituous li(^iior I 
fic'ss-agates, ring-agates,chalcedonies, came- dear to tlie lieart of the “imaginative High- ^ 
liaos, choanites and oilier fossil-zoopliytes, lander,” under the influence of wliich ids' 
conglomerates, sliell-agates. varie- iiiiaginatit>n was excited to set a false value j 
;ited hints, and l*ectle-Ktones. There are iq>on the “ chuckey-stones ” at his feet. j 
i«'ddes large Hint “geodes ” containing beau- In the next paper we shall bricHy notice the | 
liiul crystals of quartz, caskets of jewels fnmi , specimens sliown in the coloured plate, whicli ' 
the chalk strata, but these are not suitable ourEditorpiomiaes fortheDoGemberpart,that j 


y<ju may have a general idea of the pebbles we 
want to find. A few simple definitions will 
as.sist ]»rogres.s. Chalcvdomj is a fonii of very 
pure translucent Hint, often also tniRsi'arcut, 
sometimes tinted with delicate shades of 
blue, ])nr}ile, pink, orange, or brown. Choa- 
iiiic is the name given to n fos.sil-zoophyte of 
the sca-auemone class, with central funoel- 
sha|»cd Isxlv (“choanos” is Greek for a 
funnel), ami tentacles radiating fr<mi every 
j*art. Moss-agaic is the pretty name given 
to clialcedonic lobbies containing mo.ss-like 
ramifications in various colours—j-ink, blue, 
black, orange, red, and yellow—due to tlie 
]irescnce of metallic oxides, and often, no 
doubt, to the actual colouring matter of some 
zoopliyte round whicli the pebble origiHally 
fonned. Vovglomvratc pebbles contain frag¬ 
ments of clialcedouy, flint, etc., embedded in 
a matrix of dillerent character, presenting 
an appearance somewhat resembling almond- 
rock. Tntusluccni^ transmitting Tight, but 
not the outlines or colours of objects behiml 
it. 2'ran.ymrait, transmitting light, uud 
also tlie outlines and coloura of objects behind 
the light. 

(To be continued.) 


A VISIT TO THE BEITAHKIA TRAINING SHIP. 


(CoHtwmccf from page 4.) 


T o return to tho ship. .4 strict discipline is ! 

enforced, ami vet a gfxxi deal of whole* 
Mime lil>erty i.s allowed, and the life led on 
bard cannot fail to be a very healthy one. 

\ happier-looking lot of l>oys I never si\w. 
The punUhmeiits for Uul liehavinur are extra 
'IrilLs tuming-out and falliug-in an hour , 
k-forc the otlier^i; “ ilefaulters’ table,” where 
the diet is dry bread for breakfast and tea, 
aoil no Moup. l>eer, or second cou^^e for din- : 
iwr: and leave l)cing 8top|>ed. Grievous or 
ff-ncated oHeuces aro reisirted to tliw captain, 
'vfio, at hks discretion, can have tlie ciilprit 
ic«lncctl to the second or third class '‘for’ 
<oTidnct,” or order him to ho canet!, Avhich 
l&.»t is limited to twedve cuts, and must Ix) 
Wormed in the presence of tlie commander 
uxi a medical orficer. i 

If acailet is reduced to the “second class | 
for conduct” he is obliged U wear .a white i 
•-mje on his arm and i.s not permitted to I 
cii\ wiili his comjianions. He incurs extra ^ 
'Irill. and lia.s tn ^it at a sec!>nd*chtss t.-ible , 
13 the messrooui; his jmeket-monev and i 
Wave are stop|)ed, and lie is obliged to sit ' 
<*at in front of all the others at churcli. j 
The *• third-cl.as.s ” cadet follows the same 
n»atinc, with the addition of turning out 
earlier and drillmg till prayer-time, siiemling ^ 
iltemate days in a cell on bread anti water, 
^therday.s taking his meals in the “ cockpit 
and sittini: on a stool on tho hnlf-dcck 
v^lten not in coll. The reduction to third 
is limitctl to six days, and the secoml 
••iaM from seven to hmrteeii days, but it is 
'try mrely that these imnUhmeuts have to 
eaforceib 

On tiic up]H?r deck we ivere sliown the 
ratletV stndic.s, six in number, ami a lecture- | 
They were airy, light, and fitted with ! 
• veiy' convenience, ca<‘h boy having a sepa- ^ 
tsts r.khfe and clinir. In tiie Hiivlostan is 
^aotljer set of stmlics, ammigst which are 
i'«e set ajTirt for i’rciu-h and drawing. The 
• of instructors at present c»msi-‘t.s of one j 
■•'f ii.aval in.Hinictor, who is a distinguished | 
' *i/ihridgc man and senior wrangler of Ids 
\'3r. ei;;hl other naval in.stnictors, and six 
'•^JliuTis. The subjects taiu^ht are aritli- 
'"’’b, algebra, trigonometry, Eucli*l, naviga- 
'‘'3.and unulical aslrimomy, natural philo^o- 
!;h>t vircmoiny, physi^'al geography, Knglisli 
uvrature, French, and drawing. 

^ There are nine seamanship instnictors, 
|j»r% batswains, and rix quartermasters, 
oaiiets numlier at the pre.-eiit time ItLJ, I 
the two years of their stay are divided 
four leruLs, two in each year. Tlie 


vacations consist of six weck.s at Midsummer, 
five at C’hvistmas, an<l two at Easter. The 
parents of each cadet have to contri)>atc f .’k) 
each term towards liis educati«>n, and there 
are extra exjieuses for books, pucket-mouoy, 
etc. 

A certain number of tlie cadets arc told off 
as chief captains and captains, their dutic.s 
being to see that tho cadets follo-w the regu¬ 
lations of the ship, and are not noi.sy or 
treublesome at meals or any other time. 
They also luimter their classes at divisions, 
and the chief captain “of the day” reports 
to the lieutenant on duty the times for mmster 
bugles, and also when the cadets are all 
turned in at night. The chief captains get 
2.S. (>d. a week pocket-money, tho captains 
2s., and the other boys is. 

The catleU’ meas-room is on tlio after ]>art 
of the low’or deck, and there arc plenty of 
port-holea for light and air. Tlio “ Sanc- 
luan',” as it is callc«l, at tlie extreme end, is 
set apart for the iwe of the captains and the 
fonrtn form. Looks, peri»)dicals, and chess 
are 8Up]>lied here for tlie cadets’ use. Leneath 
the mess-room, on the orlop-deck, is a sea¬ 
manship-room, containing some line models, 
and here some of the cadets attend every 
Ollier morning for instruction in knotting 
and splicing, shifting s^iarsand sails, reeving 
of ropes, and every branch of elementary 
seamanship. On the middle deck Is a capital 
moveable model for tcacliing tho use of 
anchor-^ear, and on tlie starboard side of the 
upjKjr deck, near tho lecture-room, is the 
Ihiestsiiecimen of all, a full-rigged sliip, where 
the classes are taiiglit the parts of a snip, and 
the names of spars, .sails, ropes, etc. 

Ua tho port side of tlie upper deck we 
were shown tho cadets’ &ick-hay, a most com¬ 
fortable and airy room, wlicrc there are sel¬ 
dom many occupants. The ship’.s surgeons 
atteml here tlireo times a day, when any lx>ys 
feeling unwell mu-st report tliemselvc.s. On 
shore there is an excellent hospiUvl attached 
to the ship for the treatment of serious cases. 
Lotli are amply supjdied with books and 
games of various descrijUions. 

The tliird and fourtli tenii.s sleep in ham¬ 
mocks slung on the mainileck, ana iiere are 
tlieir sea-chests and jdunge and shower 
liaths ; the temjx'rature of tlie cold baths is 
never allow'cd to be Ic^s than ami never 
lieated. above ()0'l Each cadet must take a 
warm Imlh at lotust once a fortnight. 

The Hrst and second terms sleep in the 
Ilindostan, and in this lattor vc.sscl Divine 
[ service is held on Simdavs. The boatswain’s 


mate pipes “Ilig clnircli,” and quickly the 
bulkheads separating the cadets’ stndie.s are 
taken <lown, and the large open space tluks 
formed is lillcd witli lynches and chairs, a 
teiapunvry altar and reading desk are litted 
up, and the choir and harmonium occupy a 
losition as.^igned to them on the port .side, 
aciug them l>eiug seats reserved for the cajv 
taiu and officers, and also for visitors. Tlie 
chief naval instructor is the ca<lets’ chajilain, 
and there is also a chaplain belonging to tlie 
ship, lx)th of whom take jiart in the serNUce. 
Tlie former—wlio is an amateur electrician— 
has fitted up telephones on boaril which kee]» 
j Up communication With the shore, the wires 
I i)as.siug under tlio river, and from thence to 
! tlie cricket Held. 

1 liesides their oixlinarv work, the cmlets 
’ have a certain amount of drills to go through 
I with a drill sergeant, and each term has 
I dumb-lx.*ll exercise on shore twice a week, 
i conqmisory gyiimasium once a week, and 
voluntary g> nmasiu«i twice a week. 

Annually in the spring of the year a grand 
regatta is I'leld, followed by a ball, when the 
I shij) is tlirongedwitli visitoi-s, and the various 
' crews of flie sailing and rowing Ixjats com- 
jiete manfully witli each other. Later in the 
: year the cricket fields aro a scene of excite- 
' iiient, wliere the atliletic sports arc held. At 
one of these meetings great amusenient was 
1 caused by four of the senior oflicera in fancy 
! dress riding a donkey race. 

I The complement of officers consists of a 
, cai)tain, commander, four lieiiteuaiits, a 
navigating lieutenant, and the usual number 
of surgeon.s and paymasters. 

Few buys at their time of life have to pass 
through such a severo course of study a-s our 
y<uing naval cadets, but few, again, liave so 
many innocent enjoyments in the happy 
.‘^jiriiigtime of life, and most fortunate arc 
they in Iwiving a captain, officers, and in- 
! stnictors who take a deej) interest in tlieir 
welfare and endeavour to promote their hap.- 
piness in even' wav. Tne routine cai-ried 
out on Ixiard is as follows. 

iSrMMKii.—H.30, Imgle call, cadets turn 
out, ballw ; T.T), warning Imglc ; 7.15, 
morning study, and drills: 8.15, ]>rayer.s, 
lireukfast; 9,*muster, studic.s as ordered; 

, 10.55, interval of a quarter of an ln)ur: 12.55, 

' studies dismissed ; 1, dinner; 1.55, warning 
' bugle; 2, muster, studies as ordered; 3.30, 
tlisiiiiss studios: cadets land, defaulters 
drill, bathe if weather jiermits ; 6.45, return 
I on Ixiard, shift clothing, l>oots, etc. ; 7, waiii- 
irig bugle ; 7.10, niu.stor ; 7.15, tea ; S, volun- 
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tary Btudy ; 9, prayers; 9.4o, cadets turn in, 
ofticer of the day goes round. On Wednes¬ 
day and Saturday dinner at 12.10 p.nj., stu¬ 
dies dismissed at 11.55 a.m. 

Winter.—G. 30 a.m., bugle-call, cadets 
turn out, batli.s ; 7.5, warning hu'de; 7.15, 
muster, morning study, and drifis: S. 15, 
prayers, breakfast] 9, muster, studies as 


ordered ; 10.55, interval of a <|uai4er of an 
hour ; 12.55 p.m., studies dismissed; 1, din¬ 
ner ; cadets land, defaulters rnuHter and drill ; 
4.10. return on board, shift ch»tliing and 
Ixiots; 4.20, warning bugle; 4..30, muster, 
studies as ordered ; 6, dismiss studies ; 6.30, 
tea; 7 40, voluntary’ study; 8.45, prayers; 
9.30, cadets turn in, officer of the day goes 


round. On Wedue.sday and Saturday dinner 
at 12.10 p.m. Studies dismissed at 11.55 a.ic. 

SfNDAYS. —7a.m., turnout, baths; 7.30. 
warning bugle ; 7.45, muster, breakfast; V, 
bugle, clear mess-room; 9.30, divisions ; !(►. 
Divine service: 12, Bible class; 1 p.m., dinner, 
land ; 5, return ; .5.30, muster; 6, tea ; 7.3(.‘. 
prayers; 9, turn in. 


OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HARROW. 

Bv AN Old Harrow Boy. 
I.—THE .SCHOOL {continued). 



The Fourth-form Room. 


T he fourth-form room, situate in the old 
school buildings, a view of which we 
give, Is by far the most intere-stinij s;-ot in 
Harrow, tilleil as it is with traditions and 
reminiscences of the past. It was the chief 
room in the building of John Lyon, and still 
retains its original character, as will l>e seen 
from the view. The forms are of the most 
]>rindtive descrijition, merely thick planks of 
oak with no conveniences for writing, as the 
writer knows to his cost, for in examinations 
he has hml to bring his own ink-iwt, and 
write his papers lying full length on the fl<x>r ! 

The room is panelled with oak all round, 
and every inch of this oak is covered with 
tlie names of former Harrow boys, cut by 
themselves, some in modest letters not more 
than an inch in length, others a foot or more 
tall. Among them are the names of Byron, 
Temple (Lord Palmerston), Sheridan, and 
many more almost as famous. At the pre.sent 
day the hoys are no longer allowed to cut 
their names there, as the doing so would 
destroy tliose of others who have a prior right 


by possession, hut the upper p.art of the wall.« 
are now’ boarded with oaK, and for the sum 
of 2s. 6d. “ Gustos ” (the jwrter of the school) 
W’ill carve tlie name re<|uired. In this room 
prayers are reati to the chief portion of the 
school before work commences in the morn¬ 
ing by the head mas^ter. This room is also 
the scholastic scaffold, the victim having to 
extend himself across three forms to receive 
what in Harrow parlance is termed a “swish¬ 
ing.” With regard to this function, it may 
be mentioned that Gustos luas to lie present 
to see that the head master does not, in strik¬ 
ing the blow, extend his arm liehind his 
shoulder. He m.ay raise it peq^ndicularly 
above his shoulder, but not one inch farther 
back is it allowed to go. Be-^^ides other rooms 
in the building is the old speech-room, now 
little used, and below’ it are the cloisters, 
where football is sometimes played lietween 
schools on a wet day. Next in order to the 
old scliool comes the chapel, the windows of 
which are fille<l with stained glass, and the 
walls have memorial tablets to old Harrow 


iKiys who have died in ’the service of their 
Queen and country. The Vaughan Library 
now contains a fine collection of books, the 
gifts of friends and old Iwy.s, and besides these 
many interesting relics connected with Hai 
row. 

It may not lie out of place to mention here 
that the boys Ixiard at the various ma.«fcrs’ 
houses—dames are no longer known at Har¬ 
row. Either one, two, or, in rare instances, 
three boys are in a room, in which they 
and sleep, taking their meals in hall, excei't 
the sixth form, who have tJieir breakfasts 
and teas in their owm room.s, and arc waitc<l 
on by their fags. The lieds are tum-up ones, 
that shut into cuplioards, and are thus out of 
the wav during the day, while the wash- 
stands )iave covers, which come dov’n ami 
hide everything. Tlie furniture of the rooms 
is generally added to by their occu|«ints, who, 
with pictures, armchairs, curtains, and orna¬ 
ments, contrive to make them uncommonly 
snug and comfortable. 

(To he continued.) 
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KOKMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

By Professor J. F. Hodgetts, 

Lait Examintr to the Unimrnty of ifooeow, Pro/etoor in the Itooerial Cotleye of Practical Science, 

Author of “ Harold, the Boy Earl," " loan Dohrof," etc, cCc. 


CHAPTER II.—HOW AHGANTYR VISITED HELGE. 


IY'E must now take our reader with us 
n to Uie Tun of Helgenburg, one of 
the most important places at that time 


powerful yarls with the sister of the 
other. For the noble Hallibiorn had 
wedded the fair Brunhilda, who was the 


nutation as a leader. Neither Hajlibiorn, 
Bersi, nor .“Viigantyr owed him any 
other than military service, and that 



See, Helge, I come to return thy visit." 


costing, Helge, surnamed the Black, 
«as king of the whole district known as 
Malm,’ but his power did not extend 
to the free yarldoms of Tunga and Trom- 
otss, which had been swayed for many 
T'-ars by two friends, whose friendship 
M been further and more closely ce- 
ffltated by the marriage of one of these 


sister of the renowned Bersi of the iron 
hand. 

The two varldoms formed a district 
larger than Ring Helge's realm, and were 
independent of it politically, but in mili¬ 
tary matters Helge had been elected as 
“ war-king ” of the whole of that p.art of 
Scandinavia on account of his gre.at re- 


only when danger to tlie whole country 
was apprehended, or war on a grand 
scale hiid to be declared against powerful 
enemies. 

Helge the Black was so called on ac¬ 
count of his dark complexion and ruth¬ 
less, merciless character. He was never 
known to forgive and never known to 
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spai'e. His eliief deli^lit was in war. and 
ne.\t to the .service of Odin ou the field of 
b.attle, he loved to do honour to the god 
he worshipped hy observing all the rites 
of that sanguinary religion, which, how¬ 
ever, seems to have prejrared the minds 
of our remote ancestors for the reception 
with as great sincerity of the faith that 
teaches “ peace on earth and goodwill to 
nnm ” ! 

When Helge was not actually eng.aged 
in battle he was sacrificing something (or 
somebody) to secure the favour of Odin, 
the god of battles. And the only occu- 
^lations which he ever allowt-d to inter- 
tere with war and religion were the chase 
and the council of his chiefs. 

It was after such a meeting of chiefs 
and warriors that Helge withdrew to hi.s 
hall, where in the bower of his queen he 
found the lady “ Hilda,” a well-known 
vala, or jiriestess and prophetess, in whose 
predictions Helge placed the greatest 
confidence. 

“ Thy brow is sad. King Helge ! ” said 
the vaha. “ Have thy Tiiigsmen said 
aught other than I foretold 1" 

“ Yes, and no,” replied the king. “ Hal- 
lihiorn is as deeply w'rath at the death of 
his ‘ brother Bersi,’ as he calls him, as 
Angantyr will be at the destruction of 
Disiir-holm, and he refuses his aid to 
ivjiel the giant yarl.” 

■■ Thou art strong enough without him. 
But why was Bersi slain'! It was a 
nithing deed, sir king.” 

Helge frowned, and the glance he shot 
at the vala would have justified his title 
to the name of “ Helge the Bhaok ” with¬ 
out any ruthles.s deeds or cruel s.acrifices 
to h.ack it. 

“ It was no deed of mine, fair v.ala. He 
wa.« slain by Thorsten Vikingson, for 
what reason I know not, ami Thorsten is 
too useful a leader to he chidden because 
be slew a yarl who never was }uy 
friend.” 

" But now Yarl Hallihioni will join with 
Angantyr, and thou wilt lose thy 
ci'own.” 

‘ How 1 Lose my crown ! I.s this a 
prophecy, or hut a passing gust of fe¬ 
male .spleen ?” 

■' Neither ; the go<ls liave not declared 
thy fate to me, nor am I prone to idle 
rage. I warn thee as a friend.” 

Helge {lid not answer, but strotlo up 
and down the large chamber until a cur¬ 
tain was drawn aside and a female at¬ 
tendant entei'ed and made some commu¬ 
nication to the queen, who rose and left 
witli her. 

The king and the vala were now alone ; 
he paused a moment in his agitatecl 
walk, but she rose from her seat and, ad¬ 
vancing to him, said, in a weird, strange, 
In.ssing kind of voice, 

“ King Helge 1 This is a foul murder ! 
What Thorsten sought I know not in 
the {loath of good Yarl Bersi, who {lied no 
warrior's death. But f//»u knowpst, and 
if thou shiehl the dastard {leed the god.s 
will all forsake thee, and thou shalt fin{l 
a nithing grave and not a warnor's 
comb.” 

Helge was greatly enraged, but such 
v.-as the .awe in which the sacred odice of 
tlic ju'ie.stess was held that h({ dar(;d not, 
king as he was, vent hi.s wrath upon the 
\ala. So. controlling his rage tvith a 
violent efibrt. he exclaimed, 

“La{ly! B(!tter men than Bersi have 
filleii on Thorsten's sword, I tVar not 
{Join’s wrath for deeds which others do. 
And even had I slain the man, I am too 


dear to Odin for him to puni.sh me ! The 
horses and the graiul wild bulls that I 
have slaughtered in his grove, these si)pak 
for me with louder tongues to Odin than 
yonder yarl cut down by accident can 
speak against me. By all the gods, I 
sweivr to succour Thoicsten in his need, 
and sacrifice a humlred victims to high 
Odin to save our Tlioisteii from Val¬ 
halla's rage. Kay, my fair vala, frown 
not. I know what I know.” 

'• Basil man ! thy folly is so great I 
know not how to speak to thee ! The 
warning voices in tin' heart are mute, or 
tlipy woukl tell thee tills i.s m.adness. I\ ho 
can svage war against the gods 1 Who 
can hide a thought from Odin I Who 
shall dare to witliliold the honour due to 
his glory I What says the Havamul I 

‘‘ Urst, to all the mighty gotls give honour ilue, 

i'rom them come storm and sunshiDe—good and ill 
too; 

They rend the thoughts within us, from the very first 

lieginiiing, 

Auil many years of woe follow one minute's sinning.” 

But Helge heeded not what the wise 
Hilda said to him. He stalked in fierce 
auger up and down the chamber without 
a word, until at last the v.ala stepped 
forward, anil, laying her hand upon his 
arm, exclaimed, “ Tell me, tt’/iy was Bersi 
slain ? ” 

■' I know but partly. There was some 
feud between him ami Thorsten about a 
Danish matter long since past. Thorsten 
is hitter; he never could and never did 
forgive. He is a bitter foe; and this I'll 
tell thee, vala—he had sworn that Bersi 
should not only die, but never see Val¬ 
halla after death, and therefore was he 
stabbed behind. His soul sank down to 
Hela, and Thorsten was avengeil 1 ” 

“ Nithing !" cried the vala; “ dost 
thou dare to push revenge beyond the 
limits of this lower earth I iJay, I did 
never dream thou wert so great a /or to 
Odin and the gods. He is the jmlge, not 
thou, of what a champion’.s future .state 
shall be. Hear me, K^ing Helge, a great 
niisfortime waits upon thee—ay, it is 
near at hand ! ” 

Thu.s saying, she {larted from him, 
leaving him stupefied an{l amazed. 

.She was very beautiful. Her long 
golden hair, when uncoiifined by the 
folds of the wimple, fell in rich waves 
down her back and over her shouklers. 
Her blue eye was clear ami true and 
fearless, aii{i there was a dignity, a pre¬ 
sence, about her which kejjt all men in 
awe. 

So Helge, who would have struck 
{lown with his battle-sword any man 
who might liave ventured to dispute his 
will ,pr blame his {lee{ls, .st{)od like a 
.scolded urchin dreading his master’s 
c.ane, before this fierce r(?buke. 

Alone in the chamber he paced up and 
down, without appearing to {lecido what 
course to take, for thei'e was iuch^cision in 
the expression of his face, while his eyc.s 
glaivsd with intense ferocity. 

At last some of the Iiangings of tlio 
wall were moved aside, and a favourite 
hondswomaii of the queen entered, as if 
ill quest of her ; but, .seeing Helge quite 
alone, she moved a few sto])S backwards, 
as though to shun him and escape un¬ 
seen. But Helge was too ciuick for lier, 
and ordered her to .stay. 

What seekest thou 1 Wh.at hast thou 
overheard behind yon hangings I’’ he ex- 
claimp{l. 

“ I have heard notliing, good my lord. 


I .sought my lady with the tidings that 
aniu-cl men are ri{ling to tlie burg—at 
least, .so Hagliard .says. ” 

Helge strode out of the chamimr into 
the court, at the other end of whitdi, Jnmr 
the hack entrance of the “Inill,’ his 
horse was Vvaiting, ready sa{UI!ecl ami 
prepared for a journey, hut Helge iia.s,secl 
the noble steed unnoticed by, who looked 
after him ruefully as he passed, as though 
he s,aid, “What have 1 done that luy 
master will not know mo ?” 

Helge walked on into the “hall,"’ wlicre 
many of his cliampions were still .sitting 
playing at “tables,” a game lik{{ the 
modern backgammon, and so {-iigagecl 
were they that they di{l not notice the 
entrance of the king. 

When Helge rcachc{l the centre of the 
hall he touched a stalwart yarl on the 
shoulder, who sprang from his settle ami 
laid his hand on the small curved knife 
or dagger which he wore at hi.s l>elt ; 
hut on seeing the king he laughed, and 
rejilaced the weapon, which was half 
drawn, as Helge’s Imnd met his shoulder. 

“I knew thee not, King Helge,” said 
the yarl. “ Thorsten was here a right 
brief time agoiie to tell thee that a troop 
of armed men is on the way to Helgen- 
borg. What more there is to tell 1 know 
not. Oh, here comes Thorsten ! ” 

An{l Thorsten Vikingson approached 
the king from tlie grand or eastern en¬ 
trance to the hall. 

In those days there was none of the 
slavish adulation which has done so much 
to render the kingly office distasteful to 
certain classes of men of modem times. 
There was no expression at iill equiv.alent 
to “Your Majesty." “fiocxl my lord "w.as 
about the most humble form of address 
to a king by those over whom he xias 
supposed to rule, therefore it is no matter 
of sur])ri.se tlgit Thorsten addressed his 
leader briefly and curtly as “Helge.” 

“ Alen are approaching from the 
western shore, Helge,” said this warrior ; 
“I take them to he our own. riding to 
Will'll us of .something at hand, hut what 
it may be I cannot guess.” 

“Jlayhap the return visit from Yarl 
Ang.antyr, who certainly owes me one, 
winch he will not fail to pay.” 

“ Angantyr is far away in the south, 
and before he returns the bones of those 
who fell at Disar - holm will have 
whitene{l in the sun. Wiiy stares the 
king at me ?” 

“ I think of one brave champion whose 
bones are whitening on the strand at 
Disar-holm, and I would fain he had not 
fallen by thy li.and, good Thorsten ! ” 

“Ha! bits the wind in that'quar¬ 
ter, king ? I grieve I could not slay 
more of that brood ; his wife was dead 
already, his child—I know not how—has 
lied, ami no one knows to whom or 
whither—vanished without a trace ! No 
matter, I will uueartli him if lie he 
alive.” 

Here a champion rntere{l with the 
news that several horsemen wei'e ap¬ 
proaching rapidly. 

“ Good,” said Helge. “ Arm, cham¬ 
pions, .and let us receive then as hccouifs 
a king of the north suriounikd by his 
warrior-s.” 

At this one of the yarls, who ha<l hern 
playing at “tables,'' rose, went to the 
entrance {loor of the hall, ami blew a 
lusty note on hi.s horn. The othcrch.ani- 
pious s])i'ang u]), and, seizing their 
weapons, were .soon in warlike trim, for 
it wanted very little in the way of dress 






and .TCi,i."S 50 i'ics to shov." outsiders who 
were chiiinpioiis in those old daj’S ! 

And very soon others came trooping 
in in answer to the summons blown by 
the warrior at the door of the Imll, and 
ns tlie grim fighting “ sons of Odin ” 
strode in, they walked up to whero their 
■ anus hung iii groups, and bound the 
j Inttle sword about their burly persons. 

' Then at a sign from Helge each donned 
liis combed cap, the blood-red crest on 
which showed him a champion of the 
true Odin .stamp. 

Then Helge sought the high hank, and 
his yarls .and warriors each took hi.s 
seat, and Helge ordered mrad-horns to 
he brought and plenty of tliat draught 
which iiortherii warriors loved. 

When thus in order, a thrall or slave 
.inproacired and told the king that riding 
hnni the wo.st a troop of fifteen men had 
cc’.iie to lining them tidings of a foe. 

"They shall be welcome; let them 
enter," said the king. 

Iiiimetl lately the strangers entered, and 
with brief greeting said, 

"We come from Alalm, where Halvar 
Ins received a most unwelcome visitor, i 
He is not strong enough to olti'r tight, I 
hut has detained the foe and sends tiiee 
worrl by us to arm thee to the rescue.” 

“V.irl Halvar is a good and fiiithful 
friend. Who is the foe ? ” 

Yarl .Angaiityr, with a large fleet of 
ilrngon.s all full of mighty chamiiions.” 

" liy the Haven of Odin, this is glad 
news!" quoth Helge the Black. “ Cham- 
])ion.s. we need our tniins of sturdy 
warriors : we must march on Alaim to- 
morrow.” 

Grand were the preparations for the 
coming tight, and tlie warriors of Helge’s 
" Inn were irusier in arming and polish¬ 
ing arms and ring-armour tlian they had 
ever lieen under similar circumstances, 
so that by the morrow the whole of tiie 
force under Helge’s command, amount¬ 
ing to upw.ards of a thousand men, was 
on the march to Malm. 

But as the. men marched foiavard sing¬ 
ing their svilfl war songs they had to 
pass the dwelling of the vala hfilda, who 
wiLs sitting on a milk-white horse in 
front of her weird and wonderful home. 
As Helge and Thorsten were striding p,a.st 
at the tiead of the cohinm she .stretched 
forth her anus in an excited and wild 
w.iy, exclaiming, 

“Woe to tlie traitor who murdered his 
friend. Woe to the wretch who fears to 
do right, and bitter woe to the king wlio 
dares to do wrong. Pass on, dark King 
Helge, pass on in pride, but beware of 
the cause that is based upon wrong ! ” 

Even this unpleasant adjuration was 
not enough to cause either Helge or 
Tliorsteii to sutler any expression of 
annoyance to escape them, although 
foiiic of the warriors marching with them 
s"cnietl .so ati'oeted by Hiklas address 
as to turn back at once from the little 
army and retrace their steps to tlie liurg. 

Gf tliis defection neither Thorsten nor 
Helge took the slightest notice, but they 
marched their men straight on to the 
piiiit where the ground was more even, 
atidv.iiere the various mananivres of that 
mm- could bo firactised. Here Helge 
drew up his warriors and addressed them 
in a short, nervous, clever speech, so cun- 
niiiglv wordetl as to strike the rigid 
riionf iiitlieir warrior breasts. Tlie v. orils 
I"' usixl have not come down to us ; the 
el'i fuge from wliioh we draw the 
watcrials for this story say.s simply, i 
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“ >So he spoke them very fair, and they 
tliuiidereu applause on their shield.s so 
that the air grew lighter with pleasure 
at the plaudits of brave men met for 
war." 

He explained to them how A'arl Halvar 
was quite unable to resist Angantyr, but 
tliat having learnt of the giant yurlV 
intention to inv.ade Helge's land, be had 
done good service in sending him timely 
notice, and acting on this he (Helge) 
would bo able to oru.sh all the force that 
jVngautyr could bring agaiu.st him, and 
then divide the grand spoil brought by 
the big yarl from tlie .south amongst 
those who now followed the sword of 
Hel^e. 

Ot' course this was an argument well 
understood at nil periods, for man un¬ 
fortunately has been the creature of self- 
interest ever since history began, and 
this was as stoutly npiilauded as the 
more chivalric spceclies which had 
stirred up the hearts of tlie champions 
by appealing to their other and more 
noble pa.s.sion. 

Then tlie inarch began again with 
clash and clang, and the mighty roar of 
nearly a thousand voices resounded far 
and wide as the warriors saiig the wild 
old war-song, the refrain of which is, 
“ We hew witli our heavy blades.” 

On tlie morning of the fourth day they 
were aware of an answering sound which 
w.as not an echo borne back upon tliein 
by tlie breeze of the sea at Alalin, and 
they rejoiced to feel that they were near 
the foe. 

In splendid order the men of Angan- 
tyr’s ban came on. He had adopteil the 
wedge formation, which has the advan¬ 
tage over the modern square in having 
only three sides for the enemy to attack, 
and therefore opposing one-fourth less to 
danger, while the sloping position of the 
sides renders a direct att-ack by the 
enemy very difticult. A clever general 
would always ])i'eseut the point of the 
wedge to the enemy, and this point 
would be formed by somo resolute and 
daring warrior. On tlie present oocasioii 
Angantyr liimsidf was the flue point of 
the wedge, and, clad in ring mail, with 
eagle’s pinions above lii.s helmet, he was 
enough to secure victory by his veiy 
appearance. 

As they marched, his men sang the 
following chant, which we have endea¬ 
voured to translate into English verse : 

Woe to tliec, ITclge, thou black-he.irteil nithing 
Our swortls and our a.\e3 shall bathe iu thy blood ! 

P.evanfie for tho lovely and tender ones ivitthing 
In agony ! Vengeance through tire end flood ! 

“ Vengeance on Helge, the Mack son ol elaughter ] 

May no god he near him the nithing to siive ! 

To Ho!a we send him, to Lokd's dark daughter; 
Valhalla Is closed to the traitor and slave ! 

" TIlo cries of our children have reached up to heaven, 
The shrieks of tile women call fury from Frey; 

And the gU-ani of our swords shall '-e as Thor’s levin’* 
Tli.at is launclied at tlie tree tliat is doomed from 
on liigh. 

" Hewlio spares one of iTelge’s men, may he, forgotten, 
Die in Itis he<l like the cess-ard ami slave : 

May his name drop to dost li'Ke a shieid that is rotten. 
And let no m.ark or stone sliow the place of his 
grave ! 

*' Fiercely for vcngeaiico we cry to Valhalla— 

No sacriflee duo to the cods shall he slain; 

Xo rings will we oifer to priestess nr vala 
Till tlie host of King Uclge lies dead on the pl.ain.” 


Helge had fonnefl hi.s men into a dense 
.square column, with the slingci’-s and 
bowmen in the centre, and as the stal¬ 
wart Ang.antyr, like a metal tower of 
.steel and gold, came on, he was received 
with a shower of stones, javelins, and 
arrows that would have turned many 
men back, especially as bis minibers 
were not much moi’e than half those on 
the side of Helge. 

When near enough he cried out in his 
rich, clear, ringing voice, 

“ See, Helge, I come to return thy 
visit.” 

This pleasantry was received with a 
shout of triumph by his own men, and 
by as wild a shout of derision on tlie side 
of Helge. 

In another moment the battle joined. 

With bis good sword " Tirting," Angan¬ 
tyr hewed his way into the centre of the 
opposing mass. Where the good sword 
gleamed there was a path for the onw.ard 
pressure of the wedge, the sides of which 
were composed of tlie iiicked champions 
of Angantyr’s ban. On moved the wedge. 
The nasliiiig of “Tirting” .seemed like 
the gleam of a scythe when the mower 
cuts the tall, high grass iu summer, and 
the whole time tlie giant yarl seemed to 
bear a cliarnied life; no sjioar could 
reacb, no sword assail him ; w hile before 
his blade the opening in the column 
widened till the wcilge was fairly en¬ 
closed iu the opjxising mass. Then he 
gave the word to “form line,” and tlie 
two sides of the wedge wheeled on him 
as a ])ivot forniing the ceiilrc of a long 
victorious line. 

For to eilect this formation the battle- 
axes of the warriors under Angantyr had 
cut down all before them, and tliose 
who, by Ireing behind the front rank of 
Helge’s column, liad been screened from 
the fate of all in the first two lines, and 
been able to escape the, weapons of tlie 
foe, wci’O doometl to a less noble fate, 
being dispatched by the knives of the 
jiriestesses and other women who had 
come up from Helgenborg in the rear of 
the army to tend the wounded. 

How* Helge and Thorsten escaped was 
never known, but escape the,’;' did with 
about sixty champions, and gained the 
1 tun of Helgenborg, wliere they embarked 
I in tyvo dragoii-slinys and sailed away to 
Denmark. 

! Meanwhile Angantyr ordered the wo- 
! men and children to be treated with care 
i and kindness,' thus otl'ering a marked 
I contrast to the vile conduct of Helge 
the Black. 

“ Now,” he said, after a brief halt for 
the refreshment of his hard-worked 
champions, “ let us march on Helgen- 
lioi’g. My visit inu.st be short, but the 
lesson must be sharp. Alareh !” 

{To bo continuc^^ 
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THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND: 

THEIR STORY AND LEGEND. 


TART T. 



Dumbarton. 


I T was April, 1571. Marie was Elizalneth’s 1 
]>ri8oner. Moray had just been shot by 
Bothwellhaugli, and Lennox, Darnley’s father, 
tlie new Regent, was seeking to form a coali¬ 
tion between the sux>porters of the King and 
l^neen. Lethington had gone over to the 
(Queen’s side, and Kirkcakfv, of Grange, liad 
just declared that he held 'Ldiiiburgli Castle 
at her command. The cause of the im- 
piisoncd Queen promised to prosper at last, 
and then suddenly came the news tliat 
Hamilton, Archhi.sbop of St. Andrew s, had 
l)een captured in Duuiltarton. 

The old castle on the Clyde was, and is, 
one of the strongest of places. The rock 
rises several hundred feet from the river, and 
on the top of tliis almost perpendicular cliff 
the castle stands, approached only by a fiiglit 
of steps, in those tlays guarded along its 
whole length. Crawford resolved to take the 
stronghold for the King, and one misty, 
moonless night stole with liis scaling ladders 
to tlie foot of the rock. There, where the dill' 
was highest, lie began his attack. ! 

The first ladder broke with the weight 
of the men. Fortunately no sentry was on 
file seemingly impregnahle side, and the 
noise passed iinlieeiied. Another ladder was 
raised, and up it Crawford led the wav. He 
scrambled to a projecting ledge, and there 
made fast the ladder by tjnng it to the roota 
of a free which grow aWut midway up the 
rock. The ledge afforded sufficient footing 
for the whole party, and wlien they liad mus¬ 
tered there the second journey l»egan. One 
of the men was seized Avith a fit as he was 
half way up the ladder, and clasi>ed the sides 
so tinnly that he could not l»e male to leave 
go his hold. To have killed liim Avould liave 
^en cruelty, and the fall of his Issly from 
sucli a height would proliably liave given an 
alarm. Crawford Avas, however, equal to the 
occasion. He coolly stopped and laslied the 
man to the rungs, and llien all tlie rest AA*ent 
doAvn to the Icilgc again. They then turned 
the ladder, and making another start passeil 
up over their insensible companion. Silently 
they neared tlie top and BUpjied over the 
Avail. The first sentry they came aoros.s had 
his iKick towards them. He was cut dqwn 
liefore he could give the alarm, and tlien the 
rest of tlie garrison, coiiqiletely .surprised, 
fel I au easy prey. 

The archbishop Avas put to death as a 
traitor, and Avith tlie retaliations tlie strife 
broke out again. “ All natural tie.s were for¬ 


gotten in the distinction of Kingsmen and 
Queensmen, and as neither party gave quar¬ 
ter to their opponents the civil war assumed 
a most horrible aspect. Fatliers and sons 
and brothers took ojijuisite sides and fouglit 
against each otlier. The very cliildren of 
the toAvns and Aullages formed theiusch’es 
into bands for King James or Queen Marie, 
and fought inA’eterately Avith stonCvS, stick.s, 
and knives.” 

A peculiarly prominent jilace in f^ottish 
liistory does tlil'^ unfortunate Marie (^necn of 
Scots occupy. South of the Ixirder there 
seems to be a popular notion that Scotland 
had no liistory as an independent kingdom 
except during her reign. Her pers<mality 
seems to <lominate everything, and legend 
has almost given her ubiquity. >She occupies 
in Scotland for romance the same misition 
that Cromwell does in England for damage. 
Had tlie Protector spent his lifetime in 
knocking off noses on tombs and putting 
bricks through stained-glasvs Avindows, ho 
coukl not have gotthrougli half the buildings 
tlie guidas assert; and had Queen Marie 
slept in a different bed CA’ery night of lier 
life she Avould liaA’e failed in accompllsliing 
the round of visits to castle and kirk and 
loch and glen that tlie average tourist Is 
made to believe. 

Under tlie circumstances, therefore, it 
Avoukl seem be.st in a feAA' stray notes on 
Scottish castles to Bay sometliing at tlie out¬ 
set regarding those Avhich occupy prominent 
places in the romantic story of the Stuart 
Queen. 

And first let us take I^li Leven, the rough 
square pile on the Island near Kinross, the 
original of Avhich legend date.s hack to the 
son of the Picti-sh King Dongart. The 
Avater is noAV loAver than it Avas, and the 
island is consequently larger. It is full of 
excellent trout, l>y the Avay, trout almost as 
much thought of in these days as the fair 
Stuart. Noav it Avinild lie imiiossible to land 
at the Avail, or e.scane thence direct in a boat, 
as the t^iiecn did. Tavo hundred years before 
her time Loch Leven Ava.s one of the four 
castles that held out for David Bruce and 
I declined to snbniit to EdAvard Baliol. The 
governor was Alan Viprint, and the English 
army under Sir John Stirling summoned him 
to surrender in vain. An ingenions man was 
Sir John ! Out of the hake the surplus 
water drains away down the River J^even. 
Across it Stirling raised a dam, expecting 


that the waters would rise so a.s to coA’cr the 
island and rendes die castle uninhabitahle. 
Alas for the vanits of human Avislies ! Stir- 
: ling, ill building hi.s dam, had encamjicd l>e- 
hind it, and at dead of night Alan sent out 
four men in a boat,- who silently breached 
tlie mound ; and the Avaters, breaking through 
in fury*, sAA'ept doAvn on the English cam]' 
and simply Avashed it aAvay. So great was 
ilie loss of men and material tliat Stirling 
hurriedly raised the siege, and Loch Leven 
remained untaken. It came to the Douglases 
tlirough Roliert lii., and in Marie’s time it 
hail a.s its mistress tlie Lady Dongla.s, Avho, 
aa Margaret Erakine, had been the mother 
the Queen’s Imlf-brothcr, Moray. He it Avaa 
Avlio Avas appointed Regent on her abdicating 
in favour of her son at that terrible scene in 
the round toAver on the rampart on the ‘iSrd 
of July, 1567. The Wizard of the North has 
I told U9 in Avonls that will never die Iioav the 
liewitching of George Douglas took place, 

I and how in the May following Willie Dou¬ 
glas stole tlie keys, and Avhile the family 
' Avere at prayers led the Queen to the l>oat 
I and took her ashore, to lie received hv Seton 
I anxl lii.«5 friends and hurried off to Niddrv. 

1 Another of the ca.stles indissolubly linked 
; Avith Queen Marie is Crai^nnillar, at the Kack 
^ of Arthur’.s Seat, near Edinburgh. It Avas 
I her favourite residence. A picturesque niiu 
, it now is, Avith iU old square Ixirder tower, 
j its curtain Avails, and its more recent round 
toAA’ers. Here Avas signed the “secret Ixind” 
lietween Argyll and Iluntly, Maitland and 
BotliAA-ell; and here, in 1477, occurred the 
' bleeding to deatli of the Earl of Mar. The 
astrologer had told Janies ill. tliat in Scot- 
! land a lion .should lie killed hy his oanti 
; Avhelps ; and so the King, supposing his hro- 
i tilers AA-ere his whclp.s, threAV Albany into 
: Edinburgh ami ^lar into Craigmillar. Al- 
Iwiny escajicd—liow, we hoi>e to tell farther 
1 on; hut ]x)or Mar was bled to death, and 
Cochrane, the mason, rose higher and higher 
as tlie “ King’s favourite.” 

But there is a “brig of Lauder”! The 
mason liecame insupportable; the barons held 
their secret council in Lauder kirk; Lord Gray 
told how “ the mice being much annoyed bv 
tlie jiorsocution of the oat, resAihed that al>ell 
j should lie hung about ])ussy's neck to giA'e 
notice Avhen she Avas coining. But tliough 
j tlie measure Avas agreed to lu full council it 
, could not 1x3 carried into efiect because no 
mouse had courage enough to iimlertake to 
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lie tlio bell to the neck of tlie forini«lal le , the Black Vault of Dunure, the ruins of | ture was not to be endnreil. The poor man 
eriomy.” Wiiereui>on up rose Archibald, tlie which are vet visible, lie ^was treated for ; cried ])itifuliy, begfdn;; they woiild put him 
Earl of An<;u!5. “ I am he who will some time kindly ; but as his anus and scr- ' to instant death, rather than sulgect him t(> 

Udl tiio cat.” And bell the cat he <lid cifec- vants were removed from him he soon saw | this lini^erin*' misery, and otrered his piirs(« 
tujilly. Coclirnne. the new Earl of Mar, hacl reason to consider himself less as a friendly witli Ifie money it'contained to any wlm 
his ;;old chain pulled from his neck with the I K'lest than as a ])risoner to whom some foul | would lu mercy*shn(»t him through the hcJuK 
remark that “a halter would better Ijccomc play was intended. At length the eari con- j At length Ije was obliged to urmuise to suh- 
him,” and in a very short time was the centre veyed his guest into a private chaml)er. in 'scribe wliatevcr the earl wisWl rather than 
of a group of victims hanging side by side on wliich there was no furniture of any kind i endure the excessive torture any Iong».*r, 
old Laufler Brig, of whom there was not one excepting n huge clumsy iron grate or grid- j The letters and leases being then presented 
who did not deserve hi« fate. iron, Ijcneath whiuii was a tire of charcoal, to Ijim, he signed tliem with liis lialf-roastcd 

At the foot of our page is the fall tower of ‘ Ami now, my lord ablsd,’ said the Earl of : liand, while the earl all tlie while exclaimed 
Ibmure, the scene of another terrihlo tr.agcdy Ca.'.Mlis, ‘will jam lie jdeased to sign these with the most impudent hyiKX'risy, ‘ Ikmc- 
—hut in the Marian days. After the battle deeds?' And, so saying, he laid l»cfore him dicite ! you are the most oWinate man I 
of Largs the sons of McKinnon of the Isles ' leases and other j»ai*e.rs, transferring the ! ever saw to oblige me to u.«o you thus, I 
pursued King Haco, and caught one of his ' whole lamls of the ahliacy of (^'rossraguel to I nevbr thought to liave treated any one as 
great captains where Dunure now stands; the earl himself. The commendator refused vour stubbornness ha.s made me treat yon.’ 
and Alexander Ilf. gave the castle to the ' to yield up the pro];ertyor to .snliscrilie the ’rho commemlator was afterwards delivered 
McKinnon.s, from whom it pas.Hcd to the Ken- deeds. A jiarty of niiiians (hen entered, and by a party commanded by Hamilton of Bar- 
nedys. “In August, lo70,” says Sir M’altcr seizing the unhappy man, stripped him of his gany.” A cliarming specimen of humanity 
Scott, “ Allan Stewart, commemlator of the clothes, and forcibly stretcheil him on the was this chief of the Kennedys, and the 
ahlKicy of Crossraguel, in Ayrshire, was pre- iron Irfirs, where he^aj’, scorched by tlie Kie tower of the Black Vault of Ilunui'e still 
vailed on to visit the Earl of Cassilis, who , lierieath, while they Iw-stcd him with oil, as a stands as his mem«»rial—for eaeh time it is 
conveyed him jiartly against his will to a cook hastes the joint of meat which slie seen its story is told against him, 
lonely tower which overliangs the sea, called ^ roasts upon a sjut. The agony of such tor- (To be continued.) 


TRAFALGAR. 

{3cc the Coloiircit Plates.) 

I.—TIIK CHASE. 

O N Monday, Novomljcr 4th, ISOo, a man- ' fleet, and then, hurrj’ing hack, raise the | and had left Martinique. On the I.?th he 
o’-war schooner came racing into Eal- l>lockadc.s of Ferrol, Koclief<»rt, and Brest, i knew for certain that they ha<l startecl for 
mouth Harbour under every stitch of canvas and sweep up C'liannel with sixty or more sail j Euro|>e, and from Antigua lie sent oil* llio 
slie could cariT. Before she was moored her of the line. These were to be the real ; Curioux to make all haste to warn the Ad- 
ca])tain had sprung ashore, and was oil post- lighters! “Give mo the command of tlic , miralty of the danger, llmht well did llio 
ing furiously to London; and at half-past (‘liannel for six hours and I shall be master brig do her duty; she siglited andoutstripI>^^<l 
<»ue in the morning of the Ctli he stood nng- ! of the world ! ” Fortunately the command the allies, and when they arrived ot! 
ing the liell at the gates of the Admiralty in of tlie Channel was not given. A particularly : terre they found that Sir Kolsirt Calder, with 
\S liitehall, and woke up the First Lord >ntli J saucy brig came flying across the Atlantic , the blockading squa<lron of Kocliefort and 
the news of the death of Nelson and the with'simrs cracking and sails splitting in a i Ferrol,;had kno^Mi of their coining, and c<mie 
victory of Trafalgar. : style to t *m a storekeejier's hair grey, Imt out to meet tliein. On the S^hd of July 

Eighty years have passed this 21st of Octo- | still driving on. The Frenchmen were beaten Calder foimht his action in the fog and cajy 
l)er since Trafal^'ar was won. It was the ' by a craft of their own build. Sir Kobert j tured the Firm© and the Bafael, but, liesi- 
most important battle on sea or land that ; Calder was ordered to bar tlie road, and lie j tating to pursue for fear of letting Lmisc the 
our country has fouglit in modern times. Its i shouldered Villcueuvo ofl' to Cadiz, where I vessels he had been keeping in, the defealeil 
influence still exists, and we are still li\ing ColIingwo<Ml held him back till Nelson came fleet got safely away, ami, much danmge«l, 
and thriviug—and |>erhaps trusting too much ! to crusli liim—and^ to die. The army of I went south instead of north—to Bonaixarte s 
—^>n the reputation it gave us. i Boulogne had to invade Gennaiiy insteml of j dismay. Nelson,^ following his brig, also 

Twice only have we l)ecn in serious danger Britain, to begin the caniiKiigii of Austerlitz 1 crossed the Atlantic, left hi.s ships to reinforce 
of extinction—once from the Simiiish .Vrmaoa, and capture General Mack in Ulm ; and his ! tlie Channel flecL and came^ on to Ports- 
fuice fuMii tlie French Flotilla. And as the ' surrenoev our countrj'ineu were Ijewailing ! mouth with the Victory and Sujierb, to hear 
years roll by it becomes clear tliatthe danger when tlio news of Trafalgar arrived. there of Cahler’s liattle. 

from tlie French wa-s the greater of the two. ' For two jrears and more Nelson had 1>ecn Inten<ling to rest awhile, ho went Iconic to 
“ .‘Vt Trafalgar England fought for oxistciiee. i watching Toulon “as a cat watches aiuouse,” Merton, ilut he had not l»een there niany 
at \Vatcrl<K> she fought for Wetory.” And it i when on the 17th of January, 180.0, wliile davs when, one morning, liefore five o’chs'k, 
was Nelson's fate by the Battle of the Nile j anchore(l ofl* the ^Iaddelena Islands, he heard as lie was up pacing the “miarterdeck walk ” 
to win for us the Mwliterranean, and by the I tliat Villenouve had put to sea. Tliinking in his garden hvitne M’andle, there came an 
Battle of Trafalgar to sweep our foes from ! ho was iKuind for Egypt, the Englishman ! early visitor — Captain Blackwood, of the 
ilie ocean ami render hopelessuU their schemes ' followed him, and so eager in pursuit was he ! Euryalus, on his way to Ijomion witli tlie 
for f>ur ruin. j that he did what had never been dared lieforc, ■ news that the French and Spanisli fleets had 

The true importance of naval battles is apt nor will ever be done again—ho took hLs reliBed at VTgo, gone to Ferr<il, and wero 
to oscajje us. Napoleon's own estimate that fleet through the Straits of !Me.s8ina, beating ' then iieing watched by Collingw<MHl at (]a(Uz. 
a ship of the line, all found, wa.‘« equal to ' up against a head wind, pa.st our old classical , Nelson was .soon at the Admiralty offering 
a well-equipped laud force of 4.000 men, is I friends Scylla and Charybdis ! The French ; his .services to givo\ illeneuve “ a drubbing, 
unheetlo'.t or lorgotten. Vet it is not far wide I were not at Alexandria. He returned to Lord Barham, then First Lortl, wa.H only mo 
of the nuirk, and it means that the fleet do- f Malta and learned that they harl lieen driven glad to accept them. Handing him a Nhuy 
fcated at Trafalg.ar was equal in value to tlie ' Back to Toulon by a storm. On the la.st day | List, ho told him to choose his own t>llicer8. 
“army of invasion” encamped at Bonlogme, of March (liey again gave Nelson tiieslip, t “Choose yourself, my lord,” was the reply; 
with whom it waa planned to co-opemte. ; j»assed the Straits of Gibraltar, and, joined by ! “the same spirit actuates the whole profes* 
Naval warfare does not consist merely in the Sjxvniards under Gravina, and mustering 1 sion—you cannot choose wrong.” 
ship fighting ship, or fleet fighting fleet. | twenty sail of the line with eleven frigates i The old Victory—she was one hundred and 

Tlicre is tvs iiinch strategy in it aa in military , and corvettes, and carrying 4,500 trooi>s, were j twenty years old last May, and was therefore 

o|K.Tations on shore, ami of this we can have off to the West Indies. j then forty—was hurriedly refitted ; and dur- 

no more striking example than Bonaparte's Nelson cleared the Straits in pursuit on ! ing her prejiaration Nelson calle<l <m L«jr«l 

sclieme for invading Britain. the last dtvy of April, having had a foul wind j Sidinnutli, the Prime Minister, and with 

The scheme was, briefly, as follows. On day after day. Ho had onTv ten sail of the [ little bits of pa|>er on the table showed him 
the cliffs of Boulogne tliere was collected an lino and three frigates, hut the od<U did not ' his plan for the ]n-omised “drulibing” oxactiv 
army of IflO.OOO men, with 1, 3.39 gunUmts ' worry him. “Take you a Frenchman I as it was afterwards carried out. (.hitlie I4tl| 
ami O.M trans|>oi*t vessels, earrj’ing l»etween ' apiece,” said he to his captain.s, “ and leave | t>f Septemljer the \ ictory had dropped round 
them 3,500 guns—never intcndeil to l*e use<L me the Spaniards. When 1 haul down my • to St. Helens, and Nelson went alKtard her 
For the flotilla was not to fight its wuy ' colours I expect you to do the same—and not from Souilisca Jleach. “ A crowd collccicd 
ncro.-ts the Channel, as was then sui»]»ose<i. I till then.” i in l is train, pre.<sin;t forward to obtain a sight 

The French Admiral ViJlenenve was lf» leave 1 On June 4t)i he reached Barliados. False of his hu‘e. Many were in toars, ami many 
Toulon without a Itattle, juiss the Strait.s of ' intelligence look him to tlie iiioulh of the knelt <l<jwn l«;fore liiin and blesse*! him a-s ho 
tGibraltar, rally flic Sjtani.sli squadrons, crosn Orinocti; then, Itenring north, he fetched to pas.sc<l. England luvs had many hcnH*H, Imt 
Atlantic, make a feint t»n the West windward of tTren.ada; then ho heard that never one who so entirely the love 

. so as to call away our McditeiTancau j the French had captured the Diamond Bock ^ of his lellow-countrj'inenaB Nelsnu. All men 
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¥l)e Own 


knew that liis heart was a.s liiiniano ns it was 
fearless ; that there was not in his nature the 
sli^'htest alloy of selfishness or cupidity, but 
That with perfect and entire devotion he 
sei^'ed his country with all his heart, and 
with all his soul, and with all liis strength ; 
aail therefore they loved him as tnily and as 
K-rvently as he loved England. They pressed 
u^Hin the parai^.t to jrazo after him wlien liis 
Uarjrc pnsiietl ott', and he was recurnin;' their 
rheera hy wa\*inj; his hat. The sentinels, who 
endeavoured to prevent thsm from ti*espass- 
in<r upon this ^Tound, were wedged among 
the crowd; and an officer wlio, not very 
]>radently npon such an occasion, orrlered j 
them to drive the j»eoplo down with their | 


I bayonets, was compelled sj>eedily to retreat, 
for the jieople would not be ilebarred from 
1 gating, till the last moment, u^kiu the hero, 
the darling hero of England.!’ 

At eight o’clock on the Sunday morning 
the Victory and tho Eiirvaliis sailed f<»r 
Ca<liz, the liuryalu-s being soon sent on 'with 
orders that CoHingwood was to lire no salute 
and give no sign of the reinforcement and 
change of command. But the men’s enthu- 
t siasm could not l)e restrained when tlio Vic¬ 
tory came in on the 29th of Septeml)er (Nel¬ 
son’s birthday), and cheer after cheer broke 
fortli from the crews wlieii he received his old 
captains in his old place on the quarierdeck. 

“ 1 never saw a fleet,” Mrotclie, “so well 


officered and manned: would to God tho 
shiijs were half as good ! ” 

A fine old set of lulis were there ! Ha<l it 
not been for Survcy(»r Siiodgmss, of the East 
India Company, w!io suggested bracing tlie 
old timbers together with tie-l)eams, an<l 
planking up the sides, the British fleet would 
nave been rotting helplessly in liarbour ; hut 
patched and faked np, “looking as good as 
new,” and behaving ver>^ mucli to tlie con¬ 
trary, the histcjric <dd hulls “answered all 
practical purposes,” and, as we shall see 
immediately, .advanced to battle at the rate 
of two luiots an Ijoiir ! 

(To be continued.) 


A BOY’S CHAPTER OH STITCHERY. 



HK knights of cliivalrous times used to wear 
tokens of their “ ladye loves’” regard in tho 
shajMj of scarves, to he tlirou*n over the shoul¬ 
der. or i>cnnons and standards embroidered 
by their hands ; and the knight would rather 
have dj'ed twice over than have parted with 
his token. The pennon, or streamer at the 
top of the lance, l)ore the emblem of the 
< nj»8 when he went to the Holy Land, 
wrought in “stitchery.” Tlie greatest of 
our \varrior kings were conspicuous for tho 
cncoura^ment they gave to the “cunning 
work ot tlie needle,” altliongh the stormy 
liv^ they were constrained to live precluded 
their ijcrsonal pursuit of the arts of peace. 

Uichard Occur de Lion wore an emoroidered 
cloak, mmle at enormous expense, witli j>re- 
cioua and burnished metals inlaid, “ in imita¬ 
tion of the heavenly botlies.” Henry V., 
when Prince of ales, on a memoi'able ocea- 
Mon wore a mantle (jrgown of rich blue satin, 
mil of small eyelet holes, as tltickly as they 
could be put together, from eacli of which a 
needle hung Busi»ended by n thread of silk. 
Tlio prince was a student of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and it is tliought tliat lie appeared 
tl:n» ^tmngely decorated by way of reassur¬ 
ing hU father, signifying tiiat lie wss essen¬ 
tially a stuflent, and not for the time being a 
lean of war having a reliellion in view\ To 
this day e^'cry guest dining in hall on New 
\ears Day in that college is presented with 
a needle tlireaded witli red, blue, or black 
>ilk, repTesenfing the three Faculties—Divi¬ 
nity, black ; I^w, blue ; and Medicine, red. 
)\hen these needles are given, it is witli an 
injunction to “take it, and be thrifty.” 
ihoy are presented in commemoration of the 
f'lnmlcr. Egglcsliehl, which name was inipro- 
T-dy said to have lieen derived from the 
Ircnrli words, Auju 'dhyJil; whereas he was 
not of rrcncli, but of English extraction. 


(Contmttfd Jroifi vage 6.) 

Anotherfavourito amongst our hero princes 
and kind's Is Edward “ the Black Prince ” (so 
called from his wearing black armour, he 
himself being ver>’ fair). Now, we read that 
when he entered London, leading in his roval 

risoner—John, King of France—he liad a 

rilliant reception ; for the liousea were all 
covered with liangings of tapestry, the de¬ 
signs on _ which were pictures of battles, 
which suitably celebrated his victory. Just 
in the sumo way, wlien tournaments took 
place, the galleries for the s]>ectatnrH were 
gorgeotisly decorated with hangings of needle¬ 
work. 

The robe or cloak w'oni by tho chivalrous 
Sir John Cliandos swept tlie guound, and was 
emhroiilcrcd w ith his own anus on front and 
back. Tlie material was white “ sarsnet; ” 
the arms argent on a field gules. He was no 
ctfeminate “carpet knight,” 4)111 fought by 
tlie side of the gallant Black Prince both at 
Creasy and Poictiers. In reference to him I 
will only tell you that, after the last-named 
battle w as over, when mucli exhausted, he was 
resting in a house—“ wannvng him by the 
fyre in a kccliyn” (as it is ilescrihed in old 
English style)—the news came that some 
Frencli knigliU were “eydinge ahrode—Sir 
Loys of Saynt Julyan, and Carlovet the Bre¬ 
ton.” Tired as he waa, ho roused liimself, 
and went out to fight them botli. But the 
night was dark, and the wet grass .slippery, 
and lie fell; and becoming entangled in the 
heavy folds of this splendid surcoat, lie re¬ 
ceived Ilia deaili v/ound Ixjfore he could dis- 
engage himself to renew the de.sperate and 
uneipial contest. 

Tliese surcoats, which knights wmro over 
their armour, were usually made of rich silk, 
or cloth of gold or silver, trimmed and lined 
with costly furs. Such-like habiliments are 
only now to be seen on the lieralds (see illus¬ 
tration). The ancient kuighfis, like Ckcur 
de Lion, had their family arms, or devices, 
richly embroidered upon them; aa did the 
ladies of those times on their sj»lendid.<rains. 
Besides these arms, any remarKable event in 
tlie life of the w'earer w’as commemorated }»y 
some device of a symbolic character, pro¬ 
ducer! by the needle of some lady, wife, or 
sw'eetheart. The sleeves of their coats, espe¬ 
cially, were sometimes vary handsome, as 
exemplified in the case of Don Galaor, bro¬ 
ther of Aniadis of Gaul, a son of the king. 
On searching for his IkhI.v, after killing King 
Ciidahan, lie and his kinsman Florestan re¬ 
cognised iiim at once l>v his sleeves, which 
were of azure, and worked with silver llowere. 
The story of this Aniadis, called “tlie lion 
knight” and “Bel-tenehros,” or “lieautiful 
darkness” (from his good looks), was written 
hy a Portugue^so, Vasco de Loljcii a, of Oporto, 
in 1300 and oild (A.r>.). Amndis was a won¬ 
derful specimen of a knight, for he was not 
only a iicro in Ixittle, hut he way a good 
musician, poet, linguist, and “knight-errant,” 
who in those rough and lawless days devoted 
his efl'orts to defend the weak and relieve the 
oppressed—women and cliildren especially— 


when there were neither madstratea nor 
olice to maintain tlie cause of justice ami 
eep due order. 

Legends, ^th sacred and profane, have 
lieen extensively recorded in needle-mado 
lictnres. The Avhole of Homer’s “Iliad” 
las been illustrated in this way by English 
' hands, and some of the roiiiances of our owm 
I land so woven into its real history that we 
j can scarcely divide the fiction from the tnitli. 
The story, for instance, of theHoly Grail.” 
and King Arthur's roun<l table and all his 
knights’ enterprises, has been prescrvetl in 
I these wonderful tapestry hangings—quite as 
I much a matter ot interest to men as to 
' women. But I fear that many of these valu- 
, able relics of the past have ceased to exist. 

In tlie course of your classical studies you 
must have met with many allusions to ein- 
hroidery. Tlie Phrygians were the first to 
invent the art. In tlomer’a time people, men 
and women, w’ore garments decorateil witli 
fi‘'urefi and flowers. You may rememlier that 
^Iete^us Sciiiio reproaclied Capito because 
liis ilining chamlier was hung with Baby¬ 
lonian work, or cloth of Arras, sucli as sold 
for 800,000 sesterces. Similar hangings cost 
Nero 400,000, or forty millions of money. 
The ancient Modes and Persians were famous 
for their needlework, and so'.were the Baby¬ 
lonians (see Josiina vii. 21, Judges v. 30, and 
Psalm xlv. 14). Were you to visit the ancient 
ruins of Thebes you would find reminiscences 
of the marvellous needlecraft of the Egyptians 
also. There, on the tomb of Baineses in., you 
would see a piece of defensive armour painted 
upon it—a sort of coat marie of richlv- 
embroidered stuff, with figures of animals 
worked all over it. On other monuments, 
where ships are represented, even the sails 
were decorated with embreidery, and, as tlie 
material to be sewn was thick and hard, it 
was doubtless the handiwork of men’s fingers. 
Tlien, again, you who have studied the his¬ 
tory of ancient Greece may reineml)er that 
Amasis, King of Egypt, presented a wonder- 
iul si>ccimen of art, ot extreme value, in tlie 
eliape of a coi-selet, to the Lacedemonians, of 
wliich the threads were each composed of 
360 strands, and richly wrought with gold. 

In all ages of tlie world it has licen tlie 
custom to record histories in silk Jind wool. 
The pictured tapestries of tlie ancient Per¬ 
sians—whom I named ]»efore—of the Chinese 
and Japanese, are famous, and quite as won¬ 
derful—perhaps even more so—as those of 
European proilnction. As to tho degree of 
oxceuence to which ^our own 8axon hnlics 
arrived (according to tlie Ieanic<I ^luratorc, 
chaplain to tho Conqueror), it was so ex¬ 
quisite that its fame spread all over Eurojie, 
and tlie phrase “Opera Anglica” was em¬ 
ployed hy every writer to designaie works 
surpassingly l»eantitul or rich. 

It is not every Iwiy or even man who has an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself by 
deeds of daring gallantry like tho chivalious 
Icniglits, sa7}s jKur vt sa/ts repror/ic, such as 
I have named. And if they had, it is not 





¥l\e Owr\ Bapei‘. 


the cU!!^toiii to M'ear a lady-love's eiabroi<lereiI 
token to stimulate their zeal, nor a surcoat. 
emlilazoned with reconls of tlieir deeds of 
arms. But they can admire and encourage ^ 
tlie l>eautiful and ancient art as earned out j 
hv mothers and sisters at home, or seen in 
the relics of long-past times. There is 
nothing weak or efteminate in admiration ' 
for art; and in reference to that wiiich forms ^ 
our subject, tliey ma^' well emulate the 
example of those deini-gods of the inidtlle 
ages whose chivalrous feeling and gallantry i 
towards the weaker sex vied with tlieir daunt¬ 
less courage and prowess in anna. 

I began this article with a notice of the 
curious and interesting work executed byonr 
aailors, soldiers, and fire brigade ; but I do i 
not recommend you to tr)" your hands in the 
same way, unless invalided, or you have a 
particular fancy for seeing what you could i 
do. But for boys, more especially, of the 
working classes, net-making, for in.skinee. j 
would 1)0 remunerative work when employ- I 
ment is scarce, and wet and wintry days keep 
tliem at home. Every boy shoukl be able 1 
to make a Union Jack, or the sails for his 
boat, or a hammock for the garden or for 
“camping-out,” and garden-nets for cover¬ 
ing fruit-trees. Sponge and string Ixags, or 
ciutaius for the windows, using a goo«l-sized 
mesli and netting-needle, would \)G value*! 
by the good mother—and the more so, I need 
sf^arcely assure vou, liecauso made by the 
strong and manly little hands of lier own 
darling boy. 

S. F. A, CAVLFEILD. 



Commrj of 

[7m Jlemoriam G. B. FT., Drownetl on his 
TictnUj-first Birthday. 

Hk came of age! How proud we were to 
greet 

Our boy, who touched his manhood on that 
day; 

But ere the day touched evening, at our feet 
With wet, entangled locks, he Hfele.ss lay. 

What use to call him by his hoiLsehold name ? 
What use to pre.ss wld kisses on his brow ? 

An hour ago and love or praise or blame 
Had reached his ears—he does not Iieed 
them now. 

He came of age ! With mingled smiles and 
sighs 

We said, “ Deem not that schooldays yet 
are o’er; 

'Tis but a struggle with less hope of i)rizc, 
The [daytime shorter grown, the work 
more sore. 


Xow harder tasks and duties must be done.” 

We wei'e so anxious to advise our friend | 
From our poor Musdom ! Lo ! ere set of sun j 
The task was learned, the life "was at an ; 
end. I 

He came of ago ! He studies Gotl’s own lore 
Of heavenly wisdom and of heavenly joy ; 
But we—we can but feel our hearts are sore, 1 


And that we fain once more could see our 
boy. 

Yet still, if even our prayers could aught 
avail, 

We would not change his lot who, with 
short strife. 

Has passed l)cyond the impenetrable veil 
Where open lie.s the mystery of life. 

C. GRANT FURLEY. 


CIoiTcsponbcncc. 



S. (Oxforil.) —The meaning of 
“raiuing cats anii dogs'*? It 
means raitiing heavily. Tlie 
origin is simple. The catkins 
of |>oplar and the willow are 
very fluffy, and in some dis¬ 
tricts are known as “pussies” 
and “pups.** On tho tret-s 
they are hardly noticed, but when the heary rain 
comes it brings them down, and It was thought at 
one time to bring them with it from tho clouds. I he 
phrase is thus due to tlie descent of tho catkin, or i 
little cat. or little puss, or pussie, swept off by a 
shower ! This is the recognised derivation unless you 
prefer the “ catadoui>e’' or w.iterfall of the French: 
or share the opinion of the sceptics, who see no more 
meaning in it tlian in “ raining like old boots,” and 
ascribe both phrases to a common origin, a mere 
jliiele invented In a harry by some unknown in a 
faille attempt to say something smart. 


PALMER.—There is not the slightest foundation in fact 
for the rciuling of your character by tlie crinkles on 
I your palm. Like a good many other impostures, it 
I continues to exist on the strength of a few lucky 
' hits rememberetl, while the thousands of failures 
' are forgotten. Every branch of charlatanism has 
' had its book, its practlsurs, and Its dupes. 

W. H. Foster.—F or a small boiler the best non-con¬ 
ducting jacket would be a felt one. The usual 
composition is a mixture of tow, horsehair, horse- 
dung, and dirt, with just sufficient lime to make it 
into a cement. The cleanest aud best but the most 
[ expensive coat is asbestos. 

‘ GWALIA.—1. The book Is all right os far as it goes, but 
there are others, one of which is puldisheil by 
Stewart aud Co., of FaiTlnedon Street. 2, We 
should not advise yon to study under such circum¬ 
stances. As soon as it becomes necessary to put tho 
wet towel round your head, go to bed. You will do 
j no gi>od in the world working wild. Quality, not 
1 ciuaiitity, is what is wanted; aud better rise beforo 
* daylight and work without the towel than sit after 
midutght with it. 


FRA.—Lawn tennis Is nn English game. It was in¬ 
vented by Major Wingfield, 


C. T.—We do not know when the illustration of thr 
ships disappearing below the horizon aa proving the 
rotundity of the earth was first used, but in “Tlie 
Book of the Balance of Wisdom,'* written by AJ 
Kbadnl at B.agdad before 1157—time of our King 
Stephen—there is a st.itement to the following 
effect: “The surface of water is not flat, bat, oi> 
the contrary, convex, of a spherical shape. On tbi.- 
a*count one who is on the sea with a lighthouse in 
the distance first descries Its summit, and aftcr- 
waitis makes out to discover little by little what is 
IkjIow the summit, all of which was before as a 
matter of course conceded ; for, excepting the con¬ 
vexity of the earth, there is nothing to hide every- 
other part but the summit in the case supposed.” 
This is rather earlier than you had Imagined. 

C. C. M.—There are several peppers — black, white, 
long, Cayenne, Guinea, Jamaica, and culjcb, etc. 
1 he black is the dried, nsripe fruit of Piper nigrum; 
the white is the ripe red berry of the same plant 
skinned before it is dried. White pepper has not 
the medicinal properties of black, and is not nearly 
so good a digestive. 

M. M. M.—1. A leash is three, a brace is two. Leash 
comes from laisse. the French for a strap. Hounds 
used to be led by threes, and the strap that held 
them gave its name to the number it held. From 
the leash of dogs came the leash of hares, etc.^ 
2. Periwinkle does not come from the same “peri” 
as periodical. Periwinkle is, we understancl, the 
pettywlnkle—the little winkle ; it is sometimes mis¬ 
called the pennywiiikle from its price per bag. 

Cantuar.—T he distinction is a •well-marked one, and 
easy to remember, Tho “Men of Kent” are the 
inhabitants of the old kingdom of East Kent; the 
'• Kentishmen” are the inhabitants of the eld king¬ 
dom of West Kent. The capital of East Kent was 
Canterbury : of West Kent it was Rochester. Id 
later times the kingdoms gave place to the dioceses, 
and they still mark the division. See our articles Oi» 
“ Arms of the Comities” and “Our Bishops." 

G. 3 A.—Then why not tako the lines of some well- 
known yacht, aud copy them exactly ? Tlie only 
point in which there would be a difference in opinion 
would be in the rockered keel, which in modeU 
would seem to be better straight. The “ Winnipeg” 
that won the £10 prize for model ten-tonners at the 
Inter-club match on the Round Pond was built from 
the design by Mr. Dixon Kemp, published In the 
“Field ” of April 26, 1879. And there Is your “case 
In point.” 

C. H. M.—W*e are much oblige<l for the copy of the 
“St. Andrew’s College Magazine," and we think very 
favourably of it. We are always pleased to receive 
school man.-izlnes from the colonies, and hear what 
our “kin beyond sea*'—in every sense—are doing. 
1. Beyond the fact that cochineal insects are dried 
we can find nothing. 2. The inside of a spoon lieiny 
a hollow curve, the rays of light falling on it are 
reflected inwards, and tho spoon forms the base of a 
cone of rays. If you make a diagram of the curve, 
and draw the rays from an arrow, or some object 
which will show top and bottom, you will soon see 
why the image is reverseii. 3. There is no report. 
4. Throwing the cricket-ball 112 yards is a capital 
performance, but w.oa it with the wind or against 

i 

J. Stewart.—T lie first volunteer movement was In 
the Napoleonic war. The modern movement In 
I 1859 was merely a revival. 'I'hey are “queer folks 
that come fra the shaws.” 

C. CoELL.—You will find articles on juggling in the 
third volume. Apparatus can be bought of Bland or 
Homley, in Oxford Street, and of many other firms, 

I for which see London Directory. 

EXCEl^lOB.—Join tho evening classes under the Do* 

' partment of Science and Art. For those most con¬ 
venient to you write to Secretary, Science and Art 
Department. South Kensington, enclosing sixpence 
for Science Directory. 

8. W. S.—For an illustration of a turbine your best 
plan would be to write for an illustrated catalogue 
of one of the firms of hydraulic engineers, whose 
: names you will find In the Directory; or consult an 

1 engineering cyclopmdia In some free library. 

F. HENRY.—Telugu U the language of Teluigana, and 
it is spoken by over seventeen millions of people, 
subject partly to Great Britain and partly to Hyder¬ 
abad. It used to be known as Oentoo. 

0. F. ‘Martin.—G eneral Gordon gained a reputation 
in the Chinese campaign, which he never fesl, wd 
he was always regardtMi as one of the most brilliant 
officers in the British army. It was your misfortune 
that you did not hear about bioi; his merits sn'i 
high destiny were recognised by all in his profev 
sioii, and were well known to those acquainted with 
our current history. He dropped for a time out «>' 
the newspapers because his work lay in a country m 
which at the time little interest was taken. 

Quarter Milk.—T lierc aj-e the articles on traiuin? In 
. our second volume, and there is a little book on the 
t subject by Dr. fl. L. Cortis. obtainable at the rail- 
I way bookstalls, or through any cricket outfitter. 

TwicK Bought.—Y ou shonld take in the monthly 
i parts when they are published, anti then you woul'J 
[ m»t have to trust to reprints. The extra'colouivil 
\ plate was given with the first weekly number m 
[ October. If you were to Invest in a penny intU> 
you would see where to place the plates. 









rHATTER III. 


REBELLION. 


Vl'K wrnt up t6 the master m iiis study 
at the time appointed, wondering 


least I ran s.'iy that for myself, for the Doctor was never very s<‘vere. 
and he had a way of making one feel that one was in the wrong, 
even when lie did not indict punishment. He said ver>'little, liowever, 
and only gave us a hundred lines each to write out, and to l>e kept 
in till they were done ; that was all. 
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Bryan was bold enough to ask him, as 
we were hiaviiig the room, what right he 
liiid to deprive us of the pleasure to 
which we were justly entitled, by long 
estJiblished usage and by statute. If he 
had said “ reason ” instead of right it 
might perhaps have been better, but 
that is not usually the way with patriots, 
as I have since discovered. As it was, 
Woolley did not conde.scend to give liiin 
any answer, and we retired froiii the in¬ 
terview dissatisfied and writhing under 
a sense of injury. 

“ I shall not do the lines,” said Bryan, 
as soon as wm were out of sight and 
hearing. “ Shall you ?” 

Chalmers an.swered “No.” Of course 
I .said the same, and Roots piped in with 
“Certainly not.” 

“ And—and—I shall go to the fair,” 
said Bryan. 

“Shall you, though, really ?” 

“I shall; you may consent to be de- 
j)rived of your just rights, if you like, 
but I will not.” 

“ How shall you m.anage it 7 ” 

“ Where there’s a wUl there’s a way. 
I mean to find it. I shall go to the fair." 

“ If you go I’ll go,” said Chalmera 

“ So will I,” said Roots. 

And of course I chiined in, though by 
this time I had begun not to care about 
it, and did not see at all how it was to 
be managed, for we had to remain in the 
ititpo—that is, the imposition school— 
iill the afternoon, and it was not likely 
we sliould be left alone, or be 'able to 
escape from it without observation. 

“ Leave it to me," said Bryan. “ I— 
shall—go—to—the fair—I tell you, if 
only for the sake of maintaining the just 
rights of the school. Ho I will.” 

That settled tlie matter. Chalmers 
and I resolved, of course, to follow his 
example. We knew that he w.as a reso¬ 
lute soi t of fellow, and could do almost 
anything he attempted, and we did not 
dnuht that he would find a way of accom¬ 
plishing his purpose somehow or other, 
and as it was for the honour and advan¬ 
tage of the school, and in defence of our 
just rights, how could we refuse to back 
him up 7 

There was school ns usual in the after¬ 
noon, though very little work was done. 
Kvery l>oy was more or less out of spivit.s, 
not to say in the sulks. Even the m.as- 
ters, we fancied, seemed to think it was a 
shame to have to sit there at their desks 
when they would much rather liave been 
at the fair, shying at Aunt Sally or visit¬ 
ing the shows, or witnessing the perform¬ 
ance of a new and original drama, en¬ 
titled “ The Mysterious Mansion, or the 
Bloodstsiined- Boards,” which h;ul been 
announced on the caravans which passetl 
our gate. They gave themselves very 
little trouble with their cla.sBes, and kept 
looking at the clock, intending, no doubt, 
to be off to the fair as soon as ever they 
should be at liberty. 

Dr. Woolley came in for a time and 
tried to keep things going, but he also 
was out of spirits, and sighed two or 
three times, casting a glance at Andy, 
Chalmers, and myself. At length he 
stood up, and after another look round 
the room, walked oil'. 

“Ad jtulchrum it’’ somebody whispere<l 
as the door closed after him. The joke 
was repeated, passwl round, in fact, from 
class to clas.s, and though the masters 
heard it they only smilcrl, and said 
notliing. 

Wliether Woolley really went to the 


fair or not I do not know. He w'ent out 
somewhere, and was not seen again that 
aftenioon, and before going he gave 
directions to the master whose turn it 
w:is to be oil duty that we four, the 
equilaterals and Roots, were to be kept 
in, and not allowed to go beyond the 
gates on any account wliatever. 

“ I .shall go to the fair for all tluat,” aaid 
Andy Bryan. “Ad jndchrum, {bo —to the 
statute /go.” 

“ How Is it to be managed 1 ” we asked 
again. i 

“ Wait till the evening,” he replied. i 

We waited. 

The time passed slowly and anxiously, i 
It began to grow dark, and still Andy I 
gave no indication of what he meant to ’ 
do. j 

We beg.an to think it was all lirag, and ’ 

I for one would not have been sorry if it * 
hod proved so. 

At .seven o’clock there was calling over, 
and after every hoy had answered to his 
name the outer doors were locked as 
usual. 

“Now you are done for,” said I to 
Andy. 

“ Not at all,” he answered ; “ I shall go 
yet.” 

“ The fair will he over.” 

“ On the contrary ; it will be at its 
best. The shows will all be lighted up ; 
everything will be in full swing till mid¬ 
night, or later. We will stay to the 
end.” 

I had not bargained for that, and 
remonstrated. 

“ You need not come with me unless 
you like,” said he. “ I can go without 
you, and am prepaTOl to beiir the conse¬ 
quences alone, if need be." 

But we had promised, and no fear of 
consequences would justify us in drawing 
back. The only question therefore was, 
how it was to be accomplished. 

“ When the bell rings for bed, you go 
to your dormitories with the rest,” said 
Andy. 

“The iron gate on the staircase will 
then Im locked," I replied, “and escape 
will be impossible.” 

“ Do as I tell you,” he said ; “ I have 
arranged everything.” 

The plan he hjid contrived was this. 
Roots, the little old hoy with the sharp 
face and thesqueaking voice, was allowed 
by Andy to join our party. It had been 
agreed that before bedtime lie was to 
slip into the Doctor’s study and to lie 
there concealed until after the iron gate 
on the staircase was locked. The porter, 
after locking the gate, always hung up 
the key on a nail in the study—tliat was 
well known to everyboily. When all was 
quiet. Roots was to come out of his hid¬ 
ing-place and get pos.se.ssion of the key. 
He would then lie able to unlock the 
gate, and we bei .g on the watch and 
ready for him, could slip down stairs at 
once. We were then to make our way 
through the study and out by the window 
on to the lawn, and so away to the fair. 

“But are you sure the Doctor will be 
away ? ” I asked, when Andy liad un¬ 
fold erl his plan. 

“ He is gone to London. .John took 
him to the station this aftei noou ; he 
cannot return till to-morrow.” 

“ It is n dangerous game," said Ch.al- 
mers. “ Why do you choose little old 
Roots for it 1 ” 

“ It is his own idea; he proposed it, 
and will carry it out ; he i.s .as sharp as 
needles. He is small and can easily con¬ 


ceal himself under a table or behind the 
poker almost, if you come to that.” 

“ It is a risky thing," said Chalmers 
again. 

“ There are always risks if you mean to 
do anything,” said Andy. “It does not 
do to think about risks. You need not 
come w ith us if you are afraid. Roots and 
I are going to the fair at all events; 
that's settled.” 

He six)ke defiantly, and “.straiglitoned 
hini.self to his length,” as they say in Ire 
land. He Is a tall fellow, and l(X)ks older 
than he is, and is full of life and activity. 
We could see hy the set of his face and 
the resolute expression of his eyes that 
he meant what he said. He carried us 
along with liini. 

“Roots has already diaapi>cared.” Andy 
Avent on. “ He is gone to his hiding- 
place. Soon after nine all will be quiet 
in the house, and we must be on the look¬ 
out for him.” 

We consented. I would gladly have 
backed out of it all at the last inoineut, 
and so would Chalmers, but neither of us 
liked to be the tiret to say so. Therefore, 
when nine o'clock struck, we went to our 
dormitory, casting a glance at the door of 
Dr. Woolley’s study as we passed it, and 
Avondering whether Roots had auoceeikd 
in getting in unobserA'ed. We learnt, at 
all events, that he had not gone up tobefl 
with the rest, as his cubicle, Avliich was 
close to mine, remained empty. 

I lay doAvn with my clothes on. and 
AA-as careful to cover mj'self well up when 
Mr. Smale, the master on duty, paid his 
usual visit to the dormitories. After he 
was gone I lay aAvake listening intently 
for Roots’s signal. The time passed A-ery 
slowlj'. I could not help feeling anxious 
and depressed; I did not Avant to go to 
the fair in this manner, and Avould much 
rather have stayed in lied. Of course wo 
sliould Vie found out, and should get into 
a terrible scrape. It Avas a great .slianie, 
no doubt, that we should have lieeii de¬ 
prived of our usual privilege, but I could 
not think with any pleasure of the daiio- 
iiig-bootlis and other riotous dissipations 
of the fair at tliat late hour of the night. 
To tell the truth, 1 shrank from it, and 
felt ashamed of Avhat we Avere going to 
do, and hoped, apart from all question of 
consequences, that it would never be 
knoAvn that Ave had been there. .Still I 
could not bring myself to say that I Avould 
not go. If Andy should persist in Ins 
resolution to A’indicate the rights of the 
school, as I felt sure he aa-ouW, .and if he 
should succeed in getting the iron gate 
upon the stairs uiilocketl, as 1 almost 
hoiied he would not, I felt that I iiiu.st 
folloAV him and share the perils of the 
extiedition and its consequences. 

Ten o’clock struck, and soon afterwards 
a bell AA-as heard to ring someAvhei-e doAvn 
.staira It was <a long Avay ofl', and though 
at first I thought it sounded like tlie 
front door bell, Dhahners, who came to 
my bedside trembling Avith exoitement, 
said he Avas sui-e it was not that. Pro¬ 
bably it AA-iAS Mr.s. Woolley ringing for 
her maid, or for the lights to be put out. 
They always Avent to bed early, though 
the Deotor, when at home, sat up a long 
Avhile after tliein. But tlieir i-rxnns avcic 
in a ditierent part of tlie building from 
ours, approached by a separate staitrase, 
and there Avas no comiminication between 
the ))rivate house and the school dormi¬ 
tories. 

We AA-aited, listening intently. Avliile 
“all the air a solemn stillness held—save 
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whrre” Hobbs major on his back lay 
moring opeii-nioutlipd, or little Toby 
IVigwwKl gnai;hcd his teeth and inut- 
tcnnl objurgations in his sleep. 

We »ait^—waited, startlwl now and 
then by some unusual sound, a creaking 
iir a rustling, sus of ghostly creatures 
moving through the darkness, ceasing as 
laysteriously as it ha<l begun. 

At length a grinding noise was heard. 
Th.at must be the key turning in the 
lock! But no; Boots would have gre.ascd 
it; he had a little butter in his pocket 
in a piece of paper on purpose. It was 
the clock groaning audibly in tlie still- 
iies.s of tlie night before it struck. 

Eleven ! 

W hat could have happened to young 
Hoots, or ohl Roots, as he was more gene¬ 
rally callwl ? 

isilenee reigned once more, and reigned 
supreme. The snoring ceased — Hobbs 
in.ajor hiul turned on his side. The 
gnashing of teeth and muttering were no 
more heard ; Toby Wigwood had got his 
In-ad under the bedclothes. The night 
was clear and starlight. When Chalmers 
opened the window we could hear the 
tray of speaking-trumpets, the clang of 
voiigs and cymbals, and the distant 
mingled roivr of tiie fair home faintly 
upon the breeze. We could also see tlie 
light reOected in the lieaven.s from the 
faring naphtha lanijis. The “ sbatty" was 
going on, therefore, in full swing. When 
woukl Roots appear 1 If we were logo 
at all it was a pity not to go at once. 
Aly desire to see what was tidcing place 


i tliere revived. It w.as the same with 
[ Chalmers. Now that it seemed impos¬ 
sible to get out we wanted to be oft'. 

But time went on as before, and again 
the sleepless solemn clock downstairs 
was heard, giving the inevitable warning 
that another hour was gathered to the 
past, and then the iron tongue of mid¬ 
night told twelve. 

Yet Roots liad not .appeared ; Roots 
h;ul made no sign. What could liave 
happened to him t If he had been found 
out, that is to saj', in, the Doctor’s study, 
he would have been conducted up to tied 
at once, with the piomi.se of a reckoning 
on the morrow, and we, of course, should 
have known all about it, Perliaps some 
one had turned the key of the study door 
and made a prisoner of him, not knowing 
that he was tliere. In that case lie would 
no doubt have m.ade his escape by the 
window alone, and might, even at that 
moiiient, be ritling upon the elephant, or 
looking on with wonder at the d.aring 
rmrformanoe of Ococo the lion tamer. 
Perhaps he would bribe Ococo to take 
him into the den with him. You may 
alw.ays go in for a certiviu sum, I believe ; 
just as you may go up in a balloon if you 
can afi'ord to pay for it, only it is very 
e.gpensive when there is much danger. 
Still it would be just like little Roots to 
get in somehow or other, .and if so what 
more probable than tliat he would lie 
torn in pieces, and that we might never 
see his once familiar face .again < 

Shivering with apprehension at tlie 
thought of such a catastrophe, recalling 


I Pertain hint.s which Roots had let fall 
I upon that very tojiic, .and reminding each 
I other that he had a whole half-sovereign 
I in his pocket, which would have siiftlced 
to bribe an African, whose idea of money 
I was probably based upon shells, glass- 
I bc.ads, or tin-tacks, of which a large 
I number might be bought forten shillings, 
we sat side by side, Andy having now 
’ joined u.s, on the edge of my bed, leaning 
against each other, and against the rules 
which forbade any fellow to go into 
another fellow’s cubicle—till the clock 
.struck one ! 

" It is no use waiting any longer,’’ tlien 
said C’halmei-s. ‘•Roots will not come 
now, and if he were liere this moim ut it 
would be too late to go to tho fair. I 
hope Roots is safe, that’s all.” 

“ He is s.afe enough, young scamp," said 
Andy. 

"He will get into an awful scrajie for 
llii.s,” said 1, “if he has not got into 
one already.” 

“ He just will,” said Andy ; “lie won’t 
play’ me a trick of this sort twice, I 
Know.” 

“ It is no use waiting any longer,” said 
Chalmers, “ so good-night you fellows 
I and away he went to his bed. Andy 
stayed .some time longer talking of what 
he would do to Roots ne.xt morning, and 
then he went also. Before parting we 
both went to Roots’s cubicle, half expect¬ 
ing to find him in it, But, no! he was not 
there. What could be the meaning of it 1 

iTobecoiUiiiued.) 


THE YOTTNG WIZARD. 

Bv Profe-ssok Hoffmanx, 

Author of “Hodern Magic," etc., etc. 


I N my last pa|>er I explained the method of 
what is called “jMvlminjr,” as applied 
Hiore particularly to coin!*. Assuming; that 
the nofiphyte has, hv dilit^ent practice, ac- 
'}Qired a mastery of this particular sleijjlit, I 
-ball How proceed to illustrate its use i»y 
d'ing instniotions for two or three tricks 
»!iich depend mainly iijxm if. Before doing 
'O, however, it will lie as well, in order to 
A'oid the necessity of sulisequent explana¬ 
tions, to describe two or tliree other methods 
of roncealing a coin in tlic hand, the hollow 
of the |i5ilm being one only of several positions 
in wliicli it may l>© held. . 

A veiy' UH4‘fnl method is to let the coin, 
iL'wuniing it to be of large size, such as ahalf- 
cTifwn or a jienny, lie ai'ross the lowest joints 
of the !!fee<iiid and tliird fingem, when a very 
"light contraction of tho.'<e fingers will he 
hmnd to hold the coin with ease and security. 
Another meth(Kl is to clip the coin by its edge 
Wtween tho second joints of tlie first and 
fC'Xind tiogers. This is known as tho “ finger ’’ 
and will l>e funnd esjiecially useful in 
the money-catching trick, or “sliower of 
tnimey,” to lie shortly described. A very 
>n»aIJ amount of jiractice will enablo the 
student to draw the coin from its normal pwi- j 
tkm !»etween the fingers and thumb into either ! 
o« the above positions. ! 

Another sleight which is constantly called I 
intoref|uisition in coin-conjuring is know’u as j 
the or “Frenchdrop.” Itdiffersin ! 

fmni the sleights alreacfy deeerilied, in I 
that it leaves the coin in the left hand instep j 
wlhe right, a variation which is often essen- ! 
ttw. The coin is in this case taken breadtli- I 
lying horizontally—between the j 
thumb and sec^ind finger of the left hand, so 
“to leave a freo space alxive and below it. I 


P.VRT II. 

Tlie right hand now advances a.s though to 
take the coin, tlio thumb jiassing under ami the 
fingers above it, but iusleml of their actually 
graspin'' it, tlie coin is allowed to droj) into 
tlie liollowed palm of the left hand, whicli 
i contracts .slightly upon it, while (he right 
continue.s its onward movement, and clo.scs, 
a.s if containing the coin. The “drop” of 
I tlie coin at the critical moment is masked 
by the fingers of the right hand. The i»er- 
former tHke.s care to followMlie right hand 
' with his eyes (tliat bein*' tlie surest method 
I of leading tlie eyes of the spectators in tlie 
same direction), while the left hand, sup^Mised 
to he empty, but really holding the coiu in tlie 
j })alm, oragain.st the lower joints of the second 
and third lingers, is dropped carele-ssly by the 
performer’s side, and when opportunity .servc.s 
disjxwes of the coin as may lie necessary for 
j the puriMise of the trick. Two, tliree, or oven 
lialf a do/oii coins may lie dealt with .siinulta- 
neously in tiii.s maimer, the “ chink ” as they 
drop^ into tho palm materially aiding the 
illusion. 

Having mastered tho al>ove instmclions, 
tlie novice may begin to jmt his nowly 
acfiuired skill in pniciicc hy jierforming tho 
neat little trick, or rather series of triek.s, 
know'n as 

FLVIXe; MONEY. 

Borrow a ]>e!iny. having previously jilaccd 
a coin of the .same description in your loft 
waiHtiN)at jKicket. Take the borrowed ciiin 
in your*right liand, and apparently transfer 
it to vour left, really palming it, as above 
described, in tlie right. Close the left Imnd 
as if containing tlie*coin, and announce that 
by virtue of your magic power you are alKuit 
to make it pa^s down your sleeve and into 


. your waistcoat ixicket. After bespeaking 
! general attention, .say, in a commaiuling 
i tone, “ Pass ! ” and at the same moment snai» 
I the lingers of the left hand. 0])en your deft 
I liaiiil and show it empty. Tlieii, thrusting 
I liic fingers of the same hand into the waist- 
I coat jxicket, show the substitute coin, which 
I the K]iectators naturally take to lie tlie one 
j you Ixirrowed. Kemark “ I will now make 
. It travel a little farther,” and with the right 
j hand take the coin unmistakably from tho 
j left, but in HO doing let the coin actually 
I Iwrrowed, which remained palmed in tlio 
j right liand, fall into tlie palm of the IcB. 

■ Hold the arms apart at full length, keejing 
I the left hand open until the last minute. 

1 Then close the left Laml, and say a.s lAcfwre, 

■ “ Pa.s.s !” at the Hame moment making a 
quick jerking motion of the riglit liaml 
towards the left, and palming the coin in the 

! right hau<l. 0|>en the left hand and show 
• that tlie 4'oiii has (a]>pareTUly) i»as.sed tliercto. 

^ You ask whether the comjiany saw it p.iss. 

‘ t.)n rei'civing the reply, winch will natuially 
' !>c in the negative, you say, “No? Peiha|is 
i it went a little too quickly for vou ; hut 
if some one m ill lend me a second coin you 
shall hear it go, at anv rate.” You Ikutow 
a socoiul coin accordingly (meanwldle gelling 
rid of your outi duplicate into your pocket, 
or as may lie most convenient), and lay IxjIIi 
r.oin.s on the table. Taking uji one of them 
witli the right hand, you .sav, “This coin I 
will place in my left hand,’* and you make 
the motion of doing so accordingly, hut really 
mini it ill the right. Tlien with the viglit 
laml ]>ick u]) and exhihit the second coin, 
and say, “T sliall now commaml the coin in 
my left hand ti> join tliis other in my right.” 
You make a throwing motion with* the left 
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band fowanls tlie ri^ht, leaving tlie former' 
ypvn, and at the same time clank topetlier 
tJ>e two coins in the rif^ht hand, which you 
then show to llio company. 

Voti next otrer, as a still more conclusive 
experiment, to pass one of the coins throujrh 
the table. You take them one in each hand, 
place the left hand under and the right haml 
owr the table ; make a downward movement 
with the iip]»emiOMt hand, pronouncing as 
before the mystic “ Pass ! *' The right Ijand 
is left ctpparently empty, while the left liand 
fortliwith brings up two coins and throws 
them on the table. 

With the rea<Ier'8 present knowledge lie will 
not need to Imj told that the coin in the right 
hand is simply palmed, but be may 1)6 a little 
piiz/ied to account for tlie piTsence of the 
second coin in the left hand. Tliis is managed 
by beforehand sticking a duplicate coin, by 
the aid of a little \vax, to the frame of tlie 
table underneath, in such a manner as to 1>e 
instantly get-at-able. In ]»assing tlje left hand 
under the table this coin is taken by the fingers, 


and at the right moment is chinked against 
the other coin already in the same hand. The i 
presence of the coins seems so conclusive that 
!iot one ]>erson in a hundred sii8i>ect3 that the 
original coin remains still hidden in the right 
hand. 

The trick may either end at tliis point, or 
you may offer, by way of grand Jinalc, to 
pass both coins simiiltaneouslv througli the 
table. To do this you sliould be ])ro\ided 
with a glass tumbler of small diameter, siicli 
as is used for champagne. Taking the 
two coins breadthwise Iwtween the tliunih 
and second finger of tlie left hand, as al>ove 
de;jcril)ed, in readiness for the fourm'ourt, 
fake them apparently with the fingein of the 
right hand, but really let them drop int»» the 
hollow of the left, wliicli alionld ])e clased 
slightly so as to retain them. Tlie right hand 
should 1)6 closed and elevated, the eye.s fol¬ 
lowing it, while the left hand, srill containing 
the coins, picks up the tumbler by it.s edge 
and conveys it under the table. At the word 
“ Pass !” the right hand is opened and shown 


empty, while the fingers of tlie left, bv a 
movement which requires a little practice, But 
is by no means diftimlt to acquire, twists tin*- 
tumbler round till its o|)ening is under the 
coins, and lets them fall therein. 

I have al)ove descril)ed merely the mecha¬ 
nical working of the trick, the moat essential 
j)ortion, no doubt, but only a portion after all. 
and bearing about the same relation to the 
finisheil illusion as one of the wax figures at 
Madame Tussaiid's, fresh from the hands of 
the manufacturer, might liear to the same 
figure duly habited with its appropriate cas- 
tnme and accessories. A conjuring trick 
needs to the full as much dressing as a wax 
figure, the “dress” in tliiaca-se lieing supplied 
by the words and gesture of the x>orformer. 
These are known as the conjurer’s “ patter,” 
and require quite as much care and study'a.s 
the mechanical part of the trick. 

In my next paper I will dcscrilie tliis same 
trick, with full verbal accompaniment, as 
it would actually l>e pre.sented to an audience. 
be continued.) 


OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

HARROW. 

Bv AN Old Harrow Bov. 


II.—WORK. 


I n writiug of a school, after the description 
of the school il.sclf, tlie work done tliere 
is siipj)os©d to claim the second place. To an 
outsider it would probably ap{)ear that the 
H.arrnw l>oy has an easy time of it when he 
if> told that there are ibree half-holidays 


wrong. A Harrow Ixiy has to work as hard 
a.H a boy of any other public scliool. It is 
tnie he i.s not in sr/iooi xery long, but then 
there are his lessons to prepare, under his 
tutor’s eyes, in pupil-room, and this come.s to 
very much the same tiling as being actually 


First school commences at 7.30 a.m. and con¬ 
tinues till 9, then lircakfast ; pupil-room and 
scluMil till 1. Hinner follows, and on whole 
school-days third school from Still 4, pnpil- 
roojn 4 fill 5, and fourth scliool 5 till (». Then 
tea, and, in winter, preparation for the lower 



A favourite old View of Harrow, showing the School before the East Wing was built. 


a veek and a whole holiday al»out every ' 
forinight, and that on a wludc sc!H«)I-day the i 
af’aal hours in sclusd do not number more ! 
t'lL.Ti five at the outsitlo. But he wouM be ‘ 


in school ; and l>osides his <lail\' work lie has 
to show up .so many exercises—majis or 
copie.s of verses—during the week that have 
to Is? done out of school hours. 


l»oys, under tlie eye of a ma-ster, in the evening. 
In the summer term the work is reduced, and 
j)re|)aration e.xcuscd. Work badly done entaiU 
imnishments, ami these may here be men- 
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they f.nd no ima«i.ui. 
el III,: t P;!®*"' hfc ailout them, ami out of 
consideration for these a change look pl.i^e. 



The Old School, from the Schoohyard. 
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the first sinnec it niiiicared nothiiis, hut 
let any oue try to do it, and he M ill he sur- 
priKed at the lime required. 

Ill writing Greek lines the ficccnls und 
brcathin;:s were always supposed to Is* c<ir- 
[ reotly inserted, tliouyh lids was not always 
I done. 

The plan of leachinff is imich the same at 
Harrow as at other schools, except that the 
tjoyfl are alway.s seated, save wlieti each Im»v 
IS “puton,”orw saying rei*elitioiis, and tlicii 
lie stands up, 

(.In a l)oy entering Harrow he has his stamp 
cut, ami all Ills Issiks are siipismed to Ikj 
staiiifietl with his own name: in some fonii.s 
the iiiiuiitcr make.s his pupils frefjiientJv show 
their names on their Umks, and punUhe.s 
tiHwc showing Issiks Ix^aring another name 
than their own. This is to jmt down the 
pnietice of “liagging” Wks, which would 
otlierwise ho very coiniuon. At the end of 
each quarter the forms are examined on the 
work done during that quarter, and the 
inark.s thus gained arc added to the marks 
obtained during the quarter, and the total 
deteniiines the order of the form, the higher 
Jwys gaining a remove to the tonn alsive7or, 
in case of the first two or three, going uti two 
forms at a single .step. In (his case (he re- 
move is termed “a donlde,” The examina¬ 
tions go hy the name of “ Irial.s.” 

At one time Latin and Greek verscii were 
thought indisjKmsalilc, but it was found (hat 
there were certain wIio were wo/ poeti¬ 
cal, and who never could turn out a decent 
copy of verses, irj- they would. Even if 


and they were set to .<tudy Engli>li Uleralur 
instead, a subject which in nine cases out c 
ten would lie found to Is.' vasllv more u.sofu 
to tlictii ill (heir after life. 

It will Ikj the projicr plare here to m^'niioi 
that the Kcdinol was lonoerly divided as fot 
low.s. Gomniencing from tlie top, Hr^-t cauu 
the .Monitors, numbering thirteen, then the Is 
Sixth and 2ml Sixth, after them rhe Fifth Form 
divide<l into Ist Fifth. 2nd Fifth, 3nl Fifth, am 
4thl'ifth. The two Hemoves came next, ami 
these two were consideroil equal in fiosition, 
and a boy gaining a remove from one of them 
dill not take his place in the oLiojr Uomove. 
hut in (he 4tli Fifth. ii»'Iow the Hemoscs 
came the Shells, four in numlier, mimod in 
the same manner ns ihe Fifth Fonii. .Aftfr 
the Shells the Isi Fourth, 2ud Fourth, and 
3rd Founh. ami ihe lowest form in (he mjIiooI 
, was the Third. This rarelv contained more 
than half a doiteu Ikivs. The avemge num- 
l«r of boys in a foriii was alwut thirty lue. 
Of late yeara a dift'ercut arrangement has 
lieen made, and a “ Moilerii Side "nihleil, and 
the fonuK now run as follows; Monitoi-s, 
UpjKjr Si.vth, Lower Sixrii. Modem Sixth, Gt 
Fifth, Modern 1st Fifth. 2uil Fifth, MmViii 
lyiwer Fifth, 3rd Fifl/i, lT|q»er Hemove, 
Modem I'pper Kemove, tw o Ivower Kemoves, 
Modem Lower Remove, two Upjier Shrlh, 
Modem Upi>cr Shell, Middle Shell, Altslcm 
I..«wer Shell. Ixiwer Shell, 1st l onrfh, ‘Jiid 
Fourth, 3rd Fourth. Once if not twh-eaqnnr- 
ter each form says a Icvson to the head inastor, 
and that lesson at least is nell prci>un>J. 

( 7*0 bt fo/itiuufU.) 
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Great Men’s HouniEs. 

T he stave, plulosopliip Soeratcs. ilnrins hk 
leiMure hour??, took jileasuru in danvins. 
Luther delighted in the flute, and tliuH used 
to sfMJthe^ his excite«l feelinsN. Frederi?k ll. 
of Prussia allayed the agonies of mind witJj 
the Hivme instrument. An hour’s jilaviny 
sufficed to reduce liirn to tramiuillity. Sliltou 
deli^dited in iilaviujr the or<^an, and com- 
jHiHcd several iwalni-tunes, which are to this 
day sun" in our churc-hes. Uenthain was 
pjisshmatcly fond of music, and played tlie 
organ; there wa.s scarcely a room'in his 
liou.se without a piano, tiainsborough, the 
miinter, wa.s a |)erforiuor on the violin. 
iJ.vron’s delight was in flowers; lie was also 
foihl of animals, and in his youth lie made a 


friend of a l»ear. Goethe rarely passed a day I 
I without bringing out from the chimney cejmer 
a live snake, which he kept there and 
1 caressed. Tiberius, the Koman, made com- 
' jianion of a .serpent. Augustus "was fond of 
I a parrot, but still more so of a quail, the loss 
of wliich made him as saxl as it he had lost a 
Ijaltle. Honoriii.s was so grieved at the loss ' 
of a hen that he would have given Home itself I 
to bring it back. Louis Xi., when ill, only 
found pleasure in an exliibition of dancing [ 
pigs, oddly dresse<l up. Ttichter was very J 
tond of tame aniinals, which he constantly 
liad about him. Kembrandt loved nothing so 
much as his monkey. Henry ill. was fwdiKhly 
fond of spaniels. Charles l. of England was 
also excessively fond of spaniels. Frederick 
the Great was, too, a great dog-fancier. The 
p.ainter Itazzi fomied friendships with all 


sorts of animals, and filled hia house with 
them. Pelirtson, confined in the liu>tillr, 
made a friend of a spider, wliich he tamed. 
The Marquis de Montesjian amused him.sclf 
with mice when occupying the gihled apart¬ 
ments at Versailles. 


Boys and Smoking. 

Very remarkable testimony is l>ome by the 
American naval surgeon-s to ihe evil effects sf 
.smoking njM)n Ijoya. Of the hwls who apply 
for admission to tlie navy a.s apprentices one- 
fifth are rejecte<l on account of iieart disejtsc. 
anti the surgeons declare, n-s the result of 
their leng-continued examinations, tliat in 
ninety-nine ca-ses out of a hundred this weak¬ 
ness arises from smoking. 


KORMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

By Professor J. F. Hodijktt.s, 

LaU Examiner to the L'nioertittf of Moteotc, 1‘ro/easor in tho Imperial College of Practieal StUnee, 

Aulhar'of "Harold, the Boy-Earl," “ /mu Dobroff," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER III.—HOW KORMAK FOUND A BOAT. 


\ '',\RL Angaxtyr, in order to keep the 
l.idics .and tlieir .attendents in safety, 
iiiul left a sufficient guard at Disar-liolin 
to ])rntect them, and iiad directed the 
workiaen to use .all sj)eed in i)repai'ing a 
new liffline for the gentle fSteingerda, and 
a mure imignificent hall for himself and 
the I land. 

Now .\ngantyr was not only respected 
and feared as a leader in war, liut greatly 
ht‘lo\ed hy the country people, and the 
non-comliatants of the land (not that 
their number was great) did his liidding 
with pleasure. So the people worked for 
him , ith a will, and very soon a hall of 
grand proportions was standing on the 
very .site where the old one had stood. , 
Nex er had the \orth seen so well-liuilt 
a iiiiinsion, and never was mansion more 
splendidly decorated than this, for the 
numerous spoils taken in the course of 
the e.xpedition to the South funiislied 
enough and to spare of relined and deli¬ 
cate ornament. The tine carjiets of the I 
Ea.st were used to decorate the walls in¬ 
stead of the tapestry which had been 
flestroved by the fire, and these xvere 
mo.st useful hi heljiing to keep the cham- 
Iiers xvarm ; for there were .still some 
fisMires ill the wooden walls desjiite 
the workmen’s .skill, through which occa- 
siomilly a sharp north wind could pene- 
trat-'. 

1 luring the jicriod of reconstruction 
the l.aily Steingerda used a temporary 
hull, with her women and her maidens, 
the iiriestesses and valas who had not 
.ai coiiip'inied the host, and the children 
of certain champions who wished their 
boys to grow up like.Angantyr, and their 
girls like gentle .Steingerda. 

.\mong all (hese, but especially among 
the bny.s, little Kormak had become a 
Jirime favourite. He had had Iiis trials 
at lii st—.all boy.s har e who are left aloiio' 
in the world—hut it does them no harm ! 
to have to rough it a little, if they only ! 
have a mother'.s love to counteract the 
iron of the will which .such orphan.s gene- } 


rally manifest—“to teniirer the steel,” as 
i Angantyr used to say. 

I Tlie place of mother w.as nobly supplied 
by the gentle Lady Steingerda, who took 
' to Kormak at once, and he was readily 
j won by her sweetness and gentleness. 

He never troubled himself about how it 
\ was, but he took her as his mother on the 
very day that the giant varl brought him 
home to the lady with the words, 

“Be a mother to him; he needs a 
mother’s care. I have .adopted him, and 
I hope never to be ashamed of him.” 

Then Kormak registered a vow in his 
little heart that .Angantyr never should 
be ashamed of him, and that the Lady 
.Steingerda should be his mother. But 
there was a still deeper feeling in his 
mind which Vioys at the present day 
would hardly sympathise with—namely, 
the northern spirit of revmge. The great 
end of his e.vistence seemed to him to be ! 
to avenge his fatlier’s death ; .young 
as he was, he never sjioke of this, but 
hugged it in his heart of hearts. 

iSo these two opposite feelings lived on 
in the hoy—intense love to the giant yarl 
and his lady, and equally intense hatred 
to his father's murderers ; though this 
was ])erhaps only—according to the dim 
lights of that age —an e.xaggerated form 
j of filial piety ! 

There was a fine old white-haired vete- 
I ran whose name was Brandling, a sort of 
schoolm.aster to the young northern chil- 
i dren living at the Burg. He was a kind 
old fellow, but strict in discipline, and 
Ixitween him and Kormak a wonderful 
aHection grew. The little fellow would 
never tire of practi.sing all arts tofeint and 
Avard and strike and point, and no tioy of j 
his own .age could match him with the | 
battleaxe. In a very short siiace of time ^ 
he could hurl tlie javelin with uneniiig , 
aim—hold his own with wotulen sword anil 
mimic shield against most boys of twelve 
He was grp,at in archery too, and no one ^ 
on the ground could come near him as a , 
slinger. 1 


j Brandling used to form the boys info 
two jiarties, calletl respectively the “yai l’s 
I ban” and the “king's men but Kormak 
[ always contrived to be in the yai I's ban, 

I and so well did he acquit himself with 
j his wooden liattleaxe, that the old man 
! swore “by the beard of Odin” that the 
! boy would live to be the greatest warrior 
of his time. Whereat Kormak gaily 
laughed and said, 

“1 want to lie a good swordsman and a 
keen warrior, for there are men living 
who must not die except by my hand, so 
I must learn everything Aery quickly, 
and groAv A-ery fast.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha 1 GroAv fast 1 Why.. 
Kormak, thou hast grown since thou hast 
lieen Avith us. But Avhom must thou 
kill, my champion?” 

“ That is my secret; but I Avill tell thoe 
some day.” 

“ Well,” said Brandling, “ aupjiose yon¬ 
der tall felloAV to be the man thou Avilt 
slaA', hoAV Avouldst thou attack him ?" 

I’his had reference to a tall, strong 
felloAv of thirteen, who Avas standing 
near. But Kormak darteil at him, and 
calling him to guard him.self, attacked 
him furiously, and a very sharp struggle 
ensued, Avhicli ended in Kormak gaining 
a signal victory. 

During the Avhole of this time old 
Brandling had lieen almost as much e.x- 
cited as the boy ; and though his sym¬ 
pathies Avere clearly, and very naturally, 
on tlie side of his older pupil, the in¬ 
domitable pluck of little Kormak drcAv- 
doAvn his applause. 

“ Ye laggard ! ” he cried, “ let not the 
mouse defeat the bear. The mouse ha& 
claAvs, though. Well .struck, little one. 
Fie on you, big-honed lublier, the baby 
lias him down. By the ruA en of Odin ! it 
is a ra.seally sight to .see niy own bov.s 
iieateii by yon ureliin SAvain. How the 
little Avhelp strikes ! ” 

“ He i.s a Avarrior's .son,”-said the Laily 
fSteingerda, who had joined the grouiA. 
“He was found under a shield,and born.' 
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in open tine upon n, warrior’s sliickl 
among amn'tl nipu wlipre childron may 
not approach. He is 'the shield-borne 
Lov.’ and from him I expect great things.’’ 

Here she was interrupted by .a loud 
hurrah, as the boys of the “ yarl’.s ban’’ 
came carrying little Konualc, .standing 
on a .shield, round the playground. 

" ;^id I not so V’ exclaini(!d Steingerda ; 
■■he w!is, is, and will be the sliield-bonie 
l)OV.’ 

Kormak now caught .sight of the lady, 
and leaping down from his support, 
rushed with all the impetuosity of his 
nature to embrace hei', and the ferocious 
little champion of h.nlf an hour ago was 
ohangtKl as if hy magic into a loving, art- 
le&s (uiild. 

“ Well fought, Kormak, ” said the lady ; 
'"I shall tell the yarl how gallantly the 
little one has behaved.” 

Xo pen can describe the pride of Kor¬ 
mak at this praise. He was perfectly 
wild with joy, and first flinging his arms 
round the lady, he rushed oil' like an 
arrow far bej'ond the limits of the play¬ 
ground to the neighbouring forest. 

The lady stood watching him, greatly 
amused at the suddenne.ss of his depar¬ 
ture. She saw him gain a lofty tree, 
:vs-end it, and disappear in the nighe.st 
branches. After a time he was seen 
i iiierging fi-om the foliage, ascending to 
a dizzy height, for the little wood was on 
an eminence far above the level of the 
N'a. .-Vfter a time he w:is .again seen 
ciu-efully coming down with something 
in liis left hand, wliile he guided his 
descent with his right. 

Scarcely had he gained tc)T<r Jirnia 
when, soaring up from the sea with a 
wrathful scream, there whirled through 
the air two large sea eagles. They flew 
to the top of the tree and then .swooped 
ilown on the boy. He, quick as thought, 
placed his prize on the ground, and then, 
t.iking up a stone, flung it with sure 
aim at the nearest of the two. The bird 
fell stunnetl to the ground, while the 
^Htmd flew wildly at Kormak, who, 
drawing hi.s little curved knife, defendetl 
lunuself valiantly agaimst the attack. 
The struggle was of short duration, and 
the splendid osprey fell at length under 
the knife of the lad. 

But he had not come off scathless, and 
when he reached the Lady Steingerda, 
who had watched him with breathless 
interest all the time, his face was literally 
liathed in blood, while his little tunic was 
tom to shreds by the claws of the eagle. 

Xotwithstanding this, however, he c.ame 
ap to the latly with a lamuy smile, 
■aviiig, as he presented the booty for 
wfiicli he had fought so bravely, 

" .'^oe here, I have brought thee the first 
ragle's nest I ever took. The young birds 
tlmu canst tame, and make us rare sport.” 

Even aniong.st those stout Scaiidina- 
' !.an l)oy.s the daring deed of taking an 
'■agie's ne.st was looked upon as .some- 
tiuiig heroic. There were boys of thirteen 
then' who would not have felt themselves 
•qu.al to the task, and Kormak was en- 
' iisj for his success by all upon the ground. 

But the latly received his present riglit 
graciously, and wantetl to take him with 
lier to t<-nd his “ wounds,” as she called 
his scratches. 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! Hear lady, these are not 
wounds, thfy lini'e not cut the Ixme, No, 
' 10 ; pray let me go to the fiord and have 
a swim. Sea water is the best cure. ’ 
And he bounded gaily off to the edge of 
the cliff, and springing down a ravine soon 


gained the shore, and in another muiute 
was siiorting in the foam. 

“Ah !” said Brandling; “th.at is noble 
blood, lady.” 

“There thou art right,” .said Steiii- 
gerda. “ 'riie yarl told me that the hoy is 
son to Ber.si of Tiinga.” 

“What ! The richest yarl, next to Yarl 
Angantyr, in Sweden ? How knows he 
this ?” 

“ Nay, that I cannot tell thee, friend. 

I think, though, that the boy himself 
has told him.” 

“ Strange,” said the old man, gravely. 

“ He never hy any chance speaks of 
father to the rest, nor of hi.s mother. He 
speaks of thee—no wonder—with all due 
love and admiration, but never does he 
mention tliat he has or had a mother.” 

“Then do not tease him about it, 
Brandling. All will come out in time.” 

Meanwhile the boy, delighting in the 
waves, which were to him as natural to 
sport on as to boys of softer climes a 
velvet sward of thick rich gra.ss might 
he, swam briskly out, and turning round 
the j utting point that formed theguardian 
cape of the small bay just far enough to 
see the broad clear waters of the sea 
before him, was thinking of returning, 
when, on a sudden, he beheld a boat. 

No very strange thing to see in that 
part of the world, just in the op<'n 
gulf where, when the yarl reviewed his 
dragons, they were wont to swim ; but , 
now, except one dragon ship on guard 
watching the farther cape, there were no 
ships in sight. This was no fishing craft; 
this was a " yolle,” the bo.at of some proud 
dragon. 

“Well,” thought Kormak, “I must .sec 
yon yolle ; ma}d)e I may find some unex- 
pectetl prize to bring our lady. The boat 
is for the yarl.” 

This he uttered quite aloud, and then, 
swimming close to the boat, placed his 
hands on the gunwale, and was soon on 
board. 

A delightful boat. Large, well-built, 
and constructed to hold many men. In 
the bottom lay the tokens that warriors 
had recently been on board—three battle- 
axes, two barge battle-swords, some cloth¬ 
ing—ns a tunic and a mantle ; further, 
two shields, some knive.s, and last, not 
lea-st, some cakes of bread and a large jar 
of mead. 

Now it was a very hot day, and the 
boat had been originally secured by a 
rope tied to a large stone, wliicli, lieing 
flung overboard and reaching the bottom 
did duty as an anchor. But the current 
had borne the little craft lieyond its an¬ 
chorage. The tide had risen, and had 
raised the boat, which, straining on the 
little rope, had drawn the stone off the bot¬ 
tom, and so she drifted to the place where 
Kormack found her, and where the ground 
again shoaling she was once Tnore fast. 

“.A glorious prize for our grand yarl,” 
thought Kormack. “ I will weigh and 
pull her in.” But before doing this he 
had the cxid fancy to put on the tunic 
w hich, although of small size, was much 
too large foi- him. However, he put it 
on to shield him fi om the .sun, and began 
to tug at the stone. In vain! His 
.strength was not equal to his will, and 
the .stone remained firm in the muddy 
bottom. At last he thought it best to 
ca.st oil' from the stone altogethei', and 
with some dilticulty he untied the rope 
from the thwart and threw it into tlie 
water; then s<uzing two oars he began 
to row as hard as he could. 


The time of high water ha<l passed, 
and the ehh setting in tended to hurry 
on the little craft away to spa. Kormak 
pulled stoutly, but in vain ; be could not 
overcome the strength of that fleet tide. 
Vet his n.ature reljelled .against giving 
in. He pulled and pulled notwitlishuid- 
ing the u-selessness of his labour, of which 
he might have convinced him.self hy ob¬ 
serving the rapidity w ith which the coast 
glided pa-st. He did not think of this 
until too late, 

“ AVell," he said, “ I must jump out 
again and swim bivck!” hut to his dis¬ 
may he found that he had drifted too far 
to he al)le to swim back, so he quietly 
laid in his oars, and feeling very hungry, 
attacked the cakes of bread and the jar 
of mead, and then lay down in the I>ot- 
tom of the boat to think, when, covering 
himself with the mantle as a shelter from 
the sun, he fell fast asleep. 

In the meantime great hml been the 
surprise in the household at Kormak’s 
absence. All kinds of surmises were 
made as to wdiat could have become of 
him. Brandling, who had seen him rush 
down the ravine into the sea, was of 
opinion that he had been drowuied. Tlii.s, 
however, was comlxited hy the lady, who 
declared it impossible that the gods 
should have cut off in such an ignoble 
manner one who was destined to Ijccome 
a hero. The big Ixiy whom he had over¬ 
thrown blubbered at the lo.ss of his little 
foe, whom he wjis too generous not ti> 
admire, although he had been so tho¬ 
roughly defeated by his arm. 

'Time passed on until the giant yarl 
came home from his succes.sful expedi¬ 
tion ngain.st Helge, when he was hot 
a little sui-jiri.son to find gloom in¬ 
stead of rejoicing, and when the gen¬ 
tle Steingerda explaineil to him the 
ch.ance by which the “ .shield-borne boy ” 
was lost to them, his brow grew- very siul 
indeed. The splendour of the new hall 
lost all attraction in his eyes. He wms 
terribly grieved, and strode uj) and down 
in the “bower,” or ladies’ part of the 
house, for some time without speaking. 
At last he said, 

“This must he a bitter loss for thee,. 
Steingerda. Women feel theft things so 
much /” 

He could say no more, but abruptly 
left the room and stalked into the fresh 
air. He lient his steps to the stables, 
and mounting his fieete.st horse, rode 
wildly away to the extreme verge of 
Disar-holm, until he came to the dwelling 
of an old tishernian, whose cottage over¬ 
looked another part of the fiord. 

The poor man was astonished at the 
sight of his lord coming so une.xpectedly 
.and in such hot Im-ste to visit him, and 
hastening to meet him, begged him to 
dismount and refresh himself and his 
horse at his humble cottage. 

Graciously and kindly the popular yarl 
acccpt(Hl the invitation, adding to hi.s 
wontwl words of courtesy, “ And I am 
all the more glad to rc.st and chat with 
thee, Osric, for I would fain learn whether 
thou ha.st .seen or heard anythhig to help 
me in my need.” 

The fisherman stared with open- 
mouthed astonishment. 

“7 help thee, yarl ! ” 

Angantyr could hardly repress a laugh 
at the man’s genuine wonder, but ho re¬ 
plied, 

“ Do not wonder, Osric, hut try if thy 
memory ser^’O to lead thee five or si;; 
weeks back. Hast tliou, since 1 was al.i- 
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sent with niy champions visiting Helge, 
and repaying him for all his treachery, 
hast thou heard aught of Korinak, my 
adopted boy ?” 

“We all have heard of such a boy 
through thy fair lady’s questions. He, it 
seems, was lost, and she herself has rid¬ 
den over Disar-holm a.skiug the peasant 


chored in the ci’eek on this side of the 
fiord. Yes, 1 remember well, and one of 
these sent men on shoi'e to seek amongst 
the fishers the man or men who stole 
their yolle when at anchor. Of course 
they found nor man nor boy who would 
have stolen boat or ship from them; so 
after blustering about the strand and 


“ Aye, my good lord. One boi e a silken 
pendant blue as yonder heaven, and on 
this pendant was the figure of a wolf.” 

“ Ha ! ” cried the yarl. “ What thou 
hast remembererl may be very helpful. 
I thank thee, friend ; this matter looks 
not well ; still, for thy ready memory 
have thou my thanks, and keep this arm- 


* He defended himself valiantly against the attack." 



c;uies and fishermen whether they knew 
of Kormak j but I have never seen him.” 

“ Hood friend Osric, now I beg thee 
tliink well back, and see if in the cham¬ 
bers of tby memory there live some 
tliought of anytliing that happened on 
the coast six weeks ago, during my ab¬ 
sence.” 

“Nay, lord yarl, nothing.” The giant 
yarl looked sad and disappointed. “ .Stay, 
my lord,” said Osric. suddenly—“ yes, 1 
do remember something. Just about the 
time thou speakest of, two dragons an- 


clift's, and beating one or two of those 
who dwell the nearest to the beach, they 
went their way in fury. 

“Ha!” exclaimed .\ngantyr, “what! 
beat nitj people 1 This i.s too bad. Hast 
thou the least idea to w horn these ships 
belonged?” 

“ Nay, good my lord, I knew' them not. 
Their speech was Hani.sh, though.” 

The grim yarl .started. “ By the Ham¬ 
mer of Thor!” he cried, “these are not 
plejxsant tidings. Didst thou remark a 
sign or ‘ token"on the shifis ?” 


ring e\ er in'thy line, passing from sire to 
> son. It will bring thee luck.” 

I Angantyr strotle to his horse, mounted, 
and rode away, leaving the peasant more 
wonderstruck' than ever. 

Whether the arm-ring brought the pro¬ 
mised “luck” or not we cannot .'«iy, hut 
during the reign of Canute in England 
one of his most di.stinguished nobles was 
a certain Osric, who claimed to be de¬ 
scended fiom a Swedish family, from 
which he inherited a lucky arm-ring. 

I (Tu be Cfiiitinucd.) 
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ILDEEIM THE AFGHAN: 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BOItDEE. 

Bv David Kkb, 

A^ithor tif “ Th< Doii ilape in liokhara," '* From Uie Iludnon to f/*r Seva," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER III.—IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 


T he juggler’s sudden eniotioii vaiii-shod 
as quiekly as it had aiipearcd, ami 
tthen he unwound the serpent from his 


fell diinking around the conjurer, who 
was by this time standing in the midst 
of a pretty large circle of villagers, for 


from his basket a small 
baked clay, which he, ga 
(native porter) to fill wi 



flung it hissing into the basket 
if t fc'/"’ ^‘'^®'"’as so perfectly calm 

, thelioys took these startling changes 
ot founteiiance to lie merely a part of the 
^tiOK. Ones of “ Shavash ! ” (well done !) 
"ere heard, and fresh showers of coppers 


the performances of n juggler or a snake- 
charmer are as unfailing a source of en 
joyment to the natives of India as a 
circus or a puppet-show to boys nem cr 
home. 

The juggler now proceeded to • 


then bade a stuidy hhisti ( 
who stood near him with a 


* The word kali, or coolie, means, 
but is now chiefly employed tn dein 
burdens for hire. It is frequenllj 
name.— 1 >. K, 


l OHud pot of 
\o to a kvli* 
th earth. He 


d; jj^iuiig bkiii 

]3i*j;illy. “sluvr*.'' 
ft- i: en 'nIu) f.-irrv 
"•I' as A 
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poised on liis bare brown slioulders to 
pour some water into tlie pot, which he 
then covered with a white cloth, and 
spread out his hands over it, utterinj; in 
a loud voice some strangely-sounding 
words, which no one present seemed to 
nridcratand. 

'I here was oar who understood them, 
howpser, and that was tlie native boy in 
tile tree, wliose appeai ance had so power¬ 
fully ati'ected the snake-charmer. At tlie 
lirst .sound of tlie my.sterious words he 
ga\ e a start and put Ids hand to his fore- 
lieiul, as if trying to recall some long- 
forgotten memory. Then, as the juggler 
continued to repeat one particular word 
witli great emphasi.s, the lad’s face 
brightened as if he had suddenly caught 
the clue, and he bent eagerly toward the 
•speaker. But the latter niatle a sign 
wliich .seemed to recommend caution, for 
the l)oy drew back at once and remained 
perfectly still. 

.411 this by-play passed quite unsus- 
jiected by the lookers-on, who sup]iosed 
the conjurer to be merely going tnrougli 
Ids usual hocus-pocus, and watched im- 
latiently for the remov.al of the cloth, 
t was taken off at length, and amid the 
dark earth that filled the pot appeared a 
tiny sjtrig of green. There was another 
shout of approval, while the juggler re- 
pl.aced the cloth, which on its next re- 
iTiovrd disclo.sed a miniature mango-tree 
already in blossom. Once again the cloth 
was thrown over the pot, and when it was 
withdrawn all the spectators could see 
hanging upon one of the boughs a small 
round fruit, avhieh the juggler plucked 
ami gave to one of tlie crowd to eat. 

As soon as the excitement protluced by 
this feat (a favourite one with E.astern 
conjurers) had a little subsided, tlie 
'nggler turned to a bare-liinVied Puhari 
leliind 1dm and put a silver riipt’i’ (half- 
dollar) into his hand, bidding liiin take 
grxxl care of it. The mountaineer, who 
liad ))robably never had so much money 
at one time in his life, clutched it e.tgerly, 
liut only to open his hand again the next 
moment with a cry of disgust, while a 
loud laugh echoed tnrougli the crowd as 
a liuge slimy worm dropped from Ids 
palm and went wriggling .away. 

Tlien the conjurer produced a .short 
remlqiipe and blew on it a peculiar shrill 
note. Instantly the basket-lid w.as pushed 
up, and out glided the long, shining, 
sjieckled body of a cnlm-di-capello (ser- 
lent with the hat), which puffed out the 
loml-like skin whence it takes its name 
with such a menacing hiss that there was 
a general falling back of the crowd all 
round it. 

Another whistle, and out glided a 
.seem id .snake ii-s large as the first. Tlie 
siiake-clianiier continued playing on his 
pi]>e, .and tlie two serpents, rearing up on 
end, swayed their liroatl flat head.s and 
glistening botlies to and fro in time to 
tlio music, their forked stings quivering 
M itliin a few inche.s of the juggler’s bare 
linib.s, without seeming to disturb him in 
the least. 

Suddenly the music ceased, and the 
snakes instantly threw themselves upon 
each other with the greatest fury, and in 
.a moment were so twisteil together tliat 
tlipy seemed like one body, (irasping 
their necks, the conjurer jiulled tlieiii 
apart by main force, and, rolling them 
up like coils of rope, thrust them back 
into the basket and shut down the lid. 

Thi.s last exhibition elo-sed the perform¬ 
ance. With a farewell salaam to the 


cheering schoolboys (who threw him their 
last coppers as lie turned to go), the 
juggler slung his basket ever his shoulder 
and moved kowly away down the road. 

♦ ♦ * 

For some time after this memorable 
evening every day was very much like 
the last at Masuri School. Boys and 
teachers had alike settled down into the 
regular jog-trot of their daily work and 
daily games, and the juggler w'tis soon 
almo.st forgotten. The fight, too, soon 
became a stale subject even with those 
wlio had taken part in it, and excited far 
les.s interest than the illu.strated edition 
of Jules Verne presented by Dr. Sedg¬ 
wick to tlie school library, or the im¬ 
provements made in the racket-court by 
Mr. Wolfert, who joined the boys in all 
their games, and played all equally well. 

Even the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
as the Dickens-loving youngsters called 
the romantic uncertainty that hung 
around the strange hoy whom Mr. 
Wolfert had brought up from Dehra., 
lost its attraction little by little. Most 
of the boys made up their minds that he 
was simply- the son of some coolie in the 
Dehra bazaar, and thought no more 
about him, while the jocular Higgins 
boldly declared him to be a lineal de¬ 
scendant of Robinson Crusoe’s man 
Friday, advancing in support of this 
theory the undisguised delight with 
which he daily contemplated, while 
cleaning out his new ma-ster’s study, a 
series of coloured prints on its walls re¬ 
presenting the e.xploits of his great an¬ 
cestor in company with Robinson the 
Immortal. 

But Arthur Wolfert soon noticed (as 
did others likewise) tli.at this lad was 
utterly unlike the cunning, thievish, 
sneaking “ mati-boys”* of the great 
East-Indian towns. His face was open 
and handsome, his bearing proud and 
almost defiant, his speech (when he ilid 
speak, which was very seldom) bold and 
straightforward. All this, together with 
Ills dark skin, inspired Higgins to nick¬ 
name him the “ Black Prince,” which, 
shortened into “ Prince,” soon Itecame 
ins received name throughout the school. 

TIius matters stood, when one morning 
Frank Leighton, as he was going into 
morning school, felt a hand on his 
.shoulder, and turning, saw Mr. Wolfert 
and a Itig, sunburnt, thick-moustached 
man in uniform. 

“ You don’t know me, I fancy, my boy ; 
but I dare say- y-ou’ve beard your uncle 
talk of Jack Carlton. He and I were 
chums togetlier when we were Ixtth young 
sub.s (subaltern officers) in the old —th, 
while Votir jtoor father was still alive. 
Now, I want you to dine with me at the 
Himalaya Hotel to night; and if Mr. 
Wolfert will give me the pleasure of his 
company- too ” (Arthur bowed) " so much 
the better.” 

” May I bring Friedrich 1 ’’asked Leigh¬ 
ton, who hatl no more idea of going any¬ 
where without Ullniann, than T’llmann 
had of going anywhere without him. 

Bring anytxtdy you iike,” laughed 
Major Carlton. “ Sharp seven, mind.” 

The hotel dinner w,as a very good one, 
and the major a most entertaining com¬ 
panion. He was ju.st starting on a shoot¬ 
ing expedition, which naturally turned 
the conversetinn upon hunting ; and the 
boys listened w-ith open ears to tlie ex- 

• Tlie lowest class ot native servants In an An^lo- 
Indian Imuseliold. 


citing stories poured forth in inex- 
hau.stible variety by the veteran sports¬ 
man, who seemed quite ple.ased with 
their enjoyment of his “ yarns.” 

“ IVliat grand fun tiger-hunting must 
be ! ” said Leighton, with sparkling eyes, 

“ Very good fun indeed, so long as 
y-ou’re hunting the tiger; but when the 
tiger t.akes to hunting you it’s not quite 
so pleasant. I reniemlter when we were 
up in thg Terai (that’s one of tlie hill, 
districts of the eastern Himalaya, you 
know, said to produce the best tigei-s in 
India), a tiger broke suddenly from the 
thicket under the very nose of our 
elephant, and the elephant gave a start, 
and I lost my balance and fell off his 
back almost into the tiger’s mouth, lit 
a iiioment the brute had his great paw 
on niy breast, and everything seemed to 
be spinning round me, and the only thing 
I could see plainly was the be.ast’s great 
white teeth and glaring ey-es close to my 
face. J ust then came a flash and a crack, 
and then a thud like something hitting a 
padded ditor. Your father hod fired and 
killed the tiger on the spot; but it fell 
with all its weight right across my chest, 
with the hot froth from its open jaws 
falling in flakes upon iiiy face : and I can 
tell you I wouldn’t go over that minute 
again for a good deal I ” 

“ I liope, sir, there are none of tho.se 
creatures anywhere near here I ” said a 
fat, stubhl.y-whiskered man on the other 
side of the t.ablo (evidently a touri.st. 
going round the. world with an excursion 
ticket), who had been li.stening to the- 
story with a look of dismay on Ids broad 
red face which was vividly reflected u]X)n 
the pinched sallow features of his fidgety- 
lookiiig wife. 

“ Lots of them I ” answered the major, 
cheerfully. “ This wood behind the village 
is quite famous for panthers. I’m cer¬ 
tain I heard one snuffing round the hotel 
last night, and I mean to sit up to-night 
and see if I can’t get a shot at it from the 
window.” 

“ Panthers prowling round the hotel! ” 
shrieked the excursionist, while his wife 
chimed in with a faint .scream. “ It's 
too bad, sir—it’s infamous ! It oughtn’t 
to bo allowed in a Briti.sh colony ! I’ll 
move out to-morrow, and go into the 
cottivge I’ve taken for the season ! ” 

“ I hope you’ve taken care to see that 
your cottage is strongly built, sir,” said 
the major, gravely. “ I've noticed a cot¬ 
tage a little way down this road, the 
back wall of which has fallen bodily 
down the precipice, leaving the whole 
interior of the house e.xi>osed ! ” 

“ .And I hope it’s not overhung by 
any rocks,” .added Mr. Wolfert, “for only 
the other' day a big boulder fell right 
through the roof of one of those houses 
yonder, and smashed it ,all to bits ! ” 

“Ye.s, thats quite a common thing 
here. There was one came down cIom-. 
to my head only this monting,” observed 
the major. 

“ Ay, those landsli])S are no joke,” con¬ 
tinued Mr tVelfert. “The other nialit I 
was riding home through a storm, whe-n 
a flash ot lightning showofl me a great 
tilack gap yawning barely fifteen feet in 
front of me. The whole breadth of the 
road had been carried away, and in 
anotlier moment I’d have gone 1 don't 
know where ! ”* 

To paint the contending emotions tlmf, 
cliasetl each other over the excursionist’.- 


A fact. 
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convulsed face during this agreeable <Va- 
Incae would have defied Vandyke him¬ 
self. At last his overwrought feeling.s 
found vent. 

“It won’t do ! it’s impossible 1 there’s 
no living such a life 1 Panthers, land- 
sliiis, thunderstorms, falling houses— 
lltiy. it would be a downright suicide ! 
I'll go down to the valley again at once— 
tliere's nothing else for it. Can you tell 
fue. sir, if there’s a good hotel at Dehra ?” 

"A first-rate one,” answered Arthur 
Wnlfert ; “.the Caledonian.” 

“Thank you, sir.” said the tourist, 
funihling nervously for his pocket-book. 
“One moment, w-hile I write it down— 
‘Ciledonian Hotel, Debra.’” 

Just then a tall man in a light-grey 
•Wilt, w ith his right hand bandaged, came 
hurriedly into the room. 

“Sorry to come in at the end of dinner 
like this,” said he, bowing to the coiii- 
inny, “hut I’ve only just got up from 
fiajpiir.” 

“ You seem to have been in the wars, 
sir.” observiKl the tourist, eyeing the 
land.aged hand; “ I hope it’s nothing 
verj' bad.” 

“Luckily not; liut it very easily might 
have been, ’ replied the stranger. “ It’s a 
liite that I got yesterday at the Cale- 
lionian Hotel at Dehra.” 

“.4 bite, sir?” gasped the excursion¬ 
ist's wife, that gentleman being for the 
nioraent literally speechless with horror. 

“ Ve.s, a bite, and a pretty bad one too. 
’Tliere were tour great brutes of dogs 
running all over the place, and one of 
them flew at me and bit me in the wrist, 
for no reason at all. Luckily I had the 
Mn.se to get the bite burnt out at once, 
or Id most likely have been raving mad 
before now.'’ 

Hie tourist sprang to his feet, upset¬ 
ting ,1 cup of hot coffee all over his wife 
(who hiul sunk back in her chair with the 
Iwik of .Ylary Queen of Scots reading her 
own death-warrant), and how led in tones 
of utter desiieration, 

“ WTiere are we to go, then ? ” 

At this point Major Carlton, feeling 
his self-coinmand rapidly failing him, 
proposed to his guests to take their 


coffee in the verandah; and the whole 
party hurried out, almost choking with 
suppressed laughter. 

+ + + + 

That night Frank lay awnake long after 
all his comrades (including even Ull- 
mann, who had the next bed to his) were 
fast asleep, ilajor Carlton’s exciting 
stories may have been partly to blame 
for this; but what chiefly occupied the 
boy’s thoughts was the sentence that had 
concluded the most exciting of all: 

“Whatever you do, my boy, don’t 
offend an Afghan, for he’ll never rest till 
he’s paid you out; and if he can’t get at 
you in his own proper person, hoTl dis¬ 
guise hinrself .so as his own father 
wouldn’t know him, but he’ll have you 
somehow,” 

The words had struck him at the time, 
but all the new impressions of the even¬ 
ing had quite crowded them out of hi.s 
head ; and only now, in the silence and 
loneliness of midnight, did they return 
to him, bringing with them a sudden and 
startling conviction. 

The stranger who had guided him over 
the mountains, the Mohammedan whom 
he had saved from the mob, the serpent- 
charming juggler, were one and the same 
man, and that man an Afghan ! 

The more Leighton thought over the 
facts, the more certain he felt that he 
was right. He remembered that the 
Mohammedan’s voice had sounded fami¬ 
liar, even though his face was strange; 
and that both the guide and the juggler 
had spoken Hindustani brokenly and 
with a foreign accent. The height, build, 
and bearing of the mysterious man corre¬ 
sponded exaotl.v with all that he had 
heard of the Afghans ; and Major Carl¬ 
ton, w'ho had been among them again 
and again, had himself borne witness to 
their skill in such disguises. It must be 
so. 

But what could be the Afghan’s object? 
Again.st Frank himself he could have no 
grudge, or he would hardly have saved 
the hoy’s life on the night of the storm. 
Moreover, he had himself declared that 
he w'ould not forget Leighton’s a.ssist- 
auce during the fight. Who, then, was 


the object of his pursuit 1 It might be 
any one in the school, from the head 
master to tlie smallest boy ; for in a 
country like India, where it is some¬ 
times a mortal insult to touch a man's 
dress in passing, to drop a piece of beef 
near Iiim, or to let your shadow fall upon 
the food that he is cooking, any inexperi¬ 
enced stranger might easily make a score- 
of enemies m as many minutes. In any 
case the thought of being dogged night 
and day by a man so fonnidabTe and .so 
unrelenting was anything but a pleasant 
one; and Frank regretted too late that 
he had not taken ilajor Carlton into his 
confidence. 

At last he fell asleep, but the haunting 
question did not leave him even then. 
He dreamed that the knake-charmer was. 
once more exhibiting his feats, but that 
the serpent which he held wore the face 
of Mr. Wolfert’s native boy, the Black 
Prince. Gradually it grew larger and 
larger, still retaining its human counte¬ 
nance, till its size far exceeded that of 
the juggler himself, w'hose face suddenly 
assumed a strange and ghostly likeness 
to its own. Then came a confused stir 
and uproar, amid which the figures of hi.s 
undo. Major Carlton, Ullmann, and many 
others, whirled around liini through 
clouds of fire and smoke, while the hoy- 
serpent snapped them up one by one till 
he alone was left. Then, with a start 
and a violent struggle, he awoke. 

The moon was shining brightly, and 
Leighton, finding all his companions still 
sleeping, rose and crept- to the window 
to cool his heated face. The window 
(which was just in the angle of the main 
building) looked out upon the play¬ 
ground and tlie ravine below, from which 
it was separated liy a high stockade. 

Suddenly he saw a human head rise 
above the stockade, look cautiously to 
right and left, and then -ianish again. 
But it reappeared in another moment, 
and then a long gaunt figure came glid 
ing noiselessly as a serpent over the 
palisade, dropped down into the enclo¬ 
sure, and disappeared from sight in the 
shadow of the racket-court wall. 

(To be continued.) 


V btjve Diinure wc have the picturesque 
of Kihirunimie, in Stmthdon, in 
»liose chapel the triplet of lancet windows is 
'till con^picuouis. In fact, Kildruniuiie is 
ihe only castle in North Britain where a 
'’liiljel IS the prominent feature. Another 
l^culiarity dlstinguisliea it, and that is that ' 
tW caitfle is not built of local stone. Tlie 
'li-trict U all ;.n^inite, but the castle is of free- j 
i-tone from afar—and a very useful . 

'jiarr)* of Ireestone its ruins seem to have ' 

aff'irded! I 

^ In the wanderings of good King Roliert j 
l^iMrummie idays a well-known jiart. When | 
Joe winter ot K^06 set in the queen and her ; 
Miei there took shelter, while the king and [ 
n» hnttlier Edward went over to Itachnn, on I 
the cfiant of Ireland. Ivildrummie was tlien 
the only ca.Htle the Bruce held in Scotland, 
and he left it in charge of his youngest bro- 
thcr Nigel, who undertook to keep it against 
onaers. and shield the queen, the Comitc.Hs 
7t Hachan, and the other ladies, from falling 
the hands of the English. Treachery, 


THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND: 

:’HEIR STORY AND. LEGEND. 

PART 11. 

how'ever, did its work, and the ca.stle fell. | 
Nigel Bmce and the defenders “ were all 
hangit and drawn ; ” and tlie Countess of 
Buchan, who had givou Longshanks mortal 
offence bv having placed the crown on the 
head of llol>crt Bruce, was taken away to 
Berwick, and there placed in her famous 
cage. According to some, the cage was hung 
over the walls with the poor countess inside 
it os if she had been a parrot; but the truth 
seems to be that the Buchan cage was a 
strong wooden and iron piece of framework, 
placed within an apartment, and resembling 
the den of a wild beast. In those days many 
castles hod sucli a prison, and in these days 
such a contrivance exists, singularly enough 
regarded as a novelty, in the United States I 
Says Mr. Hill in his recent “ From Home to 
Home,” in describing liis visit to Fort Ben- i 
ton, “Wo found the jail a now square 
building, without any great apiiearance of 
strength, which I must say in that lawless 
district, w’licre an attack ufxm any prison, 
either for rescue or for execution of Lynch 


law', is not uncommon, was somewhat sur¬ 
prising. On going tlirongh the door, how¬ 
ever, we foiiiifl where the real strength lay— 
the whole of tlio inside of one part of tln^ 
building is occupied by a huge cage, with 
strong iron floor, iron roo/, and iron bam, 
standing away from the wall on every side ; 

! outside this are posted the warders, so that 
it is utterly impassible for a prisoner to pass 
out without the coinjilete consent of those 
i who hold the keys of the cage. Tlie cage it¬ 
self is separated into four or five comjiart- 
mente, but ever\' |)art of it is as o|)en to the 
view of the waxders as is the interior of a 
canary-cage to a lady who inav have it in her 
room.” Verily there is notliing new- under 
the sun ! 

Ivildrummie, however, is famous for its 
Christian Bruce as well as its Countos.s ot 
Buchan. Of the four ca.stles holding out fo.’ 
King David against Edward Baliol, L<K?h- 
lo^■en, cm we have seen, was one; Kildrummie 
was another, and there King Robert's sister 
proved herself of the true Bruce blood. In 
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vain the turncoat Earl of Athol© stormed and 
fou^^dit round it; the ladv kept Iiim at bay 
until lier husband, the Itegeut, Sir Andrew 
Mtirmy, of llothwell, came to defeat him at 
Killdene. 

A braver man than Andrew Murray never 
i^tojmed. “ He was in the Hi^dilands with a ^ 
Miiall Imdy of followers, when tlie Kin" of | 
Kii"land came upon him with an army of j 
twenty thousand. The Ke"€nt learned the i 
news, but being then about to liear mass, did * 
not ifermit his devotions to be interrupted, i 


delilveration wliich he might show would 
render his men .steady and coiiipased in their 
turn.” And the Euglisli gained nothing 
during that retreat. 

I Murray was guided to Kildrummie hy 
John Craig, who had been made prisoner hy 
Athole anil relea-sed on condition lliat he 
paid a, large ransom. Craig had come in 
search of the money, and it was due on tlie 
morrow. He was thus anxious that Athole 
should be killed or defeateil l)efore the morn¬ 
ing, and letl the loyal JScots by a short cut 


does not reiueinl>er the exj)h)it (d liU-k 
Agnes, how tlie daughter of liaudolph kept 
the Montagu at bay for nineteen weeks J 

" She kept a stir In tower and trench, 

Hint brawHuj;, boUt-erona Scottish wench ; 
Came I early, came I late, 

1 found Agnes at the gate." 

It was in 1S39, The Earl of Marcli was 
away with tlie Kegent, and the Karl of Sali'*- 
biirj' came up against the castle exi>ectino an 
easy capture. He was woefully iiiLstaken. 



Dunbar. 


When mass was ended the people around 
him in-cssed him to order a retreat. ‘ There ' 
is no haste,’ said Murray, composedly. At 
length his hrfi-se was brought out, he was 
.about to mount, and all expected that the ' 
retreat was to commence. Hut the Hegent 
olkserveil that a stra]) of hU armour hatl given 
way, anil this interjiosed new delays. He 
sent fi>r a particular cofler, out of which he 
ttK>k a piece of skin, ami cut and formeil with ! 
his own haml, and with much delilxjration, 
the strap which ho wanted. Hy tins time the 
Englisli were drawing very near, and as they 
were so many in nunihcr, some of the Scot- 
tidi knights afterwards told the historian 
wlio relates the inciilent that no si»aoe of 
time ever seemed so long to them as that 
wliich Sir Andrew' employed in cutting that 
thong of leather. Now if this had been done 
in a mere vaunting or bragging manner it 
would have l»een the liehaviour of a vain¬ 
glorious fool. But Sir Amlrew Murray had 
aln'ady lixcil u])oii the nuMle of retiring, and 
he knew that every synuptom of coolness and 


through the fore.st of Braemar. Athole wa-s ] 
surprised, liut, looking at a j^at rock l>cside ■ 
liini, lie swore an oatli that iie would not Hv I 
until the rock showed him the example. A I 
small brook diviileil the tw’O jiarties. The ' 
knight of Liddesdale, who led tlie loyal van, , 
came down his side a little wav, and then | 
taking his spear hy the middle held it in front 
of liis men and bade them halt! Athole, ' 
seeing them stop, slnuited out, “These men 
are half discomtited ! ’ and came charging 
acros-s the brook. When the tliree thouHand 
of tliem were well over and mounting the 
Iwiiik, “ Now ,” said the knight of Liddesdale, 

“ is our time ! ” and down on them he charged 
and swept them off to min. Athole disdained 
to fly, and w’as killed under a great oak-tree, 
and thus ended the fight on St. Andrew’s 
Day, l.^^>. 

But Christian Bruce was not tiie only lady 
that .successfully defended her husliand’s 
castle. In the other corner of our mge ])icfurc 
is a sketch of the mgged mins of J hinlMir, and 
of them we here give another view. Who 


In vain li^ brou"ht every invention the mili¬ 
tary science of tlie age could boast; in vain 
the catapults hurleil their Isnilders, and (lie 
sows were rolled forward to the w alls. Wlicn 
a stone did hapfien to hit anywhere within 
reach the countess would appear on the 
battlements with a clean t<»wel and wijK.' the 
place wliete it fell, as if it had done no ill to 
lier castle beyond raising a little dust, which 
a na])kin coulil wii>e away ! When the sow 
<yime trundling forward to shelter its men 
wliile they undermined and effected a breach. 
Agnes drojiped down on it smdi a mass of 
riK*k a.s broke in it.s roof and sent tlie Engli>h 
scattering back ! For slie had ]>owerfnl men 
; with her; one of them, William Sjx*ns, i.- 
still famous for having shot an arrow from 
the battlements—“ one of Black Agne.s’s love- 
shafts that go straight to the heart ”—that 
took tlie life of a knight dressed in armour of 
proof liaving three fold.s of mail over an 
acton or leather jacket, through all of whicli 
it ]K*netruted! In tlie end. Bam«ay of 
Dalwolsy came along with snpjdies hy sea 
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. 10(1 land, and the raised the sie^e, 

lod Dunhar was made a royal hurgh in coin- 
niemoration of the defence. 

The castle is now a stran'iely disordered 
pile, and it is hard to dlstinpiish between 
the ocean-eaten eaves and the old foundation 
vaults. Its last api>earance in history was 
when Rothwell amf Marie s]>ent their honev- 
moon here after they had fled from liortn- 
wick, the Queen disj^ised as a l)age. After 
('arberry Hill, Moray reduced Dunbar to 
niins, and it gradualiy fell away to its pre¬ 
sent picturesque state as a imblic playji^ound. 

The “Tyes<lav*.s Chase, in wliicli Crom¬ 
well gained sueti glory, was fought close by. 
“The town,” wvys Carlyle, “stands high i 
and windy, looking down over its herring- 
Iwats, over its grim old castle now niucli 
honeycombed, on one of those projecting 
rock ^romon^ries with which that shore (d 
the Firth of Forth is nic'hed and vandyked 
aVfar as the eye can reach. A beautiful sea; 
;iood land too, now that the plouglier under¬ 
stands his trade : a grim niched banier of 
whinstone sheltering it from the chaflngs and 
tombliogs of the big blue German Ocean. 
Seaward St. Abb’s Head, of whm.st«ne, 
bounds your horizon to the east, not very far 
off: west, close hv, is the deep bav and fisliy 
little village of !^lbaven ; the gfooniy Bass 
and other rock islets, and farther the hills of 
Fife and foreshadows of the Highlands, are 
ridble as you look seaward. Fn)m the l>ot- 
tom of Belhaven Bay to that of the next sea- 
bight.St. Abb’sward.the town and its environs 
fonn a peninsula. Along tlie base of which 
peninsula, not much above a mile and a half 
frum sea to sea, Oliver Cromwell’s army, on 
Monday, the 2nd of Septemlrer, 10.50, stands 
ranked with its tents and town l>ehind it, in 
very forlorn circnni.stances. Tins now i" all 
the ground that Oliver is lord of in Sc(>tl,*.jd. 
His fillips lie in the offing with biscuit and 
’ransport for him : hut visible olsewdiere on 
the earth no help. . . , 

“On the Doon Hill lies David Lesley with I 
the rictoriouft Scotcli .army, upwards of [ 
twenty thbu.'(and strong : w ith tlie committees 
ifKir'kand Estates, the chief dignitaries of | 
*be county, and in fact the flower of what 
the pure covenant on tliis the tw'elfth year of ; 


its existence can still bring forth. There 
lies lie .since Sunday night, on tlie top and 
slope of this Doon Hill, with the impassable 
heatli continent Ifcliind him; eiiibmccs as 
within outspread tigor-claw’s tlie bnse-line of 
Oliver’s DunUar peninsula; waiting what 
Oliver will do. Cockbum’s ]>ath, with its 
ravines, lias Ijeen seized on Oliver’s left, and 
made impassable ; liehind Oliver is the sea ; 
in front of liim Lesley, Doon Hill, and tlie 
lieath continent of Lanmiermuir. Lesley’s 
forceisof tliree-and-twentvthousand,in spirits 
as of men chasing; Oliver’.s aU»ut half as 
many, in spirits as of men chased. M'lmt i.s 
to become of Oliver ? ” 

What indeed? And had not Lesley at his 
own or somelxKly else’s advice come down 
his hill the course of history might have lieen 
considerably changed. But lie gave up all 
tlie advantages oi his {losition, and Oliver 
resolved to attack him before dawn. 

“And so the soldiers stand to their arms, 
or lie within instant reacii of their arms, all 
night; being i]^n an engagement very diffi¬ 
cult indeed. The night i.s wild and wet— 
1 2nd of Heptemlier means 12th by our calen¬ 
dar ; the harvest moon wades deep among 
(douds of sleet and hail. Whoever lias a 
heart for prayer, let him pray now, for the 
wrestle of death is at hand. Pray—and 

withal keep his jKiwder dry ! And l>e ready 
for extremities, and quit himself like a man ! 
Thus tliey pass the night; making that 
Duiiliar i>enin.sula and Brock rivulet long 
memorable to me. The hoarse sea moans 
iKxleful, swinging low and lieavy against 
these wliinstone ^ys ; the sea and tlie tem- 
pe.sts are abroad, all else asleep but we—and 
there is One tliat rides on the wings of tJie 
wind.” 

The Iwittle liegan about four in the morning. 
“ The dispute on tliis right wing was liot and 
stiff for three-(quartei's of an hour. Plenty of 
fire from fieldpieces, sna]>liances. matchlocks, 
entertains the Scotcli main liattle across the 
Brock ; ]x>or .stiffened men, rou.«ied from the 
com-ahocks with their matclies all out! But 
here on the right their horse with lancers in 
the front rank cliargc des|>enitcly ; drive us 
)»ack across tlie hollow of the rivulet;—back a 
little ; but the Lord gives us courage, and 
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ue storm home again, horse and foot, upon 
them, with a shock like tornado temi>ests; 
break them, beat them, drive tlieni all adrift. 
‘ Some tied towards C’opi>erspath, but mos/ 
across their own Their own poor foot, 

whose matches were hardly well aliglit yet ! 
Poor men, it was a terrible awakening for 
them : fieldpieces and charge of foot across 
the Brocksburn ; and now here is tlieir own 
hors© in mad panic trampling them to deatli. 
.\lx>ve three thousand killed upon the place. 

‘ I never saw such a charge of toot and horse/ 
.says one ; nor did I. Oliver was still near 
to V'orkshire Henigson when the shock suc¬ 
ceeded. Hodgson heard him say, ‘ They run f 
I profess they nin! ’ And over St. Abb’s 
Head and the German Ocean just then hui’sts 
the first gleam of the level sun ui>on us, and 
I heard Nol say, in the words of tlie P.sjilniist, 
‘Let God arise, let His enemies lie scat¬ 
tered/ or in Kous’s metre, 

' let God arise, and scattered 
Let all His enemies 1>«, 

And let all those that do Him hate 
Before His presence Hoc ! ‘ 

Even so. The Scotch army is shivered 
to utter ruin ; rushes in tumultuous wreck, 
hither/hither, to Belhaven; or in llieir distrac¬ 
tion even to Dunliar ; the chase goes jus far 
as Haddington, led by Hacker. ‘The Lord- 
General made a lialt,’ saya Hodgson, ‘and 
sang the Humlred-and-seventeeiith Psalm’ 
till our liorse could gather for the cliasc. 
Hundred-and-seventeenlli Psalm, at the foot 
of tlie Doon Hill; there we uplift it, to tlio 
tune of Bangor, or some .still higlier score, and 
roll it strong and great against the sky : 

' 0 give yc praise unto the Lord, 

All nations that he, 

Likewise ye people all, accord 
Uis name to magnify ! 

' For great V>*ns-w.arrl ever aro 
His loving kindnesses ; 

Ilis tnith endures for evennore, 

The Lord 0 do ye bless ! ‘ 

And now to the chase again.” 


TRAFALGAR. 



V ELSON'.s difficulty was to get Villeneuve 
to tight. He withdrew with his fleet to 
* St. Marv’u, set the Euryalus and Sirius 
i'* watch Catfiz, and, having then no other 
ingatw, placed four sail of tlie line at inter- 
to repeat the Bignals t© him; and 
Ithrmgh lie was fiftv miles away he w as thus 
►‘•'pt fully informed of tlie enemy’s niove- 
luenL*. The enemy, however, had no move- 
until Villeneuve found that Admiral 


11. — T II E BATTLE. 

I Kosily was on his way from Napoleon to 
suiKjrscde him. Tlien tlie Frenchman re- 
' solved to fight as his last chance, and on the 
lOth and 20th of Octolyer he put to sea. After 
some nian(L‘uvring he tried to get off' to the 
' westward, which Nelson would not allow. 

At davbreak on the 21st ^’ilIenenvc found 
the English alamt twelve miles to windward 
of him, and drew uji his licet twenty-one 
miles from Trafalgar in the form of a ffirf- 
tened crescent, said to be a failure at a 
straight line owing to the light wind and 
lieavy swell. In tliis line the shijis were in 
donhle rank, the rear rank guarding the 
intervals of the front rank, tiie vessels being 
two hundred yards from each other, so that 
the double string extended for over five miles. 
Villeneuve liad thirty-three sail of the lino, 
seven frigates, and some small craft; Nelson 
. had only twenty-seven line-of-hattle ships, 

' four frigates, a ten-gun cutter, and tiie 
I schooner Pickle, under Lapeiiotiere, tliat 
^ afterwards brought the news to Falmouth. 

I Villeneuve liad an advantage of 500 guns, his 
' guns ivere of lieavier metal, and he had many 
I more men to work them. In fact tlie odds 
j were mucli as usual, it ever havinjj been tlie 
custom of the Engli.sh to trust to laitli ratlier 
than to numliers. 

Nelson's plan was to attack in two columns 


instead of one, and to break the eneniyV line 
in two places. Collingwoixl was to licsid 
I tlie lee squadron and cut tlirongh alnnit the 
I twelfth ship from the rear, while Nelson led 
' the weather squadron at the centre and 
; worked right or left as he thought fit. Ville- 
j neuve’s line was ready at ten o’clock ; his 
[ ships were on the wrt tack, heading a point 
! or two off* the wind. And there he lay roll- 
[ ing on the heavy ocean swell waiting for the 
; two long line.s of the English as with the light 
t wind almost dead astern ef them and all the 
sail set tliat would draw, they came slowly 
and steadily on. There was no “sweeping 
down” at Traf.algar. “ Wlien Hawke did 
bang Mounseer Conflang” he fought him in 
! a storm, but Nelson won his crowning victory 
in little more than a calm; and althougli 
i Ilis sliiiis had studding-sails set on Imtli sides. 

' the leaders on the firiglit sunny Octolier 
( morning did not move through tlie water at 
more than two knots an hour. 

The Victory was leading ship of the wea¬ 
ther division^ the Royal Sovereign leader 
: of the lee. The Victorv had new sails. 

; Ten years ago, in the sail-loft at Chatham, 

! tliere was found her foretopsail, tlie portrait 
• of which we hope to give w ith this monthly 
}>art. For seventy years it had been stowed 
away there and forgotten. There it was. 
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the makers name still on it—Miller, 
l*ortsinouth, 1805—havinj; been receiveil on 
lioard hardly a month before the battle. Tom 
lo tatters by the shot, ami stained deep by 
tiie pooln of blood into which it liad fallen in 
the tiglit, it was for some time one of the 
sights of Clmtham Dm^kyard. It lias now 
Ik^en removed to PortMuouth and hangs 
rolled up on the port side of the lower deck of 
the Victory. 

The Victory then was a mass of snowy white, 
but Collingwoo<l set all his old canvjis— 
“ New .sails too good to spoil at tliis work.” 
'I’hirteen shi!»s were lienind the Victory, 
seventeen lieuind tke Sovereign, and as the 
weakness of speed began to show itself tho 
intervals began to grow aad tlie laggards 
slowly drop lieliind, until the Britisli lines 
were of considerable length. 

As the sliips neared, Nelson went round 
the decks, wliere tho men were at their quar¬ 
ters, and cautioned them not to fire a shot 
without l)eing sure of their object. ' Then, in 
lii.s old threadbare coat with the tarnished 
stars sewn on it, ho took his station on tho 
(Miarterdeck. As the Vietorr was the tlag- 
ship, and le<I the van, it was'known that the 
whole weight of the fire would fall on her, 
and an endeavour wa-s made to get the 
admiral to allow the Temeraire to take her 
place. “ Oh, yea ! Let her go ahead ! ” was 
the reply. But as soon as the Temeraire 
Ixjgan to overlap she was quickly sent back 
again by a hail fmm Nelson in his usual 
musal tone, “ I’ll tlmnk you. Captain Harvey, 
to keep your pro]>er station, wmeh is aatam 
of tlie Victoiy ! ” and when Lieutenant Yule, 
on the forecastle, took in the lee lower stud¬ 
ding-sail to reset it pioi)erly, the little man 
came hurrying forward, and rated him soundly 
for presuming to take in sail without his 
orders. 

At half-past eleven Nelson, who foresaw 
the coming storm, sent up a signal, “ Prepare 
lo anchor at the close of the day,” and ten 
minutes afterwards, “ as a fillip to them all,” 
there flew out in eleven separate hoists from 
tlie mizcn-tongallaut-masthead that signal, 
famous for all time, “ England expects every 
man will do his duty! ” With the first num¬ 
ber of this new volume we piosonted our 
readers with an accurate copy m full colours 
of this immortal signal. It is the first time 
that a coloured plate of these flags has issued 
from the press. 

When the message was told the men there 
broke forth from every sliip of the aiivancing 
fleet a long loud clieer, and Villeneuve, who 
with a seaman’s eye had .seen the attack 
‘develop itself, and recognised the power of 
the new combination, as, w'ith their broad 
wings fully spread, the columns crept tow ards 
him, tunied grimlv to his officers, and mut¬ 
tered that all was lost. 

The Koyal Sovereign, at tlie heail of the 
lee line, gradually drew a quarter of a mile 
ahead of those sFie led, and was first into 
action; indeed, for a quarter of 4° hour she 
wa.s Indly engaged Ijcfore another ship of 
ours had got to work. At noon precisely 
the Fongeux fired tlie first .shot at tlie Royal 
Sovereign. Iin!’ie<liately the three British 
admirals—Nelson, Collingwoo<l, and the Earl 
of Northesk—hoistetl their respective flags, 
tlie .sliii>H sent up their white ensigns and 
union-jacks at tiie mainto])ma.st stay and 
foretopgallant stay, and to the maintopgal- 
lant masthead of the Victory there ran up 
Nelson .s battle-cry. No. 4(>, the red-and-white- 
<juartered over the blue-white-and-red hori¬ 
zontal. signifying “ Engage more closely.” 
At the same time the allies ran up their 
-ensigns, and the Spaniards hung their wooden 
crofuses on their spanker Ijooms. The Spanish 
admirals, Gravina, Alava, and Cisneros, flew 
their flags, but Villeneuve, who was on the 
Biu*eiitaure, made no sign until bis flag was 
liuisted where he wius not, on a frigate in the 
rear. 

At ten minutes past twelve Collingwood 
-**lip|»ed lietwoen tlie Santa Ana and the Fou- 
geux, ami fired his ixnt bruad.side into tho 


.S]mniard’3 stem, while he let tlie Fougenx 
have his starboard guns. 

“ See how nobly CollingwoiKl carries liis 
ship into action,” said Nelson. 

“What would Nebon give to be here?” 
said Collingwood. “Hero” lieiug on the 
aUrboard >k)w of the 112-gun ship, with the 
San Lcander, Fougeux, San Jnsto, and In- 
domptable all helping the Santa Ana, “until 
succeeding ships engaged their more particu¬ 
lar attention.” Five minutes after the Sove¬ 
reign the Belleiale broke through and began 
tliat tenific li^ht with foes all round that re¬ 
sulted in tho Io88 of her bowsprit and all her 
miLsta, until she hod not a s]iar to fly her 
colours from, and fought on umlaunted under 
a jack tied to a boanling pike and la.shed to 
the stump of the mainmast. 

Meanw hile the Victory went rolling slowly 
on at tlie head of the less-favoured w’eatheV 
division, everj' glass on boan.1 in use in the 
hope of discovering the French admiral. See¬ 
ing as he neared the lino his old four-decked 
friend of St. V'incent, the Santissima Trinidad, 
Nelson came f<) the conoliLsion that Ville¬ 
neuve could not lie far off his most jxiwerful 
ship, and so steered straight towards her. At 
twenty minutes jiast twelve the Bucentaure 
fired to try the distance. A few minutes after¬ 
wards anotlier shot from her pa.s9ed tlirough 
the Victory’s mainfopgallant sail. Then came 
an awful pause, and then from all the line in 
range there opened forth on the English 
leader one of the most terrible converging 
fires that ever ship received. Not a gun was 
fired in answer. Go to Portsmoutli now ; 
stand on the lower deck of the Victory, by 
the side of one of her old guns ; look around 
at tho bulky timbers and the wide space 
made wider \)y the frowning licams, so close 
overhca/l that you instinctively stoop to avoid 
them ; fancy youmelf one of tfie many groupi 
of eight that bent over the guns on that warm 
October afternoon ; jieople tlie deck in imagi- 
mation os it was jieopled then : think you can 
do nothing but wait and look and listen va 
the ship glides slowly on ; see from the port 
the distant smoke telling where Collingwood 
has entered the crowd oi foes ; hear the roar 
of the cannonarle and the ci-ash of destruc¬ 
tion as the iron hail tears in among your 
comrades, and ask yourself if your heart 
would lieat as bravely for your country and 
your race as did that of the man w*ho stood 
w’here you are standing when the Victory 
neared the enemy’s line ! 

\\iien four hundred yanls from that line 
her inizcnma,st fell, and she liad lost every 
studding-sail Ixiom, and all her sails were 
in riliands, and her wheel waa .shot away. 
Shortly afterwards a splinter from the fore¬ 
brace bitt.s passed lietween Nelson and Hardy, 
bis captain, and tore off Hardy’.s shoebncklc. 
Both looked to see if the other was injured. 
“ This is t<xi warm work to last long,” said the 
admiral. Then, as it liecame obvious that the 
Victory could not get through tlie line with¬ 
out fouling one of theshiiw ahead, the captain 
asked which it was to be. “It does not sig¬ 
nify which you run on board of; go on boan! 
which you please ; take your clioice ! ” And 
at one o’clock she forged in under tlie stern of 
the Bucentaure, letting fly her ]K)rt broadside 
—some of the guns Iteing treble shotted—with 
such tremendous efl'ect as to make the French 
ship heel over a cou]tlc of .streaks, dismount 
twenty of her guns, and kill and wound four 
hundred of lier men ! “ My part on tlie 

Bucentaure is over ! ” said Villeneuve, and 
lie hailed the Santissima Trinidad to take 
him on board, but the roar of the cannon 
rendered it inqxis.sible to hear him. It was a 
strange fate that, though tlie French admiral 
had given no sign of his presence, yet Nelson 
liad sought and foiuid him in this fa-shion, 
and practically settled his sliip with his first 
discharge. 

Close to the Victory followed the Temeraire. 
The Victory rounded the Bucentaure, and 
ran alxiard the Ke<luubtable, and tliere she 
remained during the action. Tlio Temerairo 
went outside the Bedonbtable and lashed Uie 


Fi'ench ship’s Ixiwsprit to her main rigging. It 
was imt till a quarter to two llial the Nep¬ 
tune, the third ship of the weather line, 
came ni) to supjxirt, and then one after tlie 
other the rest entered the fight, and tie 
struggle raged furiously. The line of the 
allies soon ceased to exist; it had been 
broken through in all directions, am! the 
ships ill tJie light air, almost stilled by the 
cannonade, moved majestically in a confused 
crowd, the battle drifting nearer and nearer 
to Trafalgar. Ship to ship and shoulder to 
shoulder fought the EngliKhmen, heartily and 
unselfishly, in a way that has never Iteen 
surpassed. “ All together ! ” waa the cry, 
and all together thev kejit at the enemy 
hammer and tongs. At Trafalgar tlie juizes 
did not surrender to the .shiiwthat ha<l fought 
them longest, for all our ships fouglit a.s one 
and heljied each other magnificently, hauling 
up to each other’s aid, and moving on in 
search of tresli antagonists as the chances of 
the battle changed. 

The roll of the victors should never Iic for¬ 
gotten. In Nelson’s division the order in 
which they went into action was the Victory 
and the fighting Temeraire, on which two 
ships foil the heaviest loss, the ^'ictory having 
more men killed than anyotherof the fleet; tlie 
Neptune, Licviathan, Conqueror, and the Bri¬ 
tannia, Dairying the flag of Rear-Admiral tlie 
Earl of Nortbesk; the Agamemnon, Africa, 
Ajax, Orion, Minotaur, and Spartiate ; and 
w’lth them were the two frigates Eunk’ahii^ and 
Naiad, and the little schooner. In ColUng- 
wood’s division were the Royal Sovereign 
(losing more killed than any that folbiwed 
her), the Belleisle, Mars, Tonnant, Bellero- 
phoH, Colossus, Achille, Dreadnought, Foiy- 
phemus, Revenge, Swiftsure, Defiance, Thun- 
der'^r, Defence, and Prince. M’itli them were 
the irigates Pheelje and Sirius, and tlie cutter 
Entrepreiiante. The Victory lost i>7 killed ; 
the Temeraire and Royal Sovereign each 47 : 
the Colossus lost 200 killed and wounded; 
the Prince had not a man hurt! But ll»en 
the Prince did not get up till the ch>se fight¬ 
ing was nearly finished. 

And close work it was ! The Temeraire 
had a Frenchman on eficli side of her, and 
with these she and the Victory formed as 
compact a tier as if the four shifts bad 
been moored together. The guns of the 
Victory were depressed, and tired with dimi¬ 
nished charges, for fear of sending the shot 
through the Redoubtable into the Temeraire; 
and the muzzles of the lower-deck guns 
alisolutely touched the Frenchiiiaii’s .side 
when they Vere run out, and tlie firemen oi 
those guns st<x)d ready each with his Imcket 
of water, to dash into the hole made by the 
shot, so as to keep the Frenchman from 
catching fire and inv<ilving their own sliij> in 
tlie conflagration ! Twice as the Redoubt¬ 
able’s guns were silenced did Nelson, sup¬ 
posing she had struck, order his men to cea-^c 
firing into her, and it was after he had thus 
twice smred her tliat he was shot by a 
rnusket-oall from her inizen-top, fifteen yanls 
away from where he stood. 

He was just turning in his walk along 
the quarterdeck when the ball entereil his 
shoulder. “ They have done for me at last, 
H{udy,”Haid he. “I hope nut,” cried Hardy. 
“ Ves, my Imcklxmo Is snot tlirough.” 

He flung bis handkerchief over his fa<*e 
and stars, that his men should not recognise 
him as they boixi him down, past the mitldla 
deck, and the hnver deck, where the gun*- 
were furiously at work—for tlie Redoubtable 
occupie<l the attention of only one sitle, lh« 
jKirt guns wei*e keeping up the struggle with 
even greater odds against the Buceulaure and 
the mighty Sanfl'-sima Triniilad. They bm> 
him to the cockpit, and stooping as they carried 
him, for tho space Ix-dween tJic decks Is not 
large euougli lor a man to. stand upright in, 
they took him to the side, laid tiini op a 
pallet on the floor, and rested liis back 
against one of tho old ship’s knees. There' by 
the light of tlie <lim horn lanterns, all over 
that long low deck, safe bilow the water-liue. 
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the hrtiTorH of war were having full play. 1 
Over tlie woun<le<I and dying he was borne, 
and amid them he lingered in agony for three 
hours. 

As ship after shi)) struck he would hear 
the cheering, and a gleam of joy would come 
into lii.s eyes. Over an hour had lie lain 
there when Hardv came to him. “Well, 
Hanly, how goes tlio day with us ? ” “ Very 
well; ten ships have struck, but five of their 
van have taclced, and show an intention of 
l)earing down on the Victor^'. 1 have called 
two or tliree of our fresh sliips round, and 
have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” 

“ 1 hope mine of our ships have stnick?” 

“ There is no fear of that.” 

Another hour and Hardy came again. 
“How many have stnick?'" “Fourteen or I 
fifteen at the lea.st.” “ That’s well,” said 
NeUon ; “ but I bargained for twenty.” And | 
twenty did strike before the battle was over. ] 
Then in a stronger voice he said, “Anchor,] 
Hardy, anchor! ” and Hardy hinting that 
t'ollingwood would lake over, “Not W'liile j 
I live,” wa.s the quick reply. “Do you I 
anchor!” * 


Hardy thought it best to tell Collingwood 
of Nelson’s dying order instead of sending 
up the signal, and Collingwood, good sailor 
I though he was, at once showed liis inferiority 
I to hw chief. “Anchor! Why that’s the 
very last thing I should think of doing! ” 
And the lleet did not anchor, and the stonn 
came on, and out of tlie prizes only four were 
I saved. 

One by one the French and Spanish flags 
came down—the Redoubtable's ainon^ the 
first of them, twenty minutes after Nelson 
was carried l>clo\v. 


“ I wish I liad not left the deck, for I shall 
soon be gone! ” Would that that throe 
hours’ agony liad been saved him I His work 
wa** done, and he was fortunate in his death. 
He had crushed every hojic of his country's 
foes, and made her Uie undisputed empreas 
of the seas. Trafalgar was not merely n. 
defeat, it w'as an annihilation. And who of 
us has not felt his lieart thrill at the glorious 
deeds of our great sea caj.dain, and longed to 
follow him in our ]a«t hour, in that last 

? )hra.se that tremhleil on hia lip« and ended as 
1 C died, “ Tliank (.lod, I have done luy duty 1 ” 
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BOY3* PETS IS NOVA SCOTIA. 
coRkESPOsi’EKT writes from Halifax. Xova Scotia: 
“ Mj children and 1 harioK been much interested 
in the articles on • Boys' Pets ’ In the B. O. P., 1 send you 
a khort account «f those we hare had since we came 
eat here. The first was a ground-sc|Uirrel or chip- 
Konk. which cue of my boys bouaht from a school¬ 
fellow. At one time a dog bad bitten off the greater 
part of bis tail, which gave him a very comi«^al appear¬ 
ance ; but as his family are not famous in that line, 
it was no great loss to at least, and tu4 spirits were 
in 00 wise affected by bis luck of it. 

** Be had one advantage over his eousins the tree- 
tqainrels in that he was prettily striped with brown 
aud white along his sides, and he looked very ‘ cun- 
Bing’ sitting up with a bunch of scarlet pigeon-berries 
betweeu his fiirepaws, or climbing about a tliiek 
brunch of huckleberrlea. which are very like black 
nirranU. We put the font of an old woisted sock in 
bis cage, to ser^'e as a i>ed, and when not curled np 
adeep ill it he amused himself running in and out as 
fast as be could go. The first night he made a large 
bole in the toe, and having treated another foot in 
the same manner, we arrived at the conclusion that 
vben be was at home he had a backdoor to escape by 
if on enemy should come in at the front; and so we 
let him have his way. When cross he would throw 
himself 00 bU back, and bite and scratch, but gene* 
rsUybe was very friendly, and quite enjoyed a scamper 
shoot kia master’a bed early in the morning without 
sey fear of the old tom-cat, whose peculiar privilege 
it was to be there. Our liUlo (rlcud made his escape 
oBce, and came back next morning very hungry; but 
bsri^ tried it again he never returned—to our great 
regret. 

" Last year my boy had a small brown snake, with 
the under part of its body a bright coral-red; it was 
wry tame, and never objected to being carried about 
la its master’s pocket nr hung rounil his ear. Some- 
limes it would lie curled up on the ai)fa beside him, or 
rpend boors among the flowers in the bouquet on the 
drssing-room table, often hanging from one of the 
Ftalks with lt« head downwards. Its own liouse was a 
packing-case, the greater part of tlie lid being com* 
poecd of white net. It was furuUhcNl on one side 
alth a quantity of moss, and on the other with a heap 
of earth well stocked with worms. Towards the end 
of autumn our poor snake grew sick and died. This 
funmer we have had quite a variety of snakes ; first a 
large bright green one, which made its escape almost 
inunediately. It must bare wriggled downstairs and 
out of the house, though the cook hardly slept for 
arvrral nigtata, always expecting to find It in her bed. 

'* My boy, having carefully closed the smallest holes 
in the lower part of the snake-house, went off to the 
wo^s ID searrh of another tenant for it. and returned 
In triumph with a new kind, which was black above 
and bright yellow below, with a gold collar round its 
ntdi: ou this account it is called the ‘ring snake.’ 
This little fellow bad got over the wild stage, and 
bid begun to stay quietly among the flowers, when its 
master, having tAken it out for a run on the lawn, and 
out keeping a strict enough watch over its move- 
jueals, lost sight of It for goo<l and all. However, 
next <Uy a new snake arrived in the soda-water bottle 
-a uueer, uncanny-looking thing, with a fold of skin 
over lU i.oee; but no sooner was it transferred to the 
i«i than it i>egan to wriggle out of its old coat among 
the must, where in a few minutes it lay, turned inside 
"ot M nratly as p<'Stibl«. and the snake appeared with 
s itai'dsotiie grevn-and-brown spotted back and large 
black ryrs. However, we l»ad not much time to 
joakc Uic acquaintance of this new gentleman, os he 


disappeared the same afternoon, leaving us a legacy uf 
his old skin. 

*• We have now, I hope, settled down with a fifth 
variety of N'ova Scotian snake, and another areea one. 
The former is a pretty little creatnre, like the most 
delicate mosaic, the groundwork being cream-coloiu' 
with a shade of pink among the star-like brown spots. 
The green one, which is the tamer of the two, seems 
quite to enjoy music, and will even lie quietly on the 
piano while it Is being played. 

" We are told that there are nine different kinds of 
snakes to bo found here, only one (which is an adder) 
being venomous. The country people liave a strange 
belief that cows who have lost their calves sometimes 
allow snakes to take their place, and quite transfer 
their affections to these strange substitutes. 

“1 will now conclude by adding our voices to the 
general rejoicing over the Boy's Own PirKR, which 
we have had from the beginning, and only regret tliat 
we cannot have a monthly part every week. 

“Old bcoTU.” 


BOY-BAITING IN INDIA. 

A Parsee boy writes to us under date of August 13th 
from Mantiulore, Madras Presidency. He begins by 
saying, " We Puraeo bo>8 read the B. 0. P, out here in 
India with perhaps scarcely less pleasure than even 
your own English boys do. Above all other tales that 
it contains, those describing the character and habits 
of English schoolboys, and t^heir school-life in general, 
possess for us the greatest possible interest." 

He then continues:" Our Indian schoolmasters resort 
to gome very novel means of punishing their boys. As 
these are all gemiine Indian inventions, I am iocllned to 
believe they nave never been heard of in England. One 
of them is what is known here as ‘ working the piston.' 
The offender stands in the middle of his form, with his 
left ear held between the thumb and foreftuger of his 
right hand, while the right car is treated in the same 
nmnner by the other hand. Both the hands are 
crossed in this act. His attitude thus settled, he has 
now to ‘work the piston*—*.#., sit down very nearly 
oil his haunches, and get up, regularly. He is made 
to repeat this process very rapidly—one hundred times 
nt least—tn the great amusement of his cloas-mates, 
wiio, I need not say, enjoy the fun very well at his 
expense. 1 remember Uiere was a boy in our school 
who somehow always managed to get into one scrape 
or other, and barely paxsed a single day without 
having at least fifty of these ‘ upw und downs of life,* 
as he jestingly termed this punishment. This boy 
was on one oocasion asked to oblige the teacher by 
performing this exercise a good many times more thou 
even he, accustomed as he was to it, could conve¬ 
niently manage to do. He was a good-humoured lad, 
and a general favourite with all his schoolfellows. 
He Instantly put on a very serious face, and quite 
coolly varied the performance by putting his tongue 
out during liis downward course and taking it in 
again on getting up. This, added with regular 
thumps on the floor, given alternately with one of his 
feet, gave him very much the appearonet; ef some self¬ 
working automaton. It was on the whole so irre¬ 
sistibly comic that the titter of the boys of his class 
spread from one form to another, till the attention of 
tne whole school was directed towards this unusual 
spectacle. I adtl leave you to imagine the roar of 
laughter that greeted his performance, which w'.'ui 
really done wonderfully well. Even the tencliers 
could not help sharing in the general anniscment for 
awhile: hut, for the sake of preserving dii^cipline, the 
author of tills uproar was thrashed immediately after. 


TIic thrashing was ntft very heartily administered, 
though. 

“ But the best part of the fun is when there are 
about a dozen fellows undergoing this punishment. 
You alt stand in a circle, and now, Jnsteaa of catching 
i your own ears, you catch one of each of your neigh¬ 
bours on both aides of you. and likewise leave your 
own at their disiiosa!. Well and good, if you are of 
the same height as the boys to whom you consign 
your ears, for then the kind of treatment that your 
ears receive at their hands will depend very mneh 
upon the kind of consideration you bestow upon their 
property; but if you happen to be towering a few 
inches over and above the boys next you, uliy then 
you must make up vimr mind to have an extra longer 
pull at your ears than would at all be agreeable for 
you. By the way, the appearance of those members ot 
your head is by no means improved by this operation, 

, hut beyond a slight family likeness to one of the 
‘ braying and long-eared kind,' you are not one whit 
the worse off for going through it. This species of 
gymnastics affords Immense umusem^cut to all parties, 
and is on that account universally liked by our boys: 
so much so that it Is the Invariable way of paying for¬ 
feits in almost every indoor game pbiyod by the 
Indian boys. It is an excellent way cf exercising your 
lower limbs, and may be introduced with gt'eat advan¬ 
tage among English boys in some shape or other. 

“Indian boys would thus have rather jolly times 
uf it if they had not some other punialimeuts to uuder- 
go at school—punishments widen are the vei*y reverse 
of amusing. One of them is the 'easv-chair.' It is 
by uo means a very comfortable cliair, in spite of the 
name. When a hoy has failed to satisfy his teacher in 
his lessons, he is made first of nil to stand with bis 
back towards a wall. He is next forced down to a sit¬ 
ting posture until the upper portion of his le^ is on a 
level with the knees. His back, of coui-se, is closely 
supported by the wall, and bchus to keep his feet as far 
back os possible—in fact, almost touching the wall— 
for it is Winch essler to sui»port oneself irt this posi¬ 
tion if the leet be <trawn forward, in this attitude 
the poor fellow has to leara bis lessons, and the biggest 
boy in tlie school is placed near him to see that he 
keeps up his position. No wonder the poor fellows 
would a hundred times prefer the severest thrashing 
yon could give them to going through the easy-chair 
ordeal for a few minutes. To have an idea of the 
severity of this punishment, one need only try to 
retain this attitude for five minutes together. 

“ Kneeling clown on sharti-poiuted stones (with bare 
knees) is a common punishment in some schools. The 
victims have to keep up for hours together sometimes, 
and any efforts ou their part to (all back ore quickly 
responded to by a sharp cut delivered with the cauo 
across their backs. 

" In some vernacular schools a boy for failing in Ids 
lessons is made to stand on a bench, stoop forward 
till he can catch his toes, and read out of a book 
placed between his feet. 

“Strange and incredible as it may sound to English 
ears, theite methods of Indicting punishment are even 
at the present day in vogue in almost all the cfci/ici)- 
taty schools in Southern India. “K. N." 


HIGH CHIMNEYS. 

Mr. Arthur Mee writes from the South Wales 
Press," Llanelly : “ Your coloured plate and descrip¬ 
tive table of the famous buildiugs of the world, given 
with your last volume, are deeply interesting and in¬ 
structive. But 1 am somewhat surprised that, as 
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height h made .iq important feature, nnd that towers 
of ail descriptions, culumns, monuments,'obelisks, and 
crosses are Included, no mention should t>e made of 
the taller chimneys. Those stacks, I am sure, can 
compete with all luonumonts on the score of utility, 
and some even on (hat of beauty. Fur example, the 
Llanelly C'opperworks chimney (known In the verna¬ 
cular a.s ' V stack fawT‘the big stack') is a most 
graceful erection, and I have done the scantiest jnstice 
to its proportions in the rough sketch enclosed, from 
a photograph in my possession, i^ome discussion on 
the height of chimneys has taken place in the ‘South 
Wales Presa,' to a correspondent of which (Mr. Innes) 
I am indebted for the following figures ; 

Feet high. 


Townshend's stack at Port Dundas, Glasgow .. 4.'>4 

Tennant's stack St Glasgow .4.'>0 

Miispratfs stack at Newtown. Liverpool .. SOT 
Nevill, Druce. nnd Co.'s round stack, Llanelly 820 
Dixon's Works stack, Carlisle (octagon) .. 805 
Nevill’s square stack, t.lanelly .. ^.. about 260 


It will thus he seen that the loftiest stack Is surpassed 
by some half-dozen erections only, ns may be learnt 
by reference to your very suggestive diagram and 
tables.” 


doiTCspontiencc. 



was the enstom in 
New South Wales to bestow two square miles 
«*f the public laiids on each native bom young 
lady on her wediliiig-dny ; but we fancy the custom 
lias Iteeoni© extinct. 2. The “Sydney ^^o^n^ng 
Herald ” was dust issued on April 18, 1831; the 
*■ Mellioume Argus” did not ap|»e:ir until June 2, 
1 h 40. .8. The chief sbipowning colonies are New 

South Wales aiid New Zealand, Port Philip Bay has 
an area of 700 square miles. 


llEi^TTor.r.—For a good choice of guide books apply 
to '(tniiford, of Charing Cross, or any first-class book¬ 
seller. 


Aqc.v (Liverpool).—!. If you keep the water in your 
aquarium thoroughly aerated and free from decay¬ 
ing matter, you will very seldom And it necessary to 
cliaiige it. That in the Crystal Palace Aquarium 
has never, we believe, been changed since the tanks 
were rtrst filled. 2. No; we do not think that it 
would be hurtful In any way. 3. Trj’ the small green 
seaweeds. The red ones never thrive, and the 
brown species are too l.arge and clumsy. 4. Why 
add salt at all? There is plenty in sca-water 
idrea<ly. 5. Ves; you ought to be able t» keep 
anemones. 

An <>LI> Bot would like to know the rhymed rule for 
extracting cube root. Tt liegins 

•' The cnbe of your first perl«.Ki take 
.^nd of its root a qtiotient make. 

Which root into a cul>e must gmw, 

.4Dd from your period taken so,” 

Etc., etc. 

Can any of our readers supply the missing links ? 


YotfNO ViOTORf.\y. —The indiarubber used for the 
?«tainps it of the ordinary kind. It is run into 
moulds after being melted by heat. I'he mould is 
on ordinary cs^ting. You could get the indexes 
sent direct if they cannot be obtained at our .Mid- 
boume depot. Colonial stamps will be accepted in 
payment 


iBBt.- 1. Follow the directions exactly. 2. Your best 
plan is to buy the japnn ready made from a varnish 
manufactory. 3. ITiere are good chemical ida.sse* 
with moderate fees at the Birkbeck Institution and 
the City of London College. 4 For price of tvp- 
send for cologne to Squintani, of Ludgate Circus. 

Tr. 4110.—Dip a cloth In boiling water and wT.tp it 
round the neck of the bottle. 'I'be beat will ex¬ 
pand the glass and loosen the stopper. 

A Y’orNO Pao.^nini.—T he violin Is probably an imita¬ 
tion 8trad. The genuine instruments are nearly all 
known, and their possessors duly registei'cd in the 
dea'ers’ books, in the same way as if, instead of 
fiddles, they were registering pictures hy old masters. 
There is, of course, fust a chance that you have 
picked np a prize, but— 

W. H. Large.—S ee our article on “ Our Bishops.” It 
by no means follows that a county town j.s a cathe¬ 
dral city. Are Rochester, Ely, Prterborough, Bath, 
Ripon, and Southwell county towns? 

An Orkititolooist can have a pair of climbing spurs 
made tiy any smith, or he can buy th#>m from most 
natural history shops, for addresses of which he can 
refer to ” Science Gossip,” “Nature,” “Knowledge," 
“Science MonllUy," etc. 

C. DB B. TAPPER.- Buy a “ Model Yachtsman,” price 
twopence, from Marlborough nnd Co., Old Bailey, 
and consult the advertisements ; or write to Mr. 
Bundle, 50, Larkhall Lane, s.w, 

Prtntf.r.—F or catalogue of small printing prewes 
send to the Birmingham Machinists' Company ; or 
bqnintani, Ludgate Circus. 

W. LvNCH —The usual division nowadays is into 
Monoilelphs. Dldelphs, nnl Omithodelphs. The 
Oriiithodelphs iue represented by the 3 monotremes 
— echidnas, dnekmoles, etc. The Wdelphs are re 
presented by l&O marsuplah—kangaroos, opogaums, 
wombats, etc. The Monndclphs are now as nume 
rous as the Dideli>hs used to be, and have a dozen 
representatives. Iheso are the 220 qundnimans 
(monkeys), 50 lemurs, 400 cboiropters (Ijats, et'?.). LiO 
insectivores (shrews), 1,850 carnivores (lions, dogs, 
etc.). 750 rodents (rats and wpiirrels), 2 prolx)s*.‘id3 
(elephant). 10 hyracet (hyrax), 260 ungulates (boofM 

anlroalsX 150 cetaceans (whulesX 4 sirens (manatee), 
and 44 edentatesfant-eaters, etc.). Altogether tberr 
are about 2,400 Monodelphs. The latest classifica¬ 
tion is that adopted by Professor Flower in his 
article on .Mammals in the Kocyclopicdia Biitanuica. 

Organist.—N either Haarlem nor Freiburg can n^^w 
Imast that tlicy have the largest organ in the world. 
The Holmes organ at the Battersea Albert rniace 
excels them in dimensions and mechanism. It has 
five stops more than Haarlem and four more than 
Freiburg. Tt weighs S7 tons, has C5 sonndlng-stops,- 
and 4.200 pipes- the l^iggest nf which. SS feet high, 
weliihs a t m—and in sounding the lower c gives .83 
vibrations in a tecoml. The Instrument has six 
organs nlt'nrether. atwl every slop extends through- 
<uit the entire five octaves on the keyh*)ari1. Tt is 
50ft. high and 30ft. deep, It was built by Brycewm. 

Sworps:man.~III 1884 the rt'gular army nui«tered 
lSi8,2ir>, tlie leserve 47.024, the niilliia 131.787, the 
yeomanry 11,488, and the ^'oluuteers 215,015. 

K. R. —No. CTiarles Dickens lived at Oadsbill. but be 
w.as born at .387, Mile End Terrace, Commercial 
Hoad, Laiidport, Portsea. 

NrMMy.- 1. Fnurpenny places date from Edward I.; 
threepenny piei-es are from E»lwnni vi. 2. The first 
milleit pie^’os were coined in the reign of Kllziibeih, 
but the fashion feU into disuse umIcT James i-, nnd 
w;i8 not renewed until 1670. The new fourpennies 
were coipwl by William IV.. and received their nick¬ 
name of Joeys from .loseph Hume, the cheescparer, 
who was enthusiastic in their praise 

N. F. S W.—Some soldier probably. Excess Is alnavs 
injurinus. Too much wine will kill you. too imu-h 
lea will kill you ; so that it is quite po.asible for you, 
without a cannon's aid, to die l>y grape or canister, 

Angular (Y'ery).—The raiuluium sizes of fish you can 
take from the Tliames .are—pike, 18in. ; perch, 8iu.; 
chub, lOio.; roach, 7in. ; bariwl, ISiu. ; dace, Pin. : 
trout, 16in. ; bream, lOln. ; cari>, lOln. ; tench. Sin. ; 
nidd. Gin, : and gudgeon, 4in. This is length over 
all. All fish umler these measuren)ent.s you are 
requireil to puLl^ack in the river, and are liable for 
punishment if jbu do not. 

n. )Y. Brown (Niamra Falls).—We are glad to hear 
that our descriplTnn of Captain Webb's fatal swim 
was ao accurate in its details. We would advi.se you 
to give np your notion of corresponding with 
foreigners for 8tnmi>-collectlng purposes. It affords 
an opportunity for swindling, which has fremiemly 
l^en taken mlvantage of. For stamp sellers here, 
see the wrapper of our monthly port; but we do 
not gasrautee advertisements. 

W. P. WELLS.—In our third volume yon will find a 
coloured plate of the ribbons of our war medals. 
We Cannot repeat. 

rrPCATOR.-We arc glad you tried the experiment 
with the miuare foot of brown paper folded in four 
rubbed under the arm and applied to the nose to 
get the electric spark: nnd just r-h you succeeded 
therein, so you would succeed in charging the Ley¬ 
den jar, but it would l>e a long process. You sluuthi 
get the birds for a sovereign. 8ee the advertise¬ 
ments in the “Exclnange and .Mart.” 

B Ginning.—T he plates are sold in packets at the end 
of each volume. Order through your bookseller the 
particular packet you want, 


G. W. J, L,, and many Other*.—AH your request*hme 
been noted, and will be attended to as uppurtunii) 
serves. 

C. C., CoPFKE Pot. nnd Others.—Tol. I. of the B. 0. V 
is now entirely out of print, .and cannot be repnb 
lished ; Vol. II. can l*e had only in the volume form ; 
Voi. nr. and onwards can still be had by order 
through any l>ooksel!er. or direct from the office, >t 
the piil)lii«hed price, in numbers, parts, and volnrafs. 
Cases for binding are best ordere»i throogh book¬ 
sellers,, ns tlieyaie apt to get damaged if sent by 
post. They are kept in atocic. 

8. H. W.—TTie cost to send the monthly parts of the 
B. O. P., with the extra nuniliers. to Paris, post free 
for one year, would be 9s. Sd. P.0.0, should be 
made payable to Josepli Tarn. 

E. A. Stutter. - AVhen you get the draughts so placed 
that the player wbn.se turn it is to move is hlocked 
all round the game is drawn. The cose is equira- 
lent to stale mate at chess. 

BicrcLnsT.—There was a description of a slngle-wherl 
vel(*clpede-a monocycle, in fart—in the “Scieuliflc 
American " about three years ago, and it was copieil 
into many of the technical papers. The driver sat 
in the centre, and the wheel ran nxmd him uo 
rollers. 


THE "BOY'S O'WN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL rUND 


{ContributionB recfitfd vp to S^ptomber 14.) 

£ a. d. 

Brouglit forward.. .. 179 5 1) 


August 26 —R. M. r. (Manchester), 2a. ; 
J. J. Wells and H. J. Wells (Tunbridge), 

2a.. 

August 27.—A. E. B. 

August 28. — Collected by E. G. Smith 
(I.eighton Buzzard),. Gs.: Collected by 

Thomas Ives (York Town), llSi. 

August 31. — Dynamic (Belfast), 2s.; Col¬ 
lected by W. Ward (London), 2*. 9d.; 
Collected by A. Dallss (Edlnlnirgh), 10a. ; 
Cidlected hy Charles Hunt (London), 
£1 128. Bd.: Collected by R. W. DubAck 

(London), 12s.. 

September 1.—O. Rickman. 

?epteml>er 2.—Drostanians. 28. 6d.; F. J. S., 
28. Gd. ; Collected by George Denycr 
(Farnl>oro'), £l 129. 6«1. .: 

Septembers.—Jolm Calloiiteitli (Thornhill', 
5a. ; H. E. Wood (bouniemouth), 2s. Od,; 
Arthur Chapman (Portsen), is.; J. M. 
(Bute), 2s.; Grammar School (GalwayX 

j)er Richard Biggs, Esq., £210s. 

Septemljer 4.—CoBerted by W. R. F.nrrer 
(Hampstead), £1 158.; L. F. (Hoxtoii), Cd'; 
A Ghl Render (Ireland), 28. 

September 7.—Gerald Nowers 
September 8.—A .Scotchman (Glasgow),. 5*.: 
Adhuc Tiro (Ayr). 2a. (kl.; Uoliected by 

W. W. Gabell (Brighton), Os. 

Septemljer 9.—Collected by G. Tl. Bell (Tim- 
pcrley), lls.; Collected by Geoige A, 
P'lrtcr (Manchester), £1 38. C^. ; Col¬ 
lected hy Frank Foster (London), £3 Is, 
September 10.—Collected by Hubert Laws 
(Ryton), £1 2*. ; II. Clements (Briatol). 3s. 
September 11.—Collected by A. J. Cnnipbell 

(Ealing). .. 

September 12.—A. M. J. (Douglas, Isle of 
Man). Is. Cd.: M. A. E. (PenkiTdge), 5$. ; 

A Lover of Gordon, 6d. 

September 14. — Collected by R. Tillott 
(Ta^ughton), ,*>8. 3d. : Ckdlected by A. W. 
Ward (Evesham), 48. 6tl. : Collected by 
A. O. Smith (St. Leonards), £114t.: C. R. 
and W. BurroD (Aberdeen), 8s. 


0 4 0 
0 10 


0 18 0 


2 19 5 
0 10 

1 17 C 

3 0 0 

1 17 C 
0 0 6 

0 13 C 

4 15 Cj 
15 0 
0 17 <S 

0 7 0 

2 tl • 


Carried forward .. .. £200 14 10 


•,* Collecting Oanls may still be had for this Fund, 
and we hope that afl our readers will try to render at 
least some help, however small. Many ^loublle^B 
would rather give right out themselves than collect 
from other*; and if eoc5 reader would only make a point 
of sending tis starpence, the total amount thus reallK-d 
would enable us to fouml a (iordon .Memorial worthy 
of the Boy's Own paper. We trust that the thou¬ 
sands-the tens of thousands—of “ourboy*” who here 
not yet taken up the matter will do so now both 
heartily and promptly. 

























A G E A T MISTAKE; 

A STOUY OF ADVENTI UE. 
nv THE I’.EV. T. S. Mll.I.lNflTON, M.A., 

Author 0 / "ThroH'jh Fira and Through Water," ‘'Some 0 / Our 
t'ellouK," etc., etc. 

( HAPTER IV.—A ( ATASTKOPHE. 
bell in the turret woke us at the usual hour next 
- nioruing. The iron gate tit the foot of the stairs stood 


‘la th« chest mellenltat, llfcltst.' 
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open, showing plainly 'that the key was 
all right. Koohs’s cubicle was empty, and 
his bed had not been slept in. Wondering 
very much, we hastened to the common 
]oom. Boots was not there. I did not 
like to be the first to make inquiries 
about him ; but he was soon missed, and 
some of the fellows noticed that he had 
not been seen in the dormitory. The 
porter, too, or reporter, as we called him, 
for it was his place to call attention to 
all irregularities, was seen talking mys¬ 
teriously to ilr. Smale, who immediately 
began to talk mysteriously to the other 
masters. In the midst of all this the 
door was thrown open in a tyjiical sort of 
wav, with which we were all familiar, 
and in came Dr. Woolley. 

It was not his custom to appear so 
early, and of course we guessed what had 
brought him, though it was a surprise to 
most of us to find that he was not in 
London. He “ turned the hands up,” as 
they .say on board ship, and made a gene¬ 
ral appeal for information as to Boots’s 
disappearance. He had been last seen on 
the previous night a short time before 
the clock tolled the hour for retiring. 
Harl any boy heard anything of him since 1 

Some of us could have said something 
as to our schoolfellow’s intentions, but we 
really knew no more of his actual move¬ 
ments than any one else did. I could have 
suggested to the Doctor to look in his 
own study for the missing youth, for I 
harl no doubt now that, in consequence of 
the Doctor’s unexpected return. Boots 
had been shut up there all night, like a 
rat in a trap, and probably was there 
still, with the key turned upon him ; but 
that would have been handing him over 
to justice at once, and I thought it better 
to say nothing. 

I was much afraid that the Doctor 
would call me up and question me, but 
he did not know that I had had anything 
to do with the matter, and he was too 
much troubled, I believe, to think calmly 
about it. As soon as I could manage it 
I slipped out unob.served, and Bryan and 
Chalmers followed. 

“ Where are .you going 1 ” Andy asked. 

I told him of my su.spicion that Boots 
had been locked up in the room, and that 
I was going to release him, if possible, 
before he should be discovered there by 
any one else. We ran on as quickly as 
we could, doriging one or two of the ser¬ 
vants who wore in our way, and reached 
the study without being noticed. To my 
surprise, the door stood wide open. 

We approached and looked in. There, 
on the table, were Dr. Woolley’s hat and 
gloves. Doubtless he had placed them 
there when he returned, contrary to ex¬ 
pectation, on the previous evening. It was 
his bell that we had heard in our dormi¬ 
tory. What had become of Boots was as 
great a mystery as ever. 

“ He must have hidden him.solf to avoid 
the Doctor,” said Chalmers, in a whisper; 
and he looked under the table, as if e.x- 
pecting to find him still there. We went 
ne.xt to a cupboard in a recess near the 
fireplace. It was not locked, and we all 
peered into it. Plenty of room there for 
a fellow of Boots’s inches to conceal him¬ 
self. It w.as dark, and for a moment or 
so I thought he was there, leaning against 
the wall, but it was only a coat of the 
Doctor’s hanging uixm a peg with a pair 
of boots under it. 

“Not here,' 1 said, with bated breath, 
looking rouml the room in search of some 
other clue. 


There was an old oak chest with 
carved and panelled front, standing 
against the wall. In an instant I 
thought of the old story of Ginevra, 
who, as the song describes it, 

“ in iportive jest 
Hid from her lord In the old onk chest. 

It closed with u spring, and—dreadful doom ! 
The bride Iny clasped in a living tomb.” 

On the top of this bo.x w'as a heavy 
packing-case full of books and stationery, 
which the doctor had, as it appeared, 
brought hack with him from the railway- 
station the night before. It was as much 
as we could do to lift it. The chest was 
not locked, and when we had removed 
this heavy case we tremblingly raised the 
lid. 

A glance was sufficient. 

There was our poor schoolfellow, 
doubled up in the chest, motionless, life¬ 
less. 

It would have been the work of a 
second only to lift him from his “ living 
tomb ; ” but his limbs w'ere stifl'ened, and 
his hands clenched convulsively against 
the sides of the chest; and we were al¬ 
most afraid at first to use as much force 
.as was necessary to e.xtricate him. But 
we got him out presently, and the 
window being opened to the ground, we 
carried him towards it. 

“ He is de.ad,” said Andy, solemnly. 

“Take him into the fresh air,” cried 
Chalmers ; “ he will revive.” 

We did so. 

But he did not revive. 

“ Does he breathe I ” I askerl. 

“ He will never breathe again,” said 
Bryan. 

“ Are you sure ? Are you certain I ” 

“ Quite sure. He is cold. Poor little 
chM 1” 

We ail felt his face, putting the backs 
of our h.ands to his cheek. Yes, he was 
quite cold. A dark greyish hue covered 
his features ; the lips were almost black. 

Scarcely knowing wh.at we were about, 
Chalmers and I lifted him out upon the 
laAvn and carried him towards the gar¬ 
den gate, which opened to a field near the 
high roaB. The same idea possessed us 
both — namely, to take him to Mr. 
Thorne's surgery, which was only a short 
distance offi 

But it seemed a hopeless case, and we 
re.sted presently, unable to carry the— 
body—any farther. Jly strength failed 
me, and I could scarcely breathe. 

“ What will become of us ! ” Ben Chal¬ 
mers cried. “We shall he taken up for 
murder if we are found here, and 
hanged.” 

“But is he really dead, do you think?” 
I .asked, hoping against hope. 

Chalmers shook his ho.ad desp.airingly, 
and suggested that it might he as well to 
put the body away somewhere out of 
siglit. It w.os no use trying to recover 
him. It was a pity we had not left him 
in the chest. He must have been deiul 
hours ago, shut up in that close box 
without any air. We had better hide 
him soiiiewbere, and run away. Ho even 
proposed to bury the poor boy there and 
then ; but he was too much frightened to 
know what he was saying. 

“I will run and fetch Mr. Thome,” I 
said, starting up ; but my knees trem¬ 
bled so that I could scarcely move. My 
teeth chattered, and I felt that I was 
sobbing and moaning in spite of myself, 
ns I tottered along. After going a little 
way in the direction of the surgery I I 


stumbled over a clod, or .stone, or some¬ 
thing, and fell down, and lay for a time on 
the ground under the hedge, unable to 
move. 

When I revived I saw the suigeon, 
and some one else with him, stoopmg 
over the remains of poor old Boots, and 
they lifted them in their arms and car¬ 
ried them away to the house. Neither 
Chalmers nor Bryan were there at the 
time, but the others had scarcely retired 
when Ben Chalmers came creeping to- 
waids me from behind a bush, makuig 
signs at the same time to be silent 
and cautious. Bryan, he told me, had 
been himself to fetch the surgeon, and 
after guiding him to the spot had run 
away without being recognised. It was 
not likely the doctor would know him, 
for he had never had a day’s ilLiess since 
he came to school. We thought it best 
to follow Bryan's example and footsteps, 
and both made off across the fields as 
quickly as we could. 

It was no use staying to he taken up 
by the police and charged with murder, 
and perhaps hanged for it, Chalmers 
said. We could do no good by stopping 
there. If we had been found near the 
body we should have been accused and 
convicted as a matter of course. Such 
was the law of the laud ; so he Sfiid; 
many an innocent uiiin h.ad been executed 
UTOii circumstantial evidence. Besides 
which it might be argued that we had 
really lieen, in one sense, the cau.se of 
Boots’s death—accessories before the fact; 
for though it was not our fault that he 
.could not get out of the old oak chest, 
hut Dr. V^oolley’s, if you came to that, or 
the porter’s, for having placed that heavy 
case of books upon the lid, yet it was on 
our account that he got into it. 

Anyhow Bry.an was gone. We could 
see him at a distance peeping out for us, 
and beckoning tons from oeliind a lieilge, 
and the only thing we could do now was 
to go after him, and then hold a consul¬ 
tation as to our future line of conduct. 

{To he continued.) 
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OUR GREAT 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

HARROW. 

Hi' AN Old Harrow Boy. 


H AnXG considered the work done at Har¬ 
row, it is only natural tliat we bIiouUI 
now turn to the aiimsement. 

Tlie two (.neat Harrow games are cricket 
ami I'oothall; directly after tlieiii conies 
ractefci, then Kves, swimming, rilie .shootinn-, 
■'siiunp8,’'ranning, jumping, and gymnastics. 
.\l Harrow a hoy who does nothing in 
amusements is no more allowed than a hoy 
who does nothing in ivoik, save, of course, 
these whose health will not permit them to 
take liolcnt exercise, and who are excused 
nniler “a tiffy,” or doctor’s certificate. 

The great aim of a cricketer at Harrow- is 
» "get his flannels ’’—that is, u-in a place 
in the Eleven that shall represent the school 
against Eton at Lord’s. The nniform of the 
o even consists of white, with tire exception | 
at a darlc.hlue scarf and the cap, avhich lias 
Jartbiae stripes. This cap has a history. I 
In the old days there were three great 

iiiatcheseachyear-Harrowiilayed Eton and 

linchftstcn iVinchester played Han-ow and 
tton, and Eton played M’inchester and Har- 1 
mw. (The Winchester match has been dis- 
^atumeil some years now.) Winchester and 
Harrow both wore caps of dark blue, and it 
»ai decided one year tliat the losers of the 
■natch should from that date put w-hito in 
Jteir caiH. Harrow lost, hence the present 
W e and white. Besides “ the eleven,” there 
^ esLvth-forniganie, fifth-form game, and 
«game, and each house has a gatne of its 
thehwivM ^““1 gfailually make 

arrive ' ‘SHino.s till they 

ili l '‘“ r ''io'^^t-sroiuid at 

■nctiiuriaUo thl I rsecured as a 
pinivl- K“’''«tt:rimston. 

huiio4|,o “ “Old Boh.” ' 

tUK, Cricket re' 

HlogainDla!t'h”it"« ‘'P'iV'''"’ 

""'W to fa,; of wl ‘ ™- 

"“'Je hereafr;' ' 1 • avill he 

'“Wn” that 111 ;'"’' 'tf'flcet 

“I'triorityinfioir'^^'"*'?** 0 've.s his 

■“ynot havo rp tl‘® ti'tie ho 

“'■""t' A canitS"'^' ''">■ ' 

'ents since hv^ihp ‘"stituted .some [ 


III.—PLAY. 


r tlip present Li 

'“‘"■wkin‘school f'® 
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W' H i, ^r- Stow, P. 

'■nd .M. c i,- K Fryer, Shand 

"'mo have and 

■^e howijfu i{, '■ank among 

tlto Harrow grounci 


has been improved by a new pavilion and a 
range of comfortable scats, tlie gift of the 
ladies of Harrow, 
j After cricket comes football. The uniform 
I of the eleven is magenta and black in narrow 
stripes, and the remainder of the school are 
compelled to wear white duck knickerbockers 
and their house colours. Football on half¬ 
holidays is comimlsory, and unless furnished 
with a valid excuse every one under the 
sixth and 1st fifth must go down or sutler “ a 
whopping" from the cai)tain of the eleven. 
As^ in cricket, there are house matches, 
wliicli eventually prove which is cock liouseof 
the year. The Harrow game is peculiar to 
the scliool, the nearest approach to it being 
the Shrewsbury game. It is played in a 
field at the foot of the east side of the hill, 
and owing to tlie ground being wet and 
heavy a large and heavy ball is used. With 
a liglit ball tlie players would never be 
able to 1)6 with it, owing to the im])ossi. 
bility of getting over the ground (luicldy 
enough. From time to time elevens come 
down to play the school, but there is no 
rivalry M'ith Fton as in the case of cricket. j 
Football during the -winter quarter is played | 
on every day of tlie week, Sun{lay3 excepted. I 
On whole schooldays an hour’s play is oh- ■ 
tained directly after dinner. When the boys 
come up from the football field beer is sup- i 
' plied to them, and it is surprising how few 
, colds are cauglit. I 

Rackets, another favourite game at Harrow, i 
, is played nearly all the year round, though ! 

^ the quarter from Chiistmas to Easter is re- i 
' garded as the racket quarter, when all tlie I 
I matches are played, ending with tlie Public : 

, School Cliallengo Cup contended for at 
Prince’s Court. In this competition Harrow j 
lias done extremely well, gaining tlie cup out- 
right tliree times, and it has to be won three 
I times in succession liefore it Ijecornes the pro- 
perty of the school. There is one covered court 
' and two open-air courts, all of which are 
usually occupied. Besides the legitimate 
game there is one known as “Squash 
Rackets," from the fact that it is jilayed 
with a hollow indiarubber ball about the 
size of a fives-liall in place of tlie small hard 
racket-hall. This game is played in an 
endless variety of places; wherever there is a 
hack wall and a wall at right angles to it, 
there boys may be seen hard at work. Each 
master’s house possesses a squash racket 
court of some description, and in it the house 
ties are played for the house rackets. Tlie 
generality of tJiese courts are most dodgy 
owing to windows and projecting cor¬ 
nices, etc., and it takes some little time be¬ 
fore orie»can leam them, but tliey aflbnl 
plenty of amusement and exercise in spare 
moments. 

Fives does not seem such a favourite game, 
perhaps because llierc are fewer places where 
it can be indulged in. The fives courts are ; 
after tlie Eton model, with buttress and i>ep- i 
perlxix. 

Harrow is unfortunate in not having a river 
where boating can be enjoyed; but, on the 


other hand, if she had, the boating might 
damage her chances in the cricket-lield. 
Bathing she can enjoy in a made bath, 
“ duck-puddle," shortened to “ ducker.” Tlie 
I bath is a very fair size and width, and varies 
from aliout three feet six inches to eight feet. 
It is open to tlie sky and surrounded with 
I bathiug-sheiLs. At the deep end are running, 

, di\ing, and spring hoards, and here, at the ter- 
' niination of tlie summer quarter, tlie swim- 
I Tiling races take place. Of late years a piece 
lijis been added to it, making it larger still. 

The writer can rememljer many years ago_ 

lie will not say how many—liow on a line 
summer morning Mr. Farrar, the lU'escnt 
Canon of Westminster, would give his form 
“a school,” and go down with them to 
ducker to enjoy a batlie before breakfast, 
and how lie would throw m half-a-crown to 
be dived for at the deep end, and at the last 
attempt announce lliat it should become tlie 
property of tlie finder. Those were red- 
letter mornings. 

Ducker was nearly the scene of a tragedy, 

I in which the writer’s fatlier, then a Harrow 
j boy, was one of the chief actois. In llio 
I year 1832 he and a schoolfellow had fost- 
I ened up a piece of jiaper on the Trunk of 
one of the trees outside the oak palings, 
and was indulging in a little pistol prac¬ 
tice, of course a forbidden enjoyment. He 
hoid fired one shot, and tliey had gone up 
to see if the jiaper had been bit, but found 
it liad not, and that the bullet bad jjene- 
trated the palings. TJiey thought tliey 
heard a step inside, aud, cautiously raising 
themselves, peeped over the six-foot i>alings, 
to see Dr. Longley (afterwards Primate of 
England), the then head master, nearly 
ojiposite the spot where the bullet must Iklvc 
gone. He was quietly making his way to 
the entrance to catch the ofiendei’s. In an 
instant they divined his intention, and set 
oft’, making for the road, as it would bo 
better going. The Doctor caught sight of 
them and gave chase. It was a fair race for 
some distance, in which tliey gained but little 
from their luirsiier. At last one of the cul¬ 
prits had to pull up, as the tag of his boot¬ 
lace was cutting into his leg, and the other 
of course stayed with liim. Up came tlio 
Doctor, puffing like a grampus, “(.rive u]) 
your pistol, sir," he gasped. The pistol was 
handed over. “What are your names?" 
Tlie names were duly given. “You’ll cacli 
write out a Georgic." 

In these days we havo an idea that tlio 
punishment awarded in such a case would be 
of a corporal nature. 

Tlie ritle corjis, with its drills, field days, 
and shooting, is another amusement. The 
shooting eleven of fonner years is now re¬ 
duced to a shooting t'ly/d, and a jdacc in it 
is consequently more dlHicuJt to obtain. 
Tlicre does not seem to be the same enthu¬ 
siasm about file riJlo coiq»s that there wa- 
formerly. During tlie lii'st ten years aftei 
the iustitutioii of the Ashburton sliield (tls 
challenge shield shot for by j'ublic schools hi 
W imbledon) tlic tro]»hy was rarely absent 
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irom it« niche in the Vau^'han Library, now 
it is as rarely seen tliere. The butts at 
Harrow are some distance from the to^^^l, 
and a Iwy who shoots much has to do a con¬ 
siderable amount of walking,-but then this 
is an advantage, as it gets him into good 
training. It was in the writer’s day that the 
first ritle corps band was started—we com¬ 
menced in a very modest way, only fifes and 
drums, and after practising in the seclusion 
of Iloxeth bam for some time, we had our 
first march out at the head of the corps, 
through the town, and succeeded in frigliten- 
ing a pony and trap, and very nearly bring¬ 
ing about a serious accident. Furions and 
keen was the chaff we had to endure for some 
time after the event. But since those days 


music has taken a more prominent place at 
Harrow, and the corps now boasts of a very 
good brass band of its own. 

Stumps was a mongrel kind of cricket, 
played on any rough piece of ground when it 
was too wet to play on the regular pitch. A 
stump took the place of the bat, and a large 
kind of fives-ball that of the regulation 
cricket-ball. The wickets were but a few 
yarns apart, and the scoring was heavy, 50’s 
being thought nothing of, as sometimes 13 or 
14 could be made from a single liit. 

Moie attention is now paid to the athletic 
sports than formerly, but still there is vast 
room for improvement in this direction. A 
gymnjisium lias been added to the other 
school buildings, and here the boys who join 


are put through a course of instmction by a. i 
qualified professor, and take part each year 
in the competition among the public schools. 

Beneath the gj'mnasium is the worksho]), 
with various lathes and tools, so that boys of 
an ingenious turn of mind may find amuse¬ 
ment and employment. 

There is one spot that has not been as yet 
described, and that is “ The Milling Ground,” 
where the fights used to take place. Thi.s^ 
classic spot is situated just beneath the 
western side of the school-yard, and between 
it and the racket-court, and no better spot 
could have been chosen for the spectators. 
Publicity was a sine quA non of a fight at 
Harrow, it was no hole-and-corner affair. 
The challenge having been given and ac- 



Harrow, from the Foot¬ 
ball Field. 

cepted, tlie time \ias fixed—always after 
four-bill, or calling over, on a half-holiday. 
Bill being over, tlie whole school erowdeiJ 
every comer and spot whence a view of “ the- 
mill'’ could lie obtained. Cn.stos was present 
to see fair play, and to put an end to tlie 
contest when lie considered one of the com¬ 
batants had liad sufficient. As the mill pro¬ 
gressed the clieers of the .spectators could be- 
heard all over the town, and intimated to the 
general public wliat was taking place. The- 
ngliLs were allowed—or at any rate winked 
at—by the autliorities, and masters were con¬ 
veniently blind and deaf on these occasions^ 
knowing tliat lieyond a black eye or a 
damaged nose little harm came of them, and 
the boys were generally fast friends after¬ 
wards. But “ milling,” like many other old 
institutions, .seems losing ground at Harrow 
now, and a figlit is a rare occurrence at the 
present day. 

“ Three roam ” wa.s a form of amusement 
indulged in on Saturday night during the 
winter quarter, and obtained its name from 
the fact that the room with three beds was 
selected, as the largest in the house. The 
unlucky inmates had to pile all their fmui- 
ture away, and leave as large a clear space a^ 
possible for the gratification of the re.st. 
Boxing, lioppy, and other games formed tlie 
staple amusements, and no one was allowed 
to wear slioes or slippers, hut must play im 
his stockinged feet. 

(To he eonh'nved.) 


A bit of the School-ymrd. 
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OUE NOTE BOOK. 


An Odd Race. 

4 “No.\h’8 Ark Race” is an amusing 
A noveltv on tiie tnrf. It was introduced at 
aMailras fair, and was a handicap for all ani- 
l»red in the countr>', the competitors 
buffaloes, elephants, a ^oat, ram, 
«iiiL and elk, and other creatures, l^ides 
I'«ia and horses. The elejdiants were as 
u if monn^^ in a marriage procession, 
^ went over the course at a quiet walk ; 
wram and goat, ridden by little boys, ran 
; and the butfaloes went at a go4xl gal* 
»P; but the emu would not stir for some 
uoc, neitiier would the elk, until the end 
^ the race, when it took fright and darted 
‘loini the course at great sjieed. Finally a 
5«t was the winner, a horse coming 
^od, and a buffalo third. 

illustration of tliis curious contest, as 
nren abr)ve, has lieen specially drawn for 
w Boy’s Own Paper by a well-known 
^oimal draughtsman. 


The Ground in Painting. 

By Sir C Z. Eastlakc. 

A liglit 

warm colour, paased in a semi 
state over a dark one, prcnluces j 
llnish hue, while the operation reverses 
I'f'diice* extreme wannth. f)ii the judiciou 
-}>pication of Isjth these effects, hut espe 
*^7 of the latter, the richness and brUliancj 


of the best-coloured pictures greatly dejieDda. 
The principle is to m recognised in the pro¬ 
ductions of schools apparently opposite in 
their niethoils. Thus the practice ot leaving 
the ground, through which a light colour is 
apimrent, as a means of ensuring warmth 
and depth, is verj' common among the Uutch 
and Flemish iminters. The Italians, again, 
who preferred a solitl uniler-]>aiiiting, siM^ak 
of internal light a.s the most fm^cinaliug 
q^uality in colour. When the grouml Is en¬ 
tirely covered by soli^l painting, as in the 
w'orks of some colourists, the warmest tints 
in shadow's and reHections have l)een found 
necessary to represent it. This was the prac¬ 
tice of Kembrandt frequently, and of Rey¬ 
nolds universally, but the glow of their 
general colour is still ow ing to its being re- 
))eatedly or ultimately enriched on the aUive 
princii>fe. Lastly, the works of tiiose masters 
who were accustomed to ])aint on dark 
grounds are often heavy anil oji.'ique; and 
even where this influence of the ground was 
overcome, the effects of time must con¬ 
stantly diminishing the warmth of tlieir 
colouring as the sunoce becomes rublicd and 
the dark ground more apjuircnt tlmingh it. 
The practice of |)ainting on dark grounds 
w'as intendeil by the Carracci to coni]»cl the 
stndento of their school to aim at tlio tlirect 
imitation of the nuMlel, and to acii iiire the use 
of tlie bnish, for the dark ground could only 
be overcome by very sidid painting. The 
result answereef their ex|>ocUiiions os far os 
dexterity of ]»encil was cinicerncd, hut the 
methiKl was fatal to brilliancy of colour. An 
intelligent writer of the seveutecutii century 


relates that Guido adopted his extremely 
light style from seeing the rapid change in 
.some works of the Carracci soon after they 
were done. It is imiKirtant, however, to re¬ 
mark that Guido's rcMiiedy was external 
ratlier than internal brilliancy ; and it is 
evident that so jMiw'erless a brightness as 
w'liite ]iaint can only acquire the splendour 
of light bv great eontra.st, ami, above all, by 
being seen tlirongli cxtenial darkness. Tlie 
secret of Van Eyck and his contein)K>rarieB 
is always assumetl to consist in the vehicle 
(vamUn or oils) he employed ; but a far more 
inqiortant condition of the splendour of 
colour in the works of those masters was the 
careful preservation of intenial ligdit by 
painting thinly, hut ultimately with great 
torce, on w'hite gn)iiiidH. In some of the 
early Flemish plcture.s in the Royal Gallery 
at Munich, it may Ix! obsened that wlierever 
an alteration was made by the (>ainter so tliat 
a light colour is {tainted over a dark on?., the 
colour is as opaque as in auy of the more 
niiMlem pictures which are generally con¬ 
trasted with such works. No quality in the 
vehicle could ])revont this o{iaeity under such 
circumstances ; and, on the other hand, pro¬ 
vided the internal splemhmr is by any moans 
{ire.served, tlje vehi«-le is conijxirativelv unini- 
{xirtant. It matters not (say the autlmrities 
ou tliese {M)ints) whether the effect in question 
is attained by {tainting thinly over the ground 
in the manner of the early l^'leniisli {tainters, 
and soinetiines of Rubens, or by painting a ^ 
solid light {>re{)aration to be afterwards 
toned to richness in the manner of the Vene- 
tiikiis. 
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KOKMAK THE VIKING; 


THE SHIELD-BOENE BOY. 


By Profe.s.soe J. F. Hodoett-s, 

la'e £xami7irr to the Unirersittj of Mokow, Prefenor In the Imperial CoUeje of Practical Science, 
Aiithor of "Harold, the Bop Earl," "Ivan Hohrojf," etc., etc. 


CUAPTnil IV.—HOW A DRAGON CAME TO TEOMNESS. 


VERY schoolboy ' 
|™< knows that j 

Scandinavia I 
is remarkable 
for its fiords, , 

or firths, ns | 

they are cal- i 

led in the I 

north of Eng- [ 

land ; and 
——- that from 

these fiords 
there issued in the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies numerous bauds of sea-warriors, 
whose depredations were felt in Franee > 
and England more than in any part of 
Europe. These warriors are often called 
pirates, but they were hardly pirates in 
our sense of the tenn, ns they believed 
the sea, and all that was upon its surface, 
to be particularly their own property. 

We are not going to defend this belief 
of dur forefathers, but it descended to us 
for many generations, and there was a 
time, not very far distant either, when 
the English cherished the idea that they 
were ‘‘ yarls of the ocean.” 

The reason why .so many “vikings” 
sought their fortune on the deep was 
that Scandinavia being split up into 
many little kingdoms and yarldoms, and 
being very barren and unprofitable soil, 
there was little for the support of the 
numerous sons of the v.arious kings and 
yarls who ruled in the land, so that when 
a family began to exceetl certain limits 
the father would make a present of a 
handsome “ dragon,” with arms and 
armour complete, to any son or sons 
who had to turn out and make their 
own way in the world. Hence the 
waters of the north literally swarmed 
with these “younger sons.” 

The kingly office was always filled by 
a man of royal blood, who, however, was 
chosen by the yarls and freemen on the 
death of his predecessor. It did not fol¬ 
low, as with us, that tho eldest son of a 
deceased king should succeed. Very 
often the youngest, if not on the viking 
])ath, was chosen instead; and it fre¬ 
quently haiqienpd that none of the 
fiimily of the deceased king were elected 
at all, the choice of the yarls going over 
to some other royal family ; and occa¬ 
sionally, though rarely, the a.ssemble<l 
yarls would elect one of their own num¬ 
ber to wear the kingly crown. 

When Angantyr had put King Helge 
and Thorsten Vikingson to Higlit, those 
worthies betook themselves to Denmark, 
where a certain small kinglet lived whose 
daughter, Kyartyan, h.ad been forcibly 
carried off by the rich Swedish yarl 
Eersi, whose wfife she became, and who 
was the mother of our hero. 

The dark deed of murder which Thor¬ 
sten Vikingson had done was to have 
been followed by the possession of all the 
lu oatl lands belonging to Yarl Bersi by a 
certain Ulv, a favourite of the Danish 


kinglet, to whom Helge and Thorsten 
now fled. The foul plot had been con¬ 
nived at by Helge the Black for a con¬ 
sideration. Ho had sworn that the 
Danish Yarl Ulv, because he was a fa¬ 
vourite of the Danish kinglet to whom 
he (Helge) was related, should become 
possessed of the estate of Tunga and all 
things belonging to Bersi. But Helge’s 
defeat by Angantyr had overturned this 
plot, and he and Thorsten were now 
fugitives, and guests of the Danish king 
(Horn), the iiatron of Yarl Ulv (the 
Wolf). 

Angantyr Inid been requested to accept 
the office of King of Malmland—gene¬ 
rally called simply Malm—but had de¬ 
clined on account of having much to do 
in his own yarldom, from which he had 
been already some time absent, and which, 
since the destruction of Disar-holm by 
Helge, required great attention. He had 
proposed his neighbour Halvar instead, a 
young man of whom Angantyr knew 
very little, save that he was of good 
family and likely to keep the turbulent 
yarls in the little kingdom in fairly good 
order. Angantyr’s wnsdom and iirowess 
were proverbial in the north, and so his 
suggestion was at once acted upon, and 
Y'arl Halvar was elected king. 

We must now take the reader to an 
estate about a hundred and fifty English 
miles N.E. from Helgenborg. Tnis estate 
vvas called, after a celebrat«l promontory 
which formed part of it, “ Tromness.” 

The promontory itself sheltered the 
creek or inlet on the banks of which the 
hall of Yarl Hallibiorn was built, and 
Yarl Hallibiorn was much respected and 
lieloved by all around for his cool intre¬ 
pidity in war, while his wisdom was sup¬ 
posed by many to be the result of ac¬ 
quaintance with magic arts. He was 
unlike the usual .Scandinavian warrior 
in almost every respect, at least as far 
as outward appeai-ance went, and this, 
added to a certain refinement of mamier, 
placed him at a great distance from the 
warriors of his time. As will be seen 
hereafter, his talents and daring caused 
him to be well known, especially upon 
the English coast. 

Some three weeks after the events 
which we have recorded as having raised 
Yarl Halvar to the dignity of king of the 
Land of Malm, we find Yarl Hallibiorn 
absent hunting. The lady is in bower 
with her maidens, who are busily engaged 
in embroidery, the usual occupation of 
ladies of high birth in Scandinavia, and 
one of them is singing a song of the deeds 
of R.-^nar Lodbrok done upon “ the foul 
English,” when a distent horn causes the 
singer to pause in her lay, and the others 
stop work. 

“ What ! ” cried the Lady Brunhilda, 
“that is not my lord’s horn • it is a signal, 
surely. Hun, Brenda, and learn what 
news.” 

Away flew the girl, but soon returned 


with the tidings that old Eiom had told 
her that the horn meant the approach of 
ships. 

Without a word the noble Lady Bran- 
hilda rose from her seat and donnetl her 
“wimple,” or head scarf, worn by all 
Scandinavian, German, and English wo¬ 
men, and with a stately step proceeded, 
followed by her train, to the hall, where 
certain champions, left to guard her in 
the absence of the yarl, were busy taking 
down their arms from the wall. 

“Thanks, noble champions,” said the 
dame, “ I trow the yarl will rejoice when 
I tell him how ready you are in my de¬ 
fence.” 

“ Surely he expects no less, lady,” said 
an elderly warrior, buckling on his sword 
as he spoke ; “ and Y’arl Hallibiorn is too 
I clever to be mistaken in his men.” 

I At this moment a mounted warrior 
galloperl up to the chief entrance of the 
hall (which wa.s, as in all great buildinp 
of the kind, open to the east), and. rapidly 
dismounting, said, as he strode into the 
centre of the spacious chamber, 

“ Fear naught, lady, the signal tells of 
the approach of the Falcon of Frey, whicli 
the yarl expected home a fortnight back.” 

“ Bight glad am I to hear these tidings, 
for my lord will rejoice that the goml 
ship is safe. I would he were at home, 
Girls, sve will walk to the Ness, and 
gladden the warriors with a northern 
welcome.” 

.So saying, the whole party moved down 
towards the shore ancf watched with de¬ 
light from thence the motions of the 
graceful dragon ship that now flew into 
the bay. The huge lug-sail was soon 
taken in, the anchor was cast, and in very 
short space the yolld, or ship’s long-boat, 
was lowered into the water, and in some 
ten minutes more the commanding viking 
and part of the warrior crew were, stand¬ 
ing on the beach delighted with their 
kind reception by the “ yarlinn ” and her 
bonny band of maids and matrons. 

The champion who had commanded 
the viking crew had given directions for 
certain articles to be carried up to the 
“ hall,” to be distributed by Y’arl Halli¬ 
biorn, according to his will, among his- 
followers. The viking retained one-third 
of the result of the expedition, one-third 
went to the yarl, and the last third was 
divided among the champions, who were 
all in his ban. The men, aided by some 
of those left behind to guard the halk. 
carried up a series of heavy trunks, 
with arms, annour, gold, silver, and 
many strange and foreign garments. 

The last boat was coming from the 
ship, when the viking pointed out to the 
Lady Brunhilda a slight difi'erence in its 
shape from the ordinary Swedish yolle 
adding, 

“ It is a Danish bo,at, and what ts 
strange, wo found her out at sea, deserted, 
and within a boy—a little Isiy ; a oliil.l, 
in fact—not eight years old, to jutlgo 






him by his size, but still a man almost in 
pluck. He stood at bay when fii-st we 
toiind him, holding a Danish sword in 
i'fith his hands. He was most queerly 
dressed, having an old and ragged tunic, 
uiDch too large for him.” 

“What didst thou do with him ?” 

“ I spoke in Danish first, seeing the 
loat was Danisli, and then lie stood on 
guard, answering in Swedish. I told 
turn who I w,as ; he dropped the sword 
and paddled close to our good dragon 
ship. I threw a rope to him, up which 
he climbed with great dexterity, and 
here he comes to tell his tale in person.” 

At this moment the yollii touched the 
strand, and Kormak sprang ashore. 

The oddity of the hoy’s dress was lost 
in his noble bearing as he stood bare¬ 
headed liefore the lady, gazing at her 
with his earnest blue eyes so fixed upon 
her that she laughed, and cried, 

“ How now, thou sea-borne boy, kno\^- 
est thou me ? ” 

“ No,” said Kormak, bluntly ; “ nor 
dost thou know me, for I am the sliield- 
bome tioy, not the sea-home boy.” 

"Well," said the lady, “thy tale we’ll 
hear another time. What is thy name ? ” 

'■ Kormak, the son of Bersi, Yarl of 
Tunga.” 

" Is it possible 1 Thy uncle will be glad 
to hear of this.” 

"Who is my uncle, lady?” 

" Yarl Hallibiorn, of Tromness.” 

" .Yrt thou tire yarlinn 1 ” 

" Yes ; wilt thou come with me 7 ” 

Korinak’s rej)^ was to place his hand 
hi that of the Lady Brunhilda, and ask 
her to lead him to the yarl. 

Delighted with his frank behaviour, 
erect attitude, and bold speech, the lady 
Unched, and told the viking chief that 
Hallibiorn would be more pleased to see 
lib little nephew than with all the trea¬ 
sure they had taken, and the whole party 
tow took the way to tire hall. Here the 
warrioi’s were soon placed under the 
direction of the yarlinn, anel the viking 
tommamler who harl led them over the 
" whale-path ” had his seat upon the dais, 
while busy servant-men, and maidens 
too, soon sprt^ad the hospitable board. 
The lady sent her nephew to the bower, 
where the women of the household, gentle 
sad siwiple, generally lived when not 
engaged in waiting on the champions in 
the hall. She herself remained until the 
meal was concluded, and the mead-horns 
were draineel full frequently Then she 
rose, with such of her train as had waited 
upon the new comers, and withdrew to 
th“ “bower.” 

Here they found the rest of the train 
in high glee, delighted in the first in¬ 
stant with Kormak’s enormous appetite, 
and in the second place with his merry 
Way of recounting his own deeds of 
prowess amongst the boys of Angantyr’s 
"following,” and on thew'ater in his boat, 
which he proudly claimed to have “ navi¬ 
gated all .alone by himself until he found 
a Swedish dragon.” 

The lady took her seat upon the dais 
and liade Kormak come and sit by lier 
side, which he did with a cheerful and 
twa/ly grace that .showed he avns not un- 
uwl to the “ he.st place ” in hall or bower. 

".Now, Kormak, tell me why thou 
calk-st thyself the shield-Iiorne boy ?” 

” Because the great Y'arl Angantyr 
'arriH me on his shield, and told his 
’‘iirriors I should be his son.” 

" That was plemsant. YVilt thou be his 
KiUl" * 
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“ He has adopted me.” 

“ Why didst thou run away from 
him 7" 

“ I did not. I went for a swim, found 
the yolle, jumped in, weighed anchor, 
and meant to row in, but somehow the 
waves would irot have it so. Thou 
knowest that they are all the daughters 
of the blue king /Egir, and they fling 
their w'hite veils over people and lure 
them out to sea. They sang to me and 
sent me to sleep a long time, for when I 
w’oke the sun was getting into his purple 
bed in the west, and there was no laud 
in sight.” 

“ Wast thou not very wretched all alone 
upon the wide wide sea 7 ” 

“ Nay, lady, there was no time for that. 
I took the oars and rowed, but they were 
very heavy, and I was glad when the 
Falcon of Frey picked me up.” 

“ Thou wert not gliul at first; thou 
didst think she was a Dane, and thou 
didst draw a sword against her.” 

“ One must be on his guard, lady.” 

This was received with a merry laugh, 
which Kormak evidently resented, for 
he looked round in great indignation, but 
the lady said, 

“ Be not angry, Kormak; we laugh 
with pleasure to think how a Swedish 
boy would dare a Danish dragon and her 
crew, albeit all alone.” 

Easily pacified by kind words, Kormak 
laughed too, and the party was a very 
merry one in bower and hall, and the 
mirth was at its height when the Lady 
Brunhilda started up, exclaiming, 

“ Hark ! That is the ynrl’s own horn.” 

Instantly the whole band of merry 
maidens sprang forward to aid the 
larly in her d uty of reception ; nor was 
the welcome cup, drank in the saddle 
both on the arrival and departure of a 
favourite guest, forgotten ; and because 
this cup or horn was partaken of l>y sucli 
guest with the foot in the “ stig-rope ” 
(stirrup in modem phra.se) the draught 
of welcome or farewell is called the 
stirrup-cup to this day. 

When the chiefs wius filled with wine, 
and other horns with mead for less-dis¬ 
tinguished champions, the whole female 
train issued forth to meet the returning 
hunters. 

Again the honi sounded, and very soon 
the yarl himself, at the head of a large 
party of his favourite champions, came 
in sight. The clear air seemed to render 
the jingling of the little bells wherewith 
the horses were provided, as well as the 
rattle aiul clatter of the accoutrements 
of the train, specially shrill and distinct. 
The yarl rode first with a falcon on the 
wrist of his gloved hand. Other nobles 
in his ban also carried tliese birds with 
every mark of pride and dignity. The 
dogs jumped noisily around, and were 
met with such boisterous glee on the part 
of their brethren that any person unused 
to the ways of dogs would have thought 
a grim battle was to be fought between 
the dogs returning and those remain¬ 
ing. 

’Tlie yarl was a tall man, though not by 
any means possessed of such gigantic 
proportions as our friend Angantyr He 
wa.s not so fair either, his hair being 
rather of the tint called auburn than 
gold. His heard was long, and in beauti¬ 
ful order ; it seemed, indeed, to be rather 
a silken ornament than a natural growth. 
He wore a tunic of a dark-red colour, 
like that known as crimson-lake, only in 
a very dark shade. His mantle and 



leggings were blue, and his ornaments 
either of gold or gilt leather. He wore 
a cap resembling that of the modern 
Highlander, without the usual red comb 
or any sign of war. It was very like the 
Glengarry in form, texture, and colour. 
Round his waist was the richly-jewelled 
l)aldric of his rank, and the cross-garter- 
ir; : on his legs were of gilt leather. 

He was not so imjK).siiig a figure as 
Angantyr. Not so burly, and not in any 
respect so showy, but there was a degree 
of thoughtful calm, combined with the 
warlike daring of his expression of coun¬ 
tenance, that might induce a cautious foe 
to hesitate quite as long in attacking one 
as the other. 

Kormak, who had made his way more 
and more in the lady’s good graces, was 
now standing by her side in the immense 
court, or almost plain, before the house, 
holding her left hand ; her right grasped 
the mighty horn of wine, which she now 
presented to her lord. 

“ Ha, my gentle wife, a kind welcome 
makes a dear heme dearer. How well 
thou art looking! Nyal, come hither, 
take my falcon; we have had rare sport, 
haven’t we 7 ” 

This was said to the bird, which, though 
blindfolded by the hood, was very well 
aware for whom the speech was intended, 
and shook his bells accordingly. 

“YY'ho is that hoy, Brunhilda?” con¬ 
tinued the yarl, “ A tine sprightly knave, 
by Thor!” 

He alighted from his coal-black steed 
and embraced his wife tenderly, hut with 
singular gravity of manner, more like 
what we might have expected from a 
philosopher of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century than from a warrior 
of the ninth. Then he moved to tliehall 
with a stately dignity that would have 
ple.ased James i. by its stifi'ness. 

Theji all entered the house, and the 
scalds in the centre of the hall round the 
tire struck up together the “ Lay of Hal- 
libiom’s Race,” while the returned vi¬ 
kings rose to greet the lord of the man¬ 
sion. 

A very graceful though grave motion 
of the head and hand together expressed 
the yarl’s thanks in as emphatic a way 
as could well have been imagined, and 
went more directly to the heart than any 
wordy s^)eech. Certainly there was more 
dignity in the gesture than could have 
been conveyed by any orator. And very 
soon he was on the high bank, or dais, 
receiving the report of the viking cruise 
with evident delight. 

The yarlinn and the maidens had re¬ 
tired with Kormak to the bower, so that 
the yarl heard nought from the Lady 
Brunhild.a of her reception of the boy, 
the story of whose adventure in the boat 
he now learnt from the viking leader of 
the “ Falcon of Frey.” 

When Y'arl Hallihiom became con¬ 
vinced from this warrior’s report that 
his little nephew had in good sooth been 
rescued from the waves, and that it really 
was Kormak who had been so rescued, 
he rose from his seat, and, drinking a 
health to the viking crew, exclaimed, 
“ Dear friends and champions, my joy is 
very great in receiving Bersi’s son among 
us alive and well That his father met 
with his death by foul means was already 
pretty certain, but from what 1 learn to¬ 
day 1 have no doubt of it. I must pro¬ 
tect the boy and revenge his father’s 
fall!” 

Great applause, as usual ’ n there 
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was any prospect of fighting amongst 
those “ sous of the waves,” followed this 
speech, but greater still resounded 
through the hall as the. yarl continued ; 
“To you who have rescued my little 
kinsman from the waves ray gratitude 
must take a more substantial form than 
words. I therefore present that portion 


bed, a luxury now very rare to him ; and | 
when Hallibiorn, after hearing his wife’s 
report of him, desired to see him, he 
found him fast asleep in the innocent 
slumber of boyhood. 

After gazing at him a few moments, 
the yarl exclaimed, 

“Yes; he has his mother’s brow, her 


yarl how Kormak would have fought the; 
draz^on, thinking her a Dane. ‘ 

“By the swords of Valhalla !”—a fal 
vourite exclamation of the yarl—“ I shall 
have my pleasure in the lad, but I may 
not let him return to Angantyr. I am 
his uncle, and stand nearest him in 
blood.” 



*'A kind welcome makes a dear home dearer.'* 


of the treasure you have brought which 
is my share of right to the bi-ave war¬ 
riors who have fought so well to gain it. 
The dragon ship the Falcon of r'rey I 
hereby bestow on their le;uler.” 

Here amidst deafening applause the 
arl, with a graceful bow that would 
ave done honour to a modem beau, left 
the hall and retired to the bower, where 
he was cordially welcomed by the lady 
and her train. 

Long before the yarl appeared in the 
bower, Kormal: had been laid in a warm 


hair and eyebrows, but there is a firmness 
in that mouth and chin that tell what 
strain he comes of. W’e must see that 
Kormak has his own again.” 

“ Of course, yarl; but what must we do 
for Angantyr, who has shown himself so 
much our friend ?” 

“To-morrow I send heralds with rich 
gifts and courteous th.anks to tell that 
yarl the boy is found. He must not 
think us churls; Kormak must learn his 
weapons.” 

Here the lady laughed, and told the 


So the next day a herald, with ten men, 
was dispatched on this service; but, 
unfortunately, during anight watch they 
were attacked by bears, and before th<! 
sleepers of the party could be roused 
these animals had killed the watchers, 
and the sleepers, when they woke, met 
the same fate, although the bears did not 
escape unharmed, for they were all found 
deiul some time after. Thus Angantyr 
did not yet know of Kormak's great good- 
fortune. 


(To be conftnued.) 
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ILDEKIM THE AFGHAN: 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BORDER. 

By David Ker, 

Attthor of " The Boy Slave in Bokhara," ** From the Hudeon to the Neva," etc., ete. 


CHAPTER rv.—A FIGHT IN A TORRENT-BED. 



L nGHTOs’s first impulse on discovering : would pass along the verandah, the moon i 
the supposed thief was to shout to ' being too bright for him to venture 
the rAoKdar (native watchman), whom he across the open compound ; and he was 
knew to be within call—for Dr. Sedg- j right. Scarcely had they reached the 
triok, like most English residents in 
India, always had a private watchman 
on guard during the niglit. But he at 
once recollected that any alarm w'ould 
probably startle the thief into instant 


serious ; for now, instead of a cowardly 
pilferer who would flee at the first sign 
of danger, they had to deal with a niiin 
whom they had seen facing, single- 


** Dashed In under the terrible claws.’* 


Sight, and he resolved to let him get 
fairly into the trap before attempting to 
close it upon him. 

•lust then he heard a whisper at his 
elbow: 

“Franz! what make you dere? Have 
you too much pie eaten, dat you turn 
night-walker thus, like Frau Macbeth in 
de Shakespeare play ? ” 

“Dre.ss yourself quick, Fred, and come 
down," answered i’rank, in the same 
tone ; “there’s a thief here I ” 

The two boj's were ready in a trice, 
and stole clow n the stairs as noiselessly 
as shadows, rather enjoying this mid¬ 
night hunt, which seeniccl like a realisa¬ 
tion of Major Carlton’s tiger stories. 
Feighton felt sure that the intrudes 


doorevay (in the deep shadow of which 
they were quite safe from detection) 
when the dark figure came gliding past 
—so close that they could almost have 
touched him. 

As he passed, a stray gleam of moon¬ 
light fell full upon his face, and Leighton 
gave a start of amazement, not wholly 
unmingled with fear. The supposed 
robber was no other than his mysterious 
“ Afghan ’’ 1 

What could bring him here at such an 
hour 1 Was his errand something worse 
than robbery 1 Was it murder ? If so, 
who was to be the victim ? In any case, 
he could mean no good by creeping in so 
stealthily in the dead of night. But this 
discovery only made the aflair more 


handed, a dozen assailants at once with¬ 
out flinching. 

Onee again Leighton was on the point 
of giving the alarm ; but he checked him¬ 
self. and crept forward in silence. 

The Afghan had stolen along the 
verandah like a shadow till he reached 
Mr. Wolfert’s door, where he suddenly 
stopped. At the thought that perhaps 
this terrible man’s vengeance might be 
aimed at Arthur himself, who had al¬ 
ways been to him more like an elder 
brother than a teacher, and w'hom he 
admired and loved with all a schoolboy’s 
strong, unreasoning loyalty to his chosen 
hero, all Frank’s scruples vanished at 
once, and he had already^ opened his lips 
to shout for help, when the Afghan 






uttered an adniiitible imitation of the 
cry of a night-bird, which was instantly 
answered from al>ove. The next moment 
a face peered tlirough the bars of an 
open window on the second storey, in 
which both boys recognised Mr. Wolfert’s 
native protege, the Black Prince ! 

This new discovery was a very painful 
one to Frank. He and Ullmann h.id been 
studiou.sly kind to the friendless lioy, 
who had seemed deeply grateful for their 
kindne.ss and that of Mr. Wolfert, while 
his fearless look, and his bold, almost 
fierce, bc.aring, seemed to repel in ad¬ 
vance any suspicion of his being a traitor 
and .a spy. Yet what else coa/d he be, 
judging from present appearances? That 
he had expected the coming of this un¬ 
known and dangerous man was beyond a 
doubt; that ho must have held secret 
communication with him beforehand 
(prol)ably through or..- of the native 
servants) was equally -.ertain ; and the 
natural explanation < all this was that 
the Afghan must have purposely con- | 
trived to get him into the school house¬ 
hold in order to have on the spot a ready 
assistant in his own scheme of plunder 
or vengeance, whichever it might be. 

Meanwhile “Prince” and the Afghan 
were holding a very animated conversa¬ 
tion across the space which separated 
them, in that ck ir, strident whisper with 
which the Ea.stem races can make them¬ 
selves heard at a surprising distance. 
The language in which they spoke w.as 
quite new to Leighton’s ears, but he 
gathered from their gestures that the 
man was urging vehemently upon the 
boy something to which the latter appa¬ 
rently hesitated to agree. 

The interest of the scene w.os at its 
height when Ullmann, who had been 
getting gradually colder and colder (for 
a March night in the Himalaya is always 
chilly enough, despite the warmth of the 
day), suddenly let olf a sneeze that 
echoed like a trumpet-blast through eveiy 
comer of the building. Instantly the 
Black Prince disapireared from the win¬ 
dow, and the Afghan vanished like a 
spectre, j ust as the watchman came run¬ 
ning up to the spot. 

Leighton, who had not yet made up 
his mind how much or how little to tell 
of what he had .seen, merely said that ho 
thought he had espied a man lurking 
aliout and ha<l come out to .see. But 
hunt as they might no man was to be 
found, and the w.atchman, inwardly con- 
vinc<xl that the young “sithib” had l)een 
only dreaming, thought no more about 
the matter. 

" Well, Fred,” whispered Leighton, 
when they wem once more snug in their 
respective beds on either side of the 
corner window, “ what do you think of 
iltutV' 

“ Y.at dink gou of it?” asked Ullmann, 
•vho could never be brought to give his 
•piiuon till he had heard that of his 
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“ Why, I think it’s the queerest adven¬ 
ture I’v'e ever had yet; just like one of 
those tales in the Christmas number of 
a magazine.” 

“ And I dink,” said Ullmann, remorse¬ 
fully, “dat I am just one great big don¬ 
key, and dey had besser put a ring troo 
mine nose, like dey do mit de wicked 
pig. so as I sneeze nefer more but ven I 
ought.” 

“ Never mind, old fellow ; you couldn’t 
help it, you know,” said Frank, consol¬ 
ingly. “ But now the question is, what’s 
to be done next ? ” 

“ And vat dink you to do ? ” 

“ ’Pon my word, Fred, I don’t know. If 
I thought Prince was up to any mischief 
I’d tell the whole story at once; but 
that’s just what I can't be sure of, and I 
don’t want to get him into a row for 
nothing. After all, these fellows have 
queer ways of their own, and that conf.ab 
with tl’.e Afghan may have been only 
about some superstition or other, like the 
Eussians going out at midnight on New 
Year’s Eve and asking the name of the 
first man they meet.” 

“/dink,” said Friedrich, quietly, “dat 
Afghan de boy’s fader” 

This was such a bold flight of fancy 
for Ullmann that Leighton could only 
share at him in silent astonishment. At 
length he said, 

“Bravo, Fred 1 You’ve read romances 
till you’re beginning to compose them 
your.self. If they are father and son, 
why on earth .should the father sneak in 
here in the dark, when he’s only got to 
come up and ask for his son whenever he 
likes?” 

“ I dink de fader one rohher / ” 

There was another silence, which Frank 
was the first to break. 

“IVhat put that into your head, old 
boy 1 Do you know anything for cer¬ 
tain, nr is it only just a guess of 
yours?” 

“ When I see dem two dere,” answered 
Ullmann, “it bring to my mind one old 
Clierm.an shtory dat mine fader love 
much to tell. Dere v.as once in de 
Rhineland one terrible robber (like to 
your Rob Roy in Schottland) who m.ade de 
whole land to fear ; and many times dey 
did try to catch him or to kill him, but 
he did laugh at dem all. Now, he had 
but one leetle child, dat he give over to 
one goo<l monk, w ho should teach him to 
s,av his prayer! and be a good Imy, and 
[ let him know noting of de evil life dat 
his fader le.ad. But just sometimes de 
fader come to see his child by night, and 
kiss him while he sleep. At last so many 
try catch de robber, and dey press him 
so close dat he must forth from dat land 
into a far country ; but fir-st he would 
say farewell to de leetle boy dat loved 
him, and give him yet one more kiss. So 
he went, though he know how danger 
wait for him dere ; and de gerichtsdiener 
(vat you call police) heard dat he come, 
and dey fell upon him and killed him. 


But as Ije lay dying, he say Re v.as welf 
content, for it vas better to die so, having 
seen his leetle l)oy once again, dan to go 
far into a strange land and see him never 
more 1 ” 

Honest Friedrich’s voice began to 
tremble as he uttered the last words, and 
the story ended in a very suspicious 
cough. 

“ If I thought was it,” cried Leigh¬ 
ton, impetuously, “I'd sooner bite my 
tongue out than say a word about if; 
but—” 

At that moment one of the other hoys 
showed signs of waking, and there was 
an end of the conference. 

The first person whom Leighton en¬ 
countered next morning was the Black 
Pi-ince himself, whose right hand was 
bleeding freely from an ugly gash across 
the palm, which seemed to have been 
■awkwardly tied up, and to have broken 
out again. 

“ Hullo, Prince ! ” cried Frank, in Hin¬ 
dustani, “ that’s a bad cut you’ve got 
there. Better let me put some stuff on 
it for you ; just wait a minute ! ” 

He darted upstairs, and came back 
instantly with some ointment .and ,a piece 
of rag, with which he bound up the 
wound dexterously enough. 

At first the boy seemed inclined to 
object, for he had got his hurt by catch¬ 
ing his hand against a rusty nail as he 
drew back from the window so hastily 
the night before, and he feared lest 
Frank should question him about it. 
But Frank (who partly gue.s.sed the truth) 
took good care to do nothing of the 
kind. 

Leighton’s simple application at once 
relieved the pain, and he was turning 
away well satisfied, when the native boy 
seized his hand and kis.sed it fervently, 
to the no small confusion of our un¬ 
emotional Frank, who, like a true English- 
m.an, hated anything approaching a 
“ scene.” 

“ Thou art my mother .and my father,’’ 
said he, in the graceful old E.astern 
phrase which still lives on the plains of 
Hindust.an ; “thy friends are my friends, 
and thy foes my foes.” 

“You’ll be true to me, won’t you. 
Prince ? ” cried Leighton, half in jest and 
half in c.anic.st. 

“ To thee and to IVolfert iSidiib, though 
your eneii'.ies were many <as the leaves 
of the forest! ” answered the boy, with 
a w.arlike gleam in his laigc black 
eyes. 

“ H’m ! ” muttered Frank as he tunicd 
away ; “there’s not much treachery in 
t/iat fellow, anyhow ; but what rou/il lie 
and that -\fghaii clia]i have been palaver¬ 
ing aliout ? ” 

’Hiis unanswerable que.stinn haunted 
our hero through the whole of morning 
school, despite all his ett’orts to concen¬ 
trate his attention upon his work. bi 
his English composition he found hiuiscll 
writing that the British troopship Thetis 






was lost by running aground on a sunken 
A/;/Aan, and when examined in history 
he astonished Mr. Wolfert by stating 
that Nadir Shah, when he plundered 
Northem India, carried off from Delhi 
alone mors thaji fifty thou.saud precious 

Tliat afternoon being a half-holiday, 
Mr. Wolfert (who was as fond of a good 
hard tramp as he was of every other 
form of athletics) took his own class for 
a walk along the mountain road behind 
the Camel's Back, taking the Black 
Prince wnth him to carry the basket in 
which he was wont to store . rious 
choice specimens of the rare fents and 
masses with which the hills alxmnded. 

,\rrived at the proiecting bluff known 
as “Danger Point,” Arthur left the 
Piinee to guard his basket, and l)egan 
botaiiising in earnest, while the boys, 
rinding a deep drift of still unmelted 
snow in the hollow above, were soon 
5iiowl«illing each other with might and 
main. 

At any other time Frank Leighton 
would have been the foremost in the 
fray, but he had long hungered for a 
chance of exploring the depths of the 
dark chasm below, from which many 
months of drought hn<l parched away all 
trace of the thundering waterfall that 
fwinied through it during the summer 
rains.* Sucli an opportunity as this was 
too good to lie lost, and in a twinkling 
Leighton (with I'llmann at his heels as 
Dsual) was hurrying toward the brink of 
the chasm. 

Just as they reached it they heard 
Prince’s voice behind them. 

“Sahibs, if yon wish to go down there 
you had better let me go first; it is not 
easy.” 

It was not, indeed, as the bo.ys soon 
found to their cost, for after the first few 
yard-s the descent became veiw much like 
sliding down the inside of a factory 
chimney. Even P’rnnk, whose favourite 
amusement on the voyage out had been 
to go hand-over-fist up a weather hack- 
.stay, or hang his cap on the end of the 
forctopgallnnt vard, felt rather queer as 
he found hiniseff hanging in mid-air by 


* Th« mloy seafon In India beirins early In June 
and laiU till September, after wblch no rain fur 
eereral months. 
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a root no thicker than a fishing-rod, or 
poised on a spike of rock hardly longer 
than his middle finger, which threatened 
every moment to break .short otf beneath 
him. But Prince .skipped from ledge to 
ledge as nimbly as a mountain goat, ajid 
more than once, w’hile standing on a 
knife-edge of rock where few men could 
have found any footing at all, turned 
round to give directions to his comrades, 
as coolly as if he were on a tunipike 
road. 

At length the perilous descent was so 
nearly ended that a space of not more 
than fifty feet separated them from the 
I bottom of the ravine ; but between them 
and it intervened an almost perpendicu¬ 
lar “slide” of loose earth and stones, 
which looked so treacherous that even 
the Prince hesitated to set foot on it. 
The question, however, w'as suddenly 
settlecl for them by the ground giving 
way under their feet. Down they went 
with a rattle and a crash, and found 
themselves sprawling on the earth, all 
mixed up together, amid a jierfect whirl¬ 
wind of dust. 

Leighton and Ullinann laughed loudly 
at this new way out of the dilemma, hut 
their mirth was soon checked. Neither 
of them ha<l noticed a great brown mass 
lying half hidden among the clustering 
leaves ; and had they seen it they would 
probably have thought it merely the 
trunk of a fallen tree. But a stone, dis- i 
lodged by their descent, fell right upon 
the supposed trunk, which, rearing itself 
up with a savage growl, displayed the 
j huge ungainly l>ody, shaggy brown 
hair, short thick limbs, and small nar- 
j row, piggish eyes of the great Hiinalay.an 
bear ! 

Escape there was none. Behind them 
lay the crumbling earth-slide, on which 
neither foot nor hand could find hold, 
around them the perpendicular cliffs, 
liefore them the raging monster, h'or 
an instant all three stood as it petrified ; 
and then, as the hideous creature came 
shambling towards them with open jaws, 
they sprang like wild cats up the steep 
side of a great mass of fallen rock, and 
armed themselves with heavy stones, 
hfting up their voices at the same mo¬ 
ment in a wild cry for help. 

The bear reached the foot of the rock, 
and began to scramble up. Down came 



the stones on his head, but the blows, 
heavy as they were, served merely to- 
enrage the monstrous beast, which could 
have carried off a full-grown man in its 
teeth, or broken the back of a horse with 
one stroke of its fore-jiaw. It only 
growled, and crawled on. 

Another moment, and all would have 
been over; but suddenly there broke 
from the thicket beyond a terrific cry, 
half shout, half scream, accompanied by 
the flash and crack of a rifle. The bear 
tottered, lost his hold, and slid down 
again to the earth. .4 second yell was 
heard, and then the bushes overhead 
parted with a crash, and a wild figure, 

! gaunt and wiry as a wolf-hound, came 
I rushing headlong down the perilous. 
I slope tike a charging tiger. It was the 
j Afghan.! 

I The bear, roused to double fury by the 
ain of his wound, rearerl himself on his 
ind-feet, and extended his mighty fore¬ 
paws towai-ds his new enemy with a 
menacing growl. But the Afghan, never 
pausing for an instant, lowered his head 
and dashed in under the terrible claws, as 
the bulldog "springs at the throat of the 
hull. For one moment man and l)east 
lay rolling together upon the earth in 
one .shapeless, struggling mass ; and then 
the Afghan rose slowly to his feet, and 
.setting his heel upon the huge carcass, 
tugged out by main force the short, 
broad-bladed sword which he had driven 
up to the very hilt in his enemy’s 
heart. 

Just at that moment Mr. Wolfert (who,, 
alarmed by the cries and the rifle-shot, 
had come up just in time to see the bear- 
fall) appeared at the top of the cleft,, 
and our heroes scrambled up to join 
I him. 

j “Thank God you’re safe, my hoys!”' 
cried he, fervently ; “ but where’s my 
little Hindu ?” 

W/ii're, indeed ? The boys, noticing for 
the first time that Prince was not with 
them, looked anxiously round for him, 
but he was nowhere to be seen. They 
shouted, they called him by name, they 
scrambled down again into the ravine to- 
hunt for him, hut all in vain. From that 
day forth nothing more was ever seen or 
heard in Mosuri of the missing boy. 

{To be eontimud.) 


I X onr last volume, it will lie rememliered, 
the [nclian^ of the North-West were 
iwtty fully descril)C(l by the Marquis of 
Ixjnie. We now turn to the Indians of the 
I’miries. 

In die United States of America there are 
no less tlmn 178 different trilics of Indians, 
and these muster amongst them in round 
nunilicrs 300,000 people, of which alniiit a 
third can 1^ descril>ed as ‘^civilised.” To 
take an Inrlian census is no easy matter, for 
Kedskkis are enperstitiously ojipased to 
win" counted, and the numl)ers are for the 
niwt jiart merely csfimateil. These 178 
tribcM nre those that liear different names; 
‘^•unlin" the suIkU visions of each as a sepa¬ 
rate frilie we get nearly 400. 

The largest is that of the Clicrokces, wliich 
nundieni over 17.000; next to them come the 
f ^hfK'ktaws, amounting to 16,000 ; and next 
them the Creek.s, with 13,000. There are 
no other Indian trilies with more than 10,000 


THE INDIANS OF THE PEAIEIES. 

PART I. 

members, and by far the majority liave less 
than 1,000. The full list of these Indians, 
with all concerning them, is published in 
('olonel Dodge’s h^k on the “Hunting 
(irounds of tlie (ireut West,” from which, as i 
giving much interesting information regard- i 
ing life on the jilains, we pin’i»ose extracting ' 
freely. 

The Sioux and the Clieyenncs are aliout 
1 the finest in phi/si^juc^ and most indei»endent, 

! warlike, and self-reliant of all the tribes of 
I the continent, and there is os mucli difference 
I between them and some of the inferior tribes 
i as there is betw’een an American horse and 
j an Indian i>ony. 

The Cheyennes, also called Paikantloo.s or 
I “Cut-wrists,” are descrilied by Catlin as a 
j small trilie alxmt 3,000 in number, liring as 
1 neighbours to tlie west of tlje Sioux, lietween 
j the Black Hills and the Kocky Mountains, 
j Tliere Ls no liner race of men than these in 
j North America, and none superior in stature, 


excei^tin" the Osages, there l)ein" scarcely a 
man in tlie tribe full-grown who is less than 
six feet in height. They are undoubtedly 
the ri<?hest in horse.s of any tribo on the C(ui- 
tinent, living in -the country, a.s they d«\ 
where gieut herds of wild homes are grazing 
on the prairies, which they catch in great 
numbers and vend to the Sioux, Manda.is, 
and other tribes, as well as to the fur-traders. 
These iMjople are a most desperate set of 
horsemen and warriors also, liaving carrictl 
on an almostunceasingwar with the i-'awnecs 
and Black-feet from time out of mind. 

It is very curious to note the derivation of 
the names of the.se Indians, liach tiilsj ha.s 
its peculiarsignofgreeting. The Armpalus^s, 
for instance, are the Dirty Nose Indiau.s, 
from their sign, whicli consists in seizing the 
nose with the thumb and foroliiiger. _ Tlio 
Dakotnlis, more frequently termed Sioux, 
wbicb is simply an ablireviation of Nh-do 
nessioux, tlie Algonquin for “ enemio 
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also called “The Cut-throat Indians,’’.from 
.their avj^n of drawing the lower edge of the 
3iand across the throat. The Kiowas make 
the signs of the prairie and of drinking water, 
and hence are known as Prairie Men. The 
<.’oinanches, or Serpents, imitate by the 
waving of the hand or forefinger the forward 
crawling motion of a snake. 

A fine race are these fellows. On foot 
•slow and awkward, but on horseback grace¬ 
ful, they are the most expert and daring 
riders in the world. In battle they sweep 
•down upon their enemies with terrific yells, 
•and, concealing the whole body with the 
■exception of one foot behind their horses, 
discharge bullets or arrows over and under 
Ihe animal’s neck rajudly and accurately. 
Each has his favourite war-horse, wliich ^e 
regards with great affection, and only mounts 
when going to battle. With small arms they 
ure familiar, but “gun-carts,” or cannons, 
they hold in superstitious fear. Even tlie 
nvoiuen are daring riders and hunters, lassoing 
-antelojie and shooting bull'alo. Tliey wear 
fhe hair short, tattoo their bfxlies, have stolid 
ifaces, and are ill-shapen and bow-legged. 

This daring horsemanship is, liowever, the 
result, strange as it may sound, of careful 
•dnlliBg. As this point has not been insisted 
•on >vitli the fulness it deserves, we quote the 
colonel’s description at length. 

^ “ In good weatlier a very considerable por¬ 
tion of time is spent in drill, and very great 
•proficiency is attained. Tliere seems to he 
no fixed system of tactics, each chief instruct- 
dng according to his own particular ideas, i 
There are no ranks, no organisations or units 
of command ; but there are words or signals 
of command by which tlie same evolutions 
are repeatedly performed, seemingly more by 
• the admirable intuition of the individual 
Indian than'by any instruction that could 
.possibly have been given him. The whole 
l)and will charge C7i masse, ami witliout order, 
-on a supposed position of tlie enemy. At a 
word it breaks and scatters like leaves before 
the storm. Another signal: a ])prtion wheels, 
ina.sses, and dashes on a flank, to scatter 
-again at another signal. The plain is alive 


with circling, flying horsemen ; now single, 
lying fiat on the horse, or hanging to his side, 
a.s if to escape the shots of a pursuing enemy, 
and now joined together in a living mass of 
charging, yelling terror. 

“ The most remarkable part of the drill is 
the perfect control the chief seems to exert, 
not only on the mass, but on the individual, 
and this in spite of clouds of dust, and noise 
enough to drown the roar of a cannon. It is 
done lay signals devised after a system of the 
Indian’s own invention, and communicated 
in various ways. 

“ Wonderful as the statement may appear, 
the signalling on a bright day, and when the 
sun is in the proper direction, is done with a 
piece of looking-glass held in the hollow of 
tlie hand. The reflection of the .sun’s rays 
thrown on the ranks comiimuicates in some 
mysterious May tlie Mislies of the chief. 
Once, .standing on a little knoll overlooking 
the valley of the South Platte, I witnessed 
almost at my feet a ddll of about 100 warriors 
by a Sioux cliief, M’ho sat on hi.s horse on a 
knoll opposite me and alx)ut 200 yards from 
his command in the plain beloM’. For more 
than half an hour lie commanded a drill 
Mdiich for variety and jiromptness of action 
could not l>e equalled by any civilised cavalry 
in tlie M'orld. All I could see M'as an occa¬ 
sional movement of the right arm. Ho him¬ 
self afteru’ards told me that he used a look¬ 
ing-glass. 

“ The signal drill is most strong and 
sacred ‘ medicine,’ the secret of M'hich it 
M'ould be destruction t<i divulge. Even the 
M’hites, intermarried and living M-itli them, 
are not admitted to the mystery. I have 
questioned several of these and many plains 
hunters, mIio could never tell me more 
than that such system is in common use. In 
the h (>|)0 of emulating the fame of our re- 
noM'neu chief signal officer, I have used l)oth 
persuasion and briljes to the Indians them¬ 
selves, but could never get at even a hint 
M’hich I might use as a starting-point of a 
practical system of signalling. They admit 
the use of the glass, and that is all. 

“ In communicating at long distances on 


the plains, their mode of telegraphing is 
equally remarkable. Indian scouts are fre¬ 
quently employed by the United States 
Government, and are invaluable, indeed 
almost indispensable, to the success of ira- 
jiortant exi>editions. The leader, or inter¬ 
preter, is kept with the commander of the 
expedition, m IuIo the scouts disappear far in 
advance or on the flanks. Occasionally one 
shoM’s himself, sometimes a mere speck on a 
distant ridge, and the interpreter will say at 
once what that scout Mishes to communicate. 
I learned many of these signals, M’hich are 
simple enough: as, for instance, riding 
rapidly rouna in a circle means ‘ danger; 
get together as quickly as possible.’ 

“T?.? t*4iy really M'onderful thing about 
this telegraphing i.s the very great distance 
at M’hich it can be read by the Indian. I 
have gooil ‘ plains eves ; ’ but M'hile, even 
M’ith an excellent field-glas.^, I could scarcely 
make out that the distant si>eck Mas a horse¬ 
man, the Indian by my side Mould tell me 
M’liat the distant si)eck M’a.s saying. Indian 
signalling and telegraphing are undoubtedly 
omy luoaifications and extensions of the sign 
language heretofore spoken of. All are off¬ 
spring of a necessity groM ing out of the con¬ 
stant M’ariness incident to a life of peculiar 
danger. 

“1 have already mentioned the religious 
belief M’hich condemns every scalped M’arrior 
to auniliilation, and of the lieroUm often dis¬ 
played by the Indian in ri.sking his om d life 
to save unscalped the body of his chief or 
friend. Tliis superstition is the primary 
cause of a drill peculiar to the plains Indian. 
It is to stoop from the horse at full sjieed 
and pick up objects from the ground. At 
first small and light objects are selected. 
These are gradually exchanged for hearier 
and more bulky ones, until some fcM’ indi- 
\’iduals attain such M ondcrful proficienev as 
to l)e able, unassisted and at full speeci, to 
pick up from the ground, and SM’ing across 
iiis horse, the body of the heaviest man. 

“ This, hoM’ever, is generally done by tM O 
Indians. Rushing neck by neck on either 
side of the 2 >ro 8 trato form, each rider stoops 
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at the same ia-stant, seizes tlie jiart most con¬ 
venient, and the combined strength and 
aildrese of the two swings Die bcnly in front 
of one of the riders, who carries it away to a 
safe place. The warriors take turns in pick¬ 
ing and being picked up, for at any time 
during a tight each may have to act or \ie 
acted uiM>n as foreshadowed in the drill. 
\\'hen drilling as wounded, the prostrate 
Dian will assist the others by extending arms 
and When drilling as dead, not only 

is no help afforded, but the ‘ acting ’ dead 
man assumes by turns every position, the 
most unnatural or even impossible that a 
really dead Innly might be suiqxised to fall 
into. This drill is practised in good weather 
most assiduously, on all kinds of ground, 
until riders, ponies, and supjxwed de^ and 
wounded are thoroughly proficient in their 
^eve^al parts.” 

For all their drill the Sioux are not always 
up to much when the time for action comes, 
a* the folio-wing clearly shows. 

In 1S67 I was with a party of officers elk- 
hunting on the Loiin River. We had an 
escort of twelve or fifteen infantry soldiers, 
and six Pawnee Indians. We establishecl 
onr camp in a fine position, and each officer, 
taking one or more Indians, went hunting 
as it suited him. One day I was out with 
one Pawnee, and, not finding game, had 
ridden some tM’elve or fifteen miles from 
camp, when we were discovered by a banii 
of between forty and fifty hostile Sioux, who 
inime<liatcly set ujion us. 

*‘AlK)ut four miles back I had noticed a 
.splendid defensive position, one of the very 
lest I have ever seen. Putting our horses at 
half speed, we plunged into the barrancas of 
the ‘ l«ul land.s,' ana in half an hour emerged 
on the spot souglit for. Here we dismounted 
and made our preparations for fight. The 
Pawnee i»ositively refused to fight on foot, 
.ind when I was ready I founa him ready 
ako; not a rag of clothing on his body, and 
nothing but a bridle on his horse. 'From 
some receptacle he had fished out a lot of 
narrow red, blue, and white ribbons, which 
he had tied in his hair, and in the mane and 
tail of his horse, and which, os he moved, 
streamed out for yards in the rear. Sitting 
perfectly naked, with unwonted ease and 
pnee, on his bare-backed horse, with fire in 
W eye, determination in his face, a Sjiencer 
whine in one hand, the reins and a Colt’s 
revolver in the other, he looked no mean ally 
ni a fight for life. I had hardly time to 
kiiiirehis ‘get-up’ when the whole plain in 
imat seemed alive >riih yelling savages 
charging directly down ujwn us. When they 
gnt within about 250 yards I drew up my 
rifle, but Ijefore I could get an aim the whole 
bond threw themselves on the sides of their 
horses, and, swooning in circles like a flock 
of hUckbirtLs, ru.shed liack to the limit of the 
plain (about 600 yards). Here they halted 
and held a consultation, aud some of ^hem, 
;’oing off on the flanks, examined all the 
Jnjund and approaches. Finding no line of 
attack except in front, they again essayed 
the charge, a^in to be sent to the rear by 
the mere raising of the rifle. Tliis was again 
and again reijeated with like re.sult. Finally 
they withdrew beyond sight, and I wished to 
start; but the Pawnee said, ‘No, they will 
come again.* They were absent for nearly 
aa hour; I believe they were resting their 
horses. It was very hot, the whole affair 
becoming very monotonous, and I was 
iwdding, if not a.sleep, when the Pa-wmee 
^id, ‘ Here they come.’ I started up to find 
them wilhin shot, and brought up my rifie ; 
^hereupon all ducked, wheeled, and went 
away as before, entirely out of sight. During 
all the charges the Pawnee had evinced the 
ptatest e^Miiess for fight, and I had no 
httle tlifficnUy in keeping him by me when- 
the enemy ran away after a charge. 
Answering yell for yell, he heaped upon 
fiicm all the opprobrious epithets he could 
flunk of in English, Spanish, Sioux, or 
Pawnee. When they wdieeled and went ofV 


the last time, he turned to me with the most 
intense disgust and contempt, and said, em¬ 
phatically, ‘Coward, Sioux! now' go,’ So, 


affording no cover. The whites had run im 
on the side nearest the bluff, and were con¬ 
gratulating tliemselves on their good position*. 



The Grand Chief 

after a four hours* siege, w'e saddled our 
horses and returned to camp without molesta¬ 
tion, but were followed the whole way ; and 
from that time we had no sport or comfort in 
our hunt, the wretches preceding us by day, 
driving aw’ay the game, and trying to buni 
us out every night; constantly making their 
unwelcome presence felt, and yet never 
giving us a chance for even a long shot at 
them.” A fine fellow was this Pawnee, and 
we are fortunate in l)eing able to |rive the por¬ 
trait of the grand chief of his tri w in all the 
glory of his feathers and paint. 

Indian attacks do not always end so 
happily, however. A party of railroad sur¬ 
veyors at work on Lodge Pole Creek were 
suddenly attacked hy a large force, one 
or tw’o were killed, and the survivors took 
refuge in a dense thicket of sage brush, 
three or four feet high and about 150 yards 
in diameter. The thicket, though com¬ 
manded by a bluff about 200 yards off, was 
otherwise very favourably situated, the 
ground around it being smooth and bare, 


of the Pawnees. 


w’hen a pony carrying two warriors came at; 
full speed across the open towards the farther 
side of the thicket. As he passed the edge- 
the rearmost rider threw himself to the ground 
and crawled into the thicket. Another and 
another Indian was dropj^d in the same way, 
the whites firing at the flying horseman, but 
failing to hit, either from the speed, the dis ¬ 
tance, or from not daring to expose them¬ 
selves sufficiently for a good shot. Several' 
Indians, having got on the bluff, were harass 
ing them with a hot fire, whilst those Indians • 
who w'ere dropped from the horses craw led 
into the thicket and surrounded on three 
sides the wTetched men. Scarcely movinjr a 
twig themselves, any movement of a bush by 
the whites was immediately followed by a 
sljot. The protruded Imrrel of a rifle, or the 
exposure of the smallest ixirtion of the per¬ 
son, was the target for a volley. When night 
came tliree men, one wounded, 8f<de out of 
the thicket and made their way to the nearest 
jiost, the only survivors of a party of eight or- 
teu. 
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In tloaliri" with the Uoilykin there Ls nothin^c 
like (Iccisitm. A stery is told of Jack 
Ilavs, a captain of Uan«;era, celebrated 
under the Uejniblic of Texas, that once, 
when his company had char^'cd and put 
to lli'fht a Kand of Coinanches, his verj^ 
fine and fast mare became unduly ox- 
ciied, ran away with and carried him alone 
i)j amongst the flying savages, who set upon 
liim from every side. "Without firing a shot 
ho rode witli tliem for several miles, keeping ' 
•off too pertinacious assailants by simply jire- 
.-sonting liis justol, until finally getting control 
<}f his horse, he drew unhurt out of the dan* 
gcroms neighbourhood. 

The Indian’s great delight is the attack of 
a waggon train. There is comparatively 
little risk, and his reward in ]K»nies and 
]'lunder most ample. For days he will watch 
fhe Blo\v-m«ving line, until he knows exactly 
tlie number and character of armed men that 
defend it. If their number or carolessne.ss 
warrant a direct attack, he selects some place 
where the ground is unfavourable for coral- 
ling waggons. Here he lies in wait, and at 
the proi)er time rushes out w’ith tenifying 


yells, frightening the teams, which run away, 
overluming waggons and throwing every* 
thing into confusion. Cool heads and steady 
hands are required at such moments, and if 
the whites fail in these their fate is soon 
' decided. If a direct attack involves too 
much risk, the Indian's next concern is to 
get ]X)SKes8ion of the horses and mules. 

He will follow the train for days, or even 
weeks, never seen, his presence never siw- 
l)ected. Lulled into false security, the white 
uardian.s become somewhat careless; the 
erd is pennitted to wander farther from 
camp, or with a too slender guard. Like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky, the Indians 
rusli into the hepl with whooi»s and yells, 
scare it into stampede, and in a moment all 
disajjpear together. 

Let it not l)e sujiposed, however, that the 
Indian is entirely l»a<l, or destitute of feeling. 
If lie treats tlie whites Imdlv it is l>ecauso he 
has been shamefully treatc<.\ by them. 

At tlie close of the Seminole war, which 
lasted nearly six years, “ (.'oaooochce,” or 
“ Mild Cat,” one of the most lUstiuguished 
chief.s and warriors of the tribe, after having 


! been captured by Colonel "Worth, thus 
: pathetically described the treatuieiit liis 
{>eopIe received at tlie hands of the white**, 
and their occupation of tlie land-s of his 
I nation. 

1 “ I was once a boy,” said he in subdued 

: tones. “ Then T saw the white man »if;ir olV. 

I I hunted in these woods, first witii a lx»v.' 
j and arrow, tlien with a rifle. I s,aw the 
I w’liite man, and was told he was luy enemy, 
j I could not shoot him as I icoidd a n'oif or a 
\ hear; yet like ihese he ernne upon me. 

I Horses, cattle, and fields lie took troui me. 

I He said he wa.s my friend. He abused our 
w'oinen and cliildren, and told us to go from 
the land. Still he gave me his hand in 
fricndsliip. Wc took it. While taking it ho 
had a snake in the other. His tongue was 
I forked. He lied and stung ns. Tasked but 
i for a small piece of these land.-, enough to 

I ilant and to live upon, far south—a sjwt where 
could lay the aslies of iny kindred. An<l 
even this has not l>een granted to nio, I /eel 
the irons in my heart.” 

! {To be continued.) 


BRITISH PEBBLES: 

WHERE AND HOW TO FIND. AND HOW TO CUT AND POLISH THEM. 


OME of the best hunting-grounds for peb¬ 
bles are the Beaches of our south cou.'^t. 
Taking tlie ma]), we may notice in order 
Dover, Folkestone, New Romney, Dungc- 
ness, Hastings. Eastlxnime, Brighton,Worth¬ 
ing, Hognor, Littlehampton; in the Isle of 
^Vight—>Sandown, IShanklin, and Ventnor ; 
the Chesil Beach, Seaton, and Sidmoiith. 
Here are plenty of sliingly beaches for you 
to choose from, and Chalccdonic Pebbles are 
common upon them all. So let us take a 
ramble, it aoe.s not mucli matter where. 

SupjKise we select the Chesil Beach, the 
most extensive accumulation of shingle in 
the British Isles. There is room to broatlie 
under the frowning heights of Portland Bill, 
and tlie sea i.s so grand ! If you wish to lie 
impressed with the majesty of nature, walk 
on tlie Chesil Beach after a fre.sh gale from 
tlio Kouth-weat, and the graudour of the sea 
will Iks licfore you in all the maguificence of 
its strength. It is not every one, however, 
wlio apiireciates a hlu.stering walk by the 
sea, witli the certainty of a continued drench¬ 
ing of brinv mist, I remeiul)er once 8|H5nd- 
ing seven hour.s of a wihl and wintry day 
upon that lieacli. On returning to Woynioutli 
I wont into a bairdrewS.ser’8 sliop. “ Have 
YOU lieen playing footliall, sir?'’ “No, I 
have l>ecn on the beach all day.” “On the 
beach, sir! I’d sooner have spent the time 
in a convict’s cell in Portland Prl'ou!” 
Taste.s sometimes dilfer. 

Nevermind, come along. Wc must take 
'*()mo bread aiul ebeese, and you can put a 
bottle of ginger-lHicr in your bag. 

Here we are ! What a wonderful sight! 
The hca on both sides ; nine mile,"? of terraced 
slungle stretcliing in s\ great curve right away 
west to Bridjiort Harliour. Millions multi¬ 
plied by millions of roiindexl j^iebldcs ! How' 
can ye pos-nilily find tlie bcautie.s anion^ such 
an infinite host? Tlie pro.s|^«ct is indeed 
vast, almost Ixjwildering. But we will at 
once circuiiiHcribc the jxirtion of lieach to 1x3 
-earched. The sea fortunately hajqiens to lie 
cjilm, and the tide Is oldfing. M o will con- 
tiiio our attention to the narrow' strip just 
niitof reach of the waves, whirh is not yet 
dried by the sun. It is a great advantage to 
hunt ii]ion a irrt l>each, l>ccause tlie colours 
aiul characters of tlie jxibhlo.s are more 
vividly shown when they are wet, IJian when 
ihey arc dry. 
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Now then, keen your eyes open. You need j 
not stoop. Walk upright, shoulders well 
Kack, head merely inclined forward, and eyes i 
a.s sharp a.s a ferret’s. Yon must not get 
round-shouldered by Pebble-Huuting, or what 
will the drill-sergeant say? There Is no; 
necessity to stoop at all, except to pick up a ' 
stone. I 

See, there lies one almost transjmrent. 
You could not help noticing it. Pick it up | 
and hold it to tlie light. See ita pure, deli- i 
cate, lu.strous substance, a pale grey tint. I 
That is Chalcedony—pure flint. Look at it 
carefully. Now you know' the kind of | 
“ stuffwe are looking for. It is so clear 
and glassv, such a jierfect oval Hha[>e, that it 1 
seems a shame to pitch it into the sea. Yet i 
we cannot afford to keep it, for if we once | 
began putting the clear Chalcedonies into the j 
bag, it woulcf be filled in a hundred yards. j 

“ But w hy,” you ask, “ if this is a Chalce¬ 
dony, pure ami perfect, must we throw it I 
awav?” Because it is too perfeett It 
would merely resemble dull glass if cut and j 
jwliHhed, There Is no incide}dal beauty 
about it, no variety of colour and texture, no 
trace of any animal organism in it. It is too 
pure. We want tlie same article adulterated, 
HO to speak, by Nature’s handicraft. We 
want to find the same 8ul)staiice containing 
some exquisite workmanship. We want to 
find such a pebble with some “fniit” en¬ 
closed ; just as a child wants the j»iece of jelly 
containing tlio imprisoned strawbeiTV, and 
prefei-s that to any otlier jxirtion in tlie dish. 

Try now’ to find a pebble of the samG 
character with traces of colouring and mark¬ 
ing. IIow’ Ticauliful the wet ]>ebble« are! 
All colours—brown, red, yellow, orange, pale 
blue, pink, purple, black, wliitc; any colour 
except green ; that is the rarest of all. 

Now here is a pebble, ywvrt of Chalcedony, 
part of ba.ser flint; the Chalcedony tinted red 
and orange. Look closely into it. Notice 
those “ feelers ” delicately spread, like those 
of a sea-anemone in a pool. Notice tlie 
central body, like tbo eye of a daisy. You 
sec at a glance tliat this Is a Choanite. Wlien 
cut and jwlished this stone is certain to he a 
pleasing sjKicimen. It is a good shape; the 
Choanite is so well displayed ; there are no 
serious cracks or flaws in the stone Those 
arc tlie ixiints in deciding upon the merits of 
Choauites. 


Wc might make either a cross-sccfion or 
longitudinal section of it, or [wlisli it all over. 
However we treat it, it is sure to prove an 
attractive specimen. Notice that jxirtion 
where tlie feelers have disa])pcared, decom¬ 
posed, it would seem, during the process of 
“ silicilication, ’ or conversion into liint. The 
debvki of the feelers has become “mo.s.s,” 
and the beautiful tints are probably due to 
the actual colouring of the creature itself. 
They are too delicate for iron oxides. 

Now let us look again. No ; tJiat is merely 
a common flint variegated w ith stains of iron. 
No; that one is no use; nothing organic in 
it. No, nor that either. Oh! you must not 
be discouraged ; Rome was not built in a ilay. 
The excitement of hope, the ex]>ectation of 
finding be;tutiful treasures, should prevent 
your getting weary of search, and it will 
when you have found a few rcallv good 
stones. To niy mind there is no out<loor re¬ 
creation that can touch pebble-hunting, and 
I have tried a great many. Seven hours of a 
fine summer’s diw so s})ent seem a.“! notliing, 
and at the end I always w'ish they were just 
going to l)egin.^ 

Your eyes will soon lie trained to detect the 
prizes. It merely ^s•ants a little practice and 
patience, and when the knowledge Is attained 
wliat a new world is oi>encd up ! Amid the 
crowd of loungers iKuiding over every jxiol 
i and rock, jioking w’ith tiie aimless end ot an 
: umbrella or walking-slick, picking up occa- 
i sionally a bit of seaweed or a shell, you pass 
j along \inn<jliced, and under Uicii \cry eyes 
, you pounce upon a real treasure—ayo, and 
I actually valuaule. I was ofiere<l tiui shillings 
j the other day by a professional lajtidary for a 
stone 1 found, just as it was jiicked up. Even 
if some day.s may prove unprofitable, still tlic 
enthusiasm of hoiKS will buoy you up. The 
trout-fisher never dcsjviir.s, though sometinic-s 
lie retiima home witli creel almost eimity- 
There Is unspeakable ilcJiglit in being alone 
by the sea ; as Lord Byron says,— 

“ There ia a rapture on the lonely Rlmre ; 

There la society whore none hitnulea 
By the deep sea, and music iu iU roar.'* 

There now! You have found a g<‘miin^ 
Moss-Agate. Let us sit down and c.x.'iminc it 
closely. Notice, that half ot ilie stone 
coarse muddy flint, but the other half 
Chalcedony of a re<i-i*uride lint, fclec tlic&o 




indications of “ moss,’' black and orange, of 
Waliful and delicate texture, floating in the 
c halcedony. Wet the pebble again to make 
itfr beauty more vivid. L<Jok haitl at it. 
Look into its tran.slucent depths. Get familiar 
with that “ solidified jelly,” for wlien you 
tborenghlv understand its apiHjarance you 
have the fcev to the whole beacli. The Chal- 
te^lonic Pebhles, when decorated with coloured 
ijiarkings, are called “Agates.” If they con¬ 
tain nioss-like markings, they are Mos.s- 
Agates. 

Often in a Mrk?s-Agate we find evident re- 
nuins of tentacles, proving that when the 
yiebble was Ijom it contained some zoophyte 
^)T sea-anemone kind of creature, which in 
•he process of silicificafion was decomposed. 
The substance of these Agates must once have 
i»^^n a seini-rtuent jelly like thick syrup. 
Perha}i8 the silic^on was plentifully dissolved 
ia the sea water ; we cannot fell. It is a 
mystery of science not yet explained, there¬ 
fore \ot)k with reverence upon this stone. 
Yon hold in vour liand one of God’s secrets. 
Look at the t'hoanite again which we found 
just DOW. Tliat creature once lived, so frail 
as almost to melt in the sun when left, tier- 
liaps, on the rocks by the ebbing tide. And 
Gfed has caused it to l)e caught in the em¬ 
brace of adamantine flint, to rescue it from 
<ii!;solution and preserve it a.s an object of 
immortal Ijeauty. The >vonderful, unsiicak- 
able transformation was enactedin the waters 
of oriean far l^ack in unknowTi age.s, and the 
only clue to ita rnysterj’ lies in that verse of 
the Psalm, “Whatsoever the Lord pleased, 
that did He in the earth, and in the sea, and 
b all deep places.” 

Choanitea always seem to me to siieak elo- 
<]Qently of a Resurrection to a glorious state 
after death. I think of them living their 
IiQmble life in ages before man appeared on 
this earth, clinging to rocks in unknown seas, 
waving their delicate arms with the move- 
tuent of the waves, gathering the £o(mI brought 
within their reach by the l^neficent liand of 
Him who takes thought for the meanest of 
His creatures*. Nothing could seem less pro- 
Ijable, tljan, that these frail creatures should 
he pre*er>'ed from destruction in death. God 
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teaches us by them that He who has the 
pow'er of life and death c^an stay tlio progress 
of corruption in the frailest bodies. They 
ri.se, as it were, from the dead after thousands 
of years, clothed in greater beauty and in- 
terest than they ever possessed in life. We 
should perhaj>s have sliriink from touching 
them wdien alive, but as found in their 
caskets of purest flint thpy are “ laid with 
fair colours,” and form objects of exquisito 
l>eauty. Thus we see them emerge from the 
grave in glorified form after a death of cen¬ 
turies. God, wlio ministered to their wants 
in life, also brought it about that their fragile 
hollies should not see corruption. He lias 
«iven them immortal lieauty, and by them 
He teaches u.s tliat He is able to deal in like 
manner with our own i>erishal)le bodies. 
SowTi in corruption, they shall be raised in 
incorruption; sown in dishonour, tliey shall 
be raised in glorj". 

CHOAXITE.S AXD AIoss-Agates ! If you 
only liave patience and ]>ei‘severance, you are 
sure to find specimens everv time you take a 
good ranihlc along a shingly lieacli that has 
anv likelihood of treasure. Some, of course, 
will be better than othei's. Exjierience will 
make you fastidious in ta.ste. Y’ou Avill reject 
tliose that seem inferior in shape, or damaged 
and imperfect. Practice will soon teach you. 
Take your pebbles to a lapidary, if there is 
one in the town. Weymouth, unfortunately, 
does not boast one; but there are some at 
Brighton, I believe, and Hastings. At 
AVorthing there i.s Mr. Dowsett, oppcM^ite the 
pier; at Eastbourne there is Mr. HoHobon, 
who h^s made one of the most magnificent 
collections of pebbles to lie seen anywhere in 
England, all found, cut, and )H)]ished by him- 
selt during twenty.five years of labour and 
research. At Sidrnouth there are tliree lapi¬ 
daries. At Ventiiov there is Mr. Billings, to 
whom, I think, the palm must be assigned as 
tlie moat enterprising and skilful of the fra* 
terHity. 

Take your stones, wlienever you have the 
o]>]K)rtunity, to one of these; he M ill tell you i 
whether they are M ortli polishing, and polish 
one for you at a small cost, if you M'ish, the | 


charge being about six]>enoe a siiuare inch. 
And more tlian that, he M ill sIiom' you really 
good stone.s, and toll you M'licre they v.ero 
found, and encourage you, if he sees you 
really interested in the subject. 

There are other varieties of the.se fo-^sil- 
Agates, but the popular names are not M-orth 
I much. You may call them all Agates, and 
1 collect specimens of every variety m itli a view 
1 to their intrinsic Ireauty; and you may try 
and imagine what the creatures Mere like, 
and hunt them up in books ns yon proceed. 

You’re getting tired? Well, it is nearly 
time to bring this ramble to a clo-se. There 
are a few minutes to spare. Let us leave the 
Chesil Beach and speed in a flash of tlioiight 
some six hundred miles, riglit aM*ay to Mont- 
i rose, N. B. We cross the e.stuary by the ferry 
I and M’alk down toM-nrds the lighthouse. 
Those loMT rocks are Imsaltic, or trap. In 
them M'e find a totally difl'erent class of agates 
—Ring-Agates; see them slicking like 
plums in a cake. With haiiuner and chisel 
we can knock out as many as you please, 
23,24,31,34,36 in the coloured plate. Many 
prove hollow when cut, ceiled and jjaved 
with l)eautiful quartz-ciystals. But otliers 
have the exquisite ringed fonuatioii, and the 
delicacy of the concentric bamls is flill of 
M’onder. Among the rocks farther doMii the 
coast we can pick up numl>ers already sepa¬ 
rated from tlieir rocKV cavities by Tim di.sin 
tegrating processes of sea aud Meather. I 
collected 300 in tlireo days. 

It is probable tliat the cavities in Maich 
they occur Mere formed by gase.** escajiing 
when the soft rock M as groM'ing solid—just as 
cavities are fonned in bread. Then M-ater 
charged M'ith siliceous deposit filtered intothe 
cavities. But no satisfactory explanation of 
the beautiful parallel banding has yet Iwen 
set fortli. Once more M*e are confronted by a 
Divine secret. In these cavities — decj> 
places—the Lord did Mliatsoever He p]ea.sed. 

In the next paper Me shall |)asH on to the 
construction of a lapidary s bench, and .so 
approach the second division of the subject— 
How to Cut and Polish Pebbles. 

{To be eoniinued.) 


ON CYCLES AND CYCLING. 

By the Lev. O. Herbert, m.a., 

One of the Chief Consuls of the CyclUW Toxiring Club, and fonnerly Head 3faster of University School, Nottinyham. 


T he use of this M'ord in its present connee- | 
tion affords a curious illustration of the ! 
riunge in the meaning of words brought ' 
at">ut by the jjrogress of the pre.se7it ago. 
Twenty years ago the various combinations 
the word had to boys a terribly mysterious 
look, calling up visions of liigber mat^iematics 
the secrets of astronomy. NoM'aday.s 
the word is on every one’s tongue, and is 
iised in the form of “cycle ” to denote tliat ■ 
wHt delightful of vehicles the .bicycle or the 1 
tricycle, and in its form of “cvcling” to de- | 
note the art of riding the bicycle or tricycle. 1 
No anm.«iement ha.s mad© such rapid .strides 1 
as tills, not even lau n tennis. It Is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that the beauties of the 
c»)nntTy and the sights of our native land, 
which before Mere to the majority an un¬ 
known region, liave lieen placeii by this woii- 
ieifui means of locomotion M'ithin reach of 
all At the same time it is universally ac- 
knowle<lge<l by the medical pi-ofes.sion that 
no exem£**e more elfectually conduces to the 
promotion of hcaltii. 

All this lias come about M’itliin the last 
twenty year^. I Mell rememl^er my first ex- 
!<'rience with the iron horse. It M’as during 
tlic long vacation at Cambridge, Pictures 
I'Acl apjicared in the various illustrated 
depicting the manner in which the 


CYCLING. 

young men in Paris Mere amusing them- 
selves by riding on a two-Mheeled machine, 
and at last it Ma.s told at “ hall ” how a den¬ 
tist in the toMn had become possessed of 
one of tliese novel machines. It m'us re¬ 
counted how not only could lie go straight- 
foFM’ard and keep bis balance, but hoM' he 
M’a.s in the habit of coming sliurp round a 
corner Mitli all kinds of brittle things in his 
]K)cket, and tliat yet he never fell and broke 
anything. 

We naturally Ment to see this strange 
vehicle of our mechanical friend. It was 
very M-onderful to us, but very difl'erent from 
the beautifully-finished machines m-c see in 
tlio present day. 

The M-hecls were nearly of a size, about 
36 inches high ; the felloes were of iron, Hat 
like those of a M’aggon ; there were no mbber 
tyres ; and though to us then it seemed to go 
M'ith the greatest eaae, it made a mighty i-attle, 
needing no M-aming Irell to tell the unM'ary 
pedestrian of its ai>proach. 

I think I was al.Kiut the first victim to the 
rage that soon set in for riding these bicycles, 
and 1 purcha.sed one of the machines from 
the (lentist, m Iio afteru ards added this iigm' 
business to hi.s former profession. 

If 1 had not lieen of a strong M'ill and a 
somcM hat nimble frame I never should liave 


leamt how to ride that dreadful bicycle. I 
had to^ loam alone. None of my* friends 
could ride, of course, and the dentist’s lionrs 
of liberty were not my spare hours. It took 
me more than a fortnight before 1 could ven¬ 
ture beyond Tennis Court Hoad, that quiet 
practising ground, which I selected as being 
out of the M'ay and having a good surface. 
First I had to learn to balance and ride, and 
then I liad to learn to mount and dismount. 

I used to ^ out on the hot afternoons in 
August—and it is hot in Cambridge in 
August, let me tell you—and then I carefully 
propped the machine against tlie M'all en- 
closiu^f the grounds of Douning College, 
M'hen I cautiously climbed up into the satldle 
and pushed myself off from the Mall very 
much as a boat is pushedofFfrom tlie sides of a 
ship. Then ensued a violent struggle. I 
plunged M’ildly foiward for a few yards, m Iicu 
my brief career M’ouhl come abrnplly to an 
end either by my suddenly and involuntarily 
charging the Mali on my left, or rolling 
ignomiuinusly over in the dust on my right. 
But at lost I succeeded in mastering the 
mysteries of steering and jimpuision, but 
then I had the still greater mystery of mount¬ 
ing and dismounting to fathom. 

Nov/ mounting and ilismounling in 1110*^0 
days was a different thing from mounting a 
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modern bicycle. In the modem machine the 
rider piitettie niacliine in motion, holding the 
handles, and then simply lifts himself into 
tlie saddle by the aid ot the little step close 
to the hind wheel. But in these old machines 
the saddle M’as too far forward, and the 
machine too long to make that pmsible. 
The method we had to adopt was a ditt'erent 
one, and the mounting was the worst part 
of tile whole process. If I had not lieen used 
to the vaulting-horse in Germany I do not 
think I should have succeeded in this part of 
the process. Many of us never did, but had 
to retire ignominiously to a ^te-post or a 
wall when wanting to start. But to return 
to the process. Grasping the handles, we set 
oil at a fast run, keeping alongside of the 
maehin'e, till we got considerable momentum 
on it, ■when we vaulted into the saddle.. This 
re(iuired practice and agility, but the spice of 
danger about it simply a<lded to the zest with 
which I set about mastering it. After many 
bruises, sundry scratches, and the expendi¬ 
ture of much unnecessary exertion, I at last 
mastered the art, and was not a little proud 
of my accomplishment. 

Of course these early machines were merely 
toys, we used to think eleven or twelve miles 
a goo<l ride. The labour was consiilerable, 
and the bumping and chafing excessive. A 
railway bridge or a very slight rise in the 
ground brouglit us to a standstill. 

But this rattling ill-constructed bicycle of 
1S67 was the jiarent of the beautifully-tiiiished 
ea^y-running machine of to-day; and the 
rough-riding young fellows of that day, whose 
hair is now turning grey, were the pioneers 
of this pastime which has taken such a won¬ 
derful hold on all classes and all ages, and is 
destined to Wome more and more incor¬ 
porated into EnglifJi life. 

One is apt to get garrulous when one 
recalls those halcyon days of college life ; but 
I must return to the more immediate purpose 
of. this paper, which is to give a little infor¬ 
mation and a few suggestions, .the result of 
experience, to guide those readers who have 
some thoughts of taking up the amusement. 

(To be coTUinued.) 





flOUSHUAK.—Aaphftite has a apeclflc gTavItjr of from 
I 1 to r2 : coal of from 12 to 1'60; anthracite af from 
1*3 to 1'76: bitumlnoas coal of from 114 to 1*5 ; and 
ofuinel of from 1*23 upwards. 

A \y«i’i.D-Bj: RrsNBR.—Befer to the series of articles 
on Training which appeared in our seeond volume. 
JaxBS Brdnsoox.—Y our performance was an excel¬ 
lent one. if done In the time, but it all depends on 
the i/. Many a lad who does the level ten in private 
finds to his astonisliment the ten stretch out to a 
doeen as soon os he tries under proper conditions 
on a proper ground, over which he rightly feels that 
be is travelling faster than be ever did l>efore. The 
"personal equation" fs a more important item In 
raoe-Umlng than most folks Imagine. 


¥l\e 8oy’^ Own 


W. Milton.—G et the history of the American Civil 
War, written by General Grant, and which Is adver¬ 
tised for publication as we write. 

J. n. Harris.—Y ou can get a book of the examination 
papers given at the Law Institute from almost any 

• law bookseller. 

Falka.—T o straighten the violin l>ow you have only 
to shorten the nair and screw it up tighter. Un¬ 
screw the screw at the end and shake out the sliding 
piece. Then unplug the hair from it. and reflx it 
about an inch shorter. Then replace it in the groove 
and screw it up. The bow must come straight. 

F. S. A.—1. The changes on seven bells are 5,040; on 
twelve 470,001,600, which it would take ninety-one 
years to ring at the rate of two strokes per second. 
2. Campanology is the art of bell-ringing. .In 
‘‘Church Bells" you will find a column devoted to 
the subject, "Church Bells" is published at 12, 
Southampton Street, Strand, and costs one penny 
weekly. Our knowledge of triple bob-majors and 
minors, grandsires, stedmans, holts, and whatnots is 
unfortunately not os extensive as it might be. 

T. C. Robsrts.—R efer to the Royal Ealendar, price 
five shillings, published by Allen and Co., Waterloo 
Place. It gives you a complete list of all the Court 
dignitaries and servants. 

J. Browne.—!. The address of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany la 1, Lime Street, B.O., but they will not be able 
to help you. There is also a Russia Company, an 
Eastland Company, and a Canada Company, but 
their business has quite changed from what it used to 
be. 2. Not now. The present chairman of Lloyd’s 
is the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, m.p. 

C. W. W.—The office of the New River Company Is 
New River Head, E.C. Address your letter to the 
secretary. 

S. P. E.—i. We do not buy back used numbers. 
You con advertise them for sale in some ot the 
other papers, as is frequently done by people who 
do not know their value ; or you can give them away 
to boys who will be glad of them. 2. Huelva is a 
port on the south of Spain. There are so many 
places In the United States with European names 
that you will never be for out in replying "America." 
Even Rome is in America I 

John R. Ross.—F or all such queries you should refer 
to the " Laws of Cricket," published in our sixth 
volume; and if no penalty is stated therein no 
penalty can be exacted. 

Corea (Jersey).- As far as we can Judge from the dila¬ 
pidated specimens, one of your flowers is an aiuicola, 
and the other—the white one—Is an arabis. 

A. G. Lsxton.— 1. 7’he arrangement crossed with a 
sword -on a general's shoulder-strap is a field-mar¬ 
shal’s b!Hon. 2. A brigadier’s rank is merely hono¬ 
rary. 

ALPHA.—Poets are too plentiful to be worth paying. 
.Ypu will never make a fortune out of verse. You 
can practise it as an amusement, but that is probably 
the utmost you will be able to do. 

Petrr.—C andidates for the Civil Sen'ice all have to 
Pfass a medical examination, and the loss of a limb 
would disqualify you. 

Engineer.—T he only way la for you to serve your 

■ apprentlcerfiin. as even if you passed the oxamiiia- 
tian you would still he disqualified owing to your 
not hH>*iDg serv’ed your time.. 

E. H. B.- 7 W’'e know nothing about our machinery 
having broken down. As a matter of fact we printed 
the whole large edition we intended, and it sold out 
in a day or two.. If you still want a Christmas 
Number your ouly course Is to advertise. We have 
none left. 

Bunyip.— 1. Out; refer to the Leg-before-wicket law. 
2. A bicycle is a faster machine than a tricycle, but 
the rate depends on the rider. 

Vigilant.—H ow do you think the first earls gainctl 
their titles? Some of the lords, however, only hold 
life peerages, and then the Mtle is not hereditary. 

E. .T. G. J, S.—Parts 1, 3, 8, and 17 have since run out 
of print, and no parts of the first and secoml volumes 
ran he reprinted. 'Ihe bound volumes are, however, 
still obtainable. 

n. £. C.—Lodestone is magnetic iron ore, otherwise 
magnetite, in a state of magnetic polarity. You can 
obtain a specimen from any mineralogist. 

W. Pratt.—N ever cut a bird’s tongue under any cir¬ 
cumstances. You might as well duck the bird to see 
11 it is a witch. One superstition Is as cruelly absurd 
as the other. 

H. E. Binstead.—Y our triumph must hare been very 
short-lived, for "Nauticus la Scotland" is duly in¬ 
dexed in its proper place in the first column of the 
index of 'Vol. IV. Did you ever hear of " Wait for 
the light before you crow"? We hope you are as 
zealous In the search for your own errors os you seem 
to be (or those of other people. 

Mer.—T here is a two-shilUog book on "AngHngi Re¬ 
sorts near London,” J. P. Whecldon, pubUshed by 
TrUbner and Co., Ludgate HllL - 

Gkologlst.—A ppointments on the Geol<^cal Survey 
are almost entirely restricted to students of the 
School of Mines. Your course fs to Join the school 
ami pass the examinations. For particulars as to 
the lapidary’s wheel write to Mr. J. B. Jordan, 
iluseum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. 


W. J. A.—You can buy proper “enamel" for mdntlne 
bicycles from almost any bicycle shop on uolborn 
ViMuct. Send (or a price list to auy of the leading 
cycle makers. 

Pater.-B y purchasing a picture you do not neees- 
sarily purchase the copyright; and, unleas there was 
a special agreement, the artist was quite right In a 
legal sense. 

Donald More should read a little more! He will thoi 
discover the dilTereiico between a professional ami 
an amateur; and will also ascertain why Britain is 
now known as England. Shoulder to shoulder, 
Donald, and Scotland leads the Engliah van ! 

A9-fB9.—In coses of the coloured plates sticking, all 
you have to do is to pass a warm Iron over their 
backs. 

W. S. Walker.-A ll the volumes but the first can be 
obtained from our office, or hy order of any bookseller. 

Olla Podrida.—I. Light of which the constituent 
rays have been analyseil. 2. There is a phrase, 
" round ns Giotto’s O," from its having been related 
that that painter could draw a perfect circle with 
one sweep of his brush. 8. Let the violet ink stain 
be exposed to the bright sunlight aud it will soon 
fade away. 

H. F.—Yes; the rabbits will drink neither xuilk^DM* 
water to do themselves harm. 

North and South.—R efer to our sheet of ships' riga 
given in the second volume. A brig Is a two-master 
with sqiiaresails on both masts: a brigantine Is a 
two-master with squaresails ouly on the foremast. 
A barque is a three-master with no squaresails on 
the mizenmast: a baruueniine Is a three-master 
with no squaresails either on the mainmast oi* 
mizenmast. 

Backwoodsman.—W rite to Mr. Pittnau, Potemoster 
Row, for his price list of shorthand books. 

LAW.—Write to Messrs. Butterworth, Fleet Street, for- 
price list of their law books ; and to the Secretary of’ 
the Law Institution, Chancery Lane, for particulars- 
of recent examinations. 

Fern.—T lie cricket 8ea«on proper begins on the 1st of 
May, and ends on the last day of August, but yoa 
will find matches played in .April ana September. 
The football season extends over the rest the 
year. 

Harry (Liverpool).—In the second volume, now out 
of print except In volume form. The standard is 
the limit below which you arc not eligible, but yon 
can be as much above the standard as you please. 

An Anxious Mother.—O btain a prospectus of the 
Practical School of Telegraphy, Princes Street, Han¬ 
over Square; and obtain your information through 
the secretary of that establishment. 

The Hague.—Y our idea of naming your club after the- 
inventor of cricket is an excellent one ; but, uufsr- 
tunately. the inventor is not known. You will find 
a good deal about the early history of the game in 
Dr. w. O. Grace’s “Cricket, and how to excm in it." 
in our second volume, and from the names thereici 
given you might select oue that you did not consider' 
mappropriate. 

Vert Anxious.—A nd pardonably so ! "X am fifteen 
years of age, and my moustachioiis are coming too 
fast; please insert in the Correspondence of the B.O. P- 
how to stop them, at least until I am 18." Can any 
of our readers oblige this anxious youth whose hair 
is too apparent ? He wants no dangerous nostrum 
which would keep his beard back until the pressiin. 
becomes so great on the eve of his eighteenth birth¬ 
day that in the silence of the night the hair has to 
burst forth with a loud explosion like an aloe on tin 
bloom and cover his face with a three years’ growth, 
but some nice soft liuiment that will prevent tl.t 
undue growth of hair at the expense of intellect. 

J. P.—To prevent nut accumulating on bicycles use 
paraffin oil or vaseline. To prevent.l)Oots squeakinr: 
duae their soles with castor oil. For a guide t*.- 
Derbyshire, write for list to Stanford, Black, Dulau, 
or ilurray. 









Dead beat. 


A STORY OR ADVENTURE. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millixgtox, m.a., 

A.i:th^r qJ *'Through Fire and Through Water,"’ ’’Some 0 / Our FeUov‘i,"iitc., ett. 
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Ybe BoyV Owii 'Papef. 


CHAPTER V.~FUGHT. 

T he ‘Mine of conduct'’ which Andy 
Bryan preferred as soon as he saw 
that we were following him, was a 
straiglit one, across country. He went 
of! as if he liad been running in a steeple¬ 
chase, clearing hedges, ditches, .stone 
walls, and fences of everj' kind, with his 
liead up and his eU>ows well set back, 
at such a pace that it was impossible for 
us to come up with him; and if he had 
not halted fi'om tinie to time to recover 
liis wind and to give us a chance, wo 
should soon have lost siglit of him alto¬ 
gether. 

For an hour or more we never came 
witliin si^eaking distiince; and at last 1 
was so dca<l beat that I gave up the pui*- 
suit in despair, and, throwing myself 
down upon the grass, gcisped out to Ben 
Chalmers that I could go no farther. 

Ben was almost fus mucli di.stressed as 
I. He stood by me panting, and pro¬ 
mised not to leave me, but to share my 
fate, even though it should bo a sliameful 
ileatli upon the gallows. That was very 
Iiorril)le to think of, and I wisIukI he had 
not .sai<l it. It was no use eutering into 
particxilars. Half the evils that we 
sufi’er in this world are evils that never 
happen. We look forward to tliem and 
make ourselves miserable about them, 
and after all they never come to pass. 
1 have not been hanged yet, and liope I 
never shall be ; but the clread of .such a 
shameful end tormented me more than I 
can express; and Ben Chalmers seemed 
to find a miserable satisfaction in dwell¬ 
ing upon the prospect, and even gloating 
overtne details, tliough he was in just a.s 
much danger as I was. 

Yes, the gallows wjis a terrible thing 
to have continually l>efore me. I should 
liot have cared so much myself if we 
could have been .shot, though I did not 
like that idea either when I was within 
measurable distance of it a few weeks 
later. I could have stood up before a 
platoon of soldiers with my eyes un¬ 
covered, and given the signal myself by 
dropping a handkerchieii like a hero, 
trusting that ray innocence would \te 
brought to light somehow or other at a 
later date. My father was a soldier in 
India on the Neilgherry hills, as I have 
already said ; and it would have been a 
great satisfaction to him, if not to my* 
.self, to know that I had been executed m 
an honourable and military fashion for 
having done nothing. I'he greatest 
generals that ever lived have • been 
honoured after death by a tiriiig-party 
discharging volleys over their graves. 
It would nave lK;eu only anticiimtiiig 
the moment by a very shoi't space, and 
would have l>een all the same afterwards. 

But to be pinioned, and to have the 
burial-service read over me, while I was 
yet alive, and to be hanged privately in 
the courtyard of a prison, and to be .sat 
jpon afterwards with a solemn kind of 
nockery l)y a coroner and jury, tliat 
tlmre might be no mistake a.s to the 
:ause of death, and then to bo burieil 
*vith tin? burial of a dog within the pre- 
.iiicts of the gaol, m here not one r.ay of 
sun.slntie could ever penetrate, with no 
one to put a wreath of flowers upon my 
cold dark tomb, and for my name—my 
father's honoured name—to be in.scribed 
upon the sliameful roll of criminals; t<* 
be buried, 1 say, in a corner where oven 
I ly own mother woiihl l)e aslmme<l to 
'ine and look upon my grave ! Oh ! it 


was too terrible to think of ! And al¬ 
though Bon Chaimer.s meant it kindly, it 
was not much con.sohition to l»e told that 
he was ready to share .such a fate with 
me, and that I might be executed tir.st if 
I liked, when the latul moment arrived, 
that I might be spared the pain of see¬ 
ing w'lmt was done to him. 

It was not the pain that I thought 
most of. I am not such a coward as tliat; 
but the shame—the dishonour. 

“They will cover your face and head,” 
lie went on with horriljle minuteness; 
“tliey will put a caj) over your eyes. 
Criminals always hfid tlieir faces coviu ed 
in ancient times ; and it is done now.’’ 

“But I am not a criminal!” I e.x- 
claimed. 

“Of course not; but they will not 
take that into conKidorati<in ; if you are 
executed it will be in the usual way. 
As soon as Hainan was condemned to be 
hanged on that very high gallows, they 
covered his face, you remember ; and I 
read the other day in the Excerpta about 
Philotas, who was condemned by Alex¬ 
ander to be executed. The inonient the 
sentence was pronounced they put a veil 
over his liead a.s a sign tliat tliere was no 
hope for him. It was like a funeral pall, 
to signify that he was dc^id aln^ady ; just 
tlie same, clou t you see, as reading the 
funeral service on the way to the gal¬ 
lows.” 

Olialmers was always fund of ciuoting 
things out of the Latin grammar and 
delectus. 

“Oh, do be quiet!” I cried, as lie went 
maundering on in this way in melan¬ 
choly tone.s, as if he felt a morbid plea¬ 
sure in tlie prospect of being made an 
example or H|>ecimen of judicial murder. 

“I should not so much mind it niy.self,” 
he persisted, “if our innocence could be 
proclaimed to all the world, and our 
memory rescued from oblivion. Our 
l>ones might then lie dug up at some 
future day, like Napoleon’s, and trans¬ 
ferred to a place of honour, perhaps even 
Westminster Abbey. 

' JuBtum, ac tenacom propositi virum 
Non civlum ardor prava jutientium, 

Non Tnltos iiiitaiitis tyranni, 

Meote quatit solidfi—' 

His eves flashed, and liis countenance 
assumed almost a manly expression as he 
uttered tlio.se words. I believe he felt 
Iiimself quite a hero or martyr at that 
moment. But I had not the same admi¬ 
ration for the classics, and did not jire- 
tend to ; and what, after all, is the use of 
being a hero or a martyr if nobody finds 
it out until too late i 

“It is very liard, of course,” he said, 
“ to sufi'er the extreme penalty of the law 
for a deed that one has not committed ; 
but it often hapi>eus. I could tell you of 
n great many instances.” 

-Vnd he went on from one liorrible 
story to another—.lonatlian Bradford, 
and the postilion of Longjumeau, and 
otlu'rs wliich have been niacle into plays, 
until I felt quite revived, pliy.sically of 
course,and proposed that wv should start 
off at once and get away as soon as jios- 
sible to India, or at any rate to Fi'ance, 
as a first sUsp in that dirertion. 

“British India would not do. you 
know,” said my cliecrful chum. “ Vour 
own father even could not protcict you 
tliere. It would be Ids j^ahiful duty, 
don’t you know, to deliver you ii]) to 
justice. He miglit even hove to ])resido 
at your execution, like Brutus, don’t you 


! know, who, when liis son.s were gi\cn 
I over to the executioner for eon^piring 
to restore the Tarquins to the tlirone, 
i looked on, wliile they sufleivd. with a 
' threatening aspect till tliey weie ex- 
I tendetl on the ground and their lieads 
cut off with an axe ; or like Titus Man¬ 
lius, who commanded tlie Lie-tors to bind 
his own son to the .stake, l)ecans<‘ he li:id •/ 
I disobeyed orders, and .saw bis head ' 
! severed with the sword : and when tlie 
blood spouted from bis neck—" 

“That will do!” I exclaimed. *' Mv 
father.would never be guilty of Midi 
cruelty as that ; lie would die liim.sidf 
ratlieiV’ 

“It was not cruelty,” ('lmlmer.s an- 
sweretl ; “it was only a stern scn.st* of 
duty and justice which every one muit 
admire.” 

“It would not l>e justice iu our caM*,’’ 

I answered; “and if it were, 1, for one, 

I should not admire it.’’ 

I “Of course it would not l»e justice: 

I but no one is likely to know that ; so if 
I would come to the .same tiling in the end.’’ 

I I was anxious to avoid .such an eiul 
I and by this time Avas running (m again 
I at the top of my speed ; ami Ben .sinm 
got so much out or breath that he was 
I obliged to leave off talking. That was 
' something gained, for the tniie, at any 
rate. 

I I haA*e since thought tliat Th'ii Clml- 
I mers would not liavi* liceu so cool or 
1 so heroic if he had really believed that 
1 there was any serious danger of tlie fate 
to wliich he seemed to coii.sidor that wo 
Avere doomed. But I am not surf*. 
Chalmers ahvays liked to look danger in 
; the face, so he said, and tlnm In* “kiioav 
I hoAv to meet it.” That is the liest w.iy, 

I of course, with those Avho can do it. For 
j myself, I confess that I am a little like 
I Autolycus in the “Winter’.s Tale’’—“no 
I fighter, false of heart tluit way.*’ At least 
I I used to think so ; but I have bad .some 
I terrible experiences since tlien, and have 
' liad to screw’ my courage to the sticking- 
] point like otliers. 1 should not 1m* lio 
easily alarmed now as I was in those* old 
I days, though it was not so very long ago 
I neither—only a few months. 

I But just at the time I am now writing 
about my nerves liarl ixH’cived fi terrilde 
shock : and 1 aasvs quite as much dis- 
tres.sea at the fact of j>oor little Boots’s 
“dreadful doom” as at the prospect of 
any consequences that might folloAA’ it— 
and us. 

! We came upAvith Bryan at last, .sitting 
by the wayside AA’aiting for us, near tic 
j out.skirts of a town. We luul wme across 
^ country, o\*er iiop-gaideiis and tlirongli 
' A^'oods, witli only occasional jiauscs, since 
' early morning, and it was now ]iast mid- 
I day. We reckoned that avc must Iihat 
I put a dozen miles at lea.st between our- 
j selves and our pursuers, as.suming, that 
I is, that Ave Avere pursutxl, of which I di<l 
not entertain much doubt. 

After a long rest, .st ret cl km 1 at length 
in a clover-field, dozing and dreaming, 
we began to fee! hungry, and awokr to 
tlie necessity of consulting to^a*thcr 
I about getting something to eat. We had 

■ quenched our tliir.st more than once at 
one or other of the running br(M)ks Avhicli 

! cro.ssed our patli, yet even now we fell 
I more thirsty tlian liungry ; but no one 
I can live Avitliout eating, cvt‘ii if one Irt-s 

■ but little appetite, as J have found .sin'*' 
then by oxpeiieiuc ; and the iiiiestioii 

. for us was liow to jirocuri* food without 
I exposing ourselves to danger. 
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C1ialiuei*s oflerod to go in disguise t should stay wliere they were and keep a came to, and iiol>ody askefl any qiiestiona 
■rjo tlie and gfd something. I do ' good look-out while I went forward. J ! except How much do you want and 
iir't know wliat he iitcant by disguise. | had often “tibbod out” at school to the I “Where’s your money?” We ate it 
could only go as ho was. Bryan also tuck-shop, and here there was no diffi-^ under a hedge, aiid felt ever so much 
:iered liimself as a ‘‘pioneer,” but I did ' culty at all, no gate to get through, and ' the better for it. 
not see the force of that expression no re-porter to be passed. I bought I 
virher. It was settled at la.st that they j some bread and cheese at the first shop I | 


T re Indians have also lieen much thinned 
hy disease ; and of this many patliotic 
j:-obare forthcoming. 

The colonel wa.s onoc scouting in the 
<-iada]uj)e Mountains in Texas, then a 
hunting ground of the Indians. In 
.■ ‘ifli: from one nmuutain pas.s to another an 
"id Indian trail wa.s discovered, it wa.s deeii 
;.iid wide, showed jdain evidence of Jiiucli 
and h^pient usage, but no sign of recent 
'•nvel. It evidently led to some sjx»t wliich 
hid leen a favourije place of re.sort, l»ut 
»hicli, for some reasons, had for .‘several 
‘eaiTj leen abjmdoned. Curious to know 
'Jiore, the trail w.ok followed. After winding 
aloB^ ridges for three or four iiiile.«, it le<l by 
tlong and steep descent to a most charming 
nestleil and hidden in the ver>' bosom 
'< the mountains. This valley was* about ; 
webe miles long by an average of three* 
i‘XLni» of a mile in width. A beautiful 
*:;eam wound in graceful curves from moun* 
fiiD (0 mountain, as if seeking to leave no ^ 
the valley untouched hy its invigorat- | 
-s’ inflaence. Tall shapely trees clustered j 
-'-n;.' the margins of the stream; smooth ! 
iAurw of^ the keenest grass, dotted with j 
d'impsof shnibiierv', and covered with lovely j 
of every hue, made a picture as fair | 
if the eye of man could wish it. j 

hc^nding the stream for .Home two miles ' 
1 « fame, in one of the loveliest of tlie many \ 
lively nooks, upon the remains of an Indian 1 
Many of lire old lo<lgc-polea were j 
.'till s.tanding, thougli tlie lodges themselves | 
li^ long since gone to decay. Scattered ' 
ihitit, rusted ami rotten, were cooking ' 
a-«i.*i]s, amis, saddles, all the paraphernalia 
tiat go to make Indian wealth and Indian 
’•mfort. In tlie niid.st of these, and in every 
-iwtion in and around the cainj>, were in* 
"iwmhle Ixmes—the ilislocatetl skeletons of 
■'If Indian inhabitants : some, almost entire, 

' jag where tlie breath had left the Ixidies ; 

scattered and broken as they had Ijcen 
-’3gge«! and gnawed and left by the wolves. 

•» all app-carance not a thing liad lieen 
t iacbed by iimu; not a living soul had cn- 
that camp since the day of its awful 
Citation by the “ ha<l god ” of disease. 

And llieir intemeciuo quarrels Iiave done a 
• ».d deal towards keeping down their num* 
Of the tinksh of one of their raiiLs on 
- it'h other the colonel was a witness. 

_ I was once a spectator at a scalp dance, 
“hich was a s])ecial and exceptional occa,siou; 
•"root only had a goodly number of scjilps 
taken, bnt two prisoners, a woman of 
•'Ut flirty and a boy of twelve, were to 
- the cerenionv. The peeled wand.s ' 
dng tlie stretcher! scnlfis hau liccn jdanted 
■ circle in tke ground. The warriors who 
•d leen in the tight, and won the rigid to 
'bd|ia(e in the dance, were assembled in 
'iri*ie nronnd tiiese wainls. The prisoners 
'■rf bron^'ht from the lodge in whicli they 
’■‘•cnnliried by tlic warriors wliohad capture*! 

■ and forced to take places in tlii.H circle, 

•‘ir lijintbs Udng held by tlic liand.s of tlie : 

on either side of tliein. At a signal j 
• die warriors joincil liand.s and commenced i 
c* monfitonons song, accfnnjiaiiiod hy the 
'•'crnaie lifting of feet, all turning slowly I 
‘•«ot Uie scjil|ij*. The woman prisoner I 
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I accepted the situation, and in looks and 
actions ajiijeared to take as enjoyable an 
intere.st in the dance as any of tlie proper 
' jierformers. Not so the boy. AVith eyes 
downcast, without a voluntary motion of foot 
I or boily, he was dragged round the circle, 
taking only such walking steps a.s were 
necessary to avoid being pulled <lown. As 
the dance progre-Hsed all the warriors became 
excited, all eyes were fixed on the scalp.s, 
os each slayer in tunj, .springing from the 
circle and bounding to his wand, vaunted in 
extravagant tenns his own exploits, and 
; acted over again the taking of the scalp. 
But all the turmoil and excitement failed to 
produce tlie .slighte.nt effect on the boy pri¬ 
soner. Not once in tlie dance of an hour did 
he lift his eyes to the scalps, tx> which were 
directetl all the eyes and attention of Ids cap- 
tors. Not once did he evince the slightest 
interest in any of the proceedings, nor make 
the sliglitest movement unless forced to it. 

I could not hut admire the proud determina¬ 
tion of one so young to resist all the efforts 
of a crowd of enemies to force him into a 
semblance of rejoicing over the scalps of Ids 
tril>e—j>os.Hibly of his ow n father.” 

With all these incidents we have of course 
many an in.stance of Indian sagacity. Per¬ 
haps the most remarkable incidents are those 
connected with trailing. Por example : 

“ 1 was once sent in pursuit of a liand of 
murdering Comanches, which had been .scat¬ 
tered and the trail abandoned by a company 
of so-called Texa.s rangers {a sort of iiiilit-ia 
in the service of the United States, and re* 
.sembling the ranger of the Republic of Texas 
in nothing but tlie name). On the eightli day 
after the Indians had pas.sed, Espinosa took 
tlie trail of a single shod horse. Looking 
' neither to the right nor left, apparently .see¬ 
ing or noting nothing, he silently and 
' patiently plodded on, not a moving animal 
j or bird, not the slightest mark on giouiid or 
gras.s, escaping Ins wonderful eye. AVhen 
we were fairly into the rough rocky Guada¬ 
lupe Mountains, he stoppe*!, di.smounted, 
and picked up from the foot of a tree the four 
shoes of the Indian horse. With a grim 
smile ho handed them to me, and informed 
me tliat the Indian w’as going to Jiide Ids 
trail. 

“ For six long days we journeyed over tlie 
, roughest mountains, net a man in the whole 
command l)eing able to discover, sometimes 
for hours, a single mark or sign hy which 
Espinosa might direct himself. The mono¬ 
tony and apparent ohjectlessness of this march j 
were extremely trying to my patience, and ■ 
several times I im]atiently demantled of 
E.spino.sa tliat ho would slunv me what he ' 
wjis following. ‘Poco tiempo’ (in a short 
time) would he his only answer; Imt in a 
longer or shorter time lie would (witli a <[’.iiet 
tvVinkle of Ids eye) sliow' me the clear-cut 
footprints of the horse in the soft bank of 
some mountain brooklet, or, calling my atten¬ 
tion, would point with his long w i}'ing stick 
to most uiiiidstakablo ‘sign’ in tbc<lroppings 
of flic Ijoivc. For more than P.K) miles, over j 
the most diflicult coiuifry, did this remark- I 
ablo man follow the singio track, scarcely I 
ever at a loss, an«l only onco or twice dis- ! 
mounting from his hoiso to examine the 


ground more closely, until finally wc came to 
where the Indians had united. 

“Once again, with Espinosa a.H guide, I 
w'as in pursuit of a large party of Comanches. 
On rcacliing tlio hcaii spring of tlie Perdinales 
1 found that they had tlieie made a halt of 
several clays, that the W’liole vicinity was 
marked with footprints of horse.s, and that 
after the Indians had left the prairie had 
Ijeen burned, obliterating tlie trail. Sending 
I Espinosa to work out the problem, I went 
I into camp with my party. He returned at 
! nightfall, having lalMiured patiently for six 
! or seven hours. He had not succeeded, but 
I W'as confident. By dawn he W’as out. About 
I eleven o’chick I rode out on his trail, easily 
' followed in the black ashes, and found Jiini 
I just al>ont to return to me. Ho had sue- 
I ceeded. We returned to camp. The coin- 
1 mand, all ready, marched rajiidly in rear of 
I Espino.sa for a dozen miles, when we stmek 
■ the trail. That night Espinosa explained 
how’ he had managecl. Going dowm the river 
from the camping-ground of the Indians, so 
far as to be sure lie was beyond the range of 
I feeding horses, ho made a circuit, tlie camp 
as centre, carefully examining the ground. 
He soon discovereif ‘ sign,^ and, disnmuuting 
from hLs horse, he w’ent dowm on his liands 
and knee.s, and with his breath blow away 
the light ashes, until sufficient jirints were 
discovered to show the direction of the trail. 
Mounting his horse he continued his circuit, 
tinding other sign, and fixing in the same 
way the direction of the trails, whicii he din- 
covered diverged from each other like lines 
from the centre of a circle. Next day ho 
went out and tried the trails about four miles 
from camp to find them still diverging. 
Another trial, a mile and half beyond, dis¬ 
covered tliem, as he anticipated, converging. 
Carefully taking the direction of three or 
four, and finding they all jiointed to a com¬ 
mon centre, he lixed the direction of that 
point in his mind; and so lieautifully was 
, tlie whole problem W'orked out, that if lie had 
been one of tlie Indians previously instnicted 
where to go he could not have gone to that 
jKiint more directly. 

“Once when in rapid pursuit of a small party 
that had made an attempt on our stables, Espi¬ 
nosa said to me, ‘ Lieutenant, we shall nut 
catch these Indiams; their i-env-guards have 
discovered us; they are travelling at night.’ 

I asked an explanaliun. He sliowed me 
where tliey had Boiiielimes gone under a low 
branch of a tree, wliicli could easily have 
•l)eeu avoided had there been light enough to 
sec, or crossed a ravine at a bad place w hen 
a good one w’as close by, etc. I eoul*l give 
twenty equally strong proofs of his aliility as 
a trailer, but. enough ba.s been said to show 
to what jierfection a really good trailer <-an 
carry his art. 

“ Kspiiuisa t«»M that when he was n. 
Ixiyainong thc5 Conuiii'-h'“s. and the youngsters 
wislied to go on a raid into a country un¬ 
known to them, it was castomary l*)r some f»f 
the older men to assemble the IWiys a day or 
two before the slnrt for instruction. All 
being sealed in a cirrlc, a Imiullc of sticks is 
produced, mark(!d with notches to repre.sent 
tlie days. (Commencing wilh No. 1, the stick 
with one notch, each is taken in succession. 
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A nule map is drawn on the p’ound with fin- times, the most remarkable of wldch I will prol)ably an hour’s duration. Even siipp<i6in* 
f;er or piece of wood, illus^tratinj^ the journey try to descrilw. My company was encamped that the rainfall extended over the whole 
<»f the day represented by the notched stick, for the summer on a blutT bank abont twenty, section drainet! by the tributaries of tliis 
The larj^r rivers and streams arc indicated, five feet hi<;h, at the foot of wldcli was tlie t stream, tlie quantity of water carried oil* will 
the hills, valleys, ravines, hiiklen w ater liolos dry sandy b^l of a stream. The Iwd averaged ^ give son\e idea of the fnrv of the storm.” 
in dry countries, every natural object, | alsmt 100 feet wide. The oiqjosite bank was I Of Iiunting stories there are of course 
I>eculiar or striking. When this was under- i low, and from it the ground extended away j many. Here Is one of our old friend tlie 
»t<KKl, tile stick representing the next day’s | in a broad bottom, gn^ually rising to meet a I grizzly. 

marcli was illustrated in the same way, and ! lino of low hills. At intervals in the lied j “ In 1870 a small party of citizens were 
so on to the end. Ho further stated tuat he j w’ero deep permanent waterlioles, which, j going up tlie Chaquaquo canon. The trail 
liad known one party of young men and l>oy.s, | however, excejit during higli water, were not | led along a ]>ench high alsive the iMittoiu, in 
tlie oldest not over nineteen, and none of i connected by any surface stream. Tlie camp [ which were trees and thickets. The piping 

wiiom Iwul ever been into Mexico, to start ! was alsiut twelve miles in a direct line from I of voting turkeys wim beard in the thicket, 

from tlie main camp on Hrady’s Creek in ] the mouth of the c<anon, by which the stream | anti one of the citizens w'lio carried a shot- 
Texas, and make a raid as far into Mexico as had cut its way through a high prairie fur- | gun jirojmsed to go down and kill some lot 
tlie City of Monterey, solely by memory of ! rowed with inuumeralile deep ravines, tribu- i su[)pcr. Tlie party waited for liiin. He had 
information fixetl in their minds and repre- ! tary to this princijtal stream. Alniut eleven ] hardly di.sappeared in tlie thicket l^efore lie 
seritcd by such slicks. However iniprolmhle | o’clock on a clear, bright, lieautiful starliglit ] reanjieared in full flight, while obise at his 
this may seem, it is not more iniproliable ' nmht, I was lying reading in my tent, when heels followed a huge she-grizzly with two 

than any other exjilanatiun tliat could lie j I heard a distant roaring, rushing .sound, now [ culis. In a few' seconds she overtfsik and 

given of the wonderful journeys made by ; more now less distinct, but gradually swelling struck him a jKiworful blow' with her fore 
IncHans into countries utterly unknown to in jiowor. paw, kiiwking him senseless. 8!ie then 

them. “Gue.ssing at once tlie cause, I rushed deliberately smelt over the prostrate IkmIv, 

“A party exploring a country unknown out and placed myself on the of the and, apparently .satisfied that lie wa.s dead, 

to it, or to others of the tribe, will, if the bank overlooking tlie sand. In a few went slowly Imck to the thicket. The party 
new country jirove desirable a.s a liuntiug- moineuts a long creamv wave, beaten into alnive hail lieen unable to do anything. As 
ground, set up in rough and dillicult ground foam, crept swiftly with a hissing sound, soon as the lioar left they lia-stily consulted 
small mounds of stones to in<licate the be.st i across the sand. This appeared to l>e only a j togetlier, and some of the Inildest were aliout 
route to l>c taken by tlnKse wlio come after. i few inclie.s in depth. Following with ecj^ual to go down, when tlie IkmIv sprang to its feet 
Many such cairns are to lie found in tlie ; sjieed, and at a distance of alxuit sixty loot : and made the liost j^xissible time to tlie top of 
rough ground of the Laramie Plains, and also liehind the advance of this sheet, was a ; the hill. An examination discloseil tlie raid 
in the precipitous canons of Southern Kansas, straight, unbroken mass of water, of at least ; that tlie l>ear‘M claws had struck the man's 
These cairns are very frequent in the country four feet in height. The front of this nia.ss | ImmIv beliiml, just lielow the wai^'tl)and of lii> 
nortli of the North Platte, and I have heard was not rounded into a wave, but rose sheer : trousers ; and though every ]iartiele of cloth 
manysiirmlsesas tothoirolqoct. Itissiiuply and straight, a perfect w’all of water. From ^ ing, upper and umicT, had l>een torn from 
to indicate the iKisition of tlie trail when the this front wall tiie mass rose grailnally to the , that jiart of the iiersoii, tlie skin was not 
ground is covered with .snow. So in a tiin- | rear, ami was covered with logs and of broken nor the man injured lieyond Honi^ 

liered country in the north, stono-s will lie i all kiniLs, rolling and plunging in the tre- .slight hruises. He explained that the blow, 
found placed in the forks and branches of tree.s, | mendoiia current. In ten minutes from tlie 'throwing him forward on Ills stomach, had 
♦in eacli side of the trail, w liicli could hardly j pa.s.sage of the advance wave, the water at knocked tlie breath and consciousness out of 
lie follow'etl when covered with snow, except my feet was at least fifteen feet deep, and the him. Wlien he recovered his senses the liear 
by tills siiiqile device.” j stream nearly lialf a mile wide. ^'■as smelling at him, an«l, knowing the con- 

\Ve have, however, dwelt almost long [ “ It was tliree days l^fore thi.s stream was .sequence ot moving, lie lay still. I have 

enough on the Indian .side of prairie life, fordable, and fully a niont.li liefore it returned never lieard a more striking instance of pre* 
Here Is observation vvith regard to being | to its normal condition. Tliis stream drains j seuce of mind and nerve.” 



The Nieht Attack. 

drowned out by floods, which is quite a a .section of the second plain, al)out twenty But this, regarding a panther, ie ev» 
charming piece of description. miles long by ten wiile. The rain whicli fur- startling. 

“ I have witnessed tho phenomena several nished all this water was a waterspout of “ I was once on a most glorious hu 















chief, Black Beaver, a warrior celebrated 
throughout the lengtli aii<l breadth of tlie 
]>laiii». Beaver was seiui-civilised, liad l>ecn 


A Iftrpe jtarty of officers, all of whom, save I went in, each time bringing out a dog, until 
«>oe other and mywlf, have gone to ‘ tliat I only the favourite bitch, Lucv, remained in 
lioarae,’ The dogs started a panther, which, the deii. The cave widened out and be- 
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The Scalp Dance. 


Ulring refuge in a tree, was biingUngly shot came considerably larger inside tlian at the to Washington, owned a farm, and was a 
)y one of tlte p/irty witli a revolver. Spring- ’ entrance ; tiie fighting aniruals were con- , i^erson of social c<msequence in his country. 

tlie tree the panther fled to a narrow- ' stantlv changing jx>sitions ; there was not a The refractory Indians were assembled in 
•iionth^l cave on the side Of a steep hill, into j particle of light when l’<dly was in the en- ; council, and the ditficulties adjusted. Lieu- 

’i»^hich it was followeil by five or six of the ! trance, and he ha<l to get hohl of each dog tenant P-then proceeded to descant upon 

Among the party of hunters which j by feeling, at the risk of a bite from panther I tlie nunihers and jiower of the whites, and 
e»illecte<l around the mouth of the cave ' or dog. It was too dangerous, and we tried ! the folly of the Indians making war upon 
a Mexican guide, called Policarpio, imicli ! to prevent liis going in for the last dog, pre- ' them. As a jieroration, he directed Beaver 
liked and pettetl by the officers, by wliom he ’ ferring to leave her to her fate, an«l had alinost ’ to tell the Indians about steamboats. Beaver 
-ai* called Polly for short. Polly was de- j^rsuaded him, when a most piteous wail * had seen steanihoats, and gave a glowing 

vUedto the dogs, and came up with tears in i from Lucy sent him in again. After what | descrijition. At its conclusion a niurhiur ran 

hw evfe* and many reproaches to the officer i seemed an age of waiting, his feet were seen ' through the council. “ What do they say, 

'Iwnred the unlucky shot. We could hear, stniggling towards the entrance. Seizing Beaver?” asked P-. “He say he don t 

<lie fijjht going on iu the bowels of the earth, i them, we dragged him ont with some ditli- h’lieve that lie,” said Beaver. “Tell them 
of the dogs 'ill l»e killed,’ said Polly ! culty ; but,.tliough he held linnly by tlie leg a’.x)ut railroads then.” Beaver had travelled 
the officer, * and it ’ill lie all your fault.* ! of the dojg, he could not get her o\it. Quick on railroads, so pr<K‘ecdcd to give his ideas 
'■till the figlit went on, the growls of the ■ as thought he drew his pistol, and. placing it and exixjrieiices on that subject. Again a 
<^il«tanfa l)eing intersj>ersed with an occa- | witliin the muiitli of tlie cave, fired. The murmur jmssed Ihrougli the assembly. 

Jiimal yell of ] tain as some dog got into the dog, released suddenly, was thrown down “What do they say now, lioaver?” a'-^ked 

ji'rs of the enemy. I’olly liecame more and i tlie hill, and a few’ muments afterward.s we | P-. “ He say he don’t h’lieve tliat lie 

‘■we excite, yelling, gesticulating, and cry- ! dragged out the dead panther. It had seized I either.” Somewhat nonplussed for a won- 

laj by turns or together. Atlanta piteous yelp the hitch hy the throat, Polly’s keen eves I derful thing wliinli they lielieve, P- 

yj* heanj as from a dog in its last agony, saw the situation, saved the dog, and settled j nt last said, “Tell them alsmt the tele- 

‘ He fi a killin’Lucy,’.siTcamed Polly, with a the affair by a shot in tlie mnther’s brain.” | graph.” “I don't know what that is,” 

i^rocious glare at tlie ofiendiug officer ; and, It is astonishing how slow Indians are to | answered Beaver. 1*- explained that liy 

inmwing off his coat, he, without a word of grasp any new* fa<'t. It seems as though the j the aid of a little wire he could staml 
K-hre, ptLsbed himself into the hole, wliich Indian intelligence was almost closed to pro- ; where he w’as and talk to tlie Great Father 
the entrance was liarcly large enough for gress. i at Washington, etc., etc. Beaver listened 

aim to crawl in on his lielly. He disappeared i Twenty years ago, wlien Indians knew attentively, hut with a grave face, and mode 
^bnt the soles of his Isiofs, hut in an instant j comparatively little of the wonders of civilisa- no attempt to translate. “ Why don’t vou tell 

vtf to work himself backwanl. We tion, Jdeuteiiant (now General) P- was tIiem?”saidP-.impatiently. “’Cause,' 

his feet and heljietl him all we could, j sent with a small force to treat with a liand sjiid Beaver, nodding his head slowly and 
in a moment or tw o got him out dragging j disjiosed to Ikj troublesome. He took witli emphatically, “’Cause I don’t b’lieve that lie 
a dog by the hind leg. Again and again he ; him a.s guide and interpreter a Delaware myself,” 


A Manly Word for Boys. j 

j)RlZE-DAY on board the Worce.ster—lying i 
k ofl Orccnhiflie—is always a liriglit and ’ 
time, and this year, early in August, 


OUK NOTE BOOK. 

when Lord Nortlibrook did the honours of 
the occiLsion, was certainly no exception to 
tlie rule. There was a large party of visitors 
on the occasion, among them being Captain 
Parisli, of the well-known P. aud O. Com¬ 


pany, who, in the course of a brief address, 
dwelt on the qualifications of a naval officer, 
making ont, in fact, that in these days he 
was re^juired to be quite an Admirable 
Crichton, finishiug witli a few word.s as to 
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tile iini>ort4ince of reli^^iori. A ixiy, he said, 
who wiLs ashamed of his prayers A> ould never 
1)0 ahle to lij;ht aj^ainst the tGinjitatioiis to 
which lie would exposed,—manly words 

that were loudly clieered. 


Speak Kkvl'pcntly. 

AVhen Prince Bismarck, the "reat Oerma'n 
Ktatosinan, was a Ijwi, his father once over¬ 
heard him s|>eak of tlie eJn|»eror as “ Fritz.” 
He reproved Iiim for the familiarity, an.i 
added, “Leani lo speak reverently of h;s 
majesty, and you will jjrow accustomed to 
think of him with veDcration.” The wonls 


made a deep impression on tlie l)oy wliich 
w'iia never ell’aceii. Even in IiLs old a^e he 
lowers Ids voice anil assumes a respectful 
tone whenever he sj>caks of Ids sovercijxn. 
If a iiies.sa;;e is broujrht to him from the 
palace, either verlxal or written, lie always 
stands to receive it. What a lesson is the 
custom of this j^reat statesman to any boys 
who are wont s|>eak lijjhtly, if not pro¬ 
fanely, tlie name of the of kin^ ! It is 
very easy to lower our stamlanl of reverence 
for anytiiin;;. We have only to speak of it 
hahitually in a li'dit way. Tliere is notliin;; 
like it to take the life out of tlie most pre¬ 
cious texts of Scripture. We may repent of 


.such sin with bitter weeping;, but those wonh 
can never lie to us a^%ain what they wen* 
before. Wo may have cut down a hrid-'- 
wc sliall some <lay vainly Ion" to eroi-s. .V 
gentleman of keen wit used often to jKiinl 
his remarks witli .some apt quotation froui 
the Bible. A friend who "reatly adndred 
him was present in his last hours, and askwl 
witli deep sympathy wliat was the future 
outlook. “ Very gl<s»my indeed,” was Ids r**- 
sjmnse. Surprised and deeply pained, he hast¬ 
ened to quote some precious promises .snite»l 
to tile solemn liour. “ 1 have spoiltMl tlicm 
all for iny.self,” wa.s hia answer. “ There is 
not one but is a-ssociated with some jest.” 


KOEMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BOENE BOY. 

By Peofessor J. F. Hodgetts, 

/-a^e Kxaiiuner to the Unioersity of Moscow, Professor in the Imperial College of Piaetlcal Science, 

Author of “ Harold, the Hoy Karl," " Iran Dobro^," etc, etc. 


fHAPTEI! V.—HOW KOEMAK EETUEXED TO ANGANTT'E. 


T he chronicle tens us that Kormak 
became fully i-ecognisod by his father’s 
champions and retainers, but as he was 
such a little boy no warrior could be ex¬ 
pected to bear arms under him. 

In a general meeting which was held 
early in the following .spring the warriors 
held what we should call a monster meet¬ 
ing, hut what they called the “ Great 
Ting," to discuss the affairs of Bersi’s heir. 

At this assembly the retainers and 
dependents came to the conclusion that 
it would bo well to appoint Yarl Halli- 
biorn tempoiary Yarl of Tunga, for as he 
had taken charge of the chikfs education 
he would be the best and fittest person 
to represent him and Ins interests in 
every way. So a deputation of warriors 
waited on Hallibiorn to acquaint him i 
with the result of their decision. j 

The yarldom of Tromness was itself 
large and not ea.sy to govern, therefore 
Hallibiorn wius not very eager to have 
the burden of the two on his shoulders. 
However, having made up his mind to 
do his b^t for Kormak, he could not 
i"efu.se the responsibility. Accordingly 
lie accepted the trust confided to him, 
and at the same time lost no opportunity 
of teaching the boy the art of war, 
besides opening his mind by repeating 
to him the sublime old teachings of the 
“ Havaiiial ” and other sacred hymns con¬ 
taining the articles of the faith of Odin. 

He taught him how the gods of Val¬ 
halla loved everytliing that was bnive 
and true and nolile, and how they 
despised everything cowardly, false, and 
mean. And his teachings were well fol¬ 
lowed up by those of the Lady Brunhilda, 
who with her maidens would sing nt their 
tapestry and other work such songs a.s 
toucheil Kormak’s young heart, aroused | 
his enthusiasm, and raised his hopbs 
Iieyond the mere dust of this low earth | 
to a Iiigher life beyond the skies. And ! 
thougli these heathen men and women ! 
had no knowledge of the Christian’s I 
heaven of peace and love, their idea of ' 
Valhalla was still better than the faith J 
of some at this present day, who almost ! 
deny a future state at all. ' 

So the years passed on, and the i 
“ shield-lxirne boy" L^came a tall stout 
lad of fifteen, the .age at which the sons I 
of chiefs were permitted to enter the ' 
ting and bear arms in the service of the j 


State. He was tall, strong, .and very- 
powerful. 

One day he was walking in the pileasant 
autumn with his uncle among tlie rustling 
leaves, wlien Hallibiorn said to him, 

“ The time is come, Kormak, when 
thou shalt be presented as the ‘young 
warrior to the ting.” 

“ Hurrah 1 ” said KornuJe. 

“ Thou art tall and strong for thy age : 
thou canst swim, ride, row, sail, wielcl 
sword and battleaxe, carve the rune let¬ 
ters, and make verses. Thou wilt be a 
famous champion! Canst thou cut me 
down yonder linden-tree with thy battle- 
axe 1 ” 

Kormak had just been exercising with 
that weapon, and they wore both return¬ 
ing from what we should call a grand 
inspection or di-ill under the eye of the 
yan. He swung the axe a moment 
round his head, and the upper part of the 
tree fell crashing to tlie ground. 

“ Well struck, Kormak 1 Thou art a 
strong fellow to do that. But strength 
is not everything. What says the 
‘ Havamdl' ? ’’ 

Strength is a gift right godlike,—but men ehould 
know, ^ 

That the greatest strength is nothing—when the mind 
Is low. 

As twelve men strong the besr Is—by one man token, 
'Gainst force oppose a war-shield—'gainst wrong law 
waken.” 

Kormak looked down and blushed. 
“That Ls a good sign, Kormak,” said 
Hallibiorn. “ Thou showest me the colour 
of virtue’s flag flaming in thy cheeks. 
Why, though, Mouldst tliou blush 1 ” 
“Nothing escapes thy notice, uncle. I 
knew not tliat I blushed ; but if I did, it 
was at uiy own thoughts." 

“ What were they I ’’ 

“ Why, undo, the fact is, I haiie killed 
boars, and thy verse reniiuded me of it.” 

“ Bears 1 'ITiou spe-okest of more than 
one 1 How man.v, now, at a rough guess, 
mayest thou liave slain ? ” 

“ Only four, uncle, altogotlier.” 

“ Only four. Why, knowest thou not 
that tliis gives thee a right to wear a bear¬ 
skin on thy shield with four gold stucls 
to show the number? Why lia.st thou 
concealed this from me, Kormak ?” 

“ Don't like boasting, uncle. Great 
tiilkers are little doore, and Yarl Halli¬ 
biorn never talks of his deeds.” 


“ Thou art Bersi all over ; but tell me 
the stories of the bears.” 

This was soon done, and the modest, 
unpretending way in which the young 
man recounted his deeds delighted the 
elder yarl, who, however, did not shew 
that so many years Iiiid passed into 
eternity since he first saw Kormak as .a 
“ se.a-borne boy.” 

Some days after the “ ting ” was called 
together, and Kormak, by his uncles 
command, was presented with the bear¬ 
skin-covered shield, with the short curved 
sword, or rather knife, of the youthful 
warrior. He wore the leathern caji with 
the coxcomb, the sign of a son of V:U- 
halla, but not the eagle wings of the 
mature warrior. 

At the ting the champions of both 
yarldoms were present, and on this occa¬ 
sion Hallibiorn told the men of Tuiiga 
that their own proper yarl would soon 
be of an age to render tutelage umieces- 
sary, and that, having vanquished four 
bears, he, although only a novice or youth 
in his first arms, iiad acquired the right to 
wear the liearskin, while the four gold 
studs oil his shield indicated that such 
was the nunilier of the grizzly brutes 
dispatched by his arm. y 

All these statementy^ were received 
with the usual applause, expressed by 
clashing the sword, on the sounding 
shield, so that the warrior gods in Val¬ 
halla sliould rejoice in the delight ex¬ 
pressed by champions on earth innobh: 
deeds. 

But there were otlier matters to be 
talked of, and the ting xvas adjourned 
for three days to give men time to de¬ 
liberate ; but on the second day tidings 
were brought to Hallibiorn that lues 

a ers were aiiproaching Tromnes.s by 

To meet these Hallibiorn immeduitelv 
sent out six of the elder chiefs, "ell 
attended, to conduct tliem to the had' 
where he arranged to receive the me-- 
.sengers in true chieftain state. He sat, 
of course, upon tlie high bench or liait 
while, on account of having been ackno"- 
Icdgetl as a warrior, Kormak sat on his 
right hand as Yarl of Tunga. That ya.st 
liall could hardly contain tlie chaiiiliini'^ 
of the two yarldoms there assoinliU'ii 
while the inferior warriors formed a sc. j 
of guard of honour without. 
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At l:i 5 tlift stniiigors nppparod. They 
w'liiod astonished at. tlia forofi under 
[ialHhi'irn’s eoinmand, Itut tliey said not 
a woni to ladniy such feeling. 

When they came op]K)site the dais, a 
iloornt the side opened, and Brunhilda, 
with liei- nmiden.s, cjeme forwaid, Ix-aring 
horns of mend for tlie champions, saying, 
as they ]>resent<'d thedraught, “ Welcome 
to tlie liiill of Hallihioni. ’ Then the yarl 
i-ose and invited tlie elders to ascend the 
dais anil (lartako of the meal which was 
.wn to Ik- served, while the. followers of 
these sujierior inessengei's found places 
among the train. 

All this time not a word was said ask¬ 
ing the strangers who they were, whence 
they came, or what they wanted ; nor 
ivasit until tlie next moniing that they 
tViund an opportunity of telling Halli- 
hinrn tliat they had come from Halvar 
with a message. 

-.Sir herald.” said Hallibiom, “to-day 
-in fact, in an hour hence—we meet in 
ting. That will he the fittest opportunity 
for you to disclose to me and my iiieii the 
will of King Halvar, whom, liowever, I 
know but .slightly.” 

Then he conducted the messengers w'ith 
tiicir train to the plain on which the 
ting was to be held. Here they found 
the tiiigsmeii .all assembled in their 
proper order. Konnak w.as there con¬ 
versing with liLs friends of his own ban, 
who were right proud of the gallant 
Uaring and warlike mien of their young 
chief. 

.After the usual sacrifices and chants, 
the meeting was oiiened by Hallibiom, 
who .a,sked the messeitgei-s of King 
Halvar to sivy their say if it so pleased 
them ; if not, to wait a more agreeable 
time, though he should think the present 
nine ever nest. 

Si the mes.songers said that Halvar, 
having taken upon him the duties of the 
tiugdoin of Malm, at the wish of Angan- 
tyr, he found it but riglit that the same 
privileges which Helge had enjoyed 
should be exteudixl to his successor. 
Among these privilege.s was that of call¬ 
ing 011 his liegemen and subjects to per¬ 
forin their p:\rts in his just wars. And 
as he was about to make war with a cer¬ 
tain King of Denmark, he called on Yarl 
Uallibiorn and Yarl Kormak to join his 
army with their forces without loss of 
time. 

To this there was no applauding din 
of hattle-sword beaten against the 
shields ; and .an ominous silence reigned 
»heii Hallibiom rose from his place on 
the central stone .and e.xclaimed, “ Fair 
sirs, 1 am a stranger to your king and 
bis rourtesy. 1 owed Helge no service, 
U-ing a frt-e yarl. I never paid him 
tribute nor fought in his wans, and I fail 
Ui unilerataiid now I can transfer to his 
successor a duty wliich I never owed 
to him ! As to my nephew Kormak, he 
IS not of age to guide his warriors and 
lead tliem in fight; but as he was ad¬ 
mitted t he other day among the number 
of the clianipiou-s of the land, I ask him 
to tell his own thoughts to the nies- 
s‘iigi‘rs Ilf King Halvar, the successor of 
King Helge.” 

Hallibiom sjioke .slowly and somewhat 
gi iitly. ever and anon stroking his deli- 
rately-sliaiii'd silken heard with the 
gravity of a idjiloEopher rather than 
with the lire of ra^mrthern warrior, and 
Jtt everylKKly kne.wctbat the fury of that 
'yiiet figure wfjcif ni "liattle was soinc- 
thnig almost superhuman. 


I Kormak arose, and in a few words ex- ^ brightened the earth, aiiil Fostra with- 
I pressed his willingness to serve King | drew the rosy curtains to let the sun- 
Halvar, for, said he, “Aly father, Yarl ' god iiiount the glorious arch that forms 
Bersi, served under Helgeks ban, for 1 was ' Valhalla's floor and heaven's roof for 


witli him when he event with Helge to 
ravage Disar-hohn. If my dead fathei' 


The expedition under Hallibiom at- 


served King Helge I am bound to serve ‘ rived at llelgenhorg, where Halvar re- 
I King Halvar, more especially as that ' ceived him with almost comic dismay, 
king was named and crow-iicd by my dear I for the force of the two yarldonis was 
friend and second father, good A’arl considerably superior to that of Halvar’s 
Angantyr. So, with thy leave, Fll .serve j kingdom. But he put the best face he 
him, uncle—hut not unless thou dost could upon the m.atter, and received the 
think my view the right one. I wear not champions cou rteously. 
eagle’s wings ! ” I King Halvar had adopted tlie same 

Then rejilied Hallibiom, “I most fully ! line that Helge liad done with regard to 
agree, kinsman, in tliy view. Thou art a ‘ the religious observances of his creed, 
good lad to yearn to follow in thy father’s i He had given large sums to Hilda, and 
steps. Thou shalt go ; but, seeing th.at I had built several priests’ houses. But his 
I am thy guardian, and in thy father’s religion partook of the fierce and sav.age 
place, leading thy ban for thee, I will | nature of the had or dark side of the 
now ask tliy champions and my own Odinic faith. Like Helge, he loved sacri- 
I whether they like the sport of warring ' fices, and delighted in the sufferings of 
] on .some Danish king under King Hah the victims. He had nitvde several groves 
j var.” I near Helgenborg, and in these the mystic 

I ’Tlmnders from the shields applauded ' rites were performed. 


the speech of this singular man, but the ^ Kormak was deeply initiuecl witli reh- 
iiiessengers seemed rather dismayed at gious feeling. He fully believed the teach- 
the idea of so formidable an army march- mgs of his creed, and lived up to its light, 
ing into Helgenborg. However, the pro- But he was joyous as any young warrior 
position as made By Hallihioni seemed need he when active life was whirling 
so fair that there was nothing to be said ; round him, amid the din of shields when 


Konnak was deeply imbued with reli- 


against it. 


the warriors practised the game of w-ar. 


Tlien it vi-.-is agreed that the messengers When this excitement was over he was 
.should pass the Yule festival with Halil- ' a.s happy .os a bird until the remembrance 
biom and Kormak, and then with the of his father’s murder, still unavenged, 
succeeding festival of Eostra (our Easter), i came flashing through his brain, leav- 
goddess of the dawn and of the spring, ing him suddenly dejected and prone to 
return to Halvar with the forces of the , melancholy. 


two yarldom.s. 


The constant sacrifices, the prayei-s, 


Among the youths of Kormak’s age ' chants, and hymns of the priests and 
was one named Askar, a stout nian-at- j priestesses, but, more than all, the won- 
' arms, a very clever fellow, well versed ' derful songs of Hilda the vala, attracted 
I in runic lore, and a great friend of Kor- | Kormak'niightily, and had an overjiower- 
j mak’s. They roile together, hunted to- ing influence on his disposition. This 
^ gether, studied war together, and were Halvar had remarked, and before the 
the fastest friends. AStar was the son ting was held at which Kormak and 
of a yarl holding his land from Bersi, HaTlibiorn were to declare their inten- 
and now fiom Kormak, on military tions as to the war, Halvar contrived to 
tenure. But there was no thought of show Kormak every possible attention 
such distinctions between the youths, that the passing festival of Eostra ad- 


sucli distmctions between the youtlia, 
who were to each other plain Konnak 
and Askar. 


that the passing festival or Jtostra ad¬ 
mitted. 'Tlius he contrived to lead Kor¬ 
mak more and more into his interest 


! When the good tingsmen left the ting, before the ting was convened, though 
I Askar came up to Kormak laughing. “I Hallibiorn’s approval was of course re- 
‘ think,” he said, “ friend Halvar tned to served to clinch all promises. 


i think,” he said, “ friend Halvar tned to served to clinch all promises. 

! catch a rat, but finds a bear instead, and Let ns listen to conversations taking 
bears are awkward champions in a place between Halvar and Kormak in a 
wrestling-match, eli, friend Kormak 1 ” grove dedicated to the service of the 
“Ha! Well, thou wost with me on warrior-god ’Tyr or Tys, a spot much 
one bear-slaying exploit, but that was favoured by Kormak as a votary of the 
not one of those for which I wear th&se ! patron go<f of youthful warriors. The 
studs upon my shield. That was half statue of the deity stood in a grove near 
thine, half mine. Now tell me, w-hat a stone laid across two others so as to 
thinkest thou of Halvar and his wars 1 ” form an altar, on which sacrifices were 
“ The war is but the rat-trap, as I said, hunit. 

Halvar loves gold, not fighting; trust | “ Thou wilt then aid me in any way ? ” 

me, Konnak.” I “Ay, with the full permission of the 

“ He has no gold of mine,” quoth Kor- A yarl.” 
mak. “ I hoard my gold, not as a miser, I “Thou art a good lad and an obedient" 
but just to have enough to fit out a fair (this with a sneer which ilid not esciipe 
expedition and .seek my father’s iniir-| Kormak); “and if thy uncle will not give 
derers, in the centre of the earth if need thee leave, what then!’’ 
be, but I’ll find them. Wlien Bersi is “ I shall do as he desires.” 

avenged I’ll build some better houses for “Good boy! But surely he will not 

my thralls and give them all their free- baulk thee of thy wish to see grim war, 
dom. Next I shall give a mighty sum and the chance ot avenging the death of 
of gold to train up priestesses to teach Bersi 1” 

il_ _ i!_ til. a 1 A . "i 1. a I at. _ II \ 171. _ a I _at. _ a ! T 


the faith—they do it better than the 
priests.” 


“ What! Say that again. I am thine 

in any enterprise that brings me fare 

. ..1 mt_. ir.-i.r...1 


Such were the plans of Kormak, and to face with Thorsten 'Yikmgson and 
in various pleasant chats he showed his Helge ?” 


friend Askar that ho was sincerely 
anxious to do such good ns his growing 
wealth would well afibrd. And so the 
winter pa.s.sed. Again spring's sun 


“Give me thy hand on it.” 

The hands were clasped. 

“Now swear ujion my sword to lend 
thine hand and arm to help me, and I 
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will in my turn bring thee face to face j make him yield the tribute that he owes. ' guards his gold just like the fabled 
with Helge and with Thorsten Viking- ! Start not, for thou hast sworn.” i dragon of the Saga ; but th^ the grim 

ton.” 1 Kormak felt entrapped, but being too ! yarl loves, and may be he will mve thee 

Greatly excited, the youth gave the i honourable to retract, sought the hall freely what not a king in all the north 
required promise, and Halvar, taking off j where Hallibiorn was sitting playing at could win from him with force. Go, get 
his ann-nng, said, i tables with Askar. The game was neai-ly thee gone. I will explain thy absence at 

“ Thou art, as thou sayest, under tute- j over, so Kormak had not long to wait the ting to morrow, which will not show 
li^e, first to the god of youthful warriors, j until his uncle had finished the game arrd King Halvar in apleasant light. I blame 
Tyr. next to thy Uncle Hallibiorn. ' defeated Askar. thee irot; thy wish for vengeance is a 



“ Keep that {n charge for Kormak till he perform his vow.** 


This ring should bind thee to my service, ] 
hut I will give it in trust for thee to one 
of thy protectors, and I choose the god 
before the yafl. See here.” 

And he forced the golden bracelet over 
the roughly-executed arm of the wootlen 
figure of Tyr, saying, 

"Keep tliat in charge for Kormak till 
he perform his vow.” 

Then, turning to Kormak, he said, 

“Thy ring is safe. My first behe.st is 
that thou seek a certain Angantyr, and 


“ Well, Kormak, what is the matter ? ” 
said the yarl, stroking his silken beard. 

Kerrnak related the scene in the grove. 

“ No help for it now, Kormak. Thou 
must keep thy vow whatever come of it. 
I will watch thy interests here. Of course 
the king knows nothing of thy friendship 
, with the giant yarl 1 ” 

I “ I know not; but how should he know 
of it ? ” 

“Good. The ra-scal knows what kind 
I of hand Yarl Angantyr has, and how he 


holy thing, and thou wilt have it. Mark 
my words! Now get thee gone !” 

That evening Askar and Kormak sailed 
together to Disar-holm, and in due time 
Kormak found himself once more under 
the same roof wdth the burly Angantyr 
and the Lady Steingerda ; and— for the 
gods had heard the prayers of the grant 
; yarl, a-s he said—there was a little boy 
j some sevetr years old or so calling the 
larly rrrother. 

(7\] confmucd ) 
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ILDEEIM THE AFGHAN: 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BORDER. 


Bv D.vvid Ker, 

AulUrff qf " Thr. Soy Slave in SoHara," *'From the Uudaon to the Seva,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER V.—FIGHTING WITH FIRE. 


T he sun was just .beginning to sink 
behind the great ridges of the Lower 
Himalaya one line November evening, 


long, dark wall of the Sivalik Hills, far 
to the south, was fast melting away ; but 
the fading light still lingered upon the 


post-office, had just been dismissed, and 
the brown, dwarfish, sinewy mountaineers 
composing it were tiling off toward their 



In another moment he was lowering the baby.** 


Krea months after the sensational dis- 
sppearance of the “Black Prince” and 
he mysterious Afghan. The Dehra- 
^’slley and the town of Dehra 
I “ '•'61*6 fcing gradually overspread 
J the creeping shadow into which the 


windows of Masuri and Ltmdour, which 
were glittering like diamonds seven 
thousand feet overhead. 

The Goorklia band, which had been 
playing on the wide grassy common be¬ 
tween the native town and the district 


cantonments two miles away, exchanging 
looks of unconcealed defiance with the 
tall, stately Afghans who were standing 
on guard at the gate of the enclosure 
within which, surrounded by a high 
stockade of bamboo and matting, stood 
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tlio big white house allotted to Yakoob 
Khan,* the dethroned Ameer (king) of 
Afghanistan. 

The. departure of the band was the 
signal for the di.spersion of the crowd 
that had assembled to listen to it. Car¬ 
riages were rolling olVin eveiy direction, 
conveying the European residents home 
to their dinner ; and a young man who 
was .sitting in a rocking-chair on the 
verandah of the American Mission 
School drew his plaid wrapper around 
him a-s if already feeling the chill of the 
night air. 

He looked very pale and jaded, this 
young man, and altogether very unlike 
the henrtv, sunburned, active Arthur 
Wolfert of .seven montlis before. But if 
.1 teacher will sit up half the night with 
a sick pupil .after working hard all day 
—not once only, but for several weeks 
together—he mu.st expect to pay for it, 
and Arthur was now paying for his kind¬ 
ness in nurshig others by having to be 
nursed himself. 

As he sat there watching the sunset, a 
short, stout man in European dress, hut 
with the stone-grey complexion of a half- 
caste, came hurriedly past him from the 
house and stepped into an open carriage 
that was waiting outside, which instantly 
drove off at a rapid pace. 

ArthuCj who had a thoi'oughly British 
horror of appearing romantic or fanciful, 
felt quite ashamed of the thrill of aver¬ 
sion (almo.st amounting to di.sgu.st) that 
ran through him at the very sight of this 
perfect stranger. He need h,ardly have 
idamed himself, however, for the stealthy, 
sidelong glance of the latter’s small black 
eye, and the cynical curl of the coarse, 
cruel mouth, would h.ave warned the 
merest child that, despite the oily smooth¬ 
ness of his broad, sleek face, that man 
was not to be trusted. 

“Hadn’t you better come in now'!" 
said a cheery voice behind him ; “the 
air’s apt to he rather damp here after 
sundown.” 

“ Thank.s, I will come in soon ; but I 
like to be out in the air as long as I can. 
I feel wonderfully better already, thanks 
to your kindness, Mr. Herron.” 

“No thanks, pray,” answered the genial 
President of the Mission SohooL “I only 
wish I could have done more to make 
you comfortable. If I had you at home 
m Pittsburg I’d try to show you what a 
Penn.sylvanian welcome means ; but out 
litre in the wilderness I must just do the 
best I can for you.” 

“No one could have done more, I’m 
sure,” said Mr. IVolfert, laying down the 
volume that he had been reading. “ By- 
the by, who was that man who came out 
just now 1 I hope I’m not fanciful, but 
I've never seen any one whom I liked 
less at first sight.” 

“ You’re not fanciful at all; I felt just 
the same the first time/saw him, and 
I’ve had good cause since then to know 
that I was right. He’s just one of the 
scoundrels who get these poor half-ca-ste-s 
(many of whom are very decent folk 
indeed) a bad name all over India. He's 
made a gre,at deal by money-lending, 
which is .supposed to be his re.gular occu¬ 
pation ; but every one here knows— 
though unluckily he's been too cunning 
to leave any legal proof of it—that he’s 

* Vukoob KJian flpfl from Kabul In October, 1S79, 
nml enve hlmfiell np to Iho Knclish, by whom he wus 
t-atabllj-hetl at I>ebra. At tbo time of niy visit the 
deposed kjiijf vvjis applying to the British Governineut 
for a monthly pciiBion, which lias since been granted 
him.- 1 >. i:. 


got another occupation as well, namel;^, ' 
kidnajipiug and .selling native children.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mr. Wolfert, beginning 
to feel intere.sted. 

“ He’.s been here several times on one 
pretext oi- another,” continued Mr. Her¬ 
ron, “ and I've just been telling him that I 
won’t have him here any more, for I’m as 
certain as I can be that he’s,j ust spying 
around for a chance of snapping up some 
of these poor little Hindus of mine in 
the school here. If ever there was a 
rascal, Lai Singh is one.” 

Just then a shout was heard outside, 
and in rushed Frank Leighton, with his 
inseparable Friedrich at his heehs as 
usual. 

“News for you, Mr. 'Wolfert!” cried 
he, waving an open letter over his head. 
“ Here’s a letter from the old general (the 
man who invited u.s to come and stay 
with him at Bombay, you know), and he 
says he won’t be satisfied unless you come 
too, for he’s sure that the sea air will be 
the very thing to set you up again now 
that the cool season’s fairly in.” 

“ But who told him that I was ill at 
all?” inquired Arthur, with .a slight 
tinge of vexation in his tone. 

“/ did, to he sure,” answered the un¬ 
abashed Frank ; “ I knew you wouldn’t 
let me do it if I asked leave, so I did it 
without asking. Come, Mr. Wolfert, 
don’t go and spoil our plans for nothing; 
you’re only being coerced for your own 
good, as you said when you tied me down 
m bed.^that time that I hail the fever, 
and wanted to get up and dance about 
the room in my night shirt.” 

“Well, if you put it that Avay,” said 
the young teacher, laughing in spite of 
himself, “ I suppose I must give in. I’ll 
write to General Calverley to-night, and 
accept with thanks.” 

“ Well done our side ! ” shouted Frank, 
throwing up his big round hat of bananii- 
pith so recklessly as very nearly to hit 
Ullmann in tlie eye. “ Now we’ll all 
three go together, and you shall tell us 
the history of all the places between this 
and Bombay. By-the-by, was that man 
who drove away from here just now any¬ 
body in particular ? He’s had a pretty 
narrow escape, whoever he is.” 

“What do you mean ? ” asked both the 
elder men at once. 

“Why, there were two men just out¬ 
side there, waiting to rob him.” 

“ Rob him in open daylight, right in 
the middle of a town !’’ cned Mr. Herron. 
“ That can’t be, surely. Tell us ail about 
it, my Ixiy.” 

“Well, you know, he was coming out 
of the avenue gate just as we were going 
in, and as we stood aside to let his car¬ 
riage pass we sjiied two men crouching 
behind one of those trees'that grow clo.se 
to the wall. One of them pointed to 
him, and then looked at the other, as 
much as to say, ‘Is this the man?’ and 
the other made a sign as if ho were say¬ 
ing ‘Yes.’ But just then they caught 
sight of us, and vanished as if the earth 
had swallowed them.” 

“What were the men like?” asked Mr. 
Herron, now looking very grave indeed. 

“I can’t tell you, for I didn’t see 
their faces. One was a good deal taller 
than the othei-, and they wore both 
dressed like Hindus.” 

But just at that moment the talk 
wa.s interrupted by a native .servant 
coming up to announce dinner, and in 
they all went together. 

The meal lasted rather longer than 


usual that evening, and by the time they 
had finished the moon was already he- 
gimiing to peer above the tree-tops. 
Tht^y were standing watching it in front 
of the house, when suddenly the darkness 
wa.s broken by a fierce red glare from the 
other side of the common, waxing and 
waning like the fiame of some vast lamp. 

“ A fire ! ” cried Leighton, w.aving his 
hand. “Come, Fred, here’s another 
chance for you to ‘run with the ma¬ 
chine,’ as j'ou used to do years ago. 
Come along ! ” 

And away went the two hoys as fast as 
they could run. 

.Arthur wished to go too, but 3 Ir. 
Herron stopped him short at once. 

“ Mustn’t think of it, my dear fellow ; 
you're really not strong enough yet to do 
any good there, and you’d only ri.sk being 
hurt, /’ll go and see after the Ijoys, and 
you just sit still where you are.” 

Jlr. Herron’s progress was easy enough, 
for although night htul now fairly set in, 
the flames were already so high as to 
light up the whole town with a blood-red 
glow, in which the giant trees stooil out 
like threatening phantoms, while the hill 
white houses on either side of the com¬ 
mon came and w'ent in the fitful glare as 
figures in a magic-lantern. 

For some time he was quite alone, 
although in the distance numbers of 
shadowy forms could be seen hurrying 
toward the scene of action. But at length 
a native policeman whom he knew came 
scampei'ing past, and Mr. Hei i-oii hailed 
him at once. 

“ Whose house is it that's on fire, -Ali 
.Jematlar 1 ” 

“Lai Singh’s, the nioney-leiuler. Padre 
Sahib,” answered the man, saluting as he 
hurried by. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Lai Singh’s house was a white two- 
storeyed building, with a flat roof, stand¬ 
ing by itself in a small garden just at the 
back of the native quarter, in which most 
of his clients were to be found. The fire 
had made unusually rapid progre.ss even 
for that dry season, and the whole front 
of the house was one red, roaring blaze, 
before the hot breath of which the beau¬ 
tiful tropical plants of the garden were 
shrivelling up like tinder on every side. 

It was manifestly ho^less to think of 
saving the hou.se ; all that could be done 
was to get out the inmates and furniture 
as quictcly as possible. But although a 
considerable crowd had already assem¬ 
bled, no one appeared very eager to assi.st. 
Nearly all of them had suffered from the 
money-lender’s exactions at one time or 
another, and were perhaps not sorry to 
see the man who had inflicted so much 
misery upon others, sufl'ering himself in 
his turn. 

The native police, however, went to 
work manfully. While some brought 
bucket after bucket from a neighbouring 
watercourse to dash upon the flames that 
were now threatening the side entrance, 
otlier.s broke in and dragged out Lai 
Singh’.s wife, now senseless from terror, 
ami the two children who were with her. 
The usurer himself was nowhere to he 
seen. 

But at that instant a new clement of 
horror was added to the .scene. A woinau 
holding a hahy in her arms and crying 
piteously for help had just appeared on 
the flat roof, and a muttered exclamation 
of dismay broke fi'om the crowd below ns 
tliey re.alised hei- peril. The stairs Imn 
fallen in, and no help could reach her . 



Sevenil of tli© lookers-on recognised 
the wonuu^ ns Lai Singh’s (ojah (native 
nurse), and gnessed at once how the 
mishap luul CKX'niTecl. She liad gone up 
to the ro*»f to sleep, taking the baby 
along with her, and being, no douV)t, 
pirtudly stupefie<l by the smoke, had 
awoke only to find her last hope of escaj>e 
gnjie. 

“A ladder! a ladder!’ shouted Mr. 
Herron, wlio ha<l just i-oine up. “ Twenty 
rupees i‘'> any nuin wliodl go and bring a 
iuider!-'’ 

A dozen eager volunteers at once 
started off in every direction, but it was 
fast IxK'omuig terribly evident that the 
assistance, wlien it came, would probably 
cotne too late. Tongues of flame were 
alr^^ady curling round the parapet, and 
it was plain that the whole roof must 
sfon crash in. 

“I say, Fre<l, rrrw’/ we climb up there 
sf'Ujehowr’ stiitl Frank Leighton, looking 
savagely up at the uiiswilable wall. 

“Dere ish noting to climb by!” an¬ 
swered ITlIuiann, shaking his head de¬ 
spondently. “ All de trees arc too far 
avay! ” 

In the general confusion no one liad 
notice^l .a tall man in a white jacket and 
broad-bruiuned “sun-hat,” wlio had come 
up, accompanied by a boy, from tlie rofwl 
leading to the Caledonian Hotel. At tlie 
first glance they seemed to take in the 
whole situation. The boy shot a keen 
look at the surrounding trees, and seeing 
that they were all too tar ott’to be of use, 
lie darted suddenly toward a clump of 
ntagniticerit bamboos more than forty 
feet ill heiglit, and began to climb tlie 
nearest stem as nimbly as a squirrel. 

*'AJ1 right, Phil!” shoute^l the wliite- 
jacketed man. 

“ All right, father,” answered Phil, 
cheerily ; “I think I can fix it now.” 

The crowd, wliose attention was thus 
«tracted to him for the first time, stared 
ill silent bewilderment. Was the boy 
mild f What could he possibly hope to 
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■ gain by cliinliiiig a hamhoo that shot 
I straight up into the air sovei’al yards 
I away from the nearest point of the burn¬ 
ing house. 'J 

liut they soon saw that he was wiser 
than they thouglit him. As he climbed 
higher and higher the tall stem, pliant 
as a gutta-percha whip, bogjui to bend 
toward the house under lus weight. 
Down, down, down came the great tish- 
iiig-rod, while the in-draw'u breath of tlie 
crowd below .sounded like a hiss, as tJiey 
watched him swinging in mul-air. And 
now the top of the bamboo overlapped 
the parapet, and now it hung fairly 
over tlie roof; and now the daring bo}'' 
alighted upon the house-top witli a shout 
of triumph, lustily echoed by Frank and 
Friedrich. 

But they shouted too .soon. The pliant 
stem, suddenly released from its weight, 
sprang back, jerked itself loose from his 
strained lingers, and flew up into the air 
again, far out of reach, leaving him on the 
burning roof ■without any way of escape. 

A groan burst from the crowd, for it 
seem(*d as if Phil’s gallantly liad only 
added anotlier victim to those already 
doomed ; but the brave lad never lo.st 
heart for a moment. 

“ Father,’^cried he, “tell them to hold 
up a cari>et, or a rug, or .something, and 
well droj> into it one by one.” 

But neither carpet nor rug was forth¬ 
coming, and still the men sent for ladders 
did not return. Meanwhile the flames 
gained more and more upon the roof, 
w hile cul ls of wdiite smoke came oozing 
through the cracks wliicli now’ began to 
appear in every part of it. ; 

Suddenly Frank darted with a joyful 
shout toward.s a wood-cart that had just 
halted in the road behind. To cut loo.se 
the long rope that corded the w'ood, and 
: fly bacK vith it while the driver wius 
staring at the fire, was the w'ork of a 
moment. j 

“ Can you catch ? ” shouted he, knotting 
the cord to a heavy stone. 



“Ilather!” replied Phil, as coolly as 
if he wei’e only ))laying football. 

Up ilew' the stone into his hands, ar.d 
in another moment he was lowering the 
baby to Frank and Ullmanu. Tluoi, 
pulling up the cord again, he fa.stened it 
securely round a iirojecting spout. The 
nurse—a strong, active woman, whose 
first panic had almost subsided by thi.s 
time, descended oisilj'’ enough, and Pliil 
slid clown after her. 

“ Well done, my boy,” cried Mr. Herron, 
as the young hero reached tiie ground iii 
safety. “\ou’vo beaten Casabianca in 
his ow'n line tliis time ! ^ 

“Hollo!” exclaimed Phil'sf.athor,step¬ 
ping eagerly forward ; “ I ought to know* 
that voice, anyhow’ ! ” 

Just at that moment a bi'ight jet of 
flame lit up the fac<\s of both men, and 
two cries burst fortli like one, 

“ David Herron, of Pittsburg, or his 
ghost 1 ” 

“ Nadab Summerton, of Philadelphia, 
sure enough !” 

“ Well, w'ho w’ould ever have thought 
of meeting you hereP’ cried Mr. Sum¬ 
merton, shaking hands cordially witli hi.s 
newly-found friend. “ Why, it must Ix^ 
ten years, good, since the last time we 
met ! ” 

“ It’s all of that,” answered Mr. Herron, 
“and I dare say vve’re both changed a 
little since the old college days. This is 
your son, I suppose “I ” 

“That’s so, and I’m just taking him 
around the world with me to smarten 
him up a bit. Here, Phil, come and 
shake Lands with Mr. Herron. A’ouAe 
heard me talk of liiia pretty often, 1 
guess.” 

“ He’s his father’s owni son, every ineli 
of him I” said the Pre.sideut of the Mis¬ 
sion School, as he ^m.sped the boy’s 
blackened hand heartily, “and I’m glad, 
for the credit of the old ‘ Keystone State,’ 
that it’s one of our Pennsylvania boys 
who has done such a feat as that.” 

(ro bf contiinttd.) 
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W HAT a change has come over the River : 
Thames since Dr. Patrick Colquhoun 
promulgated hi» scheme of “ marine : 
police” for tlie protection of shijie, barges, 
batn, quays, wharfs, and the goods with 
»hich they -v^-ere freighted I I 

Thw was in 1797, and at that time the ■ 
wiQnal amount of property exjiosed to the | 
depr^iationa of river pirat^, “.Hcuftle liun* ; 
ters,'* “night plunderers or light hoi-Hcnien,” | 
day plunderers or heavy horsemen, coopers, j 
*>»ifllark.««, lumpers, and longshore-men gene- ! 
fdly, hy whatever name they were kno\Yn, 
estiinated at over seventy-fivo million.^ | 
rtcrling, and the annual loss occasioned hy ' 
robberies wa.s estimate! at over lialf a inil- 
li«m sterling, the loss to the revenue exceed¬ 
ing fifty thousand pounds. ! 

He river at that time may lie said to have ! 
KPn practically unguarded, for though hero I 
^■'1 lucre merchants and ow’ners of vessels 
employed ■watclmicn to look affer their pre- 
ami goo<ls, yet these men 'ivero either ! 
jncflicienl or in league with tlie thieves. We j 
know how ex|>ope<i the liondon streets were ! 
this lime from the total inadequacy of the \ 
to cope with the evil and daring 
•■piritswho roamed about for the purposes of , 
plQoder and robbery, aiul it is not to be won- j 


WITH THE THAMES P0L3 

[By our Special Commlssioxer.] 

I.—A BEIKK GLIMPSE AT THEIR Hl.STORV. 

dored at that .such a splendid ground for the ' 
display of tlieir abilities in this direction as 
tJio Thames presented should have been left 
unvisited. I 

But a change ■was greulually making itself j 
felt Henry Fielding, the novelist, in 1753, , 
tlien a magistrate at Bow Street, and bis , 
half-brother, Sir John Fielding, who after¬ 
wards held the same post, were engaged in ’ 
planning reforms for the lietter protection of 
the metropolis and for the imjirovenient of , 
the police, which at that time only consi.sted , 
of forty men, with sixty-eight other con¬ 
stables for tlie protection of the great roads 
leading out of and into the metropoll**. 

And here it may l)e worth noting, as a coin- ’ 
cidenoe, that when an inquiry was ordered ' 
in 1877 into the grievances of the . 

Colonel W. Fielding was a memlicr of the 
commission of inquiry. 1 

The changes were further stimulated hy ] 
the piiblic^Uion by Dr. Colquhoun of certain 
suggestions and alterations; and in 1792 he | 
was one of tlie three stiiK'ndiary magistrates i 
apminted iu that year, tliis being tho thin , 
end of tho wedge of reform, for liilherto the 
magi.strates had hcen remunerated by “ fees” | 
or tines jiaid by Uie prisoners brought before ' 
them, a sy.-(tem which oi>ened the door to 
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hriljerj' of the worst kind, whilst it contri¬ 
buted to miscarriage of justice of tho gros.sest 
description. Four years after Ills appoint¬ 
ment Dr. Colquhoun published his long-cele¬ 
brated book, “A Treatise on tlio Polico of 
tho Metropolis,” and then it W'as that the 
committee of the West Indian traders ap- 
iKjaled to him to draw up some schcine of 
water police for the better [irotection of their 
projierty. 

A by no means ea.sy task, for, as we have 
seen, tho.se who imule a living hy tiiese river 
piraeie-s yvero a numerou.s and desperate 
clas.s, and were in league ■with nearly every 
one who trailed and worked uimn the river 
and the quays, and the shij>s and 1>oat.s fre¬ 
quenting tlie river. T'o .such an extent did 
tho iamification.s of this combinution of la*-- 
cals .spread that cii.stoiii.s-house oflicers were 
incliuled therein. im]>o!le<l tliorcto by tho 
miserable pay w fdcli ilioy receive*! from the 
Government; nml so daring were these 
(hieves that they wore frequently known to 
weigh a sliip’s anchor, hoLt it w ith the cable 
into a boat, and when discovered, to huil iho 
captain, tell )iim of lii.s loss, ainl row away, 

Tliey would cut lighters ami other <’raft 
.adrift, run them asliore, and clear them «'f 
evcrytlung on Ixiard. A story is told of theii* 
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Aiulacity which clearly shows how diilicuU it 
was to deal with these men. A captain 
HU|ierintendin;; the nnlnatlin^' of a car^'o of 
suL'ar(a comiiuKlity which the thieve-* p^tly 
valued) kept a strict watch upon the lunipers, 
as the labourers were then called, to prevent 
any depredations; hut whilst so en^aj'ed a 
iKiiiy of li^diteriiien entered his cabin, where 
iiad l)ecn stowe<l a <piantity of su^r, the 
captain’s private pniiwrty, and passing it 
through the cabin window into a boat moored 
astern, got clean away with it, the captain 
not disc<ivcring his loss until some hours 
after. We are assured that “ au apprentice 
to a ‘game-waterman’ often kept his country 
house and saddle-horse.” 

But this state of things was not to last 
much longer. T*«s committee of the West 
Indian merchanUand traders, whose proj>erty 
ap|»cars to have sutrered more th.'in that of 
Olliers, at a meoltngheld on the .10th January, 
1708, approved tlie scheme whiidi Dr. Cohiu- 
houn drew up, ami on the 27th of .March of the 
same year (Jovemment gave its uctiuieacence 
thereto, and exjdicitly cotiHrmed this a]>pro- 
val by a letter dated the IGth of May from 
the Duke of Portland to Lonl Penrhyn, the 
chairman of the NN'est Indian Planters' Asso¬ 
ciation, in which )>art of tlie ex)iense of the 
“marine jiolice” was guaranteed by the 
Government. 

The headquarters of the new* force wsis 
established at ‘ioO, Wapiung New Stairs, the 
site of the present chief oihee of the Thames 
Police as it exists to-day, this sjiot licing 
selected for the rca.son that it was “ as near 
as possible the centre ]K>int whei'O ships dis¬ 
charge.” Tlie olHcers ap|K>inted numliered 
eighty persons in all, paitl out of the “ {Kilii'c 
funds,and 1,120 persona who were under 
the HUper>‘LHion of these oOicers, but were 
paid by tho^ shijxiwners employing them. 
Tlie various dtlicers were thus deuuminated : 

1 chief clerk and cashier for general pur- 
pOBCB. 

1 house Bur\’eyor and 8U)>erintendent of 
ship's constables. 

4 boat 8ur\*€yor8 for visiting ships. 

6 perambulating suneyors for visiting 
ships, etc. 

18 watermen attached to these surveyors. 

1 sun eyor of the quays. 

2 assistant surveyers. 

30 quay piards, under the snperintendent. 
These, with the magistrate, clerks, and the 
memliers of the judicial dej»artment, consti¬ 
tuted the iKilioe pnqter. In addition, there 
were 220 snip's constables ami 000 lumpers, 
who were all jiaid, as we have said, hy the 
owners of shijM and merchants employing 
them; but they were alt duly enrolled, and 
t<Kik the oath of allemance to the King and 
of faithful sendee to the West India ]ilanters. 
The total expense of the police was not to ex- 
cee<l ^,000 jier annum. And with this staff 
of officers, and under these circuinstances, 
the Thames Police conimenceil bu-siness r>n 
the 2nd of July, 1798, the magistrate being 
“John Harriott, Ksq. and when we re¬ 
member that up to that time not a single 
guard-lwiat hml ever patndled the river, we 
can fully niiderstami flie difficulties and 
dangers w'hicli yet awaited the new force. 
But HO successful were they in their efforts 
that during the first year of tbeir work no 
less than 2,200 jiersons were convicted of mis¬ 
demeanours on the river. Thw fact, together 
with the great saving of property — estimated 
to amount, in the cose of the NVest Indian 
planters alone, to no less a sum tlian £1.50,000 

-awakened general interest in the scheme, 
and other merchants and shipow’ners were in* 
vited to come in and contribute toward the 
o\|)«nses of the isdice, so that tliey might be 
increased in nuiubeni and tlieir usefulness 
extended. « 

On the 13th of .Tune, 1709, at a meeting of 
West Indian planters held at Wright’s C’onee 
House, Soho Square, Dird Penrhyn in the 
‘diair, a vote ot thanks was iiassed to Dr. 
Gulquhoun for his exertions in establishing 
♦ be “Marine Police,” whereby tlie pnipcriy 


on the river had been so efficiently protected 
from the depredations of the river pirates; 
and a resolution was adopted confirming a 
proposal to extend the ntierations of the 
jKihce, the ex{ienses of such extension to be 
met by tonnage dues, ranging from a farthing 
to sixpence, on all vessels entering the Port 
of Ixmdon. There was to he a superintend* 
ing magistrate, a resident justice, a clerk, a 
chief constable, and fifty petty constables, 
to lie increased to one hundred as occasion 
demande<l, in addition to the officers already 
employed, and they were to have jurisdiction 
along the whole course of the river, and In 
the adjacent counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Essex. 

In 1800 Dr. Odquhoun, with the assistance 
of Bentliani, and acting uixm suggestions 
afforded bv Mr. Harriott, ilrew up ilie 
Thames Po'lice Act (40 George ni. c. 8/), and 
in the same year he iniblished “ A Treuti.se 
on the ('ommcrco and Police of the Biver 
Thames.” And thus the work of reform 
gradually went on. The inquiries into the 
land jKiIice which took place in 1812, 1818, 
1817, 1822, and 1828, and the reforms conse- 

? uent thereon, paved the way for Sir Robert 
’eel's Police .4ct (10 George IV. c. 44), which 
met with so much opposition, and wliich, it 
was predicted, would lead to the violation of | 
the liberty ot the subject, but w hich has led 
to the safety and protection of life and pro- | 
perty thrnimhout the kingdom. This latter | 
Act was followed by the 2 A* 3 Viet. cap. 47, , 
which not only extended the metropolitan I 
{Kilice district to a radius of fifteen miles ' 


ping (the headquartera), and (wo vessels, tlie 
Royalist and the Spray, used as stations. 
The twenty-four hours are divitled into four 
w’atches of six hours each, so arranged that a 
boat comes in every two hours and a fre-'^li 
crew go out, the men in the lioat having six 
honrs^duty on the river and twelve hours off; 
thus the nver is constantly {lairolled day and 
night by the ^Kilice, who Keep a watchful eye 
U]ion ever^'thing affoat, and not only regard 
the movements of all doubtful clmracters w ith 
a keen scrutiny, but look out for dead hodie**. 
the rescue of w'ould-be suicides, rendering 
help at fires on board ship, recovering and 
reporting on drifting vessels and w're^agc, 
and generally supervising all that is going on 
n)M>n the bo^m of w'hat writers are fond of 
calling the “silent highway,” but which L* 
never really silent or still the four-and-twenty 
hours rouml, for in this age of steam and 
high-]»ressuro work goes on m the river willi- 
out cessation, and the noise of luailing and 
unloading, the clang of the chain, the rattle 
of the w*ind]as.s, the shouts of men, and the 
whistle of the steam-engine may Ixj heard 
nnv iiour of tlie four-and-twenty. 

it is sometimes imagined tliat the work of 
the Thames Police is useless and their duty 
light: but those who have jiatridleil the river 
with them in their day and night watches 
know different to this, and this dilfcrence wo 
intend to show* in sub^nent papers, Imving 
licen on duty with them up and down tlio 
river for this special purpose. 

It may with some truth lie said that the 
river, and tJie character of its frequenters. 



from Charing Cross, hut gave the force juris¬ 
diction over the River Thames. The clause 
stating—“ The Metroiiolitan Police liave 
jurisdiction unon the iliver Thames within 
or adjoining llie counties of Middlesex, Sur¬ 
rey, Ilerksnire, Essex, and Kent, and the 
City of l»ndon and its Liberties, and in and 
on the several creeks, inlets, and waters, 
docks, wharves, quays, and landing-places 
adjacent,’* and thus hy this Act the Tnatues 
Police became the Thames Police division of 
the Metropolitan Police, an amalgamation 
which waseffec(e<l in 18^. 

The duties of the Thames Police are ex¬ 
ceedingly varied and arduous, and are carried 
out by one hundred and eighty men, five first 
and second-class inspectors, nineteen third- 
class inspectors, one chief insjiector, and one 
superintendent, one detective sergeant, and 
three detective constahles. There are staiioDs 
at Waterloo Bridge, Blackwall, Erith, Wap- 


have improved since Dr. Colquhonn estab¬ 
lished his “ Marine Police,” a tact wliich w’C 
do not attempt to gainsay; but take away 
and alioHsh tlie river |M>lice, and the condition 
of things would soon drift back into a very 
goo<l resemblance of w*hat it was in those day^- 
In the condition of the river and its conipani- 
five freedom from thieves we wiine.ss the ful¬ 
filment of Dr. Colqulioun's prophoiry, when he 
said, in advocating the further extension of 
marine jiolice, “Fortunately, however, for 
the best interests of mankind, sucJi a system 
has been demonstrated to be practicable, lu 
its further otieration the true hapisness and 
comfort of tlie jieople will inevitatdy l»e pm- 
moted, while ujmn extending security to com¬ 
mercial projierty, the urivileges of inoocem'^ 
will be preserved ana the comforts of ci'd 
society emineiitly enlarged.” 

(To frs cimtiniMd.) 
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OUE GEEAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

HARROW. 

Bv AX Old Harrow Bov. 


I ^'^VERV seliool has its own rules of etiquette 
j and customs, which are as rigidly en- 
roreed and bowed down to by the boys as arc 


IV.—ETIQUETTE AND CUSTOMS. 

compulsory footliall, and a like power rests 
in the hands of the captain of the eleven with 
regard to cutting cricKet fagging. Tliere is 


Breakfast and tea fags come next. Each 
sixth-form boy has two, and the head of the 
house may have three if there are a autlicient 



Byron’* Tomb, Harrow Churchyard. 


Lych Gate, Harrow Churchyard. 


^customs and rules of a State. This is 
Kniar* accounted for by (he fact that these 
roles liave been framed and instituted by the 
Iwjs thenwelves. They belong to them, and 
fiotihe "ovcniing l*ody and masters, though 
by the latter. 

Tbe niwt noticeable of these is the sacred- 
^ of Sixtli Form and monitors. A Sixth- 
lorm l»oy is looked upon as a superior being, 
^D'l u l>edged round with authority an(l 
It is a criminal oftence to “ c'lieek ” , 
j* • wth-fonn, however small a boy he may j 
and the offender is pretty sure to come 
ro lor a monitors whopping, otherwise a 
on the Ijaok. Ana this brings us to 
feature. The monitors are allowed 
® ‘whop” for any oflenco against good 
good morals, or discipline in their 
for the honse-masters place a laige 
J^ount of authority in the hands of the 
wuiors in their liou.ses. The head of the 
has the power to whop for cutting 


an extreme form of pun¬ 
ishment, wliidj happily 
there is little need to have 
recourse to. It .is .only 
ap]>lieil in cases which 
bring tliscr6<iit on tlie 
Hch(xd as a body, aiul all 
the Iroys are suj)posc‘d to 
take part in it. The 
scliool is assembled in 
Fourth-fonn room by order 
of the monitors, and the 
culprit is publicly whop- 
iK.*d by tljeni before tlie 
iHjys. Tlie schiKjl then 
forms two lines down the 
stejrs to the gate of the 
yard, and between tliese 
lines file offender has to 
paas, and overj’ one is required to kick him. 
The writer has witiie-ssed two puniHhment.s 
of this class on the same moniing, and they 
were as unpleasant sights as could well be 
witiieeseil, nut doubtless acted advantage¬ 
ously a-s warnings. 

Fagging, ngaiiist w'hicli so much has been 
said and written, is, in my opinion, one of tlie 
most splendid institutions ever devised at a 
piililic school wlien projierly controlle<l and 
carried out—mind, I mean controlled by the 
Iroys themselves, not by the nia.sters. At 
Harrow only the Lower School are fagged, and 
tlie fagging may be divided into tour divi- 
sion.s. To commence with the l>oys in tlie 
First Shell, these are only liable to night 
faj^ng, and do not amio on duty till after 
tea or aupjier, and tlieir duties are of the 
lightest'description—viz., to go round the 
Sixtli-form rooms at ten o’clock and let tlie 
beds down and occasionally take a me.Hsage 
or fetch a book for one of the Sixth Form. 


number of Lower-school boys available. Tlieii 
duties consist iii taking up their ma.sters‘ 
tea and breakfast, laying an«l clearing the 
table, and making the tea, cotfec, and toast. 
A breakfast fag has generally one week on 
duty and one oS’. The sumnumH for a fag is 

the wonl “ B-o—o o—y ! ” drawled out to 

the longest possible length at the top of the 
callers voice. Fags soon come to distinguUli 
their various masters' calls, though they may 
l>e at a distant part of the house. 

House-Wjy is iierliaiw the most disagreeable 
form of duty. All the lower bov.s take tld.s 
in turn for one day. The Imy wlio filLs that 
jio.sition lia.s to return to the hou.se the 
moment he gets out of scliool and hold him¬ 
self in readine.s,s to answer the call of any 
Sixtli-form who requires his services. A 
Sixtli-form may put a Ixiy on “house-boy ’ 
for so many days as a jmiii.shment. 

The last cla.ss of fags arc cricket fags. 
These only come into cxisterK*c during the 
summer ([uarter, an<l have to go down to tlio 
crickct-lield three hours a w\'ck to Held for 
the Eleven and JSi> th-froin playei-s. So much 
for fagging. 

Harrow has a rrcculiar oti<iuelto about .a 
new iioy. For tlie first thruo tcniis he is 
there he is bound to give his name if a.sketl 
it, but after he h.as boon there two quartern 
lie is at lil>erty to ask otlier l>«)ys tlicirs, sup- 
liosing they have not come l)efore him. 

He is not alloM ed to write liis name on his 
l)ed or table, or in fact anywhere, until ho 
has Injen two quarters, and not to cut it until 
lie has been three. If he does so it is con- 
sideretl check, and he may come in for a 
licking. 

Harrow abounds in nicknames and slang, a 
favourite form of contraction bcin" to cut tbo 
word in half, and add er, ,thu8 duckpuddle 




























l eeoiues ducker, footlxall footer, sick-room ’ 
si'‘ker, si>eech - room P|)cecljer. All the 
jjiastera have nicknames, eitlier from some 
].«culiarity or from the twistin*; of their 
]»roper names. Tlie writer reineinl>ers when 
lio wtis a new \ioy hein" asked whicli niatlie- 
matieal master he went to, and rc}>lyin<;, Mr. 
d't.ak,” the only name he knew the late Mr. 
-‘larillier hy, who had won that sobriquet 
from the manner in which he pronounced the 
vvord matheumfic. ' 

Among the slang words a few of the moi'e 
otmimon are, a tolly for a candle, a tosh—a ’ 
f()ot-l>ath, a froustor—an easy-ehair, a froust j 
—an extra hour or two in hediu the morning, 
]mpe—pupil-room, trials—examinations, a ' 
»wot—a boy who works. 



the following subjects, and shall annonnee vaiioiis i 
K}thcr8. specialty chosen to suit all classes of readers, j 
as the volume progresses. ^Ye should like to repeat , 
here what we have more than once stated, that where 
there may seem to be any doubt aa to our exact mean- i 
ing in the announcement of subjects, competitors will I 
he quite safe in following their own judgment in the 
matter. Our one object in offering the prizes and , 
selecting the subjects bein;^ to help our readers, they 
may be quite sure we should not allow any deserving 
worker to suffer because of any accidental misuuder- 
staudlng. The general rules must, however, be strictly 
adhered to. 

It will be seen that this year, ns previously, we have 
selected subjects likely to afford all classes n fair 
chance—boys at home, and at schools; boys with 
leisure and opportuuities, and buys who arc already 
engaged in the sterner duties of life ; bt^ys to whom a 
pireliminary outlay may be no great object, and boys 
wlio rarely have a shilling to spare. All the subjects 
are v(jtiaUy open to every reader u/itkin the ayes spe- 
ci/ied ; so that any one reader may. If so disposed, try 
in all the competitions. 


I.—Illuminating Competition. 

Tlicse particular competitions have proved so im- 
nxnsely popular witli readers of all ages and grades of 
skill that we have determined to continue them. 

We oiler now Kouu Prizes, of Tieo Gnimas, One 
G'linea and a Half, One Guinea, and Uitlf-a-Guinea 
respectively, for the best Illumiii.’ition (ip oils or water- 
clours) of a Bible promise or prayer, which maybe 
selected, at tlie option of the competitors, from either 
t!»c (dd or the New Testamoiit. Competitors will be 
• iivided into four cla-«ses, according to age, and one 
Prize will be .awarded in each class, First’class, from 
11) to ‘_'4; second chiss, from 15 ti. 11); third class, from 
11 to 15 : fourth class, all ages up to 11. The highest 
Prize «ill go to the class showitig the greatest merit. 
CnmpetitoM are not prohibited from using i»urchased 
designs, hut the colouring must be wholly llioir own, 
ami, other things .being equal, the preference w ill be 
uiven to orig'nal work tlironghout. The size, material, 
etc., are left to the choice of comjjetitors. 


¥lie Soy’^ Owq Papei'. 

Harrow jilories in a peculiar dress, and a ■ 
.stranger visiting the school for the first tinio I 
must l>e struck by the low-crowned, wide- ! 
hriinined straw hats whicli arc worn summer 
and winter, save on Sundays, wlicu top hats 
appear, and the “clawhammer” dress coats 
oi the Ujjper School and the jackets of the 
Lower boys. Of recent years the broad 
Eton collar worn outside the jacket on the 
shoulders has liecoiiic the fashion among the 
younger boys, and the innovation is by no 
means an improvement. The hoys are only 
allowed to wear black ties. 

As to the cost of a l)oy at Harrow, i 
supi) 0 .sing him not to be extravagant, and 
not to require many thing.s from the tailor’s ' 
and drajier’s, for which he miLst get onlere j 


from his house-master, unless ho pays for 
them out of his own juirsc, he will e.-use the 
parental pocket to the tune of about .-tloO to 
£160 if in a big liousc, or £200 in a small 
house, where the food is suppo.sed to be of a 
more delicate and sumptuous nature, though 
as far as the writer’s experience goes there is 
nothing to find fault yvitn in this direction in 
big or small houses. 

}f?liould any readers of these pariers wish to 
know more of the past history of Harrow tliey 
cannot do l>etter than iwnise “ Harrow 
.School,” hy Mr. Percy M. Thornton, to which 
work the writer wishes to acknowleilge his 
indehtodness for several facts in the earlier 
jiortiou of these papers. s, G. 

(TUB END.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 

The last date for sending in is Javiiaru 31«t, 1S80 : 
and as we never attempt to commeuce the juljudic.y 
tion until the prescril>ed d.'itc is past, nothing is 
gained by competitors in hurrying in their work. All 
oOTid fide readers of our pages within the ages raen- 
tloned may compete. I&e ' ‘ Rules ami Condiffomi.’'J 


n.—Music Competition. 

Our Inst two Music Competitions were very success¬ 
ful, and we see no reason why the present one should 
not be even more so. We offer, then. Two Prize-S of 
Tieo Guineas and One Guinea respectively, for the 
best musical setting, with organ or pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment, of any of the verses appearing In our last 
volume (Vol, vii ). There will bo two classes—J uiilor, 
all ages up to 18: Senior, from 18 to 24. The tost day 
fvr se^uliiXQ in is February 2Stk, 1880. [NVe “iiidco and 
Conditions."] 


in.—Drawing Competition. 

To encourage a taste for art, with all its refining 
Influence, we offer Special Art Prizi-sj. as follows 
We will give Two Prizes, of T-wo Guineas and One. 
Guinea respectively, for the best original sketch, 
whether iu oils or water-colours, of a group of English 
wild flowers. There will be two divisions—Junior, all 
ages up to 18; Senior, from 18 to 24. The size, ma¬ 
terial, etc., are left to tlie choice of competitors. The 
*last day fvr »ending in is Uarch 31x1, 1S86. [See 
” Rules and Co7iditions."] 


IV.—Fretwork and Carving 
Competition. 

So great has always been the interest shown in our 
Fretwork Competitions, that wo liave dotermlnetl to 
give further Prizes in connection with the subject. 
We now, therefore, offer Two Prizes, of Two OutHsas 
and One Guinea respectively, for the best Viking 
Shield (See drawing on page 25 for stiggestions as to 
I form, style, etc.). The size, wood, tools, etc., are left 
j entirely to competitors’ own choice, but the natui^ 
difficulties presented by some woods over others will 
( of course be taken into due consideration by the adju- 
' dicators. The shield may be entirely carving— 

I whether sunk or in relief—or fretwork may be com- 
\ blned with It. The divisions as to age will be precisely 
I the same as in the above Drawing Competition; but 
the last day for sending in mil be April 30riq 1881). 

' [See ” Rules and Conditions."] 

1 •** Other competitions will be duly announced as our 

special illustrated articles on SlodeUfng, Glass-Faint- 
1 ijig), Rrassworff, etc., appear. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 

I, No article of any kind sent In will be returned, 
whether accomptnied by stamps or not—a rule ren¬ 
dered necessaiy by the immense number of readcrt 
who join in these compt^titiona. To return In all cases 
would be next to impos'^ible, and it Is not fair to make 
exceptions. The best of the articles will, as hitherto, 
be sent to hospitals, training-ships, ragced-schoolis 
and other useful puiillc instiiutl>)nB,.a a gift from the 
readers of the Bov’S Own Paper. The result of each 
eo7npetilio7i will be duly published in our coUim^is, 
and no questions on the subject can be answered 
through the post. 

\ 2. The prize-winners may either receive the money 

1 itself, or the money value in sucli approved articles or 
' books as they may select. In all cases money will be 
sent, unless wc are otherwise instructed. 

^ 3, In addition to the prizes, handsome “Certificates 

I of Merit,” suitalile for framing, signed by the IMitor, 

' will be awarded to all the more meritorious compe- 
j titors who may fail to secure prizes. 


I 4. Tlie work must in every case be the competitor s 
, own—that is, must be the product of his own hands 
and brain ; though of course any aids received merely 
in the way of suggestion, whether from book.s or 
friends, are admissible. 

6. All iiss. must have at the top of ftret page the 
full name, address, and age of sender, clenrly ami 
legibly written, thus :— 

Name. 

Addre.ss . 

Age. 

I In the case of the Illuminations, Caniugs, etc., these 
same particulars should be written on a separate piece 
of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see 
Rule 7), and must be stitehed (not pinned) on the front 
j top left-hand comer, ot gummed to the back. 

I 0. All the subjects are equally open to every com- 
petitor, but where any coiDjictitors may try for prizes 
! in two or more of the subjects, they should be careful 
to see that in every case the particulars are repeated 
j according to these itistruetions tcith each separate 
j article. 

7. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other re- 

' sponsible peraon, as genuine unaided work. By this 
1 cortlflcate we simply mean a letter, or even an endorse¬ 
ment under the competitors name, thus:—“ I hereby 
certify that the accompanying article is the unaided 
work of-Signed-. 

8. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 

outside “ Prize Competition, Class —and must be 
addi\‘ssed to “ The Editor, BoY*.s Own Paper, 66, Pater¬ 
noster Row, London,” the carriage of course. 

j prepaid 


THE “BOY’S OWN ” MEMORIAL 
TO GORDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


O N this page we publish above a new series of 
our ever popular Prize Competition subjects; 
and we sincerely hope that, in addition to all our 
I old friends, very many of our rentiers who liave not 
I liitherto taken any part in these honourable and stiuiu- 
lating trials of skill will now pluck up heart to secure 
a place amongst the competitors, and show the mettle 
of Avhicli they are made. 

1 In addition to the subjects thus announced, how- 
' ever, wo have determined to offer one or two SPKCi.tL 
' PRIZE-S, open equally with the others to all reailera 
I within the prescribed ages, and bearing more parliou- 
I larly on the “Boy's Own’’Memorial to Gordon Uiat 
' we are at present engaged In raising. 

In starting the Fund, it will be remembereil. ▼e 
' wrote that it w as our intention to apply the proceeili 
I wholly for the benefit of i)oor boys—a Working Bovs 
Home of Rest at the seaside having the prefereDCO, 

I should the funds received enable us to carry out such 
I a desirable and permanently useful scheme. 

I Up to the present, aa our columns have shown, wo 
have not received anything like the amount ncch’’* 

I for such a noble and enduring work : imt many col¬ 
lecting-cards arc still iu use, others are being al!n;«t 
I daily applied for, and donations of amounts varyujS 
' from a few i>ence to as luiiiiy pounds continue stco'luy 
! to come in. We tliiiik, therefore, wo cau now almost 
see our way to decide ddlnitely on a 

Bov’S OWN MEM'd’.IATi HOME, 
and to work steadily towards that ol)Jcct. We are 
making careful inquiry roun.l the scaroast wilhm 
reasouftide distance ftom London Tor u site suiUib.o 







^l\e O^YI\ 




(jf jO'Th a purpcee, and in due time hope to l)e able 
c.i pj ih^h the names of the gentlemen who will ai t 
« tnistee', commlitee, etc.: ami also to state tlio 
that will probably be requisite for land, 
. auil furuishing. I'he current working e.xpeuses 
ti- uijrbt to be able, by hearty co-operatlou, to raise 
J. 1 I by year. 

* la tJie meantime, wo have pleasure in offering some 
.’•peiudPrutfB for c«.*2upt<tlLiyD, as follows 


I.—DESIGN FOR “Box’s OWH” HOME. 

We offer Two PniatBS,” of 0»ie G'tti’nea each, for the 
!*o test Flans of the i)rnpo8ed “Boy's Own” Home 
if Rest for Working Lads, competitors to stand in 
t»o divisions—the awt class embracing all ages from ' 
j; 50 24. and the second class all ages up to 17. One 1 
7 nze will go to each divisioiL 

Tbf designs mnst include ground-plan, bedrooms, 
uii elevation, must be drawm to scale of either ^ or | 
i-.r-i to the foi>t, and the cost of the erection of such 
i tmTdlng must not exceed say JtSOO, reckoned at lid. 
per cubic foot 

Tk^lasi day/or sending in is February 28/A, 1886. 

fThe general “Rules and Conditions" will be the 
lULe as stated on page 78.] 


II.— Literaut Competition. 

We offer also 7'hbee Prizes of 0?»c Guinea each for 
the best set of verses entitled “ A Helping Hand,” de¬ 
scriptive or commendatory of this Boy s' Home of Best 
project. The style and metre arc left entirely to tlie 
choice of competitors, but no contribution should c.\- 
ceed in length say a column of the £. 0. P. This can 
readily be ascertained by counting the line.s. Com¬ 
petitors will be divided into three classes, and one 
prize will go to each class—Senior Division, all ngi-s 
from 18 to 24 ; Middle Division, all ages from 14 to is; 
Junior, all ages up to 14. 

The last day/or seiuting in is Ilarch ZUt, 1S86. 

[The general “Rules and Conditions” will bo the 
same as printed on page 78.] 


*,* We have only to add that while both these com¬ 
petitions are open, equally with all those printed on 
page 78, to every bond/de reader of the B. O. P., it is 
rxjteeted that all who toAe part in these ttco Special 
Memorial subjects should do at least something towards 
the Memorial Fund. The amount tliey may either 
give or collect may be but small, as all liave not the 
same opportunities ; yet it is only meet that all com¬ 
petitors should show their practical, tangible interest 
in the work by their personal efforts in its behalf. 


AMONG THE MUSHBOOMS. 


PART I. 



The Caterpillar Funs^us. 


OTP.AXGE stories are told of the enormous 
0 growth of the mushroom and its nume- 
^ relations. Clii.sin.s tells us of the 
.I'H^bold in Pannonia that liad a hearty 
on Polyporus, and then filled a chariot 
'‘Uh the fragments that remained ! We hear 
« another mushroom of the same family 
[■ ^wirnosivt) tliat in three weeks became 
♦■idity.mne inches round ! And of another 
fruxineics) that became forty-two inches 
Massachusetts, of course, has a 
•turyoQ.snch a matter. “A blacksmith at 
I-?’ thrown a.siile a piece of iron 

he had just taken from the fire, was 
^1-ed away on business. Upon his return in 
morning he was astouisned to see this 
Twee lying over the water on his smith's 
, Qgn, amas.s of fungi two feet in length. 

M crept from the iron to some adjacent 
; and not from the wood to the iron. 

' d-j immenKe mass Jiad grown during the 
•.-jre of twelve hours I ” 
bat we can find wonders enough at home 
•Bboot .straying to the New NVorld. Some 
•^awago, near St. liennet’s, on the Ilnre, 
mi^hrooms sprang up in such amazing 
•’biiljeR that the farmers actually gathered 
-i^m up in cartloads, and established tem- 
wi])]X!nj on the marshes, where they 
which they sent oil' in cask's 
•'»Wue jara to Loudon, rcaiung for them- 


j selves a rich harvest out of the unexpected 
, bounty of Nature.” A curious case is related 
by Dr. Carpenter of tlie power of these 
growths. “The town of Basingstoke had 
been newly paved, when a few month.s after 
the completion of tlie work tlie pavement 
became so uneven as to e.xcite general atten- 
I lion, and render its removal necessary'. The 
cause xvas soon discovered—a large growth 
I of fungi had sprung up under the pavement 
j in many places, and in one place had lifted a 
stone eighty-three pounds in weight, not¬ 
withstanding it liad i>een set in rnm-tar.” 

Sir Joseph Banks gives a still more start- 
j ling instance of a wine-cask which had been 
, left for three years in a cellar, and was found | 
to have leaked. From the leakage immense i 

■ fungi had filled the cellar, and borne upward.^ ! 
I the empty cask to the roof ! 

i ^ Except in this country, fungi—or funguses, ; 
. if you will—are much used as food-i>Iants. i 
i The Ticrra del Fuegians for many months in 
the year feed upon the Ci/tlarh Darwinu 
. that grows on the South American beeclies. | 

■ The Australian.-^ feed on the Boletus that i 
Linnajus found the La]ihindcis using a.s a 
pincushion—an interesting contrast, asslmw- 
ing how wide is its distribution. In tliL 

' country Boletus is eaten, although its pecu- 
liar habit of changing, when broken, from 
j yellow to deep blue, owjiig to molecular 


action, is apt to scare away the timid. 7'!te 
“ Native Bread ” of Australia is nothing but 
a large trullle {Mtjlitta Australis). And tln^ 
taste of the blacks for fungi seems to bo 
sh.-ircd by the kangartios, wliich gree<iily 
hunt for them everywliere, and even griili 
them up before they burst through to lUo 
light! _ 

But it is not only among uncivilised nations 
that fungi are eaten. In 18:17, for instance, 
an “ Inspector of Funguses” was ajijxdnled 
at Home, who for a long time ])assedint<) the 
city as tit for food from sixty to eighty thou¬ 
sand pounds of mushrooms of all sorts every 
year! Every basket coining in wa.s to Ix) 
regi.stered, and all bruised, stale, or jMiisonous 
specimens cast out. And bis instructions 
were that he was to be jiarticularly rufrefulto 
throw away as poi.sonou.s the Agarictis cam- 
pcstris —the very mushroom wliich to mo.st of 
us is tlie only one we eat and recognise ! 
“May he die of a pratiola! ” is tlie worst 
wi.sh of an Italian—the pratiola l>eing the 
common mushroom of our country dinners, 
tliough not of our markets; for the niusli- 
room with the black gills we buy in the Ixm- 
doii shops is A. urrensis, one of the “ toad- 
stoobs” that the ni.stic.s reject as jioisonou.s ! 

This common meadow mushroom (the A, 
campestris) shows well the structure of tlie 
class to which it belongs. Our illustration 
jjives us its cap or pilcus, its stem or stijM\ 
its ring or round the centre of the 

stem, it.s ■\vrap])er or roli^a near the soil, and, 
most important jKiint of all, tlie radiafin:, 
gills beneath the cap which are distinctive of 
the group of “ gill-ljearei-s.” Wiion the inu-sh- 
room was very young the wrapper entirely 
covered it. As the young plant grew* it 
gradually became too big for tlie wrapper 
and burst Uirougli it, emerging as a liltlo 
round^cap on the short stubby stem. Tlie 
stem lengthened, and still the cap remained 
round. Then tlie cap, struggling to bo free, 
tore awav its lower edge from the stem, 
laying the fragment we call tlie ring, ami 
giving ns the mashroom as we see it. <.)n 
the gills, or lamella:, were collected the 
spores, or reproductive IxHiies, and tliase we 
can get from it in thousands if we detach the 
pilctis from the stem and leave it for a few 
hours, gills downwards, on a piece of pajier 
or glass. “ They are so infinite—for in a 
single individual I have reckoned above ten 
millions—so subtile, scarcely visible to the 
I eye, and resembling thin smoke; so light, 

' and are dispersed in so many ways, that it is 
difficult to conceive a place from which tlicy 
can be excluded.” 

These agarics, or gill-bearers, are divisible 
into over three thousand species, of which a 
tenth are pronounced to heedilde. Although 
so numerous, they form but a trilling portion 
of the fungi. For fungi are everywhere—in 
our eatables and drinkables, our clothes and 
our books, our minerals, our jdants, our 
animals, and ourselves ! \Ve will glance next 
week at some of the most striking examples. 
iTohe continued.) 
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C. n. Craio.—I f the howler stumps the batsman 
when he is attempting a run he is out. He s)u>itld 
not set out of his sround until the bnl] has left the 
bowler's hand. Why not refer to the laws ? 

(•. F. T.—The storra-glnss mixture is four drams of 
camphor, a dram of nitre, and a dram of sal-ammo¬ 
niac, pulverised and triturated together with a tew 
drops of alcohol and dissolved in four ounces of 
alcohol. 

W. R. FarreR.—^'T lie House that Jack Built” is a 
modern rendering of a very, very old story. In 
folklore it is known as a “cumulative'' tale—one of 
the oldest vaneties known, and existing long before 
there was any written language. In Hebrew there 
is an old story of the sort alwut a stick that bt'at a 
dog that bit a oat that ate a kid, etc., and the Kaffirs 
Iiave an edition of the same sort of thing. 

C. Maclaurih (Sydney, N.S.W,).—l. If you refer to 
page 48 of our fifth volume (in the Xovember part 
for 1883) you will see that we there gave full parti¬ 
culars of the Dandenong blue gnui. and said that it 
was the tallest tree in the world. 2. The animal 
was probably the Deinothcrium. 3. Model blocks 
cost about sixpence each. 

XV3TUS.—1. If yon do not hit the no-ball you count 
one for the no-ball: if you hit the no-ball and do 
not run it also counts one. If you hit the no-ball 
and get one nm you count one to your score ; and 
if you hit the no-ball and get two runs you count 
two. The law says : “ All runs made from a no-bnll 
otherwise than from the bat shall be scored 'no- 
baUs,’ and If no run be made one run shall be added 
to that score.” If you were to get a copy of the 
laws of ciicket you would find it just as cheap as 
writing to us, and you would obtain an answer with 
very much less delay. 2. Hold your bat in the way 
that will keep it straJghtest. 

E. M.—At Slaymaker's, or some other shop la Covent 
Carden Market, you can procure ymir silk-winder, 
.and the other information you require regarding 
8llkwom;s. 

USIOM Jack.—“T he Fifth Form at St. Dominic's” was 
in the fourth volume. 

F. F. H. (Albury, N.S.W.)—i. In the description of cir¬ 
cular chess on page 742 of fifth volume, it states that 
the bosird must considerably increase the import¬ 
ance of the rooks and queens; and, in fact, a queen 
or a rook can command a whole ring. The starting- 
lino offers no obstacle to the pieces, and is only used 
ns a mark for the pawns, which are the only men at 
the gome tliat cannot go l)ai*kwards. 2. The cost of 
post^e would be very much greater than that of 
ordinary carriage, and you could get the paper 
cheaper from our Sydney depOt. It would suit you 
better to have the monthly parts iustead of the 
quarterlies. 

QUARTER Mile.—T r>’Dr, II. L. Cortis on “Training 
for Athletics.” It costs a shilling, aud cau be hud 
from most booksellers. 

A. Z.—You will find a scries of illustrated articles on 
swimmlDg in our first volume. 


F. E. R. (Harlesden.)—The nile by which you tell the 
nppro.ximate due date of two or more amounts due 
at different dates is known as “Equation of Pay¬ 
ments." The njode is to multiply each debt by the 
time that must elapse iK^fore it will become dne. and 
then divide the sum of the products thus oittained 
by the sum of the debts to get the time required ; or 
else to multiply eacli debt except the one that is 
payable earliest, by the difference l>etweeu its time 
and the time for that one. and then divide the sum 
of the products by the sum of tlie debts, and add j 
the quotient to the time for the first debt. Take the i 
time lu days. I 

Sundial.—T he size of the gnomon Is immaterial ex¬ 
cept for the sake of appearance, and will vary with 
the latitude. 'The only important dimension is the 
size of the angle cab, which mvHt cmitain the 
same number of degrees us the latitude of the place. 
The fivrnre was drawn for this only, as it is clearly 
Impossible to give the size for each degree of lati¬ 
tude. Tlie line a C can Iw produoe<l to any length ; 
make it as long as the zinc plate will allow. The 
dimensions of this zinc plate are given as Gln.xSin. 
for this p«ii*pose to suit all latitudes. AH readers of 
the B. 0. P. do not live lu London ! 

L. P. C. — 1. The taxes on alcohol were at their 
highest in 1875 and 1876: they then reached 
£31,633,410. Since then they have declined by about 
three ndlllons. .Nearly sixty million gallons of 
spirits are kept in bond by the merchants in order to 
guard ngniiist a sudden raising or lowering of the 
duty. 2. \ear1y all the illicit diatlllatioti cases 
occur In Ireland. In 1834, out of 9.198 no less than 
8,192 were in Ireland ; and in 1884, out of 856 829 
were iu Ireland; Scotland claiming 22, aud Eng¬ 
land 5. 

F. O’HAR.A.—You can teach yourself both algebra and 
shorthand without a master ; but you should have 
some one to read to you at first in shorthand prac¬ 
tice. Write to Pitman, Patenjoster Row, for short- 
band books : and get an algebra—Colenso's, Hall's, 
Smith’s, Todhuuter's, etc,, etc. — from any book¬ 
seller. 

H. P. Vewables.—T here were articles on Fife Playing 
in the ,Scpteml)er part for 1884, in the seventh 
volume. For liooks on the subject apply to Chappell 
and Co., Ts'ew Bond Street, w. 

THE CHtnrs.—Why not get a Rowing Almanac, price 
one shilling, published at tlie “ Field” office, Strand, 
and consult the advertisements? Apply to Slessrs. 
Searle, Lanil>eth, and they will give you an estimate. 

Wori.n-BE Enoixe-driveu,—T he book of time tables, 
published at one penny or twopence by each rail way- 
company, an<l obtainable from the b<K)king offices 
cont-iins a list of the staff. Your l>est plan would 
be to apply to the locomotive superintendent. 

Bampton.—^ felfc together a qu-»rler of a p^und of tal¬ 
low, an ounce of powdered blncklend. half a pint of 
linseed oil. aud add sufficient lampblack to make the 
mixture of the thickne»8 of cream. While the mlt- 
tiire is hot rub it on the paper, and when it is dry 
you win find that tlie “ c»rl>on paper” will be quite 
iduck enough without being as dirty as usual. A 
quicker way of making transfer-paper is by rubbing 
over blncklcad, vermilion, red chalk, and indigo, 
and removing the excess with a clean rag. In all 
rases the ihiuucr aud tougher the paper the sharper 
the copy. 


J. L. B. Williams.—I n most cases of plates sticking iu 
books, you can get them anert by pressing thenj 
witli a but iron, or warming them before the fire. 

Jack of all Trades should he m»a*er of one, viz., the 
art of reading with accuracy. He would then notice 
the difference between “single" and “sigaal,” and 
remember that “signal” victory is a victory worthy 
of remark. 

H. H. H. B.—The bird it the Phoeiiix. “the bird of 
Arabye," that was fabletl to live a thousand years, 
and then make a nest of spicea, bum itself to asbe^, 
aiid spring forth with renewed life for another thou- 
’ Baud. 

A YouKO Rf.citer. —You must not recite any of Mr. 
G R. Siois's poems in public without his permis¬ 
sion, generally readily ohhdnable of his ogeiite. 
Messrs. Blackoiore, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
w.c. 

A. H. S.—Obtain through your booksellers one of the 
' numerous guides to the Civil ServicCj published by 
I Stanford, Cassell, Wsme, etc., etc. 

n. V. Blott — 1. You can learn the manawment ©f 
1 sails by means of a book and model, so that in an 
hour or so on board a real boat you would be per- 
i feet. In fact, on the training ships the lessons ia 
seamaijship are so given. 8«e our signal srticles 
I last year. 2. You should begin with fore-and-aft rig. 

I There is a little sliiliing book, published by None, (>f 
1 the Minories, called “Fore and Aft Beamanship.” 

that would iiolp you. Try a cutter first. For briKS- 
\ etc., get Witherss “Under Square Sail." The best 
I all-round bemk (or seamanship for your purposes is 
j Captain Burney's, published by Trubner and Co. 

{ 8. Buy a bvttle <»f tyro cement from the nearest 

1 bicycle shop: it win cost you no more than the 
I materials, and will save you a lot of odoriferous 
j messing. 4. The black paint used by coachbuUders 
I is simply flue black varnish, or japan, put on thinly 
1 and evenly in many coats. For small boats miv 
vegetable black and gold size till the mixture is of 
f the same thickness and sUkiness as cream, and paint 
it on with a soft brush, never going over the same 
1 place twice, and working the brush always In the 
same direction : and when tlie black is dry give it a 
coat of fine copal varnish, b<»ught not by the pint. 

I but by the small bottle, from the stationei-s' or artists* 
colourmen. 

I W. J. T. W.—Tlie “ Gold Bug,” or “Gold Beetle," is a 
1 romance l»y Edgar A. Poe, piildished in every edition 
' of his works. Apply to thatto and Wlndos. ur 
I Ward and Lock, or Warue and Co., for a sbiliing 
eUliiou of the book. 

J Weak knee.—T he best cure for weak knees is stes-iv, 
constant walking, and cold baths. Take a gof«l 
( walk every day ; exercise is what you want, but do 
I not jump until you get stronger. 

' Architect.—T here is a paper called “ The Architect,” 

] published every Friday, price fourpence. 

H. A. H.—If you grind the cakes of colour In vaniidf 
1 instead of water you can use them for iiainting on 
j ailk, but uot otherwise. 

' A NOTTINGHAM READER—1. Yes, worse than without. 
2. The plates atid cover are not sent unless the 
amount for their postage is forwarded with the 
1 onier. 
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gPEGIAL MOTICE! 

0HRISTMAS JSJ UMBER OF THE “ B.O.f.” 


This ycci)\ as hitherto, xi'C intend to issue a 


SPECIAL EXTRA C HRISTMAS N uMBER 

of the Urn 's f)WN' Paper, to mnsiei of si.vti/four pages, ctevoted to Ucasonahle Storks, 
Arting Charades, .Mask, Games, etc., etc., the whole fidhj 'illustiatecl by the best 
Artists. 

This CllKISTMAS NrjIRER will be issued with the Drmid^ Part of the Bo'js 
Own," and will cost (kl. sill oar readers should cudmroar to secure a copy. 

As it is intruded to print o^yjiJbnJti^jnafaber^ ami it wilt be impossible la 
reprint, readers who would ensure obtaining copies are strongly adnsed to g >rr _ tl ff 
orders to the PooMlers AT ONCE, by which means they will of course obtain pi'<- 
cedcnce over the ordinary purchaser. It may be remembered that many rcadeis ul‘0 
failed to do this in regard to our pm-ioits Christmas Numbers found themsrlres unable 
to obtain them ; and the very same thing is of course not at all unlikely to occur m 
regard to THIS Year’s Ni mbek, which will md be included in the bound volume. 




CHAPTER VL—THE R0G0IN3. 

A FTER that ^^'e walked on another ten 
miles. At least, it seemed like ten 
to us, tliough there was a milestone l>y 
the roadside which would have it that we 
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A STORY OF ADVENTI KE. 
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had only gone five. Clialraers said that 
that proved nothing ; tlie milestone must 
be wrong ; milestones could tell lies like 
other peoirle ; milestones were but stones; 
and so on. He proposed to chip the 
figures olf, but we luul no time to stop 
for anything of that kind. I think 
Chalmers must have been wandering a 
little in his mind—I mean from e-vcitc- 
ment and over-fatigue. 

“Where are we to sleep to-nightT’ he 
asked pre.sently, in a drrairy tone. “ I 
it'ant to go to bed. It is too late to go 
bock to Woolley’s. The iron gate on the 
staircase will be lockcfL” 

Back to Woolley’s! Back to .Southdown 1 
The thought thrilled me with alarm. At 
the same time I could not help figuring 
to my.self the warm beds we h.ad slejit in 
there, which we userl to say were stulfed 
with compre.ssed straw and brickbats. 
How thankful .should I have been many 
a tinte since then for one of those hard 
beds ! What does it signify Iiow hard a 
bed is, if you can sleep through the night 
upon it, without once waking, till it is j 
time to get up I The proof of a bed is 
in the sleeping. 

But no ! \V'e could not go back to | 
Wiwlley’s, bed or no bed. I'oor little 
Hoots ! I thought of him as I hiul last 
seen him, stilf and cold ; and could find 
no ground for hope that he might be yet 
alive. We had left him in good hands, 
to be sure ; but too late—too late ! The ] 
tears rolled do%vn my cheeks as I thought 
of it, and 1 could not refrain from sobbing 
audibly. 

“Where are we to sleep?” Bim asked 
again, helplessly •, then looking up, and 
pointing with his finger, said, 

“ Vill'trum ciUminn fuiniint." 

I believe he would have quoted the 
delectus with his last breath. 

Sure enough, there was smoke issuing 
fi'om some great clumsy chimneys a short 
distance from us; and presently we came 
uiKiu a picturesque Kentish village lying 
in a hollow. 

Wc agreed to go together this time 
and see if we could get a lodging for the 
night. It might be a little risky, but 
the danger must be faced. 

It was getting dark as wo entered the 
village. We halted at a small public- 
house, and were told, in answer to our 
inquiries, that we could haxo a bed or 
twd s ill The Roffgius ; and, wondering j 
muck wliat Tlio Hoggins might be, were 
directed to a long, low-roofed place over | 
the stables, in wliich were several 
s(iuaUd-looking stump bedstcjids, with 
facilities for a shakedown here and there 
upon the floor in addition. There were ' 
no other travellers at present, the land- i 
loi'd said ; but it was likely enough that 
there would l>e a goodish few coming in 
lat(*.r from the fair. I 

I shuddered at that word ; but sat down j 
in the sanded parlour to eat some supper , 
—a piece of fat pork, with bread and | 
onions, the only provision except bread 
and cheese which the “hotel” boasted. 

Ren Chalmers ate with his eyes sliut, 
not knowing what he wa.s about, ho was 
so sleepy. The raw onions might luivc 
been apricots for anything he knew to 
the contrary. When he had satisfied his 
appetite he began again to talk about 
been and in spite of our remonstrances— 
for Andy and I had not yet nia/le up our 
minds what to do—went olf to The Rog- 
gin.s and lay down, dressed as he was, 
upon on<» of the stump beil.steads. 

Andy and I returned to the parlour, 


and had hardly finished our supper when 
a group of travellers, whose loud voices 
and heavy clumping boots announced 
their approach, entered the room. They 
were evidently “fair” men, Andy sain, 
though brown as berries. That he could 
joke at such a time wjis wonderful to me. 
The first wlio entered the room ha^l been 
drinking; that seemed to be the case 
more or less with most of them ; but 
they called at once for beer. “ A goodish 
few,” the landlord had said. Well, they 
were good for liiin, I suppose, in one 
way ; out I should have called them a 
bad lot altogether, to say nothing of their 
being just now worse for liquor. 

They took no notice of Andy and my- 
self. ^Ve were not much better to look 
at tlian they, bebig covered with dust 
and dirt, and our clothes torn by the 
hedges. As we .sat in our corner, .shrink¬ 
ing from view, they may very well have 
supposed that we were village lads. Be¬ 
sides which, they xvere too much occu¬ 
pied with their own affairs, settling 
accounts, and so on, to pay much atten¬ 
tion to any one. The accounts seemed 
to be rather complicated. There was 
had money as well as good, I suppose, 
from the way they tried it with their 
teeth and quarrelled over it; and they 
miwie use of strange, uncouth words, 
which neither Andy nor I could under¬ 
stand. Andy said they were not Iri.sh 
words, and I am sure they were not in 
the delectus, either Greek or Latin. 

“If these fellows .are to sleej) in tlie 
common room,” said I to Andy, “ I won't 
sleep there.” 

“ Nor I,” he answered. 

But Ben Chalmers was already in bed, 
and no doubt he was fast a-slecp by this 
time, for he was evidently dead tired. 8o 
we were in an awkward fix. 

We also xvere very sleepy, and would 
have been quite satisfied to stay where 
we were, stretched upon a bench in the 
larlour, if that would be allowed. Per- 
laps if we paid for the bed the landlord 
would not be particular whether we 
slept in it M' not. The goodish few 
would liave more room to .stow them¬ 
selves. So we resolved to wait until 
every one else was gone. We could lie 
uiion straw in the stables if necessary. 
I would much rather have slept with 
the horses than with their masters. 

.More travellers arrived presently, and 
soon the parlour was full ; and, as every 
one smoked after the pork and onions 
had been discussed, the atmosphere be¬ 
came at last so thick and cloudy that it 
was impossible to see more than a yard 
before one’s nose. 

One of the men, who was evidently a 
gipsy, had a horrid-looking bulldog, 
which came snitfing at my legs with its 
squai’e snub nose, its lips drawn back, 
and its. white shining teeth set together 
like a rat-tiap, ready, a.s I thou^it, to 
Listen upon my legs if appetite or 
humour should incite him. He seemed 
to bo hungry too, for be snifi'ed about 
everywhere upon the lloor for crumbs, and 
licked them up, s;ind and all, wherever 
they were to be found. 

By way of propitiating him I throw 
him some of the remains of our feast, 
xvhich ho sw.allowed at a gulp, and aftei' 
a moment put his handy legs uj) upon 
my knees-and waiCwl for more. 1 gave 
him all that was left. He lioltcll it 
whole, wagged his tail once to the right 
and once to the left, and went aw.ay. I 
was rather sorry when he was gone, for 


he seemed inclined to be friendly ; and I 
Iiad Ijcgun to feel very lonely in that 
strange place, knowing no one, except of 
course Andy, who was fast asleep with 
his head upon the table. And even if he 
and Ben had been awake, were they not 
outcasts and fugitives like myself ? 

The next person the dog went to gave 
him more kicks than crumbs, and be re¬ 
turned the compliment with a snarl. 
The man also snarled ; they were evi- 
j dently acquainted—birds of a feather, if 
I may be allowed the expres.sion; ani¬ 
mals of a hair would pcrliaps be more 
I correct. 

After that I began to doze. I fancied, 

' in a dreamy sort of way, that I was on 
I the sea-shore, waiting for a boat to carry 
] me away to France, where I hoiied to 
meet my father and mother, who were 
coming down upon four sacks of potatoes 
from the Neilgherry hills. The murmur 
of voices rising and falling seemed ui my 
fancy like waves upon the seashore. 

: breaking over the shingle and dragging 
; the loose stones after them in tlieir 
retreat. Suddenly there came a volley 
j of musketry from a troop of soldiers wlie 
I were in pursuit of me. That roused me : 

. and the clouds of .smoke seemed, for a 
' moment, to confirm the impres-sions of 
I my dream. But I soon recognised the 
; facts of the case; and, uideed, I had 
never been quite asleep — only dozing 
I and wandering. 

I was just beginning to wander again, 
wlien a word from one of the travellers 
cauglit my ear and riveted my attention. 

“Woolley’s.” 

That xvas the word. 

“ What's Woolley’s ? ” another voiee 
inquired ; “what's Woolley’s—a pub?" 

“No, it ain’t a public ; it’s a school.” 

“Well?” 

“ So as I xvas agoing to tell you, the 
police—” 

Andy woke up at that; he also had 
been dozing, but as a cat will start up at 
the faintest sound of a mouse's nihlih-, 
even when fa.st asleep, so that 'void 
j “ police” grated upon Andy’s ear, and 
I roused him instantly. 1 saw him .start, 
j and gave him a nudge to keep him quiet. 

! Then w e both listened, breathless. 

] “ Tlia police was all through tlie fair. 

I the man went on, “making iiiqiiirie,-;. 
j Some one was wanted. A young l>o,'' 
from Woolley’s had been out all night, 

’ they said, and had been found in tin' 
morning lying in a field near the house. 

I He h.ad been nocussed, and they wanted 
to find out where lie lead been and w ho 
had been ill-using of him.” 
f “ What sort of boy ? ” 

‘ “ About ten years old, or inaylie older: . 

black hair, sharp features.” 

1 And he went on to describe Roots s i 
I personal appearance with tolerable aocu- | 

, “ I did not see him myself as I know 

i on ; but tliere was hundreds of boys-— 
boys of all sorts at the fair; .so ho'V could | 
anybody take notice of 'cm ? ” i 

“ Senseless, was he " . 

“ Ah ; and dying, if not dead.’’ 

“ It would be a case of murder, then ] 

; “No doubt.” 

’ “l-t’aapity. I don’t like tliem thin.z-'- 
! Tliem’s the sort of things that get’s a bud 
name for fairs and statties, and taKi'S 
the bread out of the mouths of lionc'' 
folk like you and me, who has to g't 
their living there.” . | 

'The two “honest’’ men laughecl 
'va-S such a laugh a.s I suppose the bv- j 
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man harnspices or soothsiiyers exchanged 
when they met each otlier in the streets. 

"It is a pity, though,” one of them 
a'peated, growing J\ious again. “ I 
wouldn’t ill-use a .tog if it was me—get 
out, you brute !” 

The bulldog, who hatl approached too 
near hi.s. master’s feet, in seai'ch of 
crumbs, had receivetl a kick instead. 

“It does no good, and only gets a 
fellow a l)ad name. Why should any 
one go for to hocus a young lad like 
that? It varivt nece.ssary, under no 
circumstances ; and there will be no end 
of a row about it; a cor’ner’s inquest, 
too; and it will all be put down to the 
fair. And very likely he wasn’t in the 
fair. He could not have been there, if 
iiobody set eyes on him.” 

"Oh, all, yes ; he wnis at the statty 
right enough ; not much doubt about 
that. He had. not been in bed all night, 
and had been, heard to say as he would 
go to the fair, in spite of everybody; and 
quite right too.” 

“Quite right too,” all the half-tipsy 
men cliimed in. 

If I had not had my doubts about the 
“rightness” before, their approval would 
have licen sufficient to convince me tliat 
it was wrong. 

“Oh yes, lie was at the fair,no doubt; 
■and it’s a pity ! It w'ill be a bad Job for 
them that has to answer it; and .serve 
’em right. Such things do a deal of mis¬ 
chief, and may', likely enough, put a stop 
to the fair altogether.” 

“Do you think they will be nabbed?” 
“IVliat, the guilty parties? Yes, cer¬ 
tain. The police have got a clue to them 
already.” 

“ Information ? ” 

“Yes, th.at’s the word, ‘From informa¬ 
tion I received’—that’s the form ; and 
when you get ns far as that—why, there 
you are.” 

The man turned, and, I fancied, looked 
at me. I was too much horrified to , 
move or speak. And it was well tliat 
such was tlie case, for 1 should certainly i 
have betrayed myself. I felt Andy ^ 


clutch my arm ; and in another moment 
I believe we should both have broken 
down. But fortunately there was a row- 
outside just then, and the, two men got 
up and went to see what.it was about. 

’ The dog had, got into trouble again. 
His owner—the man who had given vent 
to his indignation against unnecessary 
cruelty—was kicking and punching the 
poor animal, because he, being half 
tipsy, had stumbled over it where it lay 
! asleep sober. The dog was savage, and 
; threatened every one else who came in the 
way, though it did not venture to attack 
its master. The landlord interfered, and 
was told by the master to mind his own 
business, and had to get up on one of lii.s 
own chairs to escape being bitten by the 
dog. Everyl)ody hastened to look on 
and take part in the row. 

We took advantage of this excitement 
and made our escape silentlv into the 
yard. Our first impulse would have been 
to get away as quickly as possible any¬ 
where out of sight. But alas ! Ben Chal¬ 
mers was upstairs in The Hoggins. We 
could not leave liiin there. Yet how 
would it be possible to get him away 
without being ourselves detected ? The 
attempt must be made, however, and it 
was agreed that I should endeavour to 
arouse him and bring hun down into the 
yard, while Andy remained below on the 
1 look-out. It would be no use for both of 
ns to go, as Andy sensibly remarked. Bo 
I went alone. 

i Three or four of the beds were alrcaidy 
I occupied, as I could see by the dim light 
of a tallow candle stuck against the wall, 
with a great lump of snutV uiion it like 
a black toadstool. No one took any 
I notice of me, and I went as quietly as 1 
could to wliere Ben was lying^ Ho was 
fast asleeji, and I expected I should liave 
a great deal of trouble to .awake him. 
But the moment I touched him he .started 

“ What—what—what ? ’ he cried. “ Not 
I! I did not do it. Oli, Charley, how 
you frightened me! I thought the 
police— ” 


“Hush!” I answered, as plaiidy as I 
could, in a whi.sper; “ don’t lie alarmed, 
(let iqi as quietly as you can and come 
with me.” 

But he .seemed dazed, and hardly aide 
■ to reali.se Ids jiosition. .So I helped biiii 
to rise, and dragged rather than led him 
to the door. 

Another ndnute and we should have 
been in the yard and free ; but ju.st as 
we were about to descend tlie stairs a 
heavy footstep was heard mounting, and 
by the dim light of the tallow di]i 1 
ivoogidsed the ruffianly owner of tlie 
dog, which was following sulkily at his 
master’s heels. 

The man saw me, and in .sheer wantou- 
nesb endeavoured to set the dog u])oii 
me, as he had done at others down below. 
The brute snarled, and was quite ready to 
vent its ill-temper upon my .shins ; Init 
suddenly its liumour changed, and, look¬ 
ing; up at me, it gave a short wag with its 
tad, once to the right and once to the 
left, and then slunk away under one of 
the beds. It had evidently recognised 
me, and had not forgotten the scrap of 
fat pork which I had given it. That 
w-as an excellent iiive.stment on my jiart. 
One good turn deserves another, it is 
true, but I never counted upon reaping 
any advantage from such a simple, even 
paltry, act of kindne.ss as the giving a 
])ieee of meat which I did not want to a 
dog. 

[ have conferred much greater bene- 
fits since then upon some of my fellow- 
creatures, who had two leg.s instead of 
four, sharing my scanty meal with tliem 
in the extremities which I shall jire- 
sently have to describe, without receiv¬ 
ing even a w.ag of the tail (.sjx'akiug 
metaphorically) in return. 

We crept downstairs after that w itli- 
out further hindrance. Wlien we had 
made our way through the inn-yard 
into the road .Andy joined ns, and we 
ran ott’ as quickly as we could througf. 
the village, and away into the dark and 
lonely night. 

(To be condnued,) 


H AnxG in Ottr first paper briefly sketched 
the fonnation of tlie Thames Police, it 
a necessary that we sliould now wend our 
to the cliief station in High Street, 
l^apping, in order that we may confer with 
Mr. Superintendent Steed OvS to tlie when 
and the how we can carry out our intention 
accorai*anying the boats on their nightly 
daily rounds; and in doing so we may 
look alxiut UH and gather a few intoresting 
JacU concerning the neighbourliood in whicli 
the i«tation Ls centred. 

The great warehouses frowning down ui»ou 
a* from their elevation of five and six storeys 
tilled with all manner of commodities, from 
hales of cotton goixls to liags of coffee, have 
long «iuce taken tlie plane of that “filthy 
pas-sage ” which Stow descrilies us, 
mailing “along by the river of Thames,' 
Almost to Ka<lclifre, a good mile from the 
Tower.” It wa.s then called Wapping in the 
or M'asli, for it was a inarsliy place, 


OUT WITH THE THAMES POLICE. 

[By OUR Special Commi.ssionku.] 

ir.—AT THE WAPPING STATION. 

’ used only foa*t!io execution of pirates. But 
i in 1571 the emlankiiient whieli now forms 
, Wapping Higli Street wa-s lieguii, in order to 
seoiire the manor from the encroachments of 
! the river ; and, tlunlcing of Stow’s alleys 
j and amall tenements, inhabited mo.stly by 
; sailors and “tradesincH dealing in com- 
inoilities for the supply of shipping ami 
i shipmen,” we can, by the aid of 51acau- 
I lay’s graphic pen, recall something of tlie 
scene here cnacle<i wlicn Judge Jeffrey.'* 
was captured in 16S8 in the disguise of a 
common seaman. The .shouting and bellow- 
ing of the angry crowd as they tried to get at 
the shrinking and terrified man, wlio \va.s 
protected from tlieir vengeance by a company 
of the Train Batids, seem borne to us iijign 
the wind as we listen to the shouting of the 
men loaiHng their waggons with the riclie.s of 
far-off lamls—the rattle of the wheels over 
the stony street, the snorting of horses, an<l 
the hunied of nten as tlicy ma-ke their 


way to HU Katherine’s Docks, where lalioiir- 
ers to-day are in great request, but however 
great the demand on the labour market the 
su]jply i-s sure to 1x5 in e.xcess. 

i)r. Johnson i-ecommended Boswell “ to 
exjilore Wapjiiag,'* which lie did, but 
(ILsappoiiited at the result, as any one would 
be at the present day did he not know how 
to gain access into the warehouses and dtx-ks 
of which Wapping consists, and did he nut 
know liow to laing out of tlie past tho.‘*e cii - 
cumstances which have niatle Wapping la- 
nious. It was at Wapping lived John Day. 
a block-maker, who inaugurated tiie once 
po|)ular lioliday, so dear to all Eastenders, 
Fairlop Fair; and it was to Wai»ping tiuit 
the first fiich.sia was brought into England. 

“Amongst the ship and boat builders of 
Wajipiiig,” sayji Mr. Walter Thornbury, 
“tlie rope-makem, bUcuit-liakem, mast, oar, 
and block makei-s, a prying nurseryman ob- 
nerved in a. small wiwdow a pretty West 
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Indian llower, ^vhich he purcliaseil. It 
proved to l>e a fuchsia, whicli whs tlien un¬ 
known in Knjrland. Tlie tlower l>e<‘ame 
popular, an<l three hundred cuttings from it 
were the next year sold at one guinea eacli.” 

Here, sliiit in hv inigiity wareltouses on 
eitlier Itand, are AVapping Old Stairs, im- 
mortalised in Dil>diD’s charming song : 

“ your Slolly haa never been tali>e, slie declares, 
Since last time we parted ut Wappinj; Old Stairs." 

Howmany times have the “stairs” thetn.'^elves 
iMjen replaced since DiIkHii’s lime, how many 
jolly tars have taken wherry at these stairs 
to join their shii>s, leaving broken-iiearted 
Molivs behind tliem ; then indeed it wa-s a 
noteil place, when crimps and pressgaiigs had 
it pretty much all their own way-out now 
how deserted ! Let us walk down tlie alley 
and take a look at the river from here. Our 
footsteps eclio with a hollow sonml on the 
pavement. The tavern at the top of the 
“.stairs,” The Town of Itamsgate, is almost 
silent; and the lap lan, swi-nh-swash of the 
water as it rises and falls against the lowest 
step only makes the solitude more apparent. 

Out in the river, not a stone’s-throw from 
us, lie two or tliree barges—silent, deserted, 
like everytiiing else just herealxiuts—for it is 
evening, and the lightermen and waterside 
lalwurers ha> e knocked oil' work. The river, 
tl<jwing ouward.s to the ocean, creeps in and 
out among the barijes, and ]>ost,s and piles, 
and stanchions ana dolpliins, with a gentle 
motion as if in no hurry to get forward ; but 
see, out in the stream—just where the sun’s 
rays are falling uiwii it and turning it into gold 
and red—how it is rushing away fi-om the 
town and its noise ami bustle and siiutke and 
dirt; see how it is carrying with it that bar'^e 
which, with its uinl»er-tinted sails, wide 
spread out, is making the nuist of the elib 
tide and the faint luceze. anxious to make 
Sea Keach **r the moutli of tlie Medway ere 
the tide turns. See liow the sun, shining 
out apiin for a moment, burnishes the sails 
and riianges tlie vessel from a lieavily-huilt, 
clumsy, prosaic liarge laden with l>ricks or 
drainpipe to a veritable golden argosy; 
but a Greenwich steamer from the Tunnel 
Pier comes putting and churning l»efore u.s, 
blot-ting out the scene witli its smoke, and 
tos.-<ing up file water into mml; a steam-tug 
with Its .string of barges and its unearthly 
whistle further, disjiels the illusion, and we 
turn Ijackinto the street with something like 
a sigh at the evane.sceiit character of earthly 
liappiness, of which these little incidents 
seem to remind us. 

But a few steps farther on and we are 
b-ought fac’o to face with the prosaic facts of 
everyday life; for there hangs the blue lamp 
which, with the imjierial crown ami the 
words “ MetTO|>oliian Police,” tells u.s we 
Iiave arrived at the end of our pilgrimage— 
tlie Thames Police .Station, Wapping—and 
the Hgiire of a man, clad in clothes of a nau¬ 
tical cut and wearing a straw hat protected 
with black shining canvius, standing u[K)n the 
strip of pavement underneath the lamp, re¬ 
moves any lingering doubt we might hav'e 
had iijien the subject. This memlier of the 
Thames division, a smartly-built young fel¬ 
low—and, bv the way, all tlie members of 
the Thainas Police are well-built men, remind¬ 
ing you soiiiewliat of mcn-o’-war’s men, but 
witli a little more drill about them—tills 
young fellow, tlien. tells us that we have just 
missed Mr. .Superiiitemlent Steed. This Is 
unfortunate, but the hisjiector on duty takes 
us in hand very kinilly, and tells u.h Mr. 
Steed lias left all necessary instructions, and 
we accordingly make arrangements to join 
the patrol which starts off at ten o’clock on 
the folloMing evening. 

A pleasant ]»laoe thi.s, you will sav, this 
charge-room and inspector's oftice, wllli its 
Iww-window ItKiking out upon and up ami 
down the river; but the “dock,” and the 
cutlasses ranged on the walls in geometrical 
ivittems. and the ImndouIVs, give it an unmis¬ 
takable air of business. Look out of the 
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window, and ilowii below, on the little 
“iiard,” we see some of the men getting a 
Ixiat readv to go oil* on duty. It Is a randan- 
skiff, which, for the benefit of tliose not 
acquainted with bi»ating jihraseology, I may 
explain is inteiTlled for three rowers—two 
rowing one oar each, and the thir<l man sit¬ 
ting on tiie mkhile thwart or seat rowing a 
jMiir of sculls. Tliis iMWVt, then, is for an 
inspector, who, in addition to his own work 
of watching, has to see that all the other 
iKiabs are tloing their duty. The boats carry¬ 
ing tlie second and third class ins}.)ectors 
(sergeants really) arc rowed by two men only. 
And liero let us explain that tliev are all 
called insj^ectors for the rcason that it is 
necessary they sliould all hold cuslom-house 
warrants, giving them jiower of search; and 
the Home Secretary not permitting sergeants 
to hold such warrants, this ditiiculty is got 
over by the .sergeants in the Thames Police 
being third-class insjiectois, and notserneants 
at all, though their pay is only equivalent to 
that of tlie sergeants of tlie land divisions. 
Of the pay of the Thames Police generally I 
shall have something further to say l)efore 
I have finished tliis present series of papers. 

But here comes a Ismt to land, and you ob¬ 
serve that the man sitting in the stern-sheets 
has a silver crown upon tlie front of his ca]) 
and two similar crowns adorn the collar of his 
jacket; lie is a sec<md or third class in.s|»ector. 
Note liow lie handles the rudder-lines, work¬ 
ing in and out among the craft, ami bringing 
his boat up to the hard in between those two 
other Ixiats, wliere there is jii.st room, willi 
the gTcatest precision. Ea.sv eiioimli—is it ? 
It looks ea^y ; but try it yourself, >\itli a 
strong ebb tide running, aucf all tlie various 
currents and eddies made by the vessels 
round about to allow for and reckon with. 
The in.s|)ectors, you notice, wearajjlain uni¬ 
form with a iHjaked cap, their braided coats 
being tlie only indications of their l)eing in 
official ilreas ; and now that other iKiat Is off, 
illustrating the regularity and punctuality 
with which the watches are set and kept. 
That trim, neat little steam-launch lying on 
the “hard” Is kept for the service of the 
superintendent, who cuts about in iier—here, 
there, and everywhere—and is up and down 
the river wherever he has occasion to know 
that his presence is required. Por a keen¬ 
eyed, vigilant, astute, and efficient officer is 
Mr. Su{)erintendent .Steed, and he lakes the 
utmost pride in tlie efficiency of the division 
under his charge ; .and he is ably Becon<lcd by 
every man in the division, for tliere is a won¬ 
derful esprit (U corjis in the Thames Police. 

But it is growing dark on the river, and 
the Jiglits frcin the house-s on the o]>posite 
shore shine out across tlie water \\ith a 
cheerful glow; the wind is blowing .some¬ 
what keenly, and the insiiector in cliarge 
opines that it will be rather cold on tlie | 
water. Let us turn from the window, and 
take a look inside the station. It is hut a 
narrow building, woilged in, as it were, by 
warehouse.s on either hand, with a small 
alley running down to tfie river. It was 
erected, as the date iijmn tlie river front tells 
US, in 18t)9, upon the site of the old Imilding, 
a tumbledowTi, rickety, rat-hannted struc¬ 
ture, such an one as we see here and there 
overhanging tlie river banks, and looking as 
if with the slightest gust of wind tliey mii.st 
tall over and be buried in tlie mud beneatli; 
but there they still stand, and brave out the 
gales which work havoc with far noliler and 
stronger-hKiking structures. On the ground- 
floor of tlie station is situated, in addition to 
the charge-room, the room for the reserve 
men, the cells, and other oflii'es. Almve are 
the superintendent’s rooms ami the rooms of 
the resident inspector, whilst liolow are tlie 
Btore-rooma, everything l>elng kept in the 
utmost order and cleanune.ss. 

Let us look rounil the charge-room, and we 
can then get asliglit notion of some of tlie work 
done by the Thames Police. Here on* the 
wall, liesido the array of highly-isilished cut- 
la.sses, hangs the roll of men on duty, show¬ 


ing the lioats they arc in, and under whose 
command. Here is a list of “Sjtecial En¬ 
quiries,” to wliich answers are to Iw found 
by some one or other connected with the 
division. Let us take an item or two at 
random, omitting tlie dates: “Body fouml” 
(here follows the descriptiou), “ Friends t> 
find,” “Man missing” (then follows hia 
name and description, with an address to* 
whicli commuuicatioii.s are to be sent should 
any tiding:: of the mis.dng one l>e obtained). 

Tliere are some dozen or morc of such itenni^ 
as these, and fre.-sh items are lieing constantly 
adiled {is the old ones are elucidated, or evem 
licfore this consummation is achieved. Then 
there Is tlie “driftage list,” telling of Ijarges, 
skifls, wherries, billylKiys, hoys, vessels of 
all kinds which liave liecn found a<irift on 
the river, throughciirele-ss mo<mng or tlirough 
thievish liands cutting and stealing the 
mo()rin;'-ro|>es, and aftenvards secured hy 
the ix)Uce au<l deposited in some place of 
safety away from tiie dangers of navigation. 

Here Is an item which pu 2 zle.s us—“ Barge 
with cockit of coal.” “ hat’s a cockit?” we- 
ask. A small quantity; j>erhai>s it Is a 
ninety-ton barge, and tliere is from three to- 
fifteen tons in her, then it is de-scrilied as a 
“cockit.” These j)a]>ers and lists indicate 
some of the incidental duties xvhich the 
Thames Police are called upon to i>erform. 
There are, however, tlieir more legitimate 
functions—tlie prevention of crime and tJie 
capture of criminals, and this gives them 
plenty of work—hir although serious r«d». 
l»erie.s are certainlv diminisliiiig ii]><m tlie 
river, yet the numWr of jictty thefts, often 
leailiiig to serious results, require the utmo.st 
vigilance to control. One ot the most ud- 
jileasant duties is perhaps the recovery of 
deail liodies—and it is astonishing how many 
|)a.s.s tlirongli the hands of tlie Thames Police 
in the course of twelve'montlis. Their exi>e“ 
lienees with regard to suicides and wouM IjC 
suicides would have delighted Edgar Allan 
Poe, who would have found in their adven- 
ture.s material for «o end of romances of the 
weird and horrible order. Being ii|>on this 
subject, the insiiector on duty, going to a 
cuplKxird, Ijrings out a handlul of plioto- 
graplis—they are the iiortraits of some of 
the “unknown dead’’ who liave p-ossed 
through their hands, and either Injen iileti- 
tified or buried in mamele-ss graves. TJie 
Ixxlies are conveyed to the |*arish dea*!- 
houses or mortuaries, de!*criptions taken and 
circulated, inquiries made to find friends, ami 
coronere’ impiests attended. So we see how 
mucli work the discovery of a single body 
occasions. 

But let us look at those nhotograplia Yon 
shudder ! Well, it docs call up reiiiinisceiiccs. 
j of the Cliauiher of Horrors. But this oM 
man’s face has nothing horrible in it, with its 
white lieanl and flowing liair ; how jieaceful 
he looks, os though death had been welcome, 
and had o|)ened the gates of Paradise for 
him. Let us hoiie he found the peace he 
sought. But here's another ; no need to ask 
how this man died- the swollen, sodden, 
disfigured features indicate too truly the 
fact of the cor}«e haring lieen floating up 
and d<l^^*n the. river, lying in the mud, and 
knocking about among the Ixirges. Here is 
anotlier—a ■woman—with ■wide, staring eye.^, 

OH though regarding Death and all his terrof* 
with atlright. Put them back in the cup- 
lx)ard, Mr. Inspector, please, for tliey hrm.i; 
sad an<l solemn tliouglits of life, and its fU* 
and its sorrows, as we stand gazing at these 
photographs, and ask ourselves N\liat are 
tlie secrets o( the deail. Tliese were 
chance cmee liapjiy boys and girls, rejoicit/g 
in the love of juuent*, of sisters, and of hrf*- 
tilers. Who could foretell, in the early 
flush and hevday of tlieir yoiitli, of the fate 
instore fortliem? 'flie police records hnUn 
Ixifore us evidences of sorrows and disapp’iul- 
ments as xvell as of crimes and punisluu^jl^ 
God guard and keep us from sucli a terriW*? 
fate aa lias befallen these “ unknown dead. 

(Tu Ue cantianed.) 








Out with the Thames Police. 


1- Bcadqaartcn. Wapping, from the River; the Night Patrol going out. 
3. Execution Dock. 4. A Dark Comer—Cocoanut Stairs. 


2. The Boat-builder’s Yard (for repairs) and Storehouse. 
6. In the Pool-Exchanging Signals -"All Right,” 
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¥l)e Boy’^ Own Bknei'. 


the “BOY’S OWN” GORDON 

memorial fund. 

(Contributions received up to October 3.) 

£ s. a. 

Brought forward.. .. 200 14 10 

September 1.5.-Stouley C. Hanham (Can¬ 
terbury). 5e.; CoUected by Arthur Rye ^ ^ ^ 

(liclmsley), £2. •• •• “ ^ 

September 16.—P. R (Dundee) 

September 17 .-Collected by Walter GalUe 

.. 

September IS.-Collected by Herbert tlay- 
son (Religious Tract Society), second 
car.l, £l 119. Od.; Collected by Herbert 


W. V. Binuey (Bedford). 12s. Gd. ; Col¬ 
lected by \V. Dunscombe (Loudon, E.), 

35 . Gd. •• •• .. *’ 

September 19 .—Collected by Harry W. King 

(Loudon, N.). r wu * \ 

September 21. — Farncombe Street ^wd 
School (London), 5d.; Collected by IValter 
E. Case (Messrs. Charles Baker and Sou, 
London), second card, £1 Ss.; Collected 
by Fred. C. Butcher, 4s. 3d. 

September 22.-Rolls Road Board School 
(London), Oe. 3d.; CoUccted by W. W. 

Travis (London). 33. • ■ 

September 23 .-Collected by A. W. Ingram 

(Solihull). . a' 

September 25 .-Collected by Josiah A. 

I SoUDdy (Stalybridge). £1 Cs. : Palmer 
I Welsh (New York), Ss. 3d. 1 


14 0 


0 0 3 


0 19 
0 2 


September 26.-A Berkshu-e Hero-lover, £ 

Is 6d.; Collected by lirneet H. Greven 
(London, S.E.), 143.; Claude E. Smith 
(NeuTort), 28. Cd.; F. Koigliley (Staly- 

bridge), Is. 

September 28.-Tngleby (Ilminster).. 

September 29.—Humphrey Webb (Uundalk) 0 10 

September SO.-John A. Hunter (Belfast), 

23. Gd.; Collected by iliss Schvvabe (Man¬ 
chester), £2 ..^ 

October 2 .-Collected by Charles Goodge 

(Loudon, N.w.) . 

October 3 .-Collcctcd by H. Sbaim (Scar- 
boro). 


0 11 3 


Carried forward 


£217 6 6 


KOEMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

Bv Professor J. P. Hodgetts, 

Late Examiner to the University of Moseon. Professor in tUe Wfepe ^ Practical Science. 

Author of •• Harold, the Boy hart, " loan liobi off, etc, etc. 

CH-APTER Vl.-nOW KORMAK BROUGHT TREASURE TO KING HALV.VE. 


Tt is difficult to tell the ’•^aclev how | 

LSLSe LadV Ser|b wW; ; left the land fov a life at , 

had received from tlie hath hteinj-citi J.-c-ntrincr Bis f-itlier’s death was a 

had laid the foundation for the reception I of avenging h- . , . ... 


iini-l IttlU true- -w. - —- . 

of the further good done him by nrun 
hilda, while the calni dignity and selt- 
possession of the Yarl Halhbiorn had 
been more useful in forming Kormak s 
character than the influence of the l>urly 
iVngantyr. 


oi uvfiisiiiK fathers death was 
sacred one m their eyes, and indeetl no 
one in all the North in that age would 
have dreamt of dissuading him from the 
attempt. , , 

“ Noul” said the yarl, how can I help 
thee ? I owe thee reparation for naming 

^ 'R-.J. T 4-1.,rv.+Li-kl1 


tlrnii hast thine own yarldom, boy 1 ! my little son my heir. But I tliought thou 


upon thine own 
hands, lad 1 ” 

“Thou hast ever 


I iiave woiK on my 


^onffi i :^l^'c^n:“^i r ^e^t;! of I 

.iant yarl, ' iS^l^’P^ng-da, “ tha^ 
.hif ^eetd “^ift ^u^ou^^ l,y;,lffie V 


sent Kormak to fetch it. 

“ By the bones of my fathers 1 cried 
Angantyr, using an expression only em- 

1 ° .1 _vsf «V**rt£»+- Crki P111111 f.V 


w liu V1UX4.V./ -- 1 “ £i r» 

interval of time that; had passed. B.V 
the thunder of Tlior, that is too had . 
Hate Koniiak ! Shame on liim for 


slay him for bringing such a message. 
Thus he would be rid of him hy tliy 
hand: while should he retium empty 


mak ' Shame on Him lor nano; wiiuc snuuio ..c -.■■•v-y 

malice. I like 'him not, althougli he is handed he himself may punish lum tor 
Bi.tpv than Helce the Black 1 ” leaving his bidding undone. _ 

"“Hast'thou ever heard of Thorsten I “ Thou art in the rpht of it, wife. Suc^^ 
Vikino-son, who slew mv father ?” , meaii tricks would the cunning fo^ 

I heard that Tie escaped when Nithing that he is! But I "’‘’If"'}; 
'he leech thought lie could not even ' him. See- here, son Kormak, thou ait 
recover. He vras left alone in an uu- disinherited, partly by thy mvn deed and 
"•uarded hut, and when the leech and partly by the birth of little Harold theie. 
Driest returned he was gone. I think he : I owe thee somewhat, but as thou art a 
must have found means to get to sea and ; yarl thyself, and a rich man, 1 neeil not 
loin Helge in the viking path.” .give thee au^ht tor thine own pocket, 

“ Tlieivi have no further need to serve therefore I give thee what i do not owe 
Halvar.” ’ King Halvar, out of love to thee—none 

“ Why didst thod ever serve him if not i at all to him. I shall give thee a hun- 
compellcd for thy land i ” ' dred marks in gold ; th.at canst thou give 

“ He called upon me .and Hallibiorn to him as my contribution, or it thou wilt 
join his heer (army), and I have done so keep it for thyself, for, as I said, 1 give it 
in the hope of meeting Thorsten and , not to him but to thee.' 


“Nay,” quoth Kormak, “that could 
hardly be. I come not to thee a-lieg- 
gfng ^ Gold will I none of thee for mine 
own part, but what thou givest me m 
Halvar’s by right. That thou shouWrt 
give it me so peaceably is more than i 

could have hoped.” i i t honlpfl 

“ What hadst thou done had I denied 

thee, Kormak?” . . , . n 

“Then I should have tried force, said 

the lad, calmly. , ,, 

1 “Ha, ha, ha!” roared the Lig yun- 
“ Thy hand, Kormak ; thou art still the 
1 same ; though calmer in manner, there is 
1 the same spirit that feared me not m 
ting, with all iiiy men to back me. 

“I would not offend thee, yarl ; but 
I thou thyself didst ask me what I should 

I have done.” . , •, 

Again the mighty warrior roared m 
1 mirtii, and even theTady smilem 

“ Tliou wouldst have never draivii tliy 
sword upon my husband, Kormak, sue 
said at last, “wouldst thou) ,. 

“ Only in self-defence, enough to 
no nithing death; and wTiat could be a 
happier road to Odin than being 
asleep by Tirfiiig ? ” , , 

“ Ha 1 ” cried the yarl; thou d^of 
rememher my good sword? I hke tha , 
Kormak; and I like thy spirit, 
want more men like thee to spread 
love of honour through the world. 
l member, when thou startest on a vifang 
i path, to ask me for a dragon. The best 
of all my fleet .shall f 
I thou a M^iiess, Thorward, to the promise 
that I make the boy ! ” 


With these dear friends Kormdl^ re 
1 niaiiied a week, then begged ’"‘f ® J? 

I depart immediately upon his errand back 
to Halvar. . . , fp,- 

The Scandinavian spring i& short, 
the summer (also a very hrmt p _ 
comes as it were suddenly, 

past. So when Kornifc ‘ pej 

from his foster-father s land, a 

sun was shining and summei s- . 

were blowing. He reached 

ill very sliort space, and was fo’*"' 'S 

enough to And a number 

being prep;ired to set out fot Helg^ 

borg By tills means the march thitlier 












from Malnienlieim was rendered easy for 
)>im and his warriors. 

Yet> as fate would have it, this circum¬ 
stance did not bring them on to Heigen- 
any t^nieker than if tliey litvd 
marched on toot; for no sooner liad they 
arriverl at Bromness than a terrific flood 
of rain came down, which continued 
more than three days. This was so 
severe as to keep them within the houses 
and liuts of the little town, or rather 
vilLage, and to render the roads abso¬ 
lutely impiussahle. 

Kormak was greatly annoyed at this 
delay, feeling as he did that so much 
depended upon his returning to Halvar 
within the time stated, wTiich under 
ordinary circumstances would have been 
ample. 

liut, despite his utmo.st expedition, it 
was three days Ireyond the period when 
he arrived. Idalvar was not in hall, and 
lialf way' between the burg and the 
doom-stones, to Kormak’s unspeakable 
rage, lie saw a post erected with the head 
of a horse fixed to the summit turned in 
the direction whence Kormak was ex¬ 
pected to come. On the post were tlie 
well-known runes of Kormak’s name, 
hut after them tho fearful word 
“ nithiug ” was carved. 

Full of indignation, he turned his 
Weary horse in the direction of the sacred 
g^rove, and rode directly to tlie statue of 
lyr, on the extended arm of which the 
bracelet which Halvar had placed there 
slione. Benenth the idol burnt the altar- 
lire in honour of the go<I. 

From his seat on the back of his horse 
Konnak could conveniently reach the 
ring, which he grasped, exclaiming. 

■‘Mighty Tyr, be not angry with thy 
son! Tlie ring upon thy ami is mine, 
and I have come to claim it. I will not 
w.-ar it, noble Tyr. I will but force it 
Imck on him who gave it me. Forgive 
me, Tyr I” 

As he said this he seized the ring, and 
tried w ith might and main to wrencli it 
from the arm. But the heavy rains liad 
swollen the wood so that it seemed as 
tliough the ring and arm had grown into 
one substance. Korniak’s rage knew no 
lonndj, so he tugged like a maniac at 
die ring ; and his horse, made unea.sy by 
his exertions, just as Kormak had thrown 
all lii.s strength into a firnil pull, started 
away from tlie statue with a sudden 
bjund and stumbled exhausted, carrying 
Kormak, who still held on to the ring, 
with him ; and as the terrible tug whicli 
Kormak had thrown into this last ettbrt 
was greatly increased by the motion of 
die horse, the combined force was sufli- 
lient to drag the wooden statue from its 
base, so that it fell into the blazing altar, 
dames! 

llapidlv disengaging himself from the 
animal, ICormak, blind xvitli fury, now 
tried to force tlie ring from the ljurning 
idel, when a voice cried, “ Beware, in- ■ 
Milter of the gods, beware 1 ” And the j 
srove seemed full of voices slioutiug, 

“ lleware! ” 

lie looked round, but not a soul was to 
lie seen I Somewhat scared, he dcsi.sted 
from hi.s eflbrts, xvhen a voice cried, 
"Seek King Halvar in the temple of 
Odm.” 

Starting up, he rushed to tlie temple, 
where the priests were busy preparing 
tlie sacred tires, and there in tlie midst 
'toiid Halvar, deeply engaged in the pre¬ 
paration of the mystic rites. He held a 
dint knife in his flinty fingers, and re- 
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garded with still more flinty heart the 
suflerings of his victim. 

Korniak’s party had followed Iiim to 
the temple: and Halvar heard with 
terror, mingled with passion, tlie voice of 
the youtliful warrior slioutiug to his men, 

“Keep each outlet, path, and way. 
See that none escape us. Whoever seeks 
to leave the grove, hew his skull asunder. 
Let none enter ; guard each door 1 Now 
the fox is taken P’ 

Pale as a.shes grew the king. He 
knew the voice was Kornmk’s. Then 
our liero sprang with a shout just before 
King Halvar. 

“Silence, priests,” he' cried. “Give 
xvay, I woulci not touch you grey-beards 1 
But keep your distance from my sword, 
the blade is hot and thirsty ! ’ Tlien, 
turning to the kin^, he cried, “W’hich of 
the twain is nitliing 1 I xvho do tliy 
false behests, or tliou who feare.st to front 
me 1 Lo ! behold thy tribute ^Id fetched 
from the great yarl yonder. Take it, for 
the dross is thine ; then bare tliy lilade, 
thou nithing. I call on thee with bla.'.e 
and axe to meet me in mortal coml at. 
The first blow shall bo thine as king. 
Forget not, mine is the second !” 

Then lie drew a leathern pouch that 
liuiig at his belt with tlie tribute- With 
all lii.s force he hurled the gold right in 
King Halvar’s foreiiead ! Down lie went 
like a hag of meal fainting liefore tlie 
! altar. And the red blood flowed from 
his mouth and nose as he lay' ! 

“ W'hat! not bear thy tribute gold ! 
Cow.ardly king and nithing ! There is 
not a ra.scal in the land who is not braver 
ttian Halvar. My sword of steel is far 
too good to drinlc thy blood, thou 
craven ! ” 

Just as he spoke tlie cry' aro.se, “ Tyr’s 
Grove is all on tire ! ” He ru.shed out of 
the temple in anger to see tlie flames 
shooting to heaven. The trees were 
blazing in fury now and spread to Odin’s 
temple. In a sliorter time tlian we can 
tell Odin’s Grove was a mass of cinders ! 

fSo Kormak ordered tlie watcli to cease. 

“ Let each escape wlio listetli. Let us 
save the temple 1 ” 

Too late! The wind lioro flames to 
the sliingle roof, and soon was the temple 
blazing. 

The priests carried the fainting king 
to a hut not far from tlie temple, and 
Kormak gazed with stupid stare at the 
wreck his wrath had created 1 

But now the chainpioiis of Halvar’s 
band have rushed to the scene of action. 
Kormak is taken witliout a blow and 
marched to the burg a prisoner. 

When arrived at tlie house itself, he 
turned to hi.s guardsalxmt liim, and said, 
in his usual quiet tone, 

“ 1 promise to stand the trial. Lay no 
hands upon me, friends. I am a free 
yarl, remeniljer. I give my word to 
meet tlie ting and answer my' deed of 
lire !" 

So they left him free to roam at will, 
and he straiglitway joined liis cham¬ 
pions. But he saw in their glances 
that he wax no more welcome ! To them, 
who loved their gods and creed, no crime 
was so black as Konnak’.s. To ilesecrate 
a holy' place xvas the direst deed tliey 
could think of. So they' turned away 
when he spoke and coni ei'sed apart in 
wliispers. 

Driven quite to desp.air, at last he went 
to the house of his kinsman. Hallibiorn 
met liiin without a smile, and stroked his 
beard full sadly'. 


“How !” he cried. “Is tliis true they 
tell 1 Hast thou slain the king in tlie 
temple ? ” 

“ I hax'e slain no man,” Kormak said. 
“I gave yon king the tribute. He did 
not catcli it in liis liaiiil, and it struck 
him in the foreiiead. If he fell at a blow 
like that, I call him king no longer ! ” 

Hallihiorn stroked his silken beard, 
and replied, 

“Tliou art fooli.sh, Kormak! Who 
gave thee leave to judge thy' cause and 
attack a king of tlie Nortlilands ? Why' 
hast thou raised thy' iiujiious liaiid 
against the gods and their teuqiles ? 
Tne groves are burnt, the gods Hung 
down, the king struck down at the altar 1 
Gods in Vallisdla ! Wlio art tliou 1 Art 
thou Lokd, the spirit of evil ? Touch me 
not; I like it not; it is no mortal 
business. Hence to thy hut till tlie 
ting decides what to do with tlie ‘ Varg 
i \eum’” (pronounced Yarg-ee Vay- 
ooni). 

Now this expression was the most ter¬ 
rible that could be applied to living man. 
The words meant literally “ W’olf in the 
sanctuary,” hut tliey had a far deeper 
sense than the mere letter conveys, for 
the term Varg meant a wolf as to his 
most diabolical character of devourer, 
destroyer, and remorseless ravager. Such 
an animal appearing in a temple 
would render it unfit tor worsliip, lieiiig 
profaned in tlie direst manner. Veum 
means sanctuary. So to call a man Varg 
i Veum was equivalent to imputing to 
him tlie crime of sacrilege, and tlie ap- 

f iearance of a person to whom this epithet 
lad been applied by a ting of priests 
and warriors was the signal for a uni¬ 
versal stampede. Children would scream, 
women rusii away appalled, and men 
would let tlie half-raised drinking-horn 
fall from their hand.s in horror ! 

When Kormak therefore heard this 
name he.stowed on liim, it is no wonder 
that his bloml froze in his veins. He 
stared at Hallibiorn, who coldly witli- 
drew, leaving the boy' in the chilly niglit, 
friendless, forlorn, and xvretched beyoncl 
expression. He rushed to the house 
which he had occupied with some cliosen 
champions of his train, but tliey saw liim 
coming, and left tlie hut without a word. 
The greater part of Halvar’s men, and 
many of tliose in Halliliioni’s and Kor¬ 
mak 3 trains, were busily engaged in 
staying tlie progress of tlie flames and 
getting the temple and grove clear of tlie 
cliarred fiugments of wood and other 
results of Kormak’s terrible escapade. 

Among tlie stern champions of Odin 
who ruled the North at the time when 
Christianity was well established in other 
parts of Europe, there xvas no regular 
jmuishmeiit by imprisonment. Climes 
were punisheu either by death, hanisli- 
ment, fines, or the imposition of some 
such name as nithing, whicli was worse 
tlian all. When an accused person was 
to be forthcoming, he generally gave his 
word to appear to take his trial, or else 
his “ compurgators ” (as the Latin writers 
called the triiie of witnesses to character 
that attended a man to tlie dooni-ston(‘.s) 
answered for his appearance. 

Some days elupseil liefore the ting for 
tlie trial of Konnak feu- his unheard-of 
outrage could bo held. Halvar was 
greatly unhinged. On tlie first aj'pear- 
ance of Konnak lie liad believed him to 
be a sjiirit ; lie tliouglit that tlie hoy liad 
been slain by iVngantyr and had .sent a 
spirit in his likeness to torment him to 
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wliom lie owp(l liis untimely end. Then nounce<l hy the judge tliat lie w<is proud and haughty. Thou hast been 
the on.slaught in the very temple of Odin banished forever from the North sank ever goo<l to me, and I will not desert 
was enough to scare the boldest, and deep into his soul. When the whole thee. We sail together.” 

Halvar was scared to such an extent as ghastly ceremony was over he reeled ( Jreatly touched by these proofs of 
to render it impossible for him to appear away like a drunken man to the hut in friendship, Kormak threw otf the weight 
for many days. ' \ which his faithful servant Knut lived. I of care that hati seemed to crush him. 

At last the ting was called together ; Here he flung himself down, and for a ! “ Vala,” he said, “tell me, have I then 

the warriors who had accompanied Kor- time knew nothing of what happened, really hope to gain tlie pardon of the 
inak as his witnesses and os members of At length a gentle touch roused him and gods 1" 

his ban were all present, as were those ; brought him to himself. It was the hand “ The gods judge men by motives, 
of Yarl Hallibiom. The judge was cliosen of the vala that he felt touching him so Thou hadst no wish to injure 1’y r or bum 
from among the most celebrated lawyers : softly that he could hanlly think it ■ the drove of Odin. Mv reading of the 
in the North, and on his left hand was mortal. He sprang to hisfeet and found verdict would throwtlieblameon Halvar, 
the High Priest of Tyr, on his right the within the hut his uncle, Askar, the vala, not on thee. WTio gave him any right 
High Priest of Odin. On either side and Knut. I to hang thy ring upon the statue’s ami, 

were the priestesses in their white robes, “ Cheer up, Kormak,” cried Hallibiom. I wonder 1 1 shall do all I can to have 
and among these was the lovely form of “ Fate is against thee, but it might have thy doom reversed, but now it is thy 
Hilda the vala. j been worse. The vala Hilda declares it , doom, and thou must go. Seek out Yarl 
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e Mighty Tyr, be not angry with thy sonl" 


The king was seated next the judge on 
the doom-stone in the very centre. The 
ropes were drawn and fastened so as to 
form a circle ; indeed all the forms were 
complied with which were usual in civil 
cases of great importance. 

Let us not, wdio know the facts, go 
over the story again with the evidence 
brought before the judges. It must 
sulhce to know that the terrible doom of ; 
banishment was pronounced against our ; 
hero, who was formally excluded from all 
participation in public worship, which 
with his deeply-rooted religious tendency 
W’as the haidest trial of all. The title 
Yarg i Veum was confirmed against him, 
but in consideration of his rai^ os a free 
yarl he was not branded with hot irons 
n the arm—that indignity at least was 
ed him. Yet the solemn decree pro- 


not to be thy fault, so I am come to tell 
thee thou liast not lost my love. I 
listened to thy doom. Thy lands have 
passed to me. Now, had they pas.sed to 
strangers’ hands I should have drawn 
my swonl and given Halvar my defiance. 
As it is 1 hold the land for thee a little 
longer, that is all. 1 want no land, I 
am a sailor — I, and now that thou art 
leaving I shall soon to sea.” 

“ Dear Kormak," said the vala, “ thy 
anu has not been branded ; thy banish¬ 
ment shall be reversed, and the foul sjiot 
upon thv fame shall be removed by 
mighty needs of arms. I shall go hence 
to Upsala, and stating what I snow of 
Halvar will get thy doom reversed. At 
least /'(/ tri/. 

Said Askar, “ Hear me, Kormak. When 
thou wast great and rich thou wast not 


Angantyr, tell him thy tale, ask for a 
ship (I'm sure he’ll give thee one). Then 
to the sea, perform great deeds, and come 
again to Malm in three years from this 
time. Then, if my prayers succeed, thy 
doom shall be reversed.’ 

This speech had the desired effect of 
consoling Kormak, who was now able to 
master his emotions and talk calmly with 
his uncle respecting Ids plans for the 
future. 

The next morning a large portion of 
his own people, who cared nothing about 
the law but only wished to see their 
young lord happy, formed an _ escort 
under Hallibiom to accompany Koriiiak 
to Malm, where he, Askar, and Knut 
were to take ship for Disar-holni, the 
dwelling of Angantyr. 

(7'o be C4Ki(iiiu«d.) 
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ILDERIM THE AFGHAN: 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BOliDER. 

Bv David Keb, 

Author oj " The Boy Slave in Bohhara," “ From the Sudson to the A'eoa,’' «Ic., efc. 


CHAPTER VI.—PHIL SUMMERTOS’S FIRST CHANCE AT A TIGER. 


M k, Herron was eager to take Phil and 
his father home with him tliat very 
nighh and would only let them ofl' on con¬ 
dition of their breakfasting with him 
next morning. To breakfast they came 
aocprdingly, and after it was over Mr. 
Sammerton went out into the verandah 


there. I’m glad you’re half American, 
anyhow.” 

“ And I too,” said Ullraann ; “ for mine 
nioder did come from Ohio, where 
Cheneral Garfield did come from too. 
But she did die here, and mine fader too ; 
and den de folk what send him to be 


“ Brave i ” cried Phil. “ Father said 
when he read me the story that he’d walk 
fifty miles any day to see the man that 
did it; and so would I too. tVell, this is 
luck for us and no mistake ! ” 

And so the talk went on, the boys 
getting farther and farther up the ravine. 



The two shots came like one.” 


to Ulk over old times with his friend, 
vlule the three boys started out for 
walk along the tfry channel of the 
river. 

After the adventure of the previous 
lislit no introduction was needed to 
' like them feel at home together, and 
•hev were soon chatting away as if they 
I d known each other all their lives. 

“iSo your father was one of the men 
tliat .stonned Delhi ? ” said Phil to Frank 
l^ighton. “I guess you ought to be 
K'lud of him. I must ask fathe ■ if he 
knew your mother when he lived at Con- 
cord ; he used to know ’most everybody 


missionary put me to s6hool, and say dey 
train me for interpreter to ze Govern¬ 
ment.” 

“And I’m going to be a soldier, like 
my father,” said Frank, proudly—“and 
my uncle. Colonel Leighton, of the 
—th— ” 

“ Colonel Leighton ? ” echoed Phil; 
“ you don’t mean the man that got the 
Victoria Cross in this last war for fight¬ 
ing four Afghans single-handed to save a 
wounded soldier?” 

“ Ah ! you’ve heard of that job ? ” said 
Leighton, witji sparkling eyes. “ Wasn’t 
it brave of him ? ” 


scrambling over the heaps of rolling 
stones which the swollen river had swept 
down in the fury of its rush before the 
scorching heat of the “ dry season ” came 
to parch it up to the last drop. 

As they went along Frank told his new 
friend all about the strange appearance 
and equally mysterious disappearance of 
the “ Black Prince,” to which Phil Suiu- 
merton listened with undisguised in¬ 
terest. 

“ And you say he was kidnapped ? ” 
asked he. 

“ Mr. VVolfert says so, and that they 
treated him very badly at that place in 
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town, and there was a fellow, Ham 
3, one of the Hindu servants, who was 
lys heating him and knocking him 
it. I-only wish I’d caught him at it, 
.’sail !” 

Well, it’s a queer story,” .said Phil— 
it like those yarns in Cooper about 
/k-eyo, and Uncas, and the Big Sar- 
and all the rest of ’em. It just re¬ 
ds me of the time we had with the 
ans when we were out on the prairies 
c the border of New Mexico.’’ 

What ! have you really been out on 
prau'ies among the Indians 1 ” cried 
;hton, who, like a true bo.v, thought 
1 a life the finest thing in the world— 
fc to going to sea. 

Gluess I have ; father and I were out 
■e more than two years, and we hiul 
,e a good tiaie, so I tell you. I used 
je in the Indian camp all day long, 
they taught me to set traps and to 
II’ fish and to shoot from horseback — 
^’re wonderful riders down there, you 
w—and all sorts of things.” 

How jolly ! ” said Frank. “ I w’isli 
leen there.” 

I wish you had ; it would have been 
;e gay if there had been tw-o or three 
e of us. My great chum down there 
an old chief with one eye, who had a 
•kjaw name tliat sounded to 7iu just 
‘ Hun-and-fill-the-kettle.’ 'Ihey told 
it meant ‘ The Howling Storm,’ and I 
:on it was the right sort of name for 
, for when ho gave his mind to it he 
Id bring out a war-whoop that you'd 
[• pretty nigh a mile off.” 

I suppose he’d been a great fighter in 
time'i” suggested Leighton, with 
.ming eyes. 

Guess he had, rather ! and even when 
new him it would have taken two 
I to hold him, and thm they couldn’t 
it ! We used to call him ‘ Brom 
e.s,’ after that fellow in the ‘ Legend 
ileepy Hollow,’ for he was so lean 
: he looked just like a great big skele- 
wTapped in brown paper. But for 
hat he was as strong as Dan Boone 
self; and as for I’unning—well, he 
clean away once from thirty Black- 
that wei’e after liim, and knocked 
r seven of ’em into the bargain, load- 
and firing as ho ran ! ” 

Well done ! ” cried Leighton. “ IVhy, 
nu.st have been just the same sort of 
)w as that old Afghan of ours, who 
■ied oft' the Black Prince.” 

One time,” continued Phil, “ we should 
e been up a tree altogether if it 
n’t heen for old Bones ; and I can tell 
I wouldn’t go over that job again if 
'd give me a thousand dollars. You 
father and I and the chief >vere 
iig over the prairie, through the long 
is, when all at once Bones stopiied 
•t, and began snuffing the air uneasily, 
a scared deer. 'Ihen I saw his grim 
face harden suddenly, like melted 
falling into water. Not a thing 
d we see, except a tiny curl of smoke 
• so far off, just a.s if some giant was 
ting his pipe ; but that was enough 
'nd us scudding away as hard as we 
d te.ar. The jrrni.rie vax on fire ! ” 
ith his hearers startl'd and drew a 
ik breath. 

Hide as we might,” pursued Phil, 
e tire gained on us, and soon the whole 
wa.s in .a red blase behind us, and 
L a I'oar that Niagai'a at its bigge.st 
Idn t even have been hoard in it. I 
beginning to feel iiretty bad, wlien 
if ;i sudden old Bones, who was leacl- 
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ing,turned sharpofftotheleft, andinste.ad 
of trying to get out of the long grass, 
rode right into the thicke.st part of all. 
Then I felt meaner yet, for I thought the 
old fellow must have lost his head, and 
was going to get us all burnt up together. 
But he wasn’t such a fool as lie looked, 
for before I had time to think of it, splash 
we all went into a little bit of a lake that 
lay I’ight in the middle of the high grass. 

“ \Ve were in a pretty close place for 
the next half-hour or so, with tlie banks 
all round us burning and blazing sky- 
liigh, and the fire crackling and snapping, 
and hissing and roaring, as if all the 
steamers on the Mississippi were getting 
up steam at once. I felt as if my skin 
was peeling off all over, just like birch- 
bark ; but we kept under water as much 
as we could, and when the fire got played 
out we made tracks for home.” 

« * «• * 

IVhen the boys got back about twelve 
o’clock, they found Mr. Summerton (who 
had just come in) talking to Arthur Wol- 
fert in the verandah with a very serious 
face. 

“It strack me at the time,” he was 
saying, “ that that house burned much 
more quickly than was natural, even 
after all this dry weather. So this morn¬ 
ing I went and had a look at the ruins, 
and found, just as I expected, that some 
of the wootlwork (which had fallen before 
it was quite consumed) bore marks of 
having been smeared with some inflam¬ 
mable stuff, which would make it burn 
like tinder.” 

“ What ? IVas it done on purpose ? ” 
cried Leighton. “ IVell, that is too bad ! 
I don’t pity the old kidnapper himself .so 
much, for nothing’s too bail for him ; but 
to try and burn the poor children in their 
beds—why, the fellow must have been a 
downright .savage ! That baby woidd 
have been burnt if it hadn’t been for 
Phil here.” 

“And for that old bamboo being just 
where it was wanted,” said Phil, laugh¬ 
ing. “ I’ll lul vise Mr. Lai Singh, or what¬ 
ever his name is, to have r.nother bamboo 
clump close to his.next house in case of 
accident—when I see him again. ” 

“I doubt if you ever will see him 
again, my boy,” said his father, gravely. 

“ Why not ? What’s haiipened to 
him 1 ” asked the boy. 

“ Since lie left this house last evening 
to go home, no one has seen or heard any¬ 
thing of him, and some people are begin¬ 
ning to think that ho must have met 
witli foul play.” 

“And so he h.as. I'll be bound,” cried 
Frank, suddenly. “ Fred, do you remem¬ 
ber those two Hindu fellows who were 
dodging about the gate yesterd.ay, and 
watching him as he di’ove out 1 I 
thought they must be up to something, 
but 1 never dreamed they meant murder 
as well as robbery.* 

“ 'Ihey don’t seem to have meant rol>- 
bery, though,” observed Mr. .Summerton; 
“for- there were plenty of valuables in 
the house, which h.aven’t been touched 
at all.” 

“ It’s a mysterious affair altogether,” 
said Mr. Wolfert. “ Well, boys, I must 
tell you what arrangements we’ve been 
makiim for our journey. Mr. Rummer- 
ton tells me he has engaged .a tiiivelling 
carri.age to go to Raharuinpur to-morrow 
afternoon, and he’s kind enough to offer 
us seats in it; so, as I feel better to-day, 
thank God, and as you’ve lo.st quite 


enough of your holidays already by 
waiting here with me, I think we’ll just 
accept the ofi'er, and all go on together.” 

“How jolly!” cried Frank; “and 
then we’ll get the train at Saharumpur 
and go right on to Dellii, the whole lot 
of us I ” 

“ Not the whole lot of us, I’m afraid,”' 
said Phil ; “ father and I are going to 
stay a day or two in Saharumpur to see 
the Botanical Gardens and all the other 
things.” 

Frank’s face clouded visibly. 

“ Don’t look glum over it, my boy,” 
laughed Mr. Summerton; “ ireve going 
to Bombay too, you kno’w, and we’re s.afe. 
to pick you up somewhere on the way.” 

“ And if you don’t,” cried Leighton, 

“ mind you come and see us directly you 
get to Bombay. Here’s our address.” 

And he scribbled on a ]nece of pa])er, 
“ Brigadier-General C'alverley, Sl.arine 
Lines, Bomb.ay.” 

“That’s all settled, then,” said Mr. 
.Summerton, “and to-morrow afternoon 
we’ll be ofl.” 

The appointed time came, and off they 
went, after taking a cordial le.ave of good 
Jlr. Herron, to whom Mr. Summerton 
promised to send a whole cargo of maga¬ 
zines as soon as he got back to Philadel¬ 
phia. Phil, on his part, graciousl.v 
promised him “ the skin of the very firet 
tigei' that he shot,” liaving quite made 
up his mind that he u'ould shoot one 
somehow or other. 

* * * * 

“Father, are there .any tigers about 
here, do you know 1 ” 

It was a rather unpleas.ant question 
for any one to put, in the wildest part 
of the .Sivalik hills, with the last gleam 
of sunset fading from the vast cliffs over¬ 
head, and a dim, cheerless shadow creep- 
in" over the dark woods and shaggy 
thickets all around. Only a few miles 
back the narrow bush-fringed road had 
plunged suddenly into a regular tunnel, 
low, damp, pitch dark, cut right tlirough 
the heart of the rock. What if there 
were such another just ahe.ad ? -And what 
if some wild beast or wilder man were 
to fall uiion them while passing through 
it ? r 

“ Tigers here, Phil ? ” answered Jlr. 
Rummerton. “ Well, I really can’t s.ay, 
but I sincerely hope there are none, 
.although this looks quite a likely sjiot 
for them.” , 

“ There are some, now I think of it, 
cried Frank Leighton. “ I remember 
il.ajor Carlton, when we dined with him 
at Masuri, telling us that he’d had a fight 
with one in this very place where we are 
now ! ” 

“ Veil, don, I hope dat all tiger in dis 
place hafe had goot dinner to-day, 
rowled Llllm.ann, who seemed anything 
lit pleased with the turn which the con¬ 
versation was taking. 

.lust at that instant the red sun 
plunged behind tlie great black ridge 
overhead, and in a moment all was dark¬ 
ness, through which the overhanging 
rocks and giant trees loomed with a weird 
and unearthly aspect. 

“I think I’ll just get out my rifle, ’said 
Mr. Rummerton, undoing the fastenings 
of the waterproof ca.se ; “ it’s as well to- 
he on the safe side.” . , 

“And mine ton, please, father,” cried 
Phil, leaning forward to belli him. 

Rearcely liad the two rifles been got 
out, when both horses stopped short as. 
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siiddeiily as if turned to stone, and began 
to tremble all over. 

“ Bagh hai ! ” (tiger here) faltered the 
dismayed driver; and instantly there 
broke from the depths of the surrounding 
black-ness that sharp horrible yell which 
110 one ttho has once heard it can ever 
forget. 

“Conie, Pliil,"’ cried ilr. Summerton : 
•md he sprang out of the carriage, gun 
in hand, closely followed by liLs son. 

The yell had died away, and a slight 
impatient rustle amid the leaves on the 
right was the only sign of the terrible 
lieast’s presence. But this was more 
than enough for two such marksmen as 
our hero and his father, whose rifles were 
instantly pointed in the direction of the 
sound. 

The two shots came like one. A sharp 
howl told that they had not been fired in 
vain; and then came a crackling and a 
rustling among the bushes, showing that 
the wounded beast was making ofi’. 
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Phil, who was now more anxious than 
ever to secure his coveted tiger-skin, was 
eager to give chase : but his more pru¬ 
dent father stopped him short at once. 

“ Don’t ha foolish, my boy ; if you 
were to follow a wounded tiger through 
this jungle in the dark, you’d he much 
more likely to lose your own skin than 
to get his. You’ve made a good begin¬ 
ning, and you’d better be content with 
that. Jao, gharri-wallah/” (goon, driver). 

Tills was the last adventure of that 
day’.s journey, for in another quarter of 
an hour they were clear of tlie hills. 
Once fairly out upon the great plain 
beyond, they went along easily enough ; 
and a few minutes before nine o’clock 
the carriage pulled up in front of the 
little post-house at S.aharunipur. 

Here the party broke up, with many 
hand-shakes and good wishes on both 
sides. Phil and his father walked otf to 
Percy’s Hotel, ordering their baggage to 
be sent after them, while Mr. Wolfert 


and his two companions rattled away 
down to the railway dep6t, just in time 
to catch the night train for Delhi. 

But they had scarcely been half an 
hour in tlie cars when both Leighton 
and LTllmann fell fast asleep. They glided, 
quite unconsciously past the famous 
cantonment of Meerut (where the first 
outbreak of the terrible Sepoy mutiny 
took place m May, 1857), and were only 
awakened long after sunrise by Mr. Wol- 
fert’s voice shouting lustily, 

“ TVake up, Ixiys ! Come, up with you, 
quick ! We’re there ! ” 

“MTiere?” asked Leighton, sitting up 
and rubbing his eyes, with a long yawn. 

“ Delhi, to be sure. A»d here,” he 
added, laughing, as a yelling crowd of 
natives surrounded the car, clutching 
with their lean brown hands at every 
article of baggage within reach, “come a 
deputation of the citizens to bid us good 
morning.” 

(To be contimted.) 



I N the first nuinl)er of our 
current volume we had the 
])leasure of making clear to the 
»orld. for the first time, tlie manner and 
mpaaing of one of those picturescnie items of 
that all have heard of and few under¬ 
stand 

Tlie publication in colours, after so many 
of Nelson’s famous signal at Trafalgar 
^ms in consequence to have sorely aliaken ! 
niany |)e«plc, new readers and otherwise, in I 
dicir jueconceivetl notions of signalling at j 
fo onr older readers of course there is 
s&difticulty, inasmucli as the various methods 
aad devices employed liave Ijeen fully ex- 
I'hined in tlie varfous articles in Nos. 195, 
i63, m, 265, 266, 270, 271, 274, 275, 
-^8,281,282, etc. 

seem to imagine that a signal is one 
Jinist of the flags, and to them it comes as a 
lartling novelty that the flags on the memo- j 
occasion had to lie raised and lowered i 
'■Icven times before the message was com- 
1‘lKed. It may, then, be news to many that 
''ih difficulty aa to hoisting and repeating 1 
a great deal to do with the form wliich 
tlie signal finally tof)k. 

Tlje Adniiral’s first order to Lieutenant 
I a-'TO was, “ Say ‘ Nelson confiilcs that every 
"'ill do his ilutj\ ’" An<l upon this tlie 
Lieutenant remarked that as “Nelson ” : 


' was not in the vocabulary the "word would 
, have to l>e spelt out just as we see “ duty 
I had to l>e. which word was also not in the 
I signal book. As this would necessitate six 
hoists, “WouUlnot ‘England,’wliich is in the 
vocabulary, do as well and one hoist sufiice?” 
“Let it be England, then,” said Nelson— 
“ England confides that every man will do 
his duty.” Kut on the leaves licing turned 
over it appeared tiiat “ confides ” was not in 
the vocabulary either, and, as s|>clling it out 
letter by letter would have made eight lioists, 
Pasco suggested that “expects,” which wa.« 
on the same page as “Englanil,” would 
answer the purpose. Nelson agreed, and 
j then to save anotlier liolst, “that” was left 
! out, and the signal, instead of reading “ Nel- 
j son Cfiiilules that every man will do Ills 
[ duty,” which would have necessitated twenty- 
four hoists, wa.s flown out a.s “England 
ex|>ectH ever>' man will do his duty,” re- 
qiuring only eleven hoists, as we have given 
i it, and occupying less than lialf the time in 
I delivery. 

There are two more jxiints fo which we may 
allude in conclusion. The first is that the 
wliite Hag iu “ do” i.s not a mistake for the 
blue peter. It is the “ substitute ” shown 
when tlie same number is repeated in the 
1 signal. “ Do” is 220, and as the blue peter 
I for 2 was already on the halliards, tlie white 
' flag is c<iuivalent to ditto. No two flags of 
the same colour and jmttem are ever hoisted 
at once, for the very simple reason that a set 
of signal flags contains no duplicates. An- 
othor jxiint that may not be app.arent at a 
"lance is tlie date bcneatli the pictures. 
Trafalgar was fought on the 21at of October, 
but the Victory was not towed round to 
< ribraltar, after the storm, until October 28th. 
V'ith regard to the 1SS5, tlie other picture 
represents tlie old ship as she appeared dress- ; 
ed with flags, and wearing her laurel crown, 
on the eightieth annivemarj* of her last 
battle. 


The Dean of NIanchester on V’riting 
Home. 

The Dean of Manchester presided this year 
at tlie annual distribution ot prizes at Hossall 
School, where the Jlev. A. James, u.D., has 
hist coiiijdete<l ten years' work as head master. | 
The dean, in the course of his address, said : 

“ Hoys, keep up the habit ami learn to count 
among your pleasures the habit of writing 
home. I have with me to-day jierhaps the 
Iiest specimen of the many moiiern specimens ' 
of a biography told by niean.s of letters—those 
of the late Dr. Mozley, Regius Professor of ' 
Divinity in Oxford. They cover tlie last forty 


or fifty years, so eventful in the educational 
and religious liist.ory of (Jxford and of Eng- 
j land, and they for the first time give a pic- 
j ture of not the least eventful decade of those 
‘yearn—as my friend Mr. King will liear me 
I out in saying—those lietween 1850 and 1860. 

; And they do so almost wliolly by means of 
I letters to his mother and sisters, and to one 
' great friend; lettei's written with suiireme 
' simplicity and absolute unconsciousnes.sof any 
other audience. Apart thus from the plea¬ 
sure of your parents and friends, and irom 
your own certain advantage in keeping the 
springs of your heart ojien, and your family 
afl'ection.s warm, you may also lie forming a 
literary habit of no slight value, and learn¬ 
ing even to write history! . . . Lon" 

may you look to Ro.ssall as to your second 
home ! I say deliberately, scco7id home. For 
let nothing weaken your deep attachment to 
that primary and onginal centre of all your 
aflectioms, whence your father and mother 
.sent you forth; where they are always 
watching you, even at a distance; where, if 
not lierc with you now’, they 'are looking out 
for v.our return to-day. Only when it is 
breaking up, and you'feel the oM life-long 
protection failing you, an<l yourselves in tlie- 
front rank of your own generalion, will you 
realise all that home lias oeen to you.” 


The Long Distance Amateur Swimming 
Championship. 

This most popular of the great swimming 
events was decided this year in the Thames 
for the sixth time since^its foundation, and 
for the fii'st time under tlie conduct of the 
Swimming Association of Great Britain. The 
conditions and the course were llic same a-s 
heretofore, the latter being from Putney to 
Charing Cross. Tlie race was eventually won 
by 23 secs, by G. Hell, Sandringham and 
Unity S.C. ; Sargent, Portsmouth S.C.* 
l>eing second, and T. Hedges, Kingsdown 
S.C., third. There were fourteen starters, 
and the winners time was 1 h. 24 inin. 42 sec. 
Hedges wa.s a good third, 1 min. 10 sec. 
behind tlie winner. 


Strange but True. 

Take a piece of paper, and upon if put in 
figure.s your age in yeaiN, dropping montlis, 
weeks, and days, ^^lultiiily it by two ; then 
add to the result obtained the figures 3,768 ; 
add two, and tlien ilivido by two. Subtract 
from the result obtained the number of yonr 
years on earth, and see if you ilo n<if obtain 
figures tliat you will not lx? likely to forget. 
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AMONG THE MUSHROOMS 


tart n. 

Another of the coiimion innshrooms of our 
hills is the Giant Pnli'-ball, wliich often 
«;rows as big as a man’s head, and occasion¬ 
ally attains a sue of six feet in circum- 


full-grown the outer coat oj>en8 at the top by 
a star-shaped tear ; the second coat, not being 
closely nniteil to it, is by the tension of the 
outer skin on its convex surface suddenly 


flViK Fairy Ring which forms our tailpiece 
JL is a well-known object in its later suiges. 
^^’ho has not seen tlie deep-green circles on 
our downs and liillsides in which it used to 


Puff-ball (Lycoperdon giganteum). 


Starry Puff-ball. 


be fabled that the fairies danced? What a 
descent from fairyland to funguses 1 The ring 
is due to the Champignon, Mara^miusoread&s, 
which gradually radiates outwards as food 



Shooting Fungui. 


fails it. “They originate,” says the Hev. 
M. J. Ilerkeley, our great fungologist, “ from 
a single fungus, whose growth renders the 
soil imme<Uately beneath unfit for its repro¬ 
duction. The spawn, however, spreads all 
around, and in the second year produces a 
crop whose spaw’n spreads again, the soil 
l>ehind forbidding its return in that direction. 
Thus the circle is continually increased, and 
extends indefinitely till some cause inter¬ 
venes to destroy it. If the spawTi does not 
spread on nil sides an arc of a circle only is 
produced. The manure arising from the dead 
tungi of former years makes the grass pecu¬ 
liarly vigorous around, so as to render the 
circle visible even when there is no external 
Jippearance of the fnngtis, and the contrast is 
often the stronger from that behind lK?ing 
killed by the old spawn.” This Champignon 
is really excellent eating, and is distinguish¬ 
able from the .1/. nreits that grows with it, 
Jiml has an acri<l taste, by it.s naked stem 
l>cing quite free from whitish down at tli-e 
base, and its having cream-coloured oi>cn 
gills. 


! ference! There is nothing better for a cut 
finger than the dust of this curious-looking 
plant, wliose spongy portion comes in for 
tinder, and when burnt does duty as a nar¬ 
cotic. When the puff-ball is -young and 
fresh, and its cut surface as white as snow, it 
is said to be most delicious. Dr. Cooke, 
another great authority, relates how a gar¬ 
dener brought him a large puft*-ball equal in 
size to a half-quartern loaf, and which was 
still in its young and pulpy state, of a l)eanti- 
ful creamy whiteness w hen cut. That is the 
important point—should the white be in the 
least soiled, “ Puft'-balls avaunt! ” It had 
1 been found,” says tlje doctor, “developing 
! itself ill a garden at Highgate, and to the 
i finder ite virtues were unknown. We had 
this specimen cut in slices of aVwut half an 
inch in thicknes.s, the outer skin peeled off, 
and each slice dipiHjd in an e^g whicli hail 
been beaten up, tnen sprinkled with hread- 
crumlis, and fried in butter, w’ith salt and 
pep[)er. The result was exceedingly satis¬ 
factory ; and, finding this immense fungus 
more than our family could consume whilst 
it remained fresh, we invited our friends to 
partake, and they w’ere as delighted a.s our¬ 
selves with the new’ breakfast relish, to them— 
and tons—the first, hut wc hope not the last, 
experiment upon a fried puf!*ball.” 

This giant puff-ball is easily distinguished 
from its cousins by its size and its olive- i 
coloured spores, those of the smaller {/.. cccla- \ 
turn) lieing yellowdsh. The unsatisfactory 
j)car-shaped puff-hall {L. pi/r/fonnc) almost 
alwaj's grows on decayed stumps. And here 
we may as well introduce the Starry Puff- , 
ball, a very strange plant indeed. It has 
three distinct coats, and while it is young 
remains below' the surface of the ground in 
the shape of a l)all, very much like an apple. 
As it approaches maturity the two outer coals 
are thrown off by splitting from the centre of 
the top into six or ten pieces in a star-shaped 
expansion, while the tliin film of earth is ' 
broken, and the peculiar plant comes to , 
light a.s herein sketched. There is another ■ 
pntf-ball, the sliooting fungus, which is still i 
more curious in its form and Imbits. It is 
hardly larger than a gowl-sized ]>ea, and 
grows in groups. In our sketch it has l>cen 
enlarged .“omewhat for clearness sake. \N’hen 
; young the shooter looks like a woolly patch. 
As it grows it liecomes free from the tine 
I threads that attached it, aud when it becomes 


turned inside out, and the contents, in the 
sha]>e of a small liall, are sliut into the air 
to a considerable distance, to the terror of 
the insects that liapj»€n to be in the nei^li- 
bourhood, who scuttle away from the l)oii!- 
Ijardmeut as fast as their legs and wings can 
carry them. 

And while w’e are speaking of insects wc 
may as well say something of our earliest 
sketch of that most curious of fungi, the 
caterpillar. This grows uiion the head of the 
larva of the New*liealauu swift motlt. “ It 
I feeds upon the substance of the insect to such 
I an extent that its vital fluid i>a.ssing into the 
I tissue of the parasite causes the animal to 
I l)ecome exhausted, and dooms it to give up 
its last drops of life’s blood tliat this fungus 
1 may live. It is a curious spectacle to behold 
I the heavily-burdened larva bciiring ereit 
upon its body a vegetable growth often three 
or four times its own length—colour-bearcis. 
as they look to be, Ijearing not the ensign ci 
victory, but the signal of individual distres-, 
telling jdainly of the slow but inevitable a] - 
proach of death.” There are other inse t 
parasites in the fungus world than this cate:- 
pillar. ^Ve have tlie muscardine devoting 
its attention to moths, and in the A.Ve>i- 
Indies there is a fungns living exclusively on 
living wasps ! Aud these are by no means 
the least curious of the curiosities among 
the 



Fairy Ring. 


(To be contituted.) 
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THE EAEL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 



\ S all our rea<lers doubtlei^s know by this 
time, Lord Sliaftesbury, wliose name has 
Ittn literally a household word for the last , 


half century, passed away from the scenes of 
liis manifold lalwmrs, after a brief illness, on 
Uctoljer Jst, in the eighty-fourth year of lii-s 


age, wept for by many, and honoured and 
resected by all. His was indeed a noblo life, 
and we cannot let the occasion pass, there¬ 
fore, without a few words of tribute to one 
who was ever the friend of boys. 

The Shaftebbury huiiily owes its origin in 
the maiTiage, in the reign of KlizalKsth, of 
Jolin Cooper, a Hamj)shire squire, with tlio 
daughter and lieij'ess of Sir Anthony Ashley. 
The pair resided at St. Gile.s’s House, near 
CranlK)urne, in Dorsetsliire, the ancient seat 
of the A>hloys, which mansion has ever since 
remained the home of the family. The son of 
this coujde, Anthony Ashley-Cooper, became, 
in the leign of Charles ii., the first Ettrl of 
Sliaftesbury. He waa mucli mixed up Mitli 
the stormy jmlitics of his time, and narrowly 
escaped a tiial for high treason. He died in 
1682, and the earldom, after ]ka.ssing through 
five hamls, devolved upon him who has now 
been called from us to higher service—the 
seventh of his line. 

Anthony Abhley-Cooper, K.G., D.C.L., Earl* 
of Shaftesbury, wa.s lx)m on April 28, 1801. 
His mother was a daughter of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Under his then title of I.rOrd 
Ashley, the young nobleman was sent to 
Harrow, and aftenvards to Oxford, where he 
took high honours, an<l where, twenty yeai-s 
after^vards, lie received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, in c^msideration of his philantliroiuc 
lalmurs. His friends ajqiear to have intentfeil 
him for a political career. At the age of 
tAventy-five, therefore, he entered Parliament 
as Member for Woodstock, and afterAvards 
represented Dorchester and Hath. In 1851 
his father died, ami Lord Ashley took his 
place in the House of I^ortls. He married, in 
1830, Lady Emily CoAvper, eldovSt daughter of 
Earl CoAvper, a family allied to Ids own, Avitlt 
whom he lived in unbroken harmony till 1872. 
His lordship lias left four sons and Iaa'o 
( laughters. J j, may be mentioned as a curious 
family' characteristic, that the first name of 
all Ills sons, like his oavd aud most of his 
ancestors’, is Anthony. ^ 

The Shaftesbury country residence, St. 
Giles’s House, of Avhich we mvo a sketch, is a. 
fine building, and having Tieen in tlio unin¬ 
terrupted possession of one family for so long- 
a period, is full of inter'sting associations. 
Its large hall has l>een consecrated to tlie 
service of Christ by tlie religious sendees 
conducted there by its late ownc r. The draw¬ 
ing-room is chiefly noticeable for a touching 
monument, a bust Avith this inscription ;— 
“ Presented to Emilv, AA-ife of tlie .seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury, by the operatives of the 
manufacturing districts of the North of Eng¬ 
land, as a token of their esteem and regard 
for the i>erseA'ering and successful efforts of 
lier noble husband in promoting, by legisla- 



8t. Ciles’s, Wimborne, Dorset. 
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livo onaotment, a limitation of the houi*8 of 
labour of chibiren, females, and young i>er- 
sons employed in inillH and factories.” 

When Lord Ashley entered Parliament, it j 
was a jHjriod of great distress and discontent. I 
The agricultural interest was much depressed, ! 
the iM>or BufFered terribly, and violence on the , 
y»art of the starving people only increased* 
ilicir miseries. “ Night after night,” we read, ' 
“ contlagrations were lighted up by bands of ! 
incendiaries ; corn-stacks, barns, farm-build- t 
ings, live stock, were consume(l indiscrimi- ' 
natclv. Bolder Itands attacked mills, and 
-demolished maoliinery, and all tlirasliing- 
machines, in particular, were condemned. ! 
Threatening letters were circulated demand- i 
ing the raising of wages or the disuse of 1 


¥l\e Soy’^ Owi\ Paper. 


machiuciy. The evil sprea<l ami increase*!. 
Bands of rioters pillaged and destroveddiiriiig 
the day ; and, as soon as night fell, siiiiulta- 
neou.s contlagrations, starling up in diHerent 
(luartei’H, spread over the country havoc and 
ciLsmay.” These calamities must have touched 
the he^rt of Lord Ashley to the quick, and 
they doubtless helixjd to prepare him for the 
"reat services wliicli, for more than fifty years, 
he rendered, boy.s eai>ecially benefiting by his 
efforts. 

In the Ragged School movement, the Slioe- 
bla,ck Brigades, the Factory Acts, the Clnin- 
ney Sweei)s Act, which prohibited the em¬ 
ployment of “ climbing ^ys,” and many 
other good works for the l)enefit of the jxiorer 
and suffering lads, Lord Shaftesbury took the 


I active pioneer jvirt; and, as was but meet in 
j one who had ever shown so deep an inten-i 
I in the welfare of youth, liL hmUhip evin< »* I 
frfun the first the greate-st zeal for fin- 
j Boy’s Owx 1’ai'eii. After watching its pm- 
j gress for some time, he wrote : 

I “ A more sc/ffarion-'i, t/t/yre hcrominff, ««//, ! 
: may say, a more yentlcmaiiU/:e imoduvUo < 
for hoys, I have never read. It is done ivili- 
j a deyree of penetration, <f lenondalyt ef 
! charaeiers, and proper selection of sahje<i< 

\ and mode, of handliny them, which is moaf 
1 admirable^* 

It will ever Ikj our aim to see th.at the B.0,1*. 

, merits the high ])raise thus l>est()wed u|K)n it 
1 by the foremost pliiluulliropist of our age. 


GREAT SHIPWRECKS OP THE WORLD. 


A TKRRIRLE coast is that which extends 
iMJtween Freshwater and the Needles. 
High Down lias been cut linck and back by 
the sea until its l)eateu side lias become a 
j»erj>en(Uciilar wall of rock .standing sheer 
uj) from the waves. Above is the edging of 
green herbage, Ijelow Is the blue-green sea, 
.and between is no stripe of grey, no band of 
mould nor rilxind of sand. Here and there, 
however, a cave has lx.*en wa.shetl out of tlie 
cliff, and up these cave.s at low tide may l>e 
seen a patch or so of saiuly floor, and in one 
or two ]ilaces the c.aves have fallen in and a 
tiny l>ay has l>een formeil, inacce.ssible except 
from the sea, and isolated at all times. 

< In Victoria, a few miles from Capo Otway, 
llicre is jn.st such another coiusl—wilder, 
grander, and on a iiiueli larger svalo, hut like 
it as a full'Sizeil ship is to her mo*lel. For 
miles it runs Ixitween Moonlight Heail and 
l\>rt Cainpl>eU, a long bi'dit of grey cliffs, 
from a hundred to a hunored and fifty feet 
liigh, eil^ed at the top with ferns and lieatlier, 
and broKeii at the oottom with a few dimi¬ 
nutive bays, having eacli it.s shallow cre.scent 
of sand. One of the.se bays Is somewhat 
larger than the rest, and boasts a few ti-tree 
buBiies, sprung from seed dropped from the 
plateau overhead, and at one end the sea has 
worn out a couple of caves in the progress of 
it.s work, for the sea does its work by first of 
all grinding out the caves at its* level, and 
enlarging tiio hole until tiie roof ami side-s 
fall in, to give a fresh face for it to under¬ 
mine. • It was in this l»ay, locally known as 
■“The Caves,” that tliere occurred one of the 
most disastrous and romantic wreck.s in 
Victorian annals, and as in our sixth volume 
we told the story of the wreck of the Dunbar, 
■we here purpose devoting a column or so to 
that of the Loeli Ard. 

The Loch Ard was one of four iron clipi)ers 
launclicd by Connell of Glasgow, all of which 
wore lost at sea. Of het sister ships, flie 
Asia left Newcastle for Scotland ami was 
never heard of again, and the same fate over¬ 
took the Africa, and also the America under 
her second name of the Loch I,aggan. The 
Locli Ard left London on the 1st of March, 
1878, with fieventeen passengers and a crew of 
thirty. She was of 1,623 tons register, but, 
as i.s cn.st<)marv with shijw under our present 
toiMiage laws, *lier burden wa« much greater, 
and in this case was nearly doubled, for her . 
cargo amounted to 3,273 tons. Let it not Ikj 
supposed, however, that slie was overloadcil; 
the overidu-s simply mean.s that lier designer 
limi made the ])e.st of the mcasming fonnnla, 
and produced a ship that would have her 
due.s and tolls calculateil on a favourable 
ba.sis. 

Tlio Loch .\r«l, then, left the Cliannel in 
^r.ircli, and notliing more was liear<l of her 
until tlic I.st of June. At eleven «tVlockon 
that Saturday imuning a sheiilienl named 
l''*iril was out from Sherl>r(K>ko. mustering 
slicep on llie plateau ai»ovo The Caves. As 
he vas riding abcjut and rounding in his 
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flock he caught sight of a l>ov near the eilge 
of the elilf. Riding up to him lie nolicol 
that his dollies were all tom, and that his 
face and liands were covered"witli soars. It 
was Thomas Pearce, the midshipman of the 
Loch Anl, and he informed the Hhej>lierd that 
she hml gone to pieces on the rocks l>clow, and 
that all had ^lerlslied except a girl and himself. 

All had gone well with the fat^d ship until 
two days l>eforc, and then the clouds had 
•revented an ob.seivation being taken, and 
5cr course liad been sha|>ed to clear Cai)e 
Otway witliout her position Ixjing checked. 
Kitlier owing to her compasses l>eing atiecte*!, 
or to s<ime unusual current, she headed too 
far to the north, ami at four o’clock on llie 
Saturday morning the look-out sighted! a reef 
half a mile from the ship. The Loch Ard 
wa.s then l>efore the wind under close-reefed 
tojisails, advancing cautiously lest tliere 
should be danger in her path, for owing to 
the failure to get an o)>servatioii, neither 
Captain Gibb nor the mate, McLaehlan, liad 
thouglit it wd.se to carry on too fast. A.s soon 
as the alarm was given the captain set more 
canva.s and tried to wear, but the vessel 
would not come round. Then the anchors 
were dropjied ami the sail taken in, and tlien, 
as the anchors dragged, more sail was set, 
and the vessel’s head gradually brought up 
to the wind. Before, however, she could lie 
got out of the Ixiy she ilrifted a goo<l deal to 
leewanl, and just a.s day wa.s breaking her 
stnrlmard quarter struck on a sunken rock. 
With the shock tlio topmast came down with 
a run and knocked two of the men overboanl; 
and so great was tiie hole made in the hull 
that the .sea came iMiuring in immediately, 
and Iwfore there was time to get the boats off 
the skids, where they had all l>ecn stowed 
instead of some of tbcin lieing on tlie davits, 
the I./Ocli Ard had gone to piece.s. ^ 

The mid.shipman was hurled into the sea, 
and coming to the .surface found himself un¬ 
derneath a Isiat that w’as floating keel up- 
watxls. Diving again, he got from under her, 
and then clung to her side. At first he drifted 
toAvard.s the Injach, but finding the 8W'am|>cd 
Isiat lieginning to l>c swept out to sea again, 
he loft her and steadily swam to laii<l. There 
he remained for a few minutes, safe thougli 
somewhat cut nlK>nt, and looked out over the 
l»ay, now all crowded with wreckage. Sud¬ 
denly he heard a scream, and on a .«par in 
the ilistauco ho caught sight of one of tlic 
passengers, a girl of alxuit his own oge—Eva 
Carmichael. Throwing oflf such clothes as 
woiilil hamper him, he gallantly plunged 
into iho waves and swam out to her rescue. 
It was a long swim, for the girl was drifting 
slowly away. At hast ho reached lier, ami 
caught her in his teeth, and fin<ling u tal»le 
floating by he seized it, ami. abandoning the 
spar, brought tlie girl with its lielp safely to 
wiore. 

Ah she touchcil tlio land she fainted, and 
lie carried her into one of the cave.s ami left 
her on tlio sand whilo he returned and broke 


I 01)011 a spirit keg that was being w.-i-'-licl 
^ almut among the riK’ks. The stiiniihuif 
i fairly restored her, and then be went out, 

I and with his knife cut .some coarse gra.'^s fur 
j a l)e*l, on which he left her to sleep wliile lie 
' went olfin search of lu4p. 

I At one end of the fragment of beach 
I tlie cave, at the other was an unbroken wall 
j of rock, against wliicli the sand emh’M 
I abni])tly. To the right and to the left mi 
1 him there was no way along the foot o! lli*- 
] clitls. He had lieen thrown on a shelf, u- 
I it were, and as the tide went down it simply 
I l)ared tlie face of the clUV, which outside tin- 
bay ran deep into the waveB. In thecrcsccin 
was the patch of ti-tree bushes, and aroniiM 
theBO grew tlie grass. The margin of the sc-: 
was dotted with pieces of the ship ami hci 
cargo left bv the relirinj; tide. Behiml wa- 
tlio clifl’-wall one hundred and fifty feel liigli. 
oflering at firet siglit not even a lotlge fora 
bird to rest on. 

Afl there was no hope of lielp from the sea. 
or from the right or left, the only thing to tl" 
was to try and climb these fonnidable clilb. 
and Pearce started up them. How he sue 
ceeded in clinging to tlie face of the rock is a 
mystery to tins day. AVith lii.s fingers an<! 
Jiiti toes feeling and finding the ledgois aii'l 
fisHure.s invisilile from the sea ami from alj<»vc 
■ and below, he made his way along and up. 
and backwards and forwards, and someliuu'' 
ilownwards again, in search of better handing: 
and footing, and at last, grazed and scam-'l 
and bleeding, he reached the band of fern 
and heather, and pulled liiniself in safety on 
to the top. 

There he lay for a time to rest, and then 
he started to walk—whither? Around him 
was an open country, flat and unvariecl, with 
not a sign of habitation or even of hmnan 
life. Looking over tlic clifl’hc fouml that ) '• 
could not see the l>each l>elow, and so li«’ 
marked the B])ot and then set out toward- 
the Most. After wandering for a coujdc oi 
milcH he foun<l a track, ami sliortly after- 
war<lfl he sighted the shepherd. As soon n- 
he told Ford his news the slie|fiienl Jiaslenctl 
to his master at Sherbrooke for as.slstamv- 
Tho beacli, as we have said, was inacceswihli- 
j from the sides, and so with tiie blankets and 
' the wra])s Mr. tJibson brought the necessary 
I ropes for de.soending the clilF. It was nearly 
' dark when they returned to the .sjiot marked 
I by Pearce, and the descent took some time. 

I When they were on the beach again tin- 
I midshifiman led the way to wliere lie had 
left Eva Garmichael a.slccp on her lied of 
I grass. Tlie cave was empty ! In vain tlu'y 
I searched for her along tlie sand and in fh'- 
I caves. l)n the saml were her footprints 
crossing and recrossing each otlier, so a?* at 
first to afliord no clue. Night lisul fallen, 
and by tlie aitl of the lanterns they v'*’*'’ 
endeavouring to make outfroni tlie footprints 
the iHrection she liad taken, when tlm.' 
drew near to the ti-tree hushes. Suddenly 
j one of them heard a sob and then a murmur 
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vf despair. Oh ! 1 aiTi <lyin}^ ! ” Makiiij^^ 
ibeir way into the buslics tliey found lier in 
almoBt a state of comH, and they ■were only 
iast in time to save her from cleatb. She 
had heard the men cooeyin;» on the l)eacli, 
ind supi'osinsr them to lie natives, had crept 
;nto the boshes out of si<;hf. Jn a few hours 
-he had sothciently recovere4l to be carried tf> 
the ropes, and after licin^ carefully liauled 
I'.v, she was put into the hu^jry and taken to 
>.’ierbrook€, wl>ere, under Mrs. (iil>son s care, 
>be was soon herself again. 


She and Pearce were tlie only Kurvhors 
of the Loch Ard. Slie was a clergymaiVK 
daughter, and all her family had TK?rished in 
tlio weejv. l*carce was the >‘on of tue Captain 
Pearce who was lost in the (rotheiiburg. His 
experience of iluj sea had not lieen a <*liecring 
one. Of the five captains he luul served 
under four had tiled, and tins was his second 
wreck, lie having jireviously l»ec'n in the 
Elim Hawlins disaster. 

His gallant ctuuluet in swimming nut to 
help the girl, after he had himself with so 


much difficulty got to land, created ^juite a 
glow of excitement in Australia. He received 
a gold watch and chain from the governor, he 
wa.s presented with the first gold medal <»f 
the \ ictorian Humane Society, and when ho 
got to Sydney the New Soutli ^^’ales ]»eople 
])resented him with a sextant and a sum of 
money. There has never lieen a wreck tliat 
made a greater impression, for in no wreck 
have the horrors In^en so overshadowed by 
the romance as in that of the Lo<‘h Ard. 

(the end.) 


ON CYCLES AND CYCLING. 


One of tlx Chie/ Coittxili of 


TITe will now «lcal with the machine, 
iV taking the bicycle os tlie fimt in order. 

We will not atop to s^ieak of learning to 
ride—an old bicycle, borrowed or hired, and 
a friend who can ride, will lie the essentials 
Mr that. The only caution I would give is, 
don’t learn on a good machine ; the heavier 
and rougher the one iLsed for the purjiose of 
learning the Utter. 

There are two chisseH of bicycles sold at 
present—the ordinary maciiine, with a front 
sbeel ranging from aliout 4S inclic.s in dia¬ 
meter b) as much iis UO indies, and the class 
<ii Bafeties, a dwarf machine w itli front wheels 
ringing from 32 inches to 42 inches. 

In the comjiass of such an article as this it 
will U impossible to deal at all fully with the 
nittltitude of cycles—bicycles, safeties, and 
tricycles—that crowd the market. I can only 
piint out those features to Nvhicli most atten- 
licinslmnld lie |>ai{l. and «*fer those who desire 
fril information to tlie various handbooks 
<11 Mr. II. Stumiey and to the jiages of the 
cycling press. 

bicycles I should say do not choo.se too 
feejeaone. From .”iO t«> afi indies, according 
^‘1 the height of the rider, are the limits that 
^xi’cricncc seems to have fixed. TUiy from a 
maker. Cheap ones of an inferior make 
in reality more exjicnsive, as they con 
Mantly need repairs and are soon worn out, 
iod liave the very serious ilrawhack of being 
‘l^gerons. Towards the end of tlie summer 
riiiing season giMid bicyelc.s may often be 
[•i^ked up for comparatively little through 
^leintdiuinof “ E.vchange and Mart,” hut 
aunorice should buy a sccmid-hand maciiine; 
there is almost a-s much cheating in this .sort 
of liusiues!!i as in horse-dealing, so let any 
'Wwho thinks of adoptin<r this plan, first find 
wime friend who thoroughly understands the 
ttatter and invoke his assistance. 

.All good bicycles have ball-liearings. Per¬ 
haps I ought to explain what l>all-bear- 
are. The wheel of a cycle, like the 
^bcel of a carriage or any other vehicle. Is 
to the frame by its axle, which, l>eing 
^’riio'iricai, revolvea freely in a corresponding 
' vlindrical hole in tlie frame. Now in cycles 
axle ia grooved, and the cylindricarhole 
is grooved to correspond. In these 
-Tooves are iii.serted a set of small balls of 
‘‘aidcne»i steel, about as large a.s small peas, 
*,hi‘;li revolve freely. These greatly reduce 
friction en the licaring and make the run- 
“‘^corre^^ndingly easier. 

Jne accident tnost likely to befall a bicy- 
riist is that which arises from the tilting up 
’«ilw hind wheel and liacklione, which throws 
tb« rider liea<l first over the lianilles. To ob- 
'lale tills danger the first of the class oi 
•^letiep was made by Messrs. Singer and C'o., 
Coventry. This has its f<irK set back 
»»msidcrable angle, and not placed ver- 
b»aJlyo\er tlie axle. The object of this is 
place the centre of gravity farther back. 
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^ and SO prevent tlie rider being thrown over 
the handles by the comparatively slight im¬ 
pediments whicli bring about that catJistrophe 
t in the ordinary type of bicycle. A.s the ibicr 
is tlius placed con.siderably Uhind his pedals, 

I an ingenious arrangement of levers is added, 
j so that he can still have tJio i>e<hil under 
! him tliough ho is so far belrind the crank 
I attached to tlie axle. Tliis bicycle rejoices 
in llio strange name of “ Xtraoniinary.’ 

But there is another drawback which i.s felt 
by nervous riders. 

The rider of the ordinary' type is so high 
aliovo the ground that there is some little 
' ditficulty in mounting and dismouutiug, and 
niiicli nervous strain in riding. 

To get over this ditficulty, and to combine 
I with it the advantage of the raking fork, 
placing the rider well back, a dwarf bicycle 
worked by levers wa,s introilucod by Messrs. 
Ellis and Co. This is calle<l the “Facile.” 
It i.s excxjedingly rapid, and some wonderful 
feats Iiave lieen accomplb^hed on it. Its 
drawliacks are the great rapiiUty of |)cdalHng 
anil the inxigular lei’er action, .since in one 
]>art of the stroke the lever travels faster than 
m tho other, giving the rider the sensation 
that his pedal is falling away from him. 

It has one great recommendation for a boy’.s 
use—it is adjustable, so that as a Imy grow.s 
he can adjust it to hm inerea.scd Icngtli of 
leg. This is important, as often when lioya 
have purchased a bicycle alapted te tlieir 
height, in a .“noason or so they have outgrown 
it, and it has to be sold at a loss. 

Both these early safeties were xvorked by 
levers, and the lever action is disliked by 
riilers who have lieen accu.stomed to the 
rotary action of the usual type of bicycle, so, 
during the last two seasons, there has Ijeen a 
great rage for an entirely diti'erent clas.s of 
dwarf bicycle. I use the word “ dw’arf ” 
advisedly, nither than the tenn “.safety,” 
liecause these little machines, unlike Singer’s 
Xtraordinary and tlie Facile, carry their 
riders in the same relative position a.s the 
common sort of bicycle, and are not, there¬ 
fore, really safer, tut only give a nervou.s 
rider a sense of security owing to Iris being so 
near the ground. 

They are also subject to a very great deal 
of vibration, whuli is the case wherever 
the wheels arc small. Tliey are driven, as 
tricycles are, by means of two chains, pass¬ 
ing over the axle of the wheel, and over 
another pulley attached to the cranks car¬ 
rying the j^dals. These miniature bicycles 
arc all “geared up,” as it is termed in 
cycling pliraseology. As we shall meet with 
tlris term continually in all references to 
tricycles, it may ho well to explain here the 
meaning of the three terms, “ geared level,” 

“ geared up,” “ geared down.” 

If you watch any one ridiug a bicycle of the 
ordinary tv 7 »e, you will notice that Uie revo¬ 
lutions of the bicycle wheel and the revolutions 
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] of the crank attaclicd to it, and therefore of 
I the rider’s feet, correspond cxaotlv. Tlris is 
; naturally the ca.se, since they are all of a niece. 

1 Now in a tricycle or in a safety bicycle the 
I crank by wliicli the rider works and the wheel 
! are not of apiece, so that the motion of tho 
i crank driven by the rider has to Ik? communi¬ 
cated to the wheel by means of ,a charn. For 
this piir[X)se a wheel with cogs, into wliich 
Hie cliain fits, Is attached to the crank, and a 
corre&i>onding pulley wheel is attached to 
that wheel of the machine which is to l>e 
driven. Now if these cog-wheels are of tlie 
same size they will have the same numlier of 
I cogs, a.s these cogs must be made at the same 
regular intervals on Ixith wheels in order that 
tlie chain may fit, and one revolution of the 
crank and of the rider’s feet will produce a 
corresponding one revoliilion of the driving- 
wheel. Such a Kioclrine is said to lx; “ geared 
level.” 

But suppose the pullcy-wheol attached fo 
the cranks carrying the jieilals is larger than 
the pulley-wlicel attached to the wheel of tlie 
machine, it Is obvious that then thenumlier 
of cogs on the crank-wheel N\ill lio greater 
than the numlier of cogs on the pulley fixed 
on the driving-wheel, so that one revolution 
of tlie cranks and the rider’s feet will jiro- 
duce more than a revolution of tlris wheel. 
The ratio of course Is detcrmiHed by tho 
ratio of the radius of the two pulley- 
wheels, but, as the cogs are at regular inter¬ 
vals, and the intervals are the same on bolh 
wheels, tho ratio of the mimlierof eog.s on tho 
two wheels gives a sutliciontlv acemrate indi¬ 
cation of tlie increase of velocity. Such a 
machine Is said to 1 m; “ gcare<l up.” Yon will 
I find the phrase used in this fashion, “ 11 um- 
! ber tricycle, 42 in. geared to oO in.” This 
' ineivns that the diameter of the driving-wheels 
is 42 indies, but that the machine 1*^ geared 
! up so that one revolution of the jiedal.s carries 
the driving-wheels over a linear sjiace of 
I ground e(pial to that which wouhl be tra¬ 
versed by a inacliiiie with a 50 iuch wheel 
; geared level. 

i By the well-kno^^'n law of mechanics, gain- 
j ing in speed we lose in power, so that more 
I cxeriion is required to overcome olistacles in 
a geared-up machine; us a natural conse- 
' qnence, however well such cycles will go 
' on good level roails, tlie lalxiur becomes eor- 
j re.'sjiondingly greater on heavy roads. But I 
miLst refrain from discu.s.sing tho pros and 
cons, ami pass on to “ gearing down.” • 

j It will no doubt have already occurred to 
you that in this case the jmlley-wheel on the 
! crank is smaller than that on the driving- 
I wheel, so tliat a revolution of tlie crank 
i carries the driving-wheel through only a por- 
trim of its revolution, 'riiis gives great power, 

; but the progress i.s slow. 8m*li :lii arrange¬ 
ment is used only by the weak, to vhom 
, sjiced is no object, and for the juirpose of 
I carrying weight, as in the well-known 
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r’arrier tricycle U!<cd by tl»e ** Stanilard" 
newspa{>er proprietors to send out their eveo- 
edition. 

To ret»im, then, from this digression, "we 
notice that these dwarf bicycle.s are driven 
by two chains, are geared up, and travel re- 
liuirkabiy fast. Tlie **Kangan>o’' and the 
“ Itiulge” Safety are perhajw the best known 
and fastest of the class. 

llefore leaving the subject of safeties we 
must not forget to notice two curious little 
ones, the “HumberSafety" and the “Kover," 
in which the small wheel is pla(*ed in front. 
So far they do not seem to have found as 
much favour as the other kinds, though the 
“ Kover" api»ears likely to make a name for 
itself. 

(To be enntinued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE "B. 0. ?.’• IN' NEW ZEALAND. 

W. E. M. writei to ua from Oamam. New ZeaUnul; 
The cotnii't; of the mail-boat, with the Eiigliah iiuiil 
and the Boy's Own Paper, is looked forwa^ to t»it 
"Illy by the txjvi of thli town, but by many of the 
cirls also. It forms a topic for conversation among 
the lK>ys when they meet In the street, and they freidy 
uisciiss the * latest ysm.’ It Is used In many cases «§ 
a reference book in their gsmea to settle disputes as to 
how this, that, and tiie other thing should be done " 
He alto encloses some original verses, entitled '**rhe 
Australian Ihiy," of which we are able to Hud spare 
(or but a part 

“ I’d like to be a boy sg.iin, 

With father near me now, 

And mother, as In olden ila)B, 

To pat nty childish brow — 

To put np with my Ijoylsli airs, 

To kUs niy tears away : 

What would I give to have them back, 

U only for a day ! 


'* How proudly was I wont to cry 
'Just wait till I'm a man !’ 

And how dear father used to smile 
‘ Be boyish while you can.’ 

I little tliought how wise the words 
And klndlv was the tone; 

How tearfully I mind the day 
Now that I’m left alone. 


I longed to sec the wide, wide wcrid 
(.>f which ray fatlier talked, 

For other lauds liad l>een his home, 

In other climes he’d w*alked. 

He d slngred antonnt thedr at<ireyed streets, 
He'd known their busy throng, 

My boyish heart was all aglow 
lo be those scenes among. 


" I'm hack again in boyhood's homo, 
Amongst the wattle trees; 

Not as of obi do I enjoy 
1'he sunshine and the breeze. 

A sorrow now Is in my heart 
I cafliiut shake away, 

The dear old place Is not the same 
As when I went away. 

There in that shady graveyard rest, 
Beneath the wattles green. 

)ly father and mv mother lioth. 
The hurt of boyhood’s dresm. 

Tlie world to roe Is now a blank. 

No gains can e'er atone : 

1 feel like one of hope bereft, 

And walk life's path alone! ** 


THE “ B. 0. P.” IN TA.SMANIA. 

E. J. writes from Hohart, Tasmania : " Vour articles 
on Gyronastics and Athletics are so good that some 
friends and 1 have set up a regular g)'mnasiiim. com* 
prising horizontal bar, Komnn rings, trapeze, climbing 
ropes, swings, etc. But sufierior to alL in my estima¬ 
tion, are your articles on Cabinet Making. Several 
friends, and I nivself. have siicceeiled in making many 
things descrll>ea, such as the hanging cabinet screens. 
Combined bookcase and cupboard, etc. We should have 
mmle varioiu other things, such as the stcam-engiiiea, 
iiuagic lantern, etc , but the tlttings and lenses are uni 
obtoinalde in Hobart, and to send to London entails 
so much trouble and expense. Melbourne, I am glad 
to tell you, Is getting more to us like London every 
lav. and s*ion we shall be able to get there all we 
rei|Ulre. 1 only hope that the Cnbinet Making papers 
commeDcetl in Vul. v. are not concluded, as tliis work 
affords means of employing our time in decorating our 
rooms with our own workmanship, which you know 
all boys delight In showing to their admiring frieuda 
I must add that the boys of Tasmania are greatly in¬ 
debted to England for such a noble magarine as the 
B O. P., and we are not wholly insensible to its beoe- 
ilts, ss you would see if you ever visited os." 



MEprc.XL.STCncNT.~How to al I 
a hutiiau skull io your coUtc- 
tionf Perhaps the hosptul 
authorities could advise you. 
or perhaiw you could get one 
from the natural history shops 
Why not use your own for thc 
purpoie? 

B W. Jones.— 1. To get the eur- 
plus lend off the keel sf s 
model, use a good strong knife 
and cut it (»ff. 2. If yon moit 
have B<iaaresailB put them on 
the foremast only. Your boat 
will be more manageable witl>- 
out them. 2. For stays si»t 
sheets use waterproofed iUb- 
Ing-liue. 

J. R. P.—For all particulan re- 
gaixliug the Civil Ben ice apply 
to the Secretary, Civil Serxice 
Commission, Caim<.>u Bow, s a. 

Ya-SMANIAN.—T he In«pectono( 
Factories have not Jo pass 
special examhiatiuDa The 
appointments are made by the 
Home Office. 


dloi’vcisponticncc. 


Kanoaeoo.—S olid porsfhn is one of the commonest 
snbstanccs known in the laboratory. You have 
been to a lamp-shop, and that is not the place to get 
it. Your own senae might have told you that there 
must be a difference between “ paraffin” and “pa¬ 
raffin oil." Go to any druggist or chemical appliance 
seller. Try Townson and Mercer, of Bishopsgate 
Street; Griffin, of Long Acre; or any of the flma 
advertising in “ Nature" or *' Science Gossip." 


. and Lorenzo.—I f yon were to commnnivate 
with the chief librarian of the British kluseum he 
might .advise you as to what to do wiili the 
"Buds.” 

C. Armstrono. -There Is no book published giring 
complete and accurate flgures to date of the uqi 
forms of the British Army, nor is there Ukely to be 
so long as the uniforms are subject to such coustaat 
change as now. Vour best plan w-ould be t« apply 
to the Royal Military tioildug Estabtiahmeot. Grus- 
vcnorBoail, Pimlico, s.w. 

PDFFER.—Why not buy a railway guide and work out 
the speeds and distances for yourself I In the samo 
delivery with your letter was one from IRJSR Mail, 
which says that the expresses of the Great Northern, 
Manchester and .Sheffield, and Great Western ave¬ 
rage &3 miles an hour ; of the North-Western, SS: of 
the Midland, 51; of the North-Esstem, 50; of the 
South-Western. 4.'>} ; of the South Coast, 45; of tbe 
Chatham and iKiver, 44} ; of the Great Eastern. 44: 
of the South-Esetem, 44. This is near eu’^ugli for 
your purpose, Imt were wo to work the suWeel out 
lor ourselves wo should come to a slightly differcot 
result on this uioath's tables. 

L. C.—Why not consult our Clirhtmas Kumben for 
the last five years? 

AN Intending Emigrant.— Major Jones’s "Emi¬ 
grant's Friend" will gixe you full informstiun 
regarding the Culted States. Any bookseller will 
gel it for yoiL 

Tort.—B uff ; but neither then nor now will you And 
the party colours the same all over the country. In 
some districts the Conservatives will have blue and 
the LIl>erals buff; in others tiie Liberals will have 
blue and the Conservatives luiff ; and in some places 
you wiB even find red an diction colour. 

SlOMA.—Fireplaces were intrmlucM Into the Cnlver- 
sity of Oxford after the time of Henry viH. Speak¬ 
ing generally, chimneys came in with the flftetiith 
century, the old plan Wini; to have a big Are in the 
centre of the room, and allow the smoke to escape 
by means of a hole in the roof. 


Lit.T H.—The boat described Is a yawl, not a canoe. 
The Bob Roy canoe was built by Searle, of Ijim- 
b«ih ; tbe yawl by Forrestt, of Llmehouse. Kitted 
romplrte, the boat would cost about £50; but a 
letier to the builders would procure you an estimate. 

P. N. —Oct a quarterly Navy List from John ilurray, 
Albemarle Street, and read the regulations regard¬ 
ing naval catlets that are l>ound up at the end. You 
will there And full particulars. 

N. O. P.—The addreM of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society if Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Black and Tan.— l. Books on fancy costume making 
are published hy Wyman and Sons, Great Queen 
Street, w.c.; and L. U. Gill, 170, .‘Urand, W.O. 2. Get 
your map liefore you start, and studv it. Some very 
good maps are in the guide-lKMks ; but send for list 
to Stanford, Flillip and Son, Bacon, or Letta. 

Artbcr.-T he publishers of Mr. Thomas Hughes's 
books, " Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” " Tom Brown at 
Oxford." etc., etc., ore Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 
Bedford Street, Strand. 


Die Sion Daftdd.— l. The legend is that Leofric, Ear) 
of Mercia, in IWO levied a tax on his people at Co¬ 
ventry, and that his wife Godiva betrgeu him to 
alKtlish It. To get rid of her lmiM)rfunliy, he 
mlsed to do so if she would ride nude through the 
town ; and this, tnistl^ to her abundant hair for 
concealment, she did. ITie inhaliitanls of the '.jwn 
kept indoors st the time, but a certain tailor nai^ 
Tbomoa peeped at the lady os she passed. The 
whole thing is a Action of comparatively rewa* 
date. Leofric. the great and good Earl of Merely 
was the rer) l^t mon to hax'e said such a thing, and 
his wife Godgifu the ver>- last woman who 
have done it. ^ofrlc and Go«lgifu were alway; niiich 
attached to each other : they di*l many good dewlf 
and built many churches, among them tbe Yuinstrr 
of Coventr>\ which afti i wards b^sme the caihednu 
church, ami waa piilleil down in the time of 
Henry viiL If there had been a Thomas In 
try in those days he would have been some wretibM 
foreigner, for then and for some time afterwarof 
Englishmen did not use Scriptural names. 1 keep 
them dry. 


C. G, UiNDB.—The name Is, we believe, "La Grace." 
It means the game with sticks and rings that re¬ 
quires such graceful attltudea to play it properly. 
It is merely a girl's game. 

A. B. C.—There was a list of articles for a " Gallery of 
Art” in our Christmas part for 1803, which, however, 
has long been out of piwt. 

Susceptible CnANrRLLOR (.st. Ellda)—1. In Denlero- 
nomy place the accent on the thfnl syllable. lu nil 
Scripture names pronounce all the syllables dis¬ 
tinctly. 2. At has two syllables. 8. In steamers tiie 
engine space U deducted from the gri>BS tuuiinge to 
get the net. 4. Diego Garcia belongs to England. 
5. A trivet is a movable stand Axed to a Are-grate. 

PsiTTACUS.—The beak most be snipped or pored. 


I'SWIN. — Wimbledon Common contains (>28 
Regent’s Park 403 , Hy.le Park 380. Waodswirib 
Common 302, Kensington Gardens CM, Viet<'ns 
Pftik 280, Battersea Park C30, Alexandra Park 1^ 
Clnpharo Common 11*0, Greenwich Park 
Palace Park HW, St. James's ami Gieen Parks 

g ether l.')4, Barnes Common 120. Kcniiinglon Pars 
I a small affair of l.S; and CarolM’rwell OraeB""*® 
beg pardon. Park—consists of 5 acres. 

C. B. N. S.—Mix any black with strong size for hlaiit 
boards. 

W. B. CLARKE —Your cages are big enoiigh, 
tbe exreplbm of the hemp, you are dome 
enough. Stop the hemp, ami the feathers will co«oc 
right. Don't bang tbe cages above the gas lereL 
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CIIAPTmi VII.—MOUNTED. 

D .aiik jiiid lotiply ! Yi's ! and tlio dar!c- 
ne.is soenied to thiekon a.s wp left 
tlie village behiiid ns, with its lights, 
few and dim tliough they were, in tlie 
cottage windows ; ;ind the loneline.ss he- 
c.Tn(' more dreary a.s the .sound of liuman 
voices, harsh, angry, and discordant tis 
they had been, eemsed to disturb the 
silence of the night. The way was of 
coui'so (|iiite sU'iuige to'us; a narrow 
road between two banks, overshadowed 
here and there ly a plantation on each 
side. 

Vet we were glad of the protection 
afforded by the darkness and gloom as 
we plunged into it, for we t]uite expected 
to be pui-sued.and were prepared to scale 
the banks and hide ourselves among the 
tree.s and undergrowth at the first sound 
of footsteps. The dog too, the fierce 
bulldog, with its hanging lijis and wliite 
projecting teeth, might be set upon our 
track, and being hounded on by its cruel 
ina.ster, scarcely more liuman than the 
brute itself, might in the ardour of it.s 
pursuit forget its friendly .attitude and 
“pin us”—[ believe that is the right 
expression for fastening U]ion any one's 
legs or pins. We he.ard the village clock 
strike ten, and judged by the sound, 
which was but just audible in the still¬ 
ness of the night, that we h.ad acconi- 
plished .a di.staiiee of two or three miles. 
v\'i.. took courage then, and, slackening 
our pace, began to consult together in 
lo\v tones as to our future proceeding.s. 
I felt as if I could have walked on all 
night ; at all events I would have pre¬ 
ferred doing so .after our recent experi¬ 
ence, and did not like the idea of halting 
anywhere within reach of human habita¬ 
tions. 

lint Ben Chalmers w.as still overcome 
with sleep and fatigue and walked along 
between Andy and my'self ns one in a 
dream, lurching and rolling to such an 
e.xtmit that we were obliged each of us 
to take an arm and help him along. 

liy-and-by a pair of glaring carriage- 
lamps .appeared behind us, putting us 
into a state of trepidation, and causing 
us to .scramble out of the road and seek 
concealment in a bed of fern or bracken 
which grew luxuri.antly under a clump 
of trees. 

The lights passed on, and the noise of 
the wheels dii'd away in the dist.ance, 
but when I wouhl h.ave resumed our 
journey Chalmeis was fast asleep again, 
so ,\ndy and I resolved to stay where we 
were ; or rather we both dozed off while 
we were thinking about it, for we Iiad 
fallen into a warm, comfortable berth, 
.softer a great deal than the beds at South- 
down, and preferable in every w.ay to 
the Roggins, and we were by this time 
(piite done up, and more tired th.an wo 
ourselves even had been consciou.s of. 

The d,ay broke c.arlier than usual, 
Bryan s.aid, and we all woke uji shiver¬ 
ing. We h.'ul alway.s slept soundly at 
U imlley'still aroused by the great bell on 
the roof, but wo were cold an<l stiff now, 
and though there wms only a faint gleam 
of lieht in the eastern skies, just enougli 
to show that Aurora and her chariot 
were not far oil; like the r.ays which pre¬ 
ceded the carri.ige in the dark lane on 
the previous night, we got up .at once, 
and after stretching, with dilliculty, our¬ 
selves to our respective “ lengths,” re¬ 
solved to push on at once towards the 


coast. We should thus have the start of 
our pursuers, and should bo more likely 
to esca])e observation from tlie country 
people, wlio would lie still in their beds. 

^\ n meant to go to France somehow or 
other, jiartly because it was the nearest 
foreign land to go to, and partly because 
Chalmers expeered to find his father and 
mother in I’ai i.s. 

We did not forget that Great Britain 
is an i.sland. One of her ilajesty’s in- 
.spectors of schools, when q^ucstioiiing a 
boy as to the me.aning of that word 
island, is said to liave .asked, by way of 
testing his intelligence, 

“ Could I ride on liorscbaek from hero 
to France 1” 

Answer—“\o, sir.” 

“ Why not 

“ Because you’ve got never a horse.” 

“ But supposing Iliad a horse ?” 

Answer again, after a lengthened in¬ 
spection of tlie in.spector—“INo, sir.” 

“Why notv” 

“ Because you’d fall off.” 

I We were quite aware of other difficul- 
tie.s, Viesides those of having no horse 
] .and Ijeing unskilled in hoi-semansliip, hut 
we hojied to find .some way of getting 
[ across tlie straits nevertheless. We had 
money enough to pay our fares by the 
jiacket if there were no other means of 
I accomplishing it; but that would be 
ri.sky as well as expensive, and must 
only be re.sortcd to if every other means 
I should fail. A tishiiig-boat, if we could 
I meet with one, would tie the tiling, start¬ 
ing from some quiet ]jart of the coast 
' and putting us ashore unobserved on the 
j other side. 

Early as it still was, it .soon appeared 
that otlier people were astir besides our¬ 
selves, for we had not gone more than 
two or three miles when our ears were 
I assailed liy the sound of many horse- 
hoofs trampling along upon the hard 
road. .It was like a troop of cavalry ad- 
; vancing, or perhaps mounted police. The 
^ narrow lane througli which we had been 
^ travelling hitherto debouched at this 
l>oint upon the high road, and we stood 
aside, partly concealed by a hedge, to see 
j what was coming. The sound grew nearer 
and more distinct, and presently at a 
turn of the road a string of horses ap¬ 
peared. Most of them were without 
I rider.s, and were straggling about the 
roi«l in a very disordeny manner. As 
they a])proached wo could see that they 
were tied together, every rider having 
, two or more horses to conduct besides 
: Ids own. .Some of them appeared to be 
spirited animals, not rough, unbroken 
colts such as one may see in droves, 
going to a fair or market; and they dill 
not approve of being tied together, bead 
I to tail. It was not likely that they 
would, especially when, as we presently 
found out, the men in charge of them 
were, all foreigners, and the.se were 
I Engli.sh, or perha|)s Irish, steeds. 

: W'heii they c.ame to the lane where we 

1 were, some of the horses started off .at a 
l ight angle, and tried to make a bolt round 
the corner. One of the riders w.as dragged 
oil' his liorse, and three or four iKible 
animals gallo]ied away with their heads 
up and their tails in the air, without 
^ taking any notice of the conducteur.s, 
who called after them in French, a lan¬ 
guage which of course they did not un¬ 
derstand, which was fortunate for them, 
as Ben Chalmers s,aid the epitliets used 
were anything but complimentary. 

I I’crhaps it was rather a mean thing to 


do, a.s the animals were English and their 
pursuers French, but Andy .and Ben and 
1, acting upon im])ulse, tlirew our.selves 
in the way of tke horses wbicii hail 
e.seaped. and either turned them or eanglit 
hold of their halters, and .so brought tliem 
hiiek to their owners. By the time wc 
luwl done that there was a regular stam¬ 
pede among the whole troo]!, which coii- 
.sistcil of not less than forty or fifty : and 
the men who were in charge of them 
were pulled this way .and that, and liml 
lost all control over themselves and their 
tcmper.s, as well as over their horsi's, and 
were in great dilliculty. 

Borne laljouriiig men came up, however, 
and with their help and ours the horses 
were brought under discipline again ; 
and Ben Chalmers, who knew French 
very well, having been brought up in 
France, as I have already stated, began 
to talk to the leadm- of the party. 

They had been buying bouses for tlie 
war, .and were going to carry tbeiii across 
the .straits in a steamlioat fitted np for 
the purpose, and sent over expressly for 
I them. They were to he sent to the front, 
] .after a few days’ training, to tight the 
1 Germans, who. instead of waiting for the 
French at Berlin, hud themselves invaded 
! France. 

I How I wished we could go with them ! 

I Looking round, I saw Bryan by tlic 
. side of one of the horses. One of the 
: grooms was giving him a help up, and 
'■ Bryan threw iiis right leg over tlie animal, 

1 barebacked as it was, and sat upright at 
once. He did not swim, as some fellows 
do when they get upon a horse without 
I saddle or stirrups, hut s,at there as it he. 
had been a part of the hor.se, quite cn-sy 
and comfortable. He had often tsild me 
he could ride, and it was evident th.at he 
had spoken truth. It comes natural to 
Irishmen, I believe—riding, I mean, of 
course. 

'The conducteurs seemed to think that 
it would come natural to Englishmen 
also, for one of them advanced to me. 

he said; that is, “come 

n/ong.” 

I iiad no wish to mount; but I did not 
want him, as ,a Frenchman, to think that 
I was afraid, .so I put out my heel, as 
.Andy had done, and the next moment 
felt myself lifted on to the horse and 
clinging to its neck with both arms. It 
w.as a wonder and a mercy that I had 
not overleaped mjaself and fallen on the 
other side ; though vaulting ambition 
eould not have been blamed for that if it 
luul liajipened, for I had not asiiired to 
mount a bare-baeked steed, Imt had only 
yiehh'd to eircuinstances over width I 
inul no control. 

“(Jti'as III thne? ’ the man said, laugh¬ 
ing. “ What is you do t” 

I told him I was feeling for the halter, 
which was true enough, though not ail 
the truth. 

" Uniter V' said he; “no, no halt nott — 
go on,” and lie gave the horse a cut with 
his wldp, which started him off, and only 
made me cling more closely' to I ho 
animal’s neck. 

Then I heard some one call out linni, 
lirtiii, which I know now is the FreiKh 
for halter. But I thought lio was telling 
one of the men to " lick” the horse, and 1 
clung .tighter and tighter. Borne one 
eamc uj) presently, however, .and jiut the 
halter into iny hand, and then the horse 
stoiiped, and I managed to sit upright 
iqion him, wondering what would hapiK'n 
next. 
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I did not wonder long anotlior halter 
•a.us presently thrust into my other hand, 
nihl I found that I had i horse to lead as 
v..*li as one to ride. I took liold of it ine- 
-kauicJilly. It would have been no use 
j-rotestiiig. Aiuly had two horses besides 
die one tliat he was riding, and Ben 
Chiilniers also was mounted. If only T 
•v.uld k<'ep myseat, tlnswas about the best 
diing tliat could have liappened to us, 
rbr we were going straight to tlie straits. 
I uia^le up iny nund, therefore, to liold on 
huig as 1 could. “Whore theres a 
will there's a way ;though that, like 
other j)n)verbs, is not invariably true, 
and I did not quite see the applica¬ 
tion of it in this instance ; tlie will avas 
>utticiently decided, but the way to keep 
my se.at upon that horse had to be 
found. 

Chalmers, I fancy, found himself in the 
viine (litiiculty. l^ut lie also sat up¬ 
right after some convulsive efiorts, and 
nuuiaged to keep his seat upon one of 
die horses while leading two others, one 
on each side of him. And they all three 
held their heads so high, trotting 
proadly along, as if they had known that 
they were going to the war, that poor 
Ben, who was ratlier slioid. in the back, 
was scarcely visible. But a sliort back 
wid long legs are favourable for riding ; 
^nd when I cauglit siglit of him from 
time to time he seemed to be all there, 
though very red in the face from jolt- 
itiir. 

^lyled horse was very trouhlesome, to 
siv nothing of the one I sat on. He 
dewed round at intervals with the inten¬ 
tion of going along tail first, as if he luwl 


' been constructed like a locomotive, to be 
i’e\-ersed at will. As long as I could keep 
him close by the side of my own mount 
it was com])aratively easy, and if T could 
liave sat ii])on tlie two horses together, as 
I liave seen done in a circus, it would no 
doubt have been all right, but as it was he 
nearly pulled me off seveml times. And 
one of the French fellows who followed 
' me amused himself by flicking botli my 
' animals with a long lash, which he 
I flourislied over his lieacl with a succession 
' of cracks like rifle-shots. He flicked me 
I also in the face once or twice, and I 
j could not even put my hand up to my 
, eyes, which began to water in s])ite of 
me. But he said, “Pardon, monsieur,” 
and thougli from tlie tone of voice 1 did 
‘ not thiiiK he meant it, I would not be 
' outdone in politeness, and only bow'ed in 
reply. Indeed, I was too mucii occupied 
' with iny own concerns, jolting and jog¬ 
ging along, half blind, and holding on 
ainfpulling at the lialters till my arms 
, were almost numbed—I w’as too much 
occupied, 1 say, with all these incou- 
' veniences to be able to remoiisti-ate. 

A bright thouglit came at last to help 
me. I tied tlie lialter of the led lior.se 
I round the neck of the one I was riding, 
I wliich relieved ray arms, and .saved me 
from the danger of being pulled ott‘. I 
I wished T could have tied their tails to- 
' gether also, I sliould then liave beencom- 
pamtively safe. 

But wliile I wa.s congratulating myself 
, on this contrivance Ben Chalmers rode 
up alongside and began talking—as well 
I as he could, tliat i-s between the jolt, jolt 
i of his horse’s rough trot. 


“A good idcOj” he said, “only rather 
suggestive ; don t you think so 
“Howdo you mean ?I asked. 

“ Horse—got — noose— round — neck; 
rider’s turn next! ” 

I It was dreadfully true, though it would 
never have occurred to me that there was 
anything portentous about it if Chal- 
I mers had not ])ut it into my head. A 
I noose round my horse’s neck ! Every 
' time I look(‘d at it my blood seemed to 
I curdle. I am not free from the super- 

■ stitious weukncs.ses of other people.^ \Vas 
j 1 riding to my doom 1 and did this iin- 
. fortunate combination foreshadow it I 
I It was well that I had plenty of other 

cares to occui)y my mind—and my body 
j also—just then. 

j We travell(^d for some hours in tliis 
j fashion. I am afiaid I cannot give anv 
! description of the country through whicli 
; we passed ; 1 have no doubt it was very 
I beautiful, but I could see very little of it. 

■ except between the ears of my two 
j horses. I avatched them anxiously. SoTue- 
I times they were pricke<l forward, and thr?u 
I I had hard work to hold the horses in and 

to keep* niy seat; and sometimes they 
; pointed backwards, wliich was generally 
' followed by kicking or plunging. But 
: I did not “ fall ofl*,” and I shall never for¬ 
get the joy I felt in one feature of the 
! hitherto unchanging landscape, and that 
was when, after mounting a hill, the 
’ glorious expanse of ocean—or rather of 
j the English Channel—at the Stmits of 
( Dover burst upon my view—so much of 
j it, at least, as I could see between the 
horse’s ears. 

* (To be continued,) 


KORMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

By Professoe J. F. Hodgetts, 


Late Examiner to the Viiicergi/jf of Moscoic, Pro/eseor in the Imperial College of Practical Science, 
A tUhor of ^‘Harold, the Boy-Earl," '* loan Dobrojf," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—now KORMAK WENT INTO BANLSHMENT. 



Cee.\t was the astonishment of the big 
D yarl at seeing Koriiiak so soon nfter 
ju-i former vi.sit. He was engaged with 
men in one of those mimic encounters | 
m the great bay of Kringslass, which 
t*ml«*<l Vi make the Scandinavians such 
masters of the art of war. I 

On learning from the look-out that a 
'Ininge sail was approaching from Malm, 
•uigantyr ordered a skid' to meet her. ' 
“Ara her, take lier into the creek of 
Uisar-holni, and sen? the guests well 
unless they rather cliose to come 


to him on board the mighty Yorman- 
giind and see the sham-fight from her | 
deck. \ 

Gallantly the little emft danced over 
the distance between tlie Yormangiind 
and tlie Sea Bear, a dragon which laid ^ 
been lent by the ])eopIe at ^lalm to Kor- 
inak and liis trusty friend Askar, with 
some thirty men who chose rather to 
share Kormak’s exile than to remain ] 
inactive at home wliile he was in danger, 
distress, and ti’ibulation, alheit they to a 
man felt t)ie disgrace and shame attach¬ 


ing to the tei rible epithet of Varg 
V'emn. 

Wlien tlie little,skiff approached ami 
gave the courteous message of the burly 
yarl to the stranger, Koniiak was stand¬ 
ing near the great steering-oar looking 
at the distant dragons with so muen 
delight ms to cau.se him to forget for the 
moment tlie wciglit of sorrow wliicli the 
doom of Halvar’s ting had laid upon him. 
He brighUMKNl up under the combined 
influence of the drauglits of pure sea air 
and of the grand siglit of the jiowei'ful 
fleet of war-ships so .skilfully handled by 
the yarl. He, however, ran to tlie side, 
and with liis own hand flung over a rope 
to the warrior, who tlie instant after was 
standing on the Sea Bear’s quarterdeck. 
Tlie message from Angantyr w.as soon 
delivered, hut there was no inquiry on 
tlie part of the giant yarl into the name 
and nation of the new comers. ^ 

In rejily to liis message Korniak said : ^ 

“I accept thy lord’s invitation to join 
him ill the sports. Wilt thou take back 
my thanks and tell him that for a third 
time Kormak seeks to be borne upon the 
shield of Angantyr ? Went* tliis arm-ring 
for my sake, and kindly do my bidding. ’ 

Tile wnrrior stared at the tall stout 
figure before him, and could hardly un- 
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derstand tlie allusion to the shield. How 
such a tower of steel was to he borne 
upon another man’s sliield jjuzzled him. 
However, a.s he told the crew afterwards 
on their w.ay liack to Angantyr, “ If any 
man could cari-y him on his shield it 
would he our yarl.” 

.\ngantyr was greatly surpi’iaed at the 
me.sB,age. However, he could pay no 
more attention to it now than by telling 
Kormak to “fall in” and take part in 
the sham-tight, and to take up a position 
near to the Yormangand. 


week, when the champions dopai ted to 
their homes or to go on expeditions of 
their own, the yarl had a moment to 
himself, and seizing the opportunity, took 
Kormak with him to a secluded grove, 
of which tliere were four on the island 
and asked him tell him his wants and 
wishes. 

When the good yarl heard the news he 
was quite crushed for the moment. He 
knew the ell'ect of such a stigma as Kor¬ 
mak had incurred, for no man better 
than he understood the various moods 


“ I have it, Kormak. Thou wert right 
to come to me. I have adopted thee, 
and though the gods have given me 
another son, thou art still as dear to me 
.as ever. I mourned thy loss when uneer. 
tain of thy fate, .and little Harold wae 
} .sent to comfort me. But I am still thy 
i father and thy friend. I were a nithiiig 
' if I cast thee from me because thou wei-t 
unfortunate ! ” . 

Here he held out his hand to Kormak, 
who seized it with fervour, exclaimmg, 
as he did so, 



A Viking Ship. 


The saga gives a long account of how 
the fleet wius handled by Angantyr, whose 
skiH .as a naval commander wivs “ known 
all over the world;” how Kormak 
watched the motions of all the vessels, 
ami .stored up many a clever piece of 
■seamanship in his heart to be turned to 
account on future occasions. W'e must 
contract this full descriikion of ancient 
tactics into the simple statement th.at 
the rev iew lasted three day.s, at the end 
of which time the big yarl invited all 
who chose to come and fe.a.st with him at 
1 )isar-holm in the great and splendid hall. 

During the festivities which then took 
lilace there was little time for priv.ate 
onvcrsation, but at the end of another 


.and fancies of the Xorthern mind. He I 
was a worthy, conscientious fellow, be¬ 
lieving in the whole faith of Odin as far 
as he knew it, leaving the rest to the 

f n-iests and valas. He h.ad been taught 
lis duty to the gods ns a champion, and 
he did it. Perhaps he believed a good ' 
de.al in himself .and his trusty swoi'd, but 
anyhow he did what he thought his 
du'tv. 

lie took several' rapid strides to and 
fro in the grove, and then came to a ' 
sudden h.alt before Kormak, who luwl 
remained standing watching the tremen¬ 
dous yarl with great an.\iety. Angantyr 
lai<l his broad heavy hand on the young 
man's shoulder, exclaiming. 


“ Hy more than father ! How .am I 
to thank—” 

“Not at all. Hear me out. The stigma 
of being Varg i Veum is upon thee. It 
is too strong for me to combat,^ but I 
know the whole accident was no fault of 
thine. I should have done the same, 
only had I flung that bag of gold at 
Halvar !—why, of course things would 
have been difl'erent. Shame to pronounce 
such a sentence on a hoy like thee! 
However, it has been pronounced, and 
before it is reversed thou art a banished 
m.aii.” 

“ I am .shut out from Valhalla and the 
friendship of the gods!” said Kormak, 
^ s.adly. 
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“I think not. There was spite and 
anger in Halvar’s heart, liis judge was 
too much of hi.s sen ant, the vala and 
thy uncle told thee they would speak for 
thee at I'^psala —amt so kHI J. Thy 
doom shall be reversed. Korniak ttiall 
lie the first of our champions, or a great 
change indeecl must happen to him. No, 
lioy ! Despair not. Thou art young and 
brave. Seek the broad ocean, there is 


are well appeased for what was after all 
a boyish accident. Cheer up. then, Kor- 
mak ! If I know auglit of Odin, thou 
art clear with him already. But we must 
use all means within our reach to clear 
thee to the world.” 

The warrior was excited more than it 
became a Northern champion to show. 
However, his feeling was genuine, and it 
came willing from his heart in a regular 


Down, rascals ! Tear not our guest in 
pieces with your joy ! ” 

The lady was glad to hear how Kormak 
was to begin his viking life at once. She 
looked very much scared at Kormak's 
trouble, but her lord's mode of viewing 
it reassured her. " Now, yarl,” slie said, 
when she had quite recovered her equili¬ 
brium, “what ship wilt thou give to 
Kormak ? ” 


* Angantyr laid his broad heavy hand on the young man's shoulder.'* 



the field for such as thou. Blue fields of 
elory and honour for the viking. Go, 
Kormak, Ijefore the foul blot on thy fame 
is known among u.s, and when thou art 
back again in honour and pride, it shall 
have fen washed out by the fame of 
thy deeds, and from the mighty temple 
at Upsaln the prayers of priests and 
'alas shall ascend on high, mingling 
'^th the smoke of the altar fires, which \ 
shall bum night and d.ay until the gods i 


storm of words. He stalked to the bo'ver, 
whore Steingerda and her little Imy were 
delighting in the gambols of three noble 
Danish wolfhounds romping on the sw-ard 
before the lady’s hall. They started up 
as the t'vo warriors approached, and 
nearly upset Kormak in their w ild wel¬ 
come. 

“ I like that, son Kormak. These half- 
human animals know sooner than their 
masters whom the gods really love. 


' “ Yormangaiid.” 

Kormak started. What! the grandest 
I and most famous sliip in all the North ! 
Yorniangand his ! His heart was too full 
for utterance, he could only press the 
good yarl's hand and keep silence. 

“ I understand thee, boy. I carried 
thee on my sliield ; I swore to protect 
and succour thee, and hy the mven of 
Odin I'll keej) my word ! ” 

He strode a'vay, and was soon lo.st in 
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prejiarins: Yomiringaiid for the oliaiigo 
in niastfi's, while Konnak received all 
kinds of wise advice and comfort from 
the goo<l and bravo Lady SU'iiigerda. 

At the end of another week all was 
ready, and great pr-epai-ations were imide 
for the solemn init.ting forth to sea of 
Kormak as a viking in perhaps tlie 
grandest ship the North had ever known. 

Very touching was the leave-taking 
between the giant yarl and his “shield- 
borne boy,” and the good Steingerda gave 
him her Idessing an(l a wonderful token 
or tiag, on whicli wa.s worked the very 
image of the sliield on which Kormak 
wjvs borne aloft when Hrst introdiic<*d to 
the rejuler’s notice. Little Harold was 
quite angry at not being jiermitted to 
ioin Ids “ lirothor Kormak,” as he called 
nim. 

At last they got under wa^^ A glorious 
sun, without a cloud, was shining; the .sea 
had a delightful amount of motion, so as 
to make the good ship dance with joy to 
tlie tune of the fresh brwze blowing from 
tlie .shore, bearing our Konnak from 
troidiles into what i We shall .see. 

Along tlie shore many of Angantyr’s 
people were ranged, shouting farewells, 
while the yarl, witli Ids wife and little 
Harold, stood togetln-r on the lieadlaml 
wafting good wishes to tlie sldp and 
crew. 

On board this noble dragon Kormak 
liad his own followers, twenty in nundxM', 
commanded hy Ids friend Askar, while 
tlie rest of the crew wms fomied hy ten 
volunteers from Ibillibiorn s ban and ton 
tried warriors of Angantyr’s array, all 
under the special command of Yarl^flior- 
ward, who, tliough only ten years older 
than Kormak, liad already been in half 
a dozen sea-fights, and was an exi>e- 
rienced sailor. 

8ueh was tlie crew, and such were the 
leaders that formed the force under Kor¬ 
mak. The plan wusto cruise about look¬ 
ing for adventures until they came to 
England, the shores of which counti'yliad 
alwavs been attractive to the vikings of 
the N^orth, and on the coast of East 
Anglia seek certain friends of Tliorward 
and Askar, who would proliably join them 
in tlie chief object of Kormak’s ambition 
—an attack on the Ei-aiiks. 

The war-.sldps of those days were 
steered in tlie way indicated in the open¬ 
ing chapter—by a large oar fixed to the 
right-hand side of the ship, thence called 
tlie steeri)oarfl (our starlioard). Tlie 
place where the steersman .stood was 
called the “steer utu” — i.e., steeriiig- 
))laee, now corru])t(5d into .stern. 

Tlie strengtli of a warrior crew could 
always be dotect**d in the nunilKU* of 
sliielcls hung over tlie board, which was 
the protection of the d»‘ck as the shiehls 
were of the men. Hence its name, for 
the poetical name for a sliield was often 
only either “ board ’ nr “ linden board.” 

The ship was rowed by immense oars, 
or sweejis, tlie warrions sitting on seats 
fastened to the deck while tliey rowed. 
These oars ])rojectecl through holes cut 
in the side, and weiv prevented from fall¬ 
ing or losing tlieir ]>ro])er jilace by stout 
pegs of hard wooil, winch wei*e made to 
pfiss through notches in the sides of the.se 
circular lioles when tlie oars were tir.st 
“shipped.” J5y turning the oar a little 
the peg was brouglit away from thi.s 
notch, and afTorded a re.st, while prevent¬ 
ing the oar from slipping. 

All the.se tilings were well known to 
Konnak, wlio ha<l often sidled in Halli- 


hiorn’s dragons with Ids uncle, whose 
tiMchings came well home to him now 
that he had a dragon-ship of hi.s own. 

His dellglit was .seen by Askar on tlic | 
second day of tlieir trip, who, turning to , 
Thorward, said, “ Kormak’s sorrow sleeps. ' 
The clear ring of his voice is a delight to ' 
lioar. How he remembers cverytliiiig ' 
once taught liim I Mark me, my friena, 
he will In ing no shame to Angantyr !” 

“Not if 1 know it, yarl Isaid Kor¬ 
mak, who had come upon them unex¬ 
pectedly, and could not help hearing this 
; jiart of their conversation. “Never mind 
: me, lads, talk your fill when ye list. Hut 
I now I want you to use your eyes, and 
tell me what is that yonder on the star¬ 
board bow '1 ” 

“ 1 see notldng,” said Askar. 

“ There is nothing to see,” said Thor¬ 
ward. 

But, quick as thoiiglit, Kormak has 
mounted into the ba.sket, or “top,” from 
^ whence a full view could be had of the 
horizon all round. In a short time his 
I voice was heard, in a chNir, resolute tone, 

I giving orders with a decision that showed 
I the commanding sjiirit. “ Port tlie helm !” 

^ Tlie ordei* was obeyed, and soon another 
i came, as clear and as re.solute—“Axes 1” 

“ Wliat does this mean'?” asked Thor¬ 
ward ; “ 1 sec nothing.” 

“ Jle sees sometliing, though. "What 
nexfi” 

“Pull hard ijoth sides ! Ease off the 
she(*t on dock there !” 

“ A}', ay !” was tlie rejdy then, as it is 
now, and the good .sliip llew along at a 
I tremendous jiace. As tlu‘ day wore on 
! and evening fell, the ships which Kor- 
I mak’.s ej'es liad discerned liefoi e tlie rest 
t lu'ul .seen them were now becoming in¬ 
visible by the fall of night. 

“ On dc^ck there! ” 

“ No liglits ! ” 

“No lights !” was the answer. 

And the wisdom of tliis wa,s soon evi¬ 
dent, for tlie sliips now* on tlie backboard 
1 (port) bow displayed lights, wliereliy 
I their x>o.sitiou was vi.sible, wiiile the Yoi- 
I mangand was lost to view in the thick 
; haze of the autumnal night. All tins 
time the vikings were coming up witli 
what we should call the clm.se. Axes 
were readv anti swords were loosened in 
tlie slieath.s. Hope was higli in every 
breast. 

“He must fight this out by his own 
head ; 1 sliall not say a word, l.ait only 
obey orders,” quotli Askar. 

“ Let .some tteep-mouthed viking liail I ” 
cried Kormak, from aloft. 

Instantly a grey-haired veteran, witli 
a voice like a hurricane, roared thrnugli 
the gloom, “Ship alioy ! What ship is 
thatr’ 

A voice came hack over the waves, 
saying, in bad Norse, 

“The White Swan, a mercliant sliip 
liound for tin* Frankish coast, under pro¬ 
tection of Thorsten Yikingson again.st 
Scandinavian pirates.” 

“ How many mercliants are yel ” 

“ IVii merchant shijis, protected by 
two of Thorsten’s dragons.” 

“ What, are tliey 1 ” 

“Tlie Haven one, the other is the 
Tliundijrer.” 

“ I know those ships,” said Tliorward. 
“They belong to Hclgo the Black and 
Thorsten Vikingson.” 

“ Praised he the gods ! ” cried Kormak, 
“I am forgiven. ^ly father's murderer 
is delivered into my hands ! ” 


In another moment he was on deck, 
and thus addressed his warriors : 

“ llevengi; is my saerc'd duty. 1 ask 
hut revenge for my share in yonder 
lordly prize. Tlie gain be your.s, my 
friends. Gold, fretted work, and all tlir 
wondrous things the English ir.ake .so 
well, they all are yoiir.s. Mine be tlic 
glory of this tight. Mim* be the long - 
long-sought nrveiige. Yon pudding-bd 
English curs are rich, and tlio.se who will 
may live by paying high sums to us for 
life. Tliose who resist cut down. We 
seize yon ship, man licr with lialf nur 
crew under command of Thorward. 
Askar remains by Yoriiuingaud with 
me.” 

They wt*re now near (‘iiough to board. 
(Ti*ap})ling-irons were thrown out niul 
over tlie side, and from the yard pouml 
the vikings, headed by Kormak, cutting 
clown before )iim all who olliu-ed the least 
resistance. The vikings, trained toaniis, 
soon had jiossescion of the .ship, wliile 
Koi’inak quickly induced .such of the 
merchant sailors as Itad escaped to join 
liis band. TJie merchants tlieniseJvc.'i 
wore made to promise a Jieavy ransom, 
and then all tlie English were conveyed 
on hoard the Yormangnnd, wliih* Tlior¬ 
ward and his men soon convei’tcd the 
Wliite Swan into a dragon. 

But while this was being done Kor¬ 
mak called tlie English sailors, wlio had 
to be pas.sed on lioard the Yorinangaml, 
and a.skecl them, by means of one among 
tliem who sjioke Norse, whether they 
intended to serve him faitiifully, and 
would swear to liim by Odin and on 
Kormak’s .sword to servo him as he 
meant to be .served. 

j “We cannot swear b}^ Odin or thy 
gocks, for we are Cliristian men, and know 
them not nor serve tliem.” 

“ Not serve the god.s ! ” criixl Konnak. 
“ How then can I bind you to me, if ye 
have no hopci of Yalhalla, no fear uf 
Odin 

“ We i>ledge our word, and that to us 
is more than any oath that thou coulcUt 
force u.s to.” 

“Well, I must be content to take your 
promise to serve mo faithfully for su(‘li 
reward as other chamipious have. Givc‘ 
' me your hands upon it.' 

' The English sailors, glad to get ofi'sp 
cdieaply, and hoping to obtain a ritii 
I booty, were not unwilling to take a turn 
! with the Ixdd young viking, and so the 
I hargain wa.s struck. 

“ Now,” said Kormak,“ye are strangers, 
without oatli, without any tic to bind 
you. I cp-iinot, therefore, j)ut arms in 
I your hands. Ye must row my oars and 
I work my ship.” 

To this there was no murmur, and as 
tliore vvere ten men of tlie English ship to 
work the Yormangand, the whole of tlie 
warrior crew could be spared for the 
battle for whicdi Kormak tliir.sted. 

He now liailed the AVIiite Swan, and 
directed that no shields should be liung 
over the .side, but tliat slie .slioukl bo kojit 
as like a mercliant craft in outside .show 
as ever, and that sliould 'I'horward come 
up Avith the Havener tlie Tlumderer he 
was not to attack until tin* Yormangaud 
came up. 

it was now midnight. All Kormaks 
directions were followed witli proinP^^' 
tude hy liis d<‘]ighted ^ikings, who luni 
not expected sucli skill in so young a 
leader. 

(rn condnued.) 
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“ V^or'vK a ^oocl nijilitforseein^ our winkp’ 
I ^ai'I tfia inspector to my friend Pencil 
and tiiyscif as we entered the Station at Hi^di 
Street, Wappinij, as the hands of the eltK-k 
liaTiLdn^r oNcr the ]»ii.soner\s dock pointed to a 
'piarter t » ten. Ten o’clock is our time for 
and we occupy the intervening 
tlteeuminntescliattin^ionindiHereut subjects, 
watclun;/ tJie men as they ctmie in and go otV 
•liuy, si;;ning the hmik as they do so, glancing 
in at tin* reserve men wailing for f)rders, and 
nrov ^'etiing a glinn>se of tlie preparations for 
aswrt .-is >\e lo '.k out of the window. There 
b not m:;c!i to be seen, certainly, hut the 
liieker of laiileriis astlte men rnovealKuit. At 
the wliarf tie\t the station a steamer is l»eiiig 
unloaded by tlie light of lamps and lanterns, 
tin* rays from w hich fall ruddily upon tlic 
fnnmd ami tint tlie liglit iliekering steam 
fronr the cnine engine, blown here and there 
hv the w iiul, with rays of red and yellow', 
Hjakiiig i’cncil sigli that lie cannot jot down 
tills “spb-Tulid bit of efi’ect,” so weinl and 
telling. J’lie river looks Idack and deserted, 
and nil that we can see is the numerous lights 
sliiaing from the houses on the op|M)site 
>hore and throwing tlieir Iwanis across the 
water. 

“Now. gentlemen, if you are ready,” said 
^fr. Inspe«*tor Starkey, to whose care we had 
liecn assigned, “we will bo oil’;” and, fol¬ 
lowing him down tlie steps, wo stand ujxin 
the staging ready to get into tlie Imat. 
(’oming into the darkness of the night out of 
the liglit f)f the cliarge-room, our eyes are 
s^Miiewliat dazed, and it is a minute or two 
Wfore we can make out anything very tlLs- 
tinctly; hut tlris soon passes over, and, seated 
w»nifortahIy in the stem of the Ixiat, w'e pitsh 
oil for our six hours’ night watch. 

It is truly a lovely night, the sliglit breeze 
ouning n;* with the tide being only just sutti- 
deni to make us appreciate the l^enefit of our 
o\-erc<»ats; overhead tlie stars are shining 
Im^litly, and just Ijchind us Jupiter is glitter¬ 
ing with till* brilliancy Heldom seen but in the 
of tlie Avestern Avorld. The Avater 
shines Avitli that luminosity wliich always 
hritigH into high relief anything resting upon 
its IsHoiii. and, though the faces of our crcAv I 
^ imiistinct, Ave can Avitliout difiiculty trace I 
flic firm ami outline of the vessels we arc ! 
|*&ssing. I 

London may truly he said ncA'cr to sleep. : 
Have ^Kissed through its streets every hour ' 
'»! the twenty-four, and always found* some 
“lie alert and nuiving about, and the same ' 
nay lx? said of tlio Ri\'er Thames. In the 
dim distance comes to us.the sound of a man’s 
Afiic’e, hailing someone on lioanl one of the 
Muiiierous vessels moored off tlic .shore. He 
has overstayed his lime and Avaiits a lioat, ^ 
and the loy left to watcli, Avearied by his ! 
'kdl, lias gone beloAV. Other voices, fainter ! 
and fartluT ilown the river, seem like the : 
^lio of that one near at hand. Springing 
•ri'iu the gloom we see gliding along liigh in 
mraAvhm; liglit and a little beloAV it a red 
hJit. \^ atcliing these lights intently Ave seo 
jn»*y I*e)c>ng to a .steam-tug Avith a string of 
jvirjies billowing in her Avake, ami, im|>elled 
MV the stout anus of our oarsmen, Ave emerge 
■'•m tliM darkness for a moment into the 
glare of light, Avliere, with mmdi 
of cliains and whimug of Avhcels, 
■iiid Hariiii.Mif liglits, and hoarse shouting of 
a steamer is l.ieing unloaded. We are 
fih the Kentish side of llie river, and i 
filling down against the tide, threading our { 
’A’tiy t«-t\vcen l)argea and by the side of giant 
'luaiiitrs. wliere even in daylight some ex'iHi- | 
ttixl skill Avould be necessary to steer a i 
Inspecbir Starkey is keen of sight' 
and sure of hand, and, even wliilst talking I 
pdnfing out tliis and that interesting i 
vanies ns tlirough tlie uarroAvest open- I 


CUT WITH THE THAMES POLICE. 

[P.Y our. Special Comaiissionek.] 

III.—THE ^'IGliT AV.ATCir. 

I ing possible. What an infinite nmuber and 
' variety of vessels we are passing, all engaged 
' in bringing from afar commodities of every 
I kind for our use and benelit. Here is brought 
the pr<.»duct of every knoAAUi land under tlie 
sun, and licrc, as on an open market, ready 
sale is fonmi for all that is carried liither. 

; Deep doAvn in the holds of these sliips are 
banvis of ]H‘lrolcmn, bales of cotton goods, 
Jiianufacftired and unmanufactured iron, 
barrels of dour, tons of grain from America, 
coal from the nortli, timl>er from Norway 
and Sweden, “moss litter” for horses frotn 
the forests of Bavaria; but it Avould need all 
tl:e s])ace afforded by a commercial dictionary 
to enumerate the goods brought liitlier to lie 
dispatched from hence over the country. 

Passing under the shadow of a great 
steamer lying silently and motionless against 
one of the <iuays which lino the river bank, 
Mr. Inspector Starkey calls in a Ioav A'oice, 

“ Stop her.” His keen eye has detected some- 
thing suspicious in a litllo l>oat Avhich has 
j lieen cpik^ly pulled out of sight heliirid the 
steamer. It is so dark just here that you can 
J only make out objects by the shadow tliey , 
cast in the Avaler. “Stern foiavard !” and we , 
“ liack Avaler.” and are on to the other boat ^ 
' liefore tlicy know Ave are near thorn. Out 
j flasliestlie liglit from our lantern and reveals 
j one of the crazie.st craft Ave baA'e ever .seen. 

^ It must have done much serA'ice upon the j 
j river, for her iimhem are rotten, anil it is a 
I wonder Iioav they keep the Avater out. Her 
^ occupants—there are two of them—are in ! 
I .strict keeping Avilli the Imat, dirty, unkempt, 
and ferocious-looking, seeming to have reached 
j the loAvest depth of Iiunuan ilegradaticm. 
i A fcAv questions are asked an<l answered, 
apparently satisfactorily, for they are alloAved 
to go on their AV'ay unmolested. And Ave 
I>roceed dow n the river on our Avatchful AvaA', 

“ Do you e\'er have mucli trouble Avitli 
gentry of tliat kind ?” Ave ask. Mr. Inspector 
Starkey smiles in his qniet way—a knoAv- 
ing man i.s >ti‘. Insjiector StarKey, avIio is 
Avel! acquainted with all the au.spicious cha¬ 
racters on the river, and knoAvs Iioav to deal 
Avitli them A'ery eilectiially .sliould they prove 
at all unruly. “You see,” he says, “a 
boat i.s not tlie place fora struggle, ami they 
kiiOAv as Avell o-s avc do that if anything of 
that kind takes jdacc Ave are all likely to go 
into the river, and if a man is restive Ave 
ask him if he'll go quiet or Avhetlier lie Avant.s 
to l>e handled.” Tliere is sometliing so comic 
in this “handling” that Ave smile. It cer¬ 
tainly is very considerate to ask tlie que.slion 
of tlie prisoner, who Avoiild not be much the 
l»etter for tlie “ handling ” lie might exjKjrience 
from Mr. Ins[iector Starkey and his stalwart 
crew. And now we are passing the Deptford 
Victualling Yard, from Avhenco came, years 
ago, all tlie stores for tlie lleet ; liow dark, 
silent, anil deserted it seems at this hour of the 
niglit, a.s AA'c roAV past its old wooden quavs, 
but what a history could be Avritten of tliis 
and the adjacent “yard,” Deptford Dock- , 
yard, Avhere Peter the (Ireat Avorked as a 
sliipAvrigbt, but which has noAv lieen turned | 
into the Foreign Cattle Market. The great | 
sheds, once tlie slip.s and building ways, are 
all lit u]), for business is still going on, and , 
where tlie bn.sy hum of men resonnilcd, Avhere 
tlie sharp and merry clink of the caulkers’ ; 
liammers rang out on the air, Ave can hear the 
lowing of cattle and the bleating of sheen. 

But we have reached the limit of ourdoAA'n- 
Avanl journey, and noAV cross the river to gci 
up on the tide along the other shore. Here 
and tliere a l»oat passes us, as indeeil they 
ha\’e Ixion doing all the time Ave liaA'e hccii 
out, emerging from the gloom. “All right?’’ 
asks the inspector. “All’s rigid, sir,” is the 
rcj'ly from tne other boat, ami away they 
glide again like phantom craft. These are 


1 police boots “ on duty,” and they report to the 
' inspector Iioav tlie Avork goes on. Oinvavd Ave 
go, rai'idly noAv, for Ave are being carried along 
; with the tide past lleots of colliers, relieved 
] here and there V>y the steamers of the Sn am 
j Navigation Company, ballast barges ot tlie 
Thames (.’onservancy, nearly a.s broad in the 
beam as they are long, past dredgers, fishing 
' .smacks, barges, huy.s, billyboys ; ]iast grf-at 
' tall Avarelioimes, eiiiTily, niined-Iooking 
' wliarves, silent dockyards, broken and diiapi- 
j dated river-side ]»remises with liglits gleam- 
: ing even yet from llieir old casements, ]iast 
I river-side public-houses, Avhere you tliink 
I they Avould not see one customer in a lAveh c- 
imuitli, ]iast river-side steps, solitary-lookinp 
1 and seeming to suggest the possibility ol 
’ suicide.s. Pencil says one of tliese btairt 
' would make a good sketch, so he has gir on 
I ns a small picture of “Cocoa Nut Stairs, 
Poplar,” and you A\ ill agree Avith mctliat if is 
I certainly not one of the most inviting sjtot/ lo 
1 lie left on on a dark Avinter’s night. On wo 
go again, now passing a group of three Ijarges 
' fixed together. The centre one, having sunk, 

J lias l)een raised Avitli the floAving tide by the 
tAvo outside Ixirges, and tlie Avhole are Ixdng 
toAved, witlinmch slumtingof men. and flaring 
of lights, and .shrieking of Avhistles. into the 
docks, Avhere the sunken barge Avill be over¬ 
hauled for damages. But you can scaretdy 
realise that it is past tAvclve o’clock midnight, 
80 brmy seenns tlie scene, and the men aiqiear 
as if sleep Avere the last thm«^ they thought 
about, uhat i.s this niicaiinly crash and 
rattle Avhich is going on ahead ? A fcAV minutes 
reveal the cause—merely a steamer l>e]onging 
to the Carrou Iron Company being unloadeil 
of licr cargo, and this noise, growing more 
ileafcning the nearer Ave got to her, is the 
rattle of liie iron a,s it is placed in the Dirges 
surrounding lier on all sides. The Canon 
Wharf, so nanicil from the foundry’ ha\ing 
1)0011 established on the lianks of the Carron, 
Stirlingshire, in 1700, is a famous place noAv, 
j for the manufactured iron goods with the 
Avord “ Carron ” stamped upon them arc to lie 
i found ail over tlie AA'orhl. The old “Carron- 
[ ades” or “ siiiashei-s,” Avhich proved 
j serviceable in the naval Avai*s of Ntdson, 
HoAA'e, Al)ercrombic, and the other sea-dogs 
of tlie lieginning of this century, Avere in- 
A'cnted by Mr, Uascoyne, the director of this 
foundry in the year 1776. And iioav the 
shijiping groAVs thicker ati avc enter the upper 
Pool, and business seems to have die<l down, 
the Cu.stom Hou.sc stares at u.s in the dark- 
ne.ss out of its black Aviiulows, Billingsgate 
sleeps on and sIioav.s no sign of the liAcly 
scene Avhich it Avill present in an hour or two's 
time, the Dutch cel boats Avilb their rounded 
.sterns, ahvays seeming aslee]\ look more 
sleepy tlian ever. But our attention is taken 
from tiiese Dutchmen by the manceuvres iu 
Avhich Mr. Inspector Starkey is engaged. 
Holding the lamp in his hand, he moves tlie 
darkening slide Iavo or three times so tliat its 
light falls upon and tlaslies across the Avater. 

Directly afterwards an ansAvering light 
cmne.s, appaiently, from the river itself, ami 
looking intently at the spot Avhenco the liglit 
ju'occoils we discern a boat, a police boat. 
This is the method adopted of lioats slgn.ilJing 
to each other Avlicn at some distance apart. 
All is right, and our crcAv, Avho iiave been 
resting on their oars, again bend to theirAvork. 
and in a very short time avc arc passing under 
London Briilge. 

A curious sensation is gained l»y suddenly 
coming into the liglit cast from the lainjjs 
above ns, and then as suddenly idunging 
into the blackness thrown by the shadow of 
the arcli. Tlie traffic is still going on, though 
somewhat slackeneil, as avc hear the carts ami 
waggons rumbling over our lieads. 

(To be continued.) 
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ILDEEIM THE AFGHAN: 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BCHIDER. 

Bv David Ker, 

Author oj “ Tito Boy Slave in Bokhara," "From the Hudson to the Neva," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER VH.—THE CITY OF THE GP.EAT MOGUL. 

I FEwminutp.s latur our tliree travelleis, 

.1 followed liy a pt-rfect proces.sion of 
vwilies, had cros.sed the high wooden 
Iridge that .spans tlie railroad at this 
pant, .and were entering a courtj'ard, in 
■.■.hieh several dust-besmeared carriages 
were drawn up beside a long, low, white 


Iteing in the habit of carrying native 
servants about with them everywhere. 
On the farther side of the courtyard, at 
.some distance from the main building, 
stood the little huts occupied by the 
cooks, water - carriers, sweejmrs, and 
other servants belonging to the bungalow. 


tain across the middle portioned it off 
into a sitting-room and bedroom, the 
floors of which were spread with mat¬ 
ting instead of carpets. In the corner of 
the bedroom stood a“.string” bedstead, 
quite bare, all vi-stors being o.vpected to 
bring their own bedding along with them, 



Out burst a black, bony, hideous figure. 


iuilding with a covered verandah along 
Its fmnt. 

‘Xow, lioys,” said Mr. Wolfert, “ you’ve 
Asking me what a clawk bungalow is 
fitp here’s one for you, and you can 
!«ilre for yourselves.” 

, "'at!” cried Friedrich, “ is tlis a d.awk 
I'Uigalow i Why, it look more like one 
' AtK-hnnse ! ” 

file huikling, how'ever, although some- 
^nat large, was in other respects a a ery 
•w specimen of its class. A number of 
opened into the verandah, pro- 
‘Vt^ l,y curtains instead of doors, and 
H* j above each. One or two 

tiinna .servants were .sitting crouched 
)"st outside, so as to he within liail of 
tneir masters, most Europeans in India 


while half .a dozen native pedlers of 
carved wonrl or ivory, filigree-work, 
painted earthenware, etc., avere chatting 
uiid<>r the shade of the I’erandali and 
keenly watching every “sahib” who 
came near. 

The stout, black-bearded l-hansamnh 
(native landlord) wdio came forward to 
meet them in a dress suggestive of his 
liaviiig just jumiied out of lied, carrying 
away the pillow on his head and the cur¬ 
tains on his back, made a low bow at 
sight of the coolies and baggage, and 
usliered Mr. Wolfert into No. 5, while the 
boys were installed in No. 4. 

The room, though rather dark from its 
having no windows, was rlelightfully cool 
after the outdoor heat and glare. A cur- 


I .and from the other side opened a small 
j brick-paved cell, containing nothing but 
an enormous tub of cold water, into 
wdiich the brown-limbed, sharji-faced 
water-carrier was just emptying his skin 
bag for the si.\th and last time. 

.Just then a tall khitiiutlgar (waiter), 
lifting the inner curtain, sahiame<l, and 
s,aid, “Sidlib, chota hazri taiv.ar” (“ iSir, 
the ‘ little breakfast ’ is ready.’’) 

There, sure enough, was the tray of 
tea and bread-and-butter, with Jfr. Wol¬ 
fert alre.ady seated l)ehind it. But one 
glance showed Frank a new feiitiire. in tho 
arrangements, and he lost no time in re¬ 
marking upon it. 

“ Is this white stuff butter ? It looks 
a good deal more like pomatum ! ” 
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“Butter it is, sure enougli,” answered 
Artliur, “and very cocxl butter too : but 
it's made of buff'alos milk, which will be 
new to you, I dare say. Bddl, young 
men, I .suppose you doiit want to st.irt 
out directly, since you liave Ik'pii travel¬ 
ling all night; so we'll rest a bit to begin 
witli, have our U'lfhla (meat bre.akfast) at 
bui, aiul then take a yharri (hack car¬ 
riage) and go out to see whatis to be 
seen—which is saying a good deal ht-re, i 
can tell you ! ’’ 

“ V'es, [ suppose this is quite f/ic city 
of Northern India, isn't it C asked 
Leighton. 

“ Well, it hasn’t .so ni.any fine buildings 
as Agra, but it's been the caj)ital of 
N'orthern India ever since Northern 
India luul a ciiiiital at all. The time of 
its I'eal great!ies.s, however, dates from 
].''>26, when Sultan Ikiber came marching 
down from Centi'al Asia, knocked out 
the Afghan princes who had been reign¬ 
ing in Delhi for three hundred ajid 
twenty years, and founded wliat is callixl 
the Kmpire of the Great Mogul.” 

“.And how long lasted dat?’’ asked 
Ullinanii, through a huge mouthful of 
bread-and butter. 

“Two hundred years and more; hut 
toward the end it began to crumble very 
fast, and the Hindu chief.s not only re¬ 
gained their independence, but ^)res.sed 
the Jloguls hard in their turn. Then in 
came the English, and conquered both, 
about the end of last century, and ever 
since then Delhi lias been in their hands, 
except the few months that the I'ebels 
held it in ’oT.” 

As Arthur had .said, there was plenty 
to look at, and for the next two days the 
hoys were fully employed in siglit-seeing. 
They walked round and round tlie huge 
r(Hl wall of the citadel (a perfect town m 
itself), and laughed heartily when a hard- 
faced old British sergeant told them how 
a swarm of wild bees, wliich had made 
their iie.st in one of the gatewivy.s, had 
come down one morning and fallen u])on 
the sentries and the corporal's guard, 
sending them .scampering all over the 
place. They went along tlie C'handni 
('hook (Silver Street) and through the 
l-lnglish burial-ground. Tliey climbed 
the .stairs that led uj) to the mighty gate 
of the “Jumma JIu.sjid'' (the graiule.st 
of all the mosques of Delhi), which rose 
amid the wide waste of open ground 
beyond the citadel like a mountain of 
dai’k-red .sandstone, while above it the 
tlirpe groat domes of white marble stood 
nut ill the last r.ays of the setting sun like 
peaks of eternal snow. 

But most of all did Frank enjoy look¬ 
ing at tlie spot where General Wilson and 
his seven thousand men had set them¬ 
selves in array against a city garrisoned 
by sixty thousand .sejioys, and he could 
lrai'dl,v he got awav from the Gashniere 
Gate, through whicli his own father had 
once rushed at the head of a storming 
party, over the corjises of the four heroes 
wlio ha<l died in blowing open that deadly 
entrance. 

sH ♦ ♦ * 

“ Leighton,” said Air. Wolfert, on the 
third afternoon of their stay, “ I've got a 
good many letters to write, and I think 
I'tl better get them oH'iiiy hands at once, 
as we have to goout to the Kutub .Minar* 
(Kutub’s Pillar) the first thing to-morrow 
morning. However, I mu.stiTt keep you 

mai^riiflccnt aiiticine luonumeut, elcveu miles 
Ci om Dl-UiL 


and Ulhnann indoors this tine afternoon, 
aiwl I dare say you can find your way 
about alone by this time.’’ 

The boys did not wait to be told twice, 
butst.artcd down the road .at a pace tliat 
astonished not a little the sedate Hindu 
servants of the bungalow, who, lying at 
their ease in the shade, looked as if they 
never meant to get up any more. | 

“ Vere we go'” asked Friedrich, as! 
they dived under the arch of the railway j 
embauknu'nt and struck straight up the 
broad road beyond. 

“ Out into the country, to he. .sure,” 
an.swered Frank; “it'll lie plea-santer 
walking there than in this dusty old 
town, where you can't go two steps with¬ 
out running into a temple or humping 
against a pr iest, or knocking over some 
ugly ohl native idol with as many arms 
as ail octopus. Step out, Fred, I’m just 
in the humour for a good tramp. I feel 
as if I could walk from one end of a 
German compound substantive to the 
other without taking breath.” 

Abaking a .short cut through the fort, 
they were soon clear of the town, and fol¬ 
lowing a tiny footpath along the low 
muddy haiikof the.lumna, which, although 
slii’unk to lo.ss than half its width by the 
long drought, wa.s still broad enough to 
appear enormous to eyes accu.stonied to 
the thread-like streams of the Himalaya. 

“Fancy what ,a sight it must have 
been,” cried I’raiik, with sp.arkliug eyes, 

I “ when General Wilson mid his men came 
! marching along here in o7, with their | 
drums beating, and tlieir flags flying, and 1 
their bayonets sliining in the sun, and 
the black faces of the sepoy.s clustering 
like bees along the top of that wall yon¬ 
der, all re.ady to let fly ! AVouldn’t I 
like to have been there! I sav, how 
nice .and cool the water looks. Sliall we 
have a swim'f” 1 

“Datvill I right gladly,” .said Fried-| 
rich ; " hot we had lie.s.ser our hats on 
keep, else we get sun-slap.” 

“All right ! ” cried F rank. “ See, liere's 
a log floating down ; we’ll swim out and 
have a ride on it. I'll be linst in ! ” i 
The boys began throwing off their 
clotlies, .and were almost ready, when 
Leighton exclaimed, in a tone of vexa- ' 
tion, [ 

“ See there' that bothering old log 
will go past before we can get to it. I'll 
sliv a stone at it as it goes, anyhow.” [ 
The stone flew straight to its mark, 
but with a very unexiiected and startling 
result. The “log” instantly made a 
violent whirl in tlie water, ancl then rear¬ 
ing itself up angrily, showed the huge 
brown body, flappi'., tail, and long, 
narrow, slimy jm.. of a monstrou.s 1 
crocodile ! 

“ Ach liiinmel' ” cried I'llmann, start¬ 
ing liack in di.smay. 

“Lgh !” .said Frank, with a shudder, 

“ fancy if we /ok/. swum out to that thing, 
and tlien seen all of a sudden what it I 
w.is, and not been able to get away ! 
What a mercy I threw that stone before 
we went in ! Let's be off from here, 
Fred ; I feel as if I could newer batlie in 
a river again ! ” 

But their retreat from the river carried 
them right into a jungle of tall “tiger- 
gr.oss,” Mliich rose so far above their 
lieads that they might as well have been 
in the depths of a forest. Fifteen feet 
and more did tlie liu.ge feaihery tufts 
tower aloft, and the Ixiys, as they strug¬ 
gled amid the cordage of the tough wiry 
stems, felt as if condenined to force their 


way through an endle.ss succes.sion of 
lunch-baskc>t.s. 

'■ Dcre i.sh no tigers here, but dere may 
be Khnoh-eK ! ” muttei ed Friedrich, m r- 
voiisly. “ Yen sail dis great l»igliair-!jr-j,h. 
be done ? ” 

But it ended sooner than they expectc-l, 
and they i.ssued from the “ big liai;- 
lirush” upon a boundless oxiianse a 
tilled land, from wliich .stood gauutiy ii]i 
at every turn some fragment of the l uiin 
that stud the whole country around Delhi 
for many a mile. .Still under the cli.«- 
turhiiig influence of actual crocoililesanJ 
possible snakes, they made all haste tc 
reach a heaten road that lay a little way 
ahead, and went briskly along it. 

“After ail.” said Leighton, turning tc 
look back, “I don’t Iielieve there n-nf 
any snakes there. I’\ e heard that they 
never come out in the cold .season.” 

“Yell,” rejoined L’lliiiann, wiping lih 
streaming forehead, “if dis be do 
zeazon, ven de hot one come one hail 
besser lie all day in a bath ! ” 

“ Well, I've heard of a in.an l.ving all 
niyht in one, which come.s to much tli( 
same thing. A’ou rememhpr that man 
we met in the train from Sahariimpiii 
the other night ? Well. I had .a talk witl 
liim while you were asleep, and he tnlil 
me that there was one of Havelock’s ole 
soldiers kecjiing an hotel at Cawnnore 
who built a tank in his garden, and used 
to lie in it at night with a brick undei 
his head. But one night the brick sliiipiX 
away, and down he went under watei 
and was almost drowned before any oiK 
could come to the rescue.”* 

At that moment a clumsy native c.art, 
shaped very much like a huge tray, cami 
jogging past, drawn by two big jvitieiit 
looking bullocks, while the waggoner laj 
face clown wards upon the sacks tliai 
tilled it, fast asleep. 

“Nothing like strict attention to husi 
ness,” said Frank, laughing. “ You ri> 
member that night-watchman in Nev 
York, who complained that the chikhvr 
next door made such a noise that Ir 
couldn’t got a wink of sleep all night'!” 

At th.at moment a furious barking win 
heard, and a liig dog sprang out fron 
among the trees that bent pi-oteetinglj 
over ,a tiny stream on the right, aii( 
rushed at them. But a shrill voice callrt 
him off, and the boys, looking round, sav 
a tall native scouring his brass /'<t: 
(water-]iot) on the bank, while anothei 
seated under the liroail banner-like h-aye, 
of a b-anana, was cooking his eveninj 
meal in the hot ashes of a half-extin 
giiished fire. 

“ Salaam, hhai ” (peace to yoii.hrotliPr) 
said Leighton, who was fond of airiiii 
his Hindustani. 

“ .Salaam, sahib,” answered the ownci 
of the dog, with a low bow. 

“ What for dey .say dem fellow li.ali 
all Christian man'!’’ asked Lllmiiiui 
“ Why, dey all so polite as one C'herniai 
paroii ! ” 

“ These are Hindus, you see ; it woulc 
he a very difl'ereiit story if they wen 
Alohammodans,” replied Fmnk, litili 
dreaming how suddenly and .startliugl.l 
hi.s vvortls were about to be conflrineil. 

On they went again ; hut even in th. 
“ cold season ” the broad unsheltered flu' 
around Delhi is quite hot enough toiiiala 
a long walk much more of a duty tlnu 
of a pleiusure. Our two heroes were ftl 

* This is n fact, told me by tlicht-ro of the a'lvinliH’ 
tdinsclf, who, when I last vieitetl t’nwnpore. wn# jb'' 
rcbuilUiiig liis bath on a somewhat safer ^ 
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Krgtb fain t<i halt and sit down iindor 
a trve; and one- down, they seoinod in 
no particular hurry to "ot np again. 

“ Hullo !" cried Lcig)iton. suddenly, as 
pulled out. his watcli: “it’s later than 
1 thought ! "We'd better be going hack, 

. r Mr. Wolfert will think we’ve been 
mterviewerl' by a tiger.” 

“Or by a crocodihv’ suggested Ull- 
nuim. with a l>mad grin. 

but just {VS they were rising to ^o, 
Ldgliton’s quick eye caught sight ot a 
l.iwerey doiue, riddled with hmumenihle 
i-’iiiuKS and crannies, rising above the 
'urrounding thicket. 

•• Htirrali ! ” he cried. “ Here’s a ruined 
ti-niple, the very thing I’ve been wanting 
lo w. Come along, 1*'red ; we over¬ 
haul it before we go 1 ” 

It was no easy matter even to approacli 
the ruin, so thickly had the rank luxu¬ 
riance of tlie jungle coiled itself around 
it; The onlv possible access was hy a , 
pull just wide enough for one person at | 
a time, across which the snaky tenclrils | 
ft the briers and twining j^lants thrust j 
ihein.selves every here and tliere. On all 
sides of the low, dark, tunnel-like en- 
*rujce lay heaps of crumbling stone, 
I'Xiking unple«'tsantly like whitened bones 
arc.'jnJ the lair of a wild beast; and the 
whole place lia<l such a dreary, spectral, 
/•.lyotten look, that even the reckless 
loys felt a slig’ht shiver pass tlirougli 
tlicTu as they eritore<l it. 

But while they were still standing be- j 
vihlered with tlie sudrlen change from 
d*»zzling light t-o utter blackness, a low, | 
ijieuacing growl startled them 
loth. ! 


' “Look out, Fred,” shouted Fmnk; 
“ thei'c’s something in that far corner; I 
see it.s eyes glitter ! ” 

Both s])r.tng back to the entrance, and 
not a moment too soon ; for instantly 
there came an ear-piercing yell, and out 
of the gloom burst a blaclc, bony, hideous 
; figure, with no clothing save the torn 
, and filthy rag around his loins, and tlie 
I mane of shaggy hair that hung o\-er lais 
bloodshot eyes. At the liowl of this 
' spectre, a score of fierce-looking men 
broke from tlie thicket, armed with 
j hatchets, kniv’es, bill-liooks, or those long 
j lieavy sticks used by the peasantry of 
India to beat the grass clear of snakes ; 
and in another moment the two lads 
were flying for tlieir lives, pursued by all 
the rabble of a Mohammedan village. 

Our heroes went like tlmwind,knowing 
well by tlie wolfish howls that came 
rolling after them what mercy they 
might expect if overtaken. But tlic wirv 
Asiatics, u.sed from tlieir earliest cliilct- 
hood to liard exercise under a burning 
sun, gained upon tliem de.spife all their 
ctlbrts. At lengtli Fllmann stumbled in 
leaping a trench, and before he could 
; ri.se again the foremost pursuer was 
I witliin a few yards of him, while a shower 
of stone.s, ])otsherds, and lumps of 
hardened clay fell around him like hail. 

But now TVaiik (whose fighting blood 
was tliorouchly up at wliat seemed to 
liim a peilectly unprovoked assault) 
snatclied up a heavy stone and “de¬ 
livered ” it with the accuracy of a 
cricketer full in the nearest assailant’s 
face. The man fell back howling, and 
his comiianioiis, alaiTued at the blood 


that streamed clown his face, pulled up 
to see what liad befallen him. 

But the check, though severe, was only 
momentary. In anotlier in.stant tlie pur¬ 
suers were coming on again more*, fu riously 
than ever, makin" the air ring with tlieir 
yells ; and witli those yells now began to 
niingie anotlier sound even more ominous 
of evil to the hard-pressed fugitives—a 
I tierce harking of dogs, coming ever nearer 
and nearer and nearer. 

‘ On flew the boys, leaping ditches, 

' crashing tlirougli tliickets, sti'uggling 
over muddy rice-tields ; but closer and 
ever closer came the pursuing clamour 
‘ behind them. Ullmanii, though he strug- 
' glecl onward most gallantly, was evidently 
beginning to give way; and Frank, driven 
1 to desperation, set his teeth savagely, 
and began to feel for liis jack-knife. 

But just as all seemed over, Leigliton 
waved liis hand joyfully, and panted 
out, 

“ Tills way, Fred ! Tlie train ! the 
train I ” 

It was even so. Right in front of 
them lay tlie railroad, and tlie afternoon 
train to I)ellii was just beginning to 
move away from the platform of a small 
station about a hundred yards ofl‘. Now 
or never ! Rallying their failing strength 
' for a last effort, tlie hunted hoys leaped 
clear over the wide trench full of water 
separating them from the track, ton? 
througJi the tliick hedge beyond, and 
sprang like wild cats xipon the foot¬ 
board of the nearest car as the train came 
gliding past, while tlie last yell of their 
batflecr pursuers died away behind them. 

(7*0 be cenitinued.) 


O S the same page as Dnimre (page 20) we i 
have given a sketch of tlic nolile ruin of 
Lmiou, which is close to (.'arliorry Hill, 
iioiher Marian locality. It was (.'arherry , 
iliat Marie and Uotliwell advanced with their 
following fn>ni Itunhar, and on the loth of 
•ItiTjc. fought the very unsatisfactory 

Uttle which finally mined the <)ueen’scauso ; 
aid it wa-'* to Dunhar that Bothwell tied and 
to sea when tiie Queen surrendered 
if> Kirkaldy. do.se to Carljcrry is Pinkie, ^ 
'>ii«re the charge of the Protector Somerset 
runM his famous victory in 1")47 ; and nearer , 
'Ull Is Prest«Ui|vi.n.s, where Anderson of 1 
^^bithnrgh, le<I Prince diarlie’s Higldandei’s 
the mora-ss through the mist to Genenil j 
aniiy, where, in tlieir furious gr<un»s, j 
tbevfwept down on tlie regulars and killed ' 
T took all hut two hundred of .them, an<l 
•'nahled Sir John to achieve the jiroiul dis- 
of Ix'ing “ the first general in Europe 
to hring the first litiings of liis own defeat.’ ' 
‘''tiding fraught with even more terrihle i 
incinories. The old Picfi.sh fortre.ss, rebuilt i 
by Gsbert and Ella, and relmilt and ad»led to 1 
'-Tiin and again, fills jrtjrhaps the most pro- j 
I'Sn-'nt place of all the Scotli.sh e-astles. iJaii- { 
roi kham was fought in the English attemiit j 
t" r^ieve it in the days of tlie Bruce; hut the I 
'■'»ry of that decisive l>attle is so familiar tliat j 
' here ra'^s it hy. At Stirling, liowever, ^ 
' “UTwl the Uouglas tragedy, on wliidia few i 
l>e spared. j 

•latnes li., of Scotland that is, ha<l made I 
th’ Earl of Donghis lieutenant-general of the ! 
Lri'jilotn, and Ponglas, meditating the gain- i 
of his independence, .so conducted himself 1 
• 1* the King liad to take the office from him. I 


THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND: 

'HEIR STORY AND LEGEND 
PART in. 

In revenge Dongliis defied the royal autho¬ 
rity, anil hronglit matters to a crisis by the 
treaclicry at Thrieve. Tlirieve in a castle hi 
tialloway, on an island in the River Dee. 
Dougins had ]sissessed himself of iMaclellan, 
the “ tutor ” or guardian of tlic young lord of 
Jiomhy who afterwards l)ecamo the ance.stor 
of the Earls of Kirkcudliriglit, and the King 
sent Sir Patrick Gray with a letter to request 
the .surrender of (he prisoner to him. Douglas 
had just finished his dinner wlicii (iray ap- 
iieurcd, and telling him “ It was ill tnlkin** 
between a full man and a fasting,” insisted 
on liis dining before he entered on his busi¬ 
ness. While fjir Patrick was at his meal, 
Douglas, wlio sus|>eoted his errand, sent out 
and had Maclellan belieaded iu the courtyard. 
When Sir Patrick had linislicd he lianded 
tlie earl his letter, who read it over with 
mncli apparent rcsi>ect, and thanking hini for 
bringing so courteous a message, led him to 
the courtyard, where the corpse lay covered 
with a cloth. The servants pulled ott’ the 
covering. “Sir Patrick, yon have come a 
little too late ; there lies vour si.stor’.s son, | 
hut he wants the head. Tlie Ixsly is, liow- j 
ever, at your service.” i 

“My lord,” said Gray, “if you have 
taken his heqd you may dispose of his body 
a.s you will and, calling tor his horse, he 
mounted it. And then hi.s anger overcame his 
midence. “ My lord, if I live you shall 
jitterly pay for tliis day’.s work.” 

lie turned his horse and galloped off just 
as the jKiTtcullls w’as falling and the draw¬ 
bridge going up. In fact, it was the e'<cape 
of Gray from Tlirieve that gave the original 
for Loixl .Manniou’s escape from Tantallon. 


' The angry Douglas ordered his men off in 
pursuit, and the chase lasted for nearly sixty 
miles. Gray got safely away ; and Douglas, 
to make liimself secure, entered into a league 
witli the Earl of Ross and the Tiger Earl of 
Crawford, which the King resolved to break 
at all hazards. 

He inviteil the Earl to a friendly conference, 
and Dougla-s. thinking himself l^eyond dan- 
I ger, came to Stirling in February, 1452. He 
j quartered Ins men in tlie town, and witli 
! Hamilton of Cadzow, the liead of tliat power- 
\ fill house, came up the castle hill to the audi¬ 
ence. Douglas entered the gate fir.st, and 
Hamilton was following liiin when Living¬ 
stone, his near relation, who was on the 
King’s side, stepped forward and struck him 
in the face. llamilton, in a rage, drew his 
.sword, and Livingstone, witli his lance, 
thrust him Imck and shut the gates against 
him. An angry man was 8ir James, but a 
thankful one afterwards when he found that 
Livingstone’s blow bad saved liis life, as he 
had intended it should. 

Douglas, suspecting no treachery, ])assed 
on, and was well received by the King; but 
the next day Janies taxeil him witli the bond 
between liim nml lloas and Grawford. Ho 
declined to withdraw from it, and then the 
King, saying, “If you will not break the 
league this shall,” stabbed him in the throat, 
wiiile Sir Patrick Grav, who was standing 
by, cleft his head with his hattloaxe, ami the 
i-est of the retainers set upon tlio Ihirl, so that 
lie received twentv six woumls U'tore ho 
died. Such was the Dougla.'^ Inigcdy. 'I'l.o 
corpse was thrown out of the window, and in 
1797, tlirco hundred and forty-five yeans after- 
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wardfi, some men in flie ganlen under 

the window oaine uik)u tlie earls skeleton. 

At first it seemed as though the crime 
would 1)0 fatal to the King. Doughos's 
hrothers raised their vassals and came up against Stirling, and 
with the sound of five hundred horns ancl truinifets prwlaimed him 
a false and [lerjured man. They then atta<*kotl the 
castle, but could do nothing against it, and soon 
retired to gather in greater strength. Hut the 
strength of the Black Douglases wa.s their own 
destruction, for the rest of the Scottish nohles 
l>ecame jealous of their iM)wer. One of tlie family, 
the “ Red ’ Earl of Angus, so called from the 
colour of his hair, joined the Kings shle, and 
heli>ed so vigorously that tlie saying be¬ 
came current tliat “The Red Douglas had 
]mt down the Black.” The 
< Jordons declared for the 
King, and marched to 


Stirling. 


BrccluB, where the Ti^er Earl was fought 
and liui>elessly defeated. “ I would clieer- 
fully wait for .seven years if I could have 
gained .such a victory as Gordon lias tins 
<lay! ” wa.s the coinjilimentary remark of 
the wild I.,indsay. The Douglases were 
gradually driven south, and at Arkiii- 
lioline received their final defeat. Archiliaid 
was killed, Hugh was taken prisoner and 
beheaded, and John fled to England, 
returning as a j>risoner after several 
years to end his days in the Abl)ey of 
JJndores. 

Five years after Arkinholme, James was 
killed besieging Roxburgh, and a thorn-tree 


in the grounds of Floors Castle near Kelso 
grows on tlie spot where he fell. Say.s Sir 
\VaUer Scott, “He established a lialtery of 
such large clumsy cannon as were constnicted 
at that time upon the north side of the River 
Tweed. Tlie siege liad lasted some time, 
and the army liegan to be weary of the under¬ 
taking, when they received new spirit from 
the arrival of tlie Karl of Huntly with a 
gallant ImhIv of fresh troops. The King out 
of joy at these succours conimandeil hU 
artillery to fire a volley upon the castle, and 
stooil near the cannon himself to mark the 
effect of the sliut. The great guns of that 
period were awkwardly framed out of bars of 


iron fastened togetber by hoops of the saius 
metal, somewhat in the same mauner m 
which barrels are now made. Dne of these 
ill-made guns burst in going oft’, a fragiiient 
of iron broke James's tTiigh-bone and kill'll 
him on the spot.” 

On the castle liill at Stirling was beheaih’'! 
; Murdock, Duke of Albany, ami he was 
! edited there, wo are told, in order that witii 
! his last look he might see his castle of Doune 
j deep in its wooils in the distance, alter 
I Stewart a.ske<l his father for a falcon, and it 
I was refused him. One day. as it was on lus 
I father's wrist, ho again asked for it, an<t 
again it was refused; and then he snatchea 
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at the hawk arnl wrung its neck before the 
f iter-ent coiil'i interfere. “Since tlioii ^Vllt 
me neither reverence nor obedience I 
will fetch home one wlioin we inn.st all obey.” 
And the result of that resolution was that 
Jr.mcs I. was rclciised from his English 
iiri-son, one of wliosc tirst acts was to con- 
ieinn Munlock and Itoth Ids sous, and execute 
ihem on the castio hill. 

IVtune had Ixjen built by Murdock, and 
at his death it Itecanic Crown property, 
in 1745 it was ludd for Charles E<lward, 
and imm it escaped Home, the author of 
••boDjrla*!," and live fellow-prisoners. They 
ti^ their Itedclothes into ropes and let 
* themselves down from one of the win¬ 
dows. Four of tliem slii)i)ed to the ground 
safely, the fifth was so lieavy that lie 
broke the rojte; the sixth, Thomas Harrow, 
came down the ro^ie a.s far a.s he cotild, and 
then dropped. So great wrw his fall that, 
though his companions caught him, he dLs- 
loraled Ills ankle and broke three of his ribs. 
The fogitives got safely away, and next 


morning the Highlandere were out after tliein 
in vain. 

One of the most picturesque of Scotlan<l’H 
ruined castles is Cawdor, where Duncan is 
said to have been murdered hy Macl>etii, hut 
the present structure of wldcli dates from tlie 
fifteenth century. Cawdor, like Floors, ha.s 
its legend of the hawthorn-tree. It seems 
that tlie founder of the ca.stle was travelling 
with a chest of gold on an ass, and, consult¬ 
ing a liermit where to commence his huildkig, 
was advised hy the holy man to follow tlie 
ass and build wliere it sto]>])C<l. The donkey 
.stopped at the hawthorn-tree, and round it 
the castle was built, and in the ba.semcnt 
the trunk of the tree is still sliown, with its 
branches spreading threuigh the vaulteil .arch 
l)eneath the fioor. With its rattling draw¬ 
bridge, secret jmssages, winding stairs, grated 
doors, and lianging tui>estry, Cawdor is one 
of tlie mast interesting plaee.s in Scotland. 
In its grounds, in 1498, the young Muriel 1 
was walking with lier nurse when sixty | 
Campbells passing by seized the child and j 


carried lier off. As .she was torn away tho 
nurse grimied her hand, and bit off the to]> 
joint of tlie little linger, so as to ensure her 
identification. The alarm was given and tlie 
thieves pursued. As the uncles came up 
Camj)l>cll of Innerliver pitched over a camp- 
kettle as if to hide the girl lieneath it, and 
hade liis seven sons defend it to death. 
Furious was the fight round tho empty 
kettle, and one bv one the seven Campbells 
were slain. The Icettle being lifted showed 
nothing lieneatli! The fight ha<l l>een in 
vain, ami Innerliver hail got safely away 
witli his prize. Negotiations were oj>encd 
for the return of the girl, hut the terms were 
so exorbitant that nothing could be ar¬ 
rived at. 

“ Wliat will you do if she dies before she is 
marriagcahle ? ” asked her relatives. 

“She shall never die as long as ared-haired 
lassie can be found on the banks of Loch 
1 Awe! ” 

I A scrupulou.s race were the Campbells of 
j old! 



“TOUCH AND GO” 


"'‘ri «if tl^ tj*"«,^nimcdiatelv to 
““’I lliat L. } 

tins district run.*^ 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 

to fbe rising watering-place, 'Withernsoa. 
Not far from the latter is .situated the idea- 
sant little village of M’inesteail, witli its neat 
old-fasliioned cottages, snug farmhou.ses, and 


le old voods, enibosoniin" more Hian on» 

.nmnticdookins mansion. 

u..t oliui-cli, eiicli of will.' I, like 

her retired nooks in our dear old couuti\. 
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b? duly furnished with its full complement of 
recorils ami traditions of men and deeds lon^ 
passeil away. 

An adventure hefell me hei’e, wlieri a hoy. 
wliiclj, thou^ii not iierliaps .sensational 
enough to form a foundation for any of the 
womierful .and higlily-siiiced stories in which 
folks deli^lit uowac^ay.s, may yet, from its 
close aihiiity to the family of “hair-breadth 
'.scapes,” prove sutHcieiitly interestinjj to 
justify its narration. 

At the time to whicli I allude iny father 
held the jiost of railway station-master p.t 
Wincstcad, and my brothers and I, of couixe, 
took an active jiart and interest in such pm-- 
tions of railway routine as we could salely 
1)6 allowed to share. 

The lii”h roail crosses the line at the east¬ 
ern end of tlie platform, and there wa.s at 
this point—and may he yet, for anythin" I 
know to the contrary—a pair of wooden 
•rates, with their round, red-painted danger- 
signals, huge and heavy, but strong and lirmly 
hung. 

The hinges were well greased, and, when 
once set swinging, tlie ra<lius of tiie gate.s 
was wide cnoiigli to all’onl to us youngsters a 
splendid opportunity to ride from |) 0 st to 
post, and, as it was necessary to o|>en them 
ever>' time a train passed, there wa.s at each 
ojHiidng a (juadruple repetition of tlie enjoy¬ 
ment for tlie lucky urcliin who should obtain 
])ermission to jxirform this duty. 

ll liecame a matter of pride to us all that 
tliese gales were kept free from damage or 
accident. Tliey were always open for more 
than the onliuary interval previous to train 
time, and at others were carefully and 
securely cliitclied down. Whatever casu¬ 
alties might overtake the gates at other 
stations or crossings—even to tlie occasional 
I 0 S.S of life—ours were always intact and in 
good working order. 

Many a time have I, in my anxiety, re¬ 
mained out of lied far into a wild winter’s 
night, •wlien a late train was expected, di.s- 
trusting the waking ^xiweis of the porter on 
duty, .and not satisfied until I had, with my 
own eyes, seen the thundering train, with its 
glaring lights and clouds of steam, sj^ding 
away into the darkness, and the old gates 
.safeiy secured for the night. 

At the eastiM'ii side the track rises by steep 
^gradients to the next station, and, coming 
from tlience in foggy, slip^iery weather, 
<lrivers often ini.'^c.aleubited the distance, and 
passeil some way bc^yond the jilatfonn. 

It must l*e remembered tliat pneumatic 
breaks, with their grindin" action an<l final 
dislocaliu" jerk, h.ad not then been invented, 
and the wuiole controlling iH)wcr was limited 
to the weight of tlie engine and one van. 

In such cases it was cu.stomary to reverse 
the engine and return to tlie proper jiosition 
hy the platform; hut wlien no iwusscngers 
T(M[uired to enter or aliglit thus ojieration was 
di.‘‘]>cnsed witli, and the train proceeded on 
its w.ay. 

The platform and gates were so situated 
with regard to each other that when tliis 
“ liacking ” difl take jilace tlie rear carriages 
jirojectcii consi<lcrabIy beyond the gates, and 
should the hitter l»e opened promptly after 
the first pas.sage of the train a smash Ixicame 
imminent. 
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On the afternoon of a certain scliool holi- run. Here, though momentarily confused hy 
day I was amusing myself in a part of tlie the shock, I was able to realise the tnilh i»i 
premises near the roadway, when a porter the statement as to the speed of thought iti 
requested me to oiien the gates for the 3.30 situations of extreme danger, for every ac- 
train for Hull. This I at once proceeded to count I liad read of the exjierience of [ er.'^ons 
do, and returncil across the yard to my ' placed in prcilicaincnts .similar to my <j\vn 
amusement. 1 recurred tome with startling vividne.sa, and 1 

A few moments later ,a brewer’.s dray drew emleavoured to weigh, with somee»M)liies.s, the 
up on the northern side, but, as the jipj»roach- 1 ehanees pro and con. in res;.e<-t to my uhi- 
I ing engine ap[)eared in sight, he awaited its ' mate escape. My cap ha<l fallen ui)ou «iic of 
arrival l)ofore attempting to (TOSS. 'the rails, and, ns it was crushed lieneaih a 

Probably from .some such cause as fliat I passing wheel, the line from Hood's jHicin 
have mentioned, the train swe]it far beyond , “ Skying a Copjier” occurred to mo with ridi- 
tlic platform, and, as no attempt ajjpeared to ' cukms a]>propriatenes.s, and I could not 
1)6 made to back up to the projier position, I ; refrain fn)m muttering, “ It’s well as master 
concluded that it would, as at other times, > isn’t in it ! ” I rcmemlier that tlie danger of 
procecrl on its onward coui-se. ■ any efibrt to escape hy creeping ])et\\e(ui llie 

Tliis wjus evidently the opinion adojitc^d hy ' v. heels presented itself with snfiicient force to 
the man in charge of the dray, for he called deter me from the atlemj)t, while tlie idea of 
to me to open the "ates for him, which, how- \ clinging to the axles, willi the view of reach- 
ever, I refused to (To until the engine should ing the framework above tbeiii, was at ome 
have made some decided move ; but the j su}»prcssed. 

maids impatience overcame his discretion, [ A thump from a loo.se c«»u}iling h(M>k 
for, alighting from his seat, he liim.self ^ caii.sed me to wonder what would be tlie 
opened the gates, ]iassed tlirough, re- j result should one of tliose heavy customers 
mounted, and drove on lioiiiewards, leaving ^ knock me on the head or catcb the collar 
tliem closed across the line. \ of my j.ackef, and I immediately llattened 

At tliis juncture, to my consternation, I j myself out as lliiiily as I possibly could in 
oUsevved the train in backward motion to- | order to avoid such an awkward coiiliii- 
wards the platform, and promptly rushed for- ! gency. 

ward with the object of averting, if ]K»Hsil)]e, ! Looking toward the engine, ho-vvever, I 
the impending crash. I was some distance : noticed that (he fire-lsix was unusually low, 
from the crossin", and it ap])eared extremely a circumstance tliat immediately put to fliglit 
juoblematical whetlier I or the rearward car- ' my newly-formed iniqx>se of reniaining pros- 
riagew'ould first reach the point of danger. I ; (rate. I)ouhtle.ss the consciousijes.s that (he 
hurried along without the least thought of train was but “ Iwicking,” and must .sooner or 
risk to myself, posse.ssed only by an over- ' later come to n .standstill, contributed to iny 
wliebning anxiety to save the gates from the ' sclf-posse^^ion ; yet, after all, there wa.s tin* 
destruction which threatened them. 1 clinnce of the driver ovei'shooting Ins mark 

Dashing up t« the one nearest me, T gave ' both waps, and the thought of Ixdng rolled 
it a vigorous thrust and sent it swinging ' and acninched under the approaching furnace 
home \s ith a resounding clash. I then sprang ' was very far indeed from reassuring, 
at the otlier, but found, to my horror, tliat it | Just then another h)o.secoupler pas.se<l ovcr 
was imniovahl© ! I tngged and strove with j me, and, making a desperate clutch at it, I 
main .an«l might, while the j)erspi ration wa.s dragged along for several yards, much to 
started from my brow and my heart thumped 1 the detriment of ray trou.sers. My object in 
Iiainfully, hut all in vain. Tlie gate had acting thus was, I supj)«se, to scramble up hy 
“.saggeJI” downwards, and refused to re- ' the coupling chains, and so on to the butlers 
sponilto my cirort.s. I and foot-rests. My strength jjroved unetjual 

Glancing through the bars, T saw the to the effort, liowever, iind I finally ridin- 
broad, round Imfter-beads, with their centres ' quished rny hold ; hut, with the fear of that 
I worn liright from frequent impact, like giant j terrible fire-box still ujk)!! me, I scramhleil 
fists at the end of their naked arms, threaten- . away as fast as I could on my hands and 
I ing me more and more closely, while tlie knees. 

I gleaming wheels, g.atliering Pj>eed os they * AVhether the alarm had been given on the 
1 aiiproached, rolled silently and relentlcs.sly | platform, or whether the train had already 
I towar(ls me. Tlie women at the doors of some ' reached the end of it.s retrograde movcineni, 

^ adj.acbnt cottages, perceiving my perilous , I don’t know, but the wheels on each side of 
I .situation, cried nut in w.arning, but I con- | me suddenly slackened their si>ecd, and 
! tinned to tear at the gate with desperate ; finally beaime stationary. I kept up my 
I energy, while the huge fists .and gleaming ' creeping exercise, however, unlil I Incl 

! wheels glided nearer and nearer. 1 readied a safe distance, and wlicn at length 

j At length, witli a supreme effort, I managed , 1 picked myself up and stepped ofF the (mck, 
j to hoist the “ sneck ” just sufficiently to clear ■ the last car was rapidly disajipcaring in the 
the groove in whiclt it re^^ted. Nothing more ^ opposite direction. 

■ was required on my part, fiu' at this instant , There was no denying the fact that T had 

j the advancing buffer struck the gate with ‘ got a horrible scare, as my jialciicss, I dare 

I great force, sending it far beyond its usual 1 say, testified, and I felt weak and faint, hut 
I range, while I found myself da.shcd iincerc- ^ I liad some consolation in the comduding 
* monioiisly and half senseless to the ground. ] wonls of my fatlicr, wlio, with a colouilc^s 
[ A piercing scream from the women served face, met me as I pa.ssed thrmigli (lie crowd 
I to recall me to a .^ense of iiiy danger, .ind I : of clamouring women to the philforin. 

carefully drew iny hands and feet closely to- j In his quiet, undemonstrative manner he 
! geilier, for I w.as lying in (he “four-foot” simply remarked, “Well, my lad, that was 
I between the metal rails on which the wheels loiich and go, but you saved tic yates!" 

^ .J, L. B. 
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By Pkofkssob Hoffmann, 

Author of ” }tcd«rn Diatclug-rooni etc., etc. 


I N.STBUl'TiONS as to thc mechanical work¬ 
ing of this trick were given in the last 
cliapler. Now tor the manner in which it 
should lie cxliihifed to an audience._ For the 
-elfeetivc prcseiuation of this, and indeed of 


TAUT III.—FLYING MONEY. 

most conjuring tricks, a niagii*. wand is de¬ 
sirable. This is ineredy a short stick, say 
fourteen to eighteen inches in length, and 
half t(» tliree-(iuar1ei*s of an inch in diameter ; 
it may lie <»f any kind of w(Jod and ornamented 


' in any manner the iiorformcrjdcasps.^ b_ 

] uses in conjuring are legion. '1 heop'tu'!'**'.* 
. it is the eiuldem and instrument of the 
' chLira jiower. A conjurer williout hi^ w.'^>''‘ 
i.s like the eonduelor of an orcliestm with'"’ 
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Ill 


I'* liiion, ur a liarlior ivithoiit his razor. 
P; i- hifilly, it serves a.s tlie excuse or the dis- 
. for a hr>st uf necessary movejueiits 
wiilumt it, would aecni awkward 
•s* '‘ii'-iiicious. In particular, it is a most 

• dual'lc auxiliary’ to |»alnun^'. Ky taking' 
jjKT.ind in the Iiand which already holds 
a - isdnied ohject. the presence <d tlie latter 
j« .ti.i-tually in,'L»ko<l. It Is no longer neees- ^ 
: -. v lo keep the hanil ojH?n or half-o|H*ii, in a 

• -^-ibly constrained jK)sition. It closesea.'^ily 
Ai.il ij.iturally uihui the wand, and no one 

that witliin tliat hand, holding' the 
ai'^Kirenilv so carelessly, lies the con- 
com or otlier object. 

Wand in hantl, and with one penny lyin^ 
;* 'b/ in his left wai.stcoat |K)cket, anti 
.a->tlicr stock, hy means of a minute nellet of 
’*uv. just under the frame of the table, the 
}••^fyrme^a'lvance^«to thecompanyand begin.s 
Ui N\y .•ioiiietliing like the following 

■ Lojlics and gentlemen, you have all 
heanl |K'Ople say, aprojxM of the art 
(f tsmjnriug, that the •piickne.ss of tlio hantl 
c-^ives the eve. There is a go<Ml <lcal in 
ffijnring which cannot he accounted tor hy 
ilat explanation, hut the trick, or series of 
tri''’";-. which I am al»«)nt to show you really 
*i <• >'ief»eiid ujx/n tlie cpiirknc.-'H of the hand. 

"I Ntrill ask some one, in the first place, to 
h kind enough to leml me a j>enny. Thank 
pm. •‘ir. I shall now take this ci>in, and, 
V-i.lirj: luy hands .v far ajiart as possible, 
Lxkc the coin ivass from one to the other .so 
"’’I'lly that yonr eyes need be more than 
•^r:.uAri!y sharp in order to follow its tran- | 

Here is the coin” (you pick it up with ! 
right hand, and apparently place it in the . 
Wt. really palming it m the right, and forth- ! 
rith picking np the wand with the .same ' 
‘-inh. “I sliall now make it fly from my loft 
fiol tuiny rigfit. First, however, by way of 
."^uing my hand in, we will try a shorter , 
I will just make it fly np my sleeve 
iidtirup into my walsicoat pocket. Pass.” ; 


(Touch back of left hand mysteriously with 
wand, snajj fingers of left haml, and show 
ejiipty, then produce tluplicate coin from waist¬ 
coat pocket.) “ It has done .so, you see, hut as 
it passed up my sleeve of course you c»udd lud 
see it go. I will now make it pass fnmi my 
right han<I ” (hi've vem laydown vaiml, and 
take coin in right hand, secretly transferring 
palmed coin to your left as already descril)€d) 
'* to my left. Watch me carelullv, ]dcMu-ie ; 
one, two, three, pass 1” (Palm com in right 
hand, pick up waiul as U'fore, and show 
coin in left.) “Here it Ls; you saw' if 
I>as3 that lime, I huj»jmisc? No? Well, I 
warned you that it would travel juelty 
quickly. How'ever, though you could not 
see the coin arrive at its destination, perha])s 
you will Ite able to hear it. Will some¬ 
body lend me another ]»eniiy. Thank you.” 
(Lay dow'n wand and coins on table.) 

“ I now have two coins, aa you see. One of 
thorn I place in my left hand ” (you make 
l)clieve to do so. but really palm it in your 
right), ‘‘an<l this other coin 1 take in my 
riglit hand. This coin in my right liand w ill 
now' at the word of commaud fly to ji*in its 
neighl)our in niy left. When it reaches its 
da-'iination the two coins will naturally make 
a chink, and, if you are very attentive, vou 
will j)rol)ahly l>e al»ie to hear theni. Our last 
j)a.ss, by the way, w’as from right hand to left. 
Suppose tills time we reverse the order, and 
inaKe the coin fly from the left hand to tlie 
right. One, two, three, |»a.ss !” (You chiiik 
the coins fogetlier, and .show that they are 
both in the right hand.) 

“ I wdll now’ attempt a still more remarkable 
exjK>riment. IJy inerea-ing the velocity with 
which the coins travel I can even make tliem 
pass flirougli asoliii Inidy, justni;a pistol-bullet 
might ])a.ss throiigli a pane of glass, but, un¬ 
like the jiistoMuillet, they will leave no trace 
behind. This table seems j»retty s(did; T will 
try wlielher I cannrit pass one of these coins 
through it. I take one in each hand as liefore. 
One, tw’o, throe, pa.ss ! It has passed accord- 


j ingly.” (Yon palm the coin in rMit hand. 

pi<;k up wand, and show (wo in left, after 
I the manner already descril ed.) 

! “It is a gooil <loal more difTienlt to pas.'i 
two coins togetlicr tlirough the (able, but, ;vs 
1 I iiave sluveeded so far, I will attem]it it. In 
order tiiat you may tlie Isdlcr Ihj able to hear 
, when the ctuns pass, I will make use of this 
; little tumbler. It is, a.s you see, a iicrfectly 
\ ordinary tumbler of t-lear transparent glstss, 

I and as free from dcccjuion as 1 am mysoll.” 
j (Here you put down tumbler and pick up 
coins between finger and thumb of Icfi hand.) 
“I will lake them in my right hand a> Iteing 
j the stronger (/on/v/Z^nc^), and in my left liaml 
I I will take the glass, which 1 liold* unde the 
I table. Attention, please, that you may hear 
the coins go Through the table ami fall into 
the gla.s.s. C>ne, two, three, ])a.ss’!” The 
riglit liaiid isojauied witli a sort of convulsive 
j movement, and the left liaml brings up the 
I glass with the two coins therein. 

, The re^ider can hardly imagine, until he 
j ha.s put the matter to the test of exj>erience, 

I wliat an extraordinary difl'erence a well- 
j arranged honu/tenf, or “ i>alter,” makes to 
* the effect of a trick. The hearer know.s, if 
! he w ould allow Jiimself to reflect, that the jier- 
I formers oration i.s more “ Imnkiun,” hut still 
I it gives a plausible explanation of the effects 
! jirodneed, and the mind, not fur the 

moment prepared witli any other exjdanalion, 
instinctively accepts that offered. The pro- 
I cess of working up a conjuring trick is there- 
: fore twofold; fiivt, to master the mere 
I mechanical working of the trick ; and, 
secomlly, to supply the dramatic clement ; 
in other words, to .arrange and eommit to 
i metmiry a .story that shall give veri.similitndo 
to it. 

' In my next ])aj>cr I .shall proceed to dc- 
' scribe the very ixqiular stage trick known as 
I .Money C atching, or tlie “ Shower of Money,” 

[ in which the sleights above described will 
I again be made available. 

(7'c be continutii.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASOH. 

Lt rta*lers who wrish to excel at football ^ 
would do well t4> read carefully the | 
vrido* given in the 11. O. P. on the subject j 
rl^T. Irvino, the Scottish captain, and Mr. 

* Alcock. h«»n. sec. of the Football 
Dr. Irvine treated the Uugby 
in the most exljanstive manner in our ' 
volume ; jind .Mr. .Alcock wrote on the 
A'* •iation game in our fifth. Here are tlie 
revised 

Laws op thk r,rc,BT Usiom. 

l A Dcf«p KiCR Is ni.'ul'* hy lottinc the hall full 
■ *.*1 ii. and hickirts; it tUe rerj/ iiust.ant it lises. 

A Ixace Kjck i* ma'ie liy klcknig tlie ball after 
in a nick made In the ^ouuJ for 
-of kevpiijjj it fit rest. I 

'• \ Ptkt 1* made by letting the hall full from the 
kiukin;; it ftrforf it touches the yiound. | 
^ !■>* <;oiL shall ixs coniposcd of two upright 
11 jcet in Jicii;ht from the grmnMh and 
-'I Ijj feet u inches apart, with a eross-bnr lu fett 
•• y* I'rouiiJ, ' 

■ A^.Abi-au inily l>t» obtained by kh*kinjj the hnll 

• ufc rt«|d «f pi.,y direct (i f , without tniichimr 

• ••rmnd oT the drtiss <»r person of any player of 

'‘•b) or«- ilio I n.h»3->>ar of the oppomjijts’ goal, 

' Hf it touch li crosa-bar, or the posts, or not; 

• the lull directly over cither uf the goal , 
I*. |j called a f^sUr. nnd Is net n goal. A goal 
• fiUfjiued by any kind of kick except a punt. \ 

■ Mkr 11 ‘'Ained mIicii a pl.'iyer touches the ball I 

•.1 U: j.U ..i»[,oiienl»' g<»al. | 

■j'l f tdinll Ih! tlfcidfil hy a majority of goals; 

\ i! tie nuiiiK*r of g.ials 1)© ripinl, or no goal be 
h-i. i>y I nj;ijurity of tries. If no goal be kicked 

■ iijt, iiiat'. h hhall lio <lrawn. When a 
*a try. the goal only i« scored. 

’ ' '»»!l i« liirad when it rests jib»<iluU:ly motion- 

■* mnn-f. 

^ V T-rcH ivnv^ Is when a phiyer, putting his 
‘'d'”' t-"- hap .fi j]ie ground in touch or in goal, 

’ ■*'* ’*• t‘i-» it !■ 111 . 011,8 dead, or fairly so. 


10. A Tackle is when the holder of the ball is held 
by one or more playoia of the opposite nide. 

11. A SCUUMM.vms takes place when the hohler of 
the ball, being in the field of play, puts it down on the 
ground in fr,>nt of him. and all who have closed round 
OTi their respective side.^ endeavour to push their op. 
ponents back, ami, by kicking the bull, (o drive it in 
the direction of the opposito goal line. A scmminagc 
cca-ses to be a scruinuiuge when tbe bull is in touch or 
goal. 

12. A pl.Tycr may frube up the ball whenever it is 
rolling or boimding. exee])t in a scnunmagc. 

13. It is not lawful to take up the ball when dead 
(eTcejit in order to bring it out after it has been 
touched down In touch or in goal) for any jiurpose 
whatever: whenever tlie ball shall Imve been so uu- 
lawfully taken up it shall ut once be In-cught back to 
where it was so taken up, and there put down. 

14. In a seruinniage it is not lawful to touch the ball 
with the hand under any circumstances whiit«*vcr. 

15. It is lawful for any player who has the ball to 
mil with it, and if he does so it is called a kvs. if a 
player runs with the ball until he gets behind Ids 
cppuiieiits’ coal line ami there touches it down, it is 
culled a KPN IN. 

1 ft. it is lawful to mn tn anywhere across the goal 
line. 

17. The goal line is in goal, and the touch line is in 
touch. 

IS. In the event of any player holding or running 
with the ball being tackled, amt the ball hdrly liidd, 
lio must ut oucc cry down, and immediately put it 
down. 

JO. A Maul in Go.AL Is when the ball is hehl inside 
the goal line, and ojic f>f the (»pposing side cfultMVonrs 
to lunch it down. Those players only who arc 'oin li- 
ing the iiull with tbe liand when the imuil begins, and 
then fur so long only as they retain their loncli. ina> 
continue ir> the nmtil, The Imll shall Ih 3 touched dowi 
when- the nnuil is concluded, nnd slmll belong to th- 
jdayers of the side who first had possession of it before 
flic maul Itciriin. unless tlie nppi>site side have ualne* 
entire j«*3»ess»uti of it, or nnicss it has escaped frnn 
the bold of all parties engaged, in wldch latter even' 
it shall belong to the defending side. 

20. IN fJiiAL (see Plan). Iinmcdlaltly tin 

bpll, whether in the hands of a player or nut, got' 
into loneh in goal. It is at on-c dead ntnl out of tb 
ganu'. nn 1 musl be brought out as provided by Kulc.- 
39 and 3U. 


21. Every player i* ox siPF, but is put off .sn>E if 
ho enters a scrummage from his opponents' side, or, 
being in a scnimmage, gets in froiit of the hnll. or 
when the loill ha« been Kicked, touched, ()r is being 
run with by any of his own side behind him (i.e., be¬ 
tween himself and his own goal line). No player can 
be off Hide ill his own goal. 

22. Every player vvhen oj/" side is out of the game, 
and shall nut touch the ball in auy cjiso whatever, 
fifher in nr out of touch or goal, or iji any way inter¬ 
rupt or obstruct any player, until lie is ag.ain on aide. 
In case any player plays tho ball when he b off side, 
the Captain of the opposite side muv claim that the 
ball be taken buck ami put down ut the place where 
it was List playeil before the off side play occurred. 

23. A player iKUug off hide is put on $i>lr when the 
ball has been run ilvo yards with, or kicked by, or has 
touched the dress or person of, any pliiver of tlie op¬ 
posite side', or when one of his own side h»s run in 
front of him cither with the boll or having kicked it 
when behind him. 

24. When a playerft'JstAc hail, none of hlsopponents 
who ut tliu time arc nff side may cnumneiice or attempt 
to run, tackle, or utherwiso interruitt such phiyi-r 
until he has run five yards or taken Ida kick. Jiui if 
any player when off ttide ttickles, or in auy way in ter- 
Teres with an opponent wiio has the ball b* fore such 
opjfunciit hii3 ruu live yards or taken his kick, the 
rupl.iin uf the opposite side mar/claim a five kick fur 
llio pliiyer so interfered with: such free kick siiall ho 
■ ithcr a punt or u ibop kick from the spot wIkT' tho 
interference took place, ami sliall bo tHken in a<'Curd- 
:ince with the coiuli'ions of Law 41; such free kick 
.shall not count u g< nl. 

25. THuowiNO Back. It Is lawful for any player ; 
w-lio has tbe boll to throw it Ijack towurd.s his luui i 
.loal. or to p:ws it buck to any player of Ids own side 
who is nt the time beliinj him, in accordance with the 
mice ui on mde. 

2u. KS'^cking ox, i.e., hitting tho ball with tbe ^ 
'land, and TiiRuwiNa Fohwarp, i.e.. throwing tlic ball 
n tin* direction of the opponents' gu.-j Hue. nrc not 
awful. If the ball be either on or thi-uirn 

iincard. the opposite side may (unless a fair ciiicli 
has been made as provided by the next rule) icipiire 
o have it brought back to the spot wliere it was so 
t iUKkcd or thrown on, ;iLid there put down. 

27. A Fair Catch is a catch made direct from a kick 
or a iUriticrf>fwa)d or a fomck t ri by one of the opj^-rife 
side, i>ruvided the catcher makes a murk with his 
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heel at the spot where he haa nia<le the catch, and no 
other of h» ouru side touch the bull, (See llules 40 
and 'll.) 

as. Touch. (See Plan.) If the ball poeg Into fcn/ch, 
a player on the side other than that whose player Inst 
tuTiched it in the held of play must bring it to the 
spot where it crossed the touch line; or If a player 
wheu mnning with the hall cross or put any part of 
either foot across the touch line, he must return with 
the ball to the 8p<it where the line was so crossetl; 
and thence return it into tlie held of piny in one of the 
modes provided by the following rule. 

29. He must then himself, or by one of his own side, 
either (1) bound the hull in the held of play, mid then 
run witli it. kick it, or throw it back to his own si<le; 
or ( 2 )tiirow it out at right angles to the touch line : 
urf.J) walk out with It at right angles to the touch line 
uny distance not Ic.ss than jice or more than ji/teen 
yards, mid there put it down, drst declaring how far 
be intends to walk out. 

3C f. two or more pliiyer-s holding the Mil are 
pusheil into t^wrh, the ball shall belong in toneK to the 
nlayer who first bad hold of it In the held of play, and 
lias no released bis bold of it. 

31. If the ball be not thrown out straight, the oppo¬ 
site side iiuty at once claim to bring it oiit tbomselves, 
as in Mw 2i), sec. 3. 

32. A. catch niaile when the ball Is thrown out of 
touch is not a/air catch. 

3-3. Kick ofp is a place kick from the centre of the 
field of play, and cannot count as a goal. The oppo¬ 
site si<le must stand at least fen yardn in front of the 
ball until it ha. oeen kicked. If tlie ball pitch in 
touch, the opposite &hle may claim to have it kicked od 
again. 

34, Tlie ball shall be kicked ojf (1) at the comnience- 
meiit of the game, (2) after a goal has been obtained, 
(3) after a change of goals at half time. 

35. Each side shall play from citlier goal for an equal 
time. 

30. TlieCaptnlns of the respective sides shall toss up 
before the commencement of the match; tlie winner 
of the toss shall have the option of choice of goals, or 
the kick-otf. 

37. Whenever a goal shall have been obtained, the 

side which has Inst the goal shall then kick utf. When 
goals have been changed nt half-time, the side which I 
did not kick off nt the comuiencement of the game i 
shall then Kick off. ! 

38. Kick out is a drop kick by one of the players of 

tlie side which has had to touch the ball down in their 
own goal, or into wh«»se touch in goal the Mil has ’ 
gone (Knie 20 ), and is the mode of bringing the ball ^ 
again Into play, and cannot count as a goal. (See 
Hule 44.) I 

89. KICK OUT must lie a drop kick, and from not ! 
more than t/nnfs outside the kicker’s goal 

line; if the bull when kickeil out pitch In touch, the 
onposito side wai/claim to have it. kickeil olf sgain. 
The kicker's aitle must be behind the hall when kicked 
out; and the opposite siile mav not obstruct such 
kicker within twenty-five yards of his own goal lino. 

40. A player who 1ms made and claimed a fair catch, 

shall thereupon either take a drop kick or a punt, or i 
place the ball for a phace kick. ' 

41. After a /ai> catch nos liecn made, the opposite ' 
siile may come up to the catcher’s mark, mul tlie 
catclier's side retiring, the oidl shall be kicked fvimi 
such murk, or from a spot any distance beluud it iu a 
straight line, parallel with the touch lines. 

42. A player may touch the ball down in his own 
goal at any time. 

43. A side having touched the ball down in their 
opponents’ goal, shall try at go.il by a place-kick In the 
following manner:—One nf the players shall bring it 
up to the p<iiil line in a straight line (parallel to the 
touch .is'i from the spot where It was touched down, 
and mere ukc a mark on tliegotil HncCiinles-t between 
the goaj-pi'sts, in which ca.se he shall bring it up to 
either post), and thence walk out with It In a line 
parallel to the touch lines, such distance as be thinks 
proper, and there place it for another of his side to 
kick. 

4t. Tlie defending side may charge ns soon as the 
ball touches the ground, the kicker's side must ixmmiii 
liehiiid the ball until the try has been decided. If a 
goal he kicked the game shall proceed as provided In 
itiile 37 ; but If a goal be not kicked, or if the bringer- 
out fail to make a mark on the goal line (except 
wlicn the try was obtained between the posts), or allow 
any of his side to touch the ball before it has Men 
kicked, the ball shall he deml forthwith, and the game 
shall pr^wued by a kick out, as provided In Rule 

4.5. <’1IARQIN0. i.«., rushing forward to kick the bull 
or tackle a player, is lawful for the opjKisite side, In 
all cases of a place kick after n/uir catch or upon a try 
at goaf, immeillately the ball louches or Is placed on 
the ground ; and in cases of a drop kick or punt after a 
fair catch, as soon as the player having the ball com- 
incuces to run or offers to kick, or the ball has touched 
the ground; but he may nlw.ayg draw back, and un¬ 
less lie has dropped the ball or actually touched it 
with his foot, they mast sgain retire to Ids mark (see 
Rule 40). Except in a scniminsge it is not lawful for 
a jdayer to charge rgaliist or oltstruct any opponent 
unless such opponent is holding the ball, or such ' 
jilaycr is himself running at the ball. 

40. In case of a fair catch, the opposite side may 
come up to ami charge from anywhere on or behind a 
line drawn through the mark made and parallel to the 
^al line. In nli cases the kicker's side must be be¬ 
hind the ball when it i.s kicked, but may not charge 
until it lias been kicked. If. .after a fair catch, more 
than one player of the attacking side touch the ball 
before it is again kicked, the opposite side may charge 
forthwith. 

47. .Vo HACKtNfl OR TI-VORINO OVRR. or tripping Mp 
shall be allowed under any circumstances, ^’o one 


wearing projecting nails, iron plates, or gutta percha 
on any part of his bools or shoes shall be allowed to 
play iu a match. 

4S In the case of any law being broken, or any irre¬ 
gularity «f play occurring on the part of either side not 
otherwise provided for, the opposite side may claim 
that the ball be taken back to the place where the 
breach of law or irregularity of play occurred, and u 
scrummage Xorme«l there. 

40. That, unless umpires be appointed, the Captains 
of the respective sides shall be the sole arbiters of all 
disputes, and their decisions shall bo final. If the 
Captain of either aide clmllenge the construction 
placed upon any rule he shall have the right of appeal 
to the Rugby Ciiiou Committee. 

60. Neither Half-Time nor No-Side shall M called 
until the ball is fairly held or goes out of play, and in 
the case of n try or fair catch the kick at goal only 
shall bo allowed. 

PLAN OF THE FIELD. 
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AA. .1.4. Goal Lines. PP.PP. Goal Posts. 

7'T. TT. Touch Lines. QQ. QQ. Touch in rtoal. 

The Tov.ch Lines and Goal Lines should be cut out 
of the turf. 

Tile field of play should not exceed 110 yards in 
length, nur 76 yards in breadth, and should be us 
neat' those dimensions as practicable. 


(EoiTCspouticncc. 



E. .T. S.—All Acts of P.arllament are obtainable as soon 
as p.i«8od from the Queen's Printers, Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode. New Street. Fetter Mne, K.C. The cost is 
merely nominal—twopence or threepence, perhaps, 
Pkktushiue.— 1. We cannot allow you to reprint from 
our coliinms. 2. The letters on the postmarks show 
the order of collection—the time, in fact, at which 
they are stamped, and the mail by which they arc 
sent. 

Al.r»iKn JoN'Ks —You will find an acconnt of Hie Wnl- 
cheren Expe<litiou in Alison's History of Europe, 
but We never came across a book specially devoted 
to it. It was one of tliose inglorious things with a 
royal duke in them of whiem os little is said as 
possible. 


J. WILLIAMS.—Write direct to the secretary of ihf 
missionary society you wish to serve under, and get 
LiU particulars direct from him. The qualiflcatium 
vary with different societies. 

L. C. Montgomery. — l. His should M "her." for 
Winter is a womaii ! There U only one regiment ol 
Lancers with scarlet coats, and that is the Itith. 
2 There is no such book. 

INQUIRKR.—Mr. Winks’s "Illustrious Shoemaken* is 
published by Sampson Low, .Marston, and Co., LS«, 
Fleet Street. It costs five shillings. 

P. Bywaters.—Y ou wonld probably procure a suitable 

4 piece of pine from Hudson aud Carr, Endell Street, 
Long Acre. 

F. B. and A. D.—The instniment Is calle<l a pedometer. 
The principle of It la that a heavy pendulum swiogj 
as the body swings, and acting on n crank, works a 
hand round a dial. The pedometer is hooked to the 
edge of the waistcuat-pocket, and the length of the 
pendulum has to M altered until It corresiKWJils 
with your stride. The cost is about fifteen sbilliiigs. 
There is another instrument on mucli tiie same 
principle which gives the number of pares taken. 
It is called a paceometer. Both are sold by most 
Instrument-makers. 

STioKt.EnACK.—1. Refer to our Fresh Water Aqaariam 
nrtie;Ies in the second volume. 2. The tiy-catching 
gum Is myocom gum. 

M. J. 'V.—Christmas cards are generally put in hand 
alront February or March, and they should be sent 
in to the wholes.tlo stationers. On the cards you 
hare received you will find the nantes of the pub¬ 
lishers who deal in such designs. 

The Would-br Middy.—T he pay of a nddshipmanfs 
£3118S. 9il. a year. The fees for cadets on the Bti- 
htuoia amount to £70 per year. 

B. P.—Tlie headquarters of the London Scottish Rifles 
are at 1, Aduiu Street, Adelphl. Apply there for 
iu formation. 

C. c. C.—If men were allowed to bat who did net 
field, and others to field who did not bat. you would 
practically be playing with a twenty-two. The case 
comes under the law as to substitutes. 

Tistinsadulatob.—T he time the charge lasts would 
depend on the number of times ttie battery wai 
used. Door-bells, (or instance, require very much 
mure attention than bedrcHini-bolls. You would And 
it much cheaper iu the long run to use a Leclancbi! 
Instead of a biinaen. Of course the Buuseu would 
do the work. 

Fanny,—I n our second volume, on page 190, you will 
find nn article on seawater and how to make it arti¬ 
ficially. The process is too long and cooiplicaiedfor 
us to repeat here. 

Vectis,—B urchett's "Transactions at Sea" is of no 

f )articuliir vuUu*. You could obtain an esllmste for 
t by applying to Mr. B. Quarltcb, bookseller, Picca¬ 
dilly, w. 

\V. S. A.—For technical calculators and ready- 
reckoners yonr best plan would M to apply for list 
to Crosby Lockw’ood and (To., Stationers* Uall Cooit, 
E.C. ; or Spon, Charing Cros-s. 

A. P. E. T. (Prince Edward Island.)-We are much ol»- 
llgcd to you for the siixtff^stlon, but the Increase of 
price would not commend itself to the m.ijority of 
our readers. Witli regard to the plates, they bare 
to be arranged for so long in advance that the pro¬ 
posal would not work in these qutck-niaving da.va- 
We are glad to bear from your rem«)te island— 
though It is not so very reniule, and yours Is by no 
means the first letter we have had from it. 
Minork.— 1. You should keep your racket as carefully 
as yon would a fiddle. That Is all you can do. 
2. You cami«>t scoiv l>oth a wide and a no-ball otf the 
same ball. 3. The striker Is certainly out if he hit.s 
the ball when it is thrown at the wicket as he U 
attempting a run, or endeavouring to get hack luto 
his ground. 

RAN.4I.D ■\lACDONUiLDHtr.—1. Tho tartftu worn by the 
Black Watch is a special pnttem belonging to uo 
clan, and callctl "Black Wat'di Tartan." The Sea- 
forth Ilighlariders wear the Mackenzie tartan, and 
the Argyll Highbinders wear the OampMil tarian 
’Fhe London Scottish wear a grey phllal)eg and a 8T'*y 
plaid with a blue edgiiie. I'hey do not wear Urtna 
2. When the army was reorganised three or four 
years ago the old 75th Regiment w;is annexed to the 
<r2iid, and became the first battaHon of the Cordon 
Highlanders ; nnd the Oonlons you see at Devoiip'rt 
belong doubtless to the first l)attallon—that is, the 
transmogrified 76th. 

Adrastu.s. —You could not do better than adopt the 
anil plan described on page 847 of the fifth voluine. 
V'ou will find it in No. 240, in Uie October part for 
1883. 

n. n. TT. B.— 1 . Tlte bird Is the phrenfr. a fabulous In¬ 
dividual that used to live a thousatid years, and 
then make a fire, barn itself up. and start off on a 
fresh millenniam. 2. No. 

I Tay-kin.— 1. You can fix the IndlnrabMr soles to your 
j shoes with bicycle cement. 2. The (•n»sscd swonls 
on a soldier's arm arc the .swordsmanship bodge. 

Nautilus.—Y ou can get small flags for models from 
any of the model dockj'ards. Try Mr. Stevens. 
Aldgate, e.C. 

; A PoKTSMouTHARrAN.—We gave articles on peculiar 
I punishments In the fifth volume. 
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A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


By the Rev. T. S. Millimgton, m.a 


AnthoroJ "Through Fire and Through Water,’* "Some of Our Fellotre,'' etc., etc. 


CHAPTER vnr. 

imiSG tlie greater part of the time that I was on liorseljack 
I had ceased to think of poor little Roots, whose pale, 
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lifeless image had till then been con¬ 
stantly before my eyes, waking or sleep¬ 
ing. If Ben Chalmers had not made that 
unplea.sant suggestion about the halter 
my mind would have been comparatively 
at rest. The exertion of riding, the 
general excitement of my situation as 
one of a group of horsemen and horses, 
had distracted my thoughts at the time. 
The sound of a strange language, too, 
anil the foreign appearance and character 
of the conductors of the troop, who 
seemed to be corporals or petty officers 
of some kind in the French army, n ade 
me almost forget that we w ere in Eingland, 
and within reach of jiursuit. But as we 
ajiproached the seashore, and saw the 
houses and the harbourand the .shipping, 
danger again seemed to threaten. It 
was much in our favour that we were 
mixed up with the Frenchmen, to whose 
party it would naturally be supposed 
that we belonged. If only we could 
continue to make ourselves u.seful to 
them it was not unlikely that they 
would give us a free passage in their 
steamboat. I was glad, therefore, to find 
that the horses, which had become quieter 
during the last stage of our journey, were 
beginning to get restive again wlien they 
heard the shingle rattling under their 
feet and saw the billows breaking and 
biasing before their eyes. Many of them 
had never seen the sea before, very 
likely; none, perhaps, had ever been 
upon it; and if thev liad, that would not 
have made them at all more tranquil in 
the prospect of embarking again, judging 
by my own experience 

There was a great deal of trouble, 
therefore, with the animals Ixith in 
bringing them to the jetty and in getting 
them on board the vessel. Bryan made 
himself very useful, encouraging the 
horses. coa.ving them, whispering into 
tlieir ears, and helping to lead them over 
the gangway ; and they seemed to under¬ 
stand him, and to follow him more readily 
than they did any one else. They were 
Irisli horses, he told inn, though how he 
knew it I could not conceive. Chalmers 
followed his example as well as he could, 
speaking FTcnch all the while like a 
native. How I wished I could do the 
same ! He had told the men that he was 
a Frenchman born—which was true in 
one sense—and that he wanted to go and 
fight the rru3.sians in defence of his 
country and his home, which was at 
Paris. Naturally, therefore, they took 
him under their protection, and jiromised 
that he should go across with them in 
their ves.sel ■ and, as he did not mean to 
go without his chums, we were in great 
hope that he would persuade them to 
take us also. 

When all the horses w-ere aboard the 
decks were cleared, and those who had 
been helping from the shore were ordered 
off, a few pence being given them for 
their assistiince. iSoino of them were 
very angry at having .so little—"only 
the price of a jiint! ” they said—and 
there was a quarrel between tliem and 
the sailor.s, with international compli¬ 
ments both of word and gesture. The 
Frenchmen screamed and gesticulated, 
and the Englishmen .shouted and shook 
their fists, and there was a regularscrim- 
mage on the gangway, in the midst of 
whicli the vessel was unmoored. 

Immediately the paddles began to rc- 

d'", and then there wius “IStop her; 

■111; stop her!’and finally “Co 
' again. 


Ben Clialmers and I had been keeping 
out of .siglit all this time between tlie 
liorse-bo.xes, and fearing every moment 
that we should be called forth and ordered 
over the side. It was a relief to us, tliere- 
fore, and we breatlied more freely, wlieu 
the ship was fairly off and ploughing her 
way through the billows. 

But our contentment did not hust long. 
The captain, still fretting and fuming 
over the insults whieli the English por¬ 
ters and fislieniien had flung after him 
as lie steamed away, caught sight of me 
as he paced the deck, and called me up to 
give an account of myself. I told him I 
had been hclning with the horses, hut he 
did rot or would not understand. I 
appealed to ' .he condvrtmr, or .sergeant, 
but li j turneii against me, laughing at my 
distrt.ss. “ T ere is anotlier of them,” he 
said, pointing to .\ndy, and he was at 
once dragged forth and fiercely interro¬ 
gated liy the irate skipper, while the 
crew gatliered round and added their re¬ 
proaches and threats to his. 

By tills time the ship was well out in 
the Channel, and was plunging and roll¬ 
ing in a most uncomfortable manner, so 
that not only were we unable to keep our 
feet, but we were suflering from a certain 
feeling of squeamishness and nausea 
which need not be described. The men, 
perceiving this, pushed us rudely about, 
by way ot lending us their support, while 
the captain was talking to us. We did 
not know what he said, but presently 
two or three of the men m,n off by bis 
direction, and returned witli a rope, in 
which they proceeded to tie a noose. 

They cannot be going to hang u.s, 
surely, I thought, and looked at Bryan 
to see whether the same idea had occurred 
to him. He was ashy pale, but said no¬ 
thing, and seemed to care for nothing. 
The rope with the noose was dreadfully 
suggestive. If this was to be our end we 
might as well have surrendered ourselves 
to the police in our own country. 

The captain gave his orders and stood 
bjr to see them oljeyed. We were tlien 
seized, and the noose passed over our 
heads, and down over our shoulders to 
the elbows. The rope was then passed 
round our bodies a second time, and 
ma<le fast, binding us togetlier back to 
back. As soon as that was secured we 
were dragged along towards the gang¬ 
way. 

1 understood then that the monsters 
were going to throw us overlioard, to 
drown us liy inches, towing us through 
the water ; or perhaps passing us under 
the keel of the vessel—keel-hauling, as it 
is called. 1 had heard of such a punish¬ 
ment, and quite expected to undergo it. 

.41readv we were at the gangway ; 
already the waves were leaijing u|>, with 
white and angry crests, as if eager to 
engulf us, when Ben Chalmers, who 
had been lying flat on his back some¬ 
where near the bow, taking no notice of 
anything, came tumbling forward .scream¬ 
ing and gesticulating in true French 
style, and interceded with the captain on 
our lielialf, tint for a long time without 
any good eflect. Wo were not thrown 
overboard, however, as I had expected, 
buttled up in the gangway, where in a 
few minutes we were completely drenched 
willi sea. water. The spray Hew over our 
lioiuls like liuokctful.s, and look away our 
breath ; and if it had not been for the 
rope whieh bound us finiily to the 
.st.anchions wo .sliould certainly have 
l>een washed overboard. 


Ben’s persistent remonstrances pre¬ 
vailed at Inst with the cajitain, who, 
after lie had watched us for a time, 
ajipeareil to recover his good temiier, 
and OTileretl us, with a grin, to lie 
released. 

Then for a time we were suffered to lie 
upon the deck. It was a long, teilioii.s 
voyage, and I was di-oadfully ill ; so bad, 
inciced, that I almost regretted that w e 
had not been really washed overhoarcl 
and drowned. But at length we .ajv 
proached the shore ; and then Chalmers, 
who had again been pleading witli the 
captain, came and told us w hat was to lie 
our fate. 

“ I have done w hat I could for you,” he 
said, in tones of the deeix-st feeling; 
“hut he will not listen to me.” 

“Never mind,” I ansivered, unable to 
say more, and utterly careles.s, for the 
moment, what might become of me. 
“ Never mind ! ” 

“ But I do mind.” 

“No matter. It’s of no consequence.” 

“ Ah, but you don’t know 1 ” 

“ No ; don’t want to.” 

“Well, but listen. You and Bryan are 
to be kept on board the boat and .sent 
back again next trip. Tliat will be to¬ 
morrow morning, weather permitting.” 

That was the climax ! I groaned 
and lay upon the deck as one of hope 
bereft. 

“ Thev want me to go ashore w ifh 
them,” Ben continued; “but I shall re¬ 
turn to England when you do, if they 
will let me. I wdll not forsake j'ou.” 

I shook my head, intending him to 
understand that I was past caring for 
anything, and that he might go wliere lie 
liked. Bryan, I should say, though he 
liiul assured me tliat Irishmen never 
suffered from sea-sickness, was almost us 
bod as I was. 

“No, I will not forsake you,” said 
Ben, afl'eetioiiately. 

But he had to run to the side the next 
moment; for he also was but Inimaii; 
and I did not see him again till we were 
in harliour. 

Smooth water at last. The lioat ran 
ill between two long piers, and alino-it 
immediately began to discharge her 
cargo on the quay. Bryan and I were 
loused up, kicked up, I believe, by a 
Frenchman ; though we felt neither the 
kick nor the indignity; and were liustliHl 
down below and shut up in a dark hole, 
somewhere. It smelt horrilily of bilge- 
water ; xvhicli, with the odour of tar, 
mouldy ropes, and all kinds of sour and 
fusty tilings, combined to make a ino.'it 
offeu.sive and suflbeating atmospliere. 
Combined, I say ; and yet they were all 
“ well defined and several stenches,’ as 
the poet Coleridge would have said. 1 
seemed to recognise them all indivi¬ 
dually; except, perhap.s, a few which 
were peculiaidy foreign and, as I may 
say, un-English, Clialnn'r.s, licing a 
l‘'ri'nchman, would perhaps have nnJer- 
stood tlicm, hut I did not and will net 
pretend that 1 did. 

But Chalmers was not with us; and 
tliere w.a.s a gleam of liopc in that, for 
now tliat we were in smooth water 
could begin again to tliink and lioi'c. 
We felt quite sure tliat Ben would not, 
desert us. If it were iio.ssilde for liiiii fa 
effect our relea-se be would certainly do 
it; if not, ho would return and share our 
fate. Had he not said so i There was 
an Englisli consul, of course, at Boiilngm'. 
Woulii it occur to Ben to go to liiin and 



nik his interference on belinlf of two 
llritish stinji'cts 1 

"Verj' likely hewoulcl not think of it,” 
said Hryun, in answer to my suggestion ; 
"and if he shoultl—” 

He pinised. The same thought had 
.vturred to nini nud to me at the same 
i.wmeut. The consul would prohahly 
l.ave received a circular from the police 
■ latiug to the supimsed murder of poor 
.. -.ts, and would he on the look-out for 
.my suspicious characters. 

•'There's another dilhculty,’’ Brysui 
■si'll, gloomily. 

.\uother 1 ” 

'• Ves; we have no pa-ssports.” 

“.\re passports wanted in these 
(I'.ys! 

" Ves, Charlie. Tliey are more neces- 
siry thiui ever since tlie war liroke out. 
No one is allowed to land without 
one.” 
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I “ Then Chalmers will not be able to go ( at length. Coils of rope, buckets, sw.ahs, 
I ashore i ” ; mops, and I know not what other nautical 

I “Xo; unless he goes with the horses. ! appliances and .stoms, were everywhere. 
, He may pass as one of the heli)ers, know- | We hatl no fimd, and no prospect of any. 
; ing French so well.” l Thei'e was no knowing how long we 

"Then there is no hope for tis,” I said, j might he kept in this narrow, olli'iisive 
“None that I can see." i hole, forgotten perhaps for hours. Going 

j No liope ! That is a terrible state for i asliore was out of the question. To- 
any one to be brought to, especially at | morrow we should be carried oil' to st'a 
lifteen years of age. Yet consider our ' again, and after another feaiful jiassagc 
condition at that moment. We were i tindourselvesinourowncountryandhede- 
faint with hunger, liaving eaten nothing j livered up most likely into the hands of 
since daylight. Tlsat is but half the the police to take our trial for murder, 
truth ; the ordinary eating process had 1 or, at the Iciist, manslaughter, and— 

■ V>een reversed ; and thougli we did not | But I will not harrow uj) the feelings 
feel exactly hungry, we were faint, cold, | of my rcadei-s any further, and will only 
wet, and, to crown all, empty. The place i add that in our case the lmrd.ships we 
in which we were .shut up was low, dark, endured were aggravated, from begin- 
and confined. Everything about u.s, ! nine to end, by the consciousness Unit 
under foot and over head, seemed to be we had hroupht them upon oureelves by 
j on a slope. We could neither stand up- our own wiltuhiess and folly. 

I right, nor sit down, nor stretch ourselves [ (ro be eantinutd.) 
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CHAPTER VIII.-'-HOW KORiTAK AVENGED HIS FATHER. 


Oi’iECELY had the crews of the two 
I, ships been arranged, as e.xplained 
I the last chapter, when a hail was 
l.nstd coming over the imrt how. 

All Kormak’s measures had lieeii taken 
‘itii the rapidity which is the soul of 
rir. and had lieen e.xecuted as prom])tly 
they had Iteeii conceived. lie had 
■•o ship now of equal strength, with 
yteea hghting men and ten .sailors in 
inch, while on hoard his own vessel 
"■lovr.under the carved and dainty deck, 
•Te the merchant prisoners secured as 
'ddy as though they were in a stone 
c-stle. 

Hut now liis was the p.arty to he chal- 
And his heart be.at high with 
tlif.hought that he was to he ojiposed to 
. ilnigoii ship full of warriors, among 
*in®i wa.s possibly his father’s murderer. 
As he fastened his helmet and took a 
Inner grip of his battle-axe, he cast his 
.clance to lieaven and cried, “ Great Tyr, 
1 thank thee ! ” 

, Again the hail was repeated ; and the 
'tip from which it came ha<l approached 
iiiu'.'h nniMr. “ Shii) ahojq” was shouted 
i.imngh the gloom, followed by the ques- 
laia,'•\Vlint ship it that? ileave-to or 
'I- sink you ! ’’ 

Ttrii the old veteran with the .stentor 
’ •x maretl hack in reply, “ The Yorman- 
s '■'1. with Kormak liersison on hoard, 
''■’iiig the nithing Thorsten Vikingson.” 
1 he answer was a cloud of arrows, for 
mist h.ad partiall.y cleared, and 
''igh the night was dark each ship 
All tee tiiat the other was a dragon 
l| Hif lighting men opposed to her. 

Knniiak flew to the helm, and deftly 
""‘•ml lu.s Yormangand to hoard the 
lleaiiwhile the old champion wlio 
'"■‘spokesman cried out, 

lUiil wTio are .ve that answer so 
unci nlly to our liail ! ” 
lo this question the answer wa.s an- 
oiher flight of arrows, with the words, 


“ This is the Itavcii, bearing the great 
king Helge, who will soon whip your 
schoolboy master into good manners ! ” 

Another voice from the Haven called 
out, “ White Swan, come hither and seek 
shelter under the lee of the Haven.’’ This 
was s.aid in Engli.sh, to which Thorward 
replied, “ Ay, ay," and rowed up to the 
other side of the Raven, wTiich was now 
between him and Kormak. 

What a crash! The hows of the Yoniian- 
gand have struck the side of the Haven. 
The rowers had pulled “ with a will,” 
for fear of Koiiiiak’s sword on the 
one side should they be doubted by liim, 
and Helgfl's on tlie other if he should 
discover tliem in Kormak’s service. 

Cleverly the oars had been unshipped 
before the ships struck, and were now all 
in their places on a crutch in the centre 
of the deck made to receive them. Grap¬ 
pling irons were flung out, but it was 
ditlicult to use them with success, partly 
on account of the darkness of the night, 
and iiartly on account of the protection 
ottered by the shields ranged along the 
gunwale. Still, after many vain at¬ 
tempts the grim iron claws were fixed in 
the Haven’s side, and tlie men in Kor- 
niak's ban began to cheer. 

There were some thirty warriors on 
hoard the Haven, and tliey fouglit des¬ 
perately and well ; hut great was their 
surprise to find the merchant shipi, the 
timid White Swan which they protected, 
.attack them from the other side ! Who 
can paint their astonishment and dis¬ 
may 1 

!• or a moment their surprise got the 
better of them, and on this the friends of 
Kormak acted, for rushing on board fi om 
all sides they quite overwhelmed the foe, 
although only of the s.ame iiumher, anil 
Helge's men, thiiikin.g they were at¬ 
tacked by quite a fleet of dragons, of 
which tins was only the v.anguanl, fight¬ 
ing with a sullen despair, and witli true 


Seandinavian obstinacy, retired to thu. 
stei'ii in tolerable oixler, resolved to sell 
their lives dearly and gain as many 
companions as possible in death. The 
work of battle was severe, and the blood¬ 
stained deck of theHavenwas soon heaped 
with the slain. 

The loss on Komiak's part hatl not 
lieeii luiything like what would have been 
the c.ase but for tlie surprise and dark¬ 
ness. Three of liis chamiiioiis were 
killed outright, and four were w'ou'nded. 
Oil board Helge’s shij) the loss had been 
very heavy. Of all the band of fight¬ 
ing men tliat had hung their shields 
over the sides of the Haven, there were 
but six left, who, forming a ring round 
Helgfl, determined to die with him. 

Both Thorward and A.skar had 
w.atched Kormak with increasing admi¬ 
ration as the ho}' bounded into the thick 
of the de.athstruggle.shouting, “Revenge! 
Down witli Thorsten V’ikiiigson, dcivn 
witli the murderer of Bersi. Down with 
the nithing.” 

The daw n came and showed the vikings 
how small a' hand remained. By a sud¬ 
den desperate rush Komiak’s men over- 
lioweretl the last brave few, and crushed 
them hj’ sheer weight against the stern, 
where some of tlicm sprang overboard, 
anil the rest—Helge among them—were 
cut down. 

Wlien fully in possession of the ship, 
Kormak, as soon as the deiul h.ad been 
carefully " committed ’ to the deep, 
an aiiged his chanquiins in the two war 
shi|is, the dragons Yormangand and 
Huvi'ii; then adilressiiig the English 
sailors through the interpreter, he 
thanked them for their aid, and told 
tliem wliat .a hold and gallant life the 
viking led, and as the men had been 
gre.atVv charmed with his valour they 
cordially repeated their promises of faith¬ 
ful .service with loud hurrahs. 

fcjcarcely was this clever piece of gene- 
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ralship effected when a hail was heard 
over the port how. The morning mist 
lifting showed a large dragon-ship bear¬ 
ing down upon them, with the huge lug- 
sail full. 

Kormak’s heart beat fit to burst his 
I chain-mail armour. 

' “ Ha ! ” he cried, wild with excitement. 


¥l\e Boy’^ Owi\ 


somewhat difierent from those of Helge’s 
warriors. 

All traces of the fight had been as far 
as possible removed. The ship-shape look 
of the Raven was improved rather than 
impaired by the change of masters, so 
that whenThorsten Vikingson beheld the 
three ships drawnup one beyond theother. 


who is seeking a nithing named Tliorstcu 
Vikingson, on whom he has vowed ven¬ 
geance for the foul murder of his father. 
What ships are you ? ” 

The answer was an arrow, well aimed 
at the head of the warrior, who, however, 
caught the angry shaft on his shield and 
cried. 



" I, Kormak, the son of Bersi, whom thou hast foully slain." 


“ praise we the gods; I have him at 
last ! ” 

QuickasthoughttheYormaiigand pulled 
round so as to l>e between the stranger 
and the Raven. By this means it was 
made difficult for any person on board a 
distant ship to see, especially in the early 
morning light, what the Raven really 
was. Aireatly Korraak’s pennant was fly¬ 
ing from her masthead in lieu of Helges 
token. Besides which the shields were 


the Yormangand being first, the Raven 
second, and the Swan third, no wonder he' 
thought it fearful odds to attack such an 
ari ay. He had no idea that the second 
and third ships were old acquaintances, 
and so he hailed the foremost. 

“ Ship ahoy ! AVhat ships are those 1 ’’ 
Then the gruff old champion, who was 
ble.ssed with the big voice, roared out, 

“ Yormangand and other .ships belong¬ 
ing to the good Yarl Kormak Bersison, 


“ If thou art Thorsten Vikingson, thuu 
art come to a welcome feast, for the 
fishes in the caverns of the pale goddos;" 
Rana are waiting for thy nithing flesh ■ 
But Kormak could stand it no longer. 
Thorsten had discharged the first arrow, 
and so the boy, stepping forward with 
bis bow in his liana, took aim at the 
warrior’s bre.ast. Forth flew the shaft la 
full fliglit at the hated viking. H's 
fighting would have been over tlie next 
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moment, but that he wore his chain-mail 
shirt, or p<infar, of little rings, and under 
thiswas the ordinary thick leathern rod or 
tunic common to all the Teutonic races. 
But for this stout undergarment the 
arrowhead of tempered stem would have 
forced the armour into the wound it 
made ! As it was, it gave the champion 
a shock that made him stagger. 

Then came a cloud of arrows from the 
Vormangantl upon the shields hung round 
the “board'' of the Thunderer. They 
cut some of the standing rigging, they 
pierced through the big mainsail, and 
they came with deadly force crashing 
through the leathern part of the helmets 
of Thorsten’s warriors. For Kormak, by 
a sudden thought, had adopte<l a method 
ff discharging his arrows which in times 
not very distant from that of our tale 
caused the crown of England to be trans¬ 
ferred to a Northman. He discharged 
them into the air so skilfully that they 
turned aloft, then, falling perpendi¬ 
cularly, pierced the weak point of the 
helm. 

In vain Thorsten ra 'ed. Some of his 
lest champions had alreatly fallen by 
this novel mode of attack, and lie ac- 
tu.ally thought of giving orders to retreat, 
when Kormak, exulting in the splendid 
success of his first viking fight, exclaimed 
.=o loud as to be heard by all, 

" Thou nithing, wilt thou flee from the 
.snn of a boy ? Is thy craven heart so 
.shaken with fear that the name of Bersi 
appals thee '! Hear, then, and tremble ! 
l am Kormak, the son of thy murdered 
• ■-•mrade. Thou shalt not escape me to¬ 
day. I have sent Helge before thee to 
Hrla to prepare thee a nithing’s recep- 
iion! ” 

This taunting speech had the desired 
effect, Thorsten, abandoning all thought 
of flight, shook his sword defiantly, and 
learing down upon the ships, hoped, aided 
by the freshening breeze, to have ruslied 
against Kormak's dragon with sufficient 
force to disable her. 

kt this moment the nautical talents of 
Yarl -Yskar were brought into play. He 
crdered the converted merchant ship to 
pall round en one side, and the Kaveii to 
pul! out on the other, and this in such a 
ci-umer as to bring the Swan between 
the Thunderer and the Yorman|zaiul. 

Tne crash was terrific, but there avas 
BO loss of life on the side of Korm.ak's 
nien, who were all rescued from the 
>van by those on lx>ard the Yormangand. 
At the same time the Raven, by means of 
bcrlong sweeps, contrived to pull round 
to the weather side of the Thunderer. 

From this position the men of the 
Raven commenced a fierce attack, driv¬ 
ing the crew of the Thunderer to the 
-oae of their ship nearest the attacking 
party from the Yormangand, led in person 
by Kormak, who, leaping into the Swan 
and thence to the “ board ” of tlie Tliun- 
<!crer, found himself at kxst face to face 
w ith his long-sought enemy. 

What could a stripling’s arm avail 
lainst the strength, skill, and prowess 
oi' a tried warrior like Thorsten Viking- 
fonl A mere boy matched tmainst a 
strong man in the prime of life, proud 
of his fame in arms, haughty, and resist¬ 
less. 

“Ooward, nithing, murderer,” .shouted 
Kormak, and he launched a. javelin at 
die warrior, who put it aside with his 
shield, siiiiliiig contemptuously the while. 
HU terrific Rattle-axe gleamed in the air. 
.\nother moment and there would have 


been an end of Kormak the Viking, but 
as the weapon flashed in the ruddy glow 
of the rising sun another axe glittered 
in the beams and partly broke the force 
of the deiscending blow. Askar’s axe was 
shivered, and Thorsten’s weapon de¬ 
scended on the rings of Kormak’s helmet 
with sufficient force to stretch him 
stunned and bleeding on the deck. 

Askar w-os now disarmed, and before 
he could draw his sword Thorsten’s axe 
would have cleft his skull, but for the 
timely intervention of Thorward, who 
had come up to support Askar as he had 
sprung forward in aid of Kormak. But 
northern etiquette would not allow liim 
to interfere until he .saw his friend 
weaponless. Two to one would not have 
redounded to their honour. Now, how¬ 
ever, there was no reason to hesitate, and 
the battle between Thorwardand Thorsten 
became furious. Youth, agility, and per¬ 
fect command of his weapon put the 
younger warrior on an equal footing 
with the more experienced man-at-anns, 
who was fighting desperately for life. 

During this time some of the men liad 
picked up Kormak and led him against 
tlie mast. Here they removed his helm, 
and finding that the bleeding was only 
from the nose in consequence of tlie blow 
on the rings, they drew some water from 
the side and flung it in no measured 
quantity in his face. This soon revived 
him, and \ ery shortly he was able to look 
round and understand wliat was going 
on. His rough nurses now removed his 
mail, and this was a further relief. He 
took his small curved knife or seax in 
his right hand and stepped aft to view 
the fight. 

On both sides the interior champions 
stood resting on their arms watching 
the progress of the duel with intense 
interest, and when a tremendous Vilow 
stretched Thorward dead upon the deck, 
there was a muttered “ .Yli ! ” on both 
sides. 

In those days there was no armour for 
the neck, which was then the weak part 
in the champion’s outfit. A sort of 
fringe of cham-mail was subsequently 
added, depending from the lower ring or 
base of the helmet, and when a suit of 
chain-mail armour was invented that 
covered head and breast and neck, allow¬ 
ing the helmet to lit on over the chain- 
mail hood, the name for that armour was 
halsberger i^d-irroUcior), showing how 
greatly such a guard was needed, and 
this name was corrupted into haw- 
berk. 

But Thorsten’s p.ansar was not a haw- 
berk, and tlie neck was quite unguarded. 
Almost breathless he stood with Ids right 
foot on the prostrate borly of Thorward, 
and leaning on Ids ponderous battle-axe, 
he cried, 

“ Who is the next to try a turn with 
Thorsten Vikiiigson the uiicon(|uered 1” 

“ That am I ! ” cried Kormak. I, 
Kormak, the son of Bersi, whom thou 
ha.st foully slain.” 

Then with a sudden bound he sprang 
up to the warriors throat, and seizing 
the edge of the paiisar with his left, 
hand, with his right he drove the curved 
we.apon with such force as to stretch the 
tower of steel dead upon the same deck 
with his victim. 

A rush w as made at Kormak by Tlior- 
steii’s men, but all too late. Tliey were 
met by Askar and Ids vikings. Rome 
.s])rang overboaid into tbe sea, and live 
asked to serve under tlie “ wild cat," as 


they called Kormak, from the nature of 
his attack. 

But the joy of the boy is not to be 
described. According to the spirit of 
the tiiiie.s, in that clim twilight of the 
world, lie was a hero. He had performed 
a sacred duty to his father m a most 
daring manner, so indeerl as c^uite to 
efl’ace from the minds of his warriors the 
stigma of the “ Varg i Veum ” that hung 
over him. 

A brief time sufficed to bring the ship 
into something like her original order. 
The bodies ot Thorward and Thorsten 
were committed to the deep, each 
wrapped in his blue mantle. The cham¬ 
pions of inferior note were also lowered 
into the waves, each with his sword and 
shield. The chain-mail armour of the 
two chiefs was removed, because such 
panoply was rare, but nothing was 
taken from the persons of the other 
warriors. 

The solemn words, “Receive thy chain- 

S ion, Odin,” were uttered by Askar, and 
ormak, taking two rich bracelets of 
his own from liis arms, bound them by 
small cords to the cold hands of the 
dead, .saying as he did so, 

“ Let the goddess of the deep, the pale 
and angry Raiia, accept this offering of 
gold and release the champion chosen by 
Odin.” 

Smaller gifts seemed to suffice in the 
case of the less important warriors, and 
they wore all committed to the deep in 
their habits as they lived. 

The sun had passed the meridian when 
the ships were considered to be in a fit 
condition to continue their course. All 
traces of tlie fight had been removed, 
and the other merchant ships had be¬ 
come, by the singular code of martial law 
prevalent in those “ good old times,” the 
property of the victor. This view of the 
case neatly disposed of the merchant’s 
claim on his own wares, which was a 
saving of trouble and law expenses at 
any rate. 

So the merchant fleet was mustered, 
and found to consist of nine large vessels, 
besides the White Swan, well laden with 
tlie celebrated filigree work of the Eng¬ 
lish goldsniith.s, then superior to all tlie 
rest of Europe. There were large quan¬ 
tities of beautiful gold fringe for eagiiig 
mantles and tunics of state. Tliere were 
bales of woollen stufls, tapestry room- 
hangings, and marvellous specimens of 
carved work in wood and ivory. In 
short, a more valuable prize was never 
taken by a viking band. 

(fo be continued.) 
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STRANGEE THAN FICTION; 

Olt, STORIES OF MISSIONARY HEROISM AND rERIE. 


'I'ITk have alrcmly sjMiken at some length 

iV ill oni' inul seveiitli volumes of 

the two chief martyrs of Polynesia—Joliii 
Williams of Krroinaiijro, and Hishop Patle- 
son. To those who desire to ]mrsue further 
tlie story tif plantin';^ the Christian faith in 
the South Se.'is the Iniok of the Uev. A. W. 
Murray, of the London Missionary Society, 
puhlished during the last few weeks hy Mr. 
Elliot Stock, will Ih> warmly welcome, for 
directly and hy allusion it covers tlie entire 
field from the time of the sailing of the Dull 
iji 1790. 

Tonga, Tahiti. Aneitemn, Tanna, Fotuna, 
Vatth Marc, and I’vea, all had tlieir mar¬ 
tyrs, and of ail Mr. Murray ha.s given due 
mention. Of course much of what invests 
ordinary tales of martyrdom in the j>ast with 
.su(di louder and stirring interest is wanting. 

‘ The pomp and show and eircumstani^es 
of earthly tiilmnals ; the touching (ales of tlio 
heroism and hiuvery of the victims ; their 
grand testimonies as they were cxpoaeil in 
the amphitheatre, hound to the stake, or siih- 
jeeted (o modes of death still more terrible- 
all these are wanting ; nor will thci*e Ikj niijcli 
to apjieal to our feelings of ])atriotism and 
stir our sonls, as tlieixj is in the annalsof niar- 
fyrdoin in the Uritish Isles. No ‘ hloody 
Claverhoiise ’ witli liis savage dragoons pur¬ 
suing their vretims amid the hills ami glens 
and moorlands of old Scotland, and shouting 
them down without regard to age or sex, and 
without even the formality of a trial; nor is 
there any ‘ hloody Homier,’with his tools and 
luiuions, not less cruel an<l hloodthirsty than 
liimself, striving to entrap ami drag to the 
stake tlie saints of (hxl. No such character>i 
Its these, and no such scenes and <loings as 
these, wili bo found in connection with our 
Sonfh Sea martyw. They are altogether of a 
ditlerenl order. 

“ -And us regards the victims of these nuir- 
tvrdoiiH, \iith a few illiislrioiis exceptions, 
tiiey are men and women unknown to fame. 

(lie go'at majority wo cannot even say 
what the i»oet (iiuham, with CTual tnitli and 
lieunty, s;iys of the iiiartyi-s of Scotland: 

•They lived unknown. 

Till peraecjHtion dragged them out to fame. 
And chaBed them up to luaveu.’ 

“ TliQ martyrs of whom we are about to 
write in most tuises were never brought out to 
fame at all in this wiirM. The fame that fell 
to llicir lot lies beyond, in a region whicli it 
is not given to us to explore. Hence llieir 
humble memorials must needs laidc much of 
the kind of interest that attaches to ordinary 
tales of martyrdom, yet they will not lie 
without interest. 

•* In some resi>C('ts, imloed, the individuals 
conipiT^ing that grou}), when viewed in con¬ 
nection willi their surroundings, will not, wo 
think,sillier l»y comparison with their hretliren 
of other lamis. Among them we shall lind 
men and women of the grandest type of 
humanity, and the loftiest Christian charac¬ 
ter. In the forefront are some of Kngland’.s 
noblest sons; and along with these avo shall 
lind representatives of a distant Hritisli 
o(dony—the .same which had the honour, 
among all her M.ajesfvs colonial |Mxs.sesNioiis, 
to send forth tlio lirst nii.ssionary to the 
heathen—Nova Sc(»tia. And, in striking hut 
nio.st instructive contrast with these, we .shall 
lind the reprosmilatives of many lands, dilfer- 
ing very widely, not only from their whito- 
sktiined hroJiiren, hut even among tlioiu- 
eelve.s.’ 

-Vs an iiisbmce of tins “ working together 
in well-doing ” we may apjuopriately quote 
the story of tlie early days of Tanna. 

“The island of Tanna li<‘s to tho north¬ 
west of .\nciteum. and is distant from that 
i.:>laml about thirty miles. The ItL-t public 
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act in tlie eventful life of .lobn AVilliams, Hie 
martyr <»f Krromango, was the introduction of 
(.'hristiau teachers to Tanna. This important 
event took place on the iSth of Novemlier, 
18.Sy, and during all the intervening years, 
with a few brief interruptions, mis¬ 
sionary o]ierations have l»een carritMl on on 
tho island. A struggle luis Ikjcu main¬ 
tained with determined pertinacity lictwccn 
the resjiective atllierenfs of light and darkness 
—])agani.sm and Christianity. The great 
body of the jtopulation have clung to heathen¬ 
ism with a resolution and constancy worthy 
of a better cause. I know of no Inland 
Ihroughoiit the Pacilic llcean—east, west, 
north, or south—on wliich the Cospel luus met 
with HO determined a resistance as on Tanna. 
Twice, after foreign missionaries had settled 
upon the island, was the mission broken up, 
and the inis.sionaries obliged to flee for their 
lives. Priv.ations an <langers, such a.s fall 
to the lot of few missionaries in nmdern times, 
have Ixren lM)rne and courageously encoun- 
tcretl hy the inis.sionaries--Kuropean and 
Polynesian— avIuj have successively laboured 
on Tanna. The first ]»arty escai)ed falling .a 
sacrilice to the deluded ])agans wlio sou«dit 
their lives hy one of the most remarkaole 
pmvidential interpositiou.s on record. Of their 
successors two tinished their course liefore 
their Avork Avas Avell liegun, and the wife of 
one of these, a cliaracter of .singular beauty 
and (levotedness, precedeil her husband to 
the land of re.^t; and the Avite of anotlier 
labourer, ayIio endured nnudi ami hazarded 
much, and avIio is still spareil to serve the 
cause he loves, also entered into ker rest after 
a few months of suffering and endurance. 

“The task tliat noAv devidves ai]»oii llie 
writer ha.s e.xclusivo reference to the early 
years of the mission ami the native pioneers, 
wJjo, with a sliort inlerA’al. occupied the 
Island alone for inanyveare. Three of the.se, 
Lalolangi, Salaniea, and Mo.se, all from 
Sainoa, were jilaced on the Island by Mr. 
Williams. Atter a few montlis tlie mission 
Avjus visited liy the Hev. Thomas Heath, in 
the mission brig L'amden, and reinforceil by 
the addition of Iavo more teachers from 
Sainoa—Poinare and Vainfanga. This visit, 
Avith the adilition made to the numlier of the 
teachers, appeared to exert a favourable in- 
iluciice, and the ]>ro.spccl8 Avere deeideilly en¬ 
couraging, Avhen tlie teachers Avero all taken 
ill ; no one Ava.s able to help another, and, 
hut for the kindness of a feAv of the uatiA'es 
Avho had attacheil themselves to the teacdiers 
licfore their illne.sH commenced, it .seem.s as if 
all mu.st have died of starvation. The natives 
Avero iinaccountahly kind tliroughnut their 
Avhole illness, and Avhen, after they had suf¬ 
fered for alsmt six Avcek.s, Po'mare and j 
Salamea died, they }ierfonned for them the I 
last othoos of frieml.shi]!, which their own j 
brethren were unahlo to do. After aAvliile j 
tlie remaining three teachers recovered, and I 
Avere able to resume Avork. Alas! hoAvever, | 
there Avas no miH.simiary Avork for them to do. i 
The natives jntied lliem during their illness, j 
but they Avere Avholly imiisjioseil to receive , 
tlieir in.stnictions or embrace the religion they | 
h.ad come to teach them. They attrilmteil | 
their illne,ss and tho death of those Avho Imd i 
<lied to tlie anger of Alema, their principal 
god, and thence inferred that lie must j 
more ixiAverful than the GikI of tho teachers. 
The con.scquence Ava-s that they were entirely j 
deserted, and were often in groat straits ; they 
managed, however, to struggle on till succour i 
caine. They were visited in Aj»ril, lS41,and ' 
a little oyer tweh'e months from that date j 
two missionarie.8 from Knglnnd, the Hev. 
George Turner and the Kev. Henry Nisliet, j 
and their wives, .settled among them. Mis. ! 
sionary Avork Avas now commenced in thorough 1 
eamcdt, and for a fcAv montiis all Avect on ! 


t liopefully, hut troubles again arose, and U: 
( devoted labourers were coiupelled lo.'ilaiulo 
j tlie island. An epidemic broke out aiiiMi 
' the trilie.s Avho had not attached lheni.'<el\i 
j to the missionaries. It proved intensci 
I fatal, ami it avus rcmarkalile that the (iistni 
^ in Avhicli the missionarie.s resulcd AA*a.s Avholl 
exempt from the visitation. This gaA-e ulaii 
! siliility to tho notion Avliich the poor <lark 
j minded heathen Avere so ready to entertair 
that the calamity wimto be iWiilieil toih 
j missionaries and the new religion, and it wa 
ileteniiined that they should either be killoln 
j ilriven from the island. Those avIio luul re 
I reived the mis.'^ionarics Avere ready to dcfciR 
j them to the utmost of their janver, but iIic; 
j were only a bamlful ctmipaied Avith tlieir en 
t ragi’d enemies. Hence they Avere in tc.'- 
I imminent peril. 

j “After a few significant acts, Avliicli htt' 
AvelJ-nigli proved fatal to imlividnaU beloii;: 
j ing to tlie mission, Avar Avas formally dc 
t dared and actually comu)encc<l against tii 
1 little party of strangers ami tlieir native u*l 
j lieients. Deeply anxious days and nighi 
followed ; tho danger hecanie more aiitl niur 
t imminent; the enraged suvjiges, like rawn 
ing Avolves tliiiisting: for bhxxl, Avere drawin; 
nearer ami nearer. An unsuccessful attenip 
Ava.s made hy the mi.s.sionaries, under circiim 
stances inteiiscly inlcresling ami affecting. ti 
escape from the island ; but He Avho in tin 
course of His nmvidence, mercifully we liavi 
; no doubt, remlered tlieir escape impossible ii 
j the Avay Avhich they planned anil attempted 
, sent tliem deliverance in His own Avay. The; 
i attem]ite<i to leave the i.slund in an oiiei 
boat during a dark, stormy night; rougt 
Aveather drove them luick, as it seenied 
: them to certain destruction, but really u 
safety. Had they .succeeded in getting on 
to sea in their open boat, heavily laden a? i 
was, one can hardly see hoAv tliev could havi 
escaped. Anotlier dav and nigfit of intcu'^i 
' excitement passed, and (lodajijieared. Ligh 
j arose in the darkne,s.s ; delivemnee came ’ 
j the morning of tlie second day after thoiuisue 
I cessful attempt to get aAvay from the island i 
ship appeared off tlie liay in which the mb 
I sioii iiremises stood, anil the missioD ]iart; 

I Avaa Siife. It Avas a very rare lliim^ in tlifis< 
dark days for a ship to go near Tanna, bu 
I noAv a snip was needed and a ship Avas sent 
Tlie ship proved to 1»e a Avhaler from llobat 
ToAvn named the Highlander. An arrange 
nient Avas soon made Avith lier conimaialer 
I I’aptain Lucas, and the wlmle parly ven 
] conveyeil safely to Hamoa, Avhich tliey reacliei 
I during tho month of Febrnan', 1843. S( 

' ended the first attempt to occiijiy the Want 
by foreign missionaries. Cajdain Lucas l«k 
tlie missionaries that there Inul been a verj 
heavy sea outside for several days, and 1h* 
if they had succeeded in getting out lo tin 
open sea Avhen they tried to do so their ba| 

' could not have lived an hour.” J 

Ami to the same effect Avitness the tmgij 
event.s at Fotuna in 1845. 

“ \N’c reached Fotuna on tlie ITith of Ajuil 
We Avero close to the island alfout nirf 
o’clock in the morning, and Avere all cAgerm.*!*l 
to ascertain whether all wan right on ilK 
shore. The sea Ava.s rough and the wind 
blowing fresh, and Ave Avero oil a bold slior*| 
so Ave could not stand in very close Avitli tl^ 
siiip. ('aimes were sism seen in the 
iiiaKiiig tlieir way towards us, ami a lofl^ 
was lowered and went (o meet lii6m ; a youDj 
man from Samoa being in the Ixiat avIio uMj 
able to understand the natives and spak itfj 
tcdligibly to them. TIic lioat returned Aviili«j 
out the teacdiers ami Avifhont any satU>f»vt"|’| 
information resiiccting tlieni. llio cauo»> 'da 
not cojiie out to the ship. We s|»ent a dci’i'lf 
anxious day, keeping as close to the 
Ave could wiiii safety, and having recuni^e ti 
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even' exi«dieut we could devise to ascertain 
the real state of the case, but all was unavail¬ 
ing. Toward.s evening the bearing of the 
natives became such that we felt sure some¬ 
thing was wrong. We pulled in close to the 
shore in a boat, and saw en®ugh hi confirm 
our worst fears. The winoes were all hauled 
up on the beach ; the natives were armed and 
'kulkiag about, hilling themselves liehind 
trees and rock-s, and no women or children 
were to tje seen. Everything looked siispi- 
ions ; the natives were moving about and 
■•haagipg their position.^, and we were within 
jxAcli o£ their wciipons, so we backed out 
i^ome distance, but still held on near the shore 
till it seemed evident that we could obhun no 
satisfaction. Night was coming on, and the 
•Aind was high and tlie sett, rougli, so with 
very heavy hearts we returned to the ship, 
.intl stood a^vay for the neighbouring island, 
Aneiteam, which we reached on the tollowing 
luoming. On this i.sland we had the sati.s- 
fa<?tton of finding the teachers alive and well, 
but we were deeply grieved to Icani that on 
Fotuna the whole mission ^rty had been 
murdere<l. At the time the sad event occurred 
an epidemic was raging among tho jieople, 
»nd they, entertaining the notious common in 
Western Polynesia, that disease and death 
are eansed by men, blamed the teachers for 
the calamity from which they were suirering, 
4nd determined to put the whole party to 
death. On the morning of the massacre the 


teachers had gone into the bush to work at , 
their plantation. t?ainuela's daughter accom- j 
]ianieu them;-his wife remained at home, j 
Apela and the girl appear to have left the 
plantation lirst to return home, as they 
were met by the savages and murdered as 
they were on their way. That done, the 
murderers pres.sed on to the place wliore they 
hail been at work, and there they found 
Samuela, all unsuspicious of danger. Ho 
started un and stood with the hatchet in his 
hand witli which ho had been working, but 
ottered no resistance. S]>ears flew in upon 
him on all sides, and ho fell mortally w'ounded. 
And now the murderers made their way to 
the mission premises, and surrounded the 
house in which was the remaining member of 
tho little party. Poor woman ! what a ter¬ 
rible situation is Iiers ! But is there no hope 
forlier? Will not even savage hearts relent 
and spare tho life of a helpless woman ?—a 
stranger, too, from a strange land, and en¬ 
tirely in their power. No, they will net 
spare her for pity's sake ; yet she may save 
her life, but she prefers deatli to dishonour. 
Nasaua, the leader of the murderoius gang, 
proposed tliat she should become his wife, 
but, recoiling from such a ])ropo8al, she en¬ 
deavoured to ajuKsase him by ofering him an 
axe and some other properly ; and some were 
di8|>osed to spare her life, but the multitude 
clamoured for her death, ami the savage chief 
i murdered her with his own hands.” 


But, if great have l>eeu the trials and perils, 
great has been the reward. 

“ The records extend over a very long 
period, beginning with the martyrs of Tonga 
in 1799, and ending with the martyrdom of 
Bishop Patteson in 1871. And what an 
eventful period do the intervening years 
cover ! Progress unprecedented in any simi- 
I lar period of llie w'orld’s history has been the 
characteristic of these eventful years—pro- 
' gre.s.s in every direction—and it is a subject 
for unspeakable satisfaction and thankfulness 
to Go(I that tlie missionary enterprise has 
fully kept j>aee with other movements. From 
small beginnings tho grand enterprise has 
j moved steadily onward, bearing down all 
I opposition and gaining victory upon victory 
' till the glorious consummation seems almost 
within our grasp. 

“Missionaries, niinihering between two 
and three thousand, and tens of thousands of 
natives of the many lands on which missions 
have been plante^l, are proclaiming the Gos¬ 
pel with the living voice; and the Bible is 
speaking to the nations of the earth in two 
hundred and fifty languages, and it Is esti¬ 
mated that there are 150,000,000 copies in 
j circulation, against 5,000,000 at the liegin- 
I ning of the present centun,'. Well may we 
: thank God and take courage. We ilo not 
forget that a mighty work remains to be done. 
But what a vantage-ground do we occupy for 
the accomplishment of that work ! ” 


ON CYCLES AND CYCLING. 

Bv THE Rev. G. Herbert, m.a., 

One (if ike ChieJ ConsuU of the CyclieU' Tourh^g Club, and formerly Dead MaiUr of Unittrtity School, Hoitingham. 


XD now we pa.s.s on to the consideration 
of the cycle excellcucc, the tricycle 
in its varions fonn.s. 

Doubtless this is the machine of the future, 
torwhilst tricycles arc made so well that they 
•ioQot fall far behind a bicycle in speed, they 
drt fio much safer and have such luggaj^c- 
r.*rryin» properties, that they must drive the 
t«c>'ele Into tlie category of a toy for tho young 
lai nimble, or a means of display for the 
athlete on the racin^-I>ath. 

But tricycles are found of tlm "roatest scr- 
rire; doctr»rs in their rounds, clergymen in 
tbrir visiting, men of bn.sine«» in going to and 
imtn their oilices, are daily more and more 
ctilising the tricycle, whilst for extended 
locxing thousands are seen during the sum- 
mar mbntliiH in the most beautiful districts of 
KagUnd, bringiag health and enjoyment at 
the same time to their rider>^. 

The tricycle, too, is found admirably 
for ladies’ use, and has o])enod to 
Uhrtn another pastime which cannot fail to 
•t.'-^ngthen Irinly and mind. 

We may divide tricycles into three main 
First, the now almost olisoletet’ra of 
rtar-steering singledriving machine.s. Wiese 
iricycies are steered by a small wheel behind 
*adhave an open front. They are, however, 
\ liangerons class of machine, and almost all 
ibe ferioos accidents tliat have occurred have 
^^appeoed in connection with this class of 
tnrycle. 

They are also single-drivers. By this term 
U meant that only one wheel is driven, the 
running free. This occasions an 
isiiaense loss of power, as the effect is some- 
shat •‘imilar to projHjliing a boat by one oar 
iod holding the mdder hard on to keep the 
in a straight line. Very few of these 
inf’veles are now made. 

The second class is tho front-stoeringdonble- 
•in^ing trk^’cle. In machines of tills clars.s 
the -teering is done by’ a small wheel In front, 
4nd both wheels are driven, though ns a rule 
there u only one ciiain. This Is effected by 
a balance or diiferential gearing. There are 
i^veral of the»e gearings made, but the 
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principle in all is the same. In tlie usual 
form each wheel has an axle the whole or 
nearly the wliolo width of the machine in 
length; one of these axle-s is hollow, and into 
it tlie otlier tits. Each axle has a large bevel 
cog-wheel of the same size ; these wheels face 
each other, and into them two or more smaller 
l>evellod cog-wheels tit, whose a.xlcs are at 
right angles to the axles of the larger wheels. 
^V'hen the tricycle is going straight ahead 
these axles arc driven as if they were a 
solid piece. When the machine goes round 
curvBvS, and the outer wheel has consequently 
a greater distance to travel than the inner 
wheel, the small hovel wheels conic into play 
and allow the one axle to turn faster tlian the 
other, both wheels, however, still continuing 
to bo driven. This form of gearing is now 
fitted to nearly all the best makes. 

These front-steerers are perliaj>8 the safest 
and most jiopular form of machine. There 
used to bo one drawback to them. The liands 
had to be kejit at the sides, one grast)ing a 
steering-handle, the other a grip-handle cor¬ 
responding in position. Tliis was not the 
position best suited for the exercise of the 
greatest power, and they consequently fell 
behind tlie third class in sjieed, which class 
is steered by bicycle handles in front, giving 
an immense leverage to the rider, and enabling 
him to exert his full strength. Recently, how¬ 
ever, Messrs. Humber liavo introduced a 
machine called the Automatic Steerer, or 
known lietter as the “ Cripjier,” from Cripps 
the rider, yvho first u.sed this machine in 
racing. In tliis machine, though the little 
steering-w'heol is in front, it Is actuated by 
bicycle handles so ])laced as to give the rider 
the opjMirtunity of using his strength to tho 
most advantage, and is perhaiw the fastest 
tricycle made. Otherniakers, as the “Quad¬ 
rant,” have also adopted this plan. 

The third-class of tricycle is the Humlier, 
so called from the well-known Beestou manu- 
far-turer of that name, who first br»ught out 
this cla^^s of tricy'cle. The idea is clearly 
taken from the tucycle; tho backlKine, tho 
hind wheel, and tlie position of tlie rider are 


exactly the same a.s in a bicple. Only in¬ 
stead of having one wheel under him, which 
he drives direct by means of cranks, he ba.s 
two wheels, one on each side of him, connected 
by an axle and diiferential gear, and driven 
by a chain. This enables the rider to be nearer 
the ground, throws the centre of gravity lower 
than in a bicycle, and makes the machine safer 
in consenuence. Still, however, it is not a 
safe maciiine, and Humber riders who ha^e 
had much exi>erience of the machine will tell 
of awkward tumbles over the handle.s and 
difficulties with the machine from turning 
corners too sharjdy. These drawbacks, how¬ 
ever, do not prevent this form of tricycle from 
being exceedingly raphi and easy running, 
and, till the “Gripper” was brought out, it 
liad no rival. 

These are the three main classes of tricycle. 
There are some few that cannot be clas.sed 
umler either of these heads, as, for instance, 
a verj’ popular machine made by Rudge, of 
Coventry, and called tlie Coventry Rotary. 
This machine steers by two little wlieelR, one 
in front and one boliind, and is driven by one 
largo wheel at tho side. Spite of its lop- 
sided ap|)earance, it is a machine much used 
and prai.ned by tln^e W'ho use it. 

Then there are the hand-driven machines— 
the Velociman, an invention of an Oxfonl 
don named Charsley, and the “ Oarsman,” 
the invention of a clergyman named Taylor, 
which has gained a medal at the Inventions 
Exhibition. These are to give rowing men a 
chance of using their skill on dry land. 

lifore learing the tricycles it may be w'cll 
draw attention to tho two si>eed gears. 
These can ho fitted to most double-driving 
machines, and their purpose is to enable a 
rider to have his maciiine “ geared up ” w'hen 
the roads are favourable, and by the simple 
turn of a lever to gear it dow'u when the roads 
are unfavourable. 

The best of these is the Crypto-Dynamic 
Gearing. Bowu's gear is also good and much 
cheaper. 

(To be continitcd.) 
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ILDERIM THE AFGHAN; 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN BOEDER 


By David Ker, 


Author of " The Boy Slaoo in Bokhara," “From the Hudton to thr Siea," tie., eto. 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE HIGHEST PILLAR IN THE WORLD. 



“ Vfo'v, then, young man ! have you left 
your manners l>ehind at the last 
station 1 ” growled a deep bass voice, as 
Frank, in his flying leap on to the plat¬ 
form of the car, drove his head like a 
battering-ram into the portly figure of 
an English officer who h^ just appeared 
in the doorway. “ You must have been 
taking lessons from some of those tigers 
that you were so fond of hearing about 
when you dined with me at M.asuri last 
spring.” 

” ^^ajor Carlton 1 ” panted Frank, who 
could go no farther with his speech from 
sheer want of breath. 

Tlie same, at your service,” answered 
the major, holding out his hand to help 
up Ullmann, who was floundering on the 
steps of the platform with his hands 
clutching the rail. “ But what on earth 
have you been doing to bring all these 
wo^hy gentlemen after you ? Have 
you bcsui eating ham .sandwiches at the 
door of a mosque, or trying to pocket a 
temple or two ? ” 

Ixdghton tohl the story, over which 
the major shook his head. 

“ You may thank your stars that 
you’ve got off so easily, my boy, for 
they’d certainly have killed you if they 
had caught you. That place you went 
into was an old Mohammedan tomb, and 
that old rogue inside must have been one 
of those half-mad devotees (fakirs as they 
•sail them) who haunt these out-of-the- 
way places, and make themselves out to 
be saints. One of them nearly knifesi me 
once for peeping quite innocently into a 
cave where he hail ensconcetl himself. 
But what’s brought you to Delhi 1 ” 

laiighton was proceeding to explain, 
when Ullmann’s voice broke in ; 

“Fnanz! vat wo do nowl Here come 
piiductor for de ticket! ” 


I “ Never mind, /’ll settle all that for | 
I you,” said Major Carlton ; and stepping j 
forward, he spoke a few words in ilin 
I dustani to the tall solemn native in white 
' jacket and gilt-letteied cap, who replied 
j only by a low salaam. 

“Now,” resumed the major, turning 
I round again, “ you say you are going out 
' to see the Kutub >finar to-morrow ? 
j tA'ell, then, if you and Mr. Wolfert don’t ’ 
object, I'll join the party ; for although : 
I I've been stationed here ever since last 
' May, I’vo never seen the pillar yet! ” ; 

j The Ixiys stared, as well they might. 1 
I “ Here we are at the station,’’ continued 
the major, clutching his hand-bag, “ and 
I I must lie ott’ to the fort. Give my com- 
I pliments to Mr. Wolfert, and tell him that 
I’ll call for you, if I hear nothing to the 
contrary, at half-past eight to-morrow 
morning.” 

Mr. Wolfert readily agreed to the pro- 
Ijoseel arrangement, and, to tlie great 
relief of our two heroes, made no com¬ 
ment upon their account of the after¬ 
noon’s adventui-es, rightly judging that 
such a hair's-breadth escape from death 
would beasuflicient warning. Themajor 
was as gootl as his word. His airriage 
rattled into the courtyard just as they 
were finishing breakfast next morning, 
and five minutes later they were rolling 
off towards the Ajmir Gate. 

The. whole drive was a perfect summary 
of Ea.stern life in all its varied forms. First 
came the native “ bazaar,” with its maze 
of narrow, crooked, filthy lane.s, through 
which they rattled at a headlong pa<'e, 
with their swarthy white-turbaned driver 
veiling like a madman, and tlieir luire- 
limbed raii (groom) running just in front 
of the horses, and shouting to every one ^ 
to get out of the way of the great “sidiib- 
logue.” To the boys, who had never yet. 


had a fair view of the interior of any 
great Hindu city, everything they saw 
was a new wonder; and they leaned so 
far out of the carriage to stare at the 
marvels around them, that more tluin 
once they narrowly escaped falling head¬ 
long into the road. 

“If you ever write a book almut this. 
Master Frank,”chuckled the major, “you 
should call it ‘A Leap from the Nine¬ 
teenth Centuiy to the Ninth !”’ 

And well might he say so. Could the 
first of the Great Moguls have arisen 
from his slumber of three hundred and 
fifty years in his marble tomb far away 
in Northern Afghanistan, and come to 
revisit his ancient capital, he would have 
found this part of it, at least, completely 
unchanged. There were all its charac¬ 
teristic features, just the same as ever— 
the laden camel slouching past with slow 
noiseless stride, the white-robed driver 
guiding his richly-harnessed elejihant, 
the half-clad pilgrim lying asleep in the 
dust with his upturns face black with 
flies, the hideous leper whining for alm.s 
avith a lipless mouth and extending a 
fingerless hand to receive it, the native 
beauty going past unseen in her curtained 
litter borne on the shoulders of four 

g aunt, dusky, sinewy Hindus in cotton 
rowers and many-folded turbans. 
Suddenly a sharp turn to the left 
brought them in sight of the huge, low¬ 
browed, dark-red archway of the Ajmir 
Gate, filled with a cool depth of floating 
shadow which contrasted very pleasantly 
with the hot dusty glare outside. 

“ You'll understand note," said Arthur 
AVolfert, “all those allusions in the Bihle 
to sitting ‘in the gate,'speaking with some 
one ‘ in the gate,’ and so on. I can as,<;ure 
you that these Eastern gates are quite a 
recogni.sed place of business—the only 
place, indew, where such businetts is 
likely to be done on a hot day in the diy 
sc.ason.” 

In truth, the archway presented quite 
a busy and bustling scene. A tall bony 
sepoy, in undress uniform, was bargain¬ 
ing for a handful of fruit with a shrivelleil 
little monkey-faced Bengali, who seemed 
to be fully a match for him. A grey- 
bearded kabohki (seller of cooked meat) 
was ranging on his greasy laiard a num¬ 
ber of little squares of fat mutton, each 
on the point of a tiny spit. In the 
shadiest nook of the recess a lialf-stripped 
coolie was greedily devouring a roll of 
rhupattis (thin cakes of unleavcne*! 
bread), while another was tendering a 
few coppers in payment for a huge lump 
of sticky Indian sweetmeat; and a little 
farther on three or four others were 
grouped aromid a queer old man witli 
one eye, who was droning forth one of 
tho.se interminable fairy tales which are 
.still ns popular throughout the l-jist as 
they were in the days of the Caliph 
Haroun -M Raschid. 

Beyond the gate lay the wide level ex¬ 
panse of the > - n country, and her’ *’ 
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were met Viy another panorama of a 
different kind, equally antique and pic¬ 
turesque, but far more agreeable. Dusky 
half-clad native husbandmen, almost 
hidden amid the feathery shoots of tender 
rice or waving com, were tilling the 
earth with the same mde tools with 
which their forefathera had tilted it in I 


of which half a dozen little brown imps, 
with no clothing but their own matted 
hair, were rolling over and over each 
other in the full enjoyment of a childish 
romp. 

Suddenly a cloud of dust came rolling 
along the road towards them, from which 
broke ever and anon a hoarse bellow that 


“No, it’s only an ancient tomb, turned 
into a stable by the progress of civilisa¬ 
tion,” laughed Mr. Wolfert. “This is 
our half-way house, and we change horses 
here.” 

“ It seems to be all tombs together 
hereabouts,” muttered Frank, as he looked 
around him. 



" Seized him by the throat with a grasp of iron.” 


the days of the Roman Empire. Up and 
down the inclined path leading to the 
well the hump-necked Brahmin oxen 
were toiling under their heavy wooden 
harness, raising and lotting down again 
the buckets attached to the clumsy 
framework. The little nests of bamboo 
and dried gr.ass, which have been tlie 
Hindu peasant's “model cottages” for 
twenty centuries, jteered out at the pass¬ 
ing travellers from beneath the shadow 
of a vast overarching banyan—a perfect 
grove in it.self—amid the pillar-likc roots 


niiide the horses start and shy. The 
driver had barely time to turn aside, 
when a herd of curly-homed fierce-eyed 
buffaloes came rushing past, driven by a 
herdsman as wild-looking as themselves. 

“ This can’t be the Kutub ilinar 
already 1 ” cried Leighton, as they pulled 
up in front of a massive building of dark- 
grey stone, through the high gateway of 
which they caught a passing glimpse of 
one of those vast paved courts with a mar¬ 
ble-edged tank in the centre whicli form so 
universal a feature of Hindu scenery. 


In truth the landscaiye now became 
dreary beyond description. Gaping rifts 
half choked v/ith rubbish, shattered arch¬ 
ways, crumbling towers, domes hacked 
through and through with countless 
holes, w'alls fallen away all save one 
solitary turret, spread themselves out 
on every side in endless perspective. 
But the boys hardly noticed them, so 
eager were they for the first glimpse of 
the famous pillar itself. 

“ That must be it at la.st' ’’ cried Leigh¬ 
ton, suddenly, as a slender tower of 


























enormous height ^xscame visible far ahead, 
rising above all surrounding objects as a 
lighthouse rises above the surhice of a 
smootli sea. 

“ Yes, there it is, sure enough,’' said the 
major, “and aline sight too. It’s really 
too bad that I’ve never been out liere 
before. You roineinber that story of the 
JJuke of Athol when he was in Switzer¬ 
land, and liis guide told him that some 
mountain pass which he was admiring 
was said ^ have only one equal in the 
world, a place called the Trosiichs, in the 
jmrth of Scotland. ‘ The Trosachs {’ cried 
tlic duke. ‘ Why, it’s on my own estate, 
and yet, somehow or other, I’ve never 
seen it yet! ’ ” 

Little by little the shadowy outline of 
the distant monument grew firmer and 
clearer, walls and towers higher and 
bolder than any hitherto seen be^au to 
assert tliomselves above the encircling 
sea of vegetation, and at length our 
travellers, rattling through a gateway 
high and imissive enough for any palace 
in the “Arabian Nights,” camo to a halt 
beneatli the .shade of a mighty tree in 
tlie centre of the courtyard within, and 
jumped out in front of the neat little 
white - walled refreshment - room, the 
native keeper of which came forth, 
sabiaming profusely, to take their order 
for breakfast. 

This done, they proceeded at once to ; 
their sight-seeing, the major himself 
seeming as eager as any one. But Leigh- I 
ton remembered afterwards (tlioiigh at 
the time he tliought nothing of it) that 
as they entered the garden of the Minar 
they pas.sed two or three English soldiers 
standing near tlie gate, and heard one of 
them say, anxiou.sly, 

“Where’s Tom'? We mustn’t lose 
sight of him, you know, boy.s, in case he 
should have another o’ them tits of his !” 

And now they were at the foot of the 
famous monument, and stood gazing up 
at it in wondering silence. Its shape 
wa.s exactly that of a monster telescope 
set upright on its larger end. Storey 
beyond storey the tinted sides of the grand 
old column tvpered upwards into the 
very sky, with the ornamental bands and 
inscriptions commemorating the deeds 
of its founders clinging around it like 
garlands. 

“It doesn't loolc like six hundred years 
old, does it?” siiid Mr. Wolfert; “hut 
it’s l)een a go-'Kl deal restored, as you see. 
When the Afghan.s conquered Northern 
India in 120G, their first emperor was 
Kutub-uI-Din, wlio had been sold for a 
slave in his youtli; and this monument 
was erected in his honour by his succe.ssor 
Altumsh, who hail been sold for a slave 
too. It’s a curious fact, by-the-by, that 
during tliree hundred years there wius 
liardly one Afghan empei’or of any 
ability who didn't begin by being sold for 
a slave 1 ” 

“Rather a queer beginning,” chuckled 
tlie major ; “ but I’d rather begin with it 
than erul with it, anyhow ! ” 

Erank suggested an ascent of the pillar, 
but the proposal found no favour with 
his companion.s, who Inul other things to 
employ them. Arthur’s botanist eye had 
already marked a cluster of rare ferns 
among the mouldering stones. Ullinann 
.stood entranced betore the beautiful 
Screen-work of perforated marble that 
covered thetombof Iniaum Zamim. Major 
Carlton wandei-ed olf among the ruin¬ 
ous colonnades, looking kemily through 
h till lie at ieiigtii descried the object 
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of Ills search. Tliis was a slender iron 
coliniin, erected by Rajali Pitthora, the 
last of the native rulers of Hindustan 
(of whom it was now the sole existing 
nieniorial), and still bearing the dint of 
the cannon balls with which Nadir Shah, 
the Per.siaii conqueror of 1737, had vainly 
striven to beat it (low n. 

Pinding himself thus deserted, Frank 
resolved to cliiiib the Minar alone. Just 
a.s he entered the small dark doorway 
leading to the stair, he noticed the figures 
of the British soldiers straying among 
the shriihbei’ies at the far end of the 
garden, and fancied he heard a distant 
shout of “ Tom ! ” 

“Master Tom seems to be playing 
hide-and-seek with his chums,” thought 
Leighton ; and with a slight laugh at the 
idea, he dismissed it from his mind. 

Our hero was a model of supple ac¬ 
tivity, and had already climbed, eiusily 
enough, St. Pauls C.athcdal and the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa ; but lie soon 
found the ascent of the Minar something 
beyond what he had bargained for. 
Round ami round, up and up, the narrow 
s])iral stair wound into utter darkiies.s, 
which was broken only at long intervals 
by a faint gle.am of light through the 
tiny loopholes in the massive wall. 

Again and again, as lie came out upon 
one of the galleries which terminatol 
the successive storeys, did Frank begin 
to exult rashly, in the belief that he had 
reached the top, and as often did he find, 
to his immeasurable di.sgust, fresh stairs 
winding away above liis liead. When at 
last he did reach the little circular jilat- 
form on the summit of the tower, iiisteml 
of looking at the view, his first actw-as to 
sit down and iiuff like a blacksmith's 
bellows, feeling as if he must certainly 
burst on the .sjiot. 

But little by little he recovered his 
breatli, and walked round and round the 
platform, feasting his eyes upon the 
most gorgeous tio]ii' al landscape that 
lie had ever seen. He might have re¬ 
mained gazing at it much longer, but a 
glance at his watch .showed him that it 
was already breakfivst-tiiiie, and he re¬ 
luctantly turned to go down. 

As be did so his eyes suddenly en¬ 
countered an object that made his blood 
run cold. 

Just emerging from the low, gloomy 
doorway loading from the stair on to the 
platform was a big, powerful man with 
close-cropped black h.air. He wore a 
British uniform, and had the bold, bluli' 
features of a British soldier, but there 
was something weird and unearthly in 
the grey, corpse-like hue of his com¬ 
plexion and the wild, unnatural lire of 
liis restless eyes. His step, too, was not 
the firm, measured tread of a trained 
soldier, but the stealthy slouch of a \vild 
beast stealiim upon its prey. One glance 
at him told Leighton the hideous truth— 
the man was mad ! 

This, then, was the meaning of those 
ominous hints about “ Tom ” and liis 
“ fits.” Leighton liad alreaily seen too 
many cases of that terrible “ intermittent 
madness” which results from the com¬ 
bined effects of a tropical sun and a 
wound in the heail not to recognise it 
instantly. At a glance he took in the 
whole situation. Alone with a raging 
madman on a narrow platform liundred.s 
of feet from the ground, and separated 
only hy a light railing from the tre¬ 
mendous deiitli below. For one moment 
Frank's stout heart failed him, and he 


felt sick and dizzy, as if froni a heavy 
blow. 

“What are you doing here?” a.ske<l 
the maniac, in a hoarse, hollow voice that 
suited well with his ghastly a])pearance. 

.Strangely enough, directly tlie tei'rible 
visitor spoke, the spell of his presence 
seemed broken. Frank lallied instantly, 
and, knowing that his first cry for help 
would bring the miulman upon him at 
once, Uetermined to keep quiet and to 
humour him. 

“ Doing here ? Mliy, waiting for you, 
of course. What a time you’ve been ! ” 

“Waiting for meV’ echoed tlie mad¬ 
man, looking j'/Uzzled. “Ah! 1 know-; 
you’re the mail w'ho’s going to run a race 
with me.” 

“To be sure 1” cried Frank, catching 
eagerly at this cliaiice of escajie. “ Come 
along, and let’s see who’ll be first down¬ 
stairs.” 

“ Come, none o’ your tricks ! ” growleii 
the maniac, blocking the way with his 
huge bulk ; “that ain’t how we’re to do 
it at all. 'i'ou get on this parapet and 
i'll get on it too, and we’ll botli jump ofl' 
at once and see who’ll touch ground 
first! ” 

Leighton’s heart sank, for the man 
seemed terribly in earnest. But he made 
a last eflbrt to temporise. 

“ All right; but let’s lake our boots off 
first to show that all’s fair.” 

The man sat down to remove his boots, 
and instantly Frank darted toward the 
stair. But the maniac sprang up like a 
tiger, and, gnasliiiig out a fierce, “ Ah! 
would you, then ? ” seized him by the 
throat with a grasp of iron. 

Leighton’s utmo.st eflbrts w-ero power¬ 
less against the unnatural strength of 
Hie madman, who dragged him toward 
the parapet, evidently intending to cast 
him down headlong. Tho grasp on his 
throat became unendurable ; his breath 
failed ; flashe.s of fire danced before his 
eyes; and still he felt himself being 
dragged nearer to the deadly brink— 
near er, nearer yet ! 

There was a sudden clatter of hurrying 
feet, a loud shout, the dull thurl of a 
blow, atrd a Iroarse, gaspiitg cry close to 
his ear, and then the stranmirig pressure 
relaxed, and Leighton sank famtiirg irtto 
the arms of Phil .Summerten and his 
I father. 

tTo he continued.) 
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AMONG THE MUSHROOMS. 


O CTOBtR U Ihe great month for fun;^is- 
huiiting. Tiien it is that the held 
duVks organise tlieir forays, originated, we 
believe, by the Woolhoite of Hereford nearly 
twenty yearo ago. The nuiiil>erof speeimena 
found on such occasions is enormous. It is a 


PART in. 

these fea.sts consist some idea can be gained 
from the rc^K^rt of the Hereford banquet in 
18 ( 18 . 

“ With the fish and the soup came the 
firet novelty in tlio form of ‘ Oreailea Ketchup.’ 
It was good with either, and as guest after 


whom therefore all dishes were immediately 
brought fre.sh and hot, quickly sei>arated the 
agarics from their gravy and found them 
excellent, and rarticularly the broiled ono.«, 
not at all udUko Uie (wsters to wliich they 
have been compared. I’lie next agaric pre- 



Blrd's Nest Fungus. Truffle (r«t>er (rsfiCKm). 


ease of eyes or no eyes ” over again. We | 
never know hat we can find till wo look for 1 
it ? I 

To those who have never joined a field 1 
club for a fungus foray a pleasure is in store. I 
To an outsuler it is perfectly marvellous to I 
.see the way in widen the “ toadstools,” at 
wldcli he lias l)een tauglit to look a.skance, 
are gathered and relished ! Let him beware 
of doing likewise, however, until lie has 
thorougnly mastered hisfungology and knows • 
the idi-svTicrasies of his digestion ! It is not ^ 
Iven to every eye—or every stomacli—to | 
itect the dirterence between closely allied | 
3p?cies, one of which may l)o wholesome and { 
tne other decidedly poisonous. Tiie eye may | 
be satisfied, but tfie stomach has been known 


guest helped himself to an expeiimenfal taste 
—proof ot a discriminating judgment—it was 
curious to hear one after the otner ask again 
for ‘that bottle.’ It was a brilliant success. 
Hie every one of you to your lawns and grass 
plots and gather while still you may the 
pretty little P'airy King Uham])ignon and ' 
make the ketchup for yourselves. A side \ 
dish of stewed kidneys narrowly escaped ] 
being mistaken for a dish of sliced agarics, ^ 
and another of sweetbread witli buttons of. 
tlie house mushroom {A. arreusU) was too I 
good to travel far. Next followed a dish of [ 
Wefstcak, animal and vegetable, deliciously | 
mingled to the advantage of lK)th, and at the 1 
same time a dish of the Fi&tulina hej^ntirrt^ j 
tiie ‘ Liver Fungus,' or ‘ vegetable beefsteak,’ 1 


sented was the Parasol [A. procerus), of which 
the less said the better on the present occa¬ 
sion. The delicious fiavour of tlvia agaric, 
which is perhaps the lightest and best of all 
of them, not excluding the common mush¬ 
room, was simply drowned in its over-condi- 
mented gravy. The Fairy Ring Champignon 
{M. oTcadcs) apjioared theu broiled on top^t 
after the admirable receipt of Soyer. A dish 
of Agariens primnlus was then serv'ed simply 
stewed. The agaric had fair play—salt ami 
spice were kept in due alKjyance—and ‘ de¬ 
licious ’ was tlie unanimous verdict. Thi?- 
dish never reachctl a third of the way down 
tlie table ! Of the Chanterelles, .salt as brine- 
and with burnt gravy, wo .say nothing. Many 
other agarics might have been dressed, but 



Morell. 



Cedar Apple. 


to revolt at a few mouthfuls of wliat “a 
great authority ” has pronounced to be in- 
iiocnous and deliciou-s, and lieen eating freely 
for hours ? 

After the foray comes tlie feast, Avhi--'h to 
many proves still more surprising. Of what 


by itself was handed round. The next agaric 
to appear was the Jhfdntnn repandum, the 
‘Spiked Mitsliroom’ from Haywood Forest. 
Tt was stewed and broiled, and those mem¬ 
bers oi llic club who had resolved themselves 
into a committcp of rriri<*al taste, and to 


it was thought be.^ not to tax too highly the 
atience of the cook ; and so with tlie disjri- 
ution of dried specimens of Fairy King 
Champignon to all who wished it the fetist 
was over for the day.” 

(To le contln'u-il) 
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BRITISH PEBBLES: 

WHEKE AND HOW TO FIND, AND HOW TO CLT AND POLISH THEM. 
Hy the Hev. a. N. Malax, m.a., f.g.s. 

TAUT IV.—THE LAPIDARY'S BENCH. 


T he lapidary’s bench is a very aiinplc 
arrangement, as can bo seen from a 
irlance at the sketch. There is no coinpli- 
cafcil niacliinery about it. All that is re- 
^piired is to turn a circular plate of lead or 
otlicr material with mechanical advantajje. 
Fc»r the rest, it is hard work with the coat oil’ 
and tlie slceve-s tucked up. Plenty of “elliow- 
urease,” energ^v, perseverance, and the deter¬ 
mination to overcome difficulties. Therefore 
the art of polishing pebble.s may exert a 
hcneficial influence in strengthening the 
muscles and the character of a true English¬ 
man. 

My liench, as drawn lielow, was made ami 
fuinirthcd with the requisite apparatus by 


t 



Fig. I. 


Mr. Moore, I, rierkenwell Green, E.C., at the 
cost of Any car[>enter would probably 
luako the l.)ench from the description we 
shall now give at the cost of £1; and a prac¬ 
tical hlack.sniith could ea.sily manage the 
metallic flttings. But if you are e.\]K*rt in 
tlio simple processes cariientry you had 
much better get the wood and make a bench 
for yourself. 

We will describe tlie liencb most carefully, 
giving all necessary dimensions. 

Floor of l>ench (A H c) is made of sca.soncd 
deal IJin. thick. From A to B the length is 
.‘ift, 8in. From b to C the breadth is 2ft. 


' Back, sides, and partition are of Jin. deal. I 
! Bremitli of fnint lioanl (A B) is Sin. ; of back * 
I board (v c) 6in. The legs ami oross-lxirs are | 
of stout deal 3in. by 2in. Height from A to | 
1 lloor of room Ls .3ft. If that is too Ingh for 
yon, stand on*a stool to work, but do not I 
make the l>ench any lower, l)ecausc in time ' 
von will grow taller, and the Ix-'iich will not. I 
Prom D to floor of room Ht. From E to floor 
of room 2ft. 

The large iron wheel (W) is 1ft. lOin. in 
diameter, fixed on an iron spindle, turned 
with the left hand hy a curved crank (H) Tin. 
long, and handle (X) of any wood nicely turned 
I ami lifted comfortably for tlie hollow of the 
j hand to embrace it. The strap (o) is of leather | 
t lin. wide, passing round the reel (G). Its ends 
are joined by a simple and eflective method 
shown ill Fig. 2. Tne strap is carefully mea¬ 
sured to requisite length ; a nail is jmsserl 
through the two ends, and string wound 
tightly round the ends liehiml tlie nail and 
tied. If the strap slackens at all after much 
use, it can lie readjusteil by a piece of extra 
j string wound tightly round. 

I Iron spindle (F) 1ft. 6in. long, with “Ian” 
(M), screw and nut (r), retd ((J). Pour circular 
1 laps will be required, each with its own j 
: spindle, screw, nut, nml reel. Tlio reels | 
! mu.st be exactly the same size, so that the j 
' strap may suit Biein all alike. One lap is of | 
I lead, one of beech wood, one of pewter, one ' 
of deal with two layers of cominon felt ! 
strained over and neatly fastened with tacks 1 
on the under-side. Each lap is lOin. in 
diamett*r, lin. thick at edge gradually slo|dng 
, up to Hin. towards centre. Spindles lin. 
sij^uare, n>undcd to .“harp points at Ik^IIi emls. 
Ueel.K 2in. in diameter, of elm or box, lixed j 
8in. from lower point of spindles. The laps | 
are screwed on the spindlea as shown in 
' Fig. 1, where all incasnrements are given. 

There is a circular hole in the thior of the [ 
lK.-iich to allow spindle and reel to ])a.ss in , 
: and out, 4in. in diameter. Tlie clamp (i) rises 
■ l.'fln. above the flesjr of the lieiich, and i.s 
screwed into |)Osition by moveable nut under- 
’ neath. The moveable ann (K L) is raised or 
i lowered at will, and adjusted by screw and 
I nut (<i). Length of arm from K to l is TAin. 

! A bl<K*k of lignum viUc (R) is iriserte<i in arm. 
i Blocks of tlie same wood are screwed on at 
i s and T for the |H)ints of the spindles to work 
I on. These I'oints should lie very shaqi and 
' only inst “bite” the wood, so that friction ■ 

' may iw* diminished as far as pii.ssihle. M’lien j 
a hole is worn in the lignum vita* the spindles j 
' can Ikj .sliiftod to a fresh part. ^ j 

The sjiindle of the large iron wheel is made | 


round at D Fig, .3, wliere it works in the floor 
of the bench. That hole should lie lined with 
soft leather, fitting the spindle like a 
and kept well oiled. An iron plate (A) Keeps 
tlie s])iudle in jio^ition. The spindle is, of 
coiii-se, square where the crank griiw it at B, 
and a nut (c) screwed tight keeps tlte crank 
in iMKsition. 

The legs of tlie 1)ench are let into 3 leepcr 8 
(X Y Fig. 1) screwed limilv to the floor o£ tlie 
room, and clamp at c and elsewhere screwed 
to tlie wall of tne room may give additional 
rigidity. The bench must stand true and 
fast so that there may l>c no oscillation during 
work. It should 1 k,‘ placed in fr<»nt of a win¬ 
dow, as plenty of light is desirable. 

Tlie following l•e^[uisites must now Ije pro¬ 
cured. Seven puuds of emery “46-hole;” 
some fine sifted silver sand; " some rotten- 
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stone in lumps—the harile.st is some 

putty powder. All these may lie obtained 
irom RIessrs. Oakoy, Westminster Bridge 
Hoad. Then you will want a liomsemaid's 
Idncklead brush, a nail-bnisli with handle, a 
brush used for cleaning silver ]date. The.^e 
slionld l>e old and nearly woni-out. A large 
earthenware vessel for'water to stand on a 
stool or table at the right siile of the bench 



whliin easy reach, and three jamjxits for 
water. You see that the furiiiluro is of the 
humblest description. 

All lieing now ready, wo may liop in the 
next pa|>er to coiiimeiice ojicialious m plish- 
ing a jicbble. 

{To be continued.) 


T oxdox Bridge remind.s Ins^^ctor Starkey 
J of his once having picked upaman who had 
iuinped ofl‘ the bridge and fell on the buttress, 
and smashed bis lower jaw and broke several 
rilis; then follow other records of lives he 
has saved, the meml>ers of the crew adding 
their quota to the .stories told. Some of them 
horrible, some tragic, some pathetic, but all 
telling of a quiet earnest endeavour to rescue 
their fellow-man. “How U it,” we ask, 
“ Uiat .some pe<tple won’t sink?” “I can't 
^plain it; it must lie duo to something in 
lyir internal organisation, but there are 
one or two ]>4Tsons in every linndreil 
cannot l)e drowned, unless of course they 


OUT WITH THE THAMES POLICE. 

[By our Speci.al Commissioner.] 

III.—XHE XKiHT WATCH [coilfinucd). 

were lield forcibly under water; and though 
they jump in and do not make the slightest 
efl'ort to save themselves, yet the.v <lon*t go 
under and cannot sink.” “ When a jierson is 
, drowned docs his face always float al)ove the 
I surface?” “ Ver\’ rarely; tliey generally 
I tldat face downwards, with the crown of tlie 
I head jnst sluming aliovethe water.” “ It all 
* dejvrnds u)>on circumstances,” says Constable 
I Fullen, who is pulling .stroke (no pun in- 
j tended). “The otlier day 1 saw pomething 
floating in tlie water and caught hold of it, 

[ and it was a giiTs ulster, and the first tiling I 
[ saw was her boots. She was lifeles.s when 
] wo got her into the boat, but we brought her 


round after alsmt three hours’ tiying. ’ A 
grim subject this to talk alxmt, sitliiig in a 
skilT on the river under the slnulow of the 
iiridges, but it relates to one of the princj|»Rl 
duties of the Thames Foliee, for in one year 
they rescued :^2 persons from drowning and 
prevented 6 snicitlcs, making 38 lives in all 
saved by the poli(?e ; and in the same year up 
less than l.iO deatlis came under their cogni- 
s ince. Of these 23 were Bui<'ide.s, 79 >''cre 
accidental! V drowne<l, 4 woi"e from accidents 
at the river-side, and 42 who were classw 
under the head of “ found drowned.” 

As giving an instance of the watobfirlncs'* 
exercised over the craft in the river 1 nia) 
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, i-jt*? the follovvinfr. “ Al>out ini«]mght a I again turned in its never-ceasing eld> and , the stern, ■when it quickly sinks to tiie bottom, 

I -it's crew off \Vaj»|)iiig discovered a sailing i How. and now we catch a glimpse ujion i and tl)c lK)at is allowed to gently drift with 
■w soeiiil>edde<l iii the mud that tiie tide ! the water of tlie light of the coining day. ' tlie tide, taking tlie drag after it, and by c:m- 
vr,i> Bowing over the deck.s. They hastened Ikiiieatli us, tlm river, breaking into rijijdcs slant ]»ractice the officer can tell when it 
-• 1 ] ruiard and found iier fast filling, aiul five | with the morning breezes, glittei-s Aviili ; goes over the smallest object. After a few 
r-ciasasleep in the cabin. To rouse them i the glow now Ijcginning • ti) tinge the j inquines we proceed ou our liomeward 
the work of a few moments, but the tide | lieavens, but otherwise almost colourless. * journey. How dill'erent everything looks 
■■ -a*.*!! so raiudly that one of the constables , Looking Imck for a moment up tiic broad , now, under the light of day, from tlie aspect 
IS waLt deep in water l>efore the last btreteh of water which lies lx*twcen Wands-, which it wore in the blackness of night! We 
•r-rsoa was rescued. Had it not been for the \ worth and Putney, we see the trees of see in all tlieir beauty, and, in some cases, it 
...ilance and aid of the police these five lives [ Hurlingham and Fulham taking shajie ami must bo admitted, in all their ugliness, tlie 

4..uld ill all prtiliability have been sacrificed.” colour;* looking into the Imat we see cro8,s of St. Paul’s glittering in the morning 

Ami now the lights of tlie V’^ictoria Pm- the faces of our oonipanions witli more dis- sun, churches, warehouses, steam chimneys, 
l-ankmcnt show cend and ghastly, relleeting ■ tinclness. Gradually tlie “daffodil” tint smoke shafts sending out dense volumes of 
'L'vn in long lines of broken ripples of bright- j changes to a rosy pink, the rosy oink to gold, stilling smoke and polluting the purity of the 

ness their rays upon the water. And so we 1 as the sun, “day’s risen lord,” asserts liis Ijeaiitiful inoniing atmospliere ; shot towers, 

rowonjjast the Ilfiuses of Parliament, witli ! power and drives the darkness fartlier and wharfs, bridges; but, beautiful or ugly, pic- 
fheri«cktowerlo<ikingdown uponthesleeping I tartlier away. Beneath the pink and the ; luresque or commonplace, they all speak of 
:‘»VD and river like some tall sentinel; trom | "old tiie ,sky grows into a deeper blue, but the ^ that mighty, never-ceasing, restless energy 
ent the shadow glides another police boat, | light Ls ever changing, ever shifting, liroaden- ! whicli has placed and maintains London and 
fn>m which comes the answer to tlie usual ing more and more into the “ perfect day ; ” i its port in the proud position which it holds 
loquiiy—“ .Vll right, sir.” The 8i)ecial duty but now over by Westminster it changes ■ in the commerce of the world. And now 
of this lioat is to guard the river front of again, and the Hou.ses of Parliament and the ' Wauping is readied again, and ue disemljark, 
OUT great national senate house, and there Abbey, and part of the bridge, are envelo|>cd I as the clock .strikes four, somewhat stiff' after 
they keep watch and ward through the long in a thick mist as tliough night had set in ^ sitting bo long, having spent a pleasant and 
hours of the night; hut, just now, the division a"ain, or as though tlje swanqiy nmrali of old I instructive night ■watch, 
li^lween day and night w very slight, for in Tiiomey Island was sending forth its miasmas I Pleasant under these conditions certainly, 
ihe eastern sky a narrow band of light is as of yore. „ but think wliat such a w atch must be in a 

'biiwiag; it is of tke colour of daffodils, But our tlioughts are t.aken from contem- ' fo"—thick, dense fog ; cold—biting, freezing 
arither green, nor yellow, nor blue, but a plation of the wonderful change of night into cold; .snow, hail, rain; these are the niglits 
nmlttoaiion of all three, and suffused with day, by seeing a ]>olice Itoat off the Lambetli w hen a vigil on the river is more a punish- 
tiic brilliancy ot the coining day. But the Embankment with its occiijianfs engaged in ment than a pleasure; and yet it ha.s to l»e 
has not yet affected earth or sky or what looks to me very like fishing, ami so I home, for the ]>o]ice must face all w’cathersin 
river, anil on we go past Laml)eth as Big Ben they are to a certain extent. Butforwliat? A ^•’■‘T.ving out llieir duties of watdiing the 
flames the half-hour past one. Vauxhall, body of a Im)v. as w e are afterw’ards informed, river and guarding the cmft thei'eun, and 
WantLswortlj, and we cross over to the Surrey In dragging for a bmly the officer in charge prci'cnting crime, 
bfwre for our return journey, for the tide has j casta the drag over the aide of the Ixiat near I {To be contintied.) 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

Bv Professor 

Author of “iVodern llagic" hraxcing Room etc,, etc. 

PART IV.—THE SHOWER OF MONEV. 

lMi*NCr the marvels of ilie m»dcm ina- They are of the kind known to tailors as 'of the hat, sustained by the pressure of the 
j. 1 . gician the one which excites the “patch” pocket.s, Ijciiig sewn on tlie cloth lingers. If the ]^erfon.«er is unprovided with 
amount of envy, in tlie minds of at outside, and the openiu" is across tlie top, the necessary pockets, he must .simply palm 
lay rate the older jjortion of his audience, I sloping slightly doivnwards. They arc about both sets of coins beforehand. He snould in 
I' Lis power of making money at will. His i three inches wide hy two and a lialf deep, this case advam'C to the audience with his 
oilier feats thev may behold unmoved. Ho [ and are used to hold coins, hulls, eggs, wand in the right hand (in which the two 
in hats, produce bow'ls watches, and a variety of small arficles, coins are already concealed), and when'about 
^ fish from pocket-handkerchiefs, and even which the performer may have occa.sion to to hold out the hand for the hat sliift the 
tlimst Wa<law'l.s througli young gentlemen’s procure or get rid of at a moment’s notice, wand to tlie left hand. When he desires to 
without their ex|>eriencing the slightest For the latter purpose, however, a diff'erent transfer the hat to the left hand, the wand 
to imitate him; but when ho calmly kind of pocket, known as a pro/onde, i.s should lie placed, by a backward movement 
to walk almut his stage, and to collect , more frequently vsed. Tliis is a very mucli of the Iiand, under tlie left arm, v lienee it 
:u“aey froni the air in apparently unlimited | larger pocket, made inside tlie tail of the may again be taken by tlie riglit liarul {wlien 
qnanuUes, the feat is one which, in the words | ijerformer’s dress-coat, tlie ojiening l)eiug relieved of the Iiat), and laid on the table, 
01 Bacon, “conies home to men’s business and I horizontal, aciuss the top. If the reiuler h,as as it would lie in the way during the actual 
niost indifferent sjiectatnr is | not yet arrived at tiie “ dress-coat” age he j iirogrcss of the trick. He then commences 
Maenly seized Nvith an earnest wish that lie , imtst jxirforce dispense witli and ! liis patter, wliich may l>c to sometliing like 

could do likewise. I propose in the ■ profondc ; but it is generally easy enough to the following effect:— 
ffr'-ent paper to put the reader in a position contrive some tolerably efficient substitute. “ Ladies and gentlemen, I find myself to- 
i'» satisfy this very natural longing, tliou'di 'Hie ordinary side-j>ockets outside a youth’s night in a i>ccuUar position. Between oiir- 
'V" u said P) liavo 1>een tlie case with ihe iacket will an.swer the purpose well enough, selves, I am rather short iiioiioy. 1 don't 
aih-ieat alchemists), tho production of ten but they are not quite so easy to work with, mean to say tliere ia anything very peculiar 
uU-croHTtH will lie fouml to cost precisely inasmuch as the arm must be ^c/yMn order about ihai\ The peculiarity ratiier lies in 
tivy and-twenty shillings, bo tliat tlie^ jirocess to put in or take out anything, wliich is not the way in whicli I propose to make good the 
flDimt be regarderl as a very lucrative form the case with the professional jiockotB. deficiency. It is not generally known that 

w uioney-niaking. ^ ^ Assuming that the perfonner is pro-vided thei-e is a great deal of money knocking alsmt 

bt workeil with ten eoiiiH, prefer- in some sliajie with tho necessary jiockets, in the air. ,It i.s not for me to say liow it 
ft pennies .silvered ho as to lie will liefore.hand place his eight half-crowns comes there, but anyhow, there it is, audwhen- 

balf-cruwus. At the commence- in the left-hand, and the two in the riglit- ever I find niy.self sliort of money I tr}’^ to help 
**'*^i!^ t I ^ ^*’b'k tlie performer Bhouhl have hand pocket. When alxmt to commence tho myself, as 1 propose to do to-night. I have 
^initoruie:^ palmed (orratlier clipped against trick he will secretly palm the two coins in brjirowed this hat to serve as a casli-liox. I 
1 ^ loweit joints of the second and thir«l lih- i the riglit hand, »s above directed, and having used to collect tlie money in my own hat, hut 
ill the left liand, and the remaining two done bo will ask the loan of a gentleman’s one evening 1 colleided a little too inucli, and 

l** v v” right hand. To_ lie able to [ hat. In the act of taking the hat from the the crown came out, so now 1 always borrow 

^tiKe tbu arrangement at the right moment | owner, which ho does witli the right hand, one. I don’t think there is much fear to- 
1 Dout attracting oltservatioa the coins innst he will have an excellent o[»portunity of night. This seems a pretty strong hat, and I 
get-at-able, and to secure this dropping the left hand unobserved to Ihe don’t keep ou quite so long as I it-^ed to do. 

’die r*rofes.sional conjurer uses what are pocket on that side, and securing the eight ! “ There are all sorts of money in the air— 

^ wor little pockets, seiiiieiicu- coins in that baud. Having done so, he f gold, silver, and cop|)er; hut tho gold is 
t Bnwl w’ith silk, attached to at once transferB the hat to the left liaiid, difficult to catcli, l»cing e.xcessively volatile, 

each trou.ser-log, sous to be ju.st grasping it witli the lingers witliin and tlie and the co])per is liardly w’orth catcliing. at 

J tlic hand as it hangs liy the side, I tliumh outside, in wdiich position tlie eight least if you can get anything l>etter. The 
' uiaskcwl by the tail of the dreas-eoat. [ eobes will lie ffat against the leather lining coin.s I generally try for arc the half-crowns, 
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They are agocxl size, ami ea-sily seen, and if 
you collect enough of them tliey soon mount 
up to a very respectable total. 

“To begin. Ah, there is a coin ! Is it a 
lialf-crown ? I am afraid it is only a tiorin ; 
however, I may as well have it; Good ! I 
hnd it is a half-crown, after all.’’ 

Here the performer makes with the right 
hand a clutch in the air at an imaginary coin, 
and at the same lime slightlv rela.xes the pres¬ 
sure of the palm, thereby jerking one of the two 
]>almed coins to the tips of the fingers. ^ This 
KOund.s difficult, but as a matter of fact, when 
the student is once familiarised with palming, 
a very little adtlitional practice will make 
tliis sleight a perfectly easy matter. The 
coin thus “ caught” he throws unmistakably 
into tlie liat in the left hand, the second coia 
serving for the remainder of the trick. 

“ Let us try again. Ah, there is another ; 
1 must have it.” Again he makes the catcli- 
ing movement, and brings the coin in tlie 
palm to the tips of the fingers. “ Here it is, 
you see; I will place tliis one also in the 
fiat.” He makes the motion of doing so, as 
before, but this time in reality “ palms” the 
coin, and at the same moment lets fall one of 
the eight coins in Ids left hand into the in¬ 
terior of the hat. This last item will require 
a little practice, inasmuch as it must lie 
exactly simultaneous with the throvving 
movement, and one coin only must be 
dropped at a time. To ensure this desi¬ 
deratum the fingers of the left hand should 
push forward one coin a little in advance of 
the rest, so as to be in readiness for the drop, 
and rejient this after each coin let fall. 

The trick is worked throughout on the 
same principle, the coin caught and apparently 
dropped into the hat being each lime palmed 
in readiness for the next catch, while the left 
hand actually drops one of the reserve coins, 
A good deal of movement alxiut the stage is 
desirable, the performer walking al>out and 
]>eering into space in searcli of tlie supjxiscd 
floating coins. Sometimes, instead of cajcli- 
iiig a coin from the air, he may find one in a 
gentleman’s beard; hanging to a lady’s bon¬ 
net-string; balanced on a little boy’s nose, or 
the like. In this case the “ palm’’ usod'.should 
not be that which leaves the coin in the hol¬ 
low of the hand, but the “finger” imlm, 
described in my second paper, where the coin 
is clipped between the first and second fingers. 
Indeed, some performers prefer to use thisform 
of “ palm ” throughout the trick, an iipward 
})ressure of the thumb bringing the coin from 
the ]K>sition de8cril>cd to the tips of the fingers 
in the most easy and natural manner possible. 

Sometimes, instead of (ap])nrently) drop¬ 
ping the coin into the hat in the ordinary 
manner, it may be magically “passed” 
through the .side or crom. As in point of 
fact the coin does not in either case leave tiie 
right hand, the one metliod is not more diffi¬ 
cult than the other, hut the supjwsed pas¬ 
sage through the substance of the liat is apt 
to suggest a suspicion in the minds of speci- 
allv acute jiersons as to the real modus 
v}Kiandi of the trick. There is, however, an 
ingeniou.s little piece of apparatu-n niade sjhj- 
cially to carry conviction to the minds of the 
acute persons aforesaid. It consistsof one-half 
of a half-crown cut in two across the middle, 
with a neeille-point half an inch in length 
projecting from the centre of its straight ixir- 
tiou. The neetUe-point being thrust into the 
liat from out.side, the half-coin stands u]> at 
right angles to it, the etlcct Ixiing ns if a 
genuine coin had stuck half-way in passing 
through the fabric. This little a]q)liance the 
])erfornier ])!ace.s l)eforehaiKl in a ceuvenient 
pocket, under the lower edge of his vest, or else¬ 
where really to hand. After having “ passed 
two or three coins through the sides or crown 
of the hat in manner above descril>ed, he gets 
the half-coin into his hand, and taking it 
(ostensibly the coin last caught) between bis 
finger an«i tliunib so as to look like a complete 
^oiu, he says, “ Perhaps I pass the coins a little 
quickly for you. I will do the same thing 
^n, uni do it quite slowly, so that you 
»ee the coin jmss in.” Accordingly he 


gently presses the needle-point home, and I 
takes his hand away, leaving the coin appa- ] 
rently half in and half out. “There it is, | 
you Vee ; half-way through ! Now I will 
give it another little squeeze, and it will jiaas 
right-in.” He makes believe to press it 
in, but really cli|)s it between the first and 
second finger, and brings it away, at the same i 


moment dropping another coin into the crown 
from the supply in the left hand. 

Of late years sundry additions and ini- 
provemeuts have been made in the luoney- 
catching trick, but these I must reserve to 
another paper. 

{To conliflued.) 


Con'tspontinice. 


ALFRED NICUOLSOX (Gateshead).—If this Bhould meet ] 
your eye will you communicate at once with your I 
mother! You can little know the anxiety felt for 
you, 

Eva.—A reference to the map would have shown you 
that Selborue is in Hampshire, llie churcli is in 
the diocese of Winchester. Since the urilcle w.as 
published more attention has been Riven to the 
scandal, but nothing has at present been done. | 

Glasgow AiiATECB.—U yon will refer to our first I 
volume you will And a long series of articles on ' 
hwiuimiiig. 

Mkwcus.—F rom L. U. om, nf 170, Strand, yon can 
procure a book giving full fnformution as to mode of 
admission and course of instruction nt the various 
medical schools. Kram it you .will gain full parti¬ 
culars as to the various examinations. The London 
degree has a greater reputation than that of Edin- | 
burgh, but is of no extra value for the purposes of , 
the ordinary practitioner. The patients who know ‘ 
enough to discriminate between tlte degrees wouM , 
be intelligent enough to consult a physician for his ' 
present skill instead of his college successes. Ever>' | 
year the “ Lancet" and “ British Jledical Journal" 
publish “Students’ lumbers,” of which you can get | 
copies on application to the publishing ofBce. ITie i 
address “Loudon” is sufficient in the case of a news- I 
paper. j 

PANTAORArn.—1. You can obtain a Greek Testament 
and translation from the Clurcudun Press. 2. We I 
gave an article on how to make a pantagraph in the . 
fourth volume. I 

CASTOR AND POLLUX.—We had a series of articles^ In I 
the sixth volume on “Stare of the Jlonth," giving , 
full degcriptious of the constellntloiis and the means > 
of distinguishing them, and also treating of their I 

history abd legends. I 

Heraldic.—T he figure siirmounang the shield is the j 

crest, and the charge is the saroo for crests as for the 
coat-of-arma alone. The phrase - “armorial bear- | 
lugs” covers either or both, 

N'IOOKR.—Apply to S. French, Dramatic library, ^ 
Strand, w.c. You will there procure the iiiforma- j 
tion 08 to masks, etc. 

Pbter Trawl.— You are not likely to be taken as an : 
apprentice unless yoti are prejnired to p.iy a pre- 
miuhi: l)ut the amount of premium need not be veiy 
large, as it varies with the slzemf ship iu which.you , 
make your start. Your best plan would be for your I 
fatJier to iuriuire at the Mercantile Murine Office in ; 
your port. Any policeman could show you the way. 

C. S. CoLMAN.— You can obtain naphthalin for moth j 
cabinets, etc., from Cooke and Son, of Museum Stieet, I 
W.C. I 


S. O. Vick (Pi-ouen).—You will fiml sections on bnild- 
ing Tiiodel steamers in Biddle's “Modlel Yachting.’' 
published by Wilson, of the Minonea ; and fn Groe- 
venur's “Model Yachts,** published by Gill, 170, 
Strand. 

J. F. n.—'l'he .Scots Greys are “ dragoons,” scare the 
Royals and InniskUlings. All the other cavalry of 
the line are husssrs or lancers. The Oreys hare 
bearskins like the Guards, and red coats, and ride 
grey hurees. Their station is at Ediuburgli. 

11. CLEMENTS.—You will find engravings of our British 
tlora in Bentham’s Manual, published by Lovell 
Reeve and (Jo., Heorletta Street, w.c., price twelve 
shillings and sixpence. The cuts are small, but yon 
cannot expect them to be full-sized, as such a b^k 
would cost a fortune to produce. 

Parvc.i Leo.—Y es. Chester, caster, and cester are 
all the same, and mean camp, it does not, how¬ 
ever, necessarily follow that the camp was only a 
Roman one. 

ClTTKB.—There was an article on Model Yacht Sail¬ 
ing, with hints on seamanship— perhaps pondmaii- 
dtip Would be better—in our third volume. 

Excelsior.—Y ou will find a series of articles on Train¬ 
ing in our second volume. 

G. H. Howard.—I t Is always better to size before you 
varnish. For cardboard use white, or paper, 
varnish. 

M. Harrison (Neuilly).—l. The ball could not Idt the 
wicket-keeper’s chest until it had passed the wioket, 
and once It has passed the wicket the batsman can- 
not be got out unless he is caught or is off bis 
ground. It was the wicket-keeperis fault that the 
bails were knocked off, not the batsman's: and 
whichever way you look at the matter the batsman 
was not out. 2. llie Christmas and Summer parts 
are differently page<l, and are not included in the 
volume. But in the volume we give an index to 
their contents as a record of whot we have done. 

J. M. A.—1. The w'hito powdery stuff may have been 
efilorescencc. 2. Felspars may be red or whiU'. 
The felspar gives the colour to the grauite. 3. Sea 
our articles. 

CRICKET.—If the ball is caught before It touches the 
ground the batsman is out. and it ma,.es no differ¬ 
ence through how* many fieldsmen’s hands it msy 
have passed. 

E. Nixon.— We do not know where you can dispose 
of silkworm silk. . Perhaps the person from whom 
you obtniHed the silkworms could inform you. Do 
any of our readers know! 

A BLVECOAT BoT. —We had an article on Silkworms in 
the part for May, 1881, in tlie third volume. 
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help us now. We kicked and pushed 
aijainst the door with all our force; we 
did everything that two Kiigli-sh lioy.s 
could do under the circumstances ; but 
without the slightest result. At length, 

I am sorry to say, we did what English 
boy.s should not do. I, for one, sat (Town 
on the corner of something hard, with 
my head against the corner of something 
else, and cried. Yes, I cried ; I could not 
help it, .silently, woefully, bitterly. Andy 
did not hear me ; though I believe he knew 
all the same. I should not have taken 
any notice, or thought anv the worse of 
him, if he had cried also. Very likely he 
did.^ 

We had no means of telling how the time 
passed ; but from the .silence which pre¬ 
vailed we thought that evening must 
have alreiuly closed in ; when, to our sur¬ 
prise, a voice was heard on deck, the voice 
of the call-boy shouting down the hatch¬ 
way to the engine-room Go-a-hafle; 
stoppair; go a-luidc,” and in obedience 
to Ins cry the ve.ssel began to move. We 
could feel the throb of the engine and 
the stroke of the paddles on the water ; 
and very .soon the bo,at began to rise and 
fall and pitch and roll upon the swelling 
waves. It was evident that we were 
once more outside tlie harbour. 

Footsteps passed our den ; but it was 
in vain that we endeavoured to attract 
attention. We :<iade up our minds that 
we were off to Dover again, with the pros¬ 
pect of a four or five hours’ passage, 
locked up ill the stench-trap, as Andy 
called it. Hut after a few minutes the 
ei igine stopped ; there was a tremendous 
hissing of steam being let off; and the 
shin's motion subsided to a gentle rise 
and fall. Tlicn wo heard tlie sudden rush 
of a chain through the hawsehole, and 
knew that the anchor had been let go. 
We were to ride out the night at moor- 
ings. 

Thirsty, hungry, faint, cold, wet, 
uttiu’ly wretched, the ijuestion oecurrecl 
to me, should we survive till morniug 1 
Surely our fate was worse than Roots’s ; 
with him it w.os .soon over, suHocatetl in 
the oak cliest; hut we must die as it wore 
by indies, of e.xhaustiou and misery. It is 
hardly necessary to .say that we did not 
die ; for after we had given up all hope, 
one of the sailors opened the door of our 
den and told us in broken Engli.sh that 
we might come out if we liked and go on 
deck. 

If we liked ! We were half way up 
the companion, or whatever they call it 
in French, before he had done speaking. 
From the dock we could see the lights of 
the town, about a mile distant. I couhl 
swim pretty well in a swimming-liath, or 
nn.vwhere else in calm water, hut the 
waves wore still high and their white 
crests gleamed in the fading twilight as 
they rolled past, and land was too far off 
to allow of any reasonable hope that wc 
should he able t« reach it by swimming. 
We asked where Chalmers was ; hut the 
sailors—there were only two or tliree of 
them on deck—could tell us nothing 
about him. We iralled him ; we made the 
air resound with his name ; hut he did 
not answer. He had gone a.shore then ! 
When, where, and how should we see him 
again ! 

We made signs to the sailors that we 
■were in want of food, and one of them 
brought us sOMie broken victuals. At, 
least, we should have called them broken 
at Woolley s, or luiywhore else in Eng¬ 
land ; hut it is the custom to break u)) 


their meat considerably in France. We 
ate it ravenously, ancf thought it first- 
rate, and wasliM it down with great 
draughts of turbid lukewarm water. 
The man stood and looked at us as if we 
had been two wild animals. We were 
worth looking at, I must confess. Our 
faces were grimy with coal-dust from the 
locker, and our clothes torn and wet. 
When wo had done eating he left us, 
pointing derisively to the shore and to 
the sea which rolled between, as much as 
to say “ You may escape if you can.” 

Escape was, of course, the .subject up¬ 
permost in our minds; and we began 
linmediately to consider how it might lie 
accomplished. Leaning over the Imlwarks 
I watclied for some object floating jiast 
by which we might ascertain whicdi way 
the current ran ; hut it was too dark for 
any ob.servatioii of that kind. The ship 
had swung round with her head to the 
shore. That was against u.s. If we could 
have been sure that the drift would carry 
us to land we might have ventured upon 
a sjiar, or a hen-coop, or anything else 
that could he had. There was a small 
boat alongside tied by the painter to the 
gangway. We debated whether it would 
he possible to get possession of this un¬ 
perceived, and so jiull to the shore. Two 
of the three .sailors whom we had seen 
were by this time gone below. Only one 
remained on deck. We did not know 
that there were any others on board. If 
only we could have the deck to ourselves 
we might make our escape without much 
difficulty ; hut this man was keeping 
watch, and the others might appear again 
at any moment. What coulfl we two 
hoys do against three men 1 or even 
against one 1 Yet we both felt anxious 
to make some attempt, and talked the 
situation over in eager whispers. / 

The “ watch " hafl lighted Ids pipe, and 
was leaning over the. Iiulwarks near the 
stern, smoking lazily. I got up, and 
took two or tliree turns along the deck, 
Andy following me. The man turned 
round and looked at us, and then re¬ 
sumed his former attitude, thinking us 
perhaps incapable of mischief, and there¬ 
fore heueatli Ills notice. He was a tall, 
tliin man ; and by seizing, each of us, a 
leg, and giving a lift together, we could 
have heaved him overboard without 
much difficulty. But then he might pos¬ 
sibly he drowned ! There was no life- 
huoy at hand to throw after him, and we 
did not know whether he could swim or 
not. 

“Of course he can,'’ Brj'an said • hut 
how could lie tell 1 It would not do to 
presume ui>on it, though he was a sailor. 
Sailors as a rule do not swim any hetti'r 
than landsmen. So we wore obliged to 
resist the temptation, which his helpless, 
and I may say, contemptuous attitude, 
with his hack towards us and liis dhows 
resting on tlic Iiulwarks, continued jiro- 
vokiugly to ofl'er. 

We walkeil the deck for some time, 
anti the man never nioied from that 
position. 

“ I believe he is a,sloc]),” said Bryan. 
“I wisli he would fall overboard;’ and we 
halted near him. 

“No,” I said; “no, he will not fall 
over, and we must not lielji him to do so. 
But if lie is really a.slecp—’ 

“ I do Ijelieve he is,” said .‘\iidy. 

AVe took another turn along the deck 
and looked doini at (he dingey as wc 
lassed. then went to the hatcliw.sy and 
isteiicd there. The men who had gone 


below were smoking and talking te- 
getlier. 

Bryan looked at me. I saw what he 
was thinking of, and with one impulse 
we quickly closed the hatch—a sliding 
oue—and placed a capstan bar hetweiii 
it and the combings in such a way as to 
prevent it from being oiicmsl again fnuu 
below. Then we stepix d ha.sti)y and in 
.silence towards the gangway. 

But the men below were alieady ham¬ 
mering at the hatch. The long thin man 
heard them and looked lazily round, 
wondering what was the matter. At 
first we thought he would take no 
notice ; but. as they continued hamuiei- 
ing and making a noise, he roused him¬ 
self. 

“ Quick,” said I to Bryan ; “ the boat! 
the boat!” and we both sprang Towanls 
it. It was a race which should reach it 
first, the Frenchman or ourselves. Alas! 
Bryan caught his foot in a rope and fell 
flat upon the deck, and before he could 
recover himself the opportunity was lo.st. 
The man caught holil of him : the hatcli- 
way was soon opened ; the other tivo 
sailors came on deck, and then they all 
tliree fell u]ion us, slajiping our fa-Ts 
and committing all .sorts of diustanlB 
acts of cruelty to gratify their rei engc. 

“Ah,” said Bi-j-aii, “if we had only 
tipped that long-legged fellow into the 
sea to sink or swim, as we might haic 
done, we should liave been half-way to 
the shore by this time. This is the re¬ 
turn we get for being overkiiid to him. 
Come on ! ” 

“Come on” was addressed to the tln-ee 
.sailors. Bryan had broken away finni 
tliein and began lighting like a wild cat, 
sjiringing first at one, then at anotlier.Mitli 
Ins fists, dodging them behind tlie in:i.«t 
and tlien launching out again, till (liey 
were beside themselves with rage. Of 
course I followed his example, and Iiaviiig 
cauglit up a handspike, I was able to 
make a thrust with it here and there, 
now in the hreadliasket or liosotn of one. 
now in the face of another, now in tin- 
ribs of a third, which saved -Vndy fruni 
licing promptly smashed up. 

But it was aU of no use. After a hri-k 
figlit we felt that we were overmatched : 
and no disgrace either, three men to two 
hoys ! But we would not give in, and 
were standing at hay in a corner with 
the paddlchox hcliiml us, prodding oiir 
adversaries witli the handspike when¬ 
ever they came near, and breathing out 
defiance, when suddenly a grufl voir** 
was heard, siieaking in most unexpected 
Engli.sh, 

“ What's the row 1 ’ 

(To le continued.) 
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OXTT WITH THE THAMES POLICE. 

[\iY OUR Special Commissioner.] 

IV.—A DAY PATROL. 

\ STIFF bree^^c is blowing' across the tide, tis a large wide liGavily-hiden ** (luiiib ’’barge ] tAVo-decker, fomierl}' tlie Conqueror, and v.-o 
..A- which is ebbing, raising something of a is gently drifting with tiie tide in the very j have an opportunity of comparmg the 
-surf, R-s we step on to the hard, preparatory ini<Ulle of the navigation, .os is the custom of of Jier lines as she literally sitA' on llie waUr 
f'lr the start our day patrol.” Mr. dumb barges—a custom which has excited I witli those of the modem type of shiji-build- 

IiL^pes'tor Starkey is waitiug for us, and the wratli of skippers, pilots, and watermen j for ju.st alxive her lic.< a clipper-built irni 
-ipiues that we shall have a “little bit of a f<ir years, M'ithout, however, much alteration | steamer, lier sides l>eing straight up, and 
t«ev.*ing” iu some of tlie reaches lower down Ijeing made or iniprovenient eiiected. This j shoeing not the sliglitest pretension to syni- 
the river. lint tlie morning Ls briglit ami the barge, waiting for tlje tug to come up, is an , nietry or l>eauty. Speed may bo hers, hnt wo 
nroiiiise of a line day cannot be doubted, aud especial aversion to thot^e who liave business ' cannot Jiel]) regretting, from an artistic 
by nine o’clot'k we are otf. on tlie river. It is, as Mr. Insmictor Starkey , of view at lea.st, that the “ oi<l wooden walls ’ 

“ Here Is Execution Dock,” says INFr. In- avers, “a tanker," and it is full, a fact made fa«t disajipcurfng. At Cdiarlton Pier we 
siiector Starkey, “which you were a-sking evident to our olfactory nerves lieyond a l>ause for a short re.st ere we set out on our 
aliout the other night,” and we pull in under doubt, a'* a inameuvre on the jiart of the tug ! return journey. 

tlie briilge which connects the “Tunnel , brings “the tanker" directly between the | Kow'ing quietly back, we have an oppor* 
Pier” with the shore. “It i.s called King wind and our.selves, and we catch a perfume tunity ot observing many of the watei'sido 
Henr>*’s Stairs now.” Tliere is certainly [ compamhle to wiiich a shipload ot rotten ^ characters at work. Here is a decent-looking 
notliiiig much to remiml one of the liideous eggs would be as the perfume of “Arabythe , nian rowing down in a IxKit which looks as 
j^nes which were once enacted here and blest.” A tanker, let me explain, Is au iron , if it were capable of riding out all weathers ; 
wliich gave to the place its old name. For barge with the interior so constructed as to j he i» a pilot, going down in search of a vessel 
here were brought all the sailors and pirates ' resemble two tanks, made to contain tlie ! coming up, the captain of which may require 
condemned to deal li to l>e executed. Stow', w’O-ste water from the g.^s faclorie.s. This ; Ims services to navigate his ve.ssel up'llie river 
tell* u-s coiicerniug this spot tliat it wo^ “ the [ water, largely impregnated with sulphuretted , ^Rd into the ducks. Crossing the stern ot tliis 
usual place for hanging of jiirates and sea , hydrogen, gas tar, and other impurities, and 1 boat is another of a very did'erent character, 
rovers, at the low’-vvater mark, and tliere to whicli used to lie tlirowm away, jiolluting the j the exact counteiq)art of the one we examined 
remain until three tides had overflowed , laud and streani.s in the vicinity of the gas- [ the other night; her rotten timhiers are l>e- 
theni." Pirates were hiin^ at K.a-st AVapping works, is now, thanks to the skill of the 1 daubed with mud ; the crew—there are again 
a« early as the reign of Henrv vi., for m a chemist, utilised in the manufacture of tho.se J —are of the same colour as tlieir boat. 

“ Plironicle of Ixmdon,” edited by Sir Harris beautiful so-called aniline dyes—the iiia-j ^Thc.seare“dreclgers,”wholivechieHyby 
Nicolas, we read that in this reign two harge- gentas, mauves, purples, and other similar : fishing up coal from the river. That apparatus 
Toen were hung beyond St. Katherine’s for colours, w hich can be so easily applied that iR the stern of the boat, not unlike a shrimp- 
murdering three Flemings and a child in a they have to a certain extent superseded the ing net, but stronger and with larger inesla*s, 
Flemish vessel, “ and there they liengen till , old dyestulfs. A discovery due in a great , is used for the purpose of bringing up tlie 
the water had wa.shed them by ebbying and mea.sure to Dr. Hoffmann, who tliiLs turned a i black diamonds wnich have fallen from 
flowy d, 80 the water liett upon them.” source of trouble and annoyance to tlio gas ^ barges and coal hulks—and a vast amount 

Town-send, the celebrated Ilow’ Street coimianies into one of absolute revenue. 1 i» thus lost, more than we miglit 

ninner. who was of a singularly enlightened ; The string of barges and boats (among the ^ fancy. This is the dredger’s legitimate Imsi- 
nind for the time iu w'liich he lived, iiixm latter Ixiing a Customs boat) liehind the tug i ness, but he luis other niean.s of getting a 
tlie question of police and punishments, in has increased, until she *leaveH us to escort livelilmod wliicli are neither legitimate in*r 
his examination l>efore a Coininittee of tlie one of her charges into the Victoria Docks, honest; indeed in a mild kind of way he has 
House of C'ommons iu 1816, .strongly urged See that wharf on the left, just by'the creek f-Q-ken the place of tlie “ game watermen,’’ 
the AfK-isaliility of continuing this practice, where the Kiver Lea adds its waters to the ! tbe “light and lieavy iiorscmen," the 
“For,” said he, “there are a couple of men Thames, on which are buoys of all shajies, 1 river pirates ” of the ]»ast, and is in sliort 
DOW hanging near the Thames where all the sizes, and i.*oloui>i, looking like so many in- ' in a petty way a perfect |jest, and'is coii- 
-sailors must come up, ami one says to .the Hated balloons, and again.st which is moored s^tantly drawing the attention of the jxilice t<» 
other, * Pniy what are those two poor fellow’s a lightship, looking, it inust be admitted, [ Mr. Inspector Starkey looks at this 

there for V * ‘ Why,’ says another, ‘ I will go very much out of place. That is the Trinity j and its occupants with a glance of hi< 
amlask.’ They ask. ‘ Why, lhe.se tw’o men Huov Wharf, where is constructed the whole keen eyes, yet says nothing, Init that look 
•are hun^ and gibl>eted for murdering his of tfie lighting and buoying apparatus of the has evidently made them uncoiiifoiiable, fiT 
Majesty^ revenue oHicers,’ ’ and so the thing 1‘nited Kingdom and of the other parts of they pursue their w’ay to the nearest landing 
i* Kept alive.” Those were indeed days the Empire dejicndent on the Trinity Board, staire in a skulking sort of fashion. Jhit 
“when Justice looked more to her sword On tlie other side of the river we catch a talking of coals reminds me that we liave just 
liiaa her scale,” but we must congratulate glimpse of a long, graceful vessel, painted l^assetl an example of one of the most iincom- 
«‘Qrselres that we are living in more en-I white, and strongly resembling an Indian tnrtable means of gaining a living jiossible. 
lightened times—ilay.s when capital punish* trooiisliip; but tlie curious.looking wheels I Outside this steam collier w hich is discliarg- 
Hieol is only regarded as a tiling to be re- lixea both at Ixiw and stern tell us that her ing her cargo at four difi’orent points, stand- 
to in the last extremity for the uphold- i duty i.s a very diHereut one. She belongs to ing on a little platform by ciacli .scale is a laiiii 
iji^» of the “ dread maje-sty ot‘ the law'.” ' the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance | holding on by tho rigging, and clieeking the 

The la.st reconl which 1 can tiiid of an exe- Company, aud in her liold are many hundreds’; weight of ere it goes into tlie IxirgCH 
cation taking place at this sjiot was that of of miles of cable, for .she is taking it in now' below'. They are coal meters appointed by 
<’aptain Sutherland for murder, thedate being from the manufactory on the shore, to belaid the Corporation for this purixise, and with 
the 29th of July, 18*29. * presently upon the ocean’s bed in some dis- , regard to the future payment of the duc'^ 

And now we push on down the river. How tant part of the world. Not far off are lying i upon every ton of coal brought into the lAu t 

liright and fresh everything liKik-s in the two smaller vessels, also used in the same I ot London. There tlieso men stand somo- 
ninrniog sun ! Even the tumbledown* old , service; and as we look at them we are re- | times all day, blow’n alxiut by the w ind, 

riverside premises are pictures<|ue as their minded of that ve-ssel belonging to this com- | smothered in coal dust until they are bhu ker 

timliere receive fresh glory from his rays, pany whicli went down w'ith all hands iu the than tho men at work in the hold, and hH»k- 
The wind blows the smoke away from the j Bay of Bi.scay a short time since. 1 ing altogether conifortles.s ami miserable, 

factory cliiiimeys and leaves the skv pure Here, just ul>ovo Charlton Pier, we row' j At Blackwall Point we come upon an td<l 
and clear, a fact to be thankful for, for the round the Marine Society’s training-ship friend, the IloyalLst, an old man-of-war Inig, 
f.v*tories here and hereabouts generally send Warspite, which has more* to do with tlie | now’ used as a station for llie Thames I'olict*. 
l‘*rlh den.«e clouds of vapour, j)olluting the (K)lice than we might at first sight imagine, : as the lettering on the side j>roclaini 8 to all 
almtisphere, blotting out the sky, and !>tlend- ! tor the Marine Society owe.s its origin to tho I W’ho pas.s u]) and dow'n the river. Tliis w.'.'.'el 
iajthe nostrils. efforts made “on behalf of a number of j was for some years moored off Somerset 

\t the entrance of Limehouse Reach we wretched and distres.scd boys who were in House, where it served its lu-esent purpose, 
fall in with a tug taking a “monkey boat,” the spring of the year 1756 collected together ' near to the spot where liie Rainbow, tlie 
as the canal barges are generally called, down by that active magistrate, Sir John Fielding.” training sliip of the Royal Naval Artillery 
tlie river to Victoria Docks, and we row up to whom I liave alluded in my first paixjr. Volunteers, is now niooied. AVheu the poliw 
hihI “ claim a tow.” The ]minter is thrown These boys were clothed at the expense of station was removed to the fioating platform 
out, caught and secured, aud, getting all the Duke of Bolton, and sent to serve on at Waterloo Bridge, in 1873, the Iloyalist 
•^niig, our crew make themselves comfortable, board the Barlleur. Tlie success of the ex- w’as taken down tlie river and moored off 
and take as much advantage of the brief periineiit caused other gentlemen to move in | Blackwall, at a jMiiut ojquisite to her pre.-^ent 
>jipU of rest as circumstances will permit. tlie matter, aud, mainly at tho suggestion of‘i position, but this sjxit Ixiing directly iu the 

The tug Is going down the riverlo bring Mr. Jonas Hanway, the Marine Society w’as , way of the traffic, she w’as again removed 

a large steamer, and is picking up odd jol)s o;i formed, and has carricil on its good w’ork uji | and placed high and dry upon the beach, 
the way down. A little distance in front of to the present day. The Warspitc U an old 1 where she now' remaiu-s. 
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TheRoyalLst is facetiously known through¬ 
out the Thames division of police as “the 
a]>ode of Wiss,” for the inB|)ector in charge 
is Mr. Bliss, a fine specimen of a seaman, 
who has aerv’ed ten years in flie navy, and 
something like eighteen or nineteen in the 
police. The Royalist is conveniently fitted 
np, and ia kept as clean and orderly as if she 
were still rated on the hooks of the navy for | 
service. We have to wait a few minutes for : 
Mr. Inspector Bliss ; his boat is now coming | 
no Bugshy’a Reacli; he has been down to the : 
Tliames Iron Ship-building Company to in- ! 
quire into the circumstances of some people I 
who got into the water, and were rescued by I 
the police, at the launch of the Benbow on ! 
the previous day. But he is here at last, and j 
gives us hearty welcome, and shows us over ' 
the Royalist, from the ^lley fire on deck, 
where the men are cooking their dinner, to 
his own snug little sitting-room below. His 
own cabins are divided from the men’s 
quarters by the charge-room. Tlie men’s 
rooms are situated aft. There are four sin«de 
men living on board, who have each a cabin 
to theins^ves, there being three on either 
side, thus leaving two spare cabins, which 
can be used in case of necessity. 

On shore Mr. Bliss has a jmrden, of which, 
by the way, lie is very proud, the only draw* 
iHick to the comfort of tke situation l>eing, as 
he explains to us, in the fact that whichever 
way tlie wind blows it always brings a stink 
with it, for tliero are gas works, chemical 
works, endless guano “factories,” and other 
equally pleasant neighbours surrounding the 
Royalist. 

\Ve look in at Deptford Creek, where the 
RavenslKiume reaches the Thames, and, 
steering in and out among the barges, pass 


under the .somewhat curious bridge which 
carries the (Greenwich branch of the South- 
Eastern Railway over this ann of the river. 
Vie Iiave lieen congratulating ourselves that 
our presence in the Ixiat has not excited any 
remark, but now Mr. Inspector Starkey is 
hailed. “Hullo, guv’nor ! what’s them tliere 
coves been up to ? ” asks one gentleman on a 
barge, whilst another, who is engaged in 
carrying bricks, demands to know “ How 
much have they got?” evidently under the 
impression that we have been sentenced, and 
are being conveyed to “durance vile” by 
water. Flattering, that! 

As we turn out of the creek we pass a 
Board of Trade boat, whoso mission it is to 
look after the home-coming sailor, juovide 
him with a railway ticket to his native 
place, and ten shillings, should he wisli it, 
thus taking liim out of the hands of iltose 
who might and would fleece him if they liad 
the chance, for though the “crimps” have 
long since passed away, yet there are many 
who still live upon the weaknesses and follies 
of Jack, although ho is so well looked after 
in this respect by Ids friends that he has only 
himself to thanic should lie l>e robbed and 
I plundered. The money thus advanced is 
I secured to the authorities by Jack’s note of 
hand on the owners of Ids ship. 

All along our do\vnwar(l and upward jour¬ 
neys we have jwissed )K)lice boats at various 
points, with whom the old sipial “AU’-s 
right!” has lieen exchanged, ^fr. Inspector 
Starkey evidently being on the watch to see 
that the river is properly patrolled, and the 
duo guardianship of all tliat appertains 
thereto carefully exercised. Indeed, this 
muet, unostentatious, and regular work on 
the river is one of the features of the duties 


devolving upon the Thames Police. Tlio 
su])ervision is so complete and systematic, 
and yet carried out with such an entire 
alisence of display, that any on© looking at 
the surface of things might imagine the 
police were more oniamental lliaii useful; 
Imt there is not a thing goes on but what 
they have cognisance thereof, and not a man 
having business or carrying on any calling 
thereon but he is known to the police, and 
thus quietly and eftectively the Thames 
Police are carrying on their arduous duties. 
It does ap[>ear to me, liowever, considering 
tlie nature of their work and the enomiou" 
amount of property they have to guard, that 
tlieir pay should l)e something l)etter than it 
is—only equal to that of the land ilivisions— 
and that siime extra allowances and indul¬ 
gences should he granted them. Tliey are a 
useful body of men, wlio.se work Is rccogni.sed 
and acknowledged by the respectable jwrficn 
of those whose business is on the nver—a 
fact which testifie.s to the impartial manner 
in which their duties are carried out. 

Ere we land we take a glance at tlie boat¬ 
building shed, as it is called, where, however, 
only repairs arc done, the ship’.s CRq>enter 
lieing a member of the force. The actual 
building of the Ixiats is carried out under a 
contract by ISIartin, of Greenwich. This 
quaint, picturesque structure will shortly lie 
demolished, anti then the boat-building or 
mending .^lied will l>e removed to the liousc 
next the Wajiping Station. The clock strikes 
three as we land, and, turning on the hard, 
we tliank Mr. Inspector Starkey and hi-i 
men for the trip and the information supplied, 
and bid them “ good day.” 

[THE END.] 
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RANK s ner\'es were 
so sliaken by the 
fearful strain 
thusunexpected- 
ly put upon them 
that it was de¬ 
cided to return 
to Delhi iinine- 
diately after 
breakfast, Pliil 
and his fatherao- 
conipanying the 
party. On the way back 
Mr. Sumnierton ex- 

f )lained that lie and Phil 
lad arrived in tlie city 
the nioniing before, and 
in the course of their 
sight-seeing had found 
the names of Mr. Wol- 
fert and his party in 
the “visitors’ hook” at the fort. After 
vainly inquiring for them at the other 
hotels they hail tried the dawk bungalow 
early that morning, and had followed 
them to the Minar, arriving, as has been 
seen, just in the nick of time. 

Frank was kept as quiet as possible all 
tlie rest of that day, and the next morn¬ 
ing Arthur, thinking a complete change 
of scene the liest cure for such a shock, 
started for their next h.aJting-place, the 
P liput city of .leypur (capital oJ the 
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CHAPTER IX.—HEMMED IN BY CROCODILES. 

n.ative State of that name), lying about 
twelve hours’ journey soutn-west of 
Delhi along the Hajputana railway. The 
Sumniertons were of the party, for, as 
Phil said, “old Frank always gets into 
some scrape, you see, unless T’ni there to 
take care of him, and I won’t leave him 
again till he’s safe in Bonih,ay.” 

For an hour or two after their start 
(which was made at six in the morning) 
the air was delightfully cool and fresh, 
but by degrees the wind—now blowing 
direct from the west—grew hotter and 
hotter, till it seemed to come straight 
from the mouth of a furnace. Tlie sur¬ 
rounding country, too, lost little by little 
all traces of cultivation, and became, as 
Jlr. Suinmerton truly said, “a perfect 
jirairie of sand,” the grey, dreary level 
of which was only relieved at long inter¬ 
vals by a steep rocky bluff, staiicling up 
like a castle in the blistering glare of the 
sun. 

And now the dust (Iiad enough at all 
times upon any Indian railway) increased 
to such a pitch that, to quote Phil Sum- 
merton’s bitter comment, “ it seemed as 
if the whole sky was ju.st a big pepper¬ 
pot with the lid off’.” Nor was this sur¬ 
prising, for they were now skirting the 
great Kajputaiia Desert, the Sahara of 
Hindustan, whose buniing sands leave 
a blank nearly si.x hundred miles squa'ij 


in the map of India, and make its nortli- 
western provinces far hotter all the year 
round than is at all agreeable. 

But when they reached Jeypur.all their 
troubles were forgotten in the enjoyment 
of exploring a “real native town,’’ruled 
by a real Hindu Maharajah. Phil said it 
looked like a town made of ice-cream, 
and the pink walls, white cornices, and 
dainty ornamental carved-work of the 
houses harmonised very well with tlie 
idea. It was a great surprise to them to 
find the road leading from the railway 
station to the town lighted with neat 
gas-lamps, and a much greater to see a 
throng of well-di'essed Hindu I.ads ]Tour- 
ing into a tall red building inscribed, 
“ 'The Maharajah’s College.” They were 
equally jileased with tlie great hospital 
and the native school of art and industry, 
in which scores of little mahogany-faced 
fellows were drawing, painting, chisel¬ 
ing, carving in wood, or making niajis 
.and diagrams. But when they found a 
cricket-match going on in the great park 
lietween two Hindu elevens their deliglit 
knew no hounds. 

“ I say, hoys,” cried Phil, “ I guess we 
want to start .a football club here, and 
make the Maharajah give us a handsome 
allowance. 

On the second morning they drove out 
to the ruins of Ainbher, the old capital. 
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wliich lies among the hills l>eyond Jey- 
pnr, about five miles off. Mr. Summerton 
had previously written to the British 
“ Resident ” for an elephant, and when 
they reached Anibher the great beast 
was standing ready just within the gate 
of the ruined city, with his mahout ; 
(driver) beside him. The visitors squeezed ; 
themselves into the howdah (a kind of | 
tiox girthed on the elephant’s back), while j 
the maliout perched himself on its neck , 
and set it going by prodding its head , 
with a short iron hook. 

“ Don't it look as if one could pick up 
those cows and horses in one’s hands 1 ” 
said Leighton, peering down over the ^ 
edge of the howdali. | 

“ They Jo look pretty mean alongside 


winding road that led up to the palace 
Frank could not help thinking what a 
poor hgure their one elephant must 
make creeping up an ascent that had 
once seen the pas.sage of a hundrerl 
richly-linrne.ssed elephants at once, bring¬ 
ing home, with all the pomp and splen¬ 
dour of an Oriental pageant, the bride of 
the Rajah of Ambher. 

When they passed through the dark, 
massive archway into the wide, paved 
courtyard of the palace, fresh wonders 
seemed to multiply themselves on every 
side. But the brand of utter and in- 


enjoyed their morning's work. The 
boys talkerl of nothing else all day ; and 
that night Phil di-eamed that he was the 
Ureat Mogul, with Robinson Crusoe for 
his prime minister, and Sindbad the 
Sailor in command of his fleet. 

The next morning they started to visit 
the Maharajah’s own palace, from which 
the city itself spreads out like a fun. 
The carriage hiul hardly left the door 
when Mr. Summei-ton felt something 
heavy in the side-pocket of the coat that 
he had just put on, and pulled out a 
revolver. 


The terrible jawe clashed together/* 


of our beast,” assented Phil ; “ hut his 
pace don t amount to much ; I gue.ss 
three miles an hour 's the outside of it.” 

Once fairly in among the ruins, the 
l*oys seemed to have been .suddenly trans- 
jorted into the vei-y midst of all those 
Kastern wonders of which they hud reiul 
so much in the long winter evenings at 
home. All the way up the .steep, rocky 
riilges that shut them in inn long, dark- 
gn-y lines of crumbling masonry, which 
had once bristlerl with the s|M'ars and 
helmets of the liest warriors of Rajputana. 
Dll that wooded islet in the quiet little 
lake Ijelow some forgotten coiuiueror had 
sat, amid his gorgeous court, a thousand 
years ago, listening to the tinkle of the 
fountain and the low voice of the krtn-h- 
<lou (story-teller). As they ascended the 


curable decay was upon each and all. 
The marble tanks in which Eastern 
princesses hail dalibled their jewelled 
fingers were now dry and dusty. The 
carved balconies where the ancient Raj- 
|mt princes had listened to the songs of 
their poets and the prattle of their chil¬ 
dren were now fast crumbling to ruin ; 
spiders and beetles were the only tenants 
of the stately coloiimules that had echoed 
with the tread of kings and warriors 
when wild hogs were munching .acorns on 
the site of London, and jiainted savages 
tracking deer over that of New York ; 
and this overwhelming loneline.ss and 
silence, amid all these signs of busy life 
and courtly luxury, liiul an iutlescribably 
ghostly effect. 

Altogether, our travellers thoroughly 


“ Well,” said he, .seeing Phil beginning 
to laugh, “ I guess I won't trouble to go 
back with it now; |>erhap8 we'll find 
I something to tire at on the way, after 
all.” 

The drive did indeed prorluce one 
curious adventure, though not of a s|>ort- 
ing kind. A Hindu who was sitting by 
the roadside with a sick child in his lap, 
seeing them passing, sprang forward and 
implored them, in evident good faith, to 
touch the child and heal it. Arthur gave 
him some money, anil directeil him to 
the hospital ; and the jmor fellow crept 
.away, grateful indeeil, but visibly dis¬ 
appointed nevertheless. 

The big gas-lamps at the. palace g * 
the visitors’ book in which they 
their names on entering, and tlw 
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the Maharajah’s printing-press at work 
ill a small huihliiig on the right, rather 
s|>oilcfl the romance of tliis introduction 
to the home of a real Oriental soi ereigii. 
Hut the huge sliadowy audience-hall, 
with its endless rows of seats, and the 
Maharajah’s throne high above all at the 
far . end, w’as pronounced by Leighton 
himself to lie ‘‘ as good as a bit out of 
Walter .Scott.”' Phil was greatly tickled 
with the state apartments, ■where Ameri¬ 
can “rockers’ bleed the high-backed 
chairs of Louis xv., and photographs 
hung besido the stiff landscapes of 
Gi'orge Ill. -Viid wlien they looked up at 
the groat tower, one blaze of pink and 
gold to the very top, ivitli gay Hags wav¬ 
ing from every turret, and the golden 
pennon of .Jeypur shining over all, 
they were silent from sheer admira¬ 
tion. 

But even these marvels could not 
make our heroes forget all that they had 
heard from p:issing travellers respecting 
the “pet crocodiles” which the reigning 
Maharajah of .leypur was said to keep 
in his private Lank. In their eagerness 
for this crowning feature of the show, 
they hurried through the great palace 
garden without paying much attention 
to the gilded Imwers, and broad-leaved 
palms, and endless succession of tiny 
niai'ble founLiius. Scampering up a stair 
at the end of it, they came out upon a 
narrow terrace, below which lay the cro- 
coilile tank. 

There they were at last, the ugly, 
slimy, cruel things, some floating in the 
thick, foul, greenish-gi-ey water, others 
lying motionless in the full glare of the 
sun upon a flat mud-bank in one corner 
—strange pets indeed to be harboured in 
the very midst of this splendid palace ! 
On every side of the tank a smooth face 
of heivn stone, upon wliich a squirrel 
could not have found footing, ro.se sheer 
up out of the rank, stagnant ooze. -As 
he gazed down into the gloomy pit, 
Leighton could not repress a shudder .at 
the thought of the hideous bate that 
awaited any one who should fall into it, 
with those pitiless walls shutting him 
in, and the.se loathsome monsters raven¬ 
ing around him. 

Hut the more practical Phil was occu¬ 
pied with very different thoughts. 

“I say,” cried he, “this is travelling 
out of the record altogether. I came 
here to see a show of crocodiles, not to 
look .at a lot of blobs of green fat float¬ 
ing in turtle-soup. If they don’t mean 
to wake up, I guess I’m going to make 
’em ! ” 

He snatched .a stone from the heap of 
rubbish beside him (for the jiaraiiet w.as 
being repaired at that ]>oint) and sent it 
full into the face of one of the crocodiles 
on the mud-bank, which, however, heeded 
it no more than if it had been .a pea-nut. 
The Hindus who h.ad accompanied them, 
seeing what the young .sahib wanted, 
Ciideavoured to stimulate the crocodiles 
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to activity by the same method ; but, to 
.all appearance, they might as well have 
tlirown string-beans at a rhinoceros. 

Just then a young native boy, eager to 
earn a cop])er or two, sprang upon the 
parapet witli a heavy stone in his hand. 
But as he threw' it his foot slipped, and 
lurching forward lie fell headlong into 
the tank ! 

“ A rope, a rojie ! ” screametl Leighton, 
hardly knowing what lie said. 

“Olf with your turbans, quick, and 
twist them into .a rope 1 ” shouted Arthur 
to the surrounding Hindus, who were 
standing aghast at the cata.strophe. 

And he himself set the e.xample by un¬ 
rolling the cotton iiuggree twisted around 
his sun-liat. 

The men ohe 3 od at once. Three or 
four turbans, unrolled to theii' full ex¬ 
tent, maile up a length amply suHicient 
for the purjrose ; and tlie nimble hands 
of tlie Asiatics began to knot tliem to¬ 
gether with the quickness of a siiinning- 
wheel. 

“Turn on j’our b.ack, and lie still 1” 
cried Mr. Wolfert in Hindustani to the 
struggling hoy. “ Don’t he frightened— 
we won’t let tlie crocodiles touch you.” 

The boy, •whose belief in the univcr.sal 
power of the “sahibs ” w.is as implicit as 
that of tlie distressed father a few hours 
Ix'fore, never doubted this hold assur¬ 
ance for a moment. He cea.sed to 
struggle, and la>' still on Iiis hack, only 
piMldling gently' with his hands to kee]) 
himself afloat. 

But this race with death in its worat 
form .seemed likely to be a terribly close 
one. 'The crocodiles, drowsy and lialf- 
unconscious as tliey were, bad taken no 
notice of the lir.st .splash ; but when the 
l)oy' rose to the surface again, his strug¬ 
gling limb.s, tossing in the midst of that 
smooth w'ater, formed too striking an 
oliject to be overlooked. Just as Arthur 
spoke, a general movement was visible 
.among the hateful brood. In a moment 
the w hole tank was alive with paddling 
feet, and flapping tails, and grinning 
jaws, those that lay on the mud bank 
plunging heavily’ into the water, while 
those that were basking on the surface 
swung themselves round and lie.aded 
straight for the boy. 

“Let fly at’em, Ixiy's !” roared Fr.ank 
Leighton, hurling a he,avy' stone witli all 
his miglit at one of the long shovel-like 
snouts that e.aine ploughing through the 
thick slimy w.ater. “Mill you let the 
poor little fellow he eaten uji under your 
very eyes ?” 

A shower of sfone.s rattled upon the 
ridgy- backs of the crocodiles, followed 
by another and another. But the latter 
heeded these missiles as little .as those 
which had been flung at them before, 
and receiving the blows without any- 
attempt to avoid them, swam ste.idily 
on. 

“ You see I was right to bring my 
revolver, Phil, after all,” said Mr. .Sum- 


merton, quietly ; and unslinging his six- 
shooter, he tired right at the head of the 
nearest crocodile. 

The conical ball, striking obliquely 
ujion the great lizard’s scaly annour, 
glanced of!into the water ; but the stun¬ 
ning shock evidently scaled it, while the 
flicsh and the sharp report as evidently 
scared the rest. For an insLant the 
whole swarm of hideous creatures floun¬ 
dered back in dismay ; and then a huge 
gaunt monster, fully twenty feet from 
snout to tail, darted open-mouthed at the 
forlorn boy, now little more than thrice 
his own length distant. 

Frank and Ullmaim turned aw-ay their 
faces ; but all -was not lost yet. Just at 
the critical moment a second shot from 
the unerring revolver hit the advancing 
crocodile full in the jaw, knocking out 
one of its teeth, and making it writhe and 
quiver all over like a crushed .snake. 

“ I fancy that fellow ’ll liave a pretty- 
had tootliaclio to-night,” said Pliil, with 
a cliuckle, “ and he won’t be .so spry to 
run after boy-s another time.” 

Jleanwhile tlie rope of turljans had 
been lowered, and the swimmer had got 
firm hold of it. He did so not a moment 
too soon, for the mon.ster, furious with 
the p,ain of its wound, darted at him like 
an arrow from a bow. But Arthur IVol- 
fert and tlie three lads, giving all their 
strength to the pull, ran the boy up so 
briskly th.at the terrible jaws clashed 
together more than a foot below his 
dangling limbs. In another instant he 
was safe on the terrace. 

“ He’s got grit in him, and plenty of it, 
that hul,” .said Mr. Summerton, approv¬ 
ingly-. “ IVhose boy is he, anyhow ^ ” 

“He nil/ hoy, sahib,” .said a eunning- 
eyed old native gardener, sidling up to 
the p.arty-. 

“ I'eio-boy !” echoed the Philadelphian,, 
looking keenly at them both. “ Come, 
that won't do ; you're no more his father 
than I .am ! ” 

“Sahib speak truth, lie no my .son ; but 
I all same his father. Look, see 1 I find 
liiiii in b.azaar; he cry ; he say, ‘ Ma no 
hai, bap ne liai ’ (no mother, no father). 
I say, ‘ Come along,’ and he come. Hard 
keep him some time : rice plenty dear, 
hut keep him all s,ame.” 

“So he’s a waif, just as the ‘Black 
Priiico ’ was ! ” cried Prank Leigliton. “ 1 
say, Iwys. let’s luhqit him, and take liiin 
with us ! ” 

“ iVell, really- that's what I mean to 
do, witliout joking," ob.served Mr. .Suni- 
merton. “ I've been thinking for some 
time of having a boy about to do odd 
jobs for me, and here’s a right smart 
chance. Here, you fellow, what'll you 
take for this hoy-1 ” 

“Hundred rupees, s.ahib” (S.’iO). an¬ 
swered the old Hindu, with the air of an 
hone.st iiiau cheerfully making an eiior- 
nioiis saeritice. 

hundred ruivees I ” shouted Mr 
Summerton, whose American love of har- 
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r-iiaiiip awoke instantly at this harp- 
f.icpcl attempt to cheat him. “ I'll give 
vou fifty, and not a red cent more ! 
llidii't you say this minute, you old 
rogue, that you had hard wor k to keep 
liiin as it was I ” 

‘•Saliih just man, no he hard on poor 
Hindu !“ whined the gaialener. “Sup- 
ji-ise sahih give eighty rupee, all in opei-. ” 

” Fifty,” retorted Mr. Summerton, de¬ 
cisively. turning as if to walk otf. 

lint the old gardener (who would gladly 
have taken five rupees if nothing hetteV 
was to lie had) was not inclinerl to let 
such a chance esca]^! him, and hastened 
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to signify his acceptance of the pi-offered 
fifty, whi 'll he tucked away in liis ruin- 
merinind (waistband) with busineasliko 
alacrity. 

“ Well, boy, what’s your name ? ” asked 
Mr. Summerton, in the best Hindustani 
he could muster. 

” Baji,” answered the boy. 

‘‘Come with me, then, and I'll ta^e 
better care of you than Longlegs here.” 

Mr. Summerton was as good as his 
word. When they left Jeypur for Bom¬ 
bay on tlie following evening, Baji, re¬ 
splendent in a brand-new suit of clothes, 
sat “alone in his glory ” in the tiny com¬ 



partment partitioned off from the end of 
the car, and inscrilied, “ For native .ser- 
vants.” Fi-ank and Friedrich, delighted 
at having somebody to make a pet of in 
dace of the vanished " Prince," talked to 
lini incessantly through the grating, and 
stufi'ed liim with oranges, cakes, and 
sweetmeats as zealously as if he hud had 
nothing to eat for a fortnight. But 
neither thej- nor any man living could 
’ well have toreseen tc/in/ the results of 
their chance meeting with tliis friendless 
lx)y were to be. 

(To be continued.) 
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A xd now for a few practice suggestions on 
riding. 

Tlie exeren^e l)ring8 everj' part f>f the body 
into i>lay, so that very shortly a rider per- 
M'ires freely. It is tlierefore necessary that 
li)e trhole of the garnienU wom shoiihl be 
tuade of Wfxd—^just as necessary ah in foot- 
Ull or rowing. Tlie under-gariiients should 
lit clf^ to the l>ody- As the outer garments, 
ualike cricketing and Iwating costumes, are 
liiade of such ninterials ami in such a manner 
liiat a rider ina.y go anywhere without lieing 
great care is needed to see tliat 
die linings, ete., are all made of woollen 
HAterials; for tailors have a way, oven wlien 
'"lecial onlers have been given to the coii- 
of nutting canvas stiH’enings in the 
lands of the trousers and <jther places. All 
dwse are liable to give a chill ami cause ill- 
I make a nile now* of opening the 
linings of my cycling clothes w’hen they come 
from the tailor’s with my penknife, ami ex- 
nmining tlie material jdaced out of sight. 
Too mucli care cannot Ik* taken in this i*e- 
i^I-cct. (Md and experienced cyclists go so 
hr as to wear onlj' those braces that are 
of a woollen material. ' 

Next it is very iin|)ortant to get a comfort- 
ilih }«a*ldle. A sa<ldle i.s like a l»oot—it has . 
t" be worn for some time before it iMJConies a ^ 
'■"infortable lit; so that long rides should not | 
1* taken on a new .saildic. The most com- \ 
f'-nahle saddles are those made by LaTii]>Iugh 
»nd Br»)wn, and bv Brookes ; particularly j 
the “ Buffer ” saddle of the former makem. j 
In niy younger days I u.sed to take jiedes- j 
trUn tours. I found tlien that I provcnte<l j 
my feet from being chafed by rubbing them [ 
as also the inside of my socks, with [ 
'sdinary yellow soap ; the boap, as tlic foot ■ 
iP'l hot, actwl ns a iiilnicant, and effectually 
I'teventetl Idistcrs. I lind a similar plan 
aoswers iu cycling, ami effectually prevents ' 
riiaJiug. 

A’* lo the distance ridden, yonnir riilci's, 
Imnnga incclianical contrivance umfer them, ' 
Me apt to think that their progress depends ! 


IV.—PRACTICztL HINTS OX RIDING. 

on the machine they are riding ; anti that, 
having a gmid inacliiae, they can keep up 
with tlie strongest and most exi>crienced 
riders of these machines. This is a common 
and a dangerous fallacy ; the machine is 
pro|>clled by the rider, and its spoe<l to a 
great extent de|)euds on his strength and 
eruhirauce. A young rider, therefore, out 
with companions, and feeling liiiiiself out¬ 
paced, commits a very serious error, and one 
lor which he may have to pay a heavy [penalty 
afterward.s, if he endeavours to keep up witli 
them and so exhausts himself. Biding within 
one’s strength, no exercise can comjiare with 
cycling for its invigorating properties. Bid¬ 
ing iKiyond one’s strength, it at once becomes 
a most dangerous amusement. So, tlien, 
ride alone rather tlian with com|)aninns that 
outjmce you. The only way out of tliis diffi¬ 
culty is to occupy a tandem, where the un- 
equal strength or the ridors does not sever 
tlie companionship. Tanilonw, no doubt, are 
likely to lieconie more and more useil for 
tills purpose of riding in company—the soci¬ 
able, where the two riders sit side hy side, 
not having proved wholly satisfactory. I 

Though riding produces a great deal of 
thirst, it is not necessary to drink an im- ^ 
iiuKierate amount of fluid ; if the mouth is 
occasionally rinsed out with cold water, the 
thirst, which is really at the root of the- 
tongue, will be allayed. , 

Tea and oatmeal-water make the best j 
drinks. 1 carry a small spirit-kettle with me 
on my tours, and a tin of fine oatmeal, so 
that 1 can make myself the drink bv the 
roailside, or wherever I may happen to be. 

These suggestions may porhajxs seem to 
some unnecessary, hut you may uepeml upon 
it that an attention to them will greatly ' 
a<ld to the comfort and enjoyment of riding, j 
Ejrperto creHr. j 

1 must in conclusion add a little al>out the 
two great cycling organisations, tlie Cyclists’ 
Touring Club and the National Cyclists’ 
Union. j 

The National Cyclists’ Union takes up 
cycling in its legal aspect. It prosecutes in 
cases where cyclists liave lieen assaulted, it t 
(lefemls where^the.v have been unjustly at¬ 
tacked. It brings the law to l>ear on road 
surveyors who neglect to keep the highways 
in proper repair, it makes rules for racing, 
and maintains a jurisdiction over those ridem 
who enter for races. ; 

Its organisation consists of a central council 
in London, of which liord Bury is president, 
and subsidiary (‘ounoils in various parts of 
the country, termed local centres. To these 
the clulis and jnivate meinl>ers affiliate thein- 
.selves, and imve a voice iu the election of 
memliers. ; 

But the most exU-aordinary development 


in connection with cycling is the C,vcli.st.s' 
Touring Club. This gigantic club is tlie 
largest amateur organisation in existence. 
It lias no lass than 20,000 memljers, and 
boasts of divisions all over the world. 

It has l>een well defined as an association 
of cyclists for tonring purposes. With 
this object in view it ma|»s the country out 
into districts, over each of these districts it 
places a chief consul, who.se duty it is to make 
liimself a(*quainted esjiecially with the roads 
in that district, and with all other matters 
that may lie of use to touring cvcllsts. Tliese 
chief consuls ajipoint consuls in the most 
im|)ortant centres in the district, whose duty 
it is to give iiiformatioii to the chief consul 
of the state of the roads in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and to afford assistance to 
any touring member wlio may cull uj>on 
them. 

Tlien a special agreement Is made with 
good hotels wlieieby they give the memliers 
of the club the benefit of a sjiecial tariff and 
an apiMiinteil headquarters. 

The nuxhis operandi is this. A memlier 
I projKi.sing to tour in a certain part of the 
country—say a memlier living in London de- 
^ siring to ride to the English Lakes—first 
examines flic map in the club haudlxiok. In 
thi.s be finds inilicated the various chief 
consular ilistricts through which he will pass. 

I He tliereujwn sends letters to the chief 
j consuls of the.se districts asking for informa¬ 
tion. These chief consuls reply in duo 
course, affonling detailed information of that 
jmrtion of the route tliat lie.s in their particular 
districts. 

The cluh supplies its memliei's with p 
Gazette, puhlislied every montli, which is 
]>erhai>s the l>est of all the pnhlication.s con¬ 
nected with the wheel-world, inasmuch as it 
is nut conducted for profit, hut solely for the 
purjKise of disseminating information and 
exchanging views, winch makes it a 
thoroughly independent pajier. 

The uriifonu is made ol a clotli sjiecially 
manufactured for the pur|K)He, and is .so ex¬ 
ceedingly q^iiiot and unosteutatious as not to 
lie di.«*tingiiLsh,able from the or«Unary dress of 
a gentleman, though at once recognised by a 
meiiilier. 

The exigencies of a magazine article 
necessarily render it itnpossihle toi deal with a 
subject which ha-s a vhole literature of its 
own in anything more than a general manner, 
hut if I have excitoil the iutere.Ht of my 
rcatlei’s, and made them wisli to enjoy the 
jileasnres of this most delightful of recreations, 
iny juirpose will have been served, and I may 
hope at some future time to give an account 
ofsome«)ftho (lelightfui wanderings which 1 
have enjoyed from time t») timo on my silent 
steed. (TiiK E:a)) 
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KOEMAK THE VIKING; OE, THE SHIELD-BOENE BOY. 

By Professor J. F. Hodgetts, 

Latt Examiner U> the Vnieeveity of Moeeote, Professor in the Imperial Colleys of Practieat Seienes, 

Author of '* Harold, the Boy Earl," " loan Dobrof,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—HOW KOEMAK VISITED THE ORKNEYS. 



D.nlns In Hall. 


A fter the victory recorded in our last 
the vikings found themselves in pos¬ 
session of the Yormangand, first-class 
man-of-war or dragon, the Raven, a 
dragon of the second class, the Thun- 
<!erer, a dr-agon of the same kind as the 
Raven, and the White Swan, a converted 
merchant, doing duty as a dragon, for 
which her size and build fitted her, al¬ 
though, as her head and stern were un¬ 
adorned with the dragon’s liead and tjiil, 
she could be us(n 1 as a decoy by pretend¬ 
ing to be a simple merchant while filled 
with armed men. 

The merch.ant vessels were originally 
ten ships strong, but since the conversion 
of the White .Swan there were of course 
but nine, and these were ordered to sail 
in a square column of three each way. 
This column was preceded by the Yor- 
inangand a.s chief of the squadron, the 
rear was guarded by the White Swan, 
the starboard side was under the guar¬ 
dianship of the Thunderer, and the port 
under that of the Raven. 

rhese dispositions were the result of 
I'Nperience in naval w.arfare. 


' Kormak was delighted with the whole 
arrangements, and gave the Thunderer to 
Askar as his share of the spoil. 

The command of the various ships was 
entrusted to such of the champions 
whose experience and skill warranted 
such promotion. The merchant crews 
were mspeeted with a view to turning j 
them into fighting men, which in those | 
grim days did not involve much conver- ! 
sion. 

When these various precautions for the 
safety of the fleet had been adopted, 
Konn.ak said to Askar, as he was about 
to leave the Yormangand for his own 
ship, 

“Askar, does it not seem a shame to 
return so soon, when reiilly there is no¬ 
thing to return for?” 

The viking laughed grimly as he took 
Kormak’s hand in hi.s, saying, 

“ Thou art in the right, friend Kormak. 
We left home with one ship, and in a I 
I few days we are in po8.se.s.sion of thir- 
j teen. If we continue at this rate thou 
j m.aye.st become king of the Franks, or at 
•all events lord of tlie sea ! I like thy 


spirit, lad. I never .saw work Iretter 
done in all my di),y.s, and thy .attack on 
Thoraten .shall be sung by every Skald in 
Sweden and Denn\ark — Kormak the 
Viking! Ho, lad!” 

Kormak smiled at jVskar’s enthusiasm, 

“Yes, Askar, we have not done badly, 
but it is all due to thy seamanship and 
Thorward’s valou r. Glorious Thorward, 
splendid w.arrior. The whole fleet shall 
druik a solemn horn to his memory. 
But thou .art the thinking brain of the 
whole e.vpedition, true friend and trusty. 
Thou art like a good sword, Askar—.a 
sure guard to thy friend, but .a bitter 
dread to the foe 1 ” 

This was said upon the deck of the \ or- 
mangand after the first “ council of war 
had been held, so that the recognition of 
Askar’s valour and skill by Kormak was 
heard by the whole of the iu>.sembletl war¬ 
riors, who clanged their swords uimn 
their .shields. 

Kormak’s suggestion of continuing the 
cruise hiul been made just as .'\skar was 
about to leave the Yormangand to go to 
his own ship, after the council, OT 
















''YHingi Rad" as it was called in those 
daya He now stopped suddenly, saying 
to'Konnak, 

“ Friend, we must debate this in council. 
The chiefs and leaders are here, let us 
detain them and ask their opinion." 

Then Kormak bade his heralder blow 
his horn, at which the assembled cham¬ 
pions again ranged round the deck in as 
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heart of hearts ever since I was a little 
boy, has been accomplished. Thanks to 
our aid, Bersi is avenged, and I am 
appy in thinking that tlie gods have not 
rejected and cast me from them ! ’’ 

Here the speech was interrupted by 
the well-loved clang of steel thundering 
forth the applause of the brave. 

“ I have had my reward, in the death 


i3r 


crowns to win. Shall we run home, then, 
like on urchin when the runes are learnt, 
and say our task is done! Forbid it, 
Odin! We have a fleet. Let us u.se it. 
Let us sail to the Frankish coast and see 
what the gods will give us. True I have 
n-sked you for your swords upon an exjre- 
dition which is, properly speaking, at an 
end. I have therefore no claim on you 



'*They performed the ceremony of ' mtn£llnK their blood."’ 


an approximation to their favourite 
hag” form as the shape of the deck 
"Su Tlisy wore their swords 

'‘TO helmets, and carried their shields in 
'TO left hand. 

Konnak mounted the crutch in which 
the o^^.pfg not; jn use, from 

^Is'ated place he could be well 

„ l^^wpions and friends," he cried, 
toe have given us a splendid vic- 
TOy, My own object, cherished in my 


of Thorsten by my hand, for many an 
anxious day and night of sorrow. To 
you I have given all the spoil. To Yarl 
Askar the Thunderer with all she con¬ 
tains, but the merchandise and ships I 
give to you.” 

Wild applause burst from the armed 
band. 

“ Thus the whole will be divided be¬ 
tween Yarl Askar and yourselves. But I 
feel within me that there is more for us 
to do. There are lands to conquer and 


for further service, and ye are free to 
return, all who wish to do so. If ye all 
desire to return, let us .sail hack in the 
order agreed upon. I will lead you ; but 
if some will go and others stay, let us 
divide the spoil and give our iiarting 
friends such of the merchant snips a.s 
may serve their turn to take them and 
their riches home." 

What a storm of applause followed 
these words! When it had subsided 
Kormak continued. 




‘‘ Well, then, if some of you remain 
■with me, let me know who goes—tvho 
stays. Those who remain with me liolcl 
up their swords towards the heavens.” 

The champions, all but one, raised tlieir 
swords on high with a miglity sliout. 

" Let those who would return to Stveden 
raise their sword.s.” 

The one warrior ■who had held his 
blade down before now rai.sed it. 

“ How,” said Kormak, “ dost thou hate 
the viking life 3 " 

“ Nay, Yarl Kormak, but my bargain 
was to see thy revenge and gain some 
spoil. Revenge thou hast, and 1 have 
spf)il enougli. I will go home.” 

“ Right,” said Kormak, “ thou shalt 
have a ship, but who will help thee Sfiil 
lier 3 ” 

There ■w'as no answer, and the vikings 
laughed the dissentient warrior to scorn. 
(Nothing was done to him then, but that 
night he was thrown overboard by his 
coinnules.) Such were the times. 

■ Kormak then explained that Ask.ar 
having friends in the Orkney Island.s, he 
intenJed sailing thither to obtain fresh 
aid to man the ships, which were so ter¬ 
ribly short-handefl. From thence he 
meant to descend upon the I'ranks and 
win renown. 

.\fter deafening npplau.se the council 
broke up, the wai-riors sought their re¬ 
spective ships, and the Heet got under 
wiiy. 

Hut we mu.st take a rapid glance at 
certain hi.storic incidents before we pro- 
cee;l with our “siiga.” 

.\t the ])eiiod of which we write 
Harnld Harfagra was King of Norway ; 
but he had shown such tyranny in 
oppre.ssing his subjects that the greater 
number, to escape from it, had emigrated 
to Iceland. 

Fir.st of all he condemned the worship 
of the ancient gods of the nation, al¬ 
though he was far from believing in 
Christianity. In fact he believed in 
nothing but himself; and, so believing, 
demanded that his subjects should do 
the same and acknowledge /tim ns their 
divinity. This many flatly refused to do, 
and the consequence was that their lives 
were rendered so far from comfortable in 
Norway that they resolved to leave the old 
country, “mouse and man,” as the saying 
was in that queer old time. They cer¬ 
tainly took “rats” with them wherever 
they went, and some who came over to 
Kngland are said to have done us the 
favour of introducing the Norw.ay rat 
into this country. 

Among the customs which the fair- 
haired Harald meant to “ put down ” 
was that of piracy, ns he called 
the viking trade. He imperiously for- 
biwlo all the young nobility making 
thi.s lucrative profession their own, and 
banished from his court all persons who 
might be convicted of the practice. 
Such as were not of noble strain, but 
had been attracted by the love of gold 
or the fame of some grc.at leader to the 
life on the ocean wave, were not banished 
butputto an ignominious death, and this 

f rave tlie survivors great ofl’ence. For it 
lad ever been held a noble thing to 
follow the trade of war upon the blue 
water, gaining from the waves what 
others gained on shoi-e. So the fair¬ 
haired King was not a favourite, in the 
north, and jiart in anger, part in their 
despair, many of his subjccta lied to Ice¬ 
land. 

, The islands to the north of Scotland, 
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formerly said to be the abode of evil 
spirits, were also chosen a.? places of re¬ 
fuge by tliese lovers of freedom, and on 
one of the Orkney Islands Yarl Hangar 
of the Burning Brow (so called from iiis 
red hair) had built himself a hall, and 
luid sought with all his might to repro¬ 
duce his much-loved Nonvay. There 
was thehigh bank and the boM'er, the trea¬ 
sure house, and all the parts I’equired to 
make a proud yaiTs home. 

To this yarl’s jdace Askar and Kormak 
steered. By him thev were more than 
well received. But there were few men 
to go with tliem on the Frankish trip, 
aUhough all in Beornhugen (as tlie hall 
was Giulecl) would fain have joined the 
train. So that a portion of the purpose 
Askar had in view in sailing to the 
Orkneys was defeated. 

But Hangar would not let them leave 
him so. He urged them to remain, re¬ 
pair tlieir dragons, sell their swans, and 
ouy what things they lacked. So they 
remained some time witli Hangar, until 
a fresh arrival came, of which we now 
must give a full account. 

The deiM^st friend that Harald ever 
liad was a great champion called Rolf 
Rognvald. They loved each other dearly, 
and had heen such friends as only Scan¬ 
dinavians were in the times of which wc 
write. 

Harald some years previously had 
made a solemn vow never to conih his 
sunny locks, never to cut them, and 
never to take a hath until he liad sub¬ 
dued the whole of Norway. When this 
event hod fully come to pass, and lie 
was king indeed of the Norwegian land, 
he took a lieated bath, not unlike ■what 
we call a Turkish bath to-day. The 
friend who went M'ith him to aid liiin in 
this memorable act was Rolf, .surnained 
Regnvald the Grim. As it had taken 
years to accomplish the subjugation of 
the land, it may be guessed that Harald’s 
hair stood in some need of cleansing. One 
of the most necessary portions of a noi’tli- 
man’s dress was his unfailing comb, ^o 
necessary was this article to his attire, 
that we now find it in the Scandinavian 
graves as well as in the pagan Anglo- 
Saxon tombs. It happened, somehow,* 
tliat the king forgot his comb; most 
likely, having used none for so many | 
years, he never thought about it. At all | 
events, during tlie solemn rites of Hamid’s ■ 
famous bath a comb was wanting, and 
Regnvald gave tlie fair-haired tyrant 
his. 

The son of Rolf was called young Rolf 
the Ganger, from his length of limb and 
love of deeds of daring. He loved a 
viking cruise better than any treat. So , 
without taking leave of father, king, or j 
mother, he starteid with his ship, taking ^ 
a train of friends to a small place called I 
Vikeii. There tliey did fearful scathe, I 
killing and burning in the viking style. 
At last, grown tired of tliis roving life, 
they sailed bac*k home to Norway. 

Here Harald, very wroth, would listen 
neither to Rolf Regnvald s prayers noi' 
Rolf Ganger’s mother’s hitter words, but 
I banished Rolf the Ganger. "J’lie saga- 
man is much surprised that Harald 
sliould have done so, Wcause he and 
Rolf's father had been such friends; 
he mentions the story of the comb 
to slmw Itnw intimate they were, 
and he adds, “This makes it all 
the nioi’e extraordinary tiiat the son 
of tliLs same Rolf should be the very first 
to break the law against piracy, and to 


express contempt for Harald's coin- 
I mands.” But the fair-haired tyrant was 
I not a man tamely to pocket such an 
I afi'ront; lie banished the son of his 
[ dearest friend from Norway, and forbade 
j his return under any circumstances on 
I pain of degradation and the stigma of 
' nithing. 

' The young offender, repulsed by his 
I father, banished by his king, and ex- 
I ix)sed to disgrace should he ever return 
^ to his fatherland, fied to the King of 
I Sweden, wlio, however, on account of his 
' own relations to Harald, refused to re- 
j ceive him. 

! It now occurred to Rolf the Viking 
that one of tlie nioist renowned .sea- 
' rovers had been Hangvar Sigurdson of 
Beornliagen, and that the fame of his 
deeds xvas scarcely less terrible than 
that of Sigurd’s; thei'efore he re¬ 
solved to steer his course to the Orkney 
Islands, where he safely arrived soon 
after Kormak’s cordial reception by tliis 
very Yarl Hangvar. 

He was sitting with Kormak on the 
high bank xvhen the look-out on the 
watch-tower or mound sounde<l the signal 
of strangers in siglit, which, as usual, 
went from station to station until it 
reached the “ Burg.” 

The hall xvas filled with champions, 
who started to their feet when the 
sounds of the horn met their ears. The 
meal w'as nearly concluded, and thei*e 
xvas an evident de.sire to make a rush to 
tlie beach, but the di.scijiline of northern 
etiquette was too strong, and the war¬ 
riors resumed their seats w ithout leav¬ 
ing the liall until their yarl sliould give 
a sign. So sending the mead-horn round 
once more, Hangvar said, 

“Let us welcome friend.s in the hay or 
repel foes on tlie beach. Arm, warriors, 
and follow me.” 

Rapidly the champions seized their 
shields, girt on their sw’ords, and placing 
their helmets on their heads, and taking 
each his stout spear in his hand, strode 
down to the beach. The servitors 
rushed from the hall -with alarm-horns 
to call tlie retainers of tlie various cham¬ 
pions in the hall to arms, and very soon 
the lieights were tJironged witli aniied 
men, the beach was alive with warriors, 
and the bay witli boats. 

At last tlie grand dragon of Yarl Rolf 
appeared, attended by two smaller .ship.s, 
but insteiul of the blood-red flag of war 
there fluttered at the mastlieads blue 
ensigns with the peaceful dove di.splayed, 
and over them blazed the gilded token of 
the warlike Rolf, suniamed“ the Ganger,” 
or walker. 

In.staiitly the wliole concourse of war¬ 
riors, drawn up to welcome or repel, 
seemed animated with one iilea, namely, 
to show Ral]>h Ganger’, the son of Kegn- 
vald, that there were hearts still open to 
viking feelings. Every available yolle 
was tliurst forth from land, and every 
man, great and small, tritxl to .sliow tlie 
j'oung sea-king honour and expros.^ 
sympatliy witli his cause. 

On his touching the land lie was 
warmly greeted by Yarl Hsuigvar, who 
held out both hands to I’cceive liim. He 
was ]>Ia<!ed on a shield and carried up to 
the hall, standing on that wariik** 
pedestal between flangvar and Kormak 
amidst sword-clang and shicl(l-<*I}ish, to 
tlie dais, wliere lie wit down on tlii‘ high 
bank amidst the deafening ajiplause of 
the jussembled champions. 

Rolf Ganger told his talc, dwelling 
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with pathos on the ruthless conduct of 
Hamid in not listening to his (Rolf’s) 
niother’s ]>rayers and his fatlier’s re¬ 
quests. And loud were the plaudits that 
grt‘ec<*d his account of how the brave 
woman burst forth into song. He re- j 
pr^terl word for word tlie glowing verses 
containing her celebrated curse, wliich is ■ 
still nreserved in the sagas of the north. 

All these things stirred the very .soul ; 
of Koimiak, who sympathised with all 
tlu\t Rolf had suflered. Ho longed for | 
further commune with one so congenial 
in thought, nor were opportunities long 
wanting. They became as intimate as 
po^ible in an inconceivably short time. 

And the wnter passed away in festi¬ 
vities of the true Scandinavian kind, 
the love between Kormak and Rolf in¬ 
creasing as they knew each other better. 


I At last they resolved to link their for- 
, tunes together and sail with their com- 
i billed bands to tlie land of tlie Franks. 

So they performed the ceremony of 
“mingling their blood” by opening a 
vein in the left arm of eacli and allowing 
the blood from each arm to mingle on 
the ground ; then the two arms were 
bound togetlier so that the wounds 
should be ojiposed to each other. Hang- 
var, who presided at this weird cerc;- 
mony, tlien reached them two horns of 
wine. Each,drinking to tlie other’s liealth. 
drained his horn. They tlieii clasped 
eacli the hand of the other in which the 
horn had been,gripping each other tirmly 
over the hilts or their two swords stuck 
into the earth between them. They 
then exclaimed, 

“ We swear brotlierliood.” 


Whereupon Hangvar pronounced the 
words, “ le are now brothers, dcifirer 
than the sons of one mother, for ye are 
sons of one mind. Each swears, by the 
oatli of brotherhood taken over tlie 
swords, to defend the other in life, to 
avenge him in death, to deny him no¬ 
thing, to aid him in all tilings, and to 
take no word of liis amiss.” 

To this Kormak and Rolf replied, 

“ We swear.” 

The bandages were tlien removed, tlio- 
arms were free, tlie swords were returned,, 
and Rolf and Kormak were bi others. 

Some time after, spring having set in 
warm and the early summer being near 
at han<l, the preparations for the invasion 
of the land of tlie Franks, or Frankia, 
now called France, were completed. 

{To be continued.) 



I took a somewhat closer look ; to my dis* 
inar I saw 

A con.sidcrable protuberance ixjHin his 
dexter jaw; 

I asked him how it happened he had 
reached this doleful plight, 

He confessed without compunction “’twas 
along of that there fight.” 

A Ijandkercliief wa.s round his head, his arm 
was in a .sling, 

One eye was scarcely open,—f/mt resulted 
from a sting; 

He .sj>oke hut indistinctly, for a chemist’s 
fresh-hired youtli 

Had sjient some fifteen minnte-s in extract¬ 
ing a hack tooth. 


I noticed with conipa-ssion he’d his fingers 
Iwindaged up, 

He told n»e he’d lieen bitten by liLs favourite 
mongrel pnp; 

When 1 asked Iiim where his eyebrow.'?, 
were, and told him not to fib, 

He acknowledge*! without blushing he'tE 
been letting off a squib. 

I felt most truly sorry for this damaged 
little cltap, 

Wlio flcetne<l to have encountered every 
possible mishap. 

I told him he must run off home, and go at 
once to l>ed ; 

He winketl his one sound eye at me, ami 
went to play instead ! 


I WAS out the other morning for my daily 
exercise, 

^V^lcn 1 ran across a youngster whom I 
seemed to recognise; 

Twas that w'ondrous little ntstic I had 
met with once l)efore, 

A meeting which I clironiclod in 11.0.I*., 
\ol. iv.* 

I wondered what had happened, there was 
something very strange 

About the boy’s api>earance ; it liad under¬ 
gone a change. 

Hh little nose \vrh bleeding, jyid he walked 
a trifle lame. 

Yet as I Deare<l the youngster I was sure 
it wad the same. 

“Come,tell me,” said I, gently, “ liow von 
came to he so hurt ; 

Your clothes would seem to indicate you’d 
n>lled them in the dirt; 

How c(>ni»{ it that your knuckle.s are so 
bruised and Ijare of skin, 

Tliat your braces hang down broken, an*l 
for button you’ve a pin ? ” 

He said he’d l.»een in swimming, and a hoy 
had “stole” his clothes; 

(It w.a.s evident the episode had ended in 
lianl blows) ; 

That'a farmer caught liim “ shinning up a 
stubljard apple-tree,” 

And in glutting ilown he’d fallen, and had 
scarified his knee. 

* No. 104. 
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O NE of tlie best-kHOwn edible fungi is Uie 
Morell. There are three species in Britain, 
all of whicli are eaten ; but the great bulk 
of those used here are iin|>orted from Ger¬ 
many, where it is renorted that the peasants 
had at one time to tie stopped from burning 
<lown the forests in order to increase the 
range of growth of these delicious mush* 


AMONG THE MUSHHOOMS. 

PART IV.‘ 

and have no odour, and are dried and sold 
for seasoning. 

We may as well leave these edible fungi 
with Dr. liadham’s sorrowful complaint: “I 
have indeed grieved to see pounds innumer¬ 
able of extempore beefsteaks mrowing on our 
oaks in the shape of Fiatiuina hepatica; 
Agaricm Jusipcs to pickle, in clusters under 


owing to more ear-catching EuglLsk ones 
being non-existent! 

And now for a few more curiosities. Here 
is the Bird’s Nest Fungus, w*liich in early 
youth has the upmr )mrt of the cup tiUed 
with a thick lic^uid held in place by a thin 
covering at the top. In time this covering 
passes away, exposing what look like eggs 



Latticed Fungus. 


Corn Smut. 



roonw! It seems that Morells grow most 
abundantly in soils over which tire has 
passed. 

Another culinary fungus—and probably 
the most famous of them all—is the Truffle, 
which has been a luxury ever since tlie days 
of Pliny. Truffles are always found grow¬ 
ing under trees and deep in the soil. Ours 
mostly come from the Wiltshire anil Hainp- 
sliire downs, but in France they are found 
chiefly in oak woods. Dogs are specially 
trained as tniffle-liunters, and by their keen 
scent discover them and “point” to them as 
if tiiey were game. In some places pigs are 
used, out the dogs are said to Ire the best. 


them ; puff-balls, which some of our friends 
have not inajdly compared to sweetbread for 
the rich delicacy of their unassisted llavour ; 
Hydna, as good as oysters, which tliey some¬ 
what resemble in taste ; Agarit'Hst ddiewsus^ 
reminding us of fender Iamb-kidney; the 
beautiful yellow Chanfarelle growing by the 
bushel, and no basket but our own to pick 
up specimens on our way ; tlie sweet, nutty 


within, and allowing them to leave the nest 
and hang suspended on the outside by iln* 
long sleniler thread attivclied to one of llie 
two flattened sides. Each of these eggs is a 
case containing millions of the reproductive 
bodies of the plant! 

Our next specimen is the Cave Fungiii 
from the limestone caverns of Penrisylvaiiis, 
wliicli is upwards of six inches in lengfli, 


Touchwood. 


Cave Fungus. 


The “ sport” takes place in the winter, chiefly 
during December and January. Our illus¬ 
tration shows a truffle at its ]arge.st and liest 
—roundish in outline, of the size of a large 
black walnut, with the surface black and 
wrinkled as if by pressure, and the interior 
solid and browmish, and exhaling an agree¬ 
able wlour. Some truflles are gatliere«l in 
May, but these are white, never blacken, 


lioletHs in vain calling himself tdidis when 
there was none to believe him ; the dainty 
Orcade-s, the Agarkus heicrophyllun^ which 
tastes like the crawfish when grilled ; and 
the red and green s|>ecies of Agaricus to cook 
in any wav, and equally good in all.” After 
wliich it docs seem ratlier too bad to class 
all these things as “ toadsttsds,” and com]>el 
\is to give the long-winded I^tin names, 


! of a pure white, and soft and light Iih 
! cotton. . 

Another strange object is the I'eilar .vpp* 
found on American cedar-trees—an irrcg*j!'‘j^ 
[ mass as large as a walnut and of a beautmi 
I brown. In wet weather the long orange- 
! coloured gelatinous threads liecoine 
, spicuous, ami tlie fungus is mistaken 
I many for the “fnnt ” of tlic cedar-tree. ^ 
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Bjiyasircll find a place for the worst of all 
rhe*fiiti«ii. Here it is, Clathrus rancdlatxis^ 
a network of trellised coral, beautiful to look 
ijou. violently poisonous, and so utterly 
alwiuinaWy odoriferons that we cannot con- 
.vive how onr artist could sit still and sketch 
j] unless it was kept outside the house and he 
viewed it through the window pane. 

Another offensive fnngns in a quiet sort of 
aay is the Com Smut {UstUago inayjdu)^ 
vbieh does a great deal of damage in the 
iiiai^ fields. It takes possession of tlie 
kernels while they are still quite young, i 
traniifonniiig the tissue into its own long ' 
iiiycelinons threails, which afterwards produce ' 
ihe thousands of blackish spores. Very often I 
only a few’ kernels are attacked in each cob, ! 
ami then we have the state of things so j 
::nipiiically shown in our aketcli. Another of j 
ibe^ com pesta is ergot of rye, otherwise i 
'Yarkrps purpHrea. Bread made of rye so ^ 
attack^ produces a disease called ergotism, ‘ 
vrhirh ha< on .sercral occasions prevailed ex- , 
lensively in Europe as if it were a plague. 
Another of these baneful fungi is rust or 
Vuftinia graminis, which times innumer¬ 
able h.v changed a field of growing wheat 
•If oats into premature old age. A prolific 
l-iaa! if PufTtnia. Each mature spore bears 
irom five to ten sporidia, and from each of 
these from one to fifty cluster cups may 
•‘■>alt, and if every' s|xjre in all the stages 
ieveloped unchecked the result would be 
l.rj<12,^,000,000,000,000 of its «lescendants I 
liaring the sea^n I j 

Out collection of the different forms of 
tnogiwauld be incomplete witliout a Polg- 
pona, and we here give a familiar friend, 
tjfce the Brazilian species that illuminates 
iheforestsinthe evening, Touchwood isphos- j 
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phorescent. From it amadou, or Clenaan 
tinder, is made, the slices l)eing beaten out 
and &oake<l in salt|>etre. Uns of the Poly- 
jiores, the big one— P. sqitamosiis —makes ex¬ 
cellent razor-strops and Knife*shar])eners, and 
another— F. is the dry rot of oak- 

built shijjs, the dry rot of shim built of fir- 
wckkI beinc a Mcrulim. To tlie same order 
as tlie PoTypores belong the famous lieef- 
steak, wdiicli at first looks like a strawl>erry, 
then grows like a tongue, and assumes a 
liver colour above and a fiesh colour lielow. 
It contain.H a red Juice, and in section is 
streaky and crimson, like lieetroot. It grows 
oftenest on old oaks, and may run u]i till it 
weighs thirty pounds. It is unmistakable. 

One of the most brilliant of our British 
fungi is the AnmniUt wu^caria, which has a 
bri^it scarlet pileu.s studded with golden 
wart.s. It is violently {loisonous, though in 
Northern Asia it is cixilied and treated until 
it liecomes an intoxicant, having curious 
effects. There are thirteen species of Aina- 
niia, and all of them are best left severely 
alone. Another bright-coloured mushroom, 
and with almost as bad a reputation, is the 
deep-scarlet Russvla enieticn, which has 
crowded white gills and white stems. In 
fact, the lieefsteak is the only red-coloured 
funpis that it is safe to have anything to do 
with. 

It has lieen said that all fungi are yioisonous 
that have the cap very thin in proi>ortion to 
the gills, or the stalk growing from one side 
of the cap, or all the gills of equal length, or 
a milky juice, or run speedily into a dark 
Iluid, or jKissess a hairy collar. This is not 
quite correct, but it is on the right side. The 
l)e.st and safest ])ktn, however, is to collect 
fungi merely as Ixitanical specimens, and not 


attempt to eat tliem until the species has 
iKjen accurately ascertained by reference to 
a text-book with coloured plates. If w'e must 
eat mushrooms before we know' fungology, 
let us grow our own, and this, according to 
Sir Joseph Paxton, is the best way to 
do it:— 

“ Collect a .sufficient quantity of fresh horse- 
droppings, as free from straw as possible; 
lay it in an o}»gii shed in a heap or ridge. 
Here it will heat violently, and in con.^e- 
queiice should be now* and then turned for 
.sw'eetening. After this has subsided to 
moderation it will be in a fit state for form¬ 
ing into a bed. In the jirocess of making Iho 
lied the dung should put on in small quan¬ 
tities, and beat lirmlv and equally togetlier 
until it is the required size. In tliis state lei 
it remain until the hi^he.st degree of heat to 
w'hich it is capable of coming is ascertained, 
which may be readily done by inserting a 
heat-stick and preasing it w*ith the hand. If 
not found violent, the spawn may be broken 
np into pieces of two or tliree inches square 
and put into holes about three inches in 
depth by six inches asunder, over its surface. 
Auer this, throw' a very small quantity of 
vveil-broken droppings over the wdiole. In 
this state let it remain for two or three weeks, 
when a loamy soil may lie put on about an 
inch or an inch and a half tliick, and gently 
patted with the spade. If the temperature 
of the house lie kept aliout sixty or sixty-five 
degrees mushroom.s may be exjiected in six 
weeks. It is not well to water the beds much, 
particularlv wlien bearing. It is much lietter 
to throw ii little water over the jiatli and flues, 
W'hich w ill improve the colour and flavour of 
the mushrooms.” 

(THE END.) 


THE YOITHG WIZAED. 

Bv Professor Hoffmans, 

Author of Modem 2Iagic,'' " Drowin^-Toom Ainxieevientsf etc., etc. 

V.—THE SlIOAVEU OF MONEY THE MULTIPLICATION OF MONEY. 


AViKO exhausted the reserve of coins in 
the left hand, it would seem that the 
•rick roust be at an end, or that at any rate 
•Aecoia ealy (that remaining in the right 
•ttrd) cin be afterwards priKluced. But sucli 
j'kao ui«an.s the case. Still keeping the 
'•“ia ia ibe ri^i^it hand ]>Hliued, the jicrforiner 
r^-marks, “ Let us see howwe are getting on.” 
fr<ia»ferring the hat to the. right liand, he 
inside as if to see liow much money has 
csllected, an<l then, dij)ping in the left 
takes out a handful of coins, and lets 
ilmn run back again into the hat. This he re- 
f*«ts once twice, but on the second or tliird 
lets fall only one or two coins, re¬ 
tiring the bulk ill tfie left hand to serve as 
a inah reserve. Remarking “ AVe have done 
■well, but we niu.*‘t have some more 
y^t. he transfers the hat Ijack to the left 
iiand ud continues as before, doing bis liest 
to v&rr the method of uhtainiiig the 
rvias. 

*'x»rae little fun may be made by pretending 
to {ikk up coins from the half-oi>en hands of 
’'delators, and thanking them for their lilie- 
u/ '* winter time, when mutfs are used, 
will help the conjurer to a very good effect. 
1 ^ wrformer, catchini; sight of a mutt* lying 
ltdy’s lap, says, “ Excuse me, madam, but 
i tiitak I saw a coin float in this direction.” 
^'aj'ing, lie picks up the muff by one end, 
*ft<l in doing so lets the iialmed coin slip 
’liroagh it, with singularly illusive effect. 
rDCcoin obviously comes from the niiift* and 
't ‘loes not strike the spectators that it has 
dropped throngh it from the hand of the 
i'^noTmer. A glove or pocket-handkerchief 
“'ay be picked up from a lady's lap, or a 


little boy's cap taken off liis head, and the ' 
coin apjiarently shaken out of it. I 

Many jierfomiers, after having worked 
eight or ten “catches” with a single coin, 
come among the audience, and begin to 
collect in larger quantities, tliree or four coins 
at a time, from under chins, off laities’ Inm- 
neta, and so on. For this purpose the per- 
former must have in one of his jxichettes a 
further supply of coins, say three or four. 
These are at a convenient opportunity taken 
in the right hand, and are clipped against the 
low’er joints of the second and third fingers. 
When “caught” the performer shows them 
loose in his hand, but as he turns over the 
hand to apparently drop tliem into the hat he 
again cliiie them as almve described. Mean¬ 
while tiie left hand (which is by thi.s time 
empty), gives the hat a sharp downward jerk, 
ana the drink of the coins already in the 
crown simnlates with sufficient resemblance 
the sound which the coins shown would have 
made if they had l>een actually dropped 
therein. 

The weak point of the trick as above de- 
scrilied is that the right hand cannot be .shown 
empty before proceeding to catch a coin. In 
order to meet this difficulty some per¬ 
formers use a coin with a loop of liair 
attached to it, the loop being slipped 
over the forefinger, when the coin by a 
slight jerk may be made to hang either 
in front or at back of the hand at ideasure, 
and BO to appear and di.sap|)ear. \Vhen the 
coin is at the^ck of the band the palm may 
of course be show’n empty. After liaving 
been used two nr three times in this manner, 
the hair is broken, and the coin thenceforth 


' manipulated in the wdinary way. To use 
I the suspended coin effectively, however, a 
good deal of iiracticc is necessarj', and it is at 
best a clumsy exjiedient. The same amount 
of practice may be mucli more usefully ex- 
jiended in ac([uiring the power of passing an 
uiipreiiared coin to tlie back or front of the 
liand. In this case, to “ vanish ” the coin, it 
is pushed by the thumb edgeways between 
the second and third fingers, and held at the 
Itack of the hand by the pressure of those two 
lingers. When it is desired to reproduce it, 
a slight upward jerk, accompanied by a 
relaxation of the pressure, will oring the coin 
into the hand again, the movement being so 
quick as to bo invisible. Or, if preferred, 
tne coin may l»e jerked direct from the back 
of the liand into the air, and there actually 
caught, the efl'ect lieing marvellously illusive. 

Tlie two sleights last above descrilieil are 
not very difficult to acquire, but if the novice 
finds them lieyond him, a similar effect may 
be proiinced by mechanical means. There ia 
an ele«mnt little appliance for this purixxse, 
originally of French invention, but improveil 
upon and perfected by Mr. Bland, of Oxford 
Stjeet, a well-known and reliable maker of 
magical apparatus. It is attaclied to the 
right wrist of the perfoniier, inside the sleeve, 
and shoots a coin into his liand at pleasure, 
the mere e.xteuBiou of the arm causing the 
mechanism to ojierate, wliich it will do eight 
times in succession. With tliis little npj>a- 
ratus the right hand may lie shown empty at 
pleasure, a coin “caught,’’and made to serve 
tor two or three passe-s, then thrown into the 
hat, and the hand again shown empty, and 
so on. * 
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THE MVLTIPLICATION OF MONEY. 

The coins collected as above may he made 
to serve for what is known as the “ Multiiili- 
< ation ” trick, which will follow the Shower of 
^[ouey very effectively. As, however, the 
actual coins in tlie liat are <;eucrally fewer by 
-a j^ood many than the number professedly 
collected, it will Ijc well, in the tii*st place, to 
make yood the debcieucy. This is done by 
liavin" n reserve of coins, say ten or a dozen, 
eitlior in a convenient jiocket or on a shelf 
lieliind the performer’s kible. Such a shelf, 
known os the servante, is a regular adjunct 
of the professional conjuiing table. It should 
1)6 alK>ut six inches in width, about a foot 
shorter than the table itself, and should be 
covered with cloth, so as to dea<len the sound 
^f any article suddenly placed on it. Where 
it is necessary to drop any article on the 
scrixintc a padded box or tray is ]uit thereon 
to receive it. The servante sliould lie fixed 
at just such a height from the ground that 
the perfonner can take any article from it 
without liending either the lM>dy or the arms. 

The reader should take si)ecial note of 
this account of the servante^ as it plays a 
part in the large majority of stage-tricks. 
Where it i.s necessary secretly to procure or 
to get rid of any article too large to l>e con¬ 
veniently pocketed, the servante offers the 
readiest means of doing so. 

In the present instance we will suiipose 
that the performer, having just concluded 
tlie “shower of money” trieJe, has .secured, 
unknown to the audience, a handful of 
:simi!ar coins from the servante of his 


table. (If ho does not possess a table with 
a servante^ the coins may be hidden 
lieliind some small object on the table). His 
first object is to secretly add these to the 
coins already in the hat. This is best done 
by dipping the liand containing the coins into 
the liat, bringing it uj) with them (shown 
openly), as if calling attention to the quan¬ 
tity, and letting them run l>ack into the bat. 
He remarks—“ We seem to have done pretty 
well ; let ns see how many we have.* He 
accordingly counts, or asks some one else to 
count, the coins out of the hat on to a tray 
which he holds out for that purjiose. To all 
apjiearance this is a iM^riectly ordinary tray, 
hut in reality it is apiece of apparatus known 
to conjurers as the “multiplying tray.” 
There is nothing suspicions about its appear¬ 
ance, hut it is actually made double, and 
l)ctwoen tlie njiper and under surface-s tliero 
is a fiat tube or receptacle, open at one end, 
and just allowing room for four luilf-crowns 
(or such other coin a.s the iierformer may be 
using), laid side by side. The coins liaving 
Ijcen counted out on this trav arc found to 
he (say) twenty in numl»er. 'flie perfonner 
asks if all present are satisfied a.s to the 
iinml)er, and on lieing assured in the atlirma- 
tive, ])ours tlie coins hack again into the hat, 
wliich he asks some one to hold for that pur¬ 
pose. In doing so he takes care so to hold 
the tr.ay that the open end of the tnl)e shall 
l>e downwards, and therefore tlic four con- 1 
coaled coins pour out from under the edge of j 
the tray, and mingle witli tlie rest in tlie hat. 
He now asks the person holding tlie hat to : 
give him back four coins, wliicli he takes | 


lietween tlie second finger and thumb of his 
left hand, in readiness for the tonrniqnef. 

“You had twenty coins,” he says, “and 
you have given me four. How many does 
that leave you?” Tlie answer is naturally, 
“Sixteen.” “ Very good,” he replies; “I 
am now going to pa.ss these four coins from 
my hand back again into the hat, when yon 
will again Iiave twenty.” Then (aiiparcntly 
taking the coins in the rigltt haml by the 
tonrniqnet) he says, “One, two, three, 
jiass ! ” at the same time making a throw¬ 
ing motion with the right hand, and .sliowing 
it emptv. The coins are counted, and it is 
found tliat the liat again contains twenty. 

Some jierfonners dispense with iho multi¬ 
plying tray, and iDStea<l palm four coins in 
the right hand (from the sa'vantc or from a 
secret })ocket) and hold the tray in the same 
hand, with the coins unilemeath. After the 
numlier has lieen counted tlie four concealed 
coins are sliot direct from tlie liaiid into the 
plate with the rest. 

I have above given, lie it remeniliereil. the 
bare mechanical working or. in other wonls, 
the mere skeleton of the trick. If I wore to 
attemjit to give complete “ patter ” for every 
trick 1 sliould make very slow iirogre-ss A\ith 
my explanations, hut without such iiatter the 
trick would he flat and lifeless, it will l)e 
for the ]>erformer in each instance to think 
out a neat and appropriate verbal accompani¬ 
ment for his manipulations, after the manner 
already indicated in reference to the “ Flying 
Money.” 

(To he contojned.) 


GITR BRITISH PEBBLES: 

AVHERE AXD HOW TO FIND, AND HOW TO CUT AND POLISH THEM. 

By TitE Bev. a. N. Malax, m.a., f.g..s. 

PART V. 

De-scription of the Plate.— (.See the Coloured Plate.) 


1. Foasll sponge; filaments completely fllliut; the 
pebble, radiating from a central root over the entire 
surface. Eastbourne. 

2. Zoophyte partially decomposed during process of 
conversion into flint; fragmentary tentacles and 
■debris moss. ChosU Beach. 

3. Banded flint from gravel of school-playground. 

4. Quartz pebble, showing ringed arrangement round 
.•separate centres. Cievedon, .Somei’set- 

5. Sipho)>ia : zoophyte in flint, showing cross-section 
of numerous longitudinal tubes. Saiulown, Isle of 
Wight. 

0. Pebble of amethystine ch.alcedony. Chcsil Beach. 

7. Clialcedony, with rich markings of black "weed,” 
!^ometimc8 falsely called " niocna-stone.’’ Cheail 
Beach. 

8. Sponge nondescript: pale tints and delicate 
organisation. Chesil Bench. 

n. rurimis zoophyte in black and red flint: ringed 
•cuticle; tubular structure. Eastbourne. 

10. Fluor-spar. Derbyshire. 

n. Ohalccdonlc pebblo containing sand, and show¬ 
ing banded arrangement similar to that of agates from 
the trap-rocks. Chesil Beach, 

12. Zoophyte, docompf>sed, coloured in rich orange 
and deep black by oxides of iron. Seaton, .South 
Devon, 

l.X Cho:inlte, delicately displayed over surface of 
rounded pebbie. Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

14. .\lcynnite; sometimes called “dead man's finger." 
-Sandown, isle of Wight. 

Ifi. Choanito, partially decomposed in mos-s: cross- 
■section; Heating in translucent ijurple chalcedony. 
Eastbourne. 

16. Banded flint, showing verj' prominent rings. 
Chcsil Bench. 

17. Variegated flint, with cuiious representation of 
liumaii cur. Chesil Beach. 

15. Very flue moss-agate : rich arrangement of moss 
in red, orange, and black; floating In blue chalcedony. 
Easlbourtie. . . 


10. Longitudinal section of chosnlte; ver>'perfect; I 
showing cross-section of spiral parjwltlo wonn, which 
seems generally to have infested these creatures. I 
Found at Brighton by Rev. A. Cyril Pearson, of chess . 
celebrity. I 

20. Conglomerate, Seaton. These pebbles are com¬ 
mon upon the benches of South Devon, and when 
tinted with red they make very effective specimens for 
a cabinet. 

21. Large sponge: filaments well displayed over 
entire surface. Eastbourne. 

22. rxjngitiuHnal section of choanitc in transparent 
; pearl-grey chalcedony, inipregtjated with flukes of 

black iron oxi<le : very delicate tentacles much decom¬ 
posed, us is usual in grey chalcedonies. Chesil Beacli. 

I 23. Ring-agate; belonging to a class of pebbles ' 
I totally distinct from any of tho foregoing; found in 
\ cavities of trap-rocks. Montrose, N.B. | 

I 24. Very beautiful ring-agato of remarkable size. ' 
Montrose. 

2 ~k Ijind.scape-agatc with moss and fragmentary ten¬ 
tacles. Siiudown, Isle of Wight. i 

26. Beetle stone : clay ironstone, originally soft, ! 
with infiltration of cipaquc white (|Uiirtz : subjected to 
groat pressure during process of soliitiftcatinn. These 
aro most curious and interesting objects. Tenby. 

27. Mos-s-ngate, evidently of molluscous origin. 
Chesil Beach. 

28. Cross-section of beautiful chnanite floating in 
white chalcedony. Sandown, Isle of Wiglit. 

I 20. Cross-section of very perfect choauite; showing 
one section of spiral parasite. Eastbourne. 

I 30. Beautiful nondescript zoophyte with waving ten- 
I tacles. Eastbouriie. 
j 31. Ring-agate. Montrose. 

I 32. Beetle-stone ; other half of 26, showing remark- 
I able variety produced by removal of a thin slice. Six 
or eicht ilifferent "beetles” might have been made out 
of this specimen. Tenby. 

33. Nondescript zoophyte. Eastbourne. 

34. Ringed and banded agate. Montrose. 

35. Curious and rare moss-agate : orange and black 

I arrangement in blue cbnlcedony, Eastbourne. | 


36. Ring-agate. Red carneliau with crystalliuo 
centre. .Montrose. 

37. Very handsome moss-agate. Eastbourne. 

38. Shell-agate: shc-Us seen imbedded In silicifled 
substance of xiollusca. ChesU Beach. 

30. Clioanite. Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

40. Amorphous agate. Montrose. 

41. Madrepore in flint. Sidmouth. 

42. Foasll mollusc. Eastbourne. 

43. Conglomerate. Chesil Beacli. 

44. Fine choauite. Sidmouth. 

4.'). Siphonia, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

40. Large Siphonia. Chesil Beach. 

47. Beautiful pebble of purple chalcctlony: showing 
structure akin to that of agates from llie trap : pr ■- 
palily the nmst beautiful iiebble evei’ found in tne 
locality. Chcsil Beach. 

Yoti have now an idea of the kinds of 
jiebble.s we find upon our lieaclies. I have 
not drawn any jaspers, because jis a rule 
they are not very interesting;. E«;y])TiiiB 
iasiKjrs are magnificent .stones, hut the Eng¬ 
lish type Inus not much to commeud if. riiev 
are opaque, of dark green, orange, or Itrown 
colour. The green kind .speckled with red 
known as “ blood-.stone.” When assnciatc'l 
witli cdialcedony they may l>e called josjier- 
agates. I have only found a few sueli, aiul 
they are not very attractive specimens. 

No two of the stones we have ]»cen consi¬ 
dering are alike ; and yon m.ay perhaps say, 
“ I can never expect to fin<l any like thosc 
you have drawn.^’ But no two sliecp are 
exactly alike; and yet a little child, 'vhen 
sliown a picture of a sheep, recognises similar 
animal.s on tlie common without much mental 
ettbrt. 

(To he continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


TffE FOOTBALL SEASON. 

Laws op the Football Association. 

1 The limits of the ground shall 1»e innAlmnm 
1 'tb. i'A'y*nis; mininmni length, 100 yards; maxi- 
c.nm 'i^a Uh. 100 yards ; ndnlmum hrciidth. 50 yards. 

I ’ - leocUi siid brefulth shall l>e marked off with flaga 
01- u>uch-lii.c: and the goals shall he upright posts, 
.i.iii yartU apart, with a bar across them eight feel 
"i-ro the srooud. The average circuuifer..iice of the 
bull sluUl l>e not less than twenty-seven 
io.bei. and not more than twenty-eight inches. - 
; The winners of the toss shall have the option of 
Vvi- S.oT choice of goals. The game shall be roni- 
roem-e.t by a place-kick from the centre of the ground 
iMbe direction of the opposite gi.>al-liiie. The other 
nfiall not upproftch within ten yards of the hall 
III,til it is kicketl off. nor shall any player ou either 
s.Jf ptsi the centre of the ground in the directiou of 
iis uppoDcnt’s g:«)al until the ball is kicked off. 

I Eads shall only be chsngetl at half time. After a 
'«li5Woo the losing side shall kick-off, but after the 
ctiDg-of cikIs at half-time the b.all shall be kicked off 
bj dw i.-pposite side from that which originally did so, 
ud always as provided in Law 2. 

4. A gial shall he won when the ball has passed 
'«rt*recB the goal posts under the bar, not b^ing 
ihn-un knocked ou, or cjirried by any one of the 

fide. The ball hitting the goal or boundary 
I-su. orpoal bar, and rebounding into playj is consl- 
4-red in play. 

5 tihenthc ball Isin touch, a player of the opposite 
$Wetolh4t which kicked it out shall throw it in from 
(Ik point OQ tlie boundary liao where it left the 
cp-aod. Tlie thrown-, facing the field of play, shall 
NU the hall above his head and throw It with both 

{Q any direction, and it shall be In play when 
ihrwn in. Tlie player throwing It in shall uot play it 
lAhl it has been played by .another player. 

6 'Alien a pUjer kicks the ball, or throws it in 
ln<ai toQcb. any one of the same side who. at such | 
:ifiment of kicking or throwing, is nearer to the oppo- 
iifnu’joal-lins U out of play, and may not touch the 
loll bimsclf, or iti any way whatever prevent any other 
C'ATerfroBi doing so until the ball has been played, 
c!i!«s there are at sni^ moment of kicking or throw- 
L'-s It least three of his opponents nearer their own 
ciai liiie, but no player is out of pl.ay in the case of a 

:'vncT-ldck. or when the ball is kicked from the goal¬ 
ie. or when it has been last played by an opponent. 

7 When the ball is kicked behind the coal-line by 
<■»* of the opposite side, it shall be kicked off by any 
*« of the players behind whose goal-line it went, 
witbio sit yards of the nearest goal-post: but, if 
tii'k**! tehiiul by any one of the aide whose goal-line 
d IS, I pUyer of the opposite side shall kick it from 
wnhia one yard of the nearest comer flag-post. In 
<iUw caw no other player shall be allowed within 
s.*.yudBof the ball until It is kicked off. 

5. N'o pUyer shall carry, knock on, or handle the 
H'l under any pretence whatever, except in the 

d the goal-keeper, who shall be allowed to use 
bi bsuils in defence of his goal, either by knocking 
■"-flor ihrowing. but uot cairying the ball. The goal- 
iteper may W changed during the game, but not more 
tUc Mie player shall act as goal-keeper at the same 
liar.ind oo second player shall step in and act during 
say period in w hich the regular goal-keeper may have 
itcsted his position. 

* In DO case shall a goal be scored from any free 
lack. DOT shall the bull be .again played by the kicker 
tntil h has Ijeen pluved by another player. The kiek- 
■4 iihl comer-flag kick shall be free kicks within the 

ol this rule. 

10- Seiiher tripping, hacking, nor jumping at a 
Fh)«r ihall l>e allowed, and no player shall use his 
to hold or push his adversary, or charge him 
t%Jt tehiud. -A player with his back towards his 
^tptsicBU' goal cannot claim the protertion of this 
•“il?, wbeu charged from behind, provided in the 
'pimcinoftlie umpires or referee he, in that portion, 
uvufully Impeding his opponent. 

11. No pb.yer shall wear any nails, excepting such 
tare their heads driven in flush with the leather. 

' iwH plates, or gutta-pereha on the soles or heels of 
1» Wits Of on his shin guards. Any player discovered 
'.a'ntrisg this rule shall be prohibited from taking 
iarther part in the game. 

li in the event of any infringement of rules 5, fi. 

' ?, or 10. a free kick shall lie f«rfeited to the oppo- 
due.from tlie spot where the iiifringeiuent took 
Ikes. 

li In the event of an appeal for any supposed iii- 
Ir.cMaent t>f the rulca, the ball shall be in play until 

* i'usinfi has lieen given. 

h TAch of the competing clulis shall be entitled to 
'Jl iiat na umpire, whose duty it shall be to decide 
\t iUpuigid poliits when .appealed to ; aud by mutual 
*njtjiffmcnt a referee may be chosen to decide in all 

* utt ol dltfererice Iwtween the umpires. 

1^ The refifree shall have power to stop the game 
» the cTcnt of the spectatois luterfcrlug with the 
fUte. 

Befinitio.x or Tkrms. 

A iJace-kidt is a kick at the liall while It is on the 
in any position In which the kicker may 
to place it. 

•* five kick is a kick at the ball in any way the 
J-fket pleases, when it is I^ng on the ground, none of 
kicker’s opjioncnts being allowed within six yards 
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of the ball; Init in no case can a player be forced to 
stand behind his own goal-line. 

Hacking is kicking an adversary intentionally. 

Tidpping Is throwing an adversary by tlie use of the 
legs, or by stooping in front of him. 

Knocking on is when a player strikes or propels the 
ball with Ills hands or arms. 

Holding includes the ohstrnction of n player by the 
hand or any part of the arm extended from the body. 

Handling is understood to be playing the ball with 
the hand or arm. 

Touch is that part of the field on either side of the 
ground which is beyond the line of play. 

Currying is taking more than tw'o steps when hold¬ 
ing the bail. 


THE “BOY’S OWN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL FUND. 


(Co«fi*ibi4fion« receiced up to October 26.) 

£. 8 . < 1 . 

Brought forw'ard.. ..217 5 6 

October 5.—A. B. George (Montrose), Is.; 

0. W. H. (Blockhenth). 2s. Od.: Collected 
by Robert 8. Whipple (Richmond). 

.-ei Ss. 4d.; Collected by Marshall Bell 

(.Vlnwick), 6s.1 11 10 

October C. —Collected by Charles ilagra 
(London, iv.). 128.: Collected by A Reatler 
(I.ondon, N,), Is. 9d.; Collected by Hugh 
Aveny (Manchester), £2 lOs. .. .. 3 3 9 

October 7.—Collected by James Hampton 

(King's Lynn).0 4 1 

October 8.—Collected by J. .S. Clarke (Bath), 

.€1 58.; H. P. Thompson (Hoptou), 2s. Gd.; 

W. E. Diaper (Tostock), le. 18 6 

October 0. — “ ITince” (Clapton), 28. 6d.; 

Collected by flamuel Harrison (Bucking¬ 
ham), 148.: Collected by J. Griffith (Pan, 

France), £1: Collected by Jrviue Wil¬ 
liams (Hy the), Cs. 6d.: Collected by Archie 
Leslie (Elgin), 78. 6d.: Colleeteil by Austin 
Partner (NouconfoTinist Grammar School, 

Bishop's Stortford), 33.; Francis 8. Young 
(ditto), 28.: Ralph Collard (ditto), 3s. 7d.; 

Robert Black (ditto). Is.8 0 1 

October 10.—Collected by H. F. Chillcott 
(Bristol). This collector has shown what 
con be done by perseverance. He has had 
seven cards, and when sending this first 
instalment of £10 wrote to say that there 

was " more to follow,” .10 0 0 

October 12.—Willie X.angdale, Ss. 6d.; 

■'Cranleigh" (I.ondon, S.W.), £1 Is, .. 14 0 

October 13.—Collected by Arthur E. Pen- 
fold (Croydon), 43.; Collected by Percy 
Green (London), ICs.; Collected by Willie 
and Bertie Lasham (Birkenhead), 59. 15 0 

October 15.—Liudum (Lincoln), 2s. CkI. ; 
from the Iwys of the Oakham ".School 
House," £3; P. C. King, 13; J. C. K. 
(Tunbrii^e Wells). 73. Gd.; Alfred H. 


Cowley (Victoria Dock). Is. .. 3 12 0 

October 1C.—W. 11., 5s.; Odd Fellow, Is. .. 0 G 0 

October 17.—Collected by Herbert W. Hus¬ 
band (Bournemouth), £l 10». ; S. Loudon 
Stamp Company, Ss. 6d.; Four Boarders 
at the " Biigg ” Grammar School, 2s. .. 1 14 0 

October 19.—Collected hy George Palmer 
(London, K.). 10s. Gd.; Spes (Hazelwood), 

2s. Od.; Cymry, Is..0 14 0 

October 20.—A Sportsman, 58.; Collccte<l 
by James J. Jones (Kyarth), Gs.; Collected 
by F. V. Longhurit (London), £1.. .. 1 11 U 

October 21.—Collected by Thomas Winter 
(Newcastle), 17 b. ; W. A. and A. H. Bone 
(.Stockton), 59.; the "S. P. B.” (Brighton), 

8s. 4d.1 10 4 

October 22.—Three Sisters (London) .. 0 16 

October 23.—De. W. L. (London, S.W.) .. 0 4 G 

October 24.—J. Binning (Manchester), Is. ; 

Collected by James Thornton (Kings 

Lynn), 128. Gd.0 13 0 

0ctober28.—.1. P.,3J. : Collected by Master 
Prior (Bedford), I4s. Id.0 H 4 


Carried forward .. .. £260 4 10 


C0i‘rc5]jonbi:nce. 


Lily H.—The boat described in "Alone at Sea” in onr 
Summer Number was a yawl - not a canoe—and it 
would coat about thirty pounds. A note to Mcssi-s. 
Forrestt. of Limehouie. would, however, pri>cureyun 
full information, as Mr. MacGregor's boat is so well 
known. *. 

G. o. M.— The way of bolding the teimis-bat depends 
so much "u the grip and the balance that It iv.uild 
be difficult to say, As a general rule .about three- 
quartei-8 of the way along the handle is the best. 

W R. M.—If you leave a man untaken you are liable 
to1>e huffed; but the huffing does not apply If yu 
can take any numhor of your adversary’s men with 
two or uioie of your own, and have necessarily to 
leave some of luH men untaken owing to your not 
beimr able to move two of yours at the same time. 
In all other cases ytm can be huffed for uot taking 
those in your power. 

A ZUMMEnZKTTRHiP.E READER.-Directions on French 
polishing have been given so fre<|uenlly that it wns 
not thought desirable to repeat tliem. Make a pud 
of wool, dip it iti the pidish, then coyer it with iv 
I clean linen rag, and then rub the stick with the 

i polish a.3 it oozes through the rag. See our nrtielcs 

I on Poltshiug iu the third volume, or consult the 

index. 

I J. U.—For all questions regarding land grants and 
I assisted passages it is best to apply direct to the 

t officea of the various colonies in Victoria .Hti-eet. 

' Westmiuster. Address your letter to the Ageiit- 

i General. AH your imiuiries will be atisweied. 

the offices being established for tlie purpose of 
’ giviug official infortuution ou sucii subjects five of 
i chai’ge. 

i Bewildered.—T he "bargain signs” of the Orientals 
are the signs used in buying and selling. Prices are 
rarely mentioned verbally, the buyer and seller 
clasping hands underneath a cloak or rug, and talk¬ 
ing to each other iu sign language. Each sign li»s 
its special meaning, the intenu’etatioM being as fol¬ 
lows : -If the whole flist finger is taken hold of, the 
iminliers 1, ID, or 100 are understoofl. (The number 
which is meant is rarely niisundcrstootl, ns busine.'is 
men are alwavs acquainted with the appnixiinato 
value of an article.) If the first and secoml ftiigeis 
are taken hold of together, the interpretation is 2. 
20, and 200 ; lor three fingers it is 3, 30, and 3D0 : for 
four, 4, 40. and 400; and for the whole htmd, .6, .'>0. 
and 500. If the little finger only Is taken, G. 60, GiXi 
is lueaut; the third alone, 7, 70, and 700: tlic 
second 8, 80. and 800; the first finger taken hold of 
alone aud bent over signifies 9, 90, and 900; and if 
the tlmmb is gmtped 1,000 is meant. If the pur¬ 
chaser toadies witli his thumb the middle joint uf 
the seller the sign signifies i ; If a line is drawn with 
the thumb from the middle joint uf the forefinger to 
the knuckle it Is -i- i ; a line from the knuckle to- 
wai'ds the end of the finger is - i. A touch of the 
whole nail of the f«»teHnger is 4* J, and if only the 
poiut of the nail is touched It is understood to ineRn 
- i. Gf course these signs are used in their different 
combiiiiitions, .and by them the most complicated 
aiuuunts can be shown. 

ALPH.v—1. NVe have given so many articles on model 
yacht building that we must auk you to buy the 
iiulexes aud clioose for youreelf. 2. We had u pr.av- 
tical article on .Eolian hnrp-making iu the ei.xtu 
volume. 

M. YoVNO.—Refer to the coloured plate in the .si.xlli 
volume of the •' Uniforms of the Royal Navy.” aud 
look out the doctor's dress for youi-sclf. 

A Friend and BE.VDEit.—The address of the ITinlfiouA 
Bay Company is Lime Street, E.C. Afiply direct l<» 
them. 

Moulkr.—T he plate of "Uniforms of the Biirish 
.4nuy” wns In the second volume, and that can o,!]/ 
now be obtained in volume form, 'ihe uniform of 
the IGth Lancers is scarlet. 

AMVTEUR Photoopapher.—Y ou nuist stamp your 
name in gcUl size, and then when it is tacky dust 
over it the bronze, or lay ou it the gold leaf. . 

M'frKKD MIDGET.—To obtaiu the specific gravity weigh 

i the substance iu air, then weigh it in water; sub¬ 
tract the weight in the water from the weight in 
the air, .and divide the weight in the air the 
difference. 

Silly Slkfolk.— l Oamelfans are simply flesh-coloured 
clialccdnnv.or flesh-coloured iM?atc6. or quartz if >'>ii 
ple.ase. 'rimy may lie of all grades of reil iii> u 
creamy white, but the name comes from ca/oof— 
flesh. i:h,alcedony is a variety of quartz never fouii'li| 
crystaUised. 2. Bee uurarticlesou Pebble Polt.sbing.. 
3. ihe btjunp articles have been given as promised. 

ANSEIl.--Thc moaning of the phrase of "a ton per 
hour for every' knot” is Hint whtui the ship is ruu- 
ning eighteen kinds per hour she burnti eighteen 
tons of coal iu the hour. ^ 

S Glkave —A four-o;irc(l Iwat wniihl cost yon, com¬ 
plete, about £30. Your licst plan is to hire a b..:it 
for tile trip. From Oxford to London tlio cost 
would be about £3 10s. You can hire a tent and 
ground-sheet for 12s. «d tboweek. Write to Jlcssra. 
Salter, boathuiiders, Oxford. 
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CIIArTEU X. 

MR. IIUBRT.E. 

T he voice wliidi fell 
so strangely u]>on 
our ears in our own 
most welcome English 
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tongue belonged to a stout, solid-look¬ 
ing figure, wliieli seemed to rise up 
out of the deck near the funnel. There 
was a hatchway there leading down to 
the engine-room, but it was very small, 
and the figure which emerged from i‘, 
was so large and corpulent as to fill it up 
and fit it like a bung. Standing there 
upon the ladder, it looked like the upper 
half of a man cut otf and planted upon 
the deck, or like one of those unhapjjy 
dw.arfish ligures which one sees some¬ 
times on the London pavement, born 
without Icg.s. It had a spacious round 
face, flanked with wide, bushy whiskers, 
and crowned with a largo fur cap. A 
coarse pea-jacket, with a woollen jersey 
under it, completed the costume—so far, 
at least, as it was visible above the level 
of the deck. The form was dark of hue 
from the cap downwards, face not ex¬ 
cepted ; and if it h.ad not happened that 
the ship’s lantern hun^ near it, c.asting 
its rays that way, the figure would have 
been invisible. 

“ What’s the row 1 ” it said, without 
moving from the spot, on which it ap- 
pearecl to be fi.xed or jammed ; “ kes-ker- 
say ? Kee arty I ” 

“Help! help!” cried Bryan; “mur¬ 
der ! help! ” 

At the same moment he sprang for¬ 
ward and planted another blow in the 
face of the Frenchman nearest to him. I 
also made a happy lunge with my hand¬ 
spike, which caught another of them on 
the bone of his chin, and caused him to 
throw up his he.ad so rapidly that he lost 
his balance and fell backwards. 

“ Well done, little un ! ” said the voice 
again, and the form from which it pro¬ 
ceeded rose up by a series of efforts until 
it stood a good five feet ten inches above 
the deck. 

“ Stand back ! En arriere ! ” it said, as 
the Frenchmen, having rallied, were 
about to throw them.selves all three to¬ 
gether upon us. “ Fair play ! One at a 
time ! Arrifere, will you / ” 

And whether they would or no, our 
assivilaiits were compelled to keep their 
distance, for our stout fellow-countryman 
planted himself between us and them, 
and thrust out his hands on each side 
like a turkey-cock spreading its wings. 

“ What do you want with these lads ? ” 
he asked. “ Que voulez vous 1 ” 

Whether they understood his speech, 
French or English, I know not, but there 
was no mistaking his attitude, and they 
stood aloof, muttering to themselves and 
to each other. 

“ What is the me.aning of all this here 
kibobbery I ” the m.an asked, turning 
to us. 

IV e soon made him acquainted with 
our story—as much of it, at least, as it 
was necessary to tell. 

“ 1 thought you was English,” he said, 
“from the way you wont at ’em. I’m 
English myself, lam ; Hubble my name 
i.s. Look’ee here,” he went on, addressing 
the Frenchmen, and speaking a curious 
jargon, half French, half English ; “ I'll 
look after tlie.se young lads ; moi, je me 
chai-ge ; moi ; savvy i ’’ 

I'hey answered fiim in French, .and 
thougli he did not |>erhaps understand 
.all that they s;iicl, it was of no conse¬ 
quence. 

“C,jue voulez s-ous?” he repe.ated. 

“ Inglces,” pointing to us; “Uuglais; 
s:ivvy (■’ 

.'■■'(ri'// w-.as ,a great word with him. 
tihenaver he got into a diliiculty lie 


always finished up with savvi/. And it 
seemed to have an excellent effect, for 
after a few more senter.ces hiul been ex¬ 
changed, not without some threatening 
gestures, the Frcjichmen drew back, and 
finally went away laughing, as if it had 
been all a joke. 

“ Fas mon affaire. Not care I,” they 
;aid, as they moved off'; but they took the 
necaution to see that the door of their 
latchway was all right before diving 
down below again. 

“ .So you want to go ashore, do you 1 ” 
said our friend, when they were gone. 

“ V’es, if you please, Ilr. Hub-bubble,” 
said Bryan, panting, and scarcely able to 
speak. 

“ Hubble my name is ; I’m engineer of 
■ this here boat, but only in a tempery sort 
] of way. It ain't exactly a part of the 
I Imperial navy, this ain’t; it’s a coaster, 
! this is, hired for the job. The men don’t 
care whether you go ashore or not; it’s 
nothing to them. Jlost of ’em are gone 
ashore themselves, and I dare say they 
would have let you go if you hadn’t cut 
up rough. They couldn't let you take 
the boat, you know. I’m going ashore 
myself presently for an hour or so ; you 
can come with me if j-ou like.” 

“Oh, thank you. Hr. Hubble; if it 
isn't too much trouble.” 

It was Bryan said that. The engineer 
looked at him out of one eye, as much as 
to say, “Are you making game of me, 
I young man ? None of your rliymcs ! ” 
' He seemed to be rather particular about 
his name. But Bryan looked as if he did 
not mean anything, and Mr. Hubble was 
satisfied. 

“t’ome down .and dry j-ourselves afore 
the fire,” he said, .and, h.aving sent us first 
down the ladder—an iron one, and jx-r- 
pendicular—he followed, blocking uji the 
opening with his carca.ss and shutting 
out for a minute or .so both light and air. 

With much deliberation he placed a 
seat for each of us in front of the fur¬ 
nace, which was banked up, and then 
tilled his pipe, and sitting down upon a 
locker smoked in silence. The warmth 
was pleasant enough, and our clothes 
soon sent forth a cloud of steam, but the 
engine-room was close, oily, and stuffy. 
The smell of it, combined with the motion 
of the ship, Andy- .s.aid, was like a bishop’s 
apron—it went against his stomach ! He 
had heard that m a riddle somewhere. 
But to think of riddles at such a time as 
that! 

Hubble asked, in a suspicious sort of 
way, what he was laughing at, and Andy 
told him. 

“ That’s a good un ! ” said Hubble ; 
“ but as for haperns—haperns is all very 
well for bishops, but they wouldn’t be no 
use .at all to me. Mine ain’t a clean job, 
but, getting in and out among the en¬ 
gines, I should soon get cotched up if I 
was to wear a hapern. But I never see a 
bishop—not a i-eal one. Did you ?” 

He was a prosy, old fellow, and worried 
us terribly, talking and smoking so de¬ 
liberately, while we were in an awful 
fidget to got a.shore. The captain and 
crew might return at any moment, and 
tin'll where should we be 1 

Ho returned to the bishop’s apron 
-several times, and went back even to the 
very beginning of all thing.s as if he 
were going through a history- of aprons 
at various ages of the world. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ they wore h.a])ern.s in 
Paradise, didn't 'em 1 That's why bishops 
wears ’em, no doubt.” 


I did not see the connection, but I 
dared not say so. I suppose Andy did, 
for he answered, hastily, “Yes, of cour.-e, 
Mr. Hubble. When are you going 
ashore ? ” 

“ Wait a bit,” said Hubble, jiuffiiig 
away slowly at his pipe. 

By-and-by he got uji, and produceil 
from a locker in the engine-room some 
bread and meat, and, full of hosiiitable 
thoughts, urged us to partake of it. But 
we hint alreiuJy satisfied our hunger, and 
told him so with thanks. He tried us 
next with a bottle of “ oder-vee,” as he 
called it, and as we again declined he got 
upon the ladder and stood there blocking 
up the hole for a quarter of an hour or 
more, while we were standing in dark¬ 
ness and a cloud of steam before the 
stoke-hole. 

He returned at last, and, sitting dowu 
upon the locker again, refilled his pipe, 

“ So you are—agoin’—to Paris ? Ii" 
said, speaking as it were through his 
pipe, between the puffs. 

“ Ye.s, Mr. Hubble, as soon as—” 

“ I’ve never seen Paris myself—not as 
I’m aware of. But it ain’t like London.” 

“ Oh no ; not at all,” we both answered, 
anxious to bring that question to an end. 

“ .'Vnd it ain’t like Birmingham.” 

“ Oh no ; not in the least.’’ 

“ Do you know Birmingham, then 1'' 

We were obliged to confess that, . c did 
not. 

“I was bern and bred there i. y . 1 .’ 
.said Hubble. “ ’Prenticed there, i .vas. 
It’s a manufacturing town. Binning- 
ham is.” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“And though it aip’t exactly on the 
sea-co.ast, as one may say—■ ” 

“ Oh no.” 

“ Yet it sends a many things to the 
coast—engines, and so on, and engineers, 
and suoh-Tike.” 

“ Oh yes ; I am very- glad it does.” 

It was Bry-.an who said that. 

“ Glad it does ^ What do you mean by 
that, young chap ?” 

I “Oh, because—because it sent you, 
j Mr. Hubble ; and you are so kind, and tire 
going to put us ashore, ain't you, Ix'fore 
any of those other fellows come back 1 ’ 

“ Oh ah, yes ; presently. ’ 

There seemed to be no moving him. 

For half an hour longer there he stit. 
smoking and itrosing, asking questions 
between the pull's, and quite unconscious 
of the horrible state of anxiety and im¬ 
patience by which sve were tornientcd. 

“ >So you h.ave been at school, 1 sup- 
])Osc ? ” lie .asked. “ I had a deal of 
schooling myself. What did they teach 
you ?—rending, writing, grammar, jogni- 
pity ? ” 

We assented feebly. 

“I learnt all tlieni,” he went on. “I 
was very fond of jography. 1 w-ent right 
through it. I don't suppo.se tvs you couhl 
a.sk me a question in jography as 1 
couldn't atiswer. Try me.’’ 

It was too dreadful to be put on m 
geography iit such a moment of sus- 
ljen.se. 

“Try me,”he .said again ; “ask me an.v 
question as you like. Go on.” 

I asked hitii a question or two, niitl hr 
aiiswei-ed them; liut whether 1 iglill.v 
wrongly I do not know. Kiglitly. I sup 
Ijose, for he kept on a-skiiig for niony . 

“There’s a boat coming iiloiigsiiie, si'ia 
Andy, pretr'iiding to listen. 

“No tliere ain't,” said Hubble. Bo 
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^Where is Havaniiah ?” I asked. 

■■ Havanaah ! Havanuak 'I ” 

He was puzzle<1, and I was gliul. 

■■ Havannah 1 ” he repeated. Thei^ 
p'inting with his thumb towards his 
J" rket, 

" I a my bacca-box.” 

That put him in a good humour ; and 
•o he did not want any more geography 

ii ■ e.it up. 

" So you want to go ashore, do you ? ” 
in' .asked, as if a new idea iiiul struck 

.t.1 J. 

"Oh yes, please, Mr. Hubble, if it isn't 
much—' 

I cruslied niy heel down upon Bryans 
• just in time to stop liiui from again 
ci.iiig utterance to the objectionable 
rl voie. 

" Because, don't you see ”—a long pause 
—“where'.s your j)as.spoits 1 That’s what 
!□ thinking about.” 

We explained to him at once that we 
hil none. 

"I thought as much,” he answered, 
Tlitii, biking hi.s pilic from his mouth, he 
k' ti-'.l US gravely in the face, and .said, 
“Vou have lieeu up to something?” 
be were silent, confused, di.smayed. 

'■ I lion t know as I ought—” 

“llh yes, pray do, Mr. Hubhle.” 

" (.'os. you know, it miglit get me into 
—'rouble.” 

He looked .sternly at Bryan .as he said 
It: then tnriieil to me and winked. 

''Tell you what,” ho said ; “ you are 
ni wate/.” 

"Thank you.’’ 

"You go ashore along o’ me. ,1/// 
V f/i, don't you see i No questions 
a.'kisL My y/itftfA. .S'oufu/?” 

.''tniling and chuckling to himself, he 
drew forth from one of the lockets an 


old jersey and a waistcoat with sleeves ■ 
both of them as ragged as if tliey had 
been through the engine, and as black 
and shiny. 

j “ Get into these,” lie said, throwing one 
to me and the otlier to Andy. 

We put them on in ,a moment, filthy as 
they looked and .smelt. 

He next produced an old fisherman’s 
cap, like a woollen stocking, .and a black 
straw hat with only half a brim. These 
also we placed uiion our heads without 
a .shudder. 

! “Y'ou’ll do,” he .said; and sent us up 
[ the ladder. 

Even then it seemed as if he were 
never going to follow us. But lie came 
on deck at la.st. 

The dingey was still hanging on along¬ 
side, and we hauled it uji to tlio gang¬ 
way. Tlie three Frenchmen came and 
looKwl on, and I tliought they would 
have tned to stop us ; but Hubble said 
something ending with savvy, and tliey 
stood stilfand watched us go over the side, 
j “ I’as moil affaire,” was all I heard them 

I 

I Then at last Hubble seated himself in 
the boat, and took the oare and pulled in 
; silence, with long, deliberate strokes, to- 
[ wards the shore. 

I 'Tiiere was .a sentinel pacing up and 
down upon the pier, wlio looked at us 
suspiciously as we mounted the wooden 
ste]is. But Hubble stopped for a minute 
to ta_Jk to him, pointing to us .and to tlie 
offing, where the steamboat lay shrouded 
ill darkness. 

I heard the word “ shovel’’—intended, 
I sup])ose, for r/it-w/—■and tlie sentence 
fini.shed, as usual, with savvy. The sen¬ 
tinel was satisfied with that, and let us 
pass. 


HuVtble led us along fhe quay and u|> 
a narrow street until we came to a wine¬ 
shop, where lie seemed to be quite at 
home, talking to the peojile of the liouse 
and to the company, some of wlioiii wei-e 
Euglisli. Again we lieard the words 
shovel and savvy; and presently he 
turned to us and .said, 

“ You can stop liere to-night if you 
like. Have you got any money 1 Let's 
look at it.” 

We sliowed him our store ; lie took it, 
counted it, and put it in his pocket. 
Then stood for a few moments as if lost 
in thought. 

“Is that all 1 ” he asked. 

“ Y'es, every farthing,” Bryan an.swered, 
in a laiiieiitable tone. 

Could it be that tliis man, our fellow- 
countryman, our deliverer, inteiuied to 
rob us ! 

“You may keep tliem togs,” he said, 
turning away. 

Did lie mean to keep our money ? I 
could not believe it; but it seemed like 
it ; for without another word he left us, 
going towards the quay. 

But lie came back after a short 
absence. 

“ There’s French money for you, in¬ 
stead of Fnglisli,” he said; “you will 
find it a deal more useful—a deal more 
useful. Exchange is no ixibbery.” 

It certainly was not in this instance ; 
for the good, kind-liearterl fellow hail 
emptied his own pockets, giving us half 
us much again as we had given him. 
Before we could thank him, or even 
shake hands with liiiii, he laid wislied us 
good luck, and was sailing down tlie 
street faster than we hud ever seen him 
move before. 

{To he continued.) 


KORMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 


liv Professor J. F. Hodoetts, 

Late Ex<iminer to the Univemittr of 3Iogco>c, Pro/eggor in the Imperial CotUfje of Practical Science, 
Author of "Uarold, the Boy-Earl," “loan Dobrof," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER X.—HOW KORMAK AND ROLF CAME TO ROUEN. 


E rrav Echoollloy knows that the country j 
now called France was anciently 
tam'd GalliiL and formed jiart of the 
great Roman Empire. 

blien we .and our kindred Goths estnb- 1 
feted the reign of freeeloiii in the world j 
» number of the Teutonic tribes became 
•nown as Franks—that i.^ free people. 
They were not a special tribe so 
la^iwi, but a sort of as-semblage from all i 
liuds of Germanic people confeder.ated ' 
mio one, and dwelling in Gaul. Tliey 
more Homanised than any other i 
T-itons, and in time adopted .some tine- ! 
''ire of Roman manners and .ali’ected a [ 
mrrupt form of Roman speech, mixed J 
'■•ta laanv Teutonic and even Sc.aiidi- ' 
■ na elements. One of their kings, j 
• 'is, w.o-s called a Roman Consul, and 
■ • ir greatest king, Karl, or Charles, 
as Carolus-magims, or Charle- 
‘Vne, was in fact a Homan emperor, 
'‘'“'■•ng over Lombardy and the greatest 
lortofltaly. 

The efibrts of this gre.at prince h,ad 
irlv stamped out the existence of the I 
wtoas «utn of the Uliine, and had for its ’ 
jeet the re-establishment of an empire 
“ great as that of Home, and the intro- [ 


duction of Roman leavning inste.ad of ' 
Teutonic thought. As a CTiristiaii he 
waged war ag.ainst idolatry, .as a Roman 
emperor he. sought to civilise—I'.c., 
Romanise—his enormous empire. | 

Owing to these circumstances the 
Teutonic forms of speecli died out in 
Gaul, as the Gallic speech had done, before. 
Tills succeeded in France, aiul when 
Charles the .Simple became king he knew 
no more of the old Germanic sjieech of 
tlie early Franks than William the Con¬ 
queror knew of the Scandinavian laii- , 
gua^e spoken by his graiidfatlier. 

Vve have explained liow the tyranny of 
Harald Harfagra drove many of the 
Scandinavian youth to the Orkneys, and 
liow Rolf and Kormak were there re¬ 
ceived. Tlie result of their visit wa.s ! 
that a fresh channel was ojiened to the 
enterprise of the.se fiery spirits by Rolf’s 
propo.sed expedition. 

So, be.sides the dr.agons and other ships, j 
certain flat-Iiottomed craft were built, 
which w'ere better adajited for river .ser- | 
vice, for our viking friends aspired to a 
trip up into tlie inlerior by means of the 
River .Seine, which they knew would not 
carry their dragons far enough. I 


Quite a formidable force was collected 
by these Scandinavians, who were much 
embittered against tlie Romanised 
Franks by their treatment of the Saxons, 
many of whom hud Hed to Scandinavia 
from ojiprcssion by the .sons and grnnd- 
•soiis of Charlemagne. At this moment 
Charles the Simple ruled tliat portion of 
the divided empire now called France. 

Never, )Terhaps, could a more advan¬ 
tageous moment Iiave been chosen by the 
vikings for this memorable expedition. 
Fverytliiiig was in their avour. The de- 

f enerate uii-Geriiiiinised weakling on the 
'ranki.sh throne was not the man to cope 
witli vigour and martial skill, combined 
as they were in the iier-soiis of Askar, 
Rolf, and Kormak. 

The weather, that important considera¬ 
tion on such occasions, wa.s spleinlid. 
A fine bree/.e from the sontli-w(>st bore 
the Heet quickly over the Channel. 
Gaudy pennons fionted, brilliant arms 
and armour Hashed in the sun, and 
gorgeous shields hanging over tlie sides 
of the shallow vessels were the tokens 
that accompanied the warriors of tins 
northern lleet up the .Seine to Rouen. 

But the resistance of the men of Rouen 
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was grim ami goo<l, so that our yarls 
began to think their time wn-s wasted m 
opWiug the stout walls with lavelins 
and axes. Attack after attack bad lieen 
repulsed, and still the waUs stood tu rn as 
ever 1 

them subside, and yet the walls were 

manned as cautiously as ever ; the great 
gate of the city was barred, and the port-1 
cullis lowered, so that there was no 
! chance for a viking anywhere to enter. 

1 And on this eventful Sunday moriuiig 

of our renowned god Raldur. Let us .see 

whether he stands the trial of yours, and 
on the issue of this the fate of lloueu and 
of Rolf shall stand.” 

1 Tlie sentinel was joined by many more. 

1 and some of these now rushed headlong 



“Within the archway of that gate our *lklngi ployed their part." 


“Tins town must full by trickery, my I 
friend," s.aid Korniuk, after one of these 
stern repulses. “ We must remain inac¬ 
tive for a month or so, then try to gain 1 
the town in peace." | 

Itolf seemed impatient, but Askar bade 
him listen to the “boy’s" proposal, 
which ho declared would lead to some¬ 
thing. 

So the pcoijle of Kouen were astoiiished 
at the sudden inaction among the North¬ 
men. There were now no sounds of riot 
in the little town of huts that had sprung 
uj) on the shore called by the champions 
of tlie North their laijer. 

The summer hurried on, the blue sky 
became more blue, and the trees and 
grass more green. The vikings still lay j 
inacti\e. 

One. glorious morning the bells of 
Rouen C’athcdi-al rang out their lustiest | 
peals. The sound c-ame through the air 
and reached the viking town. How dilfe- 
rent the meaning of those silvery bells in 
Cliristian cars and pagan? To the wor- 
shijiper of Christ they told of hope and 
love and peace; to the pagan they brought 
thoughts of savage slaughter, blood, and 
destruction. 

The iidiabitants of Rouen had gradually 
become accustomed to the presence of the 
Northmen, and linding them so harmless 
they had by degrees felt their fear of 


there had been no special precautions 
taken, but the usual watch had been set 
while the townspeople thronged to the 
cathedral. 

Then Konnak, Askar, Rolf, and some i 
of the grimmer and more tried war- , 
riors of the fleet, met in Rolfs hut, and j 
tliere they aniied themselves in their 
stout shirts of mail. They girt their i 
.swords about them, and covered the 
whole with the white robes worn by their 
priests. They approached to within a 
bowshot of the gate, when one of the 
archers on guard sent a long arrow whiz¬ 
zing past Kormak’s ear. It found a 
bloodless sheath in the green turf behind ; 
but Askar raised his hand, covered with 
the white robe which fully concealed his 
glittering chain-mail armour, and cried 
in I'rankish— 

“ May we, sons of the olden faith, lu-ar 
somewhat of these novel doctrines of 
thine? I and my fellows come to beg 
some parley with your priests, and if they 
gain us over to your faith, we will return 
to Norway as we e.ame ; but if we con¬ 
quer them by force of words, and win 
tliein to the faith of Odin, then shall the 
town l»e ours. If ye doulit my faith, and 
your good bisho]) fears to meet us here 
I outside the town, admit us; we are 
■ twenty men, no more, and nil in peaceful 
I habits. We bring upon a cart the effigy 


D tell the bishop and the governor « li; 
strange proposal the pagan cluets lu 
lade. . 

After a long debate it was propos 
How the men to enter, and not to ri 
he Hfe of the Is^loved bishop by exi»™ 
o the foe. Rut first .an armed tram cat 
lUt to look into the cart and sei- tli 
lotliing was contained witliui bejoiu 

''This was a trick of A.skar’s for t 
^ortlimcn seldom bent the knee f® ® , 
md stones save in the temples, uh 
hey rather served ns memoranaa to 
leople than portraits of the 
dol in the cart was nothing but the ht a 
runk of a huge oak which some a o 
he men had roughly hewn into a hidi 
■orm very di.stantly resembling « at « 
nan. This doll was dressed in robes ■ 
doth of gold, and with immense exert 
raised upon a cart dragged by ■ 

When the men came out of R®®^n 

e.xnmine “Baldur," their laugh • 

no bounds. They nmckly 
postern gate, and told the bisho] 
governor what fools the pagans i c • ■ 
what light work the J'ol.V,®'"" '‘I 
have to pi-ove the folly of \ ' 
faith. Then, after more dphljen tion- 
ponderous gates of Rouen " ere ui • 
the huge portcullis raised, ami m 
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“Pinned my arms to my sides/'—(.Sfetf150.) 


’srd Kouen fel! beneath its down- 

liour Rouen was 
fr„„, j?''®'’ l)lootl-red flag 

’'•’"filter on tl yT?’ 

a, 

!?™il mwt n-'lk^r®' P'®®® fighting as 
J^saxe is bettar tvf®?™® *‘™® come. 

* ‘'>>s kind Ihvotk" *"® ***0''8h, 


soon Rouen was as thoroughly Scan¬ 
dinavian (.save for the circumstance of 
having walls and gates) as Disar-holm 
itself. 

The citizens were forced to work and 
to supply tlie warriors with food, hut 
were not badly treated on the whole ; 
and though the slaughter had been very 
fierce, only five avomen met their death, 
and that was by an accident. No man- 
at-arins was snared, no priest or peaceful 


besieged, but from the Northmen 
having the military skill to .secure to 
themselves the whole of Ncustna 
with Rouen for .a capital and arsenal, 
they were eimbled m an incredibly 
brief time to dictate terms of peace 
to ('liaT'h's. . . 

Rolf w.is to become a Christian, 
lb’ was to swear fealty to CTiarles 
for the oomiuered province of Neus- 
tria. ll(' was to marry Gisle, the 
daughter of Charles, and become a 
I'reiicli duke. All these particulars 
were agreed uiinn by both parties. 
Rolf, haling been banished froin 
Xorwav, was glad enough to obtain 
a duchy at so cheap a rate, while the 
I'ranks were equally delighted at 
obtaining peace with the terrible 
Xormans, whose duchy was called 
after thi'in ‘'Normandy.” But the 
proud, haughty Rolf would never 
stooii to iierform the act of homage 
l ecpiired by the King of the Fiatiks. 
The ceremony conshsted in kissing 
the foot of the monarch before his 
assembled court; to this act of humifia- 
tion Rolf would never condescend, so it 
was postponed from year to year. 

But we must return to Komiak. Inc 
siglit of the priests and other mcmlicrs 
of the church engaged in their benevolent 
work of spreading the doctrines of the 
faith amongst the rude soldiery (who un¬ 
derstood not a word of either Latin or 
French) acted very strongly on his m ml 
as he compared the action of t>>esc 
with the gloomy ferocity of t^® P'!®®*? 

of ivlincfl lifinds he hficl sutTvioa 


olrket-place the bishop stood in full 
:^,4aniie<lwitli his crozierand the 
icdier-'iinis of his faith. , | 

Hen there entered m procession Kor- i 
and the twenty yards disguised as 
SJdnfs priests. They halted to allow 
(le cart with Baldur to nrrivc, and just 
a; the huge load was passing through the 
b sate a wheel seemed to give way, and the 
I dnlagehroke. The men of Rouen rushed , 
’todrag it in, 'vhen Rolf the Ganger, and 
hisrarls,threw ofl’theirpcaceful mantles 
and’stood in shining arms. 

He attack now made upon them by 
the archers of the toavn was prompt, but 
little impression could lie made upon 

i tlirseiron men in iron shirt.s, with arms 
I that bit through helm and siiield and 
I stnl The portcullis was lowered, hut 
' could not reach lower than the top of the 
TOoked cart The thick o.ak-treo pre- 
lented its descent, and nmde it quite iiii- 
[<®ible to close the city gate. 

Wthin the arcliwivy of that gate our 
vlings played their part. Their mailed 
line torred all access to the cart and tree, 
ant as the townsmen rushed upon the 
Xorthmen’s swords they fell beneath 
them. Now the pagan liost, in rapid 
iiBtion,poured into the town, Askar lead- 
iiKthan on. Behind him came a tall, 
trmticyouth, whose axe waved high in 
air, md every time it glittered in the sun 


“ I could not use my axe because of my 
disguise, which would not let me wear a 
shield, and I was forced to parry spears 
and darts and arrows with my sword. 
Five of our yarls are sped ; but it is a 
glorious victory.” 

The two friends set about converting 
Rouen into a regular supply station, or 
depot, as wo sliould call it nowadays. 
They formed a regular arsenal, and very 


tradesman was cut slown, but they were 
made to work. 

The dead were given to the priests to 
bury, and tliey were laid in ^aves be¬ 
yond the town, Askar permitting all the 
funeral rites required by the church, 
which rather puzzled Rolf. 

Another month found them with 
greatly incre.ased forces before the walls 
of Paris. This capital was regularly 
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so much. The peaceful cloctrine.s of love 
and mercy interested him more and more 
in spite of himself and despite the scorn 
with which at first he viewed them. 

But still he was really too conscientious 
to jump at t’hristianity as a thing easily 
communicated to himself and the Norse¬ 
men who followed his fortunes. He felt 


that the question of change of faith was 
too grave to l.>e settled hy a mere dictum 
of a leader, and was not ijleased at the 
careless indifi'erence with which Rolf s 
men seemed to di.scard the gods of their 
fathers and adopt the cross at the com¬ 
mand of their “duke.” At the same time 
the earnest conviction manifested by the 


French j^riests as they applied themwhi 
to their work deeply affected him. 

Thus agitated by the appeal of cm 
science and feeling, KorniaK s mind vi 
becoming rather unsettled, when frc- 
events occurred that opened a ne 
channel for his thoughts. 

(To be eo7Uinued.) 


ILDEKIM THE AFGHAN; 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BORDER. 

By D.vvid Ker, 

AiU/ior qf “ Tilt Hoy Slave in Bokhara,” From the Ilvdton to the Neva,” etc., etc. 


“ Beg pardon, gen’lmen,” said a big, 
J) sturdy man with snow-white hair, 
addressing our travellers as they got into 
their new car after changing trains at 
Ahmedab.od, about half-past eight at 
night. “ I've got a fii-st-class ticket, and 
there don't seem to be any fir.st-class on 
the train but this ’un. I shan’t hinder 
your sleeping, anyhow, for I'm going to 
get out at Baroda, and we ll be there 
afore eleven o’clock.” 

“ You're heartily welcome,” answered 
Mr. iSummerton, bowing imlitely. “ It's 
always pleasant to meet an old soldier, 
and I can see that you’re one without 
needing to a.sk.” 

“Thank’ee, sir,’’ rejoined the veteran, 
obviously gi atitied, though, in truth, his 
military bearing was so marked that the 
veriest novice could not have mistaken 
it. “lam an old soldier, sure enough; 
Sergeant .James Crossley, of the old 44th, 
at your service. But since I gave up 
tightin’ I’ve took to horse-dealin’; and 
I’m just coinin’ back now from buying a 
lot o’ them mountain ponies at Dehra- 
Uhoon.” 

“Dehra-Dhoonl"cried Leighton; “why, 
v>e were there too, just the other day. 
Anything new there lately ( ” 

“Nothmg p,articlar, except a queer 
kind of a murder,” answered tlie sergeant, 
coolly, as he settled himself in a corner, 
and stowed his bag under the seat. 

“ A murder ! ” echoed all the three boys 
at once. “ Who was it 1 ” 

“ A Hindu money-lender, name o’ Lai 
Bingh.” 

The boys looked at each other, but 
seemed too much startled to speak, while 
even Arthur and 5Ir. Summerton ap- 
jieared considerably disturbed. 

“And more than that,’’ i>ursued the 
sergeant, “ it warn't a robbery like you'd 
ex])ect; it was a rrvrnge 

“How do you know that, sergeant?” 
asked Mr. Wolfert, in a voice wInch ho 
vainly endeavoured to steadv. 

“ Easy enough ; if they'd been robbers 
they’d have kep' him alive and m.ade him 
pay a big ransom, for everybody knew 
he^d got neaps of money. But when a 
feller’s house is burnt clown one night, 
and the feller himself ain’t to be seen 
nowhere all the time it's going on, and 
his body’s found in a ditch three days 
later, with the heiul pretty nigh ofi', it 
Ix'gins to look as if something w;is up, 
don't it ? ” 

Evei-j’ one listened breathlessly, but 
no one ventured to speak. 

“iAud I'll tell you another thing,” con- 


CHAPTEE X.—AMOXQ THE AFOHANS. 

tinned the sergeant, evidently flattered 
by the, impression which his words were 
making, “the fellers that did it Vverc the 
same chaps that did that other job last 
spring, or my name ain’t J im Crossley 1 ” 

“What other job?” a.sked Arthur 
Wolfert and Mr. Bummerton, both at 
once. 

“ Why, that business of the Ihitmutgar 
(waiter) in the daivh hungalute (wayside 
inn) at Dehra. Didn’t you ever hear of 
it i ” 

“ What ha])pened to him 1 ” asked 
Arthur, whose face had suddenly turned 
white. 

“ Well, this was the way of it. Tliere 
was a Hindu waiter there, name o’ Ram 
Dass” C^rthur started), “and a cross- 
grained, bullying chap he w.as, always 
pitching into somebody or other. Well, 
one evening a’ter dark he went out and 
didn’t come back ; and the next moniing 
some Goorkha soldiers found him lying in 
a thicket, gagged and tied, and so biidly 
beaten that he died in a few' hours’ time, 
without bein’ able to say so much as one 
word to tell who did it. But the surgeon 
that examined him told me (for I was 
there at the time) that it w.asu’t whips 
he'd been Ix'aten with, but .rfre/ ramrods ; 
and the minute I heard that, 1 says to 
myself, ‘Aha! there's been Afghans at 
work here ! ’ ” 

It was now Leighton’s turn to stai-t, 
and to look meaningly at Ulhnann, who 
looked quite as significantly at him. 

“ And when did all this happen 1 ” 
asked .Arthur, in a faltering voice. 

“ Last .spring, j ust about the hist week 
in March.” 

A genei'.al silence followed the mention 
of this date. At length Arthur sjioke : 

“ Sergeant Crossley, I think we know 
something of this business, and perhaps 
we may be able to explain it by putting 
your story .and ours togethei-. _ At all 
events, I'd like to hear your opinion of 
what we have to tell you.” 

The .sergeant never uttered a word 
while Arthur told his story, from the. 
first appearance of the “Black I’rince” 
to his my.sterious exit ; but he was 
evidently interested beyond measure in 
what lie he<ard. When Jlr. Wolfert 
ended, the veteran rulibed his .sinewy 
hands and gave a long low whistle. 

“ Xoiii I see it all,'’ he .said, “ plain as 
print. That big Afghan o’ yourn’s done 
it all, to pay ’em out for ill-usin’ that 
Imy. That native waiter beats the boy— 
the Afghan beats him to death ill return. 
That Lai Singh kidn.aps the boy (for 


that's how' it was, I’m sartain sure), ai 
the Afghan kidnaps hhii, and shows hi 
his.own house afire just before killi 
liim. They’re a spiteful lot a.s ev 
bre.athed, them Afghans, when you bni! 
’em the wrong way. AVhatever you d 
geii’lmen, never ott’end an Afghan 1” 

Leighton started, for these were tl 
very words that Major Carlton hod sa 
to him at Masuri. 

“ You seem to know the Afghans pretl 
well, serge.ant,” said Mr. Summerton. 

“Well, I ought to, seeiii’ I’ve been 
pri.soner among ’em myself.” 

“Have youi” cried Frank, eagerl 
“ Oh, do tell us all about it I ” 

“Just the thing for one of our .star 
papers,” laughed Mr. Summerton. “ Su 
pose we call it ‘ Caught by the Afghani 
an Old Soldier’s Adventure.’ ” 

■ “ Or else,” suggested Phil, “ ‘The Stoi 
of My Captivity among .Savages.’ li 
aw.ay, serge.ant, we’re all listening.” 

“I’ve had a many narrow escapes : 
my time, that’s a fact,” said Seige.)! 
Cro.s.sley, passing his broad hand sigui 
cantly over his weather-beaten fac 
which was so seamed with scars as ' 
look very much like a badly-printed ral 
w.ay map. “Yes, I’ve seen .some que 
things, there’s no denying it; but tl 
queerest adventui'O as ever I had wi 
when I was picked up by the .Afghans: 
the Khoord-Kabul Pass.* in January, 4 

“ I s'pose you’ve heard tell how wc gi 
into that scrape, and wlnat a mess o 
Gineral Elphin.stoiie made of the who 
business—how he stuck in Kabul dou 
nothing, while the enemy was a-gatlien 
all round hmiand cuttin’ott'his supiihf; 
and how he started to retreat at lust i 
the very depth of winter, when twi 
nothin’ but snow, snow, snow, all the wn 
to Jalalabad. That was just what ruiiw 
u.s, you see; for moren two-thirds < 
our men were those sepioys from liidii 
who'd been used to a roasting? sun a 
their lives; so that all this frost, an 
snow, .and cuttin’ wind, just knixikni el 
over like nine-pins. Fact, it was tli 
biggest bungle as ever I see’d ; and I on. 
hope we ll know better next time. 

'■ I remember, as well as if 'twas oiil 
yesterday, the morning we came up < 
the mouth of the pass. There w'ii-s 
great black tunnel of a gorge, with n 
huge precipices a-towerii? u]) on (’‘b" 
side, and a kind of dead, uncanny sucuo 


* It Is a colamoa error to name the Khylxr 
the eceiie of this great tragedy, which occuiw* 
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nil around, as if 'twas holdin’ its breath 
tor something horrible; and tliere we 
v,vre, Rigged, half-starved, frost-bitten, 
-b/rt of auimuiiitioii, with the very breath 
t'rin tm on ournioostarchers,and oareyes 
j;<t a-rlroimin’ out of our heads for want 
o sleep. Tliere’s a feeling a sian has 
s luetimes when something bad’s a-coniin’ 
or. him, just like the chill afore a shower ; 
stui I know I felt a deal more like a de- 
o’tit'r ordered out to be shot, than an 
Liiglish soldier goin’ into action. 

" first it seemed as if we wei-e goin’ 
to get off pretty cheap, for although we 
ni jld sec two or three of the white-frocks 
liitting atjout the rocks overhe.od, there 
wcsii't a shot tired, nor a sign of danger, 
till we’d all got fairly into the gullv. 
.\n(l then, all in one moment, the whole 
line of cliffs on each side seemed to 
swarm out into men, and everything 
above and below was just one blaze aim 
■ tackle of musketry, and down came the 
hallets pelting among us like hail, knock¬ 
ing us over by the score. We returned 
their fire as well as we could, but j-ou 
liny think wlmt chance we had against 
iinu liid behind rocks and bushes, while 
we were all jammed together down in 
the hollow', makiii’ as fair a mark as the 
lascals could wish. ’Tw'as just like a 
hiddreainj them great black clitl'stlashm’ 
and hingin’ like a thunderstorm, and 
th™ wild-lookin’ figures a coinin’ and 
goin' by glimpses through the rollin’ 
smoke, and the overturned guns half- 
luried ill snow, and men falling like 
IfaveSj and wounded horses kicking and 
plunging, and a shoutin’ and yellin’ all 
around fit to strike one deaf. An ugly 
job, sir—a very ugly job indeed. 

‘.is for me, I was so perished with 
cold that I couldn’t even handle my 
nimket; and the only thing I saw plainly 
111 the middle of all the hurly-burly was 
1 great, thick, warm cloak on the body 
of a dead officer, j ust a few yards in front 
of me. I st.aggenxl up to it, and managed 
to get it wrapped round me somehow, 
ipite forgetting what a first-class mark 
it would make for the Afghans, who 
were pickin' off the officers like so many 
tparrows. But I wasn’t long of gettiii’ 
a hint, for the next minute a bullet took 
tie along the side o’ the head, lust here, 
gi'iii' me sich a stun that I fell down as 
if I'd been dead. 

"How long I lay there I can’t say ; 
hot the fust thing that roused me was a 
tvogh sh.-ike, and there were two Afghans 
r.wipin' over me, and tryin’ to pull my 
d'.it off. The battle was all over by 
tliis time, and the ra.scals were going up 
■Mid down in the moonlight, killing the 
w^'unded and stripping the dead. When 
my two Iwauties saw that I was still 
wi'f, they liegan whispering between 
•hrmselves, so low that I couldn’t c.itcli 
'liat they said, though I knew their 
h'lgo pretty well ; but I heard the word 
I'lrhenk’(officer) rejjeated several times, 
nd iuiotlier word whicli means ‘ money,’ 
■ml from that I giies.scd that they took 
te for a man of note, and counted upon 
i'-ttiiig a big ransom for mo. 

"The first dizzine.ss of my wound (it 
'''?''e’n a graze after all) h.ad worn 
'■5 hy this time, and I tried to jumj) up 
™ make a rush for it, tliinkin’ I might 
Ptipscscaix! after all. But tlie Afghans 
*.imt quite sitcli fools as to give me the 
tlanw. Quick as lightning one of them 
F'l'.ined my arms to mv sides, while the 
^wrtied them with his girdle, and then 
“le pair of ’em dragged me off between 
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them, one of the two showing me a loaded 
pistol, as a hint of wliat I might expect 
if I didn’t keep quiet. 

“Any other time the detul silenoe a’ter 
all the roar of the hjittle, and the ghostly 
look of the great black cliti's, and the 
dark valley under the risin’ moon, would 
have made me feel queer enough ; hut I 
had something else to tliink of just then. 
I knew that I was a deivl man the minute 
the Afghans found out their mistake, 
unless 1 could manage to escape before¬ 
hand ; and how to do that was just what 
I didn’t see. 

“ They led me up a narrow gully, and 
into a cave which seemed to he a haunt 
of tlieirs, for there were two or three 
big shawls lying about, and a heap o’ 
wood in the middle to make a fire. hen 
they’d lighted it, and got the place 
warmed up a hit (which it mightily 
needed), they went to work upon me. 
They turned out my pockets and found 
a hit o’ baccy, which they pounced upon 
like a dog on a, hone ; and although they 
left me the cloak ^1 s’pose for fear I 
■should get frozen atore I was paid for), 
they ripped all the lace and gilt buttons 
oil’ it with their big knives. Then they 
tied my feet together at the ankle.s, and 
' shoved me away into the hack o’ the 
cavCj while they sat down to have a jolli- 
tication by the tire. 

“They sat there talking and eating for 
a goodish bit, while I shammed to be 
asleep ; hut all the time I was watching 
’em on the sly, for I’d got an idea of my 
own. I knew they'd he pretty safe to 
doze off presently, and then, if I could 
once get my hands loose, I'd untie my 
feet, knock these two chaps on the head 
witli one o’ their own guns, and make a 
start for the nearest British post. 

“ Presently one of the two beauties lay 
down to sleep, while the other, a’ter look¬ 
ing to see that / was all right, went and 
stood guard in the mouth o’ the cave, 
leaning on his rille. But when a man’s 
been a-tightin’ all day in the snow, and 
had a big meal a’ter it, he’s apt to feel 
sleepy beside a good warm fire ; and it 
warn't long afore I saw him begin to nod. 
Presently he laid down his gun, and then, 
after one more look to make sure that I 
hadn’t got loose, he laid himself down 
alongside of it, and was fast asleep in 
two minutes. 

“ And now it was my turn. The thing 
that tied my hands was only a silk-scarf, 
and I’d got a notion of sawing it in two 
ag’in’ a bit of sharp rock that was stickin’ 
out close to where I lay. I ju.st waited 
to Ite sure that the two darkeys were 
really sleeping, tind then I rolled over 
and over till I got my wrists right ag’in’ 
the rock, and set to. 

“Now in .some o’ the story-books you 
hear o’ fellers hreakiii’ any amount of 
chains and handcuffs, or diggin’ through 
walls ten feet thick, as easy as I d cut up 
a pie. But somehow, when you come to 
try it for yourself, it don’t seem to work 
quite so nice. I thought that precious 
scarf 'ud Jievrr give wnv, and more’n once 
I rn-sped ni.y wrists ag’in’ the stone, draw- 
in' blood in fine style; and every minute 
I expected to see one o’ the fellers wake 
up. and then my last chance ’ud he gone ! 
I'gh! I wouldn’t go over that time 
again, not for all the money in the Cal¬ 
cutta Btink ! But at hast the thing came 
in two, and then I untied my feet and 
crept toward the two rifles. 

“I’d just clutched one, when I s.aw the 
nearest Afghan’s eyes open slowly, and 


look right up at me ; but afore he could 
stir hand or foot my bullet was through 
his head. The hang wakened his com¬ 
rade, but I fetched him a crack with the 
hutt-end that knocked him silly ; and 
then 1 seized hold of the provision-bag 
and one o’ their goat-skin cloaks (for a 
disguise like), and out I started. 

“ I kep’ on down the pass all night, not 
daring to halt; and next morning I fel,' 
in with a scouting party from our garri¬ 
son at Jalalabad, who brought me safe to 
the town. But when I told ’em how I’d 
got off they wouldn’t b’lieve a word of 
it; and if it hadn’t hapjiened to myself, 
I don’t think I'd have b heveU it neither." 

(To be continued.) 
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"The Angel which rcrleeired me from all erti, 
bless the lads!” 

I LOOKED from one to another’s face 
Of the lads I was circled by, 

“ Does nobody pray for my poor wild boys? 

Doe.s nobody pray but 1 ?” 

Then there came a voice from Heaven above. 
And soft and clear it fell— 

“ Lo, even.' lad by Jesus Christ 
Is named in prayer as well.” 

I thought of their Godless, Christlcss homes. 
And the tears fell silently. 

“ Does nobody weep for my boys as well? 

Does nobody wcej) hut I ? ” 

And I thought how the Lord had trod thia 
earth, 

And I thought of tlic tears He shed; 

And I knew that He wept o’er every one 
Of the souls for whom He bled. 


Some crossetl the seas into foreign lands. 

And I heavecl a heavy sigh. 

“ Does nobody think of the lads out there? 

Does nobody think but I?” 

Then I Imslied the words ere they reached 
my I:ps, 

For I know that every where, 

On the lower deck or in barrack rooms, 

Their Saviour would be near. 

I yearned o’er some who seemed loved by 
none, 

And I sadly wondered why ; 

And I said, “ Does nobody love my boyt' ? 

Does nolxxly love but I ? ” 

Then I thought of the Love which died for 
them, 

And was greater far than mine, 

For the love I bore was only a jHirt 
Of tliat wondrous love divine. 

So I leave my boys with my loving Lord, 
They are not my 1k>vs but His ; 

If He bid me work for Him and them, 

I will praise His name for this. 

If He bid me only to wait and pray, 

I will trust His boundless love ; 

And the lads I have loved with Him on 
earth 

I shall one day meet above. 

n. E. w., tn at Ifomc,'* 
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so much. The peaceful doctrines ot love 
and mercy interested him more and more 
Xte 0? himself and despite the scorn 
with which at first he viewed them. 

But still he was really too con.scientious 
to iump at Christianity as a thing easily 
SiCmicated to himself and th® 
men who followed his fortunes. He felt 

that the question of change of faith was 
too grave to be settled by a mere dictum 
of a leader, ancl was not pleased at tlie 
careless indift'ercince with ^1"'..®. 

men seemed to di.scard tne 8°®'® , 
fatliers and adopt the cross at the com 
maud of their “ cluke.” At .33'® ®®^®^ 
the earnest conviction manifested b> tne 

French priests as they applied tliemselves- 
to their work deeply attected him 

Thus agitated by the ameal of con¬ 
science and feeling, Kormaks mind w .is. 
becoming rather unsettled, when fresh 
events occurred that opened a new 
channel for his thoughts. 

{To be continued.) 


“T)eg pardon, gen’lmen, said a big, 

1 ) sturdy man with snow-white bail, 

addressing our travellers as they got into 
their new car after changing trams at 
Ahmodabad, about half -past mght at 
night. “ I’ve got a first-class ticket, and 
there don't seem to_be “jy 
the train but this un. I shan t bnide 
your sleeping, anyhow, for I in 
get out at Barodiu_and well bo theie 
afore eleven o’clock.” , i 

“ You’re heartily welcome, answered 
Mr. Summerton, bowing politely. t s 
always pleasant to meet an old soldici , 
and 1 can see ^that i/enu'e one without 

^'^“T^nmVee' sir,” rejoined the veteran, 
obviously gratified, though, in truth Ins 
military bearing was so marked that the 
veriest novice could not have mistaken 
it. “luwi. an old soldier, sure onough, 
Sergeant James Crossley,of the old 44tli, 
at your service. But since 1 gave up 
fightin’ I’ve took to horse-dealiii ; and 
I’m just cornin’ back now from buying a 
lot o’ tlieiu mountain ponies at Uelira- 

^“Doiira-Dhoon!’’cried Leighton; “why, 
we were there too, just the other ca>. 
AnvthinK new there lately ^ 

“Nothing partic'lar, exceiit a queer 

kind of a murder,” answered the sergeimt, 

coolh-, as he settled himself m a corner, 
and stowed his hag under the seat. 

“ A niurdei-! ” echoed all the three boy s 
at once. “ M bo was it 1 > t o i 

“A Hindu money-lender, name o L,al 

'l^e boys looked at each other, hut 
seemed too much startled to speak, while 
even Arthur and Mr. Summerton ap¬ 
peared considerably disturbed. 

“And more than that,’ pursued the 
sergeant, “ it warn't a robbery like you cl 
expect ; it was a revrnge /” 

“How do you know th.at, servant ; 
asked ilr. M’olfert, in a voice which he 
vainly endeavoured to steady. 

“ Easy enough ; if they d been robbers 
they’d liave kep’ him alive ancl made him 
pav a big ransom, for everybody knew 
he'd got heaps of money. But when a 
feller^ house is burnt down one nigiit, 
jind the feller himself ain't to be seen 
nowhere all the time its gomg on, and 
hi.s body’s found in a ditch three clays 
later, with the head pretty nigh oil, it 
begins to look as if something was up, 

one listened breathlessly, but 
no one ventured to speak. 

“iVnd I’ll tell you another thing, con- 


ILDEHIM the AFGHAN: 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BOllDER. 
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CHAPTER X.— AMOXCt THE AFGILVXS. 
tiiiued the sergeant 

by the. impression which . ^+1,^ 

iimking “the fellers that did it iverc the 

saine ctaps that did 3°'* 

snrin", or my name amt Jim Ciossley . 

' “ \fhat other job 'I" asked 'I 

Wolfert and Mr. Bummerton, both at 
once. 


Why, that business of the l-hitmidgar 
(waiter) in tlie (Inivk bungalow (waysicle 
iniB at Debra. Didn’t you ever hear of 

'^“■Wliat happened to 
Arthur, whose face bad suddenly turned 

"'“Well, this was the way of it. There 
was a Hindu waiter there, name o Bam 
Dass” (Arthur started), 'and a cross- 
grained, bullying chap he was always 
])itcliing into somcibody or i 

one evening a ter dark he went o"* 
didn’t come back ; and the next morning 

some Goorkha soldiers found him ^ 

a thicket, gagged and tied, and so J 
beaten that he died m a few houre time, 
without bein’ able to say so much as one 
word to ten Wlmclid it. But the sui-geon 
that e.xamined him told me (foi I 
there at the time) that it wnsnt whips 
he’d been beaten with, but sled mnrods; 
and the minute I lii^ard 1''“'^’ ^ 
myself, ‘Aha! theres been Afghans at 

work here!’” , , , j. 

It was now' Leighton s tum to sta t, 
and to look meaningly at Lllmaiiii, who 
looked quite as signiliciantly , „ 

“And when did all this hapiieni 
asked Arthur, in a faltering voice. 

“ Last syring, just about the last \\cek 

^A'general silence followed the mention 
of this date. At length Artluir spoke : 

“ Bergeant Crossley, I think we know 
something of this business, and perhaps 
W'C may be able to explain it by Pitting 
vour story and ours together. _ At all 
events. I’d like to bear :,;our opinion of 
what we have to tell you.” 

The sergeant never uttered a worci 
while Arthur told his 
first appearance of the ‘ Black Prince 
to his mysterious exit ; but he w.as 
evidently interested beyond measure in 
what be beard. 'When :Mr. Ilolfert 
ended, the veteran rublied liis sinewy 
hands and gave a long low ^yhistle. 

“ Xow I see it all?’ he said, plain as 
print. Tliat big Afghan o’ yoiiru s clone 
it all, to pav ’em out for ill-usiii that 
boy. That native waiter heats the boy— 
the .iVfghan heats Itiui to death iii retuni. 
That Lai Singh kidnaps the boy (tor 


that’s how it was. I’m sartain sure), and 
the Afghan kidnaijs kim, and 
his.ow'ii house 

him They re a spiteful lot as ever 
breathed, tWm Afghans, when 
’em the Vrong wi^'. 
cen’hiien, never oftencl an Atghaii. 

® Leighton started, for these were th<> 
very words that Major Carlton had said 
to him at klasuri. 

“ You seem to know the Afghans pretty 
well, sergeant,” said iMr. Suinmertoii. 

“Well; I ought to, seem Ive been a- 
prisoner among ’em myseU. 

“Have you!” cned Frank, eageilj- 
“ Oh, do tell us all about it ! 

“ Just the thing for one of our story- 
papers,” laughed Mr. Summerton. bup- 
X we calfit ‘ Caught by the Afghans : 
kn Old Soldier’s Adyenturc*. 

• “ Or else,” suggested Phil, The Stery 
of My Captivity aniong Savages Tue 
away, sergeant, were all 

“I’ve had a many narrow escapes m 
my time, that’s a fact,” said Sergeant 

Ci'ossley, passing Ills broad hand signiti 

cantly over liis weather-beaten face 
wdiicli was so seamed with scars as to 
look very much like a badly-prmted lail- 
way map. “Yes, I’ve seen some queer 
things, there’s no denying it; hut the 
cpieerest adventure as ever 

when I was picked up by the Af ghans m 

the Khoord-Kahul Pass, m Januai y, „ 

“ I s’pose you’ve heard tell how we got 
into that scrape, and 
Giiieral Elphinstone made cif the whole 
busiiiesis—how he stuck m 
nothing, while the enemy was a-gatherm 
all rouiid him and cuttin oft his supplie.s , 
■and how he started to retreat at last m 
the very depth of winter, "'J'®" 
nothin’hut snow, snow, snow, all ‘ 3. 

to Jalalabad. That was just ®f®’l 

us, you see ; for moren twai-thi.cls of 
our men were, those sepoys from ludia, 
who'd been used to 
their lives; so that all 
snow, and cuttin’wuicl, 3 ust ®' 

over like nme-pms. I'act 
biggest bungle as ever I see cl, and I only 
hope we’ll know better next time. 

“I rememher, as well as if 3^"®® 
vesterday, the morning ,"3 the 

the mouth of the pass. 11 eie ^;>® 
great black tunnel of «■. g.®'^®- 1. 

Tnio-p nrecipices a-towenn up on eitlier 
sZanraTfnd of dead, unca.my silence 


• It i3 a common eiror to "“F^mch'occurred'more 
tlm scene ol thU great tnnrndj'. occurre 

than one hundred miles >>est ol it. 
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all around, as if ’twns holdin’ its breath 
for something horrible; and there we 
were, ragged, lialf-stai-ved, frost-bitten, 
short of ammunition, with the very breatli 
freeain' on our inoostarchers, nnd our eyes 
just a-droppiu’ out of our heads for want 
o’ sleep. There’s a feeling a man Inis 
sometimes when something bad’s a-comin’ 
on him, just like the chill afore a shower ; 
and I know / felt a deal more like a de¬ 
serter ordered out to be shot, than an 
English soldier goin’ into action. 

“ At first it seemed as if we were goin’ 
to get off pretty cheap, for although we 
could see two or three of the white-frocks 
flitting about the rocks overhead, there 
w.asn’t a shot fired, nor a sign of danger, 
till we’d all got fairly into the gully. 
And then, all m one moment, the whole 
line of cliffs on each side seemed to 
swarm out into men, and everything 
above and below was just one blaze and 
crackle of musketry, and down came the 
bullets pelting among us like hail, knock¬ 
ing us over by the score. We returned 
their fire as well as we could, but you 
may think what ch.anoe we had against 
men hid behind rocks and bushes, while 
we were all jammed together down in 
the hollow, niakiiT as fair a mark as the 
rascals could wish. ’Twas ju.st like a 
b,ad dream, them great black cliff's flashin' 
and bangin’ like a thunderstorm, and 
them wild-lookin’ figures a coinin’ and 
goin’ by glimpses through the rollin’ 
smoke, and the overturned guns half- 
buried in snow, and men falling like 
leaves, and wounded horses kicking and 
plunging, and a shoutin’ nnd yellin’ all 
around tit to strike one deaf. An ugly 
job, sir—a very ugly joli indeed, 

‘‘.As for me, I was so perished with 
cold that I couldn’t even handle my 
niusket; and the only thing I saw plainly 
in the middle of all the hurly-burly was 
a great, thick, warm cloak on the body 
of a dead officer, just a few yards in front 
of me. I staggered up to it, and managed 
to get it wrapped round me somehow, 
•luite forgetting what a tirst-class mark 
It would make for the Afghans, who 
"ere pickin’ off the officers like so many 
sparrows. But I wa.sn’t long of gettin’ 
a hint, for the ne.xt minute a bullet took 
nie along the side o’ the head, just here, 

'll? that I fell down as 

It i d been dead. 

1 I there I can’t s,ay; 

)ut the fust thing that roused me was a 
rough shake, and there were two Afghans 
■stoopm over me, and tryin’ to pull my 
cloak off. The battle was all over by 
Ins time, and the riuscals were going up 
and clown in the moonlight, kiTling the 
oiindcd and stripping the dead. AVlien 
my two beauties saw that I was still 
I'C’ they began whispering between 
theimselves, so low that I coujcln't catch 
at they said, though I knew their 
‘ J'®.? I heard the word 

oiriienk (officer) repeated .several times, 
-,i„i 'if means ‘money,’ 

; 'V™'" ‘'mt I gue.ssed that they took 
ci.h; * and counted upon 

gi tting a big ransom for me. 

w-imci dizzine.ss of my wound (it 

oft b\, iT’’'!!' iiIO had worn 

and i 1 ^ tried to jump up 

nvt " “kea rush for it, thii.kin’ I might 
waiWr all. But the Afghans 

pinned’ “ hglitniiig one of them 

other tind^tlf'^'''* V’.'' ®mes, while the 

t!>e pair of I'mn 

P‘ of em dragged me off between 
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them, one of the two showing me a loaded 
pistol, as a hint of what I might expect 
if I didn’t keep cjuiet. 

“Any other time the dead silence a’ter 
all the roar of the battle, and the ghostly 
look of the great black cliffs, and the 
dark valley under the risiiT moon, would 
have made me feel queer enough ; but I 
had something else to think of just then. 
I knew that I was a dead man the niiiiute 
the Afghans found out their mistake, 
unless I could manage to escape before¬ 
hand ; and how to do that was just what 
I didn’t see. 

“ They led me up a narrow gully, and 
into a cave which seemed to be a naunt 
of theirs, for there were two or three 
big shawls lying about, and a lieap o’ 
wood in the middle to make a fire. AV hen 
they’d lighted it, and got the place 
warmed up a bit (which it migiitily 
needed), they went to work upon vie. 
They turned out my pockets and found 
a bit o’ baccy, which they pounced upon 
like a dog on a bone ; and although they 
left me the cloak (I s’poso for fear I 
.should get frozen afore I was paid for), 
they ripped all the lace and gilt buttons 
ott’ it with their big knives. Then they 
tied my feet together at the ankleSj and 
shoved me away into the back o' the 
cave, while they sat down to have a jolli¬ 
fication by the fire. 

“ They sat there talking and eating for 
a goodish bit, while I shammed to be 
asleep ; but all the time I was watching 
’em on the sly, for I’d got nn idea of my 
own. I knew t/iey’A be pretty safe to 
doze off presently, and then, if I could 
once get my hands loose, I’d untie my 
feet, knock these two chaps on the head 
with one o’ their own guns, and make a 
start for the nearest British post. 

“Presently one of the two beauties lay 
down to sleep, while the other, a'ter look¬ 
ing to see that I was all right, went and 
stood guard in the mouth o’ the cave, 
leaning on his rifle. But when a man’s 
been a-tightin’ all day in the snow, and 
had a big meal a’ter it, he’s apt to feel 
sleepy beside a good warm fire ; and it 
waru’t long afore I saw him begin to nod. 
Presently he laid down his gun, and then, 
after one more look to make sure that 1 
liadu’t got loose, he laid himself down 
alongside of it, and was fast asleep in 
two minutes. 

“ And now it was m;/ tui-n. The thing 
that tied my hands was only a silk-scart, 
and I’d got a notion of sawing it in two 
ag’in’ a bit of sharp rock that was stiekiiT 
out close to where I lay. I just waited 
to he sure that the two darkeys were 
really sleeping, and then I rolled oyer 
and over till I got iiiy wrists right ag’iu’ 
the rock, and set to. 

“Now in some o’ the story-books you 
hear o’ fellera hreakin’ any amount of 
chains nnd hiindculfs, or diggiiT through 
walls ten feet thick, as easy as I’d cut up 
a pie. I5ut somehow, when you come to 
try it for yourself, it don’t seem to work 
quite so nice. I thought that precious 
scarf ’ud nevn- give wav, and more'll once 
I rasped iny wrists ag’in’ the stone, draw- 
in’ blood in fine style ; and every minute 
I expected to see one o’ the fellers w.ake 
111 ), .and then my last chance ’ud be gone ! 
Ugh I I wouldn’t go over that time 
ng.ain, not for all the money in the Cal¬ 
cutta Bank ! But at la.st the thing came 
in two, and then I untied my feet and 
crept toward the two rifles. 

“I’d just clutched one, when I saw the 
nearest Afghan’s eyes open slowly, and 


look right up at mo ; but afore he could 
stir hand or foot my bullet was through 
his head. Tlie bang wakened his com¬ 
rade, but I fetched /n'm a crack with the 
butt-end that knocked him silly ; and 
then I seized hold of the provision-bag 
and one o’ their goat-skin cloaks (for a 
disguise like), and out I started. 

“ I kep’ oil down the pass all night, not 
daring to halt; and next morning I feP 
in with a scouting party from our garri¬ 
son at Jalalabad, wJio brought me safe to 
the town. But when I told ’em how I’d 
got oft they wouldn’t h’lieve a word of 
it: and if it hadn't happened to myself, 
I don’t think I'd have h'heved it neither.” 

{To be continued.) 
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fHg Bogs. 

"The Angel which redeemed me from all ertl, 
bless the lads!" 

I LOOKED from one to another’s face 
Of tlie lads I was circled by, 

“ Does nobofly pray for my poor ^^dld boys? 

Does nobody pray but I ? ” 

Then there came a voice from Heaven above, 
And soft and clear it fell— 

“ Lo, every lad by Jesus Christ 
Is named in prayer as well.” 

I thought of their Godless, Christless homes. 
And the tears fell silently. 

“ Does nobody weep for my boys as well? 

Does nobody weep but I ? ” 

And I thought how the Lord had trod tliis 
eartli, 

And I thought of the tears He she<l; 

And I knew that He wept o’er every one 
Of the souls for whom He bled. 

Some crossed the seas into foreign lands, 

And I heaved a heavy sigh. 

** Does nobody tliink of the lads out there? 

Does nobody think hut I?” 

Then I hushed the words ore they reached 
my l;ps. 

For I kuew tliat everj'where, 

On the lower deck or in barrack rooms, 

Their Saviour would be near. 

I yearned o’er some who seemed loved by 
none, 

And I sadly wondered why ; 

And I said, " Does nobody love my hoy.s? 

Does nobody love hut I ? ” 

Then I thought of tlie Love which died for 
tiiem, 

And >ras greater far than mine, 

For the love I l)oro was only a part 
Of that wondrous love divine. 

So I leave my boys with my loving Lord, 
They are not my l>oys hut His ; 

If Ho hid me work for liiin and them, 

I will praise His name for tliis. 

If He hid me only to wait and pray, 

I will trust His houudle.ss love ; 

And the lads I have loved with Him on 
earth 

I shall one day meet al)Ove. 

n. E. W., in ** ett Ifowc. 
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OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

* WIXCIIESTEK. 

Ry ax Old Winchester Boy. 


I.—THE SCHOOL. 


W INCHESTER is the most ancient of the heforc his <lay, chiefly maintained by con- 
English public schools—the model after I venrs. where the elements of grammar and 
which ail the others have been fashioned. i divinity might be learned by the few who 
The middle ages hatl not half passed away, I 


few exceptions, utterly illiterate. But still, 
ability to read and write was a rare thing 
even among the upper cia£ses, a thing more- 



* Wykehain is a village in Hampshire, not far from 
Fareham. What Wykeham's real name was is a matter 
of dispute. He was mmle Bishop of Winchester and 
Lord High Chancellor by Edward III. He was also 
distinguished for his architectural skill, and was the 
builder of Windsor Castle, New College, Oxford, and 
the renovator of Winchester Cathedral. 


8t. Catharine's Hill. 


liad leisure and inclination for their study. 
No doubt the time had gone by when all 
[ classes of men, even the clergy, were, with a 


over costly and difficult to obtain. To founJ 
a school, at which all miglit attend if they 
would—a school at which a large numlwr 



The College Chapel from the Warden's Garden. 
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. Chamber Court, or Chapel Quadrangle. 


would lie "ratnitoualy Rupporteil and edu¬ 
cated—was a new. os well oh a ^and, idea. 

ButWykeliam did not simply mind a school 
to which all clasises might be admitted. He 


they lived at their own cost; anti also any 
boys residing in the neighliourhocMl to attend 
and receive instmction without paving for it. 
He arranged for its internal diMcipline after a 


tutes the difference between a public and a 
private school.* More will l»e saiil on this 
{Kiint farther on. Hern it need only be 
served that the system thus set on foot has 



rt»vide<l support and free education for his 
•'Tenty sciiolars only. But he allowed tlie 
ot wealthy nien to reside and partake of 
^^liustractiou given by hU masters, provided 


fashion hitherto unknown. This was by admi¬ 
nistering the rules in a great meo-sure througdi 
the agency of the boys themselves ; and this, 
it is now generally admitted, is what con.sti- 


lasted from his time to the present day. a 
jieriod of nearly live hundred years, and, nl- 


* See Bishop Mubcriy's lettcn to Sir W. llcallicute. 
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thoujfksulwequent generations have motUficd 
his arrangements so as to suit tlie require¬ 
ments «»{ llie day, the principle on which lie 
trameil them remains unaltered—an amazing 
testimony to its efficacy and value. 

^^’iucllester was no doubt chosen by Wyke- 
ham as the site of his foundation, because it 
Mas in the first place liLs cathedral city, and 
in the second the moat important town, with 
tlie exception of London, in the whole of 
Soutliern England. It was no longer the 
juincipal residence of the English kings, but 
itsiill enjoyed,and continued long afterwards 
to enjoy, a large amount of royal favour. In- 
defKMidently of these consiilerations, it is a 
spot which l)oth for it.s salubrity and its pictur¬ 
esque beauty might well be selected for such 
a purpose. It stands on tlie eastern acclivity 
of a sloping hill, rising with an easy ascent 
from the rich valley of the Itchen, which it 
overl(K>ka, to the level of the downs, which 
anciently surrounded it <jn every side. The 
old Itoman walls—or rather the foundations 
of the old Roman walls, on which more 
recent Huj^erstmctures have been erected— 
still surround the old city, which, however, 
has of late yearn spread out in all directions, 
especially over the St. Cross Meadows, add¬ 
ing gi'eatly to its j)opnlation. About half 
Avay up the ascent tiiwers the cathedral, one 
^^f the grandest in England, to which from 
time immemorial the boys belonging to the 
college liave repaired on Sunday mornings 
for woi*ship. Almost immediately ])elow tlie 
cathedral close, outside the walls of the 
ancient city, stands the college, which has 
undergone very little alteration during the 
five hundred years of its existence. It will 
be projier in the first place to give a descrip¬ 
tion of the school buildings. 

These niay he roughly saiil to consist of 
three courts, the cloisters, and the surround¬ 
ing promises. To begin with the outer 
court—the frontage of which fonus part of 
CVillege Street. The visitor, who has proliahly 
lieard much of Wykeham’s Rrcliitectural 
ability, is often disappointed to find here a 


\ mere blank dint wall, broken only by two or 
^ three small and insiguitieant windows. But 
: he should bear in miud that this, like the 
outer defences of a Gothic castle, was designed 
only for security, and did not allow of archi- 
: tectural ornament. In tiiose days men had 
j to defend themselves, Mhen an emergency 
presented itself, as well as they could by the 
' strength of their own walls, and tlie shaq>- 
j ness of their own wea]>ons. There was no 
: sending then to the police-station for con- 
i stables, or calling out the yeomanry. Men 
were also their own bankers in those times, 
and had to take care of their own money; 
and if Jack Cade ami his crew could get 
easy admission within tlieir walls, there 
would be but a poor account of it. 
j Rut even here the entrance-gateway is a 
I fine structure. It has a wide arcli, through 
I which several horsemen might ride abreast, 

■ with a groined roof ornamented with the anns 
1 of Wykeham, and Burmounte<l by a niche 
I containing a statue of the Virgin Mary.* 

I Through this the outer court is entered, one 
j hundred and twenty-eight feet in length, and 
' sixty-three in width. Immediately to the 
I left is the Warden’s house, a handsome and 
convenient, though somewhat rambliii" struc- 
I ture, with a picture-gallery, in which are 
' preserved the inirtraits of the gieater part of 
' the wardens, as well os tliose of Archbishop 
j Howley, Bislioiia Lake and Ken, and Dr. 

Goddam. On tlio east side lies the warden’s 
! garden. 

Opposite the entrance-tower is “Middle 
I Gate,” giving access to the chapel quad¬ 
rangle. This is aliout one hundred feet 
square, and is in very nearly the same condi- 
I tion in wliich Wykehaiii’s workmen left it in 
I 1393. On the southern side are seen the 

{ * It is R nmrvel that the niched statues throughout 

^ (he college, and more particularly this statue occupy- 
j lug so exposed a situatioii, should have escaped the 
I rough handling oi Cromwell's soldiers. Tradition says 
this was duo to the fact that an old Wykehandst was 
j In command when the Koundheads occupied Winches¬ 
ter. and would allow no violeuce to be offered to 
I anytliing lu the college. 


chapel and hall, both of them extremely 
beautiful structures : the former ninety-three 
feet long, thirty wide, and tifty-seven in 
lieiglit; the latter sixty-three in length, with 
the same width a.s the chapel. The former 
is lighted by nine large peri)endionlar win¬ 
dows, fitted with painted glass by Evans, of 
Shrewsbury—a careful restoration, matlo 
early in the present century, <if the original 
lattern. The great east window, forty feet 
ligh and twenty-four wide, represents what 
is called the “Root of Jesse,” and is the 
grandest feature of the building. Great im¬ 
provements have lieen effected in the chajiel 
of late years. The seventeenth century 
.screen ami jianelling, by which it had been 
deformed, have been removed, the old stalls 
replaced, so far as was practicable, and the 
original reredos roproiluced. This was done 
at the cost of the late 8ir William Erie. 

On the eastern, northern, and western aides 
of the chapel quadrangle are the staircase 
leading to the hall; the colle^ kitchen, in 
front of which used to stand the conduit,* at 
which the bovs mode their ablutions ; and 
the six chamliers, in which, until the end t»f 
the seventeenth century, the whole of the 
seventy Ijovs slept, ten in each chamber. 
Over these were the rooms appropriated to 
the masters, chaplains, and fellows ; and, in 
the south-east corner, the Muniment Tower. 


* Before water was laid on in the chambers. At 
half-post six on a bitter December morning these si/- 
lutions were a somewhat severe discipline to uDder.;n. 
particuharly as none but prefects were allowed to wear 
their hats. It may be doubted whether Lycurgus 
himself) “ when he bade flog the little Spartans,’’ de¬ 
vised a sterner system of education than w'as carried 
out In Winchester fifty years ago. Three hundred 
years before that it was even rougher. The boys did 
not sleep ou beds, but on iinndles of straw laid on the 
stone floors; and, until the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the college boys made their own beds 
and cleaned out the chambers. The current phrase 
among Wykehamists of “clean straw,'* meaning 
newly-washed sheets, is not (as is generally supposed) 
a metaphor derived from the pigsty, but a genuine 
tradition of the past. 

(To be continued.) 
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A mong tli6 various appliances of ever)'- ' 
(lay life few are more useful to the con- i 
jurer, or lend tliemselveH more readily to his ; 
eccentric purposes, than the ordinary tall or 
“ chimney q>ot hat. Does lie desire to col- j 
lect money from the air, a borrowed hat 
serves, a.s we have seen, the purpose of a j 
cash-box. Is he impelled to cook a pudding, 
a hat serves as saucepan or as kitchen-stove. i 
Docs he require a handy depot whence to | 
])i«Mlnce toY.s, tinware, bird-cages, and inis- 
celianeouH gtMwls innumerable, again a hat j 
i.>< put in requisition. Sometime.s, indeerl, the ' 
glossy headgear endures still rougher usage. ! 
Tlie conjurer, to test its (quality, i>okes his 
finger through the crown, or a clumsy as- 1 
sislaiit falls headlong upm it; and the per- 
former, adding insult to injur>’, proceeds to | 
fear if into little pieces, under the fiimsy pre¬ 
text that the owner may thereby be enabled j 
Diore conveniently to carry it home. Mean- | 
wliile the nidiaj)py pnqirietor tries hi.s best to 
smile and to look unconcerned, while the re.st ' 
of the audience, calm in the serene conscious- I 
iies.s tliat tJtcir hats are stife from injury, I 
make merry over Ids discomfiture. Happily, ^ 
a hat, it would seem, hR,s as many lives a.s tfie 1 
proverbial cat, for whatever its misadven* | 
lures it always turns up (or should turn up) j 
uot a j>e.nny the worse at tlie close of the [ 
entertainment. I say advisedly shoul'l turn I 
up, lK cau.se a case is on rccjuxl in which 
a conjurer poured the raw material for a 


Bv PROFE.SSOR Hoffmann, 
of "Modem "Drawing-room AmviQinenta," 

VI.—TRICKS WITH HATS. 

pudding into a borrowed hat without first 
introducing the necessary tin receptacle, and 
the inten«led farce became a trageuy. The.se 
little unrehearsed efiects will hapjjen now 
and then, but with a conjurer who kuowh his 
business they are of ver^' rare occurrence.^ 

Tho present and two or three following 
papers will be devoted to tricks in which a 
Iiat plays a principal part, and first I propo.se 
to descril»e the latest developments of the 
ever-i)opular 

INEXHAUSTIBLE HAT. 

In order to produce a number of given 
arlioles from a hat it is obviously necessary 
that they should first l)e placed tliecein, and 
tile doing this neatly and imperceptibly consti¬ 
tutes the magic of tfic trick. The actof secretly 
introducing any object into a borrowed hat is 
technically termed “loading,” and this may 
be (lone either from the performer’s table or 
from his own person. The plan first named 
i.s that most generally adopted in the case of 
buiky objects. Tlie article to lie introduced 
is placed on the servanfe (.sec lost paper), and, 
where praciicable, is jncked up by one finger 
of the same hand that holds tlie hat. I'or 
iii.stance, in the case of the “cannon-ball”— 
which used to lie a favourite article for pro¬ 
ducing from a hat—the Imll, wliLcli is solitl, 
and ot wood, is liored with a hole an inch in 
diameter from circumference to centre. The 
Iwill is placed on the soTatifc with llie cavity 


etc., etc. 


I sloping upwards and outwards, and the hat 
i lieinghelJ in the hand, crown ujiwards, with 
the tliumb outside and the fingers inside, and 
I brought down, with apparent carele-ssne-v, 
i just over the ball, it i.s an eiusy matter 
I to thrust the stmightened middle huger into 
' the hole, and then, by l»endmg the finger, 

' tlie ball is brought into the hat, to be 
' produced in due sea.sou. Tho next develop¬ 
ment Avas the use of a hollow cannon-ball, of 
metal, so as to contain a number of small 
objects, which are first taken out of the hat, 
and then the Iwill itself followed in due 
ooni-se. The necessary ojiening in tho bail 
! is closed by a slidin^-trap, and in the centre oi 
this is tlic*Hnger-hme for picking up the la'h 

• Tho ordinary caniioii-ball l)eing hve inch“s 
' or more in diameter, is too bulky to be earned 

about the performer’s person. To meet llu.'^ 
(iitliculty 1 some years ago contrived an un¬ 
proved (jannon-bail, widch closes into half th^' 

! syiaceof tliatin ordinary use, and may therefore 
! becarried without difficulty in the j^rf(AriBer 
; breast- or tail-pocket. The luvll is in thi^ 

J (‘ase formed ot two metal hemlsi'liere-s,^ tne 

* one a shade smaller than the other, rin-' 

! .smaller half lies Avithin the larger, AAorkini: 

' on tAvo pivots, Avith a lij^ht metal liar acro>> 

! the opening, to assist in keeping in idace any 
^ .small objects jiacked Avithin it. In tliis 

dition it is placed under the arm or in 
the t.'iil-[>o<-kcts of the j)erfonner, anrl inp- 
I duced as hereafter descriltcd into the 
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(lone, and the contents taken out, tlie 
pjjionuer before prcxluein^ the IkiII makes 
tlic inner lialf de.'^riix) a semi revolution on the 
two pivots, thereby convertinj; it into a com- 
>lete sphere, in which comiition it is retained 
)v « little catch, and is then lifted out of the 
li.lL ^ 

A bundle of toys or otlier small objects may 
le loaded into a hat with one hand in the 
same way, a wire loop servin;; in this case 
the pur}M)»e of the hole in tlio ball. For s}»e- 
cially bulky objects both liands arc used, tlie | 
ierf*)mier standino behind or at the side (jf 
lis table. Wliile he occupies by his “ jwitter ** 
the attention of his audience the ri^lu hand 
secretly jjets ready the object, and the left 
brin^ the hat with a swoop down over it, 
or rice rersd. 

Here, bv the way, a word of caution is de¬ 
sirable. If the ]^erformer in the course of his 
nianimilations loo/cs dotni af his hands he Is 
lost, for the sjiectators ^vill infallibly look in 
the same direction, and will immediately 
Mis^iect tliat there is some sort of receptacle 
Udijnd tho table. If, on the contrary, lie 
I'Mjks them full in tho face, or, still better, 
lutiks away o.stentatiously (makin;' op|x>r- 
tnnity by his patter to do so naturally) in 
other direction, he may do pretty mucli 
what he likes with liis liands without attract¬ 
ing the least attention. No one can imaj^ino 
without trial to what an extraordinary extent 
ilie eye of the perfonner, ]>articularly if cool 
and confident in manner, will hold aiid direct 
die attention of his audience. ' 

The artitde to l)e introduced is now and 
llien concealed I>ehmd a cliair, inste.a(l of the ' 
table. A stiecial scrixintc. i.s .sometimes at¬ 
tached to the chair for this pur|>o.se, or tho 
article m.ay be hiiu^ upon a little jxdnt or ! 
heailless nail fixed on the back of the chair. 
The j>erfanuer, under some excuse, moves i 


tlie cliair a little forwarder or l)ackwarder. 
The hand wliich holds the hat "rasps the 
Ixick of tlie ch.air, and the other the seat in 
front. Tills movement brings the hat over 
tho hidden article, and the act of again 
drawing the hat away pulls it uli* tlie nail 
and makes it fall therein. 

When it is desired to loa«l an article into a 
hat from the ^xnformer’.s own ]ierson, it is 
jilaced Ijeforehand, eitlier in what is known 
as a “ loading ” fKicket or in one of tlie piockels 
under tho tail of the coat. The “loading” 
jM>cket is a large p(K*ket with a vertical open¬ 
ing, immediately inside the breast of the 
coat, and extending juirtly under the arm. 
An object of very considerable bulk may be 
here caiTied. 

if tlie article is to be loaded into the hat 
from the /iwc/icffc or pvofondc, .say on the 
right side, the i)erfomer Htaiuliug with hi.s 
opjMwite side to the audience, gets ready the 
article with his riglit hand, which is masked 
by his own liody, and then, holding the hat 
in the left, brings it down with a sweej) over 
the object, and simultaiienusly transfers 
the hat to the right hand, a.s if that were the 
only object of hts movement. 

In loading from tlie breast-]>ocket a snme- 
wliat ditl’erent ]>lan has to lie ado]ited. Herr¬ 
mann is acoustomed, for instance, to load a 
small rabbit into a hat in tho very (rentr© of 
his audience. His method is a.s follows, 
liorniwing a hat, he first loads into it some 
small article, jneviously palmed, say an egg 
or a lemon. “ Hallo ! what liavo we here ? ” 
he exclaims, gazing into the hat, and tlien, 
turning to the owner or some other ]>erson, 
he says, “Will you take that out, please? I 
can’t do anything with that in the nat.” The 
jierson addressed takes out the article. All 
pre.seiit are naturally inijuisitive to see what 
the article was, and meanwhile the iierformer, 




' holding the mouth of the hat to his hrea^it, 
.and looking down over it at tlie object of 
general attention, introduces tlic rabbit, 
^ometiines he places the animal on the 
ground, and. in the act of stooping to jack it 
nj>, introduces another from tlie jKicket ou 
the ojijxisite .side. 

A variety of objects have been emjdoyed 
for production from huts, (iobicts of tin 
{packed one in.side the other, twenty or thirty 
j together) were used by Frikell, and have the 
I advantage of packing into a very small com- 
' jiass for introduction into the liat, and of 
occupying a very large sjwioe wlien taken out 
of it, but tiie device is a little too palpable. 
Bird-cages and ladies’ reticules, so con.stincted 
as to fold into a very small comi)a.s8 for intro¬ 
duction, liave also l^en much used—so much 
so, indeed, as to have lost the merit of 
novelty. There is, however, a new bird¬ 
cage, a B|>eciality of Mr. Bland, which de- 
•serves jmrtieular mention. When once pro¬ 
duced from the hat it ia far too large to 
l>e jmt hack again, aud from the ingenuity 
of its construction it will bear even the 
closest examination without any fear of its 
secret being detected. It is oval in plan, 
and telcacojnc, the upper half sliding down 
into tlie lower. To enable it to do this, how- 
ever, tlie f^erni circular Imixc.s for water and 
seed must eacli make a semi-revolution, which 
' brings them inside the cage. When, Iiow- 
* ever, the cage, wiiich contains four birds, is 
lifted from the hat, the Ixittom portion slides 
down by its own weight, and as soon &s tlie 
' cage lias reached its full height the seed- and 
watcr-lxixes sjamtaneously lly round, efiec- 
tually preventing the toji again sinking 
down, wliilc they at the same time so increase 
the size of the Ccage tliat it would need a. 
' giant’s hat to accommodate it. 

I (Tv be conlinued.) 


BRITISH PEBBLES: 

WHERE AND HOW TO FIND, AND HOW TO CFT AND POLISH THEM 


T hebe are three distinct processes in polish¬ 
ing a pebble—grinding, mnootliing, and 
facing. Let us take tlie jieblile No. 13 in 
tlie coloured plate, whicli rejiresents the one 
I jKilished in the first of the onlv four lessons 
I ever had. It is a beautiful little rounded 
riioanite, rather flattened on tlic ujiixn* and 
under surfaces. It is too small to lie held 
<^mifortably between tho thuml) and two 
fiM fingers. We must tlierfoi'e fi.x it ujion a 
wnient stick. So we must manufacture some 
wnient as follows. Here Is tho reciiic. 

11b. of jiitcli, 4lb. of resin. ;llb. of shellac, 
I'^L of lieeswax, must lie broken uj) and nut 
nito a good-sized saucepan. Bogin Ixiiling 
tl>* mixture iniou a tire, and as it Imils add 
^mdtially Hlo. of 8jjanlsli brown, stirring 
the w’hile until all the ingredients are 
tliuronghly mixed. Pour tlie contents of the 
^nucepan ujxin the stone flags of the kitclien 



Fig. 4. 


^{wr, or any mvement, in portions a font in 
’fi^nicter. When cold remove the cement 


By thk Rev. A. N. Malax, m.a., f.g.s. 

|PART Vf.—HOW TO POLI.SH A PEIIBLE. 

I by a kitchen knife inserted underneath. 
' Make .some jdeces of w(kx 1 4in. long ac- 
I cording to the sliajie in Fig. 4, and melt on 
them a portion of cement as sliown at R. A 
nail driven into tho wood at a and c will 
strengthen the cement. Fashion the cement 
into whajic with the fingers well weftetl. 
Warm the stone, and again melt tlie cement 
; over a candle. Apply it to the stone, and 
I w’ork it on with tbe fingere. Be sure you 
: have the stone firmly fixed. To test it, 
i plunge the stone and stick into water, and 
I when it is cool see if you can juill tlie stone 
off. The diagrams in Fig. 5 show the phases 
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of cementing a stone. If the stone is In- 
.Hcciire, pull it off, and warm and melt ujv 
again. Prai^tice makes perfect. 

The first stage is that of GurXDiKG. Set 
up the /rad lap as shown in the draw¬ 
ing of the lieiicli (Fig. 1). Put a heap of 
emery in the left corner of right eoinpartmont 
(J). Put a jain-jiot of water at z. Take the 


I old black-lead brush, dip it in water, mix up 
I some eiiiery w ith it into a jMiste ; w et the lap ; 

, brush it well over with emery. Take your 
cemented stone in the right hand, lietvveen the 
, tliumb and two first fingers ; turn the handle 
X slowly from right to left, ami as the lap- 
revolves ores.s tlie stone upon it. Grind 
away, niiocrstanding that you want to griiul 
down all irregularities on tko .surface of the 
I nebhlc. Ti*v and tlirow the weight of tlie 
l>o(ly through the right arm and wrist into- 
the jKjhble. Emery is harder than Hint. The 
pressure forces the emery into the lead laj), 
and so its surface is converted into a jKiwer- 
ful rasji. Pause at intervals to brush fresh 
enierj* over tho wheel. “ Don’t spare your 
emery !” w^s an exhortation I otleu heard 
when receiving my le.sson. Do not attempt 
to do tlie wliole surface of tho jiehble at once. 
Begin at a comer and finish it fairly, and so- 
jiass on to adjacent parts. Work towards (he* 
I fTfdrc of tlie laji when grinding roaia/ sur¬ 
faces, ^nd keej) the flat margin of the laj) for 
flat stones. 

Ah, yonr right liaud liegins to ache as il 
never aclied before ! You must not mind. 

I Rest a while, and then at it again ! You are 
I bringing muscles into play which are un- 
: accustomed to the work, and the strain will 
. be felt unril the muscles are strengtlieiied by 
the exercise. Keep washing the pebble at 
; intervals with the nail-brush in »he earthen 
I vessel to see how tho work progresses. 

! The surface of the pcldde where you have 
I boon working now looks sinootli, and the 
I feelers of the choanite are viviilly shown. 
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Finii^ii ii] tlio i^anie manner tlie whole surface. 
Feel that you brinj^ the weight of the arm— 
and even of the body—to play through the 
wrist of the riglit hand ujwn your etone. 
Do not forget the emery and washing, and 
see that you keep the surface of the stone 
true and free from “ridges ’and “ shoulders.” 

When you think the surface is sufficiently 
ground, t)ien continue working on the lead 
iciihoui piitling Oil iiiDj more emcrjf. Continue 
)atiently so grinding until the lap works per- 
ectly free from grit, and the emery on it has 
]>een reduced to soft black i)aste." This will 
make the surface of your pebble mncli 
smoother. The nearer you reacli perfection 
in this first stage the easier will be the after- 
work. If you continue long enough thesb)ne 
will look half polished when dry l)efore you 
have finished. Dry the stone j)eriotUcally to 
estimate progress, remembering that a pebble 
always looks polished when wet. 

We may 8upi>ose now that you ha\ e com¬ 
pleted the first process, so we pass on to the 
second. 

Smoothing. —Lift off the strap by mmny 
the part nearest to you off the wheel, and let 
the strap lie loose upon it. The strap conse* 
•quently falls off the reel. Unscrew Q. liaise 
the arm K L, which remains raised by its own 
weight. Lift the lead Ian carefully out and 
put it aside. Set up the oeech-wood lap in¬ 
stead. Use another jam-pot of water at z, 
and see that no enieiy-grit ^ts upon the 
wood lai). Dip your rkdit hand in water and 
thoroumily wet the surface of the lap while 
it slowly revolves. Then dip the wet fingers 
in sifted silver-sand and mb them over tlie 
wood, and proceed as you did in the first pro¬ 
cess of grinding. 

Uur aim now is to smooth the surface of the 
•stone, to carry to higher perfection the work 
of the emerj'. Do not go too fast, and keep 
the stone and lap well wetted, othemdse the 
lieat caused by fnction will crack the surface 
of the stone. Many a beautiful stone has 
been spoilt in this way. Do not use much 
sand. Wasli and examine the j)ebble as you 
go on. See how beautiful it is getting to 
look ! How wonderfully the texture and 
organism have been brought out by the 
sinootliing ! Make the work as perfect as you 
can upon the wood, and continue working 
your y)ebble without putting on any sanil, 
until the wood seems free from grit. In the 
last stage of this smoothing process we work 
the stone almost entirely on moist wood, as 
the sand has l)een reduced to powder. Wii>e 
tlie stone diy, and if you are satisfied that 
yon cannot do anything more for it on the 
wood, we may pass on to the third process of 
facing the peoble. 

Facing. —As before, remove the wood lap. 
And now tve must proceed with extreme 
caution. “We are going to set up the pewter 
lap. Bear in mind that ONE grain of sand 

on EMERY UrON THE PEWTER WILL RUIN 
YOUR WORK ! The floor of the bench is 


I covered with debns of sand and emery; 
there is a heap of emery in the comer. How 
can you possibly prevent catastrophe ? Care 
and "practice will 1mng success. Hememljer 
' the caution, and you will do your best to 
, keep clear of disaster. First of all sweep up 
' the emery into a heap at J, keeping it well 
, away from the vicinity of the lap. Thoroughly 
wii>e tlie handle N, the clamp i, and the arm 
K L— everything that could bring a speck of 
grit upon the [jewter. Shut the window, that 
no wandering breeze may work nimcliief. 
Wash your hands in a bowl of clean water, 

I and put the bowl in place of the earthen 
vessel. Jam-{K)t of clean water at Z. Now 
I set up tlie pewter lap. The first thing is to 
“ notch ” the surface of the lap, that it may 
, hold the rottenstone. This is done by hold- 
in*^ a table-knife lightly by tlie liandle in the 
riglit hand, and letting the edge of the knife 
play upon the surface of the lap as you slowly 
I turn the handle N from right to left, and then 
from left to right. The result of this is to 
I set up a “ bibbering” movement in the knife 
I —such as you may notice in the bow when a 
I nervous voung lady is iierforming upon the 
violin, “the surface of the j)ewter will soon 
be decorated, as in Fig. 6, with markings not 
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unlike the pattern on the ca.se of a watch. 
When this is done wash the surface of the 
lap by dipping the fingers of the right hand 
in clean water. Take a lump of rottenstone, 
j thoroughly washed and free, from grit, and 
I press it on the pewter while slowly revolving. 

I The rottenstone is conveyed as a brown 
! pa.ste to the .surface of the pewter, 
i Now scrub the [lebble, cement, and stick 
l with the plate-bnish in the bowl of water, 

I until you feel certain that no speck of grit 
' lurks m any crevice, and liegin working the 
I i>ebble on the pewter Ian as in the other 
stages, putting pressure tnrough the wrist of 
I the right hand, and letting the weight of the 
' arm play, so that a sort of rhythmical niove- 
I ment is imparted to the pressure difficult to 
dcscril>e, but soon understood when you see a 
lapidary at work. 

In polishing a round stone you must be 
carefiu to avoid producing “ridges” by 
dwelling too long on one sjiot. Keep on 
turning the stone slightly. Common sense 
I will explain my meaning. And in this last 
, stage BE SURE YOU NEVER WIPE YOUR 
I HANDS OR YOUR .STONE WITH THE CLOTH 
USED FOR THE S.\ND OK EMERY STAGE. 


Use a clean cloth. It took me two mars to 
find out the force of this simple aendee. I 
could not imagine how it was tliat just at the 
lost moment, when I was putting the finish¬ 
ing touches to a pebble, some faint but 
hideous scratclies would suddenly appear on 
its surface, ruining the beauty of the work. 
How many times have I de8j>aired of success ’ 
How often have I \\Titten to lapidaries im¬ 
ploring advice, and feeling that there was 
some “wrinkle” which had purpfisely lieen 
kept from my knowledge ! But iierseverance 
was at last lewanled. 

There is no “dodge” about it; the whole 
operation is one of patient lal>our and deter¬ 
mination. After a little working on the 
pewter lap at one portion of your stone, wash 
and wij»e it. That portion ouglit to be so 
perfectly |K)lislied that when limd slantwise 
towards the window it reflects the landscape 
like a looking-glass; and if your work has 
been tnie this result will make vour heart 
leap with delight. Continue woi^ing nntil 
the wiiole surface of the stone is finished. If 
at the end jKirtions of it look blurre<i, it may 
be tliat the texture of the stone is incapable 
of a high polish in such places ; it may more 
likely be that you have not Ijeen particular 
enough in the first and second stages. Never¬ 
theless the re.sult ou^dit to he encouraging. 
Your stone ought to to so far polished that 
you will be proud to sliow it to your friends, 
and say, “I found and I jKilislied this 
stone! ” 

Probably, if von have carefully followed 
out my in'stmctions, the result will be veiy 
creditable for a first attem])t And this is 
all you have a right to expect. 

Some lapidanes, after* smoothing their 
stones on uie sand lap, employ an ^iii lap 
with pow'dered pumicc-stone, and dispense 
with the pewter lap altogether, facing the 
stone on the felt lap w ith putty ixiw'der. This 
process is advantageous in polishing stones all 
over. But on carefully comparing tlie systems 
I am convinced tliat there is nothing like the 
])ewter and rottenstone for general purjioses; 
though the felt is advisable for round stones 
when they are to be polished over the whole 
surface. As you proceed you ^s ill be able to 
try experiments at your discretion. 

To polish fat surfaces of iiebbles we work 
exactly as we have descrilieci, the only differ¬ 
ence lieing that you work the stone* fat on 
the margin of the laps. If you thoroughly 
understand the principle you will find the 
flat surfaces easier to manage than tlie round. 

Mussel and other sea-shells, snail-shells, 
etc,, may be polished in the same way—only 
that being soft they will not renuire the emerv 
lap. Work them on the sand lap and clotli 
lap, and a little exi>erience will soon make 
you proficient in the art. 

This paper may now lie conclude<l. The 
next will contain instructions for CUTTING 
PEBBLES. 

{To be continued.) 


THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAITD: 

THEIR STORY AND LEGEND. 


PAI 

A nother of Scotland’s picturesque ruins 
is Castle Campbell, “ tlie Castle of 
Gloom, in the V’ale of Dolour, dovn which 
run the streams of Sorrow and Care.” The 
Castle of Gloom was its name until 1489, 
when the CJampbells obtained an Act of Par- 
lianieat changing it to their own. It Is 
situated in a narrow glen in the Ochil Hills, 
amid the wocmIs above the wonderful chasm 
which in places is hardly a fathom wide, and 
is cleft down to the torrent two hundred feet 
Ijclow. Down this “score” William Kemp 
«sca]>e<l, and to it he gave his name. The 
r’liis include a massive Keep, and there ia a 
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Splendid hall with a cradle roof of stone and 
a dungeon lieiieath its floor, to wliich the 
access is by a trapdoor. The castle owes its 
iresent state to Montrose, wdio burnt it on 
lis way to Kilsyth in revenge for the de¬ 
struction of Menstrie and “ the bonnie house 
o’ Airlie ”—a destruction almost pardonable 
considering tlie circumstances of tlie famous 
attack on the home of the Ogilvys. 

It fell on a day, and a bonnie suromer day, 
"When green grew aite and barley. 

That there fell out a great dispute 
'Tween gleyed Argyll and Airlie." 


ETC. 

i And the result of the “dispute” was tliat 
Ogilvy fled to England, and Argj'll came n|> 
I against the castle and entered so vigorously 
I into the husk of its capture and reduction that 
he “ was seen taking a hammer in his hainl 
and knocking down the lujwed work of the 
doors and windows till he did sweat for heat 
at his work.” This was in IWO, and five vears 
aRerwards Montrose came by Castle Clloom 
in his career of vieton’, and tlie Cainpl>ell?< 
suffered heaAnly for the damage they had 
wTought at tlie command of the “ Conmiitlco 
of Estates.” 

The mention of Kilsyth reminds us of the 
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<*iirious le;reii(l of William Livinj^ton, who 
iiiarrie<l the widow of Dundee. U is said 
that Claverliouse, instead of lieinj; shot at 
Killiecraukie by the Whigs, was really killed 
by Livingston of Kilsyth, from iKjhind, and 
it i.s certain that he iiiarrietl the widowed 
dean within a very short interval of her hus¬ 
band’s death, and that as a wedding present 
Dundee’s mother sent them “a white night¬ 
cap, a pair of gloves, and a hangman’s rope.” 

The lady ami all who were with her were 
killed at Utrecht in 1695 hy the falling-in of 
a turf-covered roof. Her bmly was eml.»almetl 
And brought hack to Kilsyth, where it reste<l 
for a hundred years. In 1790 the cotiins were 
broken through, and on the 12th of Juno in 
that vear crowds assembled to view the body, 
wliicfi was untouched by decay. For weeks 
the ^Hiople came to see Lady Dundee, and 
wliile the corpse was exiM)sed a man, digging 
for potatoes, found a rin^ which Livingston 
hml lost on his wedding-day, and whitdi hod 
b6en given iiim by his wife. There was no 
•ilisnute aliout its i>eing tl>e same ring, for it 
had the same ’uotto, “Zours only, and for 
«ver ”—“ z ■' in old Scottish having tlie sound 
of “y”—and was identical in every resjKict 
with the ring that had been ile.sci'ilHjd a cen¬ 
tury l>efore. It was, to say tbe least of it, a 
strange coincidence that while the Ixxly was 
«xjM>se<l to the multitude the ring that had 
been hK)kcd ujon as proving Livingston’s 
crime should suddenly come to liglit. 

There is a strange, powerful Kt4)ry of Dun- 
<lee which can here lie appropriately retold, 
And which seems somehow to have drifted 
into Scottish legend out of the history of 
Koine. The son of one of his ohl friends ha<l 
joined Ids banner, and, being sent against the 
■enemy, ha<l lost his courage atid Hod in dis¬ 
grace. Dundee, to save the lad’s eliaracter, 
pretended tliat he had sent him to the rear 
on some special erraiu!; but immediately 
Aftcrwanls he took the youth privately aside 
And frankly tohl him that he had chosen a 
trade for which he wa.s constitutionally unlit. 
“ It is not i>erhai>s your fault, hut rather your 
misfortune, that you do not jmssese the 
7%tioiigth of nerve necessaiy* to encounter the 
shingcrs of battle. Return to your father, I 
M'ili liml an o.xcu.se for your 4oing so with 
honour, and I will Ijesides put you in the way 
■of doing King James elfoctual service with¬ 
out jcrsonally engaging in the war.” The lad 
promised tiiat his future conduct woubl atone 
lor Ills momentary nervousness, nn<l asked 
for another chance. “Very well,” saiil 
'Claverhouse ; “ but rememl>er that if your 
heart fails you a second time you must die ! 
The cause I am engaged in is a desperate 
one, and I can iiormit no man to sene under 
me who is not prepared to light to the last. 
My o>yn life and tlioso of all othere who serve 
under me are unsparingly devoted to the 
•cause of King James, and death must Tie his 
lot who sliows an ex.ample of cowardice ! ” 
The hwl pnitested that he could answer for 
his future conduct, and when the next skir¬ 
mish came—failed. Ho had just liegun to 
Tiin, when Dundee rode up to him. “The 
son of your father,” said he, “is too good a 
man to l>e consigned to the provost-marslml.” 
And. saying so, he raised Ills pistol and shot 
the j>tM)r fellow dead. 

And now as a relief let u.s take a Lowland 
.story, in which all ends liappily. Down 
near (’anmdue is the Uastlu of (lilnockie. In 
the time of the first Charles the owner of this 
tower was William Armstrong, lietter known 
As (/hristic s Will, who had l>een seized and 
imprisoned in Je^llmrgh tollsMith for one of 
the usual mistakes to which the Horderers 
were occasionally liable. The Lord High 
Treasurer, the Knrl of Tra(|ii.'iir, hapiienirig 
to piiss tiirough Jeillmrgli, inquired of Arm¬ 
strong wliy he was in prison. “ For stealing 
two tetliers,” was the reply. The tethers, 
however, had obstinately U'en adhering t<i 
Iwo colts, and Tnujuair, rather relisliiiig the 
joke—ho had, a.s we shall see immeiliately, 
.1 soiiiewhat similar weakness—«lid what he 
.it court, and procured Armstrong his 


liljerty. Not long afterwards Traquair had a 
lawsuit before the Court of Session, and, 
having: a.scertained that tlie presiding judge, 
Lord Diirie, intended to decide against him, 
bethought himself of Christie’s Will, and 
arranged with him that he should kidnap the 
president and'keep him out of sight until the 
cause was settled. It was Lord Dime’s cus¬ 
tom to enjoy his constitutional on the sands 
of Leitii, and one Saturday afternoon Arm¬ 
strong rode up, ami near Frigate Whins 
draggoil him from his horse, mutlTed him, and 
galloi>ed ofT. The judge’s hoi-se he left be¬ 
hind, and it was supposed that the rider had 
lieeii thrown into the sea and drowned. Hi.s 
friends were much grieveil, and after tlie 
usual interval I^ord Durie’s successor was 
ajqxiintod. Traquair’s case came on for iudg- 
nient, and, as might lie exj^ected, the Trea¬ 
surer won. 

Meanwhile Ivord Durie, who fancied he had 
l>een bewitched and was in the hands of an 
enchanter, was carried at a hand-gallop across 
country to the Tower of (traham, in Annan- 
dale, where he was jmt in a dungeon, from 
wliich he coulil see nothing. As Armstrong 
had so mutllcd him and’ unirmfHcd him that 
ho liad not caught sight of him, and as the 
food WAS tlinist in through a hole in the wall, 
and he was kc])t miite solitary, the good 
judge was completmy cominceil that Ills 
seizure was supernatural, and that the less 
noi.se he made al>out it the lietter. Although 
he could not see, he couhl hear, but all lie 
heard were mysterious noi.'iC.s calling upon 
“ Ratty ” and “ Maudge.” These the judge 
look to be the enchanter’s familiar spirits. 
As a matter of fact, Ratty was a dog and 
Maudge WAS a cat, and what he heard was a 
shepherd and his wife ontside calling them to 
their meals. “ R.atty, Ratty, Ratty ! ” would 
call the shepherd. “There goes the sor¬ 
cerer ! ” tliought the trembling lawyer. 
“Maudge, Maudge, Maudge!” would shout 
the woman from her door. “ There he goAs 
again, in a shriller voice!” thought Lord 
Durie. And these alarming crie.s were all he 
heard for three month-s. At the end of tliat 
time Traquair had won his suit, and signified 
to Armstrong that he might let his pri.soner 
out. So, waitiim till the judge was asleep, 
Will entered tbe dungeon, whipiied tlie 
muffler round him, and without a word 
swung him up on his horse and galloped Iwick 
to Frigate Whins. The jmigo thought his 
last hour liad come, and when he collected 
his senses Armstrong had disajijieared, and 
he found himself alone on Leith Sands, on 
the exact sjnit where he had been seized by 
him whom he jiersisted in regarding os a 
magician. 

His reception by bis friends, whose first 
feeling of horror Nvius soon turned to joy, may 
l>e imagined —as also may the feelings of his 
successor in the judgesliip. He resumed hi.s 
position, however, and liis testimony to the 
reality of witchcraft was warmly welcomed. 
Nothing could lie clearer. Here was a man 
seized hy he knew not whom, taken he knew 
not where, fetl by he knew not what, who 
could aetuttlly tell the names of the sorcerer’s 
familiars, and after thirteen weeks of the 
sjKjll bad awoke on tlie self-same sjiot from 
which ho had l>een whiskeil auay I For 
years Lord Durie rem.ained in ignorance of 
the true slate of affairs, ami had it not l>een 
for his hapiKuiing to travel through Annan- 
dale he would never have known how he 
had lieen deceived. However, one day, as he 
was ]>assing tlie Tower of (Jraham, he hap¬ 
pened to stop at a shepherd’s hut close by at 
<linner-tinie. “ Ratty, Ratty, Ratty ! ’’called 
the sheiihcrd ; “ Mamlge, Maudge, Mamlge 
shouted the gudewiie. The judge absolutely 
jumiiotl in dismay, but in came running an 
aged colley and a very ragged Bpecimon of a 
cat, and explanations were I’orthcoiaing which 
sent liiin away with his o]iinion on the great 
witchcraft qiie.stion considerably sliaken, and 
a burning desire to “ have it out ” with Lord 
Traquair. In the early days of Charles i., 
however, Traquair's iiroceediugs were looked 


at only on their comical side, and tlieir in¬ 
justice WAS quite lost sight of, so that he re¬ 
tained the projierty he had so illegally 
acquired, and was congratulated instead of 
being puni.shed for his high-handedness. 

Tliere is another story of Christie’s Will, 
and one that reflects more credit on him. 
He WAS riding nortii with despatches from 
King Charles during the war, wlien he foun*l 
C’arlisle Bridge in jiosse.ssion of the Parlia- 
mentarian.s. As he did not discover this till 
he was on the bridge, and had fallen into an 
ambush planted at Isith ends, the only nieaus 
of escape was over the iiara^iet into tlie K<ien. 
He t(xjk the leap, ami, as the river was in 
flood, he sank. Rising again, he maile for 
the Stanners, and tried to ride up the sto<*Y» 
liank; hut his heavy cloak, being drenclieri 
witli water, held him liack. He therefore 
cut off his cloak, clambered up the bank, and 
was off before his enemies could oatcli liiin. 
The pursuit was long and close ; hut Will 
ke]»t on to the Esk, which he swam; and 
then, lieing safe, reined in his hoi^e, and in¬ 
vited his pursuers to join liim in a little 
refreshment iKjfore he made a fresh st.art 
with his despatches ! 

On Ettrick Water, not so very far from 
Gilnockie, are the ruins of Gahiesclengh, a 
cAstle that was never occupied. It was built 
by Scott of Thirlestane, whose first wife was 
a Scott of Harden. She died young, leaving 
one child, and the widower marrieil again. 
Rv his second wife he had several chihlrcn, 
wliom she wished to put in the place of her 
husband’s eldest son. As years went by a 
marriage was arranged for this .son when he 
came of age, and the lady resolved to poison 
him. He was at Gamescleugh at the time, 
superintending the building; and she gt»t 
John Lally, the family pijier, to kill throe 
adilers, and mince their fangs with wine, and 
take the mixture to him. SuBi>ecting no 
evil, he drank, and in an hour he was doml. 
Meanwliile liis father was waiting for him 
with a large company, for it was tlie eventful 
birthday. \Vhen he heanl tbe news <if bis 
son’s death, tlio baron blcM* a bugle to 
Assemble all the family. “ Are we all 
here?” Asked he; and the answer came 
hack, “All but John Lally, the pqier!” 
The old man went mad, and for days every 
now and tlien exclaimed, “ All but John 
Lally, the pi|>er! ” Then he resolved that, 
as the son could not enjoy the estate, no one 
else shouhl, and deliliemtoly set nlMuit M'A'it- 
ing it. He kept o]>en house, and immense 
crowds came frem all parts of the south of 
Scotland to the continual feAst. Sherry butts 
were wheeled into the fields, and their heads 
knocked out, and Thirlestane bum ran red. 
At lAst the old man die<l, and was Imrietl in 
Ettrick Church, while the lady was left to 
jierish in absolute want. 


(To be continued.) 
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T am haviijf; a mushroom hunt. But, 
although the shee})-croi>t luoadows over 
vliich I am ramliling are ou high ground, 
and a pleasant breeze is stirring, yet the sun 
i-i rerj- p«)werful, and tlie wide-sprcatl land- 
**Ap® M'inking in the heat. If I had an 
mi.rella I should l>e tempted to hold it up 
a sunshade ; but if I did so that would be 
nr.i'linwndng under “a mushroom;” for 
srirh. ia the language of slang, is an umbrella, 
an! (so Mr. Hotten tells us) an umbrella- 
m'^Ufler is known as “ a mushroom faker.” 

Of course the sliapo of tlie oj>en umbrella 
.sn,:cests the name ; and Albert Smith, in his 
‘•ti\\Tland Mail ” entertainment—which pre¬ 
ceded his more famous “ Mont Blanc ” enter- 
timiacnt—intmiluced bis favourite commer¬ 
cial traveller encleavouring to make biiUHelf 
undeistotMl by a Frencli waiter tlirough the 
modium of a p!irase-l)ook. But the book did 
not contain the word “mushroom,” and the 
traveller wanted some with his dinner. 
Being an ingenious gentleman, he rapidly 
(liw on a piec« of j»ai>er the outline of a 
riuv|jnH)m, placing I>eneath it the figure 6. I 
The waiter received the order, and aiter a ! 
ftruin interval, durin*^ which the traveller 
ima;nned that his mushrooms were being | 
ctioked, came back with a parcel and handed ] 
to him six umbrellas. | 

The word inushrcHim was also apjdied by , 
Albert Smith with another signiHcatiou. , 
After he had made a hit with his “ Natural ^ 
Hytory of the Gent”—which he told me he j 
sold to Mr. Bogue for ten pounds—he got 
very much better terms for similar Ixwiks, or 
“Social Zoologies,” on the Natural History ' 
the Flirt, the Idler upon Town, the Ballet J 
bid, Evening Parties, and Stuck-up People, 
td the last-mentioned class the writer said, 
“These Lmod jieople partake largely of the 
Mtnre ofmashroonis, inasmuch as thev have 
not only sprung up with great rapidity to j 
their present elevation, but have also arisen j 
from mould of questionable delicacv. But I 
tt'W they have no more to do with tlieir for- ! 
nier position than has the white biitton-like 
feizus in the pottle of the ^Yest Knd fruiterer 
'•‘iih the impure soil from which it drew its 
vitality.” 

la the sixteenth century the word was 
“luufihrump,” and it so appears in a 
{lay by Marlow, and also in Rol>ert .South- 
Poems, jmblished in 1595. “ Mush- 

njom” might be derived from the AVelsli 
or the Frencli mousseron or mom- 
'Mron; though the mousseron would chielly i 


MTJSHROOMIANA. 

By Cuthbert Bede, 

Author of '* Verdant ffrern,'* etc. 

grow in mossy places, while the French 
champignon, as its name indicates, would 
coiimiouly grow in open lields. Sliakespeare 
only once refers to mushrooms. It is in the 
last act of the “ Tempest,” where Prospero, 
about to break his staff and drown his book, 
o.ddrcsses the various olv^, including those 

“ whose pastime 

Is to make mklDight musLriH>mB." 

William Hunt’s tnithful pencil delineated 
(for Mr. Kuskiir’s collection) mushrooms with 
microscopic care; and I rememlier a small 
painting by Thomas Weljster, where some 
cottage chilflren were jiresenting some mush- 
rooms as “An Offering to tlie Vicar’s Widow,” 
who had come to her door to receive them. 
In the Uoyal /Veademy E.xhibition for 1879 
there wa.s a lieautiiul picture by Mr. Hook, 
called “The Mushroom Gatherers,” the scene 
of the painting being (I believe) Portsoy on 
the Banffnliire coast, whereupon a critic in 
the “Pall Mall Gazette” wrote, “There 
would hardly Ixj mushrooms within a few 
inches of the sea, where spray drenched every 
ti'.’e, and no rank decaying vegetable matter 
accumulated.” Similarly a writer in tlie | 
“Saturday Review” hail previously said, ' 
“ Mosses and mushrooms slirink from the 
sea air.” Such, however, is not the cose, for 
I myself have gathered nmshroonia on many 
downs close to the sea, from Freshwater in 
the Isle of Wight to Argy llshire in the north, 
where the Atlantic spray moistened the short 
turf in wliich the mushrooms grew in abun¬ 
dance. They were also luxuriant at Pen¬ 
zance, on the Bulverhitlie Cliffs, Sussex, and 
on l‘Taml>orough Head. 

Where will they not grow ? It is said that 
a Belgium cook once grew a dish of mush¬ 
rooms on a pair of wooden shoe.s. It is a 
very accommodating plant, and will grow in 
the cellar, in sheds, stables, tubs, old hats, 
on shelves in the irardcn, in dark or light. 
In the autumn or 1874, three muslirooins 
lifted up a paving-stone, weighing eighty 
nounrls, in the centre of the High Street, 
Worcester. Tennyson told us about the 
“ foul-tlesh’d agaric in the holt,” but I fancy 
lie has not put it on record tliat anything of 
the agaric or hohtm tribe could lie elevated 
with an impulsive force sufficient to lift a 
large flagstone laid near to a grating, thereby 
causing a terrified shopkeeper to sniff burglars, 
and to forthwith send for the police to inves¬ 
tigate the affair. 


' It is some years since I attended a meeting 
of the Malvern Naturalists’ Field Club, whoso 
president, Mr. Kihvin Lees, f.l.s., F.ij.s., 
was an autliorityon edible fungi; but I re- 
I member making a. series of water-colour 
drawings of the various fuugi that wore 
I gathered by members of the duh, and tlie 
I vivid tints and brilliant hues of some of tlio 
' specimens were as gay as paint could make 
tnein. Nor sliall i forget the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley and the “Fungus Foray ” of tlie 
Herefordshire Woolhope Club, with the dinner 
at “ the Green Dragon,” to Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith, F.L.S. , and the presentation to 
him, by the members of the club, of a box 
of silver plate, on each of the forty-seven 
pieces of which w'as engraved a different 
species of edible fungus. 

At Montrouge, and other places in the 
suburbs of Pans, mushrooms are very largely 
cultivated in the great underground caves or 
carrUrcs, where the stone has been extracted 
from the earth, as we extract coal, without 
injuring the ground above. These extensive 
quarries are utilised for the growth of mush¬ 
rooms, and to be taken over them with a 
chcnnpignonisic as your guide, lamp in liand, 
is an event to lie remembered. In England 
mushroom culture has also lieen made a 
source of profitable trade, and the writings 
of Mr, W. Kobiuson, F.L.S., may be advan- 
ta^eomsly consulted on this jKUiit. It was 
only last autumn when the well-known head 
ardener of a popular nobleman took me over 
is master’s vineries, pineries, and orchard- 
houses, laden with luscious fruit, and he told 
j me that it was not from these pine.s, or 
I grajies, or peache-s, or nectarines, nor yet 
I from hi.s si.x acres of strawberries, that he ob- 
j tained the liest prices in proportion to the 
I expense of cultivation, for his surplus stock 
from the Covent Garden dealers, but that tlie 
I two things that best repaid him, and were 
I most distinctly profitable, were tomatoes and 
! mushrooms. Tiie latter >vere grown, not in 
houses and frames, but iu the open air cm 
bits of waste ground, in rows of circular heaps 
of loose manure. When lie lifted up somo of 
, the covering and displayed a large cluster of 
I snowy, shiny circles, I thought bow a frolic- 
, some garilener’s lad, with the aid of a burnt 
' cork or a little lampblack, might have treated 
them, as 1 once saw’ in the American mush¬ 
room catalogue of Mr. Jame.s Vick, of 
Rochester, where each white face, with the 
markings of eyes, nose, and mouth, was con¬ 
verted into the similitude of a mushroom elf. 


A PLEASANT MEMOEY. 

* *' Is It well with the child ? ’’ 

“ It is well.” 2 Kings Iv. 26. 


T he interesting account of Harrow School 
^hich liaa ajqieared in the Octol>er 
JWimberR of the Bov's Own Paper for tliis 
will naturally recall to mind the names 
oi iuany ilLtinguisUed men wlio, ha\’ing been 
in the schools and playgrounds 
iiave hoeri known to the worhf in after- 
kiK as Htatesiuen, scliolars, valiant men of 
Mr, or—in a more humble but not less 
, '’'^^rahle character — ns philanthropists, 
'‘'••’.ns of their fellow-men, devoting them- 
"•Jlvea to the welfare and happiness of those 
sround them. 

at this time, the memory of one 
ro <ud not live to .attain this dhstinction 
• km;,' taken away while yet a scluxslboy 
w bujii^ht back forciiily to the heart.s of 


tombstone of the Hon, .Anthony 
Qtiay In the churchyard at Harrow. 


those who knew him ; and a short notice of 
tlie son of the laic Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
died at Harrow thirty-six years ago, can 
hardly fail to interest and do good to the boys 
of this present generation. 

In the “ Illustrated London News ” of the 
year 1S50 Ts a sketch of the “National 
Schools and Ashley Memorial, Harrow,” 
together with the following notice:— 

“ Tlie foundation-stone of these schools was 
laid on Thursday, the 26th ulto. (the Harrow 
.speech day), by the Lord Bishop of London, 
who was surrounded by tlie Kov. Dr. 
^’aughan, the head master, and the other 
inasters of the Ihihlic Grammar School, the 
Rev. J. M’. Cunningham, the vicar of the 
parish, a large numT>er of the inhabitants of 
Harrow, and many visitor.^. 

“ Owe portion of the biiihling is a memorial 
of the iale Hon. Anthony Francis Henry 


Ashley, the second son of the pre.sent +Earl 
of Shafte.sbnry, who died at Harrow School, 
Alay 31, 1849, distinguished by the beauty of 
bis youthful piety and eminent blamelcss- 
ne.^s of character. In testimonvof such early 
worth, his masters and schoolfellows deter¬ 
mined to erect some monument in the spot 
where his example had shone most brightXv. 
It was at first intended to place a tablet in 
the church, but the contributions ha\ing 
reached £600, it was justly felt that a more 
suifahlc testimonial might bo furnished, by 
building with the sum sul>Boril)ed a dhslinct 
jMjrtion of the ]mrochial scliools, and connect* 
ing it for ever with young Ashley’s name.” 

The A-oung boy (whoso father also is now 
gone to his rest, full of years, Ijclovcd, 


t Now latn. 
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honouretl, an*l lamontc*! 1»y all ela'*s<*rt, to (.)nc who ha<l known ami lovetl liini, heinu 
v.hoHe welfare an<l ha|»|*im‘NS liin whole life unable to Hml m ohIa in which to express?* his 
was (levoteJ) was taken away after a verj* . ileep syiinHitliy with the parents under such 


Ashley Memorial School, Harrow. 


short illness. The full an<l hearty sympathy 
which he ha«l shown, even as a child, for 
every i»ne of tht^se ;;<hk 1 wc»rks in which his 
father w.as enjra^red, hi.s simple and alleclion* 
ate disjMisition, the purity and i>iety of his 
min*l and life, anti the intellectual pfts of 
no mean onler with which he >va« entlowcl, 
j^ave promise of a career of usefulness anti 
di-tinction, as a lover of (iod and of his 
n»*i^hlM>ur, to which all those who knew him 
liesl looked forward with the ha]ji»iest antici¬ 
pation. t)f the esteem in which he was held 
as a sixth-form l»oy at IIarrt>w', the alcove 
extract from a newspaper of the *lay Is suffi¬ 
cient proof. 

Yotinje Ashley was an inmate of the Rev. 
^1. T. Warner’s house. He hml enjoyed, as 
a rule, ^pxHl health ; but a sudden attack of 
intlaiumation broiiKht him very low. After 
a short hut sharp illness the symptoms which 
had excited most alann yielfleti apparently 
to medical treatment. His ]»arcnts had licen 
with him constantly; hut his father, called 
away by snnie of his niiinerons en;ra*.;cments 
ill works of charity ancl mercy, ha<l ijoiie to 
I,ondon for a short time. He n*turned in 
the evening, and found hw .*»on still going on 
favourably. He saw him for a few minutes. 
Tlie sick boy was, as he had ever been, 
hmnhie, patient, trusting in his Saviour, full 
of religious faith and comfort, ri[ie as it 
>eemed for heaven; insomuch that there 
were some who said that for one so advanced 
it seemeil scarcely jMissible that the end of 
his journey should not lie near at haml. Yet 
there was every reason to Indieve that tlie 
present <langer was past, and tliat he would 
live, jierliaps for manv years, to Ik? a joy to 
his friends, and, like fils father, a blessing to 
his country. 

As those nearest and dearest to him were 
leaving the sick-room, their hearts full of quiet 
t}ianknilne<s for his recovery, now, as they 
Thought, almost assured, he looked after them, 
anil said, “ CJod bless yon, dear, dear father! ” 

Those were his last wonts on earth. SVhilo 
that fond ]>arting hleasing was still .sounding 
in the fatlier'.s ears ho was called back to the 
liedside of hU Iwloved son. A few minutes 


an affliction, sent them, without note or com¬ 
ment, tlie following verses, taken from the 
4th chapter of the IsKik of Wisdom : 

I “He pleased God, and was beloved of 
Him; so that, living among sinners, he was 
translated. 

I “ Yea, speedily was he taken awav, lest 
wicketlncss should alter his understanding or 
deceit Ijeguilo his soul. 

“ For tlie bewitching of naughtiness doth 

' obscure tilings that arc lionest, and the wan¬ 
dering of concupiscence dotli undermine the 
simple mind. 

I “ He, l»eing made perfect in a short time, 
fulfilled a long time. 

■ ** For his soul jileascd the I^ord ; therefore 

hasteil He to take liim away from the 
wicked." 

The following was reeeiveil in reply: 

“June 16, 1S49. 

“ Dear-, 

“ You have sent mo .some extracts ver>* 
applicable to the state and character of our 
blessed boy Francis. In few instances has a 
more pure, humhle, and contiding spirit 
tpiitted this earth. He had charms and 
qualities of so high a nature that, were we 
not assured of his now far safer and happier 
condition, we should feel tliat nothing crnihl 
compensate for the loss wo have sustained. 
Rut, Gotl l»e praise<l, we enjoyed in the verv* 
miilst of <listress the most abundant.consola¬ 
tions ; and, however terrible the affliction to 
his parents, they are at peace in respect of 
his everlasting salvation. The end, tnen, of 
life was achiove<l. He had, by Divine grace. 
ser\*e<l Hod in his generation, and he ‘fell 
on sleep.’ 

“ May this most impi'essive and solemn 
lesson be sanctihed to us all! 

“ Ashley.” 

With that hope, and in full confidence that 
such a inemoiy' must l»e hle.ssod, the above 
reconl of Francis Ashley is offered to your 
readers by one of lus old tutors. 


F. lIowARD.-l. It U to f«y wh*t 

lexftt a man loiiUl lire oa Many men wouI*t 
where othert would itorve. It depond* oo mucli 
nrerioos trolulns and temperament. «. It U eoll w-ery 
^ well 10 talk about the foonuou* quan¬ 

tity ol food coniumed bybirJi In pro¬ 
portion to their bulk, but dkl you 
think what on amount yoo your^l* 
consume f Some curloua atatiAticiAu 
hoa totalled up the liqulda and 
on epicure of lixty-Are ml^ht uwu ily 
dert'ur, prorldlng he partook In k um 
of every delicacy of the aeoaoo. IIor® 
is the lift :>S0 oxen. SOO ahe«p. 50 %>i^. 
1,200 fuwla, 500 turkeya, 150 tfe fe . 400 
ducklinga, 265 pigeona, 1,400 
tridges, pheaNUita, and ffrooee ; <300 
wllif dneka. wld«eoo, and teal ; 4*0 

plovera, rougha, and reerea: 800 qomlln, 
ortulana. and forolgn bird#; 600 laurt** 
and rabbiU; 40 deer, SOO wild fowl. 
In flah. 120 turbot, 140 aalmon* ISO 
cod. 260 trout, 400 lOackerel, *00 
whtUnga, 800 aoiee and alipe, ana 400 
floundcri: 400 red mullet, 200 celn, 150 
haddock. 400 herrinn. 6,000 omelta, 
and Home lOO.noo whitebait and frcoll- 
water tUh. In ao-ralled ahellfiali, SO 
tiirtlct, SO.ao oyatm. 1,500 lobntesu 
and craba. 500,000 prawna and ohrimp*. 
Ill fruit, .M)0lb. of grapet, 3001b. ot plne- 
opplea, GuO pcachei, 1,400 apiicotn, 
240 melons, lOO.UOO plums, apple*, 
pears, and millions of strawlierrie*, 
cherries, raspberxiei, malbenies, eux- 
ranU, walnuU, Albetta. chestnats. etc. 
Vesetable^, al>oat 6.4751b. ; *k>otik 
2,4341b. of butter, 664lb. o< cbee*e. 
21.000 eiri.'s. Bread, 4| tons, \ ton 
lilt nnd pepi‘er, 2 J tons of sugar. Ot 
luiuidi. 40 hogsheads of wine, 1,308 
gallons of beer. r>84 gallons of apiHt*. 
340 gallons of lii)neur, 2,3M inolloo* 
of cotlee, cocoa, tea : 304 gollona of 
milk, 2.736 gallons of water—In all, 83| tout of solid 
fooel, nnd 11,0781 gallons of lb|uid. After ressdine 
this it iloubtlcM strikes you that you have not yet hnU 
your share ! 

Old Dot.—T hanks to Thk Hawk. MTRtAk Muckl«- 
8TUX. and Others, we can complete the cube ruut 
rhyme 

The root of the first period take. 

And of the root a quotient moke : 

IVhlch root must tiicu a cul>e bccomei. 

And the first period token from. 

To the remainder then yon must 
Bring down another period just; 

Which having done vou next must see, 

Tkis number then divided be 

By Just three hundred times the square 

Of wliat the quotient figures ore. 

The Inst square, mnltlplied by the rest. 

The pniduct thirty timet expressed ; 

The cube of the last figure, too. 

You must put in if right you do ; 

Add these—sobtm>'t. And s«) descend 
From point to point unto the end. 

Amirns (Oswestry).—There ore posts for draughtsmen 
In the Civil Service, ami fur them you have to paoe 
an examination ; but with regard to ordinary firuis 
there is not likely to be a dlfUculty of that sort. 

B. O. P, FOR Evkr.— 1. Read the law as to leg-beforc- 
wlcket very carefully. 2. If no runs are got the 
over counta at a mnideo. It does not matter bow 
many w ickela are taken during the over. S. The hat 
trick must consist of thrve consecutive balls in an 
over. Uoleos the tMiwler chongu ends he could not 
boHl consecutive overs. 

CJw.oar.^I. We know nothing about the adrertiec- 
ments, 2. If you worm the open tube the mercury 
will evaporate. 

F. W. Moorb (Toronto).—In the catamaran article on 
page 423 in the sixth volume you will find the sail 
plan. You con add a small foresail if vou please, 
but the catantoroD will not tail very close to tho 
wind. 

X. Y. 2—We should consider your nervoumeas olremly 
overcome. MTien a l»oy writes to an editor to ask 
how to make money at school, it is rather absurd for 
I him to talk about nervousness. School Is not ilie 
place for you to moke money, and the sooner you 
devote your whole attention to filling your Jicad in¬ 
stead of filling your pocket Uie better for yourself 
and your conipaniont. 

VLTSsBa.—For appointments on the Congo staff yoo 
hod lictter apply to Colonel .Stmuch. Inteniational 
Association of the Congo, Bnissels. For our expedi¬ 
tions you should write or obtain an IntroducUou to 
the Secretary of the Royal Oeographlcol Society. 


only liaJ elafiscd. Without anv ajiparent 
?an.'*o the lK»y had fainted, and befoitj they 
could return to him lie wan dead. 

No rea.'ion cotild lie diHcovercd hy In:^ 
medical attendants for this nudden change ; 
there was nothing to account for it. Only 
thU could Ik? said of the hoy in his early 
><Mith, which was suiid of another in hw riiK* 
Id age, he “walkeil with Hotl; and he wa.s 
for Hod took him." 


CtoiTcs|Jont)cnce. 


A. J. RoBtxsox.—1 The best is mmlclling clay, which 
viiu can obtain frun any pottery, or from Rnicdani’i. ' 
Ktiisell .Htreel, Covciit ilarden. 2. Arterial blood Is 
I re>l. but venous blood is blue. You see your vein, I 
I through the skin. I 


Roots (P. H. M.)—Refer to our “Iky sOvm Museum** 
articles. 

BruRX.—Y on can only obtain ‘'Harold, the Roy-Earl," 
by buying the sixth volume. As all our stories oro 
written for us, it is simply impossible for y<»u to buy 
them in volume form l^fore they have reached tbo 
third chapter in our pages. 

A. M. Moroax.— It is a draught which cantet a cold, 
cures a cold, and pays the d^x'tnr s l)ill : and the 
question is no more a charade than you ore. It is 
a straightaway conundrum of almost prehistoric 























Few, few shall part, where many meet." 


t'H AFTER XI. 

ON TRAMP. 

liyuEN Mr. Hubblf 
'' was gone, a man 
in a lilouse came and 
asked if we would 
like to go to ots/iion, 
wliich seemed to be 
the French for bed. 
and led the way uj) 
stairs to a little 
whitewashed room 
very scantily fur¬ 
nished, but which, 
after all that we had 
undergone, looked de¬ 
lightfully (luiet and 
l)leasant. Me were 
quite ready to rest 
and be thankful, 
hoping to start next 
morning by the first 
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cheap train to Paris. Tliere we expected ' schoolfellow, Ben Chalmers. A troop of 
to Hnd Chalmers’s father and mother, ' led horses .appeared, following the rest 
who we had been .a.ssured would be V(!ry to the station ; and we .scanned them 
ghul to see us and to give us a hearty eagerly, expecting to discover him among 
welcome. Chalmers had told us so ag.ain the riders, especially as we recognised 
and again, and we did not feel any doubt one or two of the men in charge. But 
about it. Ben was not there. 

But where was Chalmers 1 That was We were still leaning out of the win- 
the nio.st important iiuestion now. It dow—head and shouklers—when the door 
was not much use going on to Paris with- of our room was suddenly flung open, 
out him. Xeither could we think of I and turning sharply round, who should 
leaving him alone it Boulogne. He had he there hut Ben liimself. He .started 

gone ashore with the horses, heiiig at ' hack when he saw us, and then began to 

large when we were sliut up in the boat- j laugh. 

swain's locker, and we had not seen him ! “I did not know you,” he said, “though 
since. No doubt he wins exerting him- ' T came here on purpose to look for you. 
self in our heli.alf, and might possibly get ^ Why, you are as black and grimy as two 
into trouble through his efforts to help j .stokers ! ” 

us. He would, of course, go hack to the It was true. There was no washing 
steamboat to look after us ; and if he | app.amtus to speak of in our room, only 

met with Ituhhle there it would he all a sort of pie-dish, with a jug to match; 

right. At any rate; we felt that we must ! and the attempt we had inade overnight 
not leave Boulogne till we had heard ^ to “cl(‘an ourselves” had not been sup- 
some tidings of our com]jauion ; and cessful. And, to tell the truth, we had 
while we were talking thus we fell been too tired to think or care much 
a.sleep. about our complexion. 

That was a goo<l night’s rest, the first “How did you find us out 1” we Ijoth 
that we had had since leaving Woolley’s, asked. 

But we were arou.sed early next morning I “A man named Hubble or Bubble 
by the noise of drums beating, bugles j came last night to the place where the 
blowing, men shouting, and women | hoi-ses were stabled, and told me where 
screaming. j you were.” 

I sinung from my bed, and going to We all three blessed Mr. Hubble in our 
the window, looked down upon a crowd 1 hearts. Now we were reunited, and could 
of excited citizens, who were following a go thi-ough the world together ; or to 
troop of soldiers on theii’ march to the i Pari.s, at all events, 
railway station. Some of the men were | “ ft will not he so easy, though,” said 

mounted, hut the gre.ater part were on | Chalniei’.^ “ to "et to Ihiris in the.se days, 
foot, heavily loaded with knapsacks, arms, | The line is blocked with troops, hiiggage, 
aiimunition-pouches, and other equip- I ainmuiiition, and all sorts of tliiugs. 
ments, all in marching order and ready • There are no regular passenger trains, 
to take the field. I They only run at odd times, and are 

“This is war,” s,aid I to myself. i shunted whenever anything else has to 

We hiul not followed the march of go forward. It may take us two or three 
events very closely at Southdown, and I days to get to Paris.” 
had scarcely realised till now that the “ Let us walk,” said I. 

country in which we hiul sought refuge “ It is a hundred and sixty miles, and 

was hut one vast camp. There had been it is as likely as not that we .should Ije 
several great battles. The Emperor of \ stopped before we had gone far and 
the French was a prisoner, and the arrested as spies. Every one is on the 
Prussians were already on their march ! look-out for spies, and a foreigiiei' with- 
to Pari.s. Some of tlie inhabitants of i out a passport would have no chance.” 
Boulogne-sur-Mer were as ill-informed as i “ What are we to do, then ? ” 
ourselves and did not believe the reports ! “We must think about it. No, 
of the reverses their armies had sustained , wm/t : you look more like two young 
at Metz and Sedan, while others gave French qumim as you are. .What are 
way to unrea.sonable fears, and expected | these old rags 1 Put them on again ; 

to hear each morning that the enemy was , that’s right. I should hardly know you 

before their gates. myself in this disguise. You may both of 

The soldiers were for the most part you pass as Frenchmen, tramp.s, if you are 
young men, and looked very dismal and ] careful. Keep with me, and whatever 
depres.sed at Vieing marched off, away ^ you do don’t oi>en your mouths. If any 
from their friends and homes; though one .speaks to you, s&y,'Comment?’ and 
some of them tried to keep up their , leave the rest to me. fviy it this way,” 
.s])irits by .singing and Jesting as they i and he pronounced the word for our imi- 
walked along with the relatives or ] tation. 
acquaintances who accompanied them to “ Comraong,” said I. 

.see the bust of them. “ Como on ! ” said Andy. 

The bust of them 1 Yes, indeed ; the It is all very well to learn French at 
word.s of the poet were fulfilled in their school, hut to speak it like a native is 
case, only reversed— quite another tiling. We were like the 

young lady in Chaucer’s stoi y who spoke 
few shall part, where many meet,'' Frencll_ 

r,.iid they seemed to think so. Mothers, “ After the school of Stratford at Bowe, 

sistei's, sweethearts, clung about tlie for French of Paris was to her unknoive.” 

necks of the departing soldiers, weeping, 

exhorting them to take care, of tliem- We liad no time for it at Woolley's—only 
selves, as if that were a soldier’s first alxiut an hour in class once a week, 
duty, and praying for a speeily return Creek and Latin were the chief things 
and a happy meeting, which few of there, and they were not much help now. 
them, 1 think, ventured to expect. But we got the pronunciation of that 

The clatter of horse-hoofs uiKin the word " Conimmf ? ” near enough at last, 
r.ii. ' ivciuent after the soldiers had and we kept on practising that and 
ninded us once more of our others at every opiiortunity. 


L’nder Ben’s guidance we made our 
way to the gates of the town, and passed 
through it with a crowd of others. There 
were .soldiers at the gates, hut they took 
no notice of us. And when we got to 
the railway station, there was such a 
crushing and pushing and crying and 
kis.sing and protesting and gesticulating 
and .singing and swaggering, that we had 
no difficulty in e.scaping otiservatioii. 
Dirt and nigs are a great help sometimes. 
No one took any notice of us, and when 
any one spoke to Ben he was able to 
answer them in French like a I'reiicli- 
man. 

But there was no passenger train start¬ 
ing, and no one knew when there would 
he. And then the fares 1 Sevcnteeii 
francs each by third class—two poiiniL 
or more of English money for the three 
of us. It was out of the question. Even 
with Hubble’s generous gift we had 
barely enough for the pur|x>.se, and must 
have arrived in the capital of F'rance 
penniless. 

To be sure, we countetl on finding a 
friend there who would supply our im¬ 
mediate wants and put us m the way of 
getting a living; hut, taking one thing 
j with another, the difliculties and delays 
of railway transit were so great that wr 
re.solved to begin our journey on foot at 
all events, and, turning away from the 
station, set of! at once upon the long and 
dusty toati, paved witli great rough 
I stones in the centre, that led towards the 
south. 

A hundred and fifty-seven and a half 
miles -so the railway tables gave it. 
About the same by road, most likely. 
We knew nothiiig of the route, but 
Chalmers had a paper of tlie trains, 
which gave some of the principal places 
j through which it was likely we snonid 
have to pass. We reckoned on being 
able to walk twenty-five miles a day, and 
hoped to accomplish the di.stance in 
I about a week, or less if we should he 
fortunate enough to get a lift now and 
then. 

“ Come on,” .said Bryan, bravely, put¬ 
ting his best foot foremost. “ It is no 
use talking ahoiif it. Come on ! ” 

Then we settled ourselves into a stei^y 
walking pace, as if we had been marching 
to the sound of the drum. Chalniei's 
gave us a les.son in French as we went, 
teaching us how to ask for bread, water, 
lodgings, etc., and, above all, how to pro¬ 
nounce. We hail been reading Teleraaqur 
at school, and how “ Calypso could not 
console herself of the departure of 
Ulysse ; ” hut that was not much use to 
us now. Clialmers’s lessons were more 
practical, and, what with going over llie 
words again and again with him, ami 
listetiitig to the ehattering of the peojdc 
he talked to in the towns and villages 
through which we piussed, we iiicked tip 
the, language wonderfully. One thing in 
our favour was that now we wanted to 
learn it, and liked our teacher: at 
Woolley’s we hated it. and did not care 
much for Mons. Le Blanc. Where there .s 
a will theres a way. There is some truth 
in the proverb after all—more perhap.s in 
its application to lessons than in most 
things. 

Our road tlid not nin very near tlir 
rail; and the first jilace of any iiiiport- 
ance that we came to, after a walk of 
about ten mill's, was Sanior, or Saiiim.v. 

[ as we called it. We meant to avoid tgi' 
towns a.s much as pos.sii)le, for feat 
j being stojiped and questioned ; hut we 
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irm tiiroutfli “Sammy” witliout any diffi- 
,ulty, aiiii Iiaving bouglit some soft 
. iiotrse and a loaf of sourish bread there, 
»v s;tt down by the roadside to eat it. 

" Ten miles, ’ said Andy. “ Only a hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven more. We are 
;fttiag on famously’.” 

1 wiis glad to see him in such good 
spirits; it heljied me along when w’e 
igain made a start, but I was already 
riivd and footsore, only 1 did not like to j 
- ly so. We did another live miles, which 
liroaglit us to a little place called Cor- 
iiiont, and there we ventured to sit dow’n 
in a little eating shop, or calxtret, and 
li;«l some coffee. I shall never forget 
that coffee. It was half milk, Chalmers 
viid, and the other half chicory, hut it 
wiis the most delicious and refreshing 
ilriiik 1 had ever tasted. I felt so much 
titter after it that 1 was ready to start 
adii at once, but while we were think¬ 
ing about it we fell asleep in our chairs. 


and it was late in the afternoon before 
we all w’oke ujj again. 

I felt then as if I should have liked to 
stay there all night, but Chalmers would 
not hear of it. 

“ Only fifteen miles the first day,” he 
cried: “that won’t do; we must make 
another ten if possible.” 

That, I felt sure, was not possible, but 
I would not be the first to give in, nor 
would I hinder the others from doing 
what they could. Two or three hours 
later vve were still plodding on and try¬ 
ing to keep step, but I was by that time 
so tired that if Andy and Ben had not 
linked their arms in mine I should pro¬ 
bably have “fallen out,” as the soldiers 
call it. 

“Hurrah !” cried Andy, at length; “this 
must he Moritreuil. We have done twenty 
miles and a bit over. AVe can halt here 
for the night.” 

We were a mile yet from the town, 


but Chalmers and Andy, after consulting 
together, decided not to enter it. It was 
a fortified place, and we might have to 
run the gauntlet of all sorts of officials, 
wanting to know whei-e wo had come 
from and whither we were going, and 
whether we had anything contraband of 
war about us, or at least whether we 
were carrying any fish or wine concealed 
about our persons, to say nothing of 
more serious questions, the dread of 
which lurked always in our hearts, 
though we had left the sceiie of our ter¬ 
rible misadventure so far behind us. 

Poor little Roots! Ha<l there been a 
coroner’s inquest y-et ? we wondered : and 
if so, what bad been the coroner’s verdict ? 
There were no English newspapers to be 
had where we were, and even if there 
had been we should have been almost 
afi-aid to purchase one, or even to bo 
seen reading one. Poor little Roots! 

{To be contitixied.) 


KORMAK THE VIKING; OR. THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

By PltOKESSOR J. F. IIonaETTS, 

Late Ezamitier to the Ifnivet'nUif of Moscow, Professor in the Imperial College cf Practical Science, 

Author of *'Harold, Boij-Earl,'* “loan Dohroff,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XI.—now ANOANTYR THE Y'AKL VISITED ROLF THE GANGER. 


T HE-summer wore on and the Normans 
seemed only busied in their own 
vork on their newly-acquired land. Rolf 
was unsurpassed as an administrator 
nid denser of discipline. He contrived 
to force sueli of the aboriginal Gallic in- 
babitants as remained (degenerate de¬ 
fendants of ancient Gaul !) to till the 
hud and perforin certain menial offices 
wbich the fierce warriors of the North 
ilinught as much lieneath them as agri- 
I'ulture itself, and that they regarded with 
supreme contempt. The Frank popu- 
htiou they encouraged to continue cer¬ 
tain manufactures and trades wliich 
were also too proud to engage in. 
Rioy tliem.selves were good carpenters 
and smiths, being able to construct the 
iifst ships and the best arms and armour 
of the age. 

itotf s skill as a leader thus brought 
the nnpi-oinising province of Neu.stria 
into order and di.scipline in a compara¬ 
tively short time, and he wa.s soon joined 
rt other leaders who were attracted to 
vormiuidy by the fame of his extraordi¬ 
nary succe-ss. 

v * * * 

Konunk wasyiacing one morning along 
iho bank of the Seine nearest to Rouen, 
wondering what was to become of the 
'plendid fleet of dragons lying idle on 
the surface of the smooth water. 

hat a pity ! What a shame ! ” he 
^id to hinnself, but yet so loud as to be 
ward hy another person of whose pre- 
fnee he, was unaware until he heard a 
•MW f.xclaim, 

‘■Pity. uiy son, is angelic : shame is 
human’ 

■^16 binguage u.sed was Nor.se. Kor- 
"lak turned and .saw a venerable figure 
jvith a long Ixvird flowing down over 
ns urrast. He was clad in a brown robe 
round tlie waist by a simple 
m of honip; his feet and Iiead were 
"‘tt; m hi.s liand he bore a staff, rather 


as it seemed fur jirotection than support, 
for he .stood erect and square befoi’e the 
youthful viking. 

" Who art thou 1" said Kormak, 
haughtily. 

“ My name has passed away from the 
things that are, but men call me Basil 
the Hermit.” 

“ What wilt tliou with mo ? ” 

“ Teach thee to know thyself before 
thou speerest after other men.” 

Kormak felt inclined to resent this as 
an intrusive way of commencing an 
acquaintance, so he .said, 

“If thou wilt ask for alms I will give 
thee for thy’ need, but all these airs of 
mystpi'y will not avail thee, 'fell me 
honestly thy wants.” 

“ Thy brow is bold, thy step is proud, 
thy words are free and daring. Wlio 
would be able to read out tlie runes 
graven upon thj’ forehead ? ” 

“ Runes on my forehead ! Art tliou 
mad or drunk, old man?” 

The hermit smiled. 

“ 1 am not mad,” he said. “ I am not 
drunk, because my dnnk is of the crystal 
stream that runs be.side my cell. That I 
know how to read the runes upon thy 
brow thou wilt confess when thou hast 
heard me read them.” 

Kormak’s patience was ebbing fast. 
Ho grasped the boar-spear upon which 
he leaned as though to strike the hermit 
with the shaft. Rut he cheeked his 
rising wrath, and laughingly exclaimed, 

“ Well, reafl tliem. What say the runes 
upon my forehead ? ” 

“ Kobmak, the Varo I Veiim ! ” 

If the blue vault above them had sud¬ 
denly opened to Kormak’s sight, display¬ 
ing all the gods from Odin down to Lokl 
denouncing him as lost, outlawed, re¬ 
jected of Valhalla, his surprise would 
hardly’ have been greater. A moment he 
stared in .stupid amazement at tlie her¬ 
mit ; another he sunk his head upon his 


; amis stretched out to rest upon the spear 
before liini. And when he had roused 
j himself and started forward to arrest 
the daring hermit, he was gone ! 

I Gone, as if vanished into air ! How he 
departed Kormak could not guess, hut lie 
had disap])eared leaving no sign behind 
him to guiile tlie youthful warrior's quest. 

' III vain (lid Kormak search all round 
the place, there Was no trace to show 
that any one had passed. 

Perplexed, enraged, Kormak knew 
liai-dly how to act. The thought that he 
was banished by the gods liail never left 
his mind, but still the bustle and the din 
of war, tlie stirring life in Normandy 
with Rolf, his passion for the battle, all 
liad helped to keep it in the background. 
It raged forth again nowin all its horror 
like the volcano in the south, which with 
a sudden hurst destroys whole cities in 
unexpected fury ! 

In great perplexity Kormak strode 
away, half thinking that it was some 
spirit of air, or one of the niekara of the 
stream, that had spoken to liim. For in 
the olden faith of Odin men Iielieved the 
air, the sea, the woods, and the rivers all 
to be peopled with strange beings, not 
human and yet not divine. 

Distractecl wltli these thoughts, Kor- 
i mak paced the uneven patli by the 
I water’s side. He had given up his search 
among the stumps of trees, huge piles 
I of timber, boats drawn up on shore, 
and countiess other objects, any of 
which might well conceal the hermit. 

I He walked along still dreaming more 
than thinking, when a sudden bend in 
the river presented a neyv object to his 
sight — a stately’ dragon-ship, _who.so 
I'ourided sail was bearing her in triumph 
up tlie stream. The gilded head and 
•stem, the high projecting stern, were 
tokens of the wealth of her oomniander, 
wliile even at the distance at which 
Kormak stood he could detect a number 
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of bl ight shields fixed to the vessel’s side. 
He gazed steadfastly, and soon diseenied 
other brave dragons sailing in her wake. 
He raised his hunting-horn and blew a 
warning bla.st. The note was soon re¬ 
peated, and very shortly a strong force 
of men was gathei-ed on the banks armed 
to repel attacks. 

“Why, Kormak, lad I ” cried Rolf, 
stalking to Kormak's side, “ what cheer, 
niy hearty 1 How thou starest at yon 
.ship ns if thou didst not know her. ' 

“I know her not, but I will go on 
board and find out who lie is tliat visits 
us. I would just seek a yolle and row 
towards the ships.” 

“What is the matter, Kormak? .Art 
thou blind ? Canst thou not see the 
burljr Angantyr standing abaft and 
steering 1 It is a goodly sight! ” 

There was no answer to this remark. 
Kormak had flung down his boar-spear 
and rushetl off to tlie shore, where some 
fishing-boats and yolle's lay. Into one of 
these he sprang, and was soon pulling 
vigorously m the direction of the advanc¬ 
ing dragons. 

“ Shi]i ahoy ! Heave me a rope. So, 
that’s well.” 

Rapidly he made fast to his boat the 
end of the rope which had been promptly 
thrown to him, and deftly ascending by 
the same, hand over hand, he reached 
the deck. Upsetting the warriors crowd- 
ding to see him, Kormak rushed to his 
first and liest beloved friend, who did 
not know him till he heard his voice. 

“ My dear loved yarl, how dost thou ? ” 

“Kormak? Art thou the shield-borne 
boy ? Thor’s my life ! what a stout 
champion thou art grown ! Champions, 
this is my foster-son ! ” 

“ What makes the Lady Steingeixla ? 
AVhat of my brother Harold ? Are they 
well?” 

“Thy foster-mother yearns for thee, 
goo<l Kormak. Harold is ” — the big 
yarl’s voice seemed husky for a moment, 
but he cleare<l his throat and added, 

“ Harold is no more.” 

Kormak said nothing, but pre.ssed the 
strong right hand of his foster-father, 
who now- continued, 

“Childless I could not be. So I have 
come to seek thee whom the gods sent 
me to protect and cherish, but whom I 
have neglected. Steingerda says the loss 
of Harold was a punishment.” 

“ Good my lord, talk not so. Thou 
never didst neglect me. It was I who 
ran away ! ” 

The big yarl smiled. 

“Thou art a good lad, Kormak. Now 
tell me all thy tale and what has hap¬ 
pened since we parted.” 

This w-as .soon done as the two friends 

f laced the deck together. When Kormak 
lad ended, the bluff yarl told him how 
“the gods had taken little Harold, and 
how, after the loss of his son, he had 
yearned for his ‘shield-borne lioy,’so had 
come to seek him, and be with him to the 
end.” 

Kormak pressed the grand yarl’s hand 
in hi.s, but could not speak. .lust then a 
boat came close alongside bearing A'arl 
Rolf, who soon had sprung on board the I 
dragon, and by his presence turneil the 
stream of feeling that was swelling to 
the flood in Kormak’s heart. 

“ Rolf,” crieil the yarl, “ I knew thy 
father as a boy, for once he saved my life 
in a fierce fray at Gandvik. His son is 
ever welcome, but most on board a 
dnigon 1 ” 


-Many courteous phrases passed be¬ 
tween these warriors, and great were the 
rejoicings of the Normans, as they now 
called themsehes, on this accession to 
their might. 

Angantyr was much struck at every¬ 
thing he beheld on coming on shore. 
First with the altered form of shield 
l)orne by the “Normans,” who had added 
the triangular shield of the Franks to half 
their own round target, producing a kite¬ 
shaped shield not unlike the section of a 
pear. Then the length of their gai-ments, 
fashioned for use on horseback, seemed 
full strange, as did the little pennons on 
their lances. But most of all was he 
astonisheil at the town. 

" Why, Rolf,” he cried, “ thy father’s 
son must Ije too good a cliamirion to tight 
behind such walls. And yet, I know 
not — if the need should come and 
mightier foes attack thee—thou mighte.st 
laugh their rage to scorn behind a shield 
like that. 1 marvel how thy men could 
take yon town 1 ” 

Rolf briefly related Kormak’s exploit, 
at which the huge yarl roared with 
laughter, to the surprise of everyl) 0 <ly. 
Then looking down the narrow streets as 
he, his band, and the champions of Rolf 
entered formally into the town, he 
turned to Kormak and said, 

“Look here, Kormak, herein is dan¬ 
ger. Rent up within these walls with 
a strong foe outside the gate, and yon 
rat-trap of a grating, whicli Rolf calls 
his portcullis, closed, the danger lies in 
fire and famine. The foe can get sup- 
])lies, or, if hungered, mn withdmw ; but 
the poor mts within the trap must "starve 
or eat each other. Then should fire 
break out. Thor’s my life! how the 
wretches would fry ! No, Kormak, lad, 
give me the open !” 

“ But,” .said Rolf, “ it is hard to attack 
men so defended, and if it be right to use 
a shield in Iiattle, I see not why we may 
not use a wall in war. ’ 

“ Fairly put, Ixiy,” .said the yarl. “ Yet 
thou seest the stone w alls availed nothing 
against Kormak, whose clever trick was 
too much for the men of Rouen, and over¬ 
threw their guard, while he has exalted 
himself on their shield as he did on mine 
when he was quite a baby. The shield- 
Imriie boy will be known as the wall- 
borne tnan in future. But it conies to 
the same thing.” 

By this time they liatl entered the hall, 
where Angantyr was surprised at the 
sight of the wiinons on the warriors’ 
lances crossedliehind the shields on the 
walls all round that spacious room. 

“ Gay as a maypole, Kornwik. I like 
the thought. Men should be gay and 
brightly dressed who go to the wedding- 
feast ot Hilda ! But, man, what fright¬ 
ful shields 1 How canst thou shift thy 
guard, cover thy head, and manage all 
the wards of combat with such things os 
those are ? ” 

The guildhall had been converted into 
a palace for reception and for the solemn 
meetings of his knights by Rolf, and he 
now led the giant yarl, who had been 
followed by his warriors from the ships, 
to the place of honour on the dais, while 
the champions were distribut<-d among 
the knights at handsome boards or tables 
well supplied with gootlly cheer. 

J’he .Scandinavians were puzzled at 
finding their ex-countrymen speaking an 
e.vtraordinary language, which was siip- 
xised to lie a sort of Latin, but was jum- 
dixl up with Frankish, Low German, ami 


Scandmavian words into a curious hotch¬ 
potch, the forerunner of the “ Noniian- 
French,” which a few generations after 
had driven out all trace of the grand old 
speech of the North from the niemorj’ of 
their descendants. But Rolf’s men were 
glad to hear “ Old Nor.se ” again after 
having been forbidden to use it so long, 
and a right jovial feast was held. 

After much pleasant talk, Rolf said to 
Angantyr, 

“ Pledge me again, dear yarl. I am 
more glad to see thee now than I can 
well express.” 

“ How so, good Rolf?” 

“ Kormak has told thee of a plan of 
mine to seize the town of Aquiloii. 
between this place and Paris. I want to 
check my royal master—ha ! ha ! ha ’ 
My master, quotha ! So he styles hini- 
■self, mid he would force me to do hoinag.- 
for my land which I have won by valour’ 
Saints forbid ! 1 kiss the fellow’s toe 
Never, sure as my name is Rolf.” 

“ What ? ” cried the giant yarl. “ Soai-s 
then the fellow’s pride so liigh that la- 
should tell a Northern yarl to do so base 
a deed ? Didst promi-se him to do it ?” 

“ AVho ?—1 1 —pronii.se a thing like that ’ 
Nay, my good ynrl, ’tis barely courteou-; 
in a friend like thee to think so meanly of 
me ! I indeed ! ” 

“ Nay, be not wrath, my friend. I 
only ask to know whether there be aw.iy 
to settle his odd claim without thy stoop¬ 
ing to such ignominy.” 

“ No fear of that, my lord ! Before 1 
.tfnn/) to any man my head may kiss tin- 
ground he walks upon, rolling along the 
floor 1 ” 

“ Well, then, what can / do in aid of 
thee, friend Rolf ? ” 

“ Why, ns I am no vassal of his throne, 
save that I promise not to w-ar on him. 
there is no rea.son why I should notfeni-e 
myself by setting up a barrier to check 
him, as I said before, in making wai 
on me. I took this Rouen with tin- 
sword—” 

“Nay, that is a mistake, my lad 
Kormak took it by a trick, as neat a tiii k 
as ever viking played.” 

“ A’ea, by my faith, ’tis true, my lord ’- 
Kormak should have the praise ; but still. 
Korin,ak or no Kormak, the town is ntinr. 
And but for having it, 1 might be still in 
‘lager’ with my men. But having it. 
the simple king made terms with me. 1 
h.ave become a Christian and t.-dk 
F rench.” 

“Now, by the thunder of Thor,” ex¬ 
claimed A arl Angantyr, “ thou hast 
alreatly paid thy dukedom ! I would nut 
own thy ducal crown for such a price. 
Speak French, indeed I I love the stir¬ 
ring soundsof the grand Northernspec'h, 
anti find tliy bargain not a cheap one! 

Rolf had the good sense to hide t 
annoyance he felt at this speech, and the 
festivities went on without any interriip- 
tion, and were prolonged far into the 
night. 

Kormak came down alone on the J".®!'.' 
ing succeeding the day when the shiel"^ 
of the big yarl had been made to dei K 
Rolf the Ganger’s hall of state, toseetlwi 
all the ships were in good order and w™ 
secured. Pa.SRing la'twecn two of .the 
dragons’ hulls,he was inspecting the niwle 
in which the. tariiaulin of one of these 
had been secured, when he felt a tom ' 
upon his shoulder that seemed to ehi 
him to the heart. He half gne.^l " ” 
the intruder was, and yet his hlooti 
cold. 
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“Stand off’” he cried, “and touch me 
not : but seek not this time to escape, for, 
ty the sli.-uie of my deivd father, Uiou 
-halt abide this dearly ! ” 

“ Koniiak, my son, lieware of any rash¬ 
ness 1 A finger laid on me in wrath 
aould work tJiee far more woe than all 
fhe priests of Odin ever wrought. I tell 
ihee thou wouldst better far abide the 
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seekest fame by taking fencetl citie.s, to 
profit by the past. Trust to the sharp 
ness of thy wit rather than of thy sword. 
Thy sword is sharp, and .so was once my 
own. Its keenness cannot aught avail 
against stone walls ; thy wit, far shari>cr 
than the keenest steel, will surely over¬ 
come them.” 

“Tell me alxmt the runes upon my 


thou this cross upon thy mantle. Seek 
to know no more ; we meet again at 
Aquilon. Farewell !" 

Kormak was awestruck. There was 
something in the tone of this strange 
hermit's voice that thrilled him through 
and thi'ough with a sense of almost 
horror j vet it was not fear. It seemed 
impossible to Kormak to do the stranger 


wert outcast from the 
than the remembrance of a wroiic 
to me 1 “ s 

ktS* address had the desired 

t, for Kormak, in act to seize his 
^pAll«r‘ started back 


^ I'ha and what art thou 1 ” 

calling n® alrtady that me 

tt'.V former name has pa.sse 
wrviv * ‘■vitne to tell thee to beware < 
rt .Ilso to warn thee, when tlio 


brow. Can I efface them by a deed of 
war ? ” 

“The runes will he effaced, but thou 
wilt see at Paris (should all go well at 
Aquilon) one who shall clear thy doubts 
for thee. Kormak, thy life has hitherto 
been pure and faithful to the creed of 
noble minds. I tell thee, shouldst thou 
still continue pure and good, there is no , 
danger from the runes.” 

“ Whom shall I see at Paris 1 ” | 

“One who will prove a friend. Wear , 


violence. Retreating backwards from 
him, the lieniiit gained the stem of one 
of two large dragons, and passing under 
it, wius gone. 

Recovering from his stupor as the her¬ 
mit disappeared, Koiiuak rushed after 
him. In vain. No trace of him was left, 
and Kormak stood alone. The only 
evidence of his having l>een there was 
the fact that on the shoulder of Kormak s 
short blue mantle glittered a pagan cross. 
This cro.ss was such as waT-riors wear to 
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clasp their mantles with. It was of 
burni.shed silver inlaid witli precious 
gems. As Kormak took the brooch and 
closely examined it, lie noticed on the 
back the runic letter B. 

“ Strange that a hermit of the Christian 
faith should wear a brooch like this! 
Still stranger that the name he bears, 
which, as he .says, has been of late assumed, 
should here lie pictured by a northern 
rune and not u Christian letter ! I can- 
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I not read tlie riddle, but yet I’ll wear the ; 
brooch.” 

Thus saying, he hastened back to the 
' liall to seek Varl Angantyr. lie found 
1 that .stalwart warrior deeply discussing 
sword-Vilades M’ith his ho.st, maintaining 
that tlie point was useless in a sworci, 
the duty of the weapon being to cut, not 
tlirust. “A spear must have a point, that 
is its end and value; but swords are made 
to cut with, and are i-arely used to thrust.” 


“The sword is useful when the poiu- 
is sharp and when its edge is keeii 
Length of blade is useful for our horsr 
men, as 1 said before. But lieix* come 
Kormak. Let us nowtake counsel about 
this town of Aquilon.” 

In a sliort time the three were bard a; 
it in council, but the result of tliei 
deliberations must be re.sem ed for a fres! 
chapter, 

(To be continued.) 
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The Tru*ty Servant. 


I NKiOK (liD kitchen, painted on the wall, i« 
M*en the far-fanie^l figure of tlie “Trusty 
The existing picture was beyond 
douht jiaintfil early in the last century, as it 
represents tlie costiune of the serving-man of 
that date. But it has lieen reiminted several 
time:-; and it is thought that the original 
design lielongstothe date of (^ueen Klizabetli. 
The servant wears the long .serving-man's 
coat, vest, and l«uids of George tlie First s 
time. He Iuls the Jieail of a pi", the ears of 
an ass, and the feet of a stag. His inoutli is 
■:iadlocked,-his right hantl is spread open, his 
left holds a pitolifork, a broom, ami a mat¬ 
tock. He is girded with a swoni, and a 
ehiel<l liangs fmm hi.s ellxnv. These symbols 
are cxi)laine<l in tlie following verse-i, trans¬ 
lated bom tlie Latin original:— 

** A trusty acnant's portrait woulj you sec, . ! 

Tills emblematic tljnire well survey. 

The porker's snout not nice in diet shows. 

The padlock shut, uo secrets he’ll disclose ' 

Patient the ass, his iniister's wrath to bear, ' 

Swiftness on orrands, the sta^^'s feet declare. 

I/)idcd his left hand, apt to Ulmiir saith, I 

The vest his neatness, op<‘n haaii his faith. 

Girt with his swoni. lii.s shield upon his arm. 
Himself and master he’ll protect from harm.” 

Proceeding fliiiingli a narrow stone corridor 
called “.Seventh (.’haml.)er Pas.sage,” the 
visitor readie- wliat is sometimes styled i 
“Scliool .Stpiaii.’’ tliough. striotly sjteaking, ! 
it lias Imilflings on three .sides of it only. 
On the north siile of this court is “Seventh 
Chamlier,*'* with tlie college cellar adjoin- i 

* When W.arden Nicolas built tlie large schoolroom I 
In the edd school was converted into a bed- ' 


ing, with the Hall over them; on the east 
the outer wall of the cloisters ; and on tlie 
eoutli tlie great sclioolrooin. This latter 
is — as regards dimensions, at all events 
—a grand building. It is ninety feet in 
length, thirty-six in breadtli. and thirty in 





The Wykehamical Device. 


height. In style, however, it is entirely 
different from the mljoining buildings, and 
lM?longs to the deljased Italian rcIhriI, which 


made it.s way into England after the Restora¬ 
tion. The material is red brick, with stone 
coigns ; the windows are round-lieaded, witli- 
out inullions or tracery ; and the baldness of 
the frontage is only relieved by a row ot 
staring stucco wreatlis of Howers. It forni.^ 
a strange contrast to the noble buildings on 
whicli it abuts. Inside, where this differen<v 
cannot lie seen, it Ls somewhat lietter; and 
even were its deformities greater, a Wyke- 
liamist cannot but regard its distinctive jiecu- 
lianties with affection. The ceiling is divided 
into three by heavy jianels, adorned witli cir¬ 
cular wreaths of stucco flowers, relieved hv 
shields emblazoned with the armorial liear- 
ings of the suliscribers to the erection of the 
sciiool. On the western wall, enclosed within 
a stucco frame, is the famous Wykelianiical 
device,* two centurie.s and a half old at the 
least, and no one can .say how much ohler. 
At tlie opposite end Is painteil the “Tabula 
Legum,” the antiquity ot which is al.so uncer¬ 
tain, but verv great. At either end are tliree 
row.s of solid seats, called “ books,” occupied 
by the boys while saying their lessons, and 
in front—or rather at the side of them—the 
chairs of the masters. The boys while leap¬ 
ing their lessons sat at square boxes, which 
bear the singular name of “scolis,*’ 

To the soutli of the college buildings lay 
“ meads,” as the cricket-ground of the college 
l)oya was called. It was large enough for 
one cricket-match, though even in that balb 
were frequently struck over the walls into the 
I adjoining grounds. But it was quite insaffi- 
[ cient for seventy hoys. Recently the govern* 

' ing hoilv’ have purchased the meadows reach- 
' ing to the mill at St. CrosA, and thrown them 
I into the school playground. This has been an 
I immense addition to the comfort and enjoy* 

I meat of tlie lioys. On the east of tlie college 
lies the warden’s garden, with its nolile treev 
I and clear sparkling stream, and <m the west 
i the building which was formerly the domicile 
of the commoners ; who, to the nnml>er of a 
I hundred and thirty, were lo<l"ed in it. Tliey 
^ liave now been removed to Warding-liouses 
: kept bv the masters. No school ever ex]^* 
rieneed a more beneficial change tlian 
It is not merely that lietter accommodation, 

' more careful looking after, and a more etlicieiit 
administration of iliscijiline have been se¬ 
cured by it, but the vwi-alc of the school and 
: the happiness of the boy.s have l»een largely 
improved. Tlie old commoner buildings have 
lieen convertetl partly int4> class-rooms 
the under masters and partly into a selioj'l 
library, called the “ Molierly Library.” 
honour of the late. Bisliop of Salisbury. B 
is marvellous to ece liow tlie cleverne.^s of 
the architect has converte<l the iiectilmil.'’ 
hideous building which fomuxl the tutors^ 
riKims, the matron’s lodgings, and some ot 


chamber: and as It was greatly larger than any of the { 
others, two I>ed8 out of each were movoit into it. It 
thus became Seventh Chani>>er. 1 


‘ ACT I'lSCE, 

AUT niSCKM!. 

MANET SOBS TERTIA CJJPI.’ 
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the dormitories, intf> a piotureeque Eliza¬ 
bethan stniefiire. 

Thtw niu<'h of the bnilrlin^. Wc have 
next to wnsicler the eonsthution of the ool- 
leire as ori^jinally tlesirmed by the founder; 
tthii'li (like the hiiihUnjis) laated almost un- 
ihan*:e«l for more than tour hundred and fifty 
year*. Mis object in Imildin^ his college was 
tHidohl—tinif, in aoctirtlance >vith the reli- 
^nous leelin" of his day, to maintain an 
aInwB*t |)er{¥»tual service in the chay>el, and 
in the second to provide an education for 
<uch as desired it, free of cost, as far as he 
was able. He accordingly appointed a num- 
lerof chaydains, clerks, and choristers, who 
were tocarry' on the services, two masters and 
s**\enty scholars, who were to fiilftl the secoml 
yart of the scheme, anil a warden and ten 
rrllows, who were concerned with lx»tli. 

Tlie wanlen was to l)e elected by the 
wanlen and fellows of New College; the 
hfa*l and ->*econd master anti the ten Fellows 
by the wanlen and Fellows of Winchester; 
rhe chaplains, clerks, and choristers were to 
le aj«{i<imte<l by the warden.* As regartls the 
election of new boys into the college, and of 
sach as \»-ere to succeed to the Bclmlarsliips 
and fellowships of New C’ollege, Oxford, the 
following regulations were made. 

(>n some day in evory’^ year, between July 
7th ami Octolier 1st, the warden of New 
College, ac(«oniy>anied by two KellowR of New' 
College called “ posers,” w’cre to proceed to 
Winchester, and, assisteil by the warden of 
Winchester, the sub-wanlen, and the hea<l 
iiiiister, hold an examination of both sets of 
esndidat^. Custom of late years had fixed 
election week, as it was called, at the earliest 
stntutable time, and it was held in the second 
«rthirdw’eek in July. The examiners arrived 
cn the Tne«lay, an<l w'ere received by the 
oltolc Wykehaniical Iwdvat “Miildledate,” 
where tlie “ Prefect of Hall ” (of whom 
Antm) recited a Latin oration filled “ Ad 
p^rtas,” On the same day' the electors an<I a 
great numlter of visitors attended in school 
to hear the prize es.saYs of the year delivered. 
After this a curious inquiry’, called “ the 
•'‘I'ratiny,” toak place—a relic of very early' 
limes. The seven senior and seven junior 
lioys in the scIkm)! were summoned l)efore the 
nanlen.H and other electors, and inquiries 
''ere made of them, as to w hether they had 
anytliing to complain of. One would have 
fl«niglit this might prove—on some occasions, 
yt all events—a somewhat dangerous proceed¬ 
ing. But, so far as I am aware, it never pro- 
•Inced, in modern times at all events, any 
I'taetical re.snlt. 

On the AVe<lnc.sday the election preper 
I'egan. Tlie candidates for admission to the 
'■»‘llege were summoned one by one, and went 
ihnmgh an examination—or rather appeared 
to do so, as the manner in which they 
noinitted them.selves had not the smallest 
'■ffect on the result. Each elector n’nnii- 
nafed Ui« own private friend, whetlier fully, 

imperfectly, qualified for admission. This 
'as undoubtedly a grievous abuse ofWyke- 
ham's institution,t and has found its Nemesis 
m the snlutitutioo of the competitive exami- 
uati<m f(»r it. The junior candidate.s dis- 
I^il of. the examination of the seniors of 
ihe Hrii<x)l came on. Tliat was a nmre serious 
fitter. ^ It lasted till Thursday evening, 
xhena lbt was issued wliich determined the 
’'uc(^ion to New College. The tw’o senior 


U’ JV’ t** note the sftlnrtea apportioned by 

”J«wni to his officers. The warden is to have £20 
yanla of rloth every Cliristmas. and sufti- 
^eni looil to sQpply his table. The Fellows ore to 
, a year, and 8 yards of cloth, and 12 pence 
tor commons ; the head master £10 a year and 
Or time cloth and commons j\a the Fellows : the hos- 
wm, or atitler master, S mar1«, 5 yards of cloth, and 
common*. 

testtire of this mock examination w.is amnsInK 
the statutc.s every boy wns refjnired to 
t«l n chapel services, and therefore oiicbt 

. sing. Kach was accordingly asked. “ Can 

slwnys confidently answered that he 
mIt ^ S’lppose a distinction was mentally made 
Hndng and singing irtll, otherwise the num- 
perjured cainlidates every year must have been 


boys, w’ho were “founders,”* w’erc placed at 
the head of it, and the others followed almost 
always in their school order. Occasionally, 
hut very rarelv, a Iwy was put down below 
his juuioi-H for idleness or misconduct. AVhen 
this occurred it was accounted a great dis¬ 
grace. On Wednesday. Thursday, and Fri¬ 
day there were dinners in the college liall, at 
which all who chose attended; and on the 
Friiiay “ Domum” was sung, and a 1«U1, at 
which the senior lx)ys were stewards, wound 
up the festivitie.s. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it 
will l>e pro])er to say something of what con¬ 
stituted the ]>eculiar character of WYkehain’s 
institution, and has liecn w’idely axlopted in 
other schools—the administration of the dis- 
' ciplinc, in part, by the senior l>oys. The 
I Ihsliop orders that “ in each of the chaml>er8 
I tliree scholars shall l)e chosen, of good eha- 
' racter, more a<lvanced than the othere in age, 

I discretion, and knowledge, who may suj»erin- 
i tend their chamber-fellows in their studies, 

I and from time to time certify the warden and 
I masters of their Ijehaviour, conversation, and 
I jirogreas.” Tlie same idea is more fully ex- 
I pressed in the “Tabula Legum,” which, if 
! not drawn up by AVykeham (as, however, it 
]>rolial)ly W’as), is at all events in full accord¬ 
ance w ith the spirit of his institution. “ 
the lower Ijoys [pleba'i) obey the pnrfects, 
and let the pnefects govern according to law’,” 
' are its wonls. Further, not only was this 
I authority of the eigliteen senior Ixiys over the 
' juniors ordered and enforced, but special 
I offices W’ere given to some of tlie former for 
j the better adininisti-ation of discijdine in the 
I school, the chapel, and the hall—the officer set 
! over the latter having control over all the 
others. It has again been questioned wliether 
! these functionaries were ap|V)inted in the 
I time of the founder. But it is at least certain 
I that they were in existence a century and a 
[ half only after his date, and were then no 
new' institutions, but had becfime familiar by 
I long n.se. Fnim the fact, again, that they 
' formed part of the original constitution at 
I Eton also, the rules of which were drawn up 
I by a former head master of AVinchester,t it 
^ may lie inferrecl almo.st with certainty that 
I the creation of prefects to administer disci- 

I >lino among the younger Ixiys is coeval with 
5i.'>ho]) VVykeham himself. And if there ho 
j any one regulation that has l>een pre- 
I eminently useful in leaching Ixiys manliness, 

; self-reliance, and a sense of resiKinsihility, 
it is this enactment. 

I Wykehain lived for eleven years after the 
^ opening of Winchester College, and we can¬ 
not doubt that during those years lie watched 
with parental care r>ver its growtli and pro¬ 
gress. Tw'o men who afterwards attained to 
I the highest eminence—Chicholy, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ami founder of All Souls’ 
College, and AVayntlete, Bishop of Win- 
' cheater, and founder of Magdalen (hdlege, 
Oxfonl—must have Ijeen placed in the col- 
: lege by him.self, and were, so to speak, tlie 
i firstfniits of liis planting. It was ^Hissibly 
' intercourse with them that attracted the atteri- 
! tion of Henry vi. to the school, w hicli w hen 
he reached manhixid liad lieen some forty 
I years in existence. But, wliatevcr may have 
interested him in it, he paid it continual 
visit.s, c.arofully studying its constitution, am! 
Ixifore long resolved to hnild another college 
closely re.seinbling it near his own royal resi- 
I deuce at W indsor. In order to accomplish 
this more etlectnally he transplanted one half 
I of the W'ykehamical Isidy—tlie head master, 

' live Feliow’s, and thirty-live sclmlars—to 
Eton, and drew up the statutes of his new 
I school a.s nearly as ])o.ssihle after the pattern 
' of those of Winchester. AVykehamisfs liave 
j the .satisfaction of know ing that, to whatever 
! eminence among sclaxds Eton may have risen, 

' she is alter all the first-liorn child of Win¬ 
chester, and owes Ijcr the reverence and atl'ec- 


* Or Fctintler’fi kin. By the Fountler** will, these 
bad prccc'lcnee oveT>’ venr. 

t William r)f Waynflete, especially appoiotert hy 
Henry vi. for the purpose. 


tiou dneto a parent.* The close alliance l>o- 
Tween the oollege.s was fully recognised in the 
famou-s d(‘ed culled Ainicalulis Concordia, 
drawn up in 1444, by wliioli tlie two colleges 
agree to ujdiold and help one another in all 
emergencies which might arise. This proini.se 
took effect in 1403, when Eihvar<l iv., who 
had little regard for a Lancastrian founda¬ 
tion, obtained a bull for flic incorporation of 
its revenues w ith those of St. Cleoige's, Wind¬ 
sor. A W’ykchamist, W illiam W'estbury, by 
great exertions obtained the revocation of 
this decree. 

Hut if danger threatened Eton during the 
latter part of the tifteenth century, more seri¬ 
ous trouble.s befell W'inchester in that which 
ensued. The goodly manors and rich adiow- 
sons wherewith AVykehain had endowed his 
college awakened tlie rajiacitv of Henry viii. 
He obliged tlie W'ardens and Vellows to make 
several exchanges of property, which greatly 
rciluced their income ; and in 1.545 he drew 
up a statute for the actual dis-solution of the 
college. His death came just in time to save 
them. C)f ail the religions Ixidies iti AVin- 
Aester, of which there was a considerable 
niiinbcr, St. Mary’s College alone escajied, 
and it did not come off without some rough 
hamlling even from Edward vi. Early in his 
reign an Inquisition was held, at wliich some 
sujierstitloiis practice were condemned, and 
the anthoritie.s were onlered thenceforth to 
have their services in English, and provide 
E^lish Bibles for the Ikivs to study. 

Thi.s was intended as a severe reproof to 
the wanlen and heal ma.ster of the day, who 
were both of them devoted adherents of the 
Pope. But these gentlemen basked in C^nirt 
favour in the following reign, when Mary 
came to W'inchester to lie married to Philip 
of Sjiain. After the conclusion of the nuptial 
ceremony the queen visited the college, and 
was welcomed with many loyal adilresHCs, 
drawn uji in the favourite form of Ix'itin 
elegiacs. John W’liite, the .schoolmaster, 
who headed the collection, was handsomely 
requited for his loyalty, if not for liis poetical 
ability, by a donation of forty sliillings and 
a hisliopric.+ Thirty shillings were distributed 
among the scholars. 

In 1570 her successor, Eliz.alioth, visited 
tlie college, and, like her .sister, was greeted 
witli a vast number of Latin and some few* 
Greek ver.ses. Few of the^ poasess any merit, 
unless (as has l>een caustically remarked) it 
is that of brevity. It was on the occasion of 
this visit that one of the Ixiys made the- 
inemorahle answer from the Second Book of 
.Virgil’s /Enehl. The queen was contem¬ 
plating the picture of the Four-twigged rod,” 
which was painted against the schooInMun 
wall, and asked one of the l>oys near her 
whether he had had any personal knowledge 
of it. His reply was— 

" Infanduro, reginn, jiilie* renovare Uulorcni.” 

It is ven* hard that the name of tills pre¬ 
cocious humorist has not liccii i*ecorded. 

During this reign there ajipears to have 
l>een something re.->'enil)ling a rebellion among 
the scholars, some of whom mn away from 
the school, and others presented a petition to 
the qnoen comjdaiiiing of the conduct of the 
authorities. Her majesty sent for two of the 
Fellows in order tliat inquiry might lie imwle 
into it, hut what the result wjw wc arc not 
told. 

rp to this time there h.ad licen little or no 
change in the order of tilings at W'inchester. 
W'itli the exception of the .study of (ire<.‘k, 
which had lieeii introduced during E«l-. 
ward VI. ’s reign, the life of a college Ikiv was 
almost the same, in every |»articular, as it 


* Wykehnni’s picture wn.s plac e'l, ai;il still hangs, I 
I'clieve, in the liltrary of Ktoii t-cllcKe 
+ He arterwnola In-Hscrfet nion.-li t<« prea h a 
fuiic-ral sermon on his patroness. In wliii li lit- cxalteu 
hitihly her virtues, hut. nllovod gome n-jrard to l>e dur 
to KUzalieth, on the gvomid tha' "n live il u was better 
tlinu ft dead lion." But Eitribe’h ill l i.ot see the 
merit of the compnri*on. sho d»*prived him of his 
biBliopric, and sent him to the Tower. 
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Ylie Boy’^ Own 


Jiad l>een wlien tlie school was founded. A 
curious evidence of tliis is afforded by a Latin 
MKun written by Christopher Johnson,* wlio 
«ccaine head master in 1560, This gives a 
most minute and graphic description of the 
school in his day, and is well worth a careful 
stmly. 

We learn from it that the first peal fro)u 
the college tower was sounded at five a.ni. 
riien the boys rose and sang a Latin Psalni 
Inifore dressing. After tliis they washed at the 
conduit, dressed, cleaned out the chainl>ers, 
and said their private prayers. The morning 
^^M•vice in the enapel fimowed ; then sclc'ol at 
^ix, and at nine breakfast was served. T lere 
was then an interval till eleven, when tlie 
hoys again went in to scljool, dinner succee<l- 
hig at twelve. School was resumed at two, 
and lasted, with a quarter of an hour’s inter- 
mission, till five. Then the wliole Wyke- 
luimical Ijody went in procession round tJie 
college premises, singing liymn.s and prnyers.t 
There was snpi>er at eight, with evensong in 
the chaiHjl afterwards, and tlien the boys went 
to l*cd. 

In 1608 and 1635 inquisitions were lield li^ 
Kancroft and Laud, when the regulations 
a)aile show tliat nepotism first, and Puritanism 
afterwards, were creeping into the college. 
Ibit Ijaud's attempts to re-straiu the latter 
had hut little efiect. In tlie autumn of 1(>45 
rromwell, wit'.i liis soldiers, entcie«l Win- 


' He resi;r.4G<l the head mastership In l‘>71, and 
rntL’tised for twenty-six ye.ars afterwards with muoii 
kut-ct-ss as a pliysician in London. 

1 Tiiis WHS calied going circum. Aftenvards, when 
the viticfs-sions were di-^coothnied. tlie boys went into 
the lunbnlntory outside tiic ehupel and said their 
pr.iy» rs there. 


Chester, and wrecked and slmttered its splen- 
ilid buildings to an extent whicli could never 
be repaired. As at the Reformation so now 



The Cloisters. 


—St. Mary's College was the only tiling in 
Winchester that escajied injury. As the 
reader has heard, the officer in command of 


the Parliamentary forces was a Wykehamist, 
and would allow no injury to be done to any 
jiart of the college. 

Walden Hams, who lield office tliroughout 
Cromwell’s time, contrived to preserve the 
college from the injury which almost all 
other religious foundations underwent at that 
time. Warden Nicholas followed not many 
years afterwards, and added very lil«rally, if 
not very tastefully, to the collej^e buildings. 
He erected the great schoolrrxiin and the 
garden front of the warden’s house. He 
piace<l the panelling, Ionic reredos, and 
screen in the collej^e chaiiel, which have 
recently been removed. 

In 1683 Charles II. visited the city, and hi^ 
residence there brings Ijefore our notice a 
Wykehajiiist of whom all his brethren art 
justly proud. This is Thomas Ken, Fellow 
of Winchester, and afterwards lUshoj* of 
Hatli and Wells. It was he u ho refused to 
allow his preliendal house to lye oociipieil hy 
Nell Ciwynne, the king’s niistres.s. Ken wa< 
Fellow of Winchester, and coni|>o«ed for the 
lioys the beautiful manual which is still in 
use among them. 

Early in the next century Trelawny, IJislnip 
of Winchester, wrote, as visitor, to tlu* 
warden, requesting that the scholars might 
no longer l>e required to make tlieir own lK‘d>. 
or rise liefore six o’clock in the morning. 
This seems to have been the first alteration in 
the habits of the Ijoy.s since the time of the 
founder. 

Alsmt tlie miihlle of this cciitviry anotlier 
change was made, which .so matenallv altered 
the character of the sclimd that it sfiuuld la* 
reserved for another chapter. 

(To be continued.) 



The School. 
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A TALE OK THE INDIAN liOKDEU. 


Kv David Ker, 

Aulhor 0 / “ The Boy Slave in Bolrltara" ’‘From the Hudion to ihr AVoa," etc., etc. 
<-HAPTEFv XL—THE TOWER OF SILEXC'E. 


.VHT morning Friedrich Ulluiann v as 
suddenly awakened by two lianUs 
pu'pine his throat with a force that 
•imeist woked him. 


all aglow from a good wash. “These 
little islets lie between the mainland and 
Pornbay Island, where wedl be soon ; so 
get your tickets ready, my boys.’’ 


“ That's first-rate,” .said Mr. Rummerton, 
laughing; “ the only drawdiaok to that 
style of music would he that every one 
who went to hear it would have to 



"Flying over his horse’s head into the water." 


Hoy 1 what make you dere 1 ” sput- 
Kwihe, shaking ofl'w'itli some difficulty 
strangling gripe of his aesailant, 
*<>0, to his unbounded astonisliment, 
OfovM to be no other than Frank 
bighloa 

Hallo, Fred! is that you i Beg 
Draon, really. I ■wa.s dreaming you 
'’rre m .\fghan who had me Itottled up 
® linson, and I w.as just going to kill 
Jw and then put on your clothes and 
• Ilk out. 

the effect of the sergeant’s 
^ mlast night, I e.xiiect,” chuckled Phil 
J^^^don, skipping down from liis 
..'h. ||‘''^*'head as nimbly as an acrobat. 
™ilo where have we got to now' i ” 

I 1 ^ ® scrambled to the window and 
*Hem a wide e.xpanse of clear, 
were ocer wdiich they 

's'wming upon a strong trestle- 
of tunher and iron. 

fHe sea now,” said 
1,,. , ' ”'dfert, who issued from the 
“T at that moment with liis face 


I “ I wi,sh I could keep one of these ticket.? 
to take home with me,” cried Phil ; " I 
I fancy it would astonish our folks at home 
; to see English and Hindustani printed 
' together on a railroad ticket.” 

“That's ,iust a sample of the way in 
j which they’re aUvavs being mixed up in 
this counti-y,” said .^Ir. M'olfert. “ twien 
you get to Bombay, the first Englishman 
you talk to will most likely give you at 
least one word of Hindust.ani to every 
. three of English. That’s what Mr, 
Trevelyan mad,; .uu of in his version of 
M'ait for the M'aggon.’ 

" ‘ Will you come, my chota SahUj (little master), 

To >'OQ datt'A: bumjalvw (iuu), 

Wlieuoo bhietie (water-carriers) in procession 
Down hill for pani (water) go ? 

And every morni»ig early 
The bobbacht (cook) shall kill 
The toughest living murffhi (fowl). 

And weTl all have a grill. 

Wait for the murffki, 

Wait for the murffhi, 

Wait for the n\urghi. 

And we ll all have a grill" 


take .a dictionary along with 
him.” 

On went the train, past tall 
slender palm-trees, and dark 
clumps of thicket, and narrow 
winding creeks, and deep rocky 
gullies, and crumbling banks 
on which groujis of brown, 
bare-limbed native workmen 
were picking and shovelling 
in the full blaze of the sun, and black 
depths of oozy morass flecked with 
broad patches of rank unwholesome 
I green. Then a sudden vision of a long 
sloping hill on the right, crowned with 
white houses — a close-packed mass of 
i buildings starting up on the left—a 
broad smooth beach, with the blue shining 
sea beyond it — a rattle, a roar, a whistle, 
a halt, and they were in Romhay. 

“ How are you, boys ? ” said a tiill man 
in the full uniform of a British general, 
springing into the car as iiiiiildy as a 
schoolboy. “Mr. Wolfert, I presume? 
The sea air will soon set you straight 
' again, Mr. Wolfert—it's the best medicine 
I I know. Did .you sav ‘Mr. Sumnierton’ 1 
' Any relation of Professor Sunimei'ton of 
New York, may I a.sk ? ” 

“ He’s a cousin of mine," answered the 
Philadelpbian, returning witli interest 
I the old soldier’s coi'dial hand-shake. 

] “ And a very old friend of niiiie,” said 

I the general, heartily, “and Pm very glad 
i to meet any relative of his. Pok’i’c eoin- 
j ing to stay mo with too, you know, yon 
i and your sou. How do .you do. my tine 
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fellow ? Trouble 1 Nonsense ! A7\ Aineri- 
enu guest's always welcome in ??/// house, 
if only on account of the kind reception 
I got myself on the other 5ude of tlie 
Atlantic. Here’s the carriage—shall we 
get inT’ 

Before either Phil or hi.s father could 
utter a word of remonstrance against this 
uncereinoitious hospitality, they found 
themselves bundled into the carriage 
(which, being built oji a large scale, held j 
the whole six comfortably enough) .and 
whisked round the corner into the shady I 
avenue of the “ Marine Lines Hoad,’’ i 
a hile the general's Hindu r/ivprasse (run¬ 
ning footman) looketl after the baggage. | 

The carri.age made a sudden turn 
through a small gate, passetl up the ' 
“drive” of a beautifully-kept garden i 
tilled with splendid tropical trees and 
plants (the least of which would have 
tieen worth any monev to a liotanical 
garden at home), and halted under the j 
trelli.s-work jtorch of the mo.st charming : 
little- cottage imagirndde, almost buried ' 
in creepers, and looking much more like 
the home of a florist than that of a 
brigaflier-general. 

" I'm soi-ry to .say I've got to be off to | 
a review at once,” .said (ieneral Calverley, i 
as he dismounted amidst the uproarious 
barking of a small white fox-terrier 
which came rushing out to meet him ; 
“and iis I'eviews are a])t to bo long 
affairs, I'm afraid I shall not see you 
again till dinner-time. However, my 
wife can do the honours in my .absence, 
ami she'll take good care of you—won’t 
you, < lUssie 1 ” 

And Phil Kummerton, looking up at 
Mrs. Calverley's fresh kindly face and 
clear liright eyes(which certainly .showed 
no sign of her having been nearly twenty 
yeais in India), felt sure that she wouhl 
take very good care of them indeed. 

+ ♦ ♦ ♦ s- 

' .\i\d now began a new life for the boys 

-the life of a great liist Indian city in 
the cool season. Mrs. Calverley s kind¬ 
ness had put the “Siamese Twins” (as 
she jtlayfully called Prank anti Friedrich) 
into the same room, and Phil into another 
opening out of it, so that the three were 
always together. 

Kvery morning at six they assembltHl 
in the tlining-room, where the rest of the 
household dropped in one by one to their 
'•/intrt hmri (little breakfast), which con¬ 
sisted of tea or coffee and bread-and- 
butter. Then followed a walk or ride 
along the sands in the glorious freshness 
of early morning, with a cool breeze from 
the open sea which sent them back with 
the appetite of giants to their solid 
breakfast, or mashfn, at nine. Then the 
boys usually started out to explore some 
fresh riuai-ter of the town, sometimes 
accompanied by Mr. .Smnmerton, but 
more frequently alone except for the 
company of little “ Scamp.” the genenil's 
fox-terrier, which was a gre.at pet with 
them all. 

But, however far they might ramble, 
they never faileil to get ba<‘k in time for 
ti>'H (lunch) at l.sio, after which the 
whole mrty—with the exception of the 
general himself, who was usu.ally on duty 
ciuring the day—sat out in the gardeii 
umh-ran awning run out from the back 
of the hou.se (which faccfl the sea) and 
read, talked, or jilayed chess during the 
hotter hours of the day. 

.\t four came “aftenioori tea” (the mo.st 
delightful meal of the day in British 
Lidia), about whii-h time a visitor or two 


generally dropped in. At half-past five 
the carriage was oixlered round, and the.v 
drove out along the Esplanade down to 
the Apollo Bunder landing-place, or along 
the shore road past the English barnicks j 
to Colaba Point, returning to dinner at ' 
half-past .seven. Scamp ran barking Iic- 
side the carriage, and seemed to enjoy 
the outing as much as any one. 

As thegenei-al had foretold, the bracing 
sea air and perfect rest did wonders for 
Arthur Wolfert, who soon began to look 
quite like his former .self again. But the | 
boys, to his great amusement, persistod in 
regarding him as a confirmed invalid, 
and were always on the alert to bring 
him tea or lemonade, move his chair away 
from the sun, or hand him a book or \ 
paper. i 

'The part of the day which ou r heroes 
enjoyed most was their gallop along the 
beach before breakfast, and their spirited 
little ponies seemed to enjoy it quite as 
much as themselves. Phil Summerton, 
who, thanks to his practice on the w-estern i 
prairies, could ride like a Comanche, was I 
never tired of exhibiting to his two com¬ 
rades the feats that he had learned from 
the wild horsemen of the Llano Estacado ; 
and on one occasion the exhibition nar- ' 
rowly e.scaped having a serious emling. 
The,v liiul ridden out to the very end of 
the beach, and were close to the point 
where the headland of Malabar Hill (the 
fashionable quarter of Bomlmy) runs out 
into the sea at right angles to the dusty 
flat upon which the main toxvn is built, 
when suddenly Phil turned his pony’s 
he.ad, and shaking the reins with a whoop 
which any Indian on the Mexican border ^ 
might have envied, dashed right down ' 
into the sea. 

The other two ]K>iiies, which w-ould | 
have died rather than let them.selves be 
distanced, rushed after him as hard as 
they could go; and poor Ullmann, who 
was quite unprepared for such amateur 
circus-riding, went fl,ving over his horse’s 
heatl into the wivter with a spla-sh like 
the plunge of a porpoise. But Phil, the : 
moment he saw what had happened, came 
to the rescue and dragged him out. I 

“ I'm very sorry, Pred,” said he ; “ I | 
never thought you’d get spilt.” j 

“ If you hafe spilt me, you hafe gathered ^ 
me all up again,” answered Ullmann, as 
good-humouredly ns ever. “But, look 
you, if you will ride on de was.ser, you | 
nesser get a .wa-hnnu-.! ” 

The morning after this adventure, the 
boys, coming out as usual after breakfast, 
found Scamp barking furiously at some¬ 
thing that proved to be an enormous 
bandicoot rat, larger by far than any ! 
w Inch they had yet seen, and so covered 
with black bristles as to look almost like 
a hedgehog. It was crouching in a tuft 
of long gra.ss, and evidently anxious to 
slip away as fast as possible. But the 
moment it stirred the staunch little ter¬ 
rier was upon it in one Imund, and al¬ 
though it bit and strugglerl fiercely, laid 
it dead upon the grass just as (ieneral 
Calverley came out. 

" Now, my boys,” said the old soldier, 
with a chuckle, “ I'll show you how a 
sentinel ought to guard his j>o.st. Come 
ulong to the gate. ’ 

-And .going out into the road, he called, 
sharj-ly, 

"Scamp ! on guard !” 

The dog came running at the call, and 
laid the di-ad rat at his master’s feet. 
Instantly a l-race of Indian carrion-crows 
(the most arrant thieves in existence) 


flapped down to seize it ; but the brave 
little beast planted himself over his prey 
so firndy, and made such a threiiteniuj; 
show of teeth, that the foul birds, al¬ 
though quite as bige,s himself, hung back 
irresolutely. 

“ ])e plack erow show de white fedder," 
.said Ullmann, rubbing his hands. 

But just then the tables were unes 
pectedly turned. The two partners oi 
tlie crow Ann suddenly separated, and 
while the one oceupied Scamp’s attentiwi 
in front by making constant dashes at 
the carcas.s, the other, hop])ing round 
heliind him, gave his short tail a sever* 
dig with its Ireak. The dog wliirlw 
furiously round to avenge himself, aiic 
instantly crow number one flew awaj 
with the rat, leaving, poor Scamp lookiiif 
as foolish as mortal dog could do. 

The next morning, at half-past six 
they all (^with the exception of ili-s. Cal 
verley, who preferred remaining at home 
started out to drive round Malabar Hill 
It w.as a beautifully clear moi-ning, am 
as they ascended the winding road, will 
the steep, frowning cliffs almve, and tlu 
wide sea below, the panorama of thi 
great town that lay outspread heueatl 
their feet, with its bristling masts aiK 
countless buildings and dark nias.se.'- o 
tropical foliage and tall factory cliim 
neys (Bombay being a great place fo 
factor-res), ha3 a very fine effect. 

At last they reached the top, and drovi 
slowly along the crest of the ridgi 
through all the freshness and brightne,s 
and lieauty of a real East Indian nioru 
ing, while the sepoy sentries and tin 
red-capped native, jurlicemen saluted re 
spectfully as they passed. 

“ If I’d got to live in Bombay I gue- 
I’d come and settle in this location prettj 
quick!” cried Phil Summerton, lookiiij 
admiringly at the pretty wliite villa 
around him, half-hidden in shady giu 
den.s, upon the smooth green turf e 
which more than one spirited game o 
lawn-tennis was going on. “ iio live 
in all the.se hou.ses, general ?” 

“Some of them Irelong to Eiiglnl 
officers, and others to rich rarsees.” 

“ Parsecs ! ” echoed Phil; “that's wha 
they call those sleok-looking fellows ii 
the town, ain’t it, with tho.se queer, stand 
up glazed caps on—for all the world lik- 
speckletl sponge-bags'! AVho are they 
anyhow 1 ” 

"Well, you see when the Molinnuuf 
dans conquered Persia in the seveutl 
century, a lot of the Persians who diclu 
choose to turn Mussulmans fifsl dowi 
here, bringing their own religion aloni 
I with them, and they’ve lieen callwl Pare 
(Persians) by the people here ever sinet 
Most of them are rich, and very litora 
! with their money ; some of the tine.' 
hospitals in India have been founded !v 
Parsecs.” 

“ And they still keep up their old reli 
gion, you say !” a-sked I’lnl. 

“ Indeed they <lo. Any morniug o 
evening you’ll see them .stiying tjiei 
prayers to the sun on tin- be.acli yiuider 
and, more than that," added tlie genen 
; with a peculiar smile, "they kiH'p uj 
i their national style of funeral, a.s you I 
see directly.” 

I As he spoke the carriage turned mi- 
a gateway in a high white wall, an'UH' 
1 which several Parsecs were lioverm.c 
Giving a card with the signature et 
well-known Parsec to a man "ho 
forward to meet them, General (’alverl'' 
led hi.s party to a hroud flight of .stom 




steps thfit ascended the hillside to a kind 
of terrace protected by a low wall. 

Above this wall api^ared the front of 
a massive white Imilding, which the boys 
took for a temple of some kind. The 
only unusual feature about ft wr.s the 
host of kites, vultures, crows, hawks, and 
other birds of prey, with which the sui- 
roundmg trees were literally black 
“ What are all those birds doing here 1 ” 
asked Phi, eyeing them as if he were 
glancing along a gun-barrel. 

“Tliisisoneof the ‘Towers of iSilence 
an.swered the general, “where the Par.see 
tuneraIs take place. Instead of burying 
their de,ad like the Mohammedans! ov 
burning hem like the Hindus (you see 
he smoke down yonder, comhig out 
wall ?), the Par- 
J.S lay tlie bodies upon a grating in one 
of these toivers, and the birds that you 
■see come and eat them up ” ” 

“ The bnitas !” cried Piiil, wdth a look 
0 disgust. “Well, I’ve heaj-d of a good 
nmnv queer ways of burying, but tliat’s ^ 

“ That s just what one of them said to 
- once, ' said the general, U.Xg 

lie' !^kl hr‘j! English must 

I'Ofl'es of your 
mt fh:i"p" t let wo!-ms i 

iileas.^ou'see”"'^''^ ' 

wIlS 1 '^ Arthur : 

liindisb ’oc -1 * ^ ^ funeral, out- 

nen'hftr,",'" %»-e.ye.s, that even the 
iht to those whowalk 

ItiTever used^^''’ 

within thirt! tL”?'"'®'’ 

ll'-'u>ennrephaced^rthToutem!rt' 


circles, the women farther in and the 

nnt n p '““®r''l guiug on, no one who’s 

InLed^It’fo 'l^wed in here at all. 
iiicteed, its only between certain hours 

m the morning and afternoon Zt 

if th^Par!'*^ admitted in any case. But 

think of V I’l™ I’l® ' ^’’y "lee to 
wl oloZ’ V ^ extremely 

wholesome, for as a rule the bodies 

aie completely consumed in less than 

^ bWcitio'^’ 1 ’® "e risk of 

^ "'e ^ better be start¬ 

ing home again, for there goes eight 

«>" «'> 5”'»-) 

I If you don’t mind another early start 

I ^’enZ°“ T’ that 

e\ ening, I ni going to give you a morn- 

after your morning up on the hill-top.’^ 1 
Under the earth P’ echoed Leighton 
staring. M liat are we to do there ?” ’ 

Wolf ° ‘‘I?’"® people,” answered Mr. 

ttolfert, smiling, “who, although they 

V01! mo^' ®-f y®t- ®an tell 

iiuuiy a professor m a month’s leturing.” I 
And with this oracular answer our ! 

tee^S: beTnt I 

(To iv eonfinwd.) 


Held of piny diitct Four Poinl.«. 

'p]ayem'_ animating the- 

THE OID GAME.-Bv Tukek-Quartei’. Hack 
I ® of leather, 

I Only an oval sphere, 

Slmll lenra thnt Britoim nobs to-dny 
, Are an strong ns they were of old 
CHORCS-At the brave old BrltUh Ramo rov bova - 
The dear old British game 

w. u® '^e one in heart 

W hile we play at the grand old game '' 
“is not with puerile foemen, 
r»or men of feeble frame 
lhat our foes must deal, for we’re tnic as steel 
1 p the ancient Britiali game • 

Ami were free and bold and fearless 
As we strip and take our stand 

And gnther around the leather 
In the game of our Fatherlaiid. 

Chorus—A t the brave old, etc. 

niany a shout and stru^ffle 
tvl iln .T"! High and fre’e, 

We will think of the fields where our Bathers hied 
In the lands across the sen. ‘-wneis uud,. 

*puthern seas roll round us 
wIni'‘jRoL®.? ‘Hmugh rvintry showeiii, 
uo 11 show the world that we’re Britou’s sons 
And that British hearts are ours. 

, Chorus—A t the brave old, etc. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

FOOTBALL IB THE COLONIES. 

j We liave received from Dunedin the cur 
I a®"* yf®,''‘.yt»go Rugby Football Union 
Annual, which is now in its fifth vear of puli- 
I bcatioii. Froin it wo learn that the fine^^old 
Enghsli game is played with great entliiisiasni 
.andsucc&ss h'our colonial cousins, theOtaoo 
Union upholding the Rugby Union rules 
and adoptmw all the alterations and nnieniT 

Knwhv r ■ ® f'r®* 1 ®^ i''® "‘at tlie 

Kugbj I nion of LngJand thinly fit to make 

except that matches have to be decided bv 
points, to lie .scored as follows :_ 


to pfa7eS!-^®"'®^ *''® °®”®™' S’’'®" 

In Tackling go at your man .straight and inw li 
easy to push off a man who comes at yonr uS' 
hicking off and out should he high rather thai. hm.. 

In place kicking it ^vUI be found to en.snre accuraev 
ranges atamiimj still, A placv^- 

. him *"® 

If-carried In the arm farthest awav 
jflHIer, so as to leave the neav ailn 
^ 1 ?® la’ P.h^H If a runner changes his tark he 
should change the ball to the other mm at the same 

wii-h urn ’''“** P'fT ''■‘■‘H «■» '''"<1.11 strong- 

Jomi ILrt^s’ha^Tthl'i^Ul'e!™'*''’ “''‘® ^ 

In wet tcealher punting will be found safer than 
wuth h”®‘w "•'“^''■plnyers should wear woollen glove" 
*H» team should 4t 

their hoots re-harred, if the hare are worn. ” 


THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND: 

THEIR STORY AXD LEGEND. 


P tlie p""'' Htorj' of 

.ve.irin whipi, Huine in 1681, 

,^'J.'re rife as to tlL bnaginary, 

.file guards had Imon ™®®®!"‘“‘' "f diaries ii. 
"“iiiialely stopwd 0^11 
'^''““''faladvtrtn wr * ‘®"' "'“y H-f ‘l>e 
' “■;l'.' teriana' i' ''4" t •'^®®ret friend to the 
o’" I'lTolwarfl, P ^ "‘®'n a-sk the 

Hiiine tva! ’in “r®'' '’®‘' 

.'111.' weans she oonhl"*i'-’‘'/°®‘; ®''"* ““ "‘® 
’'''® "mpwd for w arning 

l','"'®“f|in))rtS "P a feather in a blank 
f'"' lio-'liitablv enterl^ "i** *1''' "■ ’“‘y "'•‘‘I® ■ 
'®^;'‘-'>ilieeo,dd "'“"®‘l "‘® *as ; 

'Iji'ige to the .artlt^errani'"'*^’ ""‘i* l‘astened for 
;. '“'liyard where I Ls Pohvarth 

ft Ills were buried. 

I*'', .*^<*'’lotIies into carried a l)ed 

I '7'’ I'Tv hi^ f‘''® ^">1. aud there «ir ; 

I i 5 “' "as brought f^'"■®® "'eel^-a 
■ 'lien eiX l>'" ‘laughter 

'•"i"'® tier wl:®"’ ,®a®b midnight 

|^■|li!^' !*''‘''‘lin'' tim “‘'"T "l® vliuroliyard 
1^1 ' tliose"’ (lav<i Sbost Htories in 

p- ■ ® °®“®''«"y 'l“>‘e ' 

tarke!' **®''"'®"'®'' tliat'tlie . 

“ ^'e "'® aharm, and Ladv 


PaVRT V. 


j Hmiie managed to persuade the minister to 
shut tliem nji. 

' do!.?"* not enoiigli,” says Sir AValter 

1 ocotr, to Jia\e a faithful measen;jer : much 
prec4iution ■\vas also necessary to secure 
secretly and hy steallli the provisions for tlie 
unfortunate recluse since, if the victuals had 
lieen taken ojienly, the servants mustnatnrallv 
liave suspected the jnnr|jo.se to which tliev 
were applied. Gi-izel Hume used, therefore, to 
aastract from the table, as secretly as she 
: ®"'J'‘.I’ “■ iwrtion of the family dinner. Sir 
i Fatriek Hume Was fond of sheep’s head 
; (liemw a good Scotsman in all re.spects), and i 
Grizel, aware of her father’s taste, had 
slipt into her napkin a large part of one I 
which was on the table, wTien one of her! 
iirothers, a Iwy too young to be trusted with ' 
the secret, Ijawled out in his suritrise at the I 
j (iRsappearance of the victuals, ■ Mamina, look ! 
at Urizzy: while we were supping tlie biotli i 
•slie has eaten iiii all the sheep’s head ! ’ ” 
rile castle was searched over and over 
again by the soldiers, but no trace of Sir 
I atrick Wa.s found, and when the retreat in 
the vault became dangerous, the fugitive 
returned secretly to his room and took refii..e 
m a liole under his lied until an oppoitnni?v 
pre.sented itself of liis getting safely away to 
the ( ontment. ‘ 


One of the strange things in liistorv is the 
inMnence Scotsmen exercised in Continental 
anairs. I-or years there was a steady stream 
ot younger sons into France to take part in the 
mces-^nt battles with the Englisll. In the 
long hundred years’ war the Frencli nobililv 
were almost destroyed, and their places were 
.so fieelv filled with Scotchmen that it mav 
almost be said France siiflered from a Scottish 
coniiiiest Alany of the licst French families 
I trace back their descent to these adventurers 
■ their very names telling the storv of their 
ancestry. And curious were tlie chani'ps 
( these names underwent to fit them for Fhe 
I Trench tongue. lA-sIie became De Lisle 
I E^w-son became Lauznn, Spens Imcame 
I D Espences, Lockhart liecame LooaiT, Mon- 
cneft liecame Montcrif. Rnt (iowrie i< 
j Irnrdly rcco<misahle under Ooliory, or Lii - 
1 injgton under Levistons, .-\n(ierson under 
I D Hendreson, Driinimond under Dromonf. 
Swinton under I incton, Craivford uinlcr 
Cmforf, Simpson under Sinson. Cunniii”^- 
harn. too, almost loses itself umler Crmy^ihan, 
C()j'in<yands, Conin^xlants, and (’oi^an*^. 
Kinniiimond is fairly eoneealod un<Ier 
Qiiinemont. AVillianison under ^’aIIe^J•l)n 
arnl I)'C>ilIon(,‘on. and Wanelioli under \ iil- 
eol) and \ aurolj; but ns’Iio under T^e (ilai.- 
Nvould re(‘o^nij»e Doit'^las? 





The most famous Doujflas in French his¬ 
tory in the Tine man—tlie “ Lose man ”—wiio 
was <lefeate(l ami slain by the En<;]ish at 
V’erneuil. A ;;reat warrior, but an iiirfoi- 
tuate leader, was this extraordinary man. 
He was 1>eaten by llots[»ur at Homildon, and 
then, joiniiij' his cajUors, was defeated witli 
the Percys by Henry iv'. and the Prince ot 
Wales at Slirewsbury, where he killed no less 
tluin three kiiijihts wlio, to assure tlie kind’s 
safety, had been dressed up to represent the 


¥1)6 fioy’^ O^Yr^ Pilfer. 


“ John-witli-thc-leaden-sword.” John-with- 
the-leadeii-sword was, however, the best sol¬ 
dier of hi.s time, ami was not an enemy to 
Imj despised in this fashion. He liad lieeu 
(tovernor of Lerwick, and, as Warden of the 
Marches, the Borderers could tell t<» tlieir 
cost of the way he liad kept them in order. 
When Henry v. died he left to his brother 
John tl»e* task of maintaininj; his conquests 
—and a very hard task it juoved, consiilerin^' 
tlie utter want of intere.sl the English took in 



Tantallon. 


monarch. At last he found the king himself, 
and, having slain his standard-ljearcr, was 
a}>out to take Henry’s life, when reinforce¬ 
ments came up, and, Hotspur Isiing shot by 
an arrow, Douglas hml to retreat. He was 
oaptureil, and on his release returned to Scot¬ 
land, whence he led a small army to the 
iussi.stance <if the Frencli after the defeat and 
death of Clarence at Beaiig6. 

He wa-s created by the French king Duke 
of Touraine. (ireat tilings were expected of 
}iim, ami he advanced against the KiigILsh, 
making himself very merry at tlie expen.se 
of the Kegent Bedford, whom he nicknamed 


tlie matter. The Parliament refused to grant 
sui)plies, and the |^)opular cry had l)ecome, 
•‘>\hy not leave hranee alone, and return 
home?” Bedford, however, did his K'st.aml 
findiug Douglas uiululy iKiastful, sent him a 
message on tlie 17th {d* August, 14’J4, that lie 
“intended to dine and drink wine witli him. ’ 
The Scotsman returned die reply that lie 
would be welcome, an<l there was iliereupon 
fought the battle of Verneuil. in wliich the 
slaugliter of the Scots was terrihlc, Douglas, 
Buchan, Home, Swiriton, l>indsay, being 
killed on the Held. 

Bedford seemed to be liaving matters en¬ 


tirely his own way, when Joan of Arc arriyed 
uiKin the scene, and all was changed ; and 
in 14*29 tliere came her hmg list of Huccesses, 
ending in the cajiture of Orleans. liedfoitl, 
however, proved equal to the emergency. He 
marched to Paris, and when tlie Maid at* 
tacked it with her very* misoellaneons follow ¬ 
ing of countrymen and soldi€r« of fortune, 
site received lier first and, as it turned out. 
her fatal defeat. She won wounded early in 
tlie Hglit, ailW in the evening the French re* 
tire<l discomtited. It sceni.H strange in these 
days to read of a siege of Palis in which the 
besiegers were French and the beeiegt‘<l 
English, and it seems quite a reversal of tlie 
uroprieties to Hnd the capital of France an 
English town. But tiie Vrench have been 
accustomed to make so much of their sur. 
cesses that tlieir very cheiiuercti history is 
apt to be forgotten. The sieges of Pa^i^ 
have been numerous. There were, amonx 
others, the siege hy C’hilderic in 4m, the 
siege of the Northmen under Hastings and 
his coinpanion.s, the siege of the Maid, 
the siege by the French in 1430, the inveat- 
meut by Wellington in 1815, ainl finally the 
sie‘»e by the Hermans in 1870. Bui tfiis u 
rather a w ild digression, and we had best re¬ 
turn to Scotland forthwith, 

We left it ■with a Douglas, and we resiitDe 
with a Douglas castle—Tantallon. We ha\^ 
seen how James ll. dealt with the Black 
Douglases, and we may as well devote a 
few lilies to the fall of the Ked DuuglaMB 
under James V. The head of the house, the 
Earl of Angus, grandson of Bell-the-Cat, 
had married Margaret, the Queen Dowager, 
the daughter of Henry vil., and become the 
cliief of the Scottish Government—Hogcnl in 
everything but name—during the kinn'r 
minority. The early deatlis of her kinir< liefuie 
(he coming of age of their sous resulted in a 
regency between nearly every reign, and wa.’*, 
indeed, the curse of Scotland ; for no sooner 
was the country reduced into some kind nf 
order than the strong hand was withdrawn, 
and the leadenshi]) of the nation was thrown 
dow n like apiize to lie scraiuble<l foraiimngHt 
anibitinuR Iwirons, while anarchy reignw 
triumpliant during the struggle. At the death 
of James iv. at Flod<Ieii ms son was oa)y 
two yeai's old, and there followed llie usual 
di.sjmtes as to (lie regency, which e\entUHlly 
placed the young king in the power of the 
Douglases. Eveiy effort to get the king 
away from tkein had proved futile. S(X)tt 
of Buccleuch attempted a reecuo at Halidon 
and lia«l l>een beaten; and Lennox, the 
“ liardiest, stoutest, and wisest man that j 
Scotlaml bore,” met his death in vain at i 
New liston. At lust the young king took the , 
matter into his ow n hands, and ]ier9uadiD;: I 
(^iieen Margaret to appoint a governor oi j 
Stirling in whom he could trust, he patiently , 
waiteil his lime at Falkland. All seeming I 
(juiet. Angus set out into Lothian on business, , 
Archiliald of Kilspindie went to Dundi*e to 
vi.sit a lady he w a.s engaged to, George wv 
off to ('haiicellor Beaton, and the only gn*™ | 
on the king was Douglas of Parkhead, who 
had under liim a humlrerl men. .Tamos 
out that lie would lie up early next moroiok' | 
to hunt the stag, and then retiring t<» rfrl 
called to liim his trustv page, John Hart. . 

*• Jockic, dost thou fove me?” I 

“ Better than myself.” | 

“ And will you risk anything for me?” 

“ My life, with pleasure.” 

And then the page obtained for the king ft 
suit of groom’s clothes, and together tlwvwe^t 
to the stable os if to^t the horses ready lortly 
morning’s hunt. Tliree good horses 
readiness saddled by a groom who had 
admitted into the plot, and on these the kin;;- 
Hart, and the gnsun rode quietly oH* d.i’* *■' . 
galloped the wTiole of the night and 
Stirling just as the day broke. The Douglft-''”' 
found their power had left them as [ 

the king was surrounded by Ins friemls. nn * 
ill a few montlis were a<*cused liefore I’arl** 
incut of (reason and sentoru'ed to 
ami IwinUbmeut. It was not till the deftW 
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.lames V. tli.at Anjrus returned to Scotland , was i>opularly known as Graysteil, from the | ‘riviii*' him any answer and trotted a 
-'in<i resumed |u)ssession of Tantallon, wliicli ‘ name of the liero of one of the romances tlien 1 round pace up tlie hill.” Althou^li < Iraystetl 
M'as not “ <lan;ieil down ” until CJencral Monk current. After some years of l>aiiishment lie ' wore a Iieavy sliirt of mail uiuler his elotlKs, 

t<M)k it in hand and left it nmcli as we have returned to Scotland hopin;; to obtain the yet he ran l>eside the kin;^ ami kept up with 

itin>w. It liiid tiist l)elon;'cd to tlie Earls of kind’s nardon, a.s personally he had never the fast-trottinj; horse all llic way to llie 
rife, then it had belonj;ed to .Murdock Duke oHeiidea him. He met liiiu in Stirling Park ^ Castle gate. There James passeil his old 
•of AllKiny, and being tlicn forfeited to tlie as he came l)ack from hunting, and James friend without a ^Yord, and w hen Kilspindie 
<'rown ha<l l)een conferretl on the Douglases, recognised him at a distance. ‘‘ Yonder i.s aBke4l for a cup of wine muie of the servants 
Douglas of Kilspindie Avas the “uncle of , luy Graysteil, Archibald of Kils]>indie.” dared give it to him. All the iKitice he could 

I he banished earl'^ of the Lady of the Lake. When they met “ Dou‘da.s fell upon his knees obtain was a command from the king to 

l*revious to the fall of Angus he hail l>een i and craved pardon amlproniised from thence- retire to France, •where ho soon afterwards 
t he king's favourite. He was a man of | forward to alistain from all meddling in died of a broken heart, 
immense strength and activity, and excelled public affairs and to lead a ([uiet and a| (To 6f continued.) 

hy none in every warlike exercise, and he | private life. The king went by without | 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

By Profe-ssor IIoffm.vxn, 

Jutiior of Modern Mitgic," Drairing Hoorn Ainuictnrnts," etc., etc. 


S trays of flowers are occ.asionallv pro- 
duceil from a borrowetl hat witli very 
pretty effect. The sprays are carelessly 
tossed out, one by one, and allowed to fall 
■on the floor, where tliey remain in an uji* 
riglit position, each sj»ray appearing as if 
planted on the sjxit wlicre it falls. The tiowers 
4U-e of course artificial, and each ha.s at its 
lower end a bullet or .small leailen weight 
with a sharp steel i>oint, alwjut three-eighths 
-of an inch long, projecting from its under 
side. Tlie weiglit ensures the flower falling 
in the proi>er ]K)sition, and the point is driven 
iiy the impetus of tlie fall into the floor, the 
flower lM*iug thus left standing. 

A bundle of firewood may also lie produced 
w itli very good efiec-t. This is generally used 
in conjunction witli a numlier of nursery 
articles. A pair of baby’s socks, say, is first 
produced, then a Ijaby's cap, |»etticoat, and 
robe, accomi-ianied on the i»art of the por- 
I’oniier by a running fire of jokes at the cxpen.se 
of tlie unfortunate owner of the hat. Next 
♦•oine.s an infant’s feeiling-bottle, and last, 
but by no means least, the bundle of fire¬ 
wood. This last object alone is large enough 
to completely fill the liat. How, tlicn, did 
the iierformer find room hir all the other 
articles? Tlie answer is simple. They were 
originally nacked inside the seeming bundle 
of firewooil. Tliis is in reality a cylimlrical 
Ixi.x of pasteboard, with sticks of firewood 
tied round its outer circumference, and short 
luts of similar sticks glued on to each end. 
One end ojiens with a spring hinge, serving 
as a lid, and inside the box thus formed the 
various “baby” articles are stowed. The 
bundle of firewood is generally linng iR'iiind 
a cliair, and loaded into the hat a.s already 
explained, but the precise mode of introduc¬ 
tion is of course optional, a.s may be most 
convenient to tlie iterformer. 

Another very elective article to produce 
from a hat is paper ribliun, many hundreds 
of yards of whicli can l»e introduced at a 
>iiigle “ load. ’ Most i>eople have notioetl the 
»aper riblion u.sed at the telegrajih offices, 
t is half t4> three-ipiartem of an inch wicle, 
and done up in rolls of seven or eight inches 
diameter. One of these—diminished in size, 
if iicces.sary, by removing a few of the outer 
rolls—may be jdace^l under the jK'rformer’s 
arm or in his breast-micket, and loiuled into 
a liat witliout the sliglitest difficulty. I my- 
■^eif usually blacken with ink each face and 
the outer circumference of the roll. TIuls 
blackened, it does not catch the eye as a 
white or coloured roll would do, and Is there¬ 
fore more easily introduced, while tlie external 
Idacking does not at all affect the colour of 
the ribbon as aftenvards drawn from the liat. 
A.-? soon as the roll is fairly in the hat the 
IKjrformer iK'gins to draw out, comincncing 
from the centre of the coil At fir.**! lie ]»ro- 
ceeds com^mrativoly slowly, Imt as the iinan- 
tity iiicrea>4es lie begins to (piicken his pace, 
•drawing hand over hand as fast as he can. 


VII.—THE IXEXn.VUSTIBLE U\T~[cuntuttiai). 

Even tliis not bringing out the endless-seem¬ 
ing ribbon as fast as he desires, he takes his 
wand, and, placing it vvitliin a loop of tlie 
I “ riblion,” moves it rapidly round and round at 
1 arm’s length, describing a circle of three or four 
I feet diameter. He should stand facing his 
I audience. Each revolution draws out some 
I three or four yards* of the ribl>oii, ami the 
I effect of the revolving “ wheel,” and the circ- 
! ling jiawr falling off in coils lielow, is 
extremely pretty. By the time the ]>erformer 
I has got to the end of the roll there will bo a 
I heap of pajier some two feet higli on his 
I table or on tlie floor beside him. If it is de- 
i sired togobeyondthis,two, or even throe, rolls 
may Ixj loaded into tlie liat simultaneously, and 
produced one after another. I'nless, how¬ 
ever, the jierformer is unusually fond of vio- 
I lent exercise, he will find one roll quite 
I enongii. He should make a pretence of 
1 attempting to put the paiwr hack again into 
the hat, thus indirectly calling attention to 
i the apiMirent imiM)s.sibility of its ever liaving 
I Ijeen contained therein, and at the same time 
1 gaining an op^iortunity to introduce (if he so 
desire) a further sui'prise known as the “ Itar- 
: leer’s Pole.” 

, The performer iuake.sagreat])arade<»f trying 
I to squeeze 1iack the pa|ier ribbon into the bat, 

, but little progress in actHally doiiig so, What 
can be the reason ? Sudde^y it strikes him 
i that there must be something in the liat. He 
, glances into it, puts on a look of sniprise, 

' and presently begins to draw up from it some¬ 
thing which looks like the small eiul of a 
I barber’s pole. Still he continues to draw it 
; upwards, and by ilegrees a full-sized Iwirlx'r's 
pole, -nix feet in height, is seen to stand up¬ 
right in the hat. He lifts this carefully out 
ami lays it on the floi'ir, whereon it falls with 
a heavy thud, to lx? in due course carried off 
i by his assistant. 

j Tlie supiHised inde consists in reality of a 
strip of .strong oartridge-pa|»er, three inches 
wi«le, and painted longitudinally in two 
I colouis, red and white. This is done up 
tightly into a roll, and is in that condition, 
under cover of the pai»er ribbon, introduced 
from the servanfe into the hat. The inner 
' end of the strip lias a small luece of string or 
ril.ilKm attached to it, and by jiulling ibis 
gently upwards the performer draws the coil 
into a spiral form, tlie alternate colours giving 
' it the exact ap]iearance of a harlxu’s pole. 

I When it is drawn to its full height the per- 
: tornicr lifts it out, and, making pretence that 
j it is of considerable wtdght, lets it fall full 
leugtli on the fimir. Meanwhile his assistant, 
who is on the watirh beliind the scenes, lets 
fall some heavy olqect at exactly the same 
moment, the sound l)eing taken by the audi¬ 
ence to be produced hv tlie fall of the jiole. 

Ko far we have ilcalt with lials merely as 
vtdiiides for the production of various objects. 
\Ve sliall now prm*eed to tricks of a ditterent 
j character, in which a hat still plays a pro- 
mineut part;— 


TO MAKE A CIGAR DANCE OK A 
BORROWED HAT. 

This is a little trick of my own invention, 
though now procurable of most of the dealers 
in conjiuing apparatus. A hat is l>orrowc<i. 
likewise a cigar. The jierfornier breathc.s on 
the latter, to mesmerise it, and declares thiii 
when so niesnierised hecancoin}>€l if to stand 
upright on the crown of the hat. He endea¬ 
vours to make it stand up accordingly, af 
first without succe.ss, hut presently the cigar 
does actually stand upright, self-supiHirted, 
on the crown. At commaml it will 1 h>w to 
the comjiaiiy, salute the lailies 4JU the right, 
the ladies on the left, and so on. The jicr- 
former then asks for a little music, and begins 
to move the hat alxuit, still crown iipManis. 
first in one hand, then in the other. The 
cigar retains its vertical jiositiou, hut sways 
alN)ut sometiinc.s to one side, sonictimes the 
other, as if endeavouring to keej> time to the 
music. At any moment the performer ran 
reipjest a si>ectator to take the cigar from llu* 
liat and to. satisfy himself that it is not 
attached in any way. 

The seeming mystery rests on the use of a 
very simple ]>ieco of a])paratus. a little pkI 
' alxuit the size of a lead ])eueil, hut mtlicr 
I thicker, of elx)ny or some other heavy uixsi. 

I ami uith a noedle-iKjiiit an inch long pu*- 
^ jecting fnun one end of it. The perf<irmrr 
I gets this inside the hat, and in his ]*rv- 
' tended efforts to lialaiice the cigar on tlic 
j hat, ])uslies the needle-iioint up through 
j the crown .and into tlie cud of the cigar. 

! which thcHceforward sticks upright on tlic 
[ ]>oint. Any inclination given to the ebony 
: rod within the hat will natunilly make tli« 
cigar Ixjiid in the opi^site direi'tion, and so 
j to salute tlie com]>anY, etc. The hand ii^y 
! now grasj) the brim of the hat only, loiring 
the ebony rod swinging free within thehai; 
and as it swings it ■\^ill communicate a 
swaying motion to the cigar aliovc, as R 
arteoted by the music. 

I am imlebte«l to Mr. Bland for a snwll 
but valuable impnrvement in the shajic ol 
a small cup or shallow‘thimble, fixed on 
j the end of the woinlen rod at the 
! end to the netHlle-|>oiiit. The aildition ot 
I this little thimide enables the |H.*rfornier 1 “ 

' control file motions of the cigar with odc 
! fin^r with the greatest ea.se. 

I When tlio trick is compleltxl yon iii'itt' 
some s]>ectator to take the cigar from the haf- 
At the same moment that fiis fingers toudi 
j the cigar you withdraw tlie ucetlle-iKiint front 
lielow, wlien the cigar naturally falls, and 
■ nothing wliatever remains to indicate the 
means that supported it. The ^terioruicr mp 
meiiiately Itegins to' ItrusU tlie hat >rith Ips 
liandkerdiief, and under cover of so doing”* 

I euable.d without difiiculty to smuggle awiiv, 
j into his sleeve or [rocket, the little euony rod* 

I {To be continued.) 
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BBITISH PEBBLES: 

WHERE AND HOW TO FIND, AND HOW TO CUT AND POLISH THEM. 


By niE Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., F.r..s. 


'lA’’EUave r«^ened tlie )nx)oe«is of cuTTi>*a 
n a ]iebble till the l^ecauae it is 

«ilvL<iWe to untierstaud the polishing; process 
Many pebhles make most attnictive 
-i»*iimens witlioiit being cut, but no ])ehble 
well after it Is cut unless it l>e also 
pjik'hed. Therefore the )xdislung is the first 
►=^'€ntial, and I ho|>e you thoroughly coiiipre- 
kod its principles aud are etithusiastic awut 
tbf whole subject. 

To rat a i>ebble, with a view to jwlishmg 
it? ianer sunaee, we want a spindle and reel 
4.1 before, fitted with a diw; of the tliiiinest 
i*ft itoiL These discs are of particular make, 
awl most l»e procured from a practised 
TiiaVer You should get six of them, ten 
ioclifei in diameter, from Mr. Oxley, 83, Cale- 
■.'inian Road, Islington, N. Tlie slioulder for 
the dl^e to rest on sliould be about five inchevS 
the upper point of the spindle, and the 


PART VII.—HOW TO CUT A I’ERBLE. 

by the turning, and the disc vill be ready 
for use. 

Remove the wooden sup|>ort. Put a com- 
moil plate under the slitter to catch the 
parafhB, which will shartly require notice. 

The disc Inus now to charged with 
DI.VMOXD. This sounds somewhat alarming, 
but take courage. Diamond *' Ixirt” consists 
of genuine diamonds not sulliciently good to be 
used for gems. It ftiay l>e bought of Messi*s. 
M’^ooda and Tousauiut, 54, Si>encei Street, 
(Merkenwell, E.C., at six shillings tlie carat. 
That amount would be enough to cut alxmt 
twelve or fourteen pebldesan inch and a half 
in diameter. This is the only serious expense 
when once the bench has ilM3eu set up aud 
furnished. And after all it is not very for¬ 
midable. Take a fragment of hort, and 
crush it iiixm a piece of har<l steel by means 
of a steel rod one inch in diameter aud six 



Well, now, the dUc is CH.tRr.ED, and it you 
wish to proceed like most of the lapid.Vries 
do, you will take the peblile you wish to cut 
lietM'een tlie forefinger and tluimbof the riglit 
hand, letting it rest on tlie second and tliinl 
fingers. You will place the supjxirt in ]io>i- 
tiou, that tlie hand may re.st comfortaldy 
ujK)u it when holding the pebble against the 
dtsc; and you will begin turning with tlie 
left hand. Yon will soon .see that tlie dW 
has hcgiui to cleave its jiatli. A di'^tinct cut 
is visible. You must keen footling tlie edge 
with tiuraffiu by means of the feather: a?nl 
as, uufoituuiitelV, you have not got a tliirtl 
hand, you must hold the feather lietwocii 
your leetli, or else get a friend to <lo tlie 
turning. It ou;^lit to take about half an hour 
to cut an inch flirougli apebble two inche.s in 
diameter. The disc will nave to be re -chargctl 
with diamond occasionallv, wliich may lie 
tloiie by u-siiig the slit of tlie jicbbie yoii aio 
cutting as a “charger.” 



intmast lie screwed home very tight to keep 
disc in position. The disc is “panned, ’ 
i.'., beaten iuto a saucer-shape so shallow as 
be hardly percejitihle to tlie eye. This 
ipcatuion is ueces.sary to ensure the e<lge of 
liie disc being Inie, for otherwise it would be 
''iji'M'iWe to make such thin iron free from 
^Illations in the edge. 

The discs are by no me^ins cut tnie when 
down, and as lliey mu.st be brought to 
|jerfection of truth liefore they can Ije 
die first thing will lie to turn the edge 
Irtt^ ' 

IVocore tliree .siiuiU triangular files, sohl at 
I'J’irpence each. J3reak an inch off the end of 
and grind them with emery on tlie 
lap into a pyramidal iKiint (Fig. 7), with 
•*lgej as keen as a razor and jioint sharp as 
A Malle’s, Set up the “slitter” (the disc 
^ad its spindle) in jxisition, taking care that 
»*l4D<h truly jieri»eud;cular. Then arrange 
4 Fiwden rest underneath the edge of the 
nearest to you, as sIujuti in Fig. 7. Tlic 
nmat fie securely fixed, and of tlie 
height to enable the disc to revolve 
inoa it. \Vet the edge of the disc, and turn 
handle x with the left hand. Take a 
bkandti-x its point into the w’ooden rest, so 
a keen edge may catch the edge of the 
^vf>lvinjf ^ fihaving 

*8 iron wherever it bites, and by degrees tlie 
of the disc will lie turned true, and con- 
Uqu(^ shavings will curl off it. There ia 
aofiuog ditticnlt alxmt this. It requires a 
fii** 8.nd you may want to use three 
“^ before ftnislling ; hut when you umler- 
that you require the edge of the disc to 
l^dectlv true you will soon attain the 
and by liglitly applying the file to the 
^pper 4Dd under suiTace of the edge of the 
remove any rougliness caused 


inches in lengtli. l*ut the bovt on me steel 
])]atc ; smear a little butter over the Ixirt to 
prevent the broken pieces flying away. Hold 
the steel rt)d u])on it, awd give it a smart 
blow with a hammer. This crushes the dia¬ 
mond. Then pound it into the smallest pos- 
silile powder, using the steel rod as a jic-stle. 

Now pour some parullin into a saucer (J, 
Fig. 8), ami with a featiier smear paraffin 
over the eiige of the disc revolving slowly. 
Take some of the jHiwdcred diamond on the 
forefinger of the nglit hand, and very care¬ 
fully transfer it to the eilge of the disc. The 
entire edge must in this way lie anointed 
with crushed tUamond-diist. Then a smootli 
I pelible is taken in the right hand (the hand 
I resting comfortably on a sujqion G), and 
j presaed against the edge of the dn^c revolving. 

: Let us understand exactly the object aud 
action of this. The diamond-iKiwder is the 
hardest known substance in nature ; the disc 
is of aoft iron ; the Hint-pebble is very hard. 
By tlie process just descrilx>d we press the 
diamoKa-Murder into the substance of the 
disc, so that the edge beemnes armed with j 
grains of adumaiit; the edge liecoiues a j 
miglitv file, or an irresistible saw. The prin- 
; ciple is so simple. MTien you have* driven 
; aiiliicieut diamoml-jiowder into the edge of 
j the disc, you have invested the iron with an 
j armature which can cut through every hard 
j substance that exists in nature except the 
j diamond itxself. The hardest Hint, emery, 
iron, glass, metals, etc., must aU Ikiw liencath i 
its mighty power. I should like to sliake i 
j hands with the man who devised this simple , 

! and clever method. Before its invention 
agates kept tiicir treasures locked in close 
j caskets. The diaiiiond-tootli<Ml “slitter” ha^ , 

' supplied the key for unlocking their secret j 
beauty. 


Such is the method of cutting in vogue 
among must lapidaries. It answei-s very ucil 
forprofcs.sionals, but it certainly presents iiion* 
than one objection to auiateuis. I found the 
objections so weighty that it required no 
small iletenuination to iiei-seveie. First oi 
all, it is very difiicult to ym/f/tAc f/oo , 

so that the cut .shall proceed in the same 
straight line ; then the paraffin and detritu> of 
i the cutting cause sucli a disagreeable “mesN. 

I in which the right liand has to take up per- 
I niancnt quarters, and the nuisance of feeding 
[the pamfiin by holding the feather in the 
] mouth Is very great. E'iuding these objections 
a grave impediment to succe.ss, I Ijethought 
me of a tlevice I once saw u.sed by a lapiilary, 
and imiiruved u])oii it in design, and got 
tool made by Mr. Moore, of (.Tcrkenvell. 

I which lias prijved tlie greatest coiufort ami 
most coini>lete success, entirely obviating all 
the disagroehles alluded to alnive. The dia- 
gi*am (iig. 8) ouglit to make it clear to you. 

A n is a circulav steel rod, with shoulder at 
B, and screwed underneath, rising ten incho- 
above floor of Ijeiich. It has an arm (( h) 
moving easily rouiiil, which, can be set at niiy 
iieigiit by screw and nut (E). At i> is a hole 
large enougli to admit the cement-.stick with 
^)ehble attached. This is held securely by a 
screw at D. A string (F) is slipiied over ihc 
cement-stick just above the pel>bJe. villi ;i 
weiglit attached to the other end. The striim 
jiasses over a i>ulley (G) in the opposite .si«[e 
of the bench. It is obvious that the weiglited 
string will always keep the pebble with even 
})ressure against tlie disc. The result i> that 
all <litficuily in holding the jiebble is rcim»ved 
The pressure is constant, ami the cut is lumlc 
l>ciiectlv true. The right liaiid is now free n* 
manipulate the feather for^ lubricating tlie 
iliac, aud you can work without getting a 




, .1 r fho ^YKED—To mount seaweerts you n»ve to wasii tiieni ^ ^ ^ 

ilrop of oil upon vour fingers, l spread them out in the water, nn.l place the beehive sent ymi \‘y 

handlo a.s iTiskly as you like, llie large paper under them while they are. floating. \ou hour aud Co., 127, High H 

wheel multi .lies the reel ten times—i.c., one must lift the paper out of the water slightly sloped, p.. ^ peregrii 

revolution of the hamlle i.rruluoej ten revolu_ .hilUos*; If trained to gar 

tions of the tlise. I oiten attain a speed of ,j.ith a Kitt towel to k«p it in ahape, l.ut do ’’",fm„yget“t for half She 

fifteen Imn.lrcd rovolutiona of tlie disc in a , so uiileea obliged ion preas the specimen ye 

minute wlien cuttins a iield.le ! Keep all olterwarda between blotting or botanical paper In abilllnga. s 

points of friction well oiled, and everything .he same way asjondo flowera. Perecrine's ‘‘Practical Pal 

wrll ifft merrily a marriage l->ell. II shows x. Brantos.—Y ou can procure a hook on fining, 
flip iilftie forVatchin" the droi>s of naraifin etc., from Brodie »nd Middleton, of ^ng Acre: or 

indCtritn^^ nh^ws the Messrs. I^ckwood aud Co.. StnUonem'H*5l a>urt. 


The Boy’^ Qw t) Pa-pet. __ 

WITH -To mount seaweeds you have to wash them I It. W. (Port Elizabeth.)-You can 

them out m the water, and place the beehive _8ent you by the makers, >les^ O he«h 


hour aud Co., 127, High Holborn, Loudon, w.c. 


etc , from Brodie »nd Middleton, of Long Acre: or 
Messrs. Ixjckwood and Co.. StnUoners' Hall Court. 


drumheads from Budall, Carte, and Co., Berners 
Street; Bntler. of the Hayniarket; Keith, Prowse, 


charge the ili;<c with diamond lift tlie weight paste is mixed with sugar and flavoured 

at end of string, shift tlie arm and the stone v^iih vanilla. To prepare cocoa, the nibs are simply , 

to the ri'dit, feed the edge of the disc with ground up together with some starch, such as 

(liainomC nn.l ilfive it in with a smooth stone arrowroot. . . v. , , 

a.. Imforp ilBscribeil Seeker.— 1. Buy no hooka that are not obtahialde in 

as hetore nesciioeii. fh.p„„h wash the the ordinary way. It a book la too bad to be shown 

W hen your stone is out through uaxti nie puiiUciy, it is too bad for you to have anything to 

halves, and remove tlie cement by heating It cannot do you any good, and it may 

over a candle. The same cement will do for do you much harm. Should ^ 

uvci a i.rtuvwo. * attempt to sell you such “ secret ^ pictures or books, 

many stones. acouainUnce for ever. 2. You can get 

You must 1)0 careful not to bena the slitter drumheads from Rudall, Carte, and Co., Berners 

or STM)il its ed’^e Never put it away leaning street; Butler, of the Hayniarket; Keith, Prowse, 

iUc '‘k'ppn it when not in use sus- and Co., Cheapside: or any military iustrument 

OD the O'S'- 't " '1™ „„ker. 8. All mualcseUer. have flute pieces on 

]>ended hy two strings, and wipe on the oil 

carefully when you various YACHT5MAN.-In Mr. Ashworth’s article you quote the 

We have now gone through the yaiious dimensions you ask for are given. Tou could not 
processes of grinding, S.MOOTHINO, facing, n jr^fl topsail with tIuct like the mainsail" if 

and rCTTING pebbles. You have a clear you trie<l; if you mean a jib-header, it seta better 
1 11 r «»i' if In /lE\na ” Tf rcinialnQ lashed or ringed to the mast, but in such a small 

knowledge of how it is done. It remains as •yours*'it would not make much difference, 

for you to decide whether or not you are to gaff-topsall-yard should be slung from the top- 

become a practical lapidary. Kenieinlier that mast at such an angle as to point to the stem head, 
it in one thing to knmv-how to work and 

another thing to put’that knowledge into ,„ore weatherly will be your boat, 
practice. If you resolve to talce up the sub* ,e » * i fi... r.t 

ject you should certainly n.ake friends with \fXT.»TrflI^rpo^^r'‘^.i?e7a 
aimie working lapldarv, anil him to lei weatherliness—witness the sliding gunter. Perhaps 

VOU watch him at work, and if liossihle take a verj* small gaff, such as is can-led by the Bomuullan 

a fAw lAavirmsi from him boats or the Dutch eel Iwats. might keep the sail 

a tew lessons ironi Him. Hatter. The snll plan depends so much ou the boat 

The Lditor will lie glad to hear from you ought to he the best judge of what is ad- 

pebble-hunters the result of their eflorts, visable. If you alter your sails you will have to 

difficulties, etc., and will answer que.stions increase your spars, as you wiU get nothing like 

on the subject in the Correspondence column. the area of the balance-lug. 

H»e will also prononnee uiion the merits of a Workino Lad.— 1. We gave an article on " How to 

undertake to return any jiebbles thus sent. Jack.— In sparring you keep the hands open; in box- 


FAI.CON.—1. A young peregrine is worth about thirt: 
shillings; if trained to- game you will not get oo> 
under ten guineas; biit If trained only to pigeoi 
you may get it for half ihe money. Untrained gta 
hawks are worth about four pounds, but inerlia 
cost under ten shillings. 2. The two best books ari 
Peregrine’s “Practical Falconry.*' and Salvin an- 
Brodrick’s “Falconry In the Biitlah Isles." S. Aj 
“ eyess" is a young hawk from the nest; a “hsc 
gard ■' is an old hawk taken on the passage; th 
“arras" of a hawk are Us 1^. 

A READER,—We have already given articles on Pik 
Fishing. For the latest see the September part fo 
1S84. 


and the paste is mixed with sugar and flavoured ‘isa*. 

with vanilla. To prepare cocoa, the nibs are simply , ^ R.—The fuchsia Is either pot-hound or water 

ground up together with some starch, such as logged. In either case your best plan would bet- 
arrowroot. shift it into a larger and better-drained pot 


ground up together with some starch, such as logged. In either case your best plan would bet- 
arrowroot. shift it into a larger and better-drained pot 

Seeker.— 1. Buy no hooks that are not obtainalde iu y, bartom —As a rowing-boat is nearly flat-botlomed 
the ordinary way. If a book is too bad to be shown . could allow a foot of freeboard and a foot fron 
publicly, it is too bad for you to have anything to rju the keel, but th 

do with it It cannot do you any good, and it iimy immersed body might be shallower with advantagt- 
do you much harm. Should any person at any time immyiwu 
attempt to sell you such “ secret pictures or books. 


It all depends on the lines of the boat. 


cut their acquaintance for ever. 2. You can get j c.—Cricket Is much older than the present cen 


tury. See our articles in the second volume. Paper 
chasing is also an old game. 


and Co., Cheapside: or any military iustrument . , j in 

maker 8. All musicsellers have flute pieces on FRASK.-If the aquarium U a pond H^IH not har 

during the winter unless It is very shallow, when 
. , » Ai,. low roof might be rigged up so as to * 


YACHTSMAN.-In Mr. Ashworth’s article you quote tlie 
dimensions you ask for are given. You could not 
fix a gflff topsail “with rings like the mainsail if 
you trieil; If you mean a jib-header, it seta better 
lashed or ringed to the mast, but in such a small 
boat as •yours it would not make much difference. 
The gaff-topsall-yard should be slung from the top¬ 
mast at such an angle as to point to the stem head, 
and at about two-flfths of its length across the mast. 
The less tlie topsail comes In front of your mast, the 
more weatherly will be your boat. 

A Canoeist.— The difllculty is to keep the leg-of- 
mutton sail flat enough. Diere Is no doubt as to its 
weatherliness—witness the sliding gunter. Perhaps 
a very small gaff, such as is carried by the Bomuullan 
boats or the Dutch eel l>oats. might keep the sail 
flatter The snll-plan depends so much ou the boat 
that you ought to he the best judge of what is ad¬ 
visable. If you alter your sails you will have to 
increase your spars, as you will get nothing like 
the area of the balance-lug. j 


(TH?: END.) 


(EonT0|roubata. 


Jack.—I n sparring you keep the hands open ; iu box¬ 
ing you keep them closed. 

SiiooTiST.—1. Ttisa “bevy" of quails. 2. You speak 
of a herd of swans, a gaggle of geese on the water, 
and a skein of geese-In the-alr ; a paddling of ducks 
on the water, and a team of ducks in the air: a 
Bord or suit f»f mallards, a company of widgeon, a 


low roof might be ngged up so as w cover \ 
in at nlg'ht to prevent its freezing solid. If tn 
aquarium is a glass one cover it round with sack 
ing to keep it warm, but remove the sacking dunn; 
the daytime. 


THE “BOY’S OWN” GORDON 
memorial riJND. 


(Confr^^«f^on8 received tip fo Sfovemher 13.) 

£ 8. d 

Brought forward.. .. 250 I H) 

October 27.-Sydney Boulton (Cirencester) 0 2 0 
October 28 .—Collecteil by H. E. Wlncer 
(Cranleigh), 158.: James Bogle (Edin- 

burghX Is. - • 0 1C 0 

October 80 .—Collected by Harcourt Casey 
(Tottenham), 48.: D. P. H. (Ilenfleld), Ss.; 
Collected by 0. 3t. J. Foot (WimbomeX 

13.. ..1 “ ’ 

Noveralier 2.—F. W. N. (London, w.). Is.: 

Marian Richards (Hounslow), 58. 0 6 0 


fllgbt orrush of'duubirdB,a spring of teal, a dopping November 3.—Collected by F. W. Jago 



of sheldrakes, a covert of coots, a covey of part- 
riilges, a herd of curlews, a sedge of herons, a wing 
I or congi-egation of plovei-s, a ilcsert of laptvings, a 
w’alk oT snipes, a fling of ox-birds, and a hill of ruffs. 
3, liiered ueer when one year old are calves, up to 
three years old they are bror’iels and hearsts, at 
three they are spires and hinds, .tt four the male is a 
stnggart, at five a stag, at six a warrantable stag, aud 
after that a hart. 

Jock Scot.—Y ou can get materials for fly-tying from 
the tackle-makers, and your best pl;m would be to 
consult the advertisements in the “ Field." 

G H. B.—The Great Northern is not half as large ns 
the .Midland ; it has less than half the capital and 
half the mileage. It is not very much larger than 
the South-Western. The railway with the largest 
capital is the North-Western, which has £100,821).340; 
the Midland comes next with £7.5.328,.539; the Great 
Westeni comes third with £* "19,9(W. Tim Great 
Northern comes seventh 6n tlu, st with a capital of 
about half that of the Great Western, viz., £86,183,454. 
In order of mileage the railways corae-Great West- 


(Ualstead), £1 158. Od. ; 0. H. M. (War¬ 
wick), 2s. Cd.; H. P. S. (Clifton). Is.; 
Collected by J. B. W. Robinson (Wotton 
Hill), 10«. : Collected by Edward W. 
Moore (London, S.w,), lls. 6d.; Collected 
by C. Crosley Bush (Oodmaucheatcr) 
(138. 3d. leas 7d. excesj postage), 12s, 8d, ; 
Collected by.H. F. Chillcott (Briatoi). £11- 
[We have received from this energetic 
collector twenty-one pounds altogether. 
As an encouragement to otliers, we will 
Just aay here that this large amount is 
purely the result of perseverance, as 
Master Chillcott did not get more than 
' flve shillings from anyone contributor; 
hut then he has collected from over two 
hundred, with the splendid results men¬ 
tioned above]. 


em, 2,541 miles; North-Western, 2,519; Midl.nnU, Novendwr 4 .—An Admirer (Halifax) 

1,841 North-Eastern, 1.684 ; North British, 1,146; v- w 5.-J. F. Love (London. N.) •• 

Great Eastern, 1,110; Caledonian, 9.59; Great Norlli- .•»»/* i \ in- t \v 

ern 917 • 8outh-Westeni. 836 ; ‘rtheftield, 614 ; Brlgh- November 6.—A. B. (London), 10s.; J. w • 
A_.’ aea’. L*...an • Vrtfth JStnffr.ril _\ Oo n,l • r.Tllftcted bV 


ton! 454 ; South-Bastern, 411; North Stafford, .326 ; Bowers (Ixindon, E.), 2s. Od.; Collected by 

Chatham and Dover. 192 ; District, 51; and Metropo- ijohert B Scott (Wallsend). Os. 6tL 

Htan. 37. These sixteen lines thus extend over t.y 

15 0:17 miles, and their united capital amounts to Xovemlmr 7 .—J. f'horrock (Blackourn; 
£605,822.788. These figures are correct as up to the j^Qvember O.-.Tames E. King (Kilsjth) 


SOth of June last. 

Would-be Exhibitor.- In our Christmas Numbers 
you will And many little things that you could make 
f<>r bazaars, etc. 


November 9.—.Tames E. King (Kilsj’th) 
November lO.-A Reader (Chester), Od-: 
Collected by Trevor Rigg (.Seveiioaks), 
.. 


D.- Try Collins's “Mineralogy," published at one 
shilling by Collins, Sons, and Co. : or Rutley's 
“ Mineralogy " price eighteenpence, published by 
Murby of Lu<lg»ie Circus. 

.Adventcrkk.- 'll.e tiuestion has been answered be¬ 
fore. See hac k. The story i* au Imitiitlon Kobinson 
Crusoe, and its seciUel is “Willis the Pilot. " On the 
Continent such books are called “ Robinson" Twoks, 
Jjence the Crusoe “Robinson," the Swiss Family 
' Robinson/* etc. 


-Since the articles were 


published the November 11.-Collected by « 


mblishcil at one regiilations have been revised. For the latest in- (Thornhill), £1 15s. «d.; " ell-wisner 

.’o. : or Rutley's formation apply direct to the Admiralty. • (Loudon, S.W.). is. 

,c., published by ^ “ Model Vocldsmau" i, publl.bod >oven.be.‘ 13 -•-■ollectod by E- S- Wri.H 

. ,, by .MarilwroHSh ami Co., Old Bailey, and costs two- (Gateshead), 4s. 8d. ; L. Matlier (Htai 

leeii answered be- o. ; Romeo, is. (i»l. : Ta KIre 

!e7‘dot. " "onthe II. A. ItCMSEV - Yonr qneslion shows snrh a total Laddies, Is. . 

Robinson" iKjoks, miaconceptinn of the whole matter that you Imd i 1 

he Swiss Karnii; hotter read the “ Thrones ol the Ice King in our Carried forward .. .. . 

fifth volume Iwfore pursuing your inquiries. 








Price One Penny. 

[ILL ItiaaTS RESRRV11>.] 


No. 362.-V01. VIII 


By the Key. T. S. Millincjton, m.a., 

Authi/r of " Through Firf and Through It'ater," ” Some of Our 
FellOKM," etc., etc. 

CIIAPTKR XII.—A XOCTUllXAE ALARM. 

found shelter that night unde r the roof of a sina! 
cottage or cahin belonging to a man wlio culti 


We could see that It was a man—a soldier. 
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■vated his own farm of four acres, siiot 
his own sparrows, and ate eels out of 
his own pond. He had money in the 
funds too, as he told us, without any 
reservation—twenty-two francs per year 
of rente. 

Ben Chalmers conversed with him 
freely, and interpreted to us afterwards. 
Andy said “ Comment 1" with a fine ac¬ 
cent (acquirer! on the Continent), every 
time the good man spoke to him ; and I 
■was so overpowered with fatigue that I 
■sjxike to no one and no one sjmke to me. 
Only I I’emember asking for cafe, and 
being supplied with the delicious and 
refreshing beverage, and being led away 
afterwards and pushed up a ladder, and 
then dropped down through a hole some¬ 
where. 

But it was not really a hole, though it 
seemed so at the time, and I had an un¬ 
pleasant sort of dream about being at the 
bottom of it and seeing people’s faces far 
above me. It was only the tloor to which 
I had been lowered upon a shake-down of 
warm straw in a loft. Our ho.st not hav¬ 
ing room for us under his own hereditary 
roofti'ee, had given us shelter in the cow¬ 
house which adjoined and indeed formed 
part of it. I have slept in many -worse 
places since then, and in some better, but 
never more soundly than there. The 
sleep of the labouring man is sweet. I 
do not say that ours was s-weet exactly. 
The cows would have been all very 
well, but there were pigs also on the 
round-floor, to say nothing of horses. 

_ loreover, we were disturbed in that loft' 
before daylight in a way which seemed 
.at the time very strange and unaccount¬ 
able. 

Bryan declared that something had 
kicked against him with force enough to 
knock him oir his leg.s if he Inid not been 
already stretched u non the floor. He was 
asleep at the time, out it woke him, and 
when he snt up he heard the straw at the 
farthest corner of the loft moving and 
rustling. He called out “ Comment! ” 
two or three tiine.s, but received no an¬ 
swer ; and from time to time the rustling 
noise again made itself heard. 

He might have thought that he had 
been dreaming, or that the disturbance 
was cau.sed by rats ; but he had received 
a severe blow on the shins, and the skin 
was knocked oft’, as he showed us after- 
ward.s. 

Being unable to sleep again, he woke 
me. up, and expressed in low and solemn 
tones his opinion that there w ivs some¬ 
thing evil about the place, and, ui fact, 
that the bam was haunted. 

“ I saw something,” he said, “ like a 
shadow pass over me, and felt its boots, 
heavy and sharp-edged.” 

A ghost in thick boots is unu.sual in 
Kngland, but we did not know what to 
.expect in France. 

“ Oh, Charlie ! ” he went on, shivering 
with cold—it could not ha's e been fear, 
for -Vndy never was afrahl of anything— 
“oh, Charlie, what can it bel” 

1 could not suggest anything except 
rat.s. 

“ Bats 1 No ! It wore boohs, I tell you. 
I have the marks of them upon my shins. 
I wish we had a light.’’ 

Possibly the same thought may have 
•occurred to him as to myself. Poor little 
old Roots was, in fact, seldom out of our 
minds. We dieamed about him and woke 
ii]) sluvoring. We saw him in the dark- 
' ■■f the night ■white and still, as we 

him doubled up in the old oak 
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chest, and seemed to feel again the dull 
cold weight !xs we lifted him out and 
carried liim on to the lawn. 

You may laugh, who read this ; but if 
you had been in our phice, m that dark 
hayloft, with the mysterious rustling in 
the corner, and no natural means of ac¬ 
counting for it, you also might have given 
w.ay to superstitious, creeping, eerie 
thoughts. One does not stop to rea.'^on 
at such times ; more’s the pity ! 

“ There! there ! don’t you hear it 
now ! ” Andy whispered. 

Yes ; I heard it. It was not rats ; rats 
make strange noises in the dead of ni^ht, 
but they do not sigh or moan as that 
heap of straw did in the corner. 

Could it be a dog i 

No; dogs do not climb perpendicular 
ladders, like the one by whicli we liad 
ascended to our loft. 

What could it be, then ? a thief, a mur¬ 
derer, watching and waiting till we should 
be fast asleep that he might rob us of our 
little store of tive-franc pieces which that 
foolish fellow' Chalmers had incautiou.sly 
let fall from his pocket in the presence of 
his host, and Mrhaps at the same time of 
our lives ? We had heard of such things 
happening to travellers, and were now m 
a strange country and out of the usual 
track. It was a pity we had not kept to 
the rail, or to those civilised parts ot the 
land through which the railway passed. 
We had seen nothing of the railw ay since 
we left Boulogne, and did not e.xpect to 
meet with it again till we should reach 
Abbeville. 

Everybody has heard of the bedstead 
in the lonely inn which descended at dead 
of night through a hole hi the floor, 
carrying the sleeping traveller with it 
mto the vault in which the murderers 
were waiting to kill and plunder and 
bury him. Here was no bedstead, it was 
true, but there might be trap doors in 
the floor upon which we were lying, and 
the rough stone slabs in the lonely cow¬ 
shed down below' might be so many 
gravestones, covering tlie mouldering re¬ 
mains of former travellers, and capable 
of being easily raised for the reception of 
other victims. Our host might well have 
money in the funds ! 

It was Chalmers who put these thoughts 
into my head. Of course you will say 
it was all extrav.agant nonsense, mere 
im.agination. It may seem so to you by 
d.aylight; but we could not so easily 
divest ouraelvcs of such unpleasant 
thoughts. 

There again ! 

The straw in the comer moved unmis- 
takalily. No rat could have made it rise 
up and turn over in a mass like th.at. 
The day was beginning to dawn, and we 
were w.atcliing intently, and all three of 
us saw it. 

“ We are betrayed,” said Chalmers, 
under his breath. He had heard the re¬ 
mark made several times already since 
we had been in France, and it .seemed 
appronri.ate. “ We are betrayed, ” he re¬ 
peated, “save yourselves.” 

He pointed to the ladder, and .signed to 
mo to go first, as 1 was nearest to it. At 
the same time he stretched out his hand 
to a hayfork which hap])ened to be within 
reach. Armed with this, he rose up 
gently out of the straw, and moving witii 
cautious steps, placed himself between 
the mysterious corner and the ladder, 
with a view to protect and cover our 
retreat. 

Then suddenly the heap of straw was 


divided, and out of the midst of it rose a 
strange, wild-looking form, and stood 
before us in the dim uncertain light with 
long dishevelled hair and arms outspread. 
We could not discern its feature.s. but it 
.appeared to be a human being of some 
kind or other, and presently it sjwlve 
with human ^■oice, 

“ Hoha.! ” it cried, as Chalmers johl>fd 
at it with the hayfork, not knowing what 
he was about. 

“ Hola ! ne faites pas c'a.” 

A gleam of light fell upon the figure 
the next moment, and we could see that 
it w.as a man—a soldier. He swept tli.' 
straw from his head, and what had s(‘cui(d 
like long, wild, i-agged hair fell to the 
ground, and showed a close-croppe<l out¬ 
line. The white facings upon his coat 
were distinctly visible ; his knajisack lay 
upon the floor, where it had served hiiu 
for a pillow. 

My heart .sank. It w.as always sinking 
in those early days. It had never got 
into its right phice since Boots's accident, 
and I -was constantly in fear of evil. 1 
did not doubt when I saw this man that 
he h.ad been sent to keep watch over us, 
and that we should be marched oft' to give 
account of our.selves at headquarters, and 
perhaps put to death without further 
ceremony ms spies. We had found out 
already that the country was in a friglit- 
fully excited and disordered sttite ou 
account of the victories gained hy the 
Prussians. The cry of “ treachery ' had 
gone forth throughout all the laud, and 
the people were retidy to Iiaiig or shoot 
any one whom they suspected of being in 
league with the enemy, and iierhnps to 
try them .afterwards. 

But Andy was resolved not to be taken 
alive, and, snatching the bayfoik out of 
Ben’s Inand, he made a lunge with it .at 
the soldier. We both sprang forward to 
assist him, .and for a moment we stood 
facing him, the soldier in the corner with 
his back to the wall, and we three in a 
row confronting him. 

He had no chance .against us, for though 
he was no douht older than either of us, 
he w.as no taller, .and not much bigger, 
■weight for weiglit, than Andy, and he 
aivpeared to be without arms. 

Ko when Andy lobbed at him a second 
time with the fork, he cried out, “ Hola I 
Je me rends ! ” 

I knew what he meant, as if by instinct. 
He surrendered. In fact, he seemeil finni 
the first to be a great deal more frighteinxl 
than we were. Chalmers spoke to him in 
peremptory tones, demanding to know 
whence he came and wliat he was doing 
there. 

“ Je me rends ! ” the man repeated, and, 
drawing his bi eath with difficulty, seftnicd 
as if he were going to erv and sob. 

We soon found out that he was a di- 
serter, who bad hidden himself from pur¬ 
suit in the li.ayloft, not knowuig. of 
course, that any one else was there. 

We stood still .and looked at him. un¬ 
certain, for our parts, wliat to say to him 
or do with him, ami he, seeing our em¬ 
barrassment, suddenly plucked up cou¬ 
rage, and, rushing past us, flung himself 
down the ladder. 

Literally flung himself <lo'w'n it, fi>r. 
missing the top bar with his feet, be di'-. 
.appeared from v iew like a shot : ana 
when wo looked .after him, there he was 
lying upon the ground, to all aiil>eanimi' 
in.seiisible. 

We hastened down, expecting to find 
him dead, for his head had struck the 





Trail wifli so much force that Andy said 
he had distinctly heard it crack like a 
pane of pla-ss. 

But happily he wtis only stunned, and 
•liter a few minutes oiteiled his eyes and 
looked around liim. 

“Je me rends,” lie said, once more. 
“Helas ! ” and put his hand to his head. 

Chalmers e.xplained to him that he had 
nothing to fear from us. We would keep 
his secret if he won Id keep ours. And we 
talked tr^etlier until he appeared to be 
quite revived. 

Then he told us a ten ilile story of the 
sufferings and privations to which the 
French soldiers were exposed in the field. 
But it was all from hearsay, for he had 
never actually seen the enemy, having 
deserted from his army corns before they 
went to the front. And Chalmers told 
him that such stories were always ex- 
5ggerate<l, and that he ought to feel itan 
honour to die for his country. 

The poor fellow was easily persuaded. 
He had loeen in such terror wlien he 
thought we were going to arrest him, 
fearing to be immediately .shot as a tlc- 
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sorter, that he resolved to go at once and 
join his regiment. Ho could make up 
some excuse, he said, for his temporary 
absence, and the hump on his Iiead— 
which was by this time so large that he 
could not wear his kepi—would lend pro¬ 
bability to his story. This was the second 
time, he told us, that he had been in dan¬ 
ger of arrest. He would not risk it again. 

We all applauded his resolution, and 
the man plucked up courage and thanked 
us warmly all round for what we had 
done for him. That was not much. Andy 
had prodded him with a hayfork and 
caused him to make a tremendous bump 
upon his head. That was all. 

The corps he was to join was at ATihe- 
ville, and as that lay in our direct line 1 
of march we agreed to go so far with 
him. 

“ But first,” said Andy, “ let us have 
some breakfast.” 

“ Breakfast! ” I cried. “ Where is that 
to come from 1 ” 

j “Voilk!” he an.swerecl, pointing to a 
I cow which was standing in the stall look- 
I iiig at us kmdly, as much as to say, if .she 


could have spoken English, “ Come, milk 
me.” V 

Andy knew how to milk—there are 
very few things he could not do except 
Icsson.s. He sup]io,sod French cows were 
constructed like Irish ones, lie said, and, 
finding on closer examination that such 
was the case, he soon procured a good 
draught of milk for each of us. And as 
I we did not want to take it without pay¬ 
ment—e.specially as the night's lodging 
had been so kindly given us—we foliled 
a piece of silver in paper and tied it to 
the cow's tail, where it was sure to lie 
seen, and then took our departure. 

The soldier led the way, quite refreslied 
and cheeiful, singing a.s he went— 

“ Mourir pour la patrie, 

C’est Ic sort le plus beau, lo plus digne d’enrie,’' 
et cetera. 

Poor fellow 1 his gay humour did not 
last long. Perhaps he was only like the 
.schoolboy in the churebyard, “whistling 
aloud to keep his spirits up.” 

(To h*: ct-rWiniifd.) 


KOEMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

By PEOFE.ssor. J. p. IIodoetts, 

LaU Exatnuur to the Universti!/ of Moscow, Pi-o/essor in the Imperuil College of Practical .Sciemee, 

Author of “ Harold, tluf Bog-Hart, " " Ivan Ijtftroff," etc., etc, 

CH.VPTER XII.—HOW KOII.MAK AND AXO.VXTYR WENT TO THE SIEGE OF AOCIEON. 


T he council wa-s very long, and the j 
opinions of the three leaders, An- 
gantyr, Kolf, and Korinak, had been 
tolerably divided before the result was 
sctnally reached—that as soon as possi- j 
hie a march sliould be attempted in force [ 
under Kormak and Angantyr. ,'\skar 
liad been dispatched to Paris to amuse 
the feeble king, and in case of any sud- 
dea resolution on the part of Charles to 
march against the vikings, Askar was 
ordered to find means to See from Paris 
"ith all who could escape, and join the 
bmidsat jkquilon ns soon as possible. 

Two bodies of tlie vikings marched 
from Rouen, hut many of Rolf’s partially 
< hristiani.sed companions joined in the 
“meriT gams,” for such they still con- 
hdered war, and never had the sun shone 
<«a bonnier band of fighting men than 
that which left the city gate on the 
iioming of the IBth IBav, in the year of 
"Hr Lord eight liandred and seventy- 

iiiiip. 

The Scandinavians marched to the 
toond of their own voices, singing the 
deeds of Sigurd, of Hjalmar pronounced 
lalumr), and Ingehorg, of Frithiofl' tlie 
siting, and other of the popular heroes 
of Northern strain. The souncl of the 
eld familiar language had struck an 
answering chord in the breasts of Rolf 
Ganger’s men. and they marched to battle 
in the same spirit as their pagan brethren, 
nIVit sonipwhatdisguised under the wide 
mantle of the church. j 

But the same spirit animated the 
wliole host. And a.s they poured out 
from the gate of Rouen op]iosite to that 
'‘nich Kormak had helped to take, it 
*oald have lieen difficult to say which 
*ere Christians and which were pagans 

Bwy marched in two den.se columns, 
niie led by Angantyr, the other by his [ 
inend aud foster-son Konuak. The men ^ 


of Rouen formed the cavalry, mounted j 
on horse.s like those we sometimes see 
in brewers’ drays, horses almo.st like 
elephants for size and strength. There 
were descendants of this giant breed 
some forty yeare ago in London. On 
such a mighty charger Angantyr was 
seen waving his axe to mark the time in 
singing. Kormak bestrode another of 
the breed. The rest of these tremendous 
animals were ridden by the men of 
Rouen. 

Five miles from Rouen is a mighty 
plain, and here the army halted, and the 
two leaders met to speak of many things 
pertaining to the ho.st. 1 

“ I see," said Angantyr, “ the use of 
tlieir long rolies, their lengthened shields 
and sureoats, swords and spears. By 
Thorl without a lengthy sworef they could 
not reach a fellow standing near on foot. 
The lengthened surcoat is of use on ’ 
such gigantic steeds. But these same 
Cliri.stians will, I fear me, flout us if they 
should see that pagan cross of thine. 
Why dost thou wear it, Kormak 1 ” 

“ A Christian hermit gave it to me,” 
Kormak said. “ He bade me wear it for 
his .sake.” 

“ Strange, I thought I knew the brooch. 

I knew one very like it. And that 
belonged to one of Hel.ge’s yarls, Rersi of 
Tunga. Bersi, tby father, Kormak. I 
never ktiew him well, and though I heard 
liim spoken of, and beard of him through 
Halvar, I never thought of him except¬ 
ing as thy father, until I saw that brooch. 
That I sliiill not forget.” 

Kormak was greatly agitated at hear¬ 
ing tliis. He had often longed to learn 
more of liis father, but Angantyr never 
had seemed to know anythin^ of him. 
Hallihiorn rarely alluded to him, and 
Thorsten was slain, so that there was no 
one to whom lie could apply for informa¬ 
tion. And now this mysterious hennit , 


set all this train of emotions again in 
action in lii.s mind. 

Ho hegaii quc.stioning Angantyr, who 
really knew very little to tell him. and 
who "would not Iiave tlioiight about Bersi 
but for the brooch. 

“Hand me the liaublc, Kormak; let me 
see it. By Thor ! it is a mighty bi'ooch. 
And liast thou seen! Here is a B in¬ 
scribed within. B is for Bersi, that we 
cannot doubt. Why, man, what ails 
thee!” 

Kormak had nearly fallen olf his horse 
in great excitement and utter bewilder¬ 
ment, l)ut Xoi-thcrn pride came to his aid, 
and lie rallied. Still, though sitting 
calmly and collectedly upon his giant 
steed, he was pale and livid with sup- 
pres.sed excitement, and Angantyr, un¬ 
used to emotions of the kind, was 
astonished and nonplussed by these signs 
of distre.ss, for whidi lie had no means of 
accounting. He stared at his protege 
blankly, but said nothing. 

The jiarting with Rolf liiul been cordial, 
full of all the warmth which could have 
been expected from such tiled friends 
and companions in arms. 

For the purpb.se of communication 
between Rouen and the town which we 
have called Aquilon, a series of posts 
wa.s commenced. \ small pally of men 
was left at each village along the route 
at easy distances, and when the chain of , 
posts was complete, the army liad ap¬ 
proached Aquilon. 

Angantyr had declared his iirtoution of 
serving under Kormak, so that all the 
success, honour, and glory arising from 
the expedition should fall to Konnak's 
sliare, tor the .sake of having the sentence 
of banishment rever.scd, and for the 
removal of the odious stigma still 
attached to Kormak’.s name. 

So the lad wa.s the heretog or leader 
(called by the Romans “du.x, ' whence the 
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French word dulcoX though Angantyr 
watched liim like a father, and was ready 
to give him counsel in liis need. 

'i'he first act was to ride forward to 
reconnoitre the strength of the dt'fences, 
the mnnher of the garrison, and the dis¬ 
position towaids Konnak. A Frankish 
soldier of Uolfs was sent with a herald in 
advance, closely followed l.)y Konnak and 
An^antyr.^ 

News of the advtance of the Xornuins 
had already leaclied Aquilon, aiul our 
iwo leaders found the gates close<l 
and tlie walls manned by a much 
huger force thaji had been expected 
hy the Normans. They, however, witli 
great prudence, ))ad dispatched some 
time before tlieir actual arrival at the 
Iloucn gate of Aquilon a large party 
of mounted Swedes to cut off all com¬ 
munication hy tlie road with Paris. 
These men had seized alr'eady many 
messengers dispatched to Pans before 
the main hotly under Angantyr and 
Konnak could reach the Pouen gate; 
and when tliey now appeared both gates 
were blocked by Kormak’s men. Tlius 
Aquilon was quite cut off from any helj) 
from Paris. 

'J'lu? herald and the soldier lialtod at 
the gate, and tlien the warrior blew a 
blast u])Oii liis horn. Immediately tlie 
battlements were manned with Fraiikisli 
arclici-s ready w-ith their hows. 

Then spake the herald to the men of 
Aquilon : 

“ WaiTiors of Aquilon, Polf. called the, 
danger, Heretog or Duke of Noi inaiidy, 
tiiidiiig the town of Atiuilon too far away 
from ilouen to be well i)rotecte(l by his 
arms, and yet too near to he unfriendly 
to them, has sent us to reejuest you of 
your love to grant him peaceful entrance 
to your town, to aid you with his sword 
against all enemies without.*’ 

'riien there appearerl upon tlie Avail 
above the gate a \'ery warlike form, 
almost as huge as Angantyr, but dark of 
hue. His hair was black as jet, and 
short and curly. He wore no beard, 
but his moustache was thick and full 
and drooping. He answered thus the. 
lierald : 

“(io, tell tlic leaders of Rolf Ganger’s 
host we Avant not his assistance. Our 
town is free of any bond to him. We 
owe him no allegiance, and we do not 
fiMi- liis ilireats. Entrance to him, in 
)caceful guise, witli such a train as suits 
iis rank and station, we Avill alloAV, but 
not to bands of laAvless vikings maraud¬ 
ing ill liis name. This is our ansAver : if 
it please you not we cannot help it. My 
name is Chispar de Loup, or, as the 
(h'liuans call me, Kaspar von Wolf. 
Ware the Avolfs chvAv.s ! Adieu I ” 

Then rode up Angantyr and Konnak, 
demanding further parley, but Gaspar 
answered not. Twice did they IiIoav their 
horns, and still no answer came. The 
third blast bi ought an answer in the form 
of such a llight of arrows as shot doAvn 
Kormak’s horse. Hut he wjis .soon afoot, 
and rushing up to Angantyr, aided that 
stalAvail Avarrior Avith his sliield to Avanl 
the .storm off as they he.st could between 
them. They then AvitlidrcAv, facing the 
town and catching arroAvs on their shields 
tlie Avliile. Angantyr s shield was nearly 
full of aiTOAv.s, so was Kormak’s; and as 
they laughingly retreated on the camp, 
«»r, as they called it, loger, they and tlie 
:»rriors with them Avere glad they wore 
hint of iron rings Avhich had so often 
d grim death aside. 


Thanks to tlieir skill in j-rirryiiig Avith 
tlie sliield, there Averc no warriors badly 
Avoiind(‘d. They readied tlie host in 
safety to hold a council on the coming 
siege. 

The Avarriors had no tents. They had 
as little with them in the way of iiaggage 
as well could be imagined : for vikings 
tru.sted to tlieir sworiis for food, and, save 
some loaves of coar.se dry bread, some 
smoked and rouglily dried jirovisions, and 
many barrels of strong inoiul and rich red 
Aviue, their transport train wavs but a 
scant}' arm. Hut in those days the forests 
teemed with game, and the ox Avas almost 
Avild even in p.arts of France. Large 
droves of SAvine had been secured by 
Gaspar de Loup to feed his people in the 
time of siege, out yet there A\'as abun¬ 
dance of this favourite source of food 
still wild about the country. Large caul¬ 
drons had been brought (in A'ery clumsy 
carts) to cook these* dainties for the cham¬ 
pions. 

For tlie care of such as might be 
Avounded, huts were coiustructwl of the 
forest trees. Others Avere built for 
councibcliamber, store-liouse for pro¬ 
visions, and the like. The smiths soon liad 
their smithies glow'ing forging arroAv- 
heads and spcar-Tieads ; the woodwrights 
fashioned shafts for spears and ari’ows; 
and in sliort space the citizens of Aquilon 
found two more towns spring up before 
the guarded gates leading respectively 
to Rouen and to Pari.s They were shut 
in as in a trap, and Angantyr said laugh¬ 
ing] V' to Konnak, 

“ Much better here than tliere, my boy ! 
Here Ave ai-e free to leave them av1h‘u we 
are tired of Avaiting, but they are in a 
tra]) until Ave choose to set them free, or 
until liunger diW^es them on our swords. 

I iieA'cr pitied men before, but I am forced 
to pity those ! Stout cliampions too, by 
Odin 1 Would they but come out! ” 

At last all needful preparations were 
complete. The storeliouses all built, the 
hospitals in order; large tables made 
of rough-hewn forest timber seiwed the 
warriors for boards to dine. And little 
recked they if cloth Aven* there or not, 
so that the boar’s tlosli, ox llcsh, wine, I 
and nie.ad were served in great profu¬ 
sion. 

Konnak iioaa', having all his men Avell 
rested, resolved on the attack. He liad 
constructed powerful macliines on Avheels, 
like little cottages in shape, only without 
floors. The men marclied under these 
close to the city walls, having no fear of 
arroAvs, boiling oil and lead, which often 
Avere poured doAvn on those w ho ti ied to 
scale tlie Avails Avith ladders. Within 
tliese little liouses swung huge beams of 
Avood shod at one end Avitii iron. As 
these inassiA'c beams were hung tlie 
Avarriors Avithin could SAvay tliem at the 
Avails, and that in such a manner as soon 
to break a hole large enough for their 
entrance. 

This first and grand attack Avas made 
on both tlie gates at one and the same 
time. The Paris gate Avas thus attacked 
by Konnak, while Angantyr assailed that 
Avhich led on to Rouen. Konnak, .sitting 
on a line bay steed, the largest of his 
kind, cheered on tlie men to action. 

Close to the gate tlie Avork grew warm, 
for tinding their as.sailants quite secure 
against the molten lent!, the boiling oil, 
and otlier modes of turning the attack, 
the toAvnsmen brought at last great 
stones, so huge that twenty men with 
levers scarce could move them. They 


Hiised them to the Avails, and bj’ a.sudden 
push threAv one of them just on the 
coA'ered house under Avliich the vikings 
sougiit to breach the gate. 

The stone hung tremiiling on the haf- 
tlements. Too late liad Konnak marked 
theoverwhelmirigma.ss just totteringover 
AA'here liis AA arriors Avorkeil. 

“Back from the gate !” he shouted— 
all too late. Doavii came the mass in 
thunder, crushing the timber shield and 
all tlie men beneath it into pulp. He- 
gardl(*ss of the arroAvs Avhizzing jiast his 
ear, lie galloi'ied to the walls and saA*pd 
his other men from such a fearful death 
by dint of sheer rapidity of action ; for 
as he tleAv to one of these neAv engines 
he sent more mounted champions to the 
rest, and Avas in time Avith all. Save 
those Avho fell before the gate itself, no 
other men Avere crushed; either tin* 
stone came down after the men had lefr, 
and smashed the empty cover, or else it 
fell beside the mark, leaving the ram 
unscatlied, for such a beam so shod with 
stone or iron for breaking down a Avail 
Avas called a Kittering-ram, and the pro¬ 
tecting liouse of timber Avas nameu in 
after times tlie “soav.” 

Yarl Angantyr Avas even less success¬ 
ful. The same defence Avas used against 
his “ sow.s,” but Avith more dire results. 
He trusted to tlieir strength, and let th» 
stone mass fall Avithout attempting to 
AvithdiaAv liis men, and either tnes'* 
stones Avere better aimed, or else th» 
means of droj)j>ing them Avere better. 
Be this as it may, the timber shiekb 
Avere crushed, and only ten of tlios** 
wlio swayed tlie battering-rams enn 
trived to get off .safely, nor yet quit** 
safely either, for as they limping left tb<* 
Avails a shower of arroAvs descendnl. 
piercing their limbs and following theuv 
like hail. 

Wlio shall describe the grim . yarl ^ 
rage ? He swore by all tlie gods in high 
Valhalla to sacritice the townsmen to 
them. He ruslied again.st the gate and 
hewed at it in fury witli his battle-axe. 
holding his sliield above liis head against, 
the missiles tlirown down ! He seemed 
to bear a charmed life ! At last a pon 
derous stone Avas dropped on liim, and 
liad it struck his helm he never had 
fought more ; but as it clianced he slipped 
fiside and came off with a bruise. 

M’lien the two met after this first 
repulse the yarl was very Avrath. 

“I always hated toAvns,” he said, “and 
now I hate tliem worse tliaii ever. Thi^ 
is not Avar ! Give me tlie held of Odin, 
giA*e me masses of men, give me the 
glorious charge, the clang of sword oa 
buckler, give me the Northern Avetlge; 
but for your toAA'ns—” 

He liad no epithet strong enough in 
his vocabulary to show his tierce disgust 
and indignation. His rage Ijecamo in 
creased' by inactivity, for the brui.scd 
foot required better treatment than then' 
rude leeches Avere capable of giving. 
However, thanks to his iron will ami 
frame, he soon recovered, perhajis tin- 
sooner for refusing even the little slid lii^ 
leeches offeied him. 

Konnak Avas often Avith him. and 
though right grimly wrath at this un- 
plea.sant failure, he never gave up Iiojm-. 

‘‘ No,” he said, “ I promised Bolt 
take yon nit-trap. and by the belt of I h'"' 
I'll do so ! It irks me tliat my pretty 
soAvs were not such grand machines lus I 
liad tliought them, and as they would 
have been but for those hateful stones 
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8urei« and pri\dloge3 tliat Urcomc a Harrow 
Ikiv's rijjht after lie lias left the school. I 
maintain that a Harrow Ikiv’h Harrow life 
doe« vot end on the day he finally discards 
his “straw,” and is free fnmi the necessity 
of appearing at “ Bill.” and lieinj' in his 
liouse at “lock-un,’’ hut if he is a loyal 
memljer of his old scliool, will follow him 
when he sets out on hi." journey through life 
and has to battle witli business cares and 
anxieties which aclioolboys know notliing of, 
save seoond-liand throimh “ Pater.” If Har¬ 
row ended for him witli his leaving the school, 
then tlie purpose' for wiiich he went tliere 
would be only half fulfilled. He might just 
as M ell have gained his knowledge elsewhere. 
No, to my mind Harrow is only the birth- 
plaf'e of certain privileges and associations 
whicli will follow him, if he will allow them, 
all tlrrough his after life. 

First of all there is tlie great point—he is a 
Harrow lK>y, and go wliere he will all over 
the globe he is pretty .sure to <*omc across 
another Harrow lM>y. who, tliougli he luis 
never.even seen or heard of liirn i)cfore, will 
welcome him for the sake of tlie old school. 
Tlie fact of his having l^een at Harrow is a 
kind of passport for him. ft will help him 
to make friends ; and, to rake a more .sordid 
view, it may aid him in his profession or 
husine.ss. 

This “having been a Harrow boy” Ls the 
kevnote of many pleasures he may afterwards 
oxj|>enence. 

Take, for instance, flic Harrow and Eton ^ 
match. I have mentioned it incidentally , 
before ^nth regard to present members of the | 
sclu»oI, among ^^hom it is the great excite- ^ 
nicnt of the summer quarter; but let veal's 
»ass away, and lot us be harassed anti worn | 
»y cares and busine.ss, still “Lord’s” will! 
have a charm for us, and bind ns to the oltl | 
school. If we are fortunate enough to be 
.anywhere witlnn distance we shall go, and i 
there we sliall meet old schoolfellows we j 
li.ave not seen for ages, and while watching * 
the youngsters in the lield we shall fight the i 
old battles, whicli they probably liave never j 
heard of, over again. aiitl ot)mj>are the merits of ' 
Fohden. Fr^’er, Buller, and M«»ncy witli the 
rising generation, and we .shall, in so doing, I 
feel we .still have a share in the old school. 

Tiiere is no need that a l»oy. when he ha.s 


left, should “ lose toucli ” (rf the school. Let 
him to the farthest comer of the world, 
and It he sends Ids sul^cription lie will duly 
receive his copies of “ Harrow Notes ” as they 
am»€ar, and tnrougli them be posted up in ail 
the doings of the school to tlie latest date. 

, Or if he be not so great a traveller, but 
have remained in England, and l>e of an 
athletic turn, then let him .join the famous 
“ Harrow Wanderers ” in their yearly cricket 
tour througli the Midland counties. He will 
find good fellowship among the iiiemliers of 
the team, and probably come acrexss other old 
•sclioolfellows who are playing against him, 
or who have come to the ground to watch the 
game. 

So much for the snnmier. In the winter 
“The Old Harrovian Football Flub” oj»ens 
its ranks to receive liiin, if he will but join, 
and with them he may play either down on 
tlieir own ground or that iielonging to the 
scliool at Harrow, or in the various grounds 
in the neigliliourhood of Loudon belonging 
to their antagonists. 

But there is another institution which 
should form a tie lietween all old Harro¬ 
vians. I mean tlie Harrow Mis.sion. The 
school, like others of our big public schools, 
has a ^Slission of its own, in the poore.st dis¬ 
trict of Latimer Uoad, Netting Hill. It has 
heen hftniled over by the Bishop of London 
to Harrow School, which has niaile itself re- 
sjionsihle for its maintenance and welfare. 
The clergyman is tlie Hcv. W. Law, an old 
Harrovian, wJiose stijKjnd is provided, a.s 
well as tlie other ex|>enses of the Mis.sion, by 
the sulw^criptions of jiresent and past llaiTO- 
viaus. The .Sunday sciiools and tlie various 
clulw are looked after by old Harrow boys, 
wliile others, during tlie winter months, pro¬ 
vide entertainment." for the poor elder jieople, 
and do all in tlieir jiower to lure them from 
the attractions of the giu-jialaces and tlie 
jniblic-houses. These entertainments are 
very often made more attractive by the visits 
of glee parties, formed of boys in the .scliool, 
thus giving the hov" a jiractical interest in 
the work, wliich interest is further sustained 
by periotlical meetings in speech-room, when 
Mr. Law attends and gives an account of the 
state of the Mission, and what has taken 
place since the last meeting. The affairs of 
the Mission are regulateil by a committee 


fonned of old boys and boys in the school at 
tlie time, thus binding the two olasse.s clo&*dy 
t^igether in the carrying on of the good work. 
Such institutions as these must be benetici.il 
to the boys, for they bring irividly before 
them the wants, struggles, temptations, and 
trials of their less birtunate brethren, and 
implant in tlieir minds feelings of charity and 
generosity that will not Ije lost when they 
themselves liave to take their part.s in tlie 
Imttle of life. s. c. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


CnANGE-mXGING. 

5fr. .T, R. .Terram, Inspector of Belfries to the 
.Salisbury Woceanii Guild, writes to us: —“Seeing 
E. S. A.’a query iu the Boy’s Own Papkb with respect 
to chaii^e-r]Di,'lug, allow me to inform him that minor 
is the extent of chnuges on six Ijells (720), triples the 
extent on seven (5,040), major the extent on eight 
(40,320), caters that nii nine, royal that on ten. cinques 
that on eleven, and niuxiinus that on twelve. The 
ordinary standard methods are graudaire (really ao 
odd-liell niethotl, but applicable to even numljers never¬ 
theless), Btednmn (an odd-bell method), PIaId Bob 
(even-bell niethotl), and Treble Bob (even-i»ell methotl). 
There is no such thing .is a 'triple bob major.' What 
you mean is Treble Bob major—that is. Treble Bob on 
eight bells. 

“ ■ Bell News ’ is the l^est paper on ringing, as the 
whole of each weekly number contains notliing else 
(published by Allen, Ave Maria Lane). 

“Among the many books on change-ringing I 
think ‘Snowden's Rope Sight' is the simplest for 
beginners. I am sujprised that in these days oi 
cliaiige-rlnglng guilds and societies all over the coun¬ 
try so much isnoraiicu aud mystiheatiou about the 
suVjject prevails." 


A “B. 0. r.” PURITY SOCIETY. 

n. B. writes: “I hare often felt great difficulty in 
keeping myself ‘unspotted from the world' during my 
school life, and now in my city career. I have often, 
thought how I wish there were a society among us- 
boys which pledged Itself to personal purity, that we 
might staud sliouTder to shoulder against the piialanxcs 
of iniquity that surround us. Would not the preseut 
time, while the youth of England is stirred to its 
deepest depths, be the time to endeavour to turn boys' 
thoughts and aspirations to a higher and more chi¬ 
valrous morality than now exists among them? I[. 
sir, your splendid paper could inaugurate a ‘Boy's 
Own Purity Society' of Its own, I think much would 
be done to bring ai)out a better state of things morally 
in the coming generation." 


ILDERIM THE AFGHAN: 


Author of 


S o eager were the l-oy.-- foi- their pro- ' 
iiiised treat (although none of them 
eoulcl guess what it was to V>e) that tiiey ' 
wer(- uj) next morning fiully half an hour , 
ladore their usual time ; hut when they ' 
eaine into the tlitiing room for their 
‘■little l)reakfast,”they found Mi-. Wolfert 
already there. Cotii-e and rolls dis- | 
aiipeai-ed as if by magie, and just as the ! 
ehinies of half-past live rang out from 
the eathedial tower, awav they went. 

‘‘ [ .suppose you’d rather walk,” said 
Arthur, as they struck aernss the smooth 
turf of the parade-ground towards the 
Ksplan.ode ; “or if not—’’ 

‘‘Walki I should think .so!” eried 
Leighton; “it would l-e a shame to do. 
anything else on a morning like this. ; 
If old I'red gets tired, w e can carry liim 
Jw-fwcen us.” i 

“.la, you all zay dat we Chermans 
■are too fat to walk ; hut in do year ’70 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN BOEDER. 

■ 

By D.yyid Ker, 

Boy Slave in Bokhara," “ From the Hudson to the A 

CHAPTER XJI.—THE CAVE OF ELEPHANTA, 

we did walk all de vay from Berlin to 
Paris, and we did walk into de French¬ 
men veil we got dere !” 

“Do you hear, hoys? Frederick the 
Great has iu.st made a joke ! Go on aud 
lirosper, Fred ; it’s only that tirst time 
that matters, you know.” 

By this time tliey had turned the 
corner of the post-otiice and got into the 
Esplanade. It was a beautiful uioriiiiig, 
clear, and bright, and calm, as if the 
world had just been created. The w ide 
liliie surface of the outer bay was smooth 
as a lake, with only a few tiny riiiples 
dancing and spnrkling on it here and 
there. There was liardly wind enough 
to stir the great hanner-like leaves of 
the palms on Jfalabar Hill, and the 
cloudless sky and broadening sun-glow 
liotokened too surely the .scorching heat 
to come. 

“ You must take care not to forget 


era," etc., etc. 


your athletics in this relaxing clirnatPr 
'r^eighton,” said Mr. Wolfert, laughing; 
“you'll find it a very ditl'erent thing 
from tlie hills. It's wonderful how lazy 
one gets by living long in India, ^ou 
I i-eiiiember that Calcutta man who, after 
1 he had been a week in England, said 
; complacently, 'Isn’t it wondm'ful how 
(iiiickly a man’s native air le.stores him ' 
Why,only this morning I put on one of my 
own stockings without the least hell>' 

“ I guess ho must have been ow'i 
brother to that nigger down south, ’ re¬ 
marked Phil Kuinmertoii. “who started 
to run one d.ay and ke]tt on running 
tliree days and three night Ijecause Im 
was too lazy to stop! ” 

Down the Esplanade they went, pas 
the enclosed green in front of tlie greS' 
hotel, past the huge four-store.yed mass o 
the hotel itself, past the bronze statue oj 
the Prince of Wales at the corner, an 
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then oil'to the left towainls tlie liarlwur 
:u)(l the " Apollo-iiunder” lauding-place. 

“The bout won’t start till six," said 
Arthur Wolfert ; “we’re in capital time.” 

"What! are we going somewhere in a 
luxit.'’’ cried Leighton. “How jolly I” 

.Vnd very jolly they all thought it a 
for minutes later, when they found 
fhemselves snugly .seated upon cushioned 
(■.■aches under tlie awning of a trim little 
'(.‘.im-teiider not much bigger than a 
ciHxl-sized row-boat, in the forepart of 
"lueh two or three lanky, half-clad 
Hundus were busy with a queer little 
snorting engine that seemed to have a 
very laul cold in its head. The boat’s 
I■^■gres5 was not very rapid (“and no 
wonder, with such a cough,” as Leighton 
■vl.served with a grin), but as they glided 
over the broad, smooth, .shuiing e.\panse 
of (jltie water between Bombay Island 
.■tid the mainland, there was plenty for 
•itiem to look at. 

■ How all this must astonish the fellows 
who land here fresh from England ! ” said 
Frink. 

It was indeed a stirring and pic¬ 
turesque scene. Brightly-painted boats 
were flitting over the smooth surface like 
tireflies, manned by lanky natives in 
white turbans .and cotton drawers, upon 
whose uncovered shoulders the toughened 
dncws stoofl out under the dark skin as 
if (-.arved in bronze. Farther out, the 
I'-ar blue water was dotted with scores 
of “buggalows” (small native vessels), 
with hulls and masts of bamboo, s<ails of 
matting, high, square, quaintly can’ed ! 
itenrs, with sm«ll windows in them, .and 
lows so low as to give them the look of 
miking stem foremost. Big,lumpy barges, 
Willie on their way to unload cargo from 
ihips in the offing, others tilled with cargo 
already unloaderl, c.ame creeping past, 
-wanning with barebacked Hindus, who 
were all grimacing and chattering like the 
niniikeys which they so closely resembled ; 
while ever and anon a hro.ad-be.amed 
English launch came flowing through 
the thronp, pulled liy eight sturdy blue¬ 
jackets with gilt-lettered caps, making 
the air ring with hoarse shouts of “Look 
‘■at ahead there !” 

Far out in the centre of the bay, half a 
<l"zeii English and French steamers were 
king like great castles upon the shining 
-O', and in the midst of them was the 
1'eiiiii.sular and Oriental mail-packet, 
"ith the “ Blue Peter ” fluttering jauntily 
at her foremast liead .as a sign that she 
was to sail that <lay. Aliout two cables’ 
h'ligth from her lay a Ohinese steamer 
from Shanghai, with the flying dragon 
'ptawling over a flag of yellow silk at 
ii'-r stem, and a crowd of doll-faeetl, blue- 
(rtcked men in peaked straw hats slouch¬ 
ing aliout her decks. Beyond these, j 
■'gain, appeared a cluster of islets, some 
nigged and barren, others woofled to the i 
vt-ry water’s edge ; while still farther in 
the background loomed along the eastern 
ky a ridgy line of dark, shadowy blue. 

"What lulls are those over yonder, Air. 
'lalfert!” .asked Leighton. 

“ rhe Western tlhauts, where I hope 
We shall lie next week. TTiat’s where our 
“I'l enemies the Mahrattas u.sed to live, 
ami indeed where they live still, though 
they le now only the shadow of what they 
were l».fore Wellington tried his hand 
“IWI them in 180.3.” 

were now so far from Bombay 
th.it the smaller islands near the main¬ 
land were becoming pl.a'inpr and plainer 
titei'y iiiouient. Buiiiiing past the nearest 


of these the boat made for a sm.aller one 
behind it, and gliding alongside a little 
jetty of rough-hewn stones barely a few 
inches above the cool transparent water, 
disclosed to the wondering eyes of the 
three young voyagers a scene such as 
they had read of m the fairy tales of 
their childhood. From the very edge of 
the bright blue .sea flight after flight of 
steep narrow steps rose up into the air 
between two thick walls of clustering 
leaves of every shade, from dark glossy 
green to pale gold or brilliant scarlet. 
Overhe.ad the vast green flags of the 
palms drooped indolently on the warm 
dreamy air, and wide-winged butterflies, 
gorgeous with .all the tints of a sunset 
sky, hovered like living rainbows around 
the great hell-shaped flowers, Vilue, pur¬ 
ple, crimson, that hung in clusters on 
every side. F’ar above tliem mighty 
towers of hare black rock rose up, gaunt 
and grim, out of the sea of vegetation, 
and over all hung the rich, unfathomable 
blue of the tropical sky. 

“If you’re going to lead us down under 
the earth, Air. Wolfert,” said Irf-ighton, 
laughing, “ it’s rather a queer way to 
begin by- taking us up in the air, and I 
don’t see aiiytliing yet of these silent 
gentlemen from whom we re to learn so 
much.” 

“ You'll see them quite soon enough,” 
answered Arthur, quietly. 

At this point the stair ended suddenly 
in a narrow path, which turned ott' to 
the left along a kind of terrace, and led 
up to a group of tiny cane huts thatched 
with palm-leaves. From one of these 
issued a tall Hindu in spotless white, 
who took with a low salaam the money 
held out to him by Air. AVolfert, and gave 
liim in exch.ango four slips of coloured 

[ laper, covered with queer, twisted, long- 
eijged characters, very much like a 
spider 'wliich somelimly had trodden on. 

A few .stp|)s more and suddenly there 
yawned right in front of them a mighty 
archway, black and cold, and dism.al as 
the mouth of an Egyptian sepulchre. 
The massive pillars of rock that sup¬ 
ported it were dimly visible in the few 
rays of sunlight that struggled through 
the overshailowiiig trees, hut within lay 
a depth of blackness so intense that it 
might well have seemed the p.assage from 
the bright, breezy world of busy life 
down into the gloom and silence of “ the 
land wliere all things are forgotten.” 

The change from the blinding glare 
without to the utter darkne.ss within 
was so sudden and so bewildering, that 
for the first few moments tlie wondering 
boys could see nothing whatever. But 
little by little there grew uj) out of the 
blackne.ss the shiulowy outline of a colos¬ 
sal /fire, human in feature but super¬ 
human in size—the face of some primev.al 
giant, grand, passionless, unrelenting, 
before whose changeless eyes the strug¬ 
gles and agonies of countless generations 
might pass without disturbing for a 
moment its stately and pitiless repose, 
and out of it grew two other faces of like 
size and exi)res,sion, one on either side. 

“ There you lime the Hindu Trinity,” 
said Air. Wolfert; “ Brahma tlie Creator 
(from wliom the Brahmins take their 
name), Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva, 
or Shiva, the Destroyer. Originally the 
Hindus undouhtedly woi-shipped one god, 
and these difl'erent names merely repre¬ 
sented difliwent qualities of one being. 
But after a time, as the religion became 
more and more corrupted, those three 


different attributes became three sepa¬ 
rate gods, distinct from and even opposed 
to each other, for there’s a legend of a 
terrible battle between Brahma and Siva, 
which I’ll read to you some day. Then 
by degrees all sorts of lesser deities were 
introduced, and multiplied without end, 
so that now there are actually more gods 
to be worshipped than Hindus to worship 
them ! ” 

By this time a native guide had come 
up with a light, with the aid of which 
they explored the gloomy cavern. Every 
nook was lilled with caiwed figures of 
giant size, most of which were still in 
wonderful preservation, hut some were 
defaced in such ,a way as to show' that 
human hands and tools had been .at work 
with deliberate intent to destroy them. 

“That was done by the Portuguese 
when they came here in the sixteenth 
century,” said Arthur. “ They were 
zealous Catholics, you know-, and in their 
zeal they never tliought of the value of 
these things as antiquarian relics, but 
looked upon them simply as ‘ heathen 
idols, which every true Christian man is 
bound to destroy,’ and they did their 
best to do it, as you see.” 

“Well, I tiiink that was real mean of 
them!” cried Phil Sunimerton, “and it 
must have made the Hindus pretty mad, 
anyhow.” 

“ It did indeed ; but now the British 
Government takes great care of this 
place, and of the other two caves of the 
same sort. One's at Karli, a little farther 
up this coast, and the other’s at Ellora, 
under a hill a good way inland.” 

The various groups of the sculpture.s 
(which looked very grim and ghostly in 
the fitful glare of the guide’s torch) re¬ 
presented all kinds of tufl'erent scenes— 
marriage feasts, sacrifices, battles, and 
what not. But lEoremost in each and all 
; api>eared the gloomy form of Siva the 
; Destroyer, with the deadly cobra-di- 
: capello coiling and writhing in his up¬ 
lifted hand. 

j “ AVhy has Siva always got that snake 
in his hand I” asked FraiiK. 

I “ It’s the emblem of Destruction ; and 
the others have their emblems too, as you 
I see. Vishnu has the lotus flower, as a 
symbol of fruitfulness and production, 
and Brahma the cow, w hich is sacred to 
him.” 

I “Is th.at why the Hindus won’t eat 
beef 1 ” asked Phil Sunimerton. 

“ Just so ; but that was quite an after¬ 
thought, probably brought in by the 

S riests themselves, for in the ancient 
[indu hymns and poems you find the 
native heroes (who are supposed to be 
quite model Hindus in every way) eating 
beefsteaks as heartily as any English¬ 
man.” 

Here he was interrupted by a tre¬ 
mendous splash and a loud cry from- 
Ullmann, who had gone a little way im 
advance. All rushM to the spot, and 
found Friedrich just emerging from a 
dark recess, dripping like a w.ater-dog. 

“ Have you been taking a bath, UU- 
maiml” asked Air. Wolfert, laughing. 

“Not so,” answered Friedrich, shaking 
himself ; “ it vas de bath dnt took me f 
I dink dere might be sometiiig in dat 
gorner,” lie went on, quite unmoved by 
the general laughter, “and zo go I to 
look, and splash I go into de wasser up 
to mine knee ! ” 

“ Well, you’ve had a Isatli that many a 
Hindu would envy,” said Arthur, “ for 
the water in that tank is supposed to 
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come under the earth all the way from 
the sacred Ganges, more than a thousand 
miles away.” 

“ Dat may be, but it no make me dry 
any de sooner," answered Ullmann, rue- 

“Never mind, old boy,” cried Leighton, 
" when we get home we'll hold you for 
half an hour in front of our school history. 
It'll be queer if that don’t dry you, for 
it's the driest thing I know.” 

“You’ll get dry more easily by walk¬ 
ing smartly down to the boat," suggested 
Mr. Wolfert; “Ishould think breakfast 
must be ready by this time.” 

“What! are we going to have break¬ 


able to stop himself, trip]>ed over him 
and went heacllong into the sea. 

Instantly the native crew of the 
steam-tender — who had been staring 
open-mouthed at the unaccountable 
antics of the young “ Siihibs,” in the 
belief that the latter had either gone 
suddenly mad or were pursued by some 
wild beast—sprang to the re.scue and 
dragged him out just as Ullmann came 
panting up. A moment later Mr. Wol- 
lert appeared on the stairs above them, 
and started to see Phil black as a Zulu 
warrior from head to foot, Ullmann 

f asping like a newly-caught fish, and 
'rank standing in the midst of a kind of 


•savoury dishes before them, supplemented 
by a hea])ed up plate of delicious fruit. 

“ How nice and cool the water looks 
said Phil, gazing longinglv into the clear 
cool depths below. “That’s the onlv 
thing we’ve left out, boys—we haveiit 
hiul a liathe ! ” 

“/ have !” grunted Friedrich, with a 
glance at his drenched pant.s. 

“And I too,” said Frank, “and you 
too, Phil, only yours was in mini." 

“ Better not try Imthing herr till the 
public bath on C'ol.aba Beach is finished,” 
said Arthur, warningly. 

Phil was just going to ask why, when 
his question was answered in advaiue. 



fast on board the boat ? ” asked Frank, 
eagerly. 

“ To be sure ; and while we’re at break- 
fa-st they’ll run us back to Bombay.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted Frank, “ here goes 
for first down! Come, along, boys ! ” 

And away flew all three like mad¬ 
men down the breakneck descent, while 
Mr. Wolfert vainly shouted to them to 
be careful, and the Hindus gazed after 
them with looks of mingled wonder and 
amusement. 

Ullmann’s heavy build soon threw him 
behind; but the Finglishnian and the 
American, wiry, active, and in perfect 
training, kept ncck-and-neck right down 
to the landing-place. Just as they 
reached it, Plnl, making a de.sperate 
eflort, bounded in front of his rival with 
a shout of triumph ; but he was exulting 
too soon. His foot slipped, and he fell 
• I'rawling in the dirt, while Frank, un- 


raiubow of dropping water which gave 
him very much the look of a stone nyuiph 
on a fountain. 

“ It seem I zet de fashion,” said Ull¬ 
mann, with a grin, “ and now sail efery 
one take a bath mit all clothes on ! ” 

“Now, Mr. Wolfert,” cried Phil, as 
Arthur came slowly down the stejis, 
laughing in spite of himself at the flight 
of his coinpaiuons, “ it's i/nur turn to get 
in a me.ss ; we've all had our share ! ” 

“ Well, I think I’ll have mine another 
time,” said Arthur, stepping aboard the 
boat, “for I see breakfast s ready for 
us." 

“And zo are ve ready for it” muttered 
Ullmann, expanding a pair of jaws that 
would have done credit to a bulldog. 

The breakfast was a great success. 
Seated at eiise under the awning, with a 
fresh breeze fanning their heated faces, 
they did full justice to the half-dozen 


A nati veboy who was leaning over the side 
of a boat which tliey were just passing 
suddenly sprang back with a cry ft 
afl'right as the shovel-nose and saw-hke 
teeth of a shark shot up close to his fare. 

“ \Vell, 1 don't feel like bathing^ with 
those harbour policemen around,’ s-oid 
Phil, “ but we’ve had a real good time, ail 
the same.” 

The other boys fully agreed, and were 
considerably aiuazeil to find, on reaching 
the quay at Bombay, that it was onl) 
just nine o’clock ! 

* •* ♦ ♦ 

“Well, boys,” said Arthur, as they 
binded, “ you've seen a sight worth look¬ 
ing at to-day, but you'll see something 
stranger still to-morrow.” 

“And what’s to come to-morrow, -"r- 
Wolfert ? ” 

“ The ‘ Moharrem ’ festival." 

{To conlinufd.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A CANVAS CANOE. 


By E. T. Littlewood, 


Peterhouse Boat Cltib, Cambridge, and Medviay Bowing Club. 



1 PROPOSE iu this |>ai>er to j-ive directions 
for the conslmotion* of a canvas canoe 
the exijendituni of from 15 h. toil 
in money, from a week to a fortni^dit of spare 
nme, a very few tools, and a moderate 
MiiHwnt of skill. 

I have from time to time made canoes of 
\rttioQs kind.s, and have been led to adiipt 
■ pattern to be hereafter described as l)eing 
'fNt e^ily and cheaply constructed, and as 
the important characters of gpeed, 
'■ifort, safety, and durability, and not In-diig 
t‘w heavy to carry on the slioulder for a 
t -iner of a mile or so if neces.sary. 


tioiis, 10ft. X 2m. X lin. 
Forsteni ami stern post, 
wliioh should Ik) alike, 
j'iuces of oak or elm 
sliouhl l»e cut to tlie 
pattern shown (1) from 
a piece witli a curved 
;rrain (to Ikj liad for 
alxjutbd.) Jft. t)in. x lit. 
T* x=fin. : din.at theomlH 
should Ixi Ixivelled oft 
and ftttcd to the ends 
of the keel, takiiij; care 
that the latter forms one 
plane with them. Tliey 
are be>^t lixed iu their 
place by driviu*; copper nails througli, and 
tappin" their ends over }>erforated cai>s 
known as “ burs,” which can lie easily ob¬ 
tained ; but wire nails clenched will do here 
as in other parts of the work. 

Ne.xt from Ain. deal idank cut out two 
shapes to ftt over keel (allowing it to project 
|in.), according to patterns (2 and 3). Strips 
of ^in. should l)e nailed on each side of the 
sockets cut ft)r the keol, coming rather nearer 
at tlieir other ends. Tlie use of tlieso is 
both to strengthen the shaiHJS tbem.^lves 
and to make them tit tirmly and tiglitly 
to the keel, also to make supports for the 


1 right angles to the keel, the larger one lOin. 
i behind the middle puiut of the keel, and the 
.smaller one •2ft. lOin. in front of the same 
j>oint (4). Take care that tlie middle points 
' of the shapes are in a straiglit line w'ith the 
stem and stem-post. A good nail mav now' 
be driven right through the two ends of eacli 
I>air of strips, clippin*' the keel lightly l>e- 
tween them. Ne.xt take two clean .strips of 
deal rather longer than the canoe. ^ Tliey 
slioiild be perfectly free from knots or ini|>er- 
fections, or much trouble will l>e r>ccasioued 
aftei^vards. Say l.Un. x ’^in. Fit them on as 
in (4), bevelling oft' the ends, and nailing into 
stem and stem post. 

They should l>e allowed to take their 
natural curve, but pulled lengtliways a little, 
.so as to hold w’elL to the shaiics. Hotli sides 
should 1)0 alike, and the sliaije.s should not 
be driven out of the ceiitml line. To ])revent 
this, before nailing get a friend to liold tlid 
two ends against tlie stem while vmi nail the 
other ends to the steru-iiost. Tlicn nail the 
former ends to the stem, pulling them to¬ 
wards you a little, and kee])ing your eye on 
I the central lino. They may now l>e nailed 
[ to the sha}>es by means of corner ]iiece.s. 

I Next pre|)are, or get a carpenter to pre- 
jiare for you, ten strii»s a little longer than 
I the canoe, and ^in. st^uare. This is a very 
' good thickness. These are to Iw arranged as 
; in Fig. 5, tlie distances lietweeii the strips 
j lieing equal, or, if anything, decresising a 
. little towards the keel, where the piessnre of 
I the water will lie greatest. They should \>e 
I put on in the same way as the upper stronger 
stri|>H which alreiuly Win tlie gunwale. I 
■ may re[>eat that this thin wood must be tbo 
I roughly good. If any strip is not so it is 
useless, and must lie replaced by aniTther. 

! C‘ut rests for tlie strips in the slmiies, allow¬ 
ing tliem to project a little. Let the strips 
lie Hat to the edges of tlie shajies.^ Do not, 
however, tu'i-it them iu fitting their ends to 
.stem and stern-post. Those edges of the 
, striiie wliich would press into tlie canvas 
must be planed oft. The ends, especially 
near the keel, -will require care in fitting (6). 

It is lietter to drive no nails tliroiigh the 
strips except at the end.s. Tlio.se j>arts of the 
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pTtH'eed at once to my directions. It 
"ill k best to build nndei cover, though this 
‘’•*'‘‘'1 a necessity. For the keel take a piece 
deal gr pine, free from irnperfec- 


coamings round the well, to be described 
later. 

The shai>es should l)e pla<*ed with strips 
turned towards the ends ot the canoe and at 


shapes which are between tlie strips should 
now be hollowed out (7), .so that wliou tlie 
water presses in the canvas no ]irojection 
shall be produced acros.s the direction of 
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motion of the canoe, as such projections 
seriouyly retard its projrress. All the ed'jes 
of the 8trii>s which would l>e liable to work 


strips about Uin. xjin., or 2in. xjin., from 
the mi4ldl0 point of tlie top of each shape, or 
end of the well, to the stem and stern ix)st, 


l)etween tlie two sides of the gunwale, ao< 
one or two from the keel to the npjier Inngi 
tudinal jjieees. The latter may l)e nailetl inh 




through the canvas Bhonld l)e shaved oft* as 
before mentioned. 

Next for the coamings round the well in 
which to sit. This should l>c nia«le generally | 
•Strong. Make a framework of deal 2in. x Jin., 
to lit in exrnUly lietween the sha|>es as shown 
in (10). The breadth at the stern end may 
be ISin., and at the other 14in. This will l>e 
unite broad’enough. The two end pieces 
MMouhl l)e well nailed into those strips by 
which the sliapes were strengtliened. Also 
lit struts l>etween the middle points of the 
sides of the well and the gunwale. Fit two 


nailing the gunwale at each end into it 
through some interjwsed wedge.s, so as to 
make a solid triangle at each end. 

In each of the three compartments of the 
canoe fit a strengthening rib a.s shown in 
Fig. 8 for middle, Fig. 9 for ends, which will 
sutticiently explain tbe construction. They 
should be fastened to the gunAvaie, but the 
thinner strijis had better be arranged merely 
to rest .against them, and not to l>e nailed into 
them. They need onlyljo made of thin wood. 
Thin oak would l)e bwt. 

Put one or two light cross strengtheners 


I the cross trieces. Go carefully over thewhol^ 
framework, removing any eminences or Kxh 
I nails likely to wear a hole in the canva*«, n' 
I inembering alway.s that the water will pre^ 

I it well against the framew’ork, and the cainH 
' will l>e ready for covering. Hut the li'Wi 
I should bo first put in, which may con.**!?*! oft 
I jiiece of ^in. plank laid on the keel, strengtli 
I ened at each end by a cross piece. By incHir 
I of the latter it may Ihj nailed into the 
and another piece across the nii(l<lle mav U 
I added, which will not interfere with sitting. 

! (To be cotteludfd.) 


OUR GREAT PUBLIC! SCHOOLS. 

AVINCHESTER. 

By .\n Old AA'inchester Boy. 

III._-‘‘COMMONER.S,” ETC. 


I T has l)ecn already stated that, at the time I 
when the .school was fountletl, others I 
bc.sidcs the seventy scholars were allowed to I 
partake of its educational advantages. These | 
non-foundationers, a.s we may call them, 
were of two classes—one consisting of youths 
4»f inible family, who either Iwarded willi the 
masters and Fellows, or had their own private 
hxlgings ill the town j the otlier, of street 
emmnoners. as they were called, l)oys resid¬ 
ing with their parents, and coming every ilay 
for lessons. 

After a while avc find that Ijoys not of high 
rank, but nevertheless able to jmv for their | 
education, were received and bonnled by the j 
masters and Fellows in houses hire<l for that 
purpose. One of these lioiises was the old 
Siistern .Spytal (Sisters’ Hospital), a building 
which, as its name im]M)rts, had lielonged to 
a sfK'iety of nursing sisters, 8uppresse<l at the 
Reformation. It had then passed into the 
|joKsession of the Dean anil Cliapicr of AA’in- 
chester, ami had Ijeen let by them, .sometimes 
to the head master, sometimes to the hosti- 
arius, doubtless for the acconmKMlation of 
commoners. 

It apjHjars also, from varioii.s entries in the 
college accounts, as well as from inquisitioiiH 
ludd from time to time by tlie visitors, that 
this class of commoners luul always attended^ 


the school. But up to the time of AA'ardcn 
Nicolas they must needs liave been few in 
nmnljer, as the original schoolroom couh! 
hardly have been made to contain a* liundreil 
liovK, AA'lieu, how'ever, tlie new school Imd 
l)een built there w’ob anijde accommodation 
for twice that number ; and, as by the intlnx 
of more pupils the masters’ stipends would 
Ijc largely increased, and a more efficient 
schfMil carried on, it is no wonder that Ur, 
Burton in 1748 resolved to construct a build¬ 
ing in which as many as a hundred or a hun- 
dretl and thirty coulrl l>e loilged. 

The state of things in the generations im¬ 
mediately prec^eding the building of Old (Vun- 
moners was such as we can with difficulty 
credit. The “nolde youths’’commonly brought 
with them a tutor, or “ governor,” as he was 
called, whose husine-ss it was to see that my 
loni learned his lessons diligently and com- 
Mirted himself with propriety. But, if the 
iteratiire of that day is to be trusted, these 
so-called “ governors” were completely under 
the thumb of their pnpils, and winked at their 
vices and follies. Dr. Pangloss, in (.'olman’s 
“ Jleir-at-Law,’’ and Mr. .lacob .loiter in 
“Peregrine Pickle,” are fair R]>ecinienH of 
tliom. Dird KIcho, the Jacobite, has given 
a tlescription of his school life at AVinchester 
in 1740, wMch more than bears Smollett out. 


He designed, accordingly, w hat went by tbr 
name of “ Commoners ” up to the year 1 J't'' 
wiien it was pulled down. It con.swle*.! 
of a red-brick house facing C<*lle>re Street, lu 
which the head masters resiilea up tq B*"- 
Molierly’s time ; of a second house acljoinh*? 
it, also facing College Street, and kdoivd 
as “ AVickhanFs ; ” and of a long gallery or 
two storeys over a brick cloister, known 
Cloister Gallerj', together with the anrierii 
Sustem Spytal and a dining-liall built Iwliind 
it. Dr. Burton did not build “ AA’ickham!*. 
That was an old building, consisting j>artlyoi 
the ancient Spytal chawl and i«rtly oi 
rooms built on and addeii to it at the time ct 
the Reformation. Dr. (oxldard piircba^'l|' 
of the Dean and Chapter; and 
annc.veil it to his ow'n lionse. Burton mnlt 
the head master’s house, F'lnister Galkr'* 
and the hall. It was a strange, raniblmc 
ill-ventilated, and tumbling-down old pla^'*'- 
inconvenient to tlie last degree; and ou** 
would have said unhealthy, only that the 
boys w’cre not unhealthy there. 

It was, however, no doubt, a great improve 
ment on tlie state of things wliich had 
vailed l)eforc it, and Dr. Burton is entitled to 
the praise and gratitude of posterity fo*" 
lie iiccoinplished. He was hine*elf 
master for the long period of forty-two yeai>. 



and seems to have l)een generally beloved 
ami rp,^]ie<*ted. Yet l>eyontl ilie fact that he j 
Suilt Olil Commoners, an<l had anionj; his [ 
jmpils Bishop Iswih, the T>oets Collins, ' 
Wirton, and Whiteliead, nothing seems to 
\k k>''vrn alwut Idnj. 

His snt'oessor, .bjsepli Warton. vras a far , 
».>re (elebrated man, but proliably not so I 
CP.x! a sclioolmaster. Kveri as regarded j 

wcVniical attainments he was not very well ' 
qciiiliftl for his <»ttice. He was not an accu- ‘ 
n!? >oholar, and some of his more able pupils 
hf^iiently detected his nnstakes. He was ' 
betier fitted for the society of Jr»hnson, | 
Burke, and Goldsmith than for tlie atmo- [ 
jt^iere (rf tlie schoolroom. He was also too i 
cyT and imiulgent to deni with pnblic school 
loy«. The discipline in consequence during 
hfr head niastervhip l>ecame much relaxed, | 
lad the result was the celebrated rel>ellion 
ef ITKi. which has no parallel in the history ' 
of any public school. 

It ranie al)oat in this way. Tlie warden, 
Dr. Hnntingford (afterwards Bishop of Here- . 
fo^ll had heanl that the l)oy8 were in tlie 
bUtof going out of bounds, and put out.a 
otire that any one who did so would, if | 
daJ^cted, be denrived of his privilege of i 
diaini out with Ills friends on Easter Day. , 

j-ftH'ect disobeyed, and was caught out of 
But the wartlen, not content with 
retting off hu leave-ont, as he had threat- 
ttrd. tieprived the whole school of that in- 
Tliis prtKliiced a remonstrance, to 
tliich no hee<l was i^aid ; and then the Ixiys 
Wke out into o|>en rel>ellion. They sent 
&otw to tlie masters not tojip]>e{ir in scIumiI, ; 
ind when the hostiarins, Mr. Godilard, dis- ' 
te.inled this, they hooted him, pelted him ' 
with marbles, and drove him into his own ; 
base. They then wrested the keys of the ] 
from the |>orter, who tied in terror j 
fwoi tlje spot, across Compton and Hnrsley ] 
l^^'i^Tts, never [lausing till he reached Rom- 
-•cy, more than ten miles di.stant. Tlie lioys 
BOW kvke<l the college gates, forced their 
’»iy into the warden's and second master’s 
and gained }K).sses.sion of tlie whole i 
tfilkse. Expecting to l)e attacked by con- 
and ]K«siTdy by the military’, they 
nn the paving-stones of the court, and 
•vnw them to the top of the entrance-tower. 
IVyabo loosened the parai>et of the wall, 
*liich they resolved to launch on thehead.s of 
utra!«ai]aQts wlio might present themselve.s. 

TV warden and head master, unable to 
their authority, applied for help to 
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tlie high .slierirt'and magistrates, who chance<l and obedience, lie would regard with snspi- 
to he in the town. The.v went down to the cion on verv slight grounds. Though he had 
college and remonstnited with the rebels, many qualities which endeared him to the 
who would not capitulate unless tliey were Isiys, and though all were sensible of his- 
]iri>niised that tlieir grievances shoultl l>e re- great learning and ahilit.v, yet the defect 
dressed and a general amnesty granted. The aUive mentioned so alienated their regard 
warden was obliged to agree to these Imnii- that a second seriou.s relicllion broke out in 
Hating terms, and i»rder was restoreil. It is his time, the efl'ects of which were almost as 
painful to l>e ohIi<a'<l to add that good faith injurious as those which re.siilted from the 
was not kept, and that tive-and-thirty boys outbreak of 1793. 

were forced, by the measures taken against 1 He had withal a keen sense of Itumour. of 
tliem, to leave tlie school. Among these which many tales are Hdd. The mother of a 
were two of tlie most reno^\*ned among boy in commoners had sent him some game, 
Wykehamists, Bishop Mant and Field-Mar- , honing to gain his favour for her son. Gabcll 
shal Lord Seaton. diu not return it with an indignant letter, but 

Soon afterwanis Dr. Warton resigned and to{)k an early opportunity of flogging the boy. 
retired to hia li\'ing at AVickham. Dr. God- As tlio latter was readjusting his trousers 
Hard was appointed to the head mastership, after the flagellation he said, “ By-lhe-hy, 
and soon restored the school to its ancient T—, Ik? aureyoti tliank your mother for tfle 
prestige. Tlie sixteen years of his head mas- game she sent me ! ” Une day—it was the 
tership were a periml of the greatest pros- 1st of Anril—he found tlie words “ Galtell is 
perity. Winchester indeed may lie said to an April fool” written on one of the exer- 
iiave acquired its great name under him. cises. He 8<K)n discovered the offender, and 
There never was any complaint of his govern- de^^ired him to “ order Ids name” for a Bihler 
ment; an<l his pupils, manvof whom attained —that is, tlie severest kind of flogging. The 
great celebrity in after life, always acknow- boy was accordingly brought up and his luick 
ledged with affectionate respect tlie great Iwireil for ]>uiiishiiient. (ial^ll raised the 
debt they owed liiin. Among these ma.v lie rotl, and then threw it down, exclaiming, 
nuinliered Bishojw Shuttleworth, Lqiscomh, , “M'ho is tlie fool now?” On another ooca- 
and Dean Riickland ; Lord Chancellor Gran- ' sioii he wrote to a gentleman, telling him 
worth, Sir W. Erie, Lonl Everslcy, Dr. that his son “had done that which would 
Arnold, and Augustus Hare. Dr. Goildard’s bring him to the gallows.” The alarmed 
noble lilierality in presenting the college with parent straightway posted to Winchester, to- 
more than £20,000, in order to ])ay the know the worst at once. “ Come to the gal- 
charge of £700 annually made, in direct con- ' lows, sir,” said Galiell in reply to Ids anxious 
traveution of the statutes, on the ]mrents of inquiry ; “yes, sir, he ?r/U come to the gal- 
the college Isiys, is well knoivn to, and will t lows. He lias owed me an imiKisition for 
Ik? rememliered by, all Wykehamists as long i three weeks, and I haven’t got it yet! ” 
as tlie soh<K)l endures. Tlie statute says that j In tins the cominoners, then a hundred and 
the masters ai-e not “ quidque exigere, petere, i tldrtv in numlier, took an equal part. They 
ant vindicare quovis modo ” for leacdiing I laid in a large store of provisions, winch tliey 
their pupils. It could not, in fact, lie de- ! transferred to the college, reikairing tldtlier 
inanderi, and was alway.s entered in the hills I also themselves. Tlie keys were, as in the 
as “gratuitous, if allowed.” “ It was such a I fonner instance, forcibly seizeil, the servants 
<listress of conscience to me to receive it,” said j turned out, and tlie college l»arricaded. They 
Dr. Gmldard, “ I am determined no head mas- remained in iKissession all that night and 
ter in future shall sufl'er the same distress.” nearlv all the next day, and were only in- 
Dr. Goddard resigned in 180)9, and was | duceil to surrender by a promise of a fort- 
succeeiled by Dr. Galiell. He was a ver>' j night’s lioliday and an indemnity, which, 
difl'erent person from Dr. GiHldard. As a I unfortunately, was not ma»le good. A great 
scholar, and certainly as a teacher, lie was j numlier of Ixiya were expelled, among whom 
superior to his predecessor, but all the nobler ' were Loitl Chancellor Hatherley and Sir 
qualities of Dr. Goildard’s diameter were | Alexander Malet, K.c.n. Dr. Hook, Dr. 
wanting in him. He could never /ntsf hoys, j Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury, Sir W. Heatli- 
and they could never trust him. Even those cote, Sir E. Head, and W. Sew ell were also* 
who liad been long under his care, and w lio | his pu[iils. 
had earned a high character for truthfulness j (To be contmued.) 


^iTHorcH for the last year or two it.s 
aA {)opularity has lieen somewhat on the 
there «iu lx? no doubt tliat the copy- 
•^'2-iaiichine known by the various titles of 
<nrf^ojTap)i, hektograph, multigraph, cento- 
Pifh, and others of similar nature, is a most 
invention, and one which saves an 
i:irwnse amount of lalxiur to ail those who 
'‘i'" to draw out a number of copies of dia- 
circulars, letters, music, etc., 
viUxMjt calling in the a'^sistance of the 
Drawings, too, may lie traced by 
^ who have no original artistic powers, 
may l>e matle ont for entertaWi- 
and in a hundred other Avays the 
'••whine will prove a most profitable invest- 
Itx chief disailvantage lies in its ex- 
hut ax the entire machine can ea-sily 
tnade at home for a very small cost, tliis 
‘^lack i* more apjiarent than real. 

. prr)ce<*s of gra])li*making is a very 
i <*^nnot fail if the ilirections 

nfw- alKiiit to give are implicitly 

^ apparatus required is of a ven.' limited 
want an old tin 
sound as to-r the corners, and of 


GRAPHS AND GRAPH-MAKING. 

By Theodore Wood. 

moderate depth. A .sancej>an would answer 
lietter still, but as you would prolxibly never 
i?et it clean again 1 do not recommend it.s use. 
Tlien you will require a short stick or rod 
with which to stir the coni|Kisition, a spirit- 
lamp (or a gas-jet will do nearly as well), and 
a stout car|)et-needle fastened into the end of 
a woiwlen handle. Finally, you must have a 
shallow tray to hold tlie comiiosition, ami 
also the ingredients themselves. 

The tray must lie of metal, and nothing 
will lie better for tins jmrpose than the lid of 
your hiscuit-l>ox, uiiles.s you wish to make a 
grapli of ])henomenal pmportion.s. In that 
case, of course, you must get an ironmonger 
to make you a tray of the reijuired <iimen- 
aions, and l>e prepared to add an extra shilling 
or 80 to tliRncce-^sani’ outlay. For all onlinary 
purposes, however, you cannot improve in>on 
the 1k>x-H<1. 

Now as to the ingredients, which, for a 
grapli of medium size, will lie as fallows :— 
(ilycerine (common), eighteen ounces ; water, 
twelve ounces ; suljiliate of iiarium, six 
onnce.8; powdered loaf-sugar, three ounces; 
Nelson’s gelatine, three ounces. The first 
and the third of these you had better get at 


la yuanvfactuving chemist’s; ordinary dnig- 
gists are apt to charge rather highly for the 
former, ami do not keep the latter in stock. 
Each ought to cost you one penny per ounce. 
Nelson’s gelatine yon can procure from almost 
any respectable grocer at fourx»ence-halfi>enny 
per one-ounce juicket. The total cost, there- 
lore, of the compound should not exceed 
three shillings ami two{>ciice. 

Evorytliiug lieing in readiness, place the^ 
ingredients in your biscuit-Uix, taking care 
that the ])ro|>ortions are measured correctly, 

I and place them on one side for four-aml- 
twenty lioiirs—this in order to allow them to 
macerate. Next day you will find that the 
gelatine has swollen to a wonderful degree, 
and lias ahsorbe<l mast of the water. Still, 
however, tlie mixture will be very far fnmi 
lerfect, and in onler to conqdete it you must 
lave recourse to heat. The lK?st tiling that 
you can do is to place the Ikix upon tlie 
kitchen stove, and there leave it for two or 
tliree hours until the gelatine has melted. 
Take care, however, that the heat is not too 
great, or your comiK)sition will prol>ably lie 
spoiled. 

Every half-hour or so .stir the contents of 








» 
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i voiir slick, in order that they 
jjhiy ainal'^uinate. Lastly, wlien 
4 reduceil to a thick, creiimv-look- 
give a tiiialstir, and pour the mix- 
your tray, which you 'wUl have 
placert rt~<fy to receive it. 

Most likely a nnuilier of air-huhbles will 
he floating on the surface of the liq^uid. 
These you must get rid of at once, or you 
will never be able to print off a clear and neat 
iiimression. 

This part of the business is very easily 
tuanageil. All that you need do is to heat 
your needle to a red l»eat, and touch eacli 
bubble in turn with the point. This treat¬ 
ment will cause thoiii to burst, and by the 
time you have destroyed them all the com¬ 
position will be^n to set. For the next lialf- 
Jiour you must leave it perfectly iindisturlted, 
upon a level surface, and at the end of that 
time it will be ready for use. 

If all has "one well, your graph ought now 
to present the api^esirance of a ]>ale yellow 
slab, yielding ana rather clammy to the touch, 
and with a peculiarly glossy surface. This 
gloss will vanisli after you have taken off 
your first iinpres-sion, but that you need not 
trouble about. 

When you wish to make use of your 
machine, write your letter or circular, or 
whatever it may Ije, with the special ink, 
and take care to make the up and down 
^strokes as nearly as j>ossihle of the same 
thickness throughout. Let tlie writing diy, 
uuthout hlottiiifj it, and then lay the sheet of 
paiHjr face downwards upon your grapln 
Take care that in so doing you get no air- 
bubbles underneath. If you do tJie result 
w ill be an uneven impression. 

Now nil) lightly with your finger over the 
whole of the paper as it lies upon tlie grajih, 
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in order to make sure tliat every part shall 
Isi ill actual contact with the composition. 
Then, after alH)iit a mimiie or so, remove the 
])aper very carefully, lilting it by one corner, 
and you w'ill see that a revei-sed c(»py of tlie 
writing—a “ negative ” in fact—remains upon 
the graph. 

Without loss of time lake another sheet 
of j)aj)cr, lay it upon the writing, rub as 
liefore, and remove after four or five 
seconds. An exact copy of the writing 
will by that time liave l)een transferred to 
it. and by repeating the proces.s yon can 
take any nunilxjr of imj)res.sions, up to fifty or 
sixty, that you may liapjien to want. As 
soon as you have printo<l off a sutlicient 
quantity, wash your graph witli roUf water, 
nihbing lightly with a piece of clean rng 
until the writing has almost disappeared. 
Then <lry, anil put away until again required 
for use. If you leave it for any length of 
time liefore wa.shing, the ink will sink deeply 
into the composition. This will not mailer 
once or twice, but if you make a practice 
of allowing it to do so your grapli will in 
conrso of time lie simply .saturated with the 
ink, anil will assume a deep violet hue. 

The copies which you w ill have taken will 
piubalfly nave alworbed some of the moisture 
from the grapli and curled up into a kind of 
spiral form. These vou can easilv straighten 
by means of warmtli and a little judicious 
pressure. 

After you liave used it a few' times tlie 
surface of your graph will most likely l)ecome j 
rongU and uneven and unlit for further service. I 
Wlien tills is the case, cut tlie <‘ompositioii out 
of the tray with an old knife and melt itdown 
afresh. When tliornuglily liquid, stir it well, 
Miur it l>ack into the tray, and er/nlicate the I 
jubbles as before. Do not melt it dow n in 


the tray itself. If you do the glycerine wit 
rise to tlie surface for want of proj^er stirring 
and utterly ruin every sheet of paper yw 
place upon the machine, obliging you tomel 
down tiie composition over again before i 
can be of tlie least use. 

After melting tbe mixture some Bfteen o 
twenty times you will find it necessar) t< 
add a little water, and perhaps a sml 
quantity of glyi'erine also, in order to replar< 
lliat wiiicli lias pa.s.sed otl bv evaporation 
13e careful not to overdo it, however, for i 
xery sliglit error in tlie proiiortions of lli^ 
diflerent ingredients will render the mixtim 
useless. 

Ink you had better buy; it is cheap enough 
costing only about uinepence a Ixjtlle, an- 
can be obtained of almost any stationer 
You can manufacture it vourself, of couns' 
liy making a saturated solution of one of tli* 
aniline dyes (inauveino is the most piwer 
fill), and adding a few <lro|».s of glycerine, but 
s«) far as my ow n experience goes, the honi'* 
made article is never really satisfactory, aix; 
iloes not give nearly the iiiiiiilKir of 
yielded by tliat which is 8])ecially supplied 
Always procure vitdet ink in preference t- 
i)lack or red. It is far more iKiwerful, aai 
gives letter and more numerous impreji^ion-, 

N.I>.~If you .should liapjien to spill .hodic 
of this ink on your lingers, wasli them at onrr, 
or yon will not lie aide to reniove the .stair 
wiihout considerable tniuble. 

One word in conclusicm. Never put vodj 
grapli awav while wet. If you do, the com 
position w ill absorb the moisture, the propci 
)ro|)ortions will lie altered, and before very 
ong you will find that the printing power yi 
your machine w ill Ije a thing of the itast. 

(THi: KND.) 


TELEGRAPHY AS IT IS AND WAS. 


W E of the iiresent generation arc so en¬ 
tirely accustomed t<» couple together 
iho two words “electricity” and “tele- 
uraphy,” that at the lir.st blush it Is a little 
^lithcult to reconcile our minds to the fact 
iliat'telegrapliy was in exi.stence and largely 
practised age.s before it was imagined that 
.sucli a force as electricity liad any Ix^ing. 
|)oubtIess. from the remotest jieriod a certain 
kind of sign language wa.s in use, rerulered 
necessary, as R wouhl l>e. by tlie intercourse 
of variou.s triltes of ditlerent language or 
^lialect. Indeed travellers of the present day 
tell us of races of mankind whose conversa¬ 
tion is eked out as it were to a very great 
e.xtent by signs, and lliere are some whose 
v<K‘abulary i.s so deficient that tliey arc 
alisolutcly unable to talk with each other in 
the dark. 

Ihit, after all, this deaf-and-dumh-alphaliet 
method of talking is not telegraphy, which 
means—os the two Greek words from which 
it is derived tell us—writing at a distance, 
hut it is easy to see liow this sign language 
might be extended and improved into actual 
telegraphy. 

And so from the earliest period of which i 
we have any record telegraphy of some kind 
or another apitears to have been in u.se for 
llie puqmses of war and defence. It is only 
in very modern times, as we .shall pre.sentry | 
see, that it has licen made to become the 
handmaiden of tlie arts of peace. Signals 
w hicli w'ere einploved by the ancient Egyp- : 
riaiw have been discovered, and the ancient 
tireeks managed by means of banners and I 
sitnndards to telegraph the orders of the chief 
oliicera to the various companies in time of 
buttle. I 

Savage peoples also, as well as the more 
civilised, in all ages have used fire by night [ 
ami smoke by day as tlie most easily-proi ured ' 
mcthmls of telegraphy, ami by the aid of ' 
rijcse during the pamiy days of smuggling at j 


tlie closo of the last century and the opening 
of the oresent, before free trade hau taken 
aw'ay tiicir occupation, nutny a contraband 
cargo has l>cen run in under the very noses 
of tlie revenue officers by those bold aud law- 
le.ss smugglers. 

The clas.sic nations of antiquity, ahead of 
the rest of the world as they were in eveiy- 
thing else, were also to the fore in the matter 
of telegraphy. Une of tlie devices of the 
ancient Greeks was to range a numlier of 
IMits in rows ; these were then filled witli 
t\\ igs or straw, and according to tlie order in 
which tliey were lighted the “clerks” of 
tliose ilays contrived to send the letters of the 
alphalKit, and consequently, after a slow* and 
laborious fasliion, entire words and .sentences. 

A more ingenious form of the tclegrayili 
of the period was that of .Kneas, which con¬ 
sisted of an earthen vessel, or rather two, 
constructed on the ])rineiple of the Greek 
clepsydra, or water-clock. These vessels 
were exactly alike, and each was furnished 
w itli a c.ock or snout, which could lie ojiened 
or closed at will. A fioat of cork or some 
light material, with a long index risinjj from 
its ujiper.surtace, which was either divided by 
a nuinlier of lines or had words written on it 
at certain regular intervals, formed a part of 
the “ instrument.” 

The manner of working this form of tele¬ 
graph was as follows. Let us imagine the 
two instrumeulR place<l at a distance from 
each other at night time, on llie opposite 
sides of a wide river or valley. Any distance 
will do so long as it Is not tm) great for the 
eve to distinguish the light of a torch tlirougli 
ilie thick darkness. 

Now a message is to be sent from one end. 
The Operator at that enil first fills Ids vessel 
to the brim witli water; he then holds up his 
torch—tliat is tlie signal for the receiver <if 
the nie.s.sage to prepare the ves.sel at his end. 
This done, up goc.s hia torch in turn, to show 


that he is ready. Then tlie sender hoKls up 
his lorcli twice, wliich means, “I am goin.: 
to lK»giu,'’ and forthwith pulls out the sjiigot 
The receiver does the same, the water nm- 
out of eacli in.stnimeut, and as .«oon as ll> ‘ 
index lias n‘a<‘hed the proper level up 
the torch of the sender, and the receiver, 
looking at liis index, gets the word or letter 
intende«l. A modification of this kind ol 
instrument was actually projxised iu KnglamI 
about tlie lime of the battle <»f Waterloo, but 
in this case «-UH‘kw-ork and weiglits were 
instead of running water. The principk 
however, w as e.xactly the same. 

There was yet another method in 
amongst the Greeks. This jiasscssed lie* 
same disadvantage of extreme tediousnc’-v 
aud moreover required the erection of wiill- 
with tulMis, and it was in addition latlivr 
I more I'omplieated. 

Tlie alphabet w as divided into five column', 
on tw’o exactly similar boards, one of wnirii 
, was at each eml of the telegraph, if suriipj 
j term may be used ; but it U difficult to 
' speaking of telegraphy in any other 
' tiiHii tiial which lias liecome familiar m 
' our montlis as liousehold words. The tulKs 
in tlie wall were «o arranged tliat throii||:l' 
one the torches only in the left liand ot 
‘ sender i-onld lie seen, and through the other 
■ only those in his right. . 

The seinler wonlil first hohl up two 
in ins left hand, which meant “Keatly. . ^ 1‘ 

' would then go two torches from the reccticr, 
wliicli also meant “Keadv.” 

I then be given liy another sign from the 

' ami ai'cording to the number of torclie>* e.v 
hibited, and the liaiid in wliich 
Iield, tiie reader of the message would kD‘> ^ 
in wliii'h column and line to look for 
I letter intended, and thu.s by slow and 
I brou.s means the me.s.sago would be dug.T'- 

I So much fur the telegraphy of the ancicul^- 
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' Throughout feudal times, and up to a very 
recent period, tlie bonfire or the beacon on 
the top of the highest hill in the neighljour- 
hood appears to liave Ijcen the only method 
of signalling in vogue, and the signal was of 
tlio rudest and laldest character. For in¬ 
stance, wlien the great Invincible Armada of 
>ipain, which was to ilo so mucli and did so 
little, wa.s daily and even Imurly ex|)ected 
to make its descent noon the Knglish coast, 
n{) better method ol signalling the fact 
throughout tlie lan<l could Ixs thoiight of than 
that of erecting beacons and appointing 
watchers, who were ever on the look-out with 
ti»o ready fire at hand—lucifer-matches and 
sucli-like luxuries were not as yet known—to 
apply the light as soon as tlie gaily-bedecked 
ami l>etlagge<l vessels of the haughty Dons 
came into sight. Every reader is familiar 
witli the stirring words of Macaulay— 

Such night in England ne'er had been, nor ne'er 
again shall be. 

• • « « « 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war- 
flame spread. 

High nil St. Michael's Mount It shone : it shone on 
lleochy liead. 

Fur on the deep the .Spaniard saw, along each south- 
eni shire, 

Cape beyond cape, In endless range, those twinkling 
points of fire.” 

But here the use of the telegraph ended, 
for it wa.s (juite incapable of forwarding any 
information as to tlie uuml>er of vessels in 
sight, which way they were sailing, or of 
giving any particulars of matters which 
were of the greatest conse<pience. 

Nevertheless, defective as this method of 
telcgrajihy wa-s, it was very largely used, an<i 
the first object of the invader was to get rid 
•of the watcliers licfore the warning light 
could l)e exliiliited. Accordingly the lieacon 
was usually strongly guarded, an<l many a 
fierce fight and furious conflict luis bikeii 
place at its base. 

f.V>ming down to more modeni times, we 
find tliat it at length lK5gan to dawn u]M>n the 
minils (►f some that there was more to Ikj got 
out of the beacon light than the one monoto¬ 
nous note of wliieh alone it had hitherto l>cen 
capable, and various persons Iwgan to turn 
tlieir attention in the direction of briiiging 
something like an aljdialet out of it by 
alternately shutting out and exhibiting tlie 
flame or the .smoke—an idea which eventually 
developed itself into the valuable flash-light 
telegraph of modem times, of which we liave 
had a full description very recently in our 
eolnmns. 

In fact, tlie fre(juent wai-s ■\Aith France 
which distinguished the Hanoverian era 
stimulated inventors to turn tlieir attention 
in the ilirection of telegraphy; and devices of 
all kinds—practh'al and absurdly unpractical 
—were submitted to the authorities. 

To tlie Kev. James Bremner, wlio lived in 
one of the Shetland Islands, mu.st Is; given 
the credit of devising the lirat useful tele¬ 


graph of tills description. He at the liegin- | went u|> to London, a panic ensued upon t 
uingof the pre.sent century, by means of a Stock Exchange, everylml.VNvas in con.sierr 
single torch whicli lie alternately exliiliitcd tiun, expecting the ‘‘Corsic^in (>gre,”H.>4 
and concealed, contrived to communicate at - was invariably ilesignated, to l»e the nc 
•night Ixjtween one island and another wlien j moment kiiocKing at tlieir tloors. 'J’lic f 
the an^y seas made the passage of a Isiat clearetl, and the remainder of the mes-^u 
iiupossible ufmn those iron-lxiundcoasts. For ; came, Wellington defcate<l the Freiicli; ' 
hi.s invention he was rewarded by tlie Scottish This was the most useful system yet ci 
I Society of Arts with their medal. l filoyed. Forty thousand signals could l>esr 

This is perhaiis the earlie.st example of the | at the rate of sixty-four from Loudon to D«»v 
use of telegrapliy in times of jieace, for, as in ten minutes, and up till very lately m‘\ 
we have already said, until a very recent | of the arrival of the mail from America c<r 
date the telegraph was considered entirely i tinued to l>e sent from Holyhead to Liverjai 
as an adjunct or war, and our great-great- , by this means. 

grandfathers would be considerably .surprised , But the actual semaphore wa-s to make i 
could they awake from their long slumber ajiiiearance. True the Kev. Jolm Gainl 
and see how intimately it lias become asso- , bad invented one ndth several anus, show 
j ciated with the arts of i»cace. Indeed, when in oiir illustration, which wfiA ert»cfe<I on m 
8ir Francis Konalds, who was constantly en- of the towers of Westminster Abliey in ISO; 
deavouring to improve the then existing but it wa.s soon afterwards removed, 
systems of telegraphy, produced the first I As we have said, the honour of the invci 
practical elevtrk' telegraph—as distant as the 1 tion of the practical seinaplmre lielongs t 
IKiles asunder fnnn that of our own time—lie two schoollsiy.s. Two brothers in FTanev, • 
was told that the war was now over, and the name of t'happc, were nt dittereni scIkmiI 
there would therefore lie no further need for ; a mile and a half ajiart. They eiitertainecl 
tiie telegraph. This was immediately after great affection for each other and were im**)!) 
the Battle of Waterloo had been fought. j soluble at nt)t being able to cmnnmnicatc 
The inventive Anierican.s iluring the War i Necessity, the motlier of invention, set then 
of Independence devised several metliod.s of; at work, and tliey devised a mctluKl of talk 
conuminicatiug l>etwcen distant jMiints, one ing with each other bv metins of piece; 
of the most successful l^eing that invented by of wood exhibited at tfieir resj>ective l»acl 
tlieir great chief Washington, shown in our windows. By this means they were able t< 
illustration. By means of tlie flag, basket, send nearly ^IX) ditfereut messages, 
and barrel about fifty different signals could As they grew older they improved the in 
lie given. vention, Init the French ilevolution put ar 

Amongst the numerous experiments made end for a time to tlieir exj>erii)ieiils. Tli« 
was that of a huge screen in which the lettei-s ignorant revolutionists looked upon their in- 
of the alphaliet nine feci long were cut, and vention as part and parcel of tlie ill-doings 
by the aid of shuttei's and argand lamps— , of the aristocracy, aestroye«l the stations, 
the liest method of illumination flien kn<iwii | smashed the seiiiapliores,and the unftirtiinate 
—these were concealed or exhibited as re- inventors had to tlee for their livee. Tliis.'ort 
qiiired. This Ava.s a very enide invention, ; of thing hap|»ened more than once, but tJic 
and far lieliind anotlier wliich was tried ! i>erseverin^ Chappbs Mere lucky enough in 
which consisted of a Iiuge semicircular screen 1793 to telegraph from the frontiers to Fari> 
witli twenty-six holes arranged around its . the news of a great victory, 
outer e<lge, wliich could l>e partially con-. Forthwith they and tlieir invention liecaim* 
cealed by a pointer moving on a ])ivot. I the idols of the public, and telegrapli station-* 

Now we come to what has proved to lie by were erecte<l all over the country, an<I indee«! 
far the most useful method of telegra]»h,N% all over the conliiiciit, England alone, witii 
apart from electricity, yet invented—tlie her hatred of even thing French, refusing to 
seina]>hore. Aided by electricity it lias l>e- countenance it. 5lore than 80,000 signaJ> 
come yet more valuable, and is used to the could lie sent by it, and a word coulil Iw tele¬ 
exclusion of all other methods on every line graphed from Lille to Paris in two minutes, 
of railway in the world. The honour of in- Tlie Emperor Nichohrs of Kiissiabuiltaniini 
venthm the original semaphore belongs to lier of towers ujKm which to phu'u the seuia 
two scrHK)lls)y8—but of this more anon. nliores from tlie (Jerman frontier right throiigli 

Lord Murray, in 1875, invented wliat were \Varsaw to 8t. Petersburg. There were no 
called semaphore-shutters or Louvre tele- , less tlian 220 of these slatioins witli a serviw 
graphs. A very good idea of the instrument of more than 1,.300 men, and millions of 
witli its six sliutlera working on pivots can jKmnds were sjicnt in their (Minstriicfion. The 
l>egnfliored from our engraving. It jmsses-sed | entire line was •uily finished in 1858, mid it 
the disadvantage that messages could only wa.s no sooner at work than the electric tele- 
1 k 3 sent during the daytime by its aid. anti gru]»h snufi’etl the whole arraiigemcut ont. 
even then a fog reinlered it uselc.ss. l']H>n There stand tlio towers at the })re.'<cnt day. 
one occa.sion news of one of M'ellingtrm s solitary and useles.s, except as a monument 
victories was lieing tclcgra^dicd. It com- j to the advancement of science and the im 
menced. ** Wellington defeated,” when up i provement of everytliing lending to the well- 
rose a tliick mi.st an*! put a stop to tlie sig- i tieing of mankind, which goes on willi ever- 
nailing. In its mutilated form tlie mes-nage | increasing raitidily as timo rolls on. 
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\ VEUV startling efiect may be produced 
at tho close of a hat trick by remark- [ 
ing that you fear you have injured the hat, or , 
a-iking whetlier “ this hole ” was tlicrc when 
the Iiat wius lent to you, at the .same time I 
giving “ [Miiut ” to your remark.s by thrusting | 
voiir finger through the crown. Of course ' 
the hat is ultimately returned not at all tlie 
'Vf>rse, notwitlistandiug lids ap[)arent ill- , 
treatment I 

I h’: curious etl'ect in (Question Is pnahiced j 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

Bv Professor Hoffm.\nn, 

0/ ” ilodrm SfaQie,” " Drtticiioj-room AmweiiunU,” 

VIII.—A FIXOER THUl'.ST THROUGH A HAT. 

by the use of an artificial finger, artistically 
UKxlelled in wax on a cork core, and coloured 
in exact imitation of reality. From the core 
project.s a stout needle-ntiint alamt an inch 
and a half in length. Tliis is palmed in the 
left Iiand. Tlie |>erforincr. protessing to jier- 
ceive a. hole, thrusts his right iiand into tlie 
hat, and at tiic .same time with tho leit hand 
thrusts tlie needle tlirougii tho crown from 
out.siile. As it passe.s thrcuigli it is caught 
hold of by the fijigere of tho right hand iu- 


ete., 


etc. 


siile and moved backwards and for\vanU. 
I producing a conespondiiig movcinenl. anil 
I tliendiy an appearance of life, in tlie 
, i»rojecting from tho hat. It must no! w 
, sliown too long, the movement licin^ 1*^’ 

I fcssedly a mere indicative ge.stiirc fi> 

, that there really is a, hole in tho cnovn. 
left hand is tlien brought- over the 
which is ap])arcntly pulled throii^di 
within, hut really removed under cover w 
the left hand. 
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I am indebted to Professor De Vere for tlie 
kni'wletige of a little iniprovonient which 
niisiilerably adds to llie etVect of the trick. 
Tfab t-ousists of a little circular piece of black 
■ (.\et alx)Ut the size of a florin, hut with 
w-.Tited edges. Tills is passed over tlie 
3?elle-{H>iat, wrong side first, and cemented 
M the base of the waxen Anger. When the 
litter is aptilieil to the liat, the notched nor- 
•Joo exactly simulates the ragged cages 
ffbich. in the case of a real hole in the crown, 
woold be naturally pushed out by forcing a 
fnger through. The apjiearance of the linger 
in this improveel form is marvellously <lccep- 
live, as the reader may convince himself by 
Modying the expression of the owner of tlie 
iui on such an otreasion. 

•Hher objects liesides the finger, namely, a 
<ulf-cigar and a lialf-florin, are sometimes 
nji'ontMwitha needle-point, and used in tlie 
'iToewav. An ordinary cigar or florin is first 
^flowed, and then the dummy being secretly 
Mtstitttt^, Is used in the manner described. 

performers also liave a duniiiiy 
wand-end alxiut two inches long, and corre- 
•j'loding in appearance with the wand they 
iiftMtuajly use, mounted in like manner, 
iDcl profess to thrust the wand through the 
list, but in my own opinion uotliing is so good 
the finger. 

.Apropos of the mie of these appliances, a 
.-oixl story is told of an enthusiastic amateur 
»1» took a great fancy to this particular 
tridL He had ased each one of the ap- 
pliantes I have mentioned at different times, 
ind irtund that they created much amusement. 
Iteiring on a particular occasion to produce 
more than ordinary ettect, he determined to 
asethem all together, and did so. He had l>een 
i^')U^lomed in the case of the florin and 
dar to lay the liat down for a moment, 
ejVD onwards, with the articles still sticking 
in if. %bile he fetched some other object. 
For^ytting that the circumstances were sonie- 
vhai changed, he did so on tlie present occa- 
doo, and the audience were electrified atsee- 
ia;:. not only the florin and the cigar, but the 
j^fomer's'^finger sticking out of tlie crowm of 
ihe hat, while he himself was at a diflerent 
part of the stage. The feelings of the un- 
Mpp)' magician, when he realised his 
tnl-'take, may be better imagined tlian de- 
xtibed. 

Before quitting the subject 1 may jieihaps 
leniion a little addition of my own which 
^ih be foand to odd con.siderably to the 
of the trick. In the cases above men- 
tir^wd the inside of the hat is not and cannot 
be shown, and sjiecially acute persons miglit 
wxaaps make a guess at the solution of the 
J«r=^tery. To heighten the puzzle I provide 
tt;.>«lf with a couple of corks, such as are 
iwd for claret bottles, and as much alike as 
pfwiWe. One of these I cut in half across 
tbe»\-ntre, and in one of the halves fix with 
or other cement a needle-point, 
f'T^jecUng about half an inch. If the other 
l« now thrust on to the point and turned 
fdrduUy round to its original position, no 
one can see tliat the cork has been cut at all. 
I'lis cork lies on my table, the duplicate 
Wiaij placed under my vest or in one 
^ my pochette-s. Having thrust my finger 
Lmmgli the supixisod hole in the liat and ex- , 
Tir?.«ed proper regret for the accident, I am ' 
''ith a sudden fear tliat the owner of 
hat may take cold, and, as a tenijiorary 
<’X|^lieut, ofl'er to stop up the hole with a 
Accordingly 1 pick up the prepared 
wfK vith the ri"ht hand from the table, and I 
^ter carelessly showing it, manage in trans- ' 
kmpg it to the other hand to transfer that 
only which l^ears the point, the other 
Wiog left in the right hand. I tlien 
riglit hand insido the hat, push the 
ft 1 tlirongh the crown with tlic 
hand from oufsi<le, and with tlio' 
a;nii lian^ the oilier lialf of the cork again ■ 
the [Knot. AVe now have the cork half 
x-H'W the hat and halt ont, tlio two portion.^ I 
‘fiflNield together by the ]>iu ; and the hat j 
therefore be .sliown inside and out, the j 


fact of the cork being visilde cacli way lieing 
ai)|>arently proof j»ositive that it is really 
thrust tlirough the hat. Before witlidrawing 
the cork 1 privately get the duplicate (whole) 
cork into the left hand, then withdrawing the 
loj) half of the visible cork with the same 
hand, the opposite half of its own accord 
drops oil to or behiuil the talde, wliile 
the duplicate cork is handed to the com- 
jMiny or carelessly thrown down as lieiiig tliat 
which has just l>eeu thrust through the liat. 
A few words of hocus-jiocus follow, tlie crown 
of the hat is gently bruslied, and it is le- 
turned uninjured to the owner. 


A BORROWED HAT .SMASHED AND 
RESTORED. 

This Is a trick of startling effect, and not 
to be worked too often. It should lie intro¬ 
duced as if merely to repair an accident, and 
if this is naturally done, and the injured hat 
belongs to some iiersou who from character 
and position cannot lie susj>ected of confetie- 
racy with the ]3erformer, the feat appears i 
almost miraculous. In cliect it is as follows. 
Two hats are borrowed for tlie pur]>ose of 
some trick. One of them is duly retumeil to 
its owner, but the jierfonner’s assistant, when 
about to return the other, trips and falls head¬ 
long with his whole weignt on the hat. 
Naturally the hat is crushed out of shape. 
The iierformer apologises in his most contrite 
manner for the accident, and makes a great I 
show' of endeavouring to restore the battered 
headgear to its iiristine sliaiie, hut in vain. 
Finally he .says, “Well, I’m afi*aid I can’t 
make it respectable enough for you to wear 
on your way home, so I ha<l better wrap it in 
jiaper for you.” To facilitate this he jumps 
uixm it and crushes it into as small a com- 
]iass as p^issihle. If the brim declines to fold 
down neatly he teal's it off. He w'rajis 
the whole in two or three slieets of brow n 
jiajicr, one after another ; then advances to the j 
ow’ner with the mrcel and offers it to him to 
carry home. Not unnaturally lie demurs. 
By this time he lias l>egun tosusjiect a “sell,” 
and demands liis proiKjrty in goini conditioa 
—“ the hat, the whole hat, and nothing but 1 
the hat.” After a little argument the ]ier- 
formor agrees to tr\’ what ho can do. Taking 
a pistol in his rigfit hand, and the jiarcel in 
his left, he fires across it in tlie direction 
of the owner of the liat. Tliis pr<Mluce.s 
a magical change, for on the i>arcol j 
being oi>ened tlie fragments of the liat are no 
longer to bo found, but the parcel is found 
either to con.sist entirely of pajier, or else to 
contain some wliolly diilcrent article—say, a 
dove, or some article wliicli had been hor- | 
rowed and made away witli at an earlier 
stage of the sitting. The owner of the hat is 
invited to look under his chair, and tlierc I 
ho finds the missing headgear, uninjured as ' 
at lii'st. I 

The marvelloiLs part of tlie trick is that the 
hat ha.s remained visible to the siiectatoi-s * 
throughout until the very moment it was 
w'rapjKjd up in the paper. Tliere cannot, 
therefore, have been any “excliange,” and 
the restoration remains enveloped in mystery. 
And yet there /tun Ijeen an cxcliango effected 
under tlie very eyes of the audience. 

The working of the trick is as follows. 
The assistance of a confederate is neces- j 
sary, but such as.sistance is in this case | 
fairly allowable. The confederate, ])ro- , 
vided with an old chimney-pot hat, ironed 
up so as to make a respectable appearance I 
for the occasion, and with a second neadpiece j 
(which may ho a ca]i or a soft felt) to w'car 
on leaving after the close of the performance, 
takes his jilace among the audience, imme¬ 
diately behind some well-known individual— 
say, the local parson, or doctor—-who is 
known to w'ear a hat of tlie .same description. 
Ill tlie course of his performance the jier- 
former announces that lie lias occasion to 
liorrow tw’o tall hats. Of course he will take 
the greatest possible care of them, and so on. 
He turu.s when making the rcq_uest in the 


direction of the intended victim, who, find¬ 
ing liimself apparently addressetl, will 
generally volunteer tlie desired loan. If 
lie does not, a ca.sual “Perha]»s you will 
oblige, .sir?” is jiretty sure to liave tlie <le- 
sired efl'ect; or a neiglibour on either .side 
of him may volunteer, which will Ite nearly 
as satisfactory for the purjiase of tlie trick. 
The hat tliiis lent we will call A. The con¬ 
federate otters liis hat, which we will c.all n. 
Thisalso is accepted, and the i>erformer, hold¬ 
ing botli iu one hand, so as to get them 
“mixed,” .so to speak, p]ace.s them on Ids 
talile. In so doing he tanes the opiMUtunity 
to glance at the maker’s name inside eacli. 
He tlien work.s, say, the “ mojicy-catcliing’’ 
trick, or any other trick in which a 
hat is used. This done, he say.s, “I will 
now return the hats, with many thanks.” 
(Jlancing into hat A, he reads out, not the 
actual maker’s name, but that actually be¬ 
longing to hat B, “ Maker, So-and-so. AV’hose 
is tiiisnat?” “ Mine,” says the confederate, 
mendaciously. Ills handed to him accord¬ 
ingly, and lie places it under his chair. The 
performer, taking the other hat (u), read.s 
out the name projierly lielonging to a. 
“Maker, So-and-so. Wlio lent me this?’’ 
The owner of hat A naturally answeis, “ 1 
did.” The performer (or his a.Hsis1ant. as the 
case may be) advances to return it, but in 
so doing trii>s and falls as above described 
with all his weight on tlie hat. After a 
proper amount of byplay and pretended 
ajMHogy the performer smashes the hat still 
further, and asks ids as-sistant for a couple of 
.“lieets of brown pajier to wrap it uj). Tliis lie 
does on his table. He actually does wrap it 
in tlie limt slieet, hut when pretending to 
place it in the .second exclianges it umler 
cover of tlie outspread paj>er for a similar 
jiareel on the servunfe, the contents of which 
are as already descrilied. This he wraps in the 
second slieet, and brings forward. Holding 
this in his hand, he fires across it in tlie 
direction of the owner, and the confederate, 
under cover of the rejiort—whieli infallildy 
draws all eyes to the performer—jmshes the 
genuine hat A under the owner’s seat from 
Inland. So simple is the explanation of this, 
whicli, properly iicrfornied, is one of the mo.st 
startling feats in the whole range of coii- 
juring. 

The trick, be it I'emembered, should lie 
introduced as if arising out of an accident, 
and should not lie .sixHutied as an item of llic 
programme. Not only Is it more efl'ective 
thus iutro<luced, hut the omission gives the 
])crfornier a means of escai)e in tlie event of 
the iierson seated in the nece.s.sary jiosition 
declining to lend his hat, or offering a hat 
whicli, from shape or some other jieculiaritv, 
could not possiuly be mistaken for B. in 
.such cose the iierformer must content himself 
with working tlie preliminary trick only, ami 
returning the two hats witliout attempting 
the destruction and restoration. 

{To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Heights and Sizrs of Trei:s. 

In Dr. J. W. Behrens’s new “ Text-h(M»k of 
General Botany ” we read that the cabbage 
palm {Arcca ‘olcmcca) of Sontli Aiiieiica 
gi’ow.s to a heiglit of 150 or ICO feet: tbc wax 
palm of tlie Andes {Ccroxiflon (mtikolx) to 
KK) or ISO. One siieciesof jdne {Pinits Lum- 
bertuvm) in Nortli-AVestern America is fre¬ 
quently over 200 feet, is also the araucaria 
{Araucaria cxcclsa) of Norfolk Islam!. The 
colossal cypress of Califoinia {^icquoia qhjan- 
tnx) atkiins a lieight of 200, the gtuu-tree.s (>f 
South Australia ami h. 

pilulat'is) of 2«0 feet; while another sj*ecics 
(7^. aniyfjdaliiut) is said to reach the emirinons 
height of 4(50 feet. The first two s^sicics, for 
all their great height, have a circumference 
of only lofect. We have given someexami»ies 
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of trees •\vliich attain ;;reat heijiht; let ns now- 
take a few of tliose which attain to j^at cir¬ 
cumference and cnrresiwndinj^Iy great age. 
Oaks have been felled in Poland which had a 
cirenniference f)f 40 feet, and whose age, 
when calculated according to the nnnilK?r*^of 
annual rings, must have Iwcn 710 years. In 
Idthuania a lime-tree was felled whicli 
measured 78 feet round and had 815 rings. A 
yew- found in the north of Wales measured 40 
feet round, and must have been 1,400 years 
old. The famous dragnn-ti-ee of Orotava, in 1 
the island of Tenerift’e [Dracrena Draco), was ! 
63 feet high, 45 feet round, and was supposed ! 
to l)e several thousand years old. But these | 
are all excelled by the baobab of Africa ! 
{Affrtnsoma (fiffitata). Some of tliese trees • 
w-ere found in Senegal measuring from 00 to I 
70 feet high and 93 feet round, w-liile their 
age was calculated to be over 5,000 years. I 


Notes. 

<a) Better to have played tlie Kt. 

(5) This move wins tlje gaiiie. 

(c) If Q—K 5, tljcn Q—(,) 2. 

(t/) At K .5 tiie Q would have been lost 
through Kt—B 5 (dis. ch.). 


To Chess Correspondents. 

J. C. V. D. (Fulboume).—No. Ill correct, 
but in No. 109 you have not noticed that tlie 
O at bo can be taken by the P. 

T. S.—No. 106 would Ije more correct with 
a bljick B at Q sciuare, and the black Kt 
might then he omitted. 

A. A.—The black Kt P in No. lOS prevents 
1, P—B 6, P—Q3. 2, P—B7, PxP. 3, 

P-B8(^ P X B. 4, Q-K B 5. Shifting 
the ]>osition one square lower would, as Dr. 
S. Gold remarks, make the two Pawns super¬ 
fluous. 


CHESS. 

{Coutinued from 5.) 


Corrtspmi’bcnrc. 


Problem No. 114. 


Uv L. AXl. xM. 



WHITK. 


White to pifty. and mate in three (S) mores. 


Scotch Gambit. 

Played at Ahlten, in August, 1SS5, between 
F. M. (White) and U. M. (Black). 



I. ii. F.. nti<l Others. — 
The whole edition 
r»f njir speehil 
Christmas Kuiii- 
bor ’ wjis taken 
lip by the iwHiksellers the 
Hrst day We have none 
left ourselvee. The number 
cannot be reprinted. 

Chess.—V ou must have writ¬ 
ten to tlie wrou^ paper. 
The chess articles are still 
going OD, and questions such as yours as to books 
b.ire been frequently answered in them. 


Amateur Stone Carver.—Y es. 



WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1. 

P—K4 

P-K 4 

2, 

Kt— K 1! 3 

Kt Q B3 

3. 

P—Q 4 

PxP 

4. 

Kt X P 

B—15 4 

5. 

Ktx Kt 

Kt Pk Kt 

6. 

It—Q B 4 

P—tj 3 

7. 

P-Q K 3 

Kt-K2 

8. 

Cast lew 

Castles 

9. 

P-f^ Kt 4 

B—Kt 3 

10. 

B-Kt 2 

P- g K 4 

11. 

P-Kt 

PxP 

12. 

BxQ Kt P 

P—K B 4 

33. 

B -B 4 (<h.) 

K — R sq. 

14. 

Q-Rr,(«) 

PxP 

15. 

Q-i: fi 

Kt-I5 4 

16. 

Q-i! r, 

P-Q 4 

17. 

B—B 2 

Kt-K G (i) 

18. 

R—B sq. (r) 

RxP 

10. 

KxR 

B Kt 3 

20. 

Q-R T (f/i 

Q -R 5 (ell.) 

21. 

K—Kt sx|. 

Kt —15 4 (liis. ell.) 

•■>.1 

K — R sq. 

Kt—Kt 0, mate. 


An OHNiTHOLOaiST.—Of the three eggs you send, two 
were smashed in the post. The third belongea to u 
greenfinch. 

A. W.—Looks like a Willow Warbler’s, but we cannot 
say for certain without seeing tlie nest. 

Ddbfy.—Y our egg reacheil us in a state of almost im- 
palpable powder, and we cannot form any opinion as 
to what it may have iieen. 

To Natural TIistout Correspondents.—B y far the 
greater number of specimens sent tons for identifi¬ 
cation are so carelessly packed that they are com¬ 
pletely spoilt in their transit through the post. 
Cardboard and match boxes should never be used at 
nil, and, even in the case of strong wooden or 
metal boxes, the address and stamp snould always 
be placed on a separate label tieil to the p.acket with 
string, and not upon the parcel itself. If this rule 
wero always attended to accidents would be far less 
frequent. 

R. W. 8. 8TEW.\RT.—The caterpillar whose counterfeit 
presentment you enclose is th.at of the Goat Moth 
iCosjMfS tijniverda), common everywhere in the 
trunks of willows, poplars, oaks. etc. It derives its 
popular title from the odour whlL-h you noticed, 
and whicli is not unlike that emitted by the he-goat 


.T, Moignard.—T lie insect you send is not a butterfly, 
but a moth, generally known as the Magpie, or Cur¬ 
rant .Moth (AOraxaif gronK^ilariatn), which is common ( 
ill all parts of the country. It belongs to the large 
group of the Gfojnrtrfv. 

Skver.^l Readers of the B. 0. P.—Your insect fs a 
specimen of a bug whicli does not boast of a popular 
I name, but is scientifically known os Tropicoru rujipt's. 

I It is very common. 


Bombtx pini.—Y our butterfly came to grief In tli 
tiansit, but we liave made it out to lie Etebia blon 
dina, a species which is not uncomiuou in .■wm 
parts of .Scotland, Southern coUectora are alwai 
glad to get It. 

A. F. Dcnnett and E. Rudram.—T lie beetle h 
female specimen of tlie Gre.at Water Beetle {thjtia- 
mar^inafiV), common in almost every stagnant'p<:aiii 
The male is easily distinguished by its smooth wim 
cases, which are not furrow ed like those of iU maU 
ELSIE,—1. Your insect is one of the big Buryir 
Beetles, and is called yeerophoruM mortnorum. I 
is not at all uncommon, and is rather fond of ton-l 
stools as well ns of carrion. 2, It is always better f 
[ do so if you can, but a liftlr ink mixed with th 
composition does no great h,ann. 3. No. 

H. M. B. S.—Your beetles met with rough usace oi 
the way, and several were greatly damaged. Thos- 
sufflcicutly perfect to identify are as follows 
1. Utlnjyhorus aquaticMfi; 2. Gastrophyta raj-hnni 
3. AphodivA prodrdvtxis ; 4. Ptcrogti^tu 
5 . Calathv-8 melaTiocephalui; 6. Harpalus ruficfrnu* 
7. Amaratriviali*; ‘i. Aiuhomentt^ albipet; Pu 
roatichxii ntrenum; 12. Que.dius trudig; 15. Philm 
thug mieug. The rest were either broken or detache*: 
from their labels. One of these—a la^e red-browi 
fellow—w.'w a nice one, viz , the variety siibrotun 
data of Sifpfia atrata. It is an Irish insect, ami u 
a capital thing for exchange, 

OoLOGisT.—It Is most difficult to name birds’ ecp 
from coloured sketebes, unless they are very-exari 
indeed. The first of your three looks like a rathei 
laige blackbird's; the second seems to be that ol 
the rook ; the third tliat of the tree-pipit. M’e can 
not pronounce definitely, however, without secii-ij 
the eggs themselves. 

Isle op 1’erim.—D uring the last ten years the chief 
battles (ought have been Anioaftil, on January SUt. 
1874, by Viscount Wolseley; Peiwar Kotal. by Sir 
E. S. Roberts, on December 2ud, 1878 ; Isandlan:!. M 
I Colonel Diirnford, on January 22nd. 1879; Ekowe. bj 
I Lord Chelmsford, on April 2 ud, 1879; tiundi, by 
Lord Chelmsford, on .luly 4th, 1879; Charasiab. by 
j Kir F. llobtrU. on October 6 th. 1879 ; Cabul, by Sir F 
1 Roberta, in December, 1579: Ahmed Khel, by General 
; .Stewart, on April 19th, 1850; Mniwand, by Gencnd 
] Burrows, on July 27th, 1580; Mozra, by Sir F. Ib^- 
j berta, on September Ist, 1880: Laing's Nek, by General 
, Colley, on January Sstli, 1881: Ingogo, by General 

I Colley, on February 8 th, 1881; Mnjuba, by General 

Colley, on February 2Gth, 1881; Tel-el-Kebir, by Vis 
' count Wolseley, on September 13th. 18S2; Teb, by 
Sir Gerald GraJiam, on February 29th, 1854; and 
there have been the recent Egyptian battles. 
Materia Medica.—N aval surgeons, on nppolnfmeid. 
receive £209 17s. Gd. per year, and the various steps 
are worth alwmt £50 a year each, an Inspector- 
General of Hospitals receiving £1,003 1.5a. i>er annum 
In the Army a surgeon receives, on apjwintmfnti 
I £-200 per year, and ran be promoted until, as .Sur¬ 
geon-General, he receives £1,009. 

A. G. xM.—If you were to measure the distanc« on a 
globe instead of on a map you would have a bettei 
Idea of the merits of the case. Try on a globe the 
difference in distance between London and 31el 
bourne by way of the Cape of 0<kxI Hope, by way of 
the Panama route, and by way of the Suez Cinal. 

T. P. F.—The colour of the water In the drawing 
should depend on the sky, as water does not look 
the same colour on a cloudy day ns it does during; 
sunsliiiie. As a rough approxiniatioo, try indig'> 
and madder brown to begin with, and if this is net 
right yon can clean it off with tlie sponge and st-irl 
afresh. In sea pictures it is generally best to bcglu 
with painting a wide strip of the centre of the pic¬ 
ture with clean water, and then wash in the sky «« 
as it floats off in the damp space, and give the 
bottom of the picture where the water la to come a 
light wash of yellow ochre, which also floats off m 
the damp strip. You thus have blue nt the top and 
yellow at the bottom, shading off gradually iuto 
white. 

J. C. Griffith.—T hanks for your cutting as 
snails of which yon secureii the specimens. Iferv it 
ia : “ Last Thursday aftenioou a shower of anaiU Jri* 
in the dncky.anl, and numl>er 8 were picked up by the 
workmen and carried to their homes as a curiosity, 
lliey were alive, small, and unlike the comnicn 
garden snail." Hut perhaps you would like to 
the latest phenomenon in Switzerland 7—“ 
the mouth of August enormous swarms of auG 
passed over the town of Solothum in Switzerlan'i 
They came from the .lura mountains, and foiroed a 
cloud, consisting of seventy-five perpendicmat 
columns, in which the ants circled around in 
form. The sw.-irra lasteil for twenty minutes, tne 
height of the cloud being upwards of uinety fw 
Miliions of them fell to the ground, however, wiiu- 
out making any visible change in the phenomcnoD. 
For list of our books apply to Mr. Tani. f> 6 , raw*- 
noster Row-, E.r. 

F. PoHWAGER.—See onr articles on Snakes in the 
November part for 1882. Itiere w.os a senes u 
articles on snake-stuffing, etc., in the fifth voiubi . 
and we had a coloured plate of reptiles in the tn 
volume. 

M. Y.—To clean mode! yacht sails you can 
on a boanl and brush them over with H 

water, or you can dip them in warm 
them over a well-soaped flannel, squeezing toe | 
through the linen and working it well . ,4 

not iron your sails or you will stretch them ou 
sh.'ipe. .Vlways rinse them in cold water. 
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A GREAT MISTAKE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 



By the Rev. T. S. :MiLLiNaTON', m.a., 

AHtkoT of "Through Fire and Through 
Some oj Oxtr Felloict," etc., etc. 

CUAPTEIi XIH.—THE HARE AND THE 
TORTOISE. 


H A\aNO made a circuit in order to avoid passing througli 
Montreail, we came upon tiie liigli road again a 
tuile or two beyond that town, and passed, in the course 
'*f the day, several other and smaller places. Tlie 
' ountrj' was generally flat and uninteresting, and "e 
did not meet many people, except tijat i\o\v and then a 
• oiupany of soldiers with a sergeant or corporal passed, 
followed by a country cart or two carrying baggage. 
We kept ©ut of the way of these as well as we could, 
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and after resting once or twice at tlie days, even, in a railway carriage, would 
l■o:u!sidccal)ai•ota found our.selves towards have been no hardship to me compared 
ovcning in the neighbourhood of Abbe- with the fatigue and miserj'of our recent 
ville. journey on toot. To sit still for three 

It had been a long fatiguing day. Our days, or perhap.s to stretch one.self upon 
soldier companion luul entcrtiiined us the seats and sleep, would, on the con- 
with terrible .accounts of the figliting at trary, be the height of luxury, and it 
Metz, and of the I'evenge which his would be economical too; no lodging to 
jii'ople were preparing to tiike, wlien the pay for ; nothing beyond the fare. 
l'rus.sians woiihf be driven back .across "Tiens!” said Chalmers, c.xeitedly, 
the frontier and pursued by the victorious ; looking down the time-table. “ We have 
armies of France even to Berlin. | already done about fifty miles, nearly a 

Tl»e war won hi soon bo over, be said, . tliiixl of the di.stance ; let us take tickets 
and he should be .at home again. But for Creil, it will not cost much more than 
the thought st'cmod to make him sad one night's lodging, then we shall have 
notwithstanding. Me,antime, a-s he ,and only a day’s m.arch before us.” 

Chalmers kept on talking inces.santly. ^ “ What do you call a day’.s march ?” 

we improved rapidly in our French, and “Thirty miles ; that’s .all.” 
picked up a great m.aiiy useful phi-a.se,.s | “Thirty miles !” I exclaimed, vith a 
and idioms which are not to be found in ! look of discouteut. 

any French grammar or eonveisation i “ Well, then, let us go by train all the 
book that I liave ever seen. i way.” 

Nothing of moment happened to us that Finally it w;us resoh'ed that we .should [ 
day. It was getting dark when we came , take tickets foi-Chantilly, which i.s ;il>out i 
in siglit of Abbeville, and one of the fii’.st ; twenty-live miles from faris. Even (hen ' 
objects that caught our attention vas we could go farther by rail if we thought 
a signal-light at tlie railway station. It pi-oper. So we got our tickets, and liav- | 
was like the face of an old friend shining ing laid in a stock of provisions, found 
upon us, for it seemed to connect us at place.s in the shunted train, and as soon 
once with the highways of civilised , as we were .seated felt ounselvcs at our 
Europe, from which, during our wander- journey's end. 

inps m by-paths, at a distance from the | Our fellow-passengers, who h.od left 
rail, we had boon in a manner cut off. Boulogne the same morning, were im- 
At the gate of Abbeville our .soldier [ patient and angry. We thought them i 
friend left us. A crowd of people were i unreasonable. Wo had .started from the [ 
p.assing in, ,and as we three h.od none of [ .s,ame place twenty-four hours earlier, and 
the characteristics of traveller.s about ' were in no such huiry to proceed. It w.as [ 
us we entered without observation. Our j enough for us to bo able to sit down and i 
personal appearance by this time, ragged, rest. | 

grimy with dust, worn and fagged, w.as Soon after midnight the train moved 
not such as to distinguish us in any w.ay on ; but we were fast asleep, and knew 
from the tmiup-s and vagabonds wlio are ' nothing until it stopped again, and was 
to be found in France as well as in our i shunted at Amiens. 

o\vTi favoured country. As long .as v/e Here there was a tremendous block, 
kept our mouths shut no one would have Amiens is not on the direct line from 
supposed that we were English. Paris to Berlin ; yet tmin after train 

There is probably a tine cathedral at arrived here from the French c.apital 
.4bbeville ; hut if so I regret to say that carrying soldiers. It was curious to hear 
we wandered about the town without , the complaints and remonstrances of the 
noticing it, our thoughts being fully pa.s.senger.s who wanted to proceed on 
occupied with arrangements for p.a.ssiiig | their journey in the oppo.site direction, 
the night in comfort. But in that we Some of them, on hearing the news from 
did not succeed. We walked about Paris and the description wliieh the 
through streets broad .and narrow till we soldiers gave of that city, quitted the 
could scarcely stand, without lindiiig .any train, and resolved to return to their! 
place in which we could lie down and ' homes. Perhaps it would h.avo been wiser j 
rest. Decent people would have nothing on our part if wo had done the s,ame. 
to say to us ; and the dark, unsavoury Several battles or skirmishes liad taken 
dens in which wo might have been re- place near the frontier, and a genenil [ 
ceived for a few sous each, were -SO repul- impression prevailed that the French 
-sive both to sight and smell, that we I armies were getting the woi-st of it. But 
could not endure to enter them. Even [ no one seemed to know anything for cer- 
the Roggiiis would have been preferable. | tain,excejit that there liarl li»en treachery; 

Wandering about still, and looking “that ought to be clear to all minds so, 
hopelessly for a resting-place, we found at least, cvcrvbody .said, 
ourselves near tlie railway station. A I do not know liow many hours we 
train full of pas.scngers was drawn up were detained at Amiens; but the day 
there on a siding; others were moving was far advanced before wo moved on 
to and fro. Mo.st of the carriages con- ] again, and then we stopped at every 
t.ained soldiere; others were crainmed . station and were shunted, while trains 
full of baggage. EveiTwliere wa,s stir pas.sed and repa.sscd, all be.arin^ the same j 
and bustle. In the miilst of it a train, burden—troops and material of war. j 
privilegfxl, it would .seem, above others, To make a long stoi’y .sliort, it txiok us 
arrived from the north, and after a short twenty-four hours to get to Creil. By 
delay mo’ cd on again. that time we were as weary of the rail as 

The unfortunate jieople in the siding we liad been of the road ; and uiidor- 
were looking out of the windows and standing that there would be a long de- 
remonstniting with the oflicials. tentioii in this place, we left the train to 

“ Voilii,” said one, “ they will be in Paris get some refreshment, 
to-night—in three liours. When siiall wc Here I was fortunate enough to obtain 
be there?” an English newspivpcr. It was full of 

“In three d.ay.s, perhap.s,” answered news eoneerning the events in France; 
another. hut that ha<l no attnaction for me. With 

“ One might as well w.alk !” e.ager haste I scanneil each column. 

But we know hotter than that. Three, seeking with a choking sense of 


anxiety some notice of the “outrage,” 
“ iiiy.steriouR de.ath,” “ murder," or wliat- 
ever it might be called, at Soutlidowii. 
There were paingraphs bearing eaeli of 
thi'se lieiuling.s, wliieii sent tlie bliKsl 
from my heart into my head with a ni.sh; 
but tliey referied to otlier ca.scs. Tliere 
were cui onei'.s’inquests ahso, but none of 
.special interest to u.s after the tii-st two 
or three lines had been read. 

Andy looked over iiij- shoulder, passing 
bis huger down each paragraph, and then 
took the i>aper himself and went over 
the ooiiteiits line by line. 

“Ijook at the advertisements,” siiH 
Clialiiiers; “.see if a reward li.as beii 
oti'ered.” 

No. There was nothing of the kind. 
Some priv.ate deteetives, or spie.s, or 
whatever they may he called. a<lvcrtis<sl 
their service.s to find out all about every¬ 
body and to trace absconding or missing 
persons, which iiiaile us feel nither uii- 
coiiifortable ; and there wiwe some iii- 
coinpichen.silde announcements in the 
second column, ■ which .scemeil at tir.st 
to have n'ference to ourselves, en¬ 
treating certain persons without any 
proper names to return to tlieir anxious 
friends, and so on : but the re.siilt of our 
study of this our fii-st ne-.v.spaper .since 
quitting England, xvas to leax'e u.s in the 
same doubt and anxiety about poor Boots 
as before. Except that, as nothing was 
said about his death, either the matter 
had been hushed uji, or it had hix'n 
regarded as an accident from natural 
causes. 

“Ur ix-rhaps,” I suggc.stcd, “perhaps 
it was only a fainting lit. l{oot.s may be 
still alive.’’ 

“No hope of that,’'Chalmersanswprixl. 

“ But if he had been dead some of the 
fair people would have been taken up 
and charged with ill-using him. Tlmt 
was what they were talking about at the 
villi^e inn.” ^ 

“ It would not be in the papers yet,” 
said Ch.almers. “Wait till to-morrow.” 

“If any one should be charged "ith 
the murder,” said I, “ what must we do: 

Andy was silent. 

Chalmers bit his lip gloomily, and w.as 
also .silent, in two languages. 

“ It xvould not do to let an inuoci iit 
man suli'er in our ste.ad,” I said. 

“But we also are innocent, ’s.aid Andy. 
“^Innocent as babes unborn.” ^ 

“ Innocent of Eoots’.s death, certainly, 

I answered; “but hoxv could we i)nr '0 
it? The circumstances are against us;^ 
and our having run away would make it^ 
worse.” 

“I don’t know,” .said Chalmers.stenily, 

“ I don’t know that wc arc innocent. 

He always took that view of it. Thul 
law, he said, would not exoncr.ite u-s-l 
Circumstances were all very w ell; fnetsj 
were nothing ; the iiuestion was not ojici 
of facts and circuiiiKtauces, hut of tiiO 
law. He had au uncle who \vasalawycr,| 
and therefore he ought to know. Boj 
had been staying xvith him la.st holida.v.s,| 
and bad heard him speak on that point.| 

"Now, for instance,’ he said, “if 
were to go out shooting sparrowss and 
were to shoot a man in-stend - liy accident, 
pure accident—that would not be niur- 
der. You see that, don't you ?” 

Of course we did. 

“Very well. But suppose you 
shooting game which did not belong 
you—])oaching, for instance—and 
jxnied to kill a man without inlewidii' th | 
that would be murder.” . 
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Wp did not see that so clearly. 

“It's true, tliougli,” said Glialniers. 
“Look liere again. All these men that 
liave been killed in battle, were they 
murdered 1 ” 

I said, '■ V es.” 

“Xo.’ he an.swered, “they were killed 
according to law—international law. So 
tliere wa-s no crime. But if I were to 
call anotlier man out, and shoot him in a 
duel, that would be contrary to law ; 
•and if in aiming at him I wei'e to kill 
somelxxly else by accident, that would 
be murder.” 

“Why!” 

“ Because I was acting contrary to law 
•at the time of the accident. Mow poor 
little Roots met his death—” 

“ I hope not,” I e.xclaimed. 

“Of course you do ; and so do I. But 
.supposing it was so, ns is most likely, 
why then I say it was through breaking 
the rules of the school ; and if we were 
to be chai'ged with it, it would not be an 
accident, but murder. Th.at is the law ; 
and now I hope you are satistied.” 

iSiitistied ? Ifo. Perhap.s I was rathei- 
hard to please. I was silenced, however, 
and sat meditating miserably for a few 
moments. 

Chalmers, having brought Andy and 
myself to this .state of colLapsc-, went iind 
took his place in the train. 

A few minutes later Andy started up. 

“ Oh, I say ! ” he cried, " the train is 
off. Stop it 1” 

Our train was indeed gliding slowly 
away from tlie siding, and there was Ben 
Chalinera, with his he.ad thrust out, 
lieckoning to us, and shouting and ges¬ 
ticulating like a Frenclmian. Wo had 
been told there was no likelihood of a 


start for an hour or more, and now the 
I train was off! 

We watched it till it w.-is out of sight, 

I still hoping that it would put-hack agaui, 

1 as it usually did two or three times before 
departing ; but this time, ius ill-luck 
[ would have it, it went ahead at once, 
carrying our friend and interpreter with 
it. 

“ Wiat is to he done now! ” I a.sked. 

“ Run after it,” said Andy. “ We shall 
ho pretty sure to o^-ertakc it at the ne.\t 
station. Come on ! ” 

It was possible, certainl.v. It was only 
about si.K miles to Chantilly, and that 
was the place for which we had taken 
our tickets; therefore Chalmers would 
he sure to wait for us at Chantilly. 

We .started oil' at .a run, but soon 
slackened speed in oi-der not to attract 
attention. Besides which Andy declared 
that there was no need to hurry. We 
I should probably arrive before the train 
in any c.ase. We had intended to go 
I along the line, but were soon called 
j back'. 

I “ Defense de circuloi-,” said one of the 
ofliciaks, pointing to a notice painted U]). 

We did not want to circulate, but to 
go straight fonvard as quickly as possi- 
I Ijle, but we could not ventui-e upon ex- 
])lanations, and returned in silence. We 
showed him our tickets, and he, laughed 
at us, and said we might go on by the next 
train. 

“When?” Andy asked, in a mono- 
syllabio. 

“ Heaven knows ! ” w.ns the answer. 

So we crossed the bridge and started oft’ 
a second time on foot. Speaking of the 
bridge, I may renmi'k that only a week 
or two later that bridge at Creil, with 


I many others, was blown into the ah- by 
I the French in order to check the advance 
of the Cermans again.st Pari.s, and thus 
all dii-ect comumnic.atiou between Palis 
and Boulogne was cut off. But that is 
nothing to what I shall have to relate 
I in'esently. 

Si.x miles ! We wer6 so fresh after our 
long rest in tiie t)'ain, th.at although a 
little stiff, it seemed like nothing. Here 
and there we sighted the railway and 
' .speculated about the trains (of which 
I there were several, all going very .slowly), 
j whether Chalmers were in them or not. 

: We fixed u])Ou one which we felt sure 
was his. ^ 

I ^ “ Come on*! ” said Andy, laughing, “ it 
is the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 

! IVe shall get hi lirst if wc look sharp.” 

I We lost sight of the train again where 
, the road made a bend, and lost our.selves 
1 also in trying to make a short cut to 
overtake it, but kept on gomg ; and after 
the lapse of a couple, of hours or so, found 
' ourselves again, and to our great delight 
I arrived at the railway station at Chan¬ 
tilly just as our train drew' up. 

1 Imagine Ben Chalmers’s surprise at 
I finding us sitting iiatiently upon a hent-h 
yawning, ns if we were tired of waiting 
for him. 

“ Only twenty-rive miles to Paris now.-"’ 
said Andy, as we started once more to 
finish our journej' on foot. A.fter beating 
the rail by a minute and a half in a run 
j of si.x miles, it was not likely that we 
! should want to have any more to do 
( with such a tedious methixl of travelling. 
It would, we all agreed, be a waste, not 
[ only of money, but of time. 

(To be eoTUinued.) 


KOllMAK THE VIKING; OE, THE SHIELD-BOENE BOY. 

By Puofes.sou J. F. Hodgett.s, 

Late Examiner to the TTnioernity of Jloecoic, Pro/esHor in the Imperial College of Practical Science, 

Author of Harold, the Bog-Earl," “ loan Dohroff," cle,, etc. 


CHAPTER XlII.—HOW KORM.AK BCILT TWO >'EW TOWERS AND DISCOVERED AN OLD ONE. 


left Kormak just as he had com- 
' \ pie™ his work on a new engine of 
®i,'vhicli afterwards becamee.xtremely 
pejiular. Ill sieges. He gave the name 
to them, which means tlie 
S or person tliat sets anything free, 
secures any person from harm, as a 
^ iiiiry. But among the most active 
stnillf "®°tt''’'''ghts employed on these 
in,I , 'vere two Englishmen, father 

I'l''* ("''.'other from an Engli.sh 
' of blundering over names at all 
h-S'I!?”"’.'"; ‘>'0 equally English 

toll! ^ ‘""B exactly as they were 

uitn’p *:/’‘'""'ot say) corrupted this name 
Bern nifp'j f'"-‘se towers of wood 

'vliutcvo' i’ ’’■.''■''ouBh they had nothing 
tliilie ni hclLs. The oddest 

little circumstance is 
''■aidii 'oll-towers of churches aftcr- 

‘>'2 w^Sl S"ti!l.''^ 

scaflbl^s ^"’ers w-ere. in effect mere 
tliiin tlio'"*^^ii timber rather higher 

Cv tl'O '^osieged town, 

•’■■‘sy to nin,. “'i"'.ousely strong, and yet 
of small wheeh 

aceis. ihe ground-plan was 


square, and they ro.se like pyramids 
above the level of the walls of .Aquilon. 
They contained three storeys communi¬ 
cating with each other by ladders, and 
trap-doors in cadi floor. Thus each par¬ 
ticular floor was just like the landing- 
! jilace on a modern stairc.ase made to lead 
I from the lowest part of the house to the 
I top. The basement of this wooden tower 
was w'ider than the top, so that to over¬ 
turn it ivas no ea.sy tiusk. Below there 
' swung a ram. One of those belfries was 
intended as a .means to reach a tower 
flanking the Rouen gate, the other to 
attack a second tower not far oil' from 
j the lirst. 

I From the ujjper storey of each belfry 
I there was a khid of drawbridge so con¬ 
trived that as soon as the wooden tower 
was led against the stone building this 
drawbridge would let down, and then the 
warriors rushing along could ])our into 
the top of the, tower or on to any wall 
with terrible elicct. 

When Angantyr understood this plan, 
his foot grew well directly. “Give me 
my arms, Kormak, my son, thou art a 
clever fellow. I likctl.v'iretty toys; the 


sow was not so had, it was the wall that 
irked me. Mow let us try thy belfries; 
are they ready ? )\’hat! we shall try thy 
wood against the Frankish stone 1” 

Kormak was glad to hear A'arl An¬ 
gantyr talk thus about the belfries; it 
gave'him hopes of sure Rucces.s, and they 
were nearly ready. They went to see 
them as they stoocl towering aloft abo\ e 
tlie viking “ lager.” ., , . 

“M’ow look here, Kormak,’ said his 
foster-father, “ these things are well con¬ 
structed—not top-heavy, lad ; but being 
upon wheels, hew shall we make them 
rirm ag.ainst the blows from j'onder 
citizens! ” 

“ That is jirovidod tor. e run tlie 
belfries close .'igainst tlie towers, cast off 
the wheels, and fill the lower part ’'vif'' i 
heavy stones. Those which have crushed 
my sows are lying there, I’ll take them '■ 
aiid enqiloy them tor my belfries. 

“ Thou art a brave boy,and well."'ortIij 
to he a king in Sweden. I think the 
fancy of these wooden towers '"O'"'? 
against the stone the merriest jest i ei cr 

**'’lii due time tlie towers were completed. 
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and it was a moment of intense anxiety 
to the vikings when tlie huge columns 
liegan to move. Countless ropes were 
attached to the lowei- par t near the eight 
w'heels on ■wliich each l>elfry moved, and 
from the part most distant from the 
town—thus, so to say, liehind the belfry— 
four poles projected j between these poles 
eight mighty steeds were harnessed in 
such a way as that their heads should 
face the belfries, they ]ntithmg them, not 
milling. By this means the belfries could 
be pushed close to the walls with loss of 
neither men nor horses. 

The townsmen were a.stonished beyond 
measure. At first they deemed the 


bility to the slight towers of wood. Then 1 
the vikings rushed within and stormed uj) . 
the ladders to the highest floor where the | 
frail drawbridge hung. When this was 1 
lowered what a yell burst forth from all j 
the men of Aquilon ! Now for the first \ 
time did they understand the trick, and 
sought to war against it. How^ 1 The 
vikings still were pouring from the 
bridge on to the battlements in shoals. 
True, they were cut to pieces, but more 
succeeded, and still more rolled on. 
Then cried Ga.spard de Loup, “Fling 
pitch upon their towers, then cast os 
many burning torches as ever ye can 
light upon their wooden carts !" 


we who are descended from those vikings 
who harness fire to our cars, and make it 
drag us tearing through the air, swift as 
the swallow's flight ! But they—our sire.s 
of days gone by—they could not conquer 
fire ! The belfries burnt, and so the 
bridge into the town was broken ! 

Kormak was just in time to leap down 
from a ladder before the engine crash¬ 
ing fell in flames, a heap of blackened 
cinders ! 

The belfry led by Angantyr had shared 
the first one's fate. Burning with baflleil 
rage, the giant yarl was not a jileasaiit 
])icture. Still, in his fiercest wrath, he 
never blamed liis shield-borne boy. 



'‘The Townsmen were astonished beyond measure." 


structure of the helfries an attempt at | 
fortification; and tliat the vikings, roiled j 
and quite disheartened with tlieir losses, 
meant to entrench themselves in forts to 
pass the winter : and had begun, tluis 
early in the summer, to show the towns¬ 
men that they meant to stay and starve 
them into yielding. Hut wlieu they saw 
the towers move against them their con¬ 
sternation knew no bounds. 

At last the belfries reached the walls, 
flespite the storm of arrows, darts, ami 
javelins flung at them from the catapults, 
thick planted on the walls. A fearful 
hail it was ! Huge stones, sliarj) aiTOws, 
barbed javelins, discharged from engines 
worked by many men. The vikings lost 
some men. Still the huge towers moved 
on. 

When close again.st the walls, the 
stones, as has been said, Mere seizetl and 
piled ui)ori the bottom floor, giving sta- 


This was promptly done; and from 
loopholes ana l)attlements stre.ams of 
boiling pitch were cast over the vikings 
and the belfries. 

Wlio shall describe the horrors of that 
fight? The vikings, taught to smile at 
pain and laugh at every norror, groaned 
as the dreadful scalding pitch tore skin 
, and flesli away. They vowed by all their 
I gods a terrible revenge if they should 
take the toMii, as take the town they 
would ! 

But when sufficient i>itch and tar had 
been poured upon the bclfrie.s, a troop of 
women came with many lighted torches 
j and flung tliem at the towers. Oh, how 
they burned ! MTiere were the vikings 
now? They boasted that the elements 
were theirs, that they could tame the 
billows, bend the storms to sail their 
j ships, use stones, nay, rocks, for temples. 
1 But fire I—who can master fire? It is 


The vikings now withdrew, 
second trial l>eiiig such a failure hajj 
somewhat danq^ed their ardour, StiU 
they believed in Kormak. Their lossm 
men had been enonnous, for those v'nj> 
stormed the battlements from their ill- 
fated lielfries never were heard of more. 
80 tliere wa.s no i-ejoicing in the viking 

Kormak was very savji^e in his mow- 
Shame seemed to crush him. He thougl't 
the failures he had undergone sure 
tokens that the gods abandoned hiiij- 
He left the lager when the host returi^i« 
and sought the forest’s solitude, nhen 

3 uite alone he flung himself in sheer 
espair upon the ground, and—for In® 
time since his childhood—"'opt ^ ^ 
The agony of that desj>airing fniio • 
How can we paint its mi.sery? . j ». •- 
“ The Varg i Veum,” Kormak cried, 
shunned by sods and men I What sni' 














I do I ^Vhat can I do to please llie angry 
gods 1 Kaspiir the Wolf sent arrow after 
arrow at iiiy heart. I saw him on the 
lattleinents, and—” 

"Did 1 not tell thee to beware tlie 
wolf!” 

Koruiak looked up. I 

" Thou here 1 ” he cried. “ Comest 
tliou to mock my wretchedness 1 ” Then, 
springing to his feet, he said, “ Art tliou 
an evil spirit sent to taunt me and tell 
the world that 1 am Varg i Veuin ? Mor¬ 
tal thou canst not be, for thou wa-st left 
tehind full many a league aiway in 
Bouen 1 ” 

He rushed forward as if to seize the 
hermit in his grasp, but there was some¬ 
thing in that hermit’s mien that awed 
him. He paused, and gazed in wonder. 
The hermit never moved, but lookeil at 
Komiak with that calm repose that tells 
of strength of will and ptirfect courage. 
There was a grandeur in the whole being 
of the man that quite bewildered Komiak. 

The hermit, without noticing his blank 
and stupid stare, went on : “ Who I am 
I have already told thee. Who I was 
thou soon wilt know. I thought thy 
wound was deeper, it is but a scnitch.” 

“I am not woundetl,” said the youth. 
“Thy passion and despair are so su¬ 
preme, thou canst not tell whether the 
wolf has torn thy flesh or not. An arrow 
irrazed thy neck and that is bleeding. 
Tis nothing more. I see. Farewell ! ” 
Again the hemiit glided awav among 
the tret«, and Kormak stootl with strain¬ 
ing eyes staring after him, but without 
the power to follow. When he sought to 
do so it was too late. He had vanishcti 
entirely. • 

“Stninge 1 AVhat can it be ? Always 
present wdiere I am, knowing my inmost 
tiioughts. I cannot think it evil, the 
caze w.a.s not of hate. It caimot lie of 
prod. All ! wf>e is me, an outcast from . 
the gods and men, it must lie .a black elf 
a-suniiiig earthly form to tempt me 
farther to my doom !” 

Not knowing what he did or whither 
he wa.s going, Komiak blundered on 
deeper into the forest until lie founil that 
he mul quite lost his way ! 

Rousetl by the unpleasant feeling, he 
tnme<l, and thinking to reach the lager 
by walking in the opposite direction to 
that which he had hitherto pursued, he 
at length found him.self in an open ghule. I 
Here to his astonisimieiit he .saw a ruineil ' 
iiuildiiig, not larger in circumference 
than the ordinary “ hall ” of the Scan- 
■dinavi.tn free landowner or small noble, 
bat the walls were of immense strength, 
showing that it had lieim a fortification 
of some importance in former time.s, pro- 
liably built by tlie ancient Romans on 
their first setting up the standard of 
Home in Gaul. Of course Komiak knew 
nothing about Roman fortification, but 
his sojourn in Nomiandy had taught him 
-oDicthing of the old race that from their 
lair b^ide the Tiber sent out their 
legions to enslave the world, until the 
liotlis, the Wends, the English and Jute.s 
combined to free the world ! So much 
he knew of Rome. 

He gazed in wonder at the ruinixl 
tower, when on a sudden a rustling met 
liis ear. He st-arteil, listened—it became 
more plain. Yes, there were footsteps in 
that ruined tower. Then there were 
voices speaking such a barbarous mixture 
of German words with French th.at 
Kormak had much ado to understand 
tlieir s<-nse. 
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“Yes^^wiicJ a voice, *‘I thought there out. The last he understood, however, 
was a path under the earth from Aquilon. because he knew the Romish Fninks 
Strange I should never find it till to- called him the pirate boy. It must be 
day ! borne in mind tnat when from his foiled 

“ Most strange indeed. It vras a fear- attack he had retunietl dispirited and 
ful walk along those darkling vaults, faint to hide him in the forest, he had 
By ikll the saints, I like it not. Know's thrown ofi‘ the helmet with tlie wings 
anv man the seciet but thyself 1 ” and laid aside his shield, but had retained 

“No, not a soul; I would not raise his shirt of mail, his sw’ord and spear, 
false hopes among the townsfolk, and Now’ w'heii he hearti the words which 
said no word of my suspicion that there we have given above, he rapidly resolved 
was such an outlet. Ha I ha 1 ha! We to make another stroke to gain posses- 
now may laugh the pirate boy to scorn, sinn of the fatal town, for such it seemed 
We have him on tlie hip, and food is safe to him. He drew his sword and entered 
for our half-famished townsmen.” the old ruin. 

Kormak could not quite make all this I {To u contimud.) 



Society hiin been called 
to {HUM through another 
period of severe trial. An outbreak of sus¬ 
picion on the j)art of the young king, who 
won stirred up by hostile chiefs, recently 
thrcatencil the expulsion of the niis-sionaries. 
In the miilst of the excitement three Waganda 
youtlw, who liad been laptized, w'ere cruelly 
mt to death. First they were tortured by 
laving their anns cut off, and were then 
hinnu alive to a scaffolding, under which a 
tire was ma<le, and they were slowly burned 
to death. Mugnsi and'his men mocked them, 
and l>adc them pray now* if I.sa Masiva would 
rescue them from his hands. “The dear 
lads," says Mr. Mackay, “ clung to their 
faith, and in the fire they sang, ‘Killa siku 
tunsifu* (‘Doilv, daily sing tlie praises!’). 
Our hearts breaking." A conspiracy against 
the young king still further incroaaed the 
jieril, but it was finallv .surmounted. Now 
everything looks hujieful again. 


A Monument to Robinson Crv.soe. 

The fishing village of Largo, in Fife, lays 
claim to the honour of being the birthplace 


of .Alexander Selkirk, the prototype of 
Alexander Selkirk's “ Robinson Crusoe." 
The story goes that he woa liorn there in 
107fi, and tliat he left his native shores in 
disgust at the interference of the se.ssion 
of the |»arish in a squabble which he hiul 
with hiK brother. After his residence on 
tliian Femandez Selkirk is said to have 
returned, bringing w ith him his gun, sea- 
chest, and cap, which he had with him 
when “monarch of all he surveyed" on 
the desolate island. Some time ago a 
public movement was set on foot to raise 
sulisGriptions for the purpose of erecting a 
inonumeDt to “ Cnisoe " in Largo. The 
money, however, came in so slowly that 
<>ne of the liH-al magnates came forwanl 
end offered to liear (he whole expense of 
t.ie scheme. As the result of this tlicre 
li.is just been completed a life-size statue 
i.j bronze of “ Holuiison Crusoe," to l>e 
j laced in a niclio in “Cnisoe's Cottage,’^ 
lu the princi|HiI street of the village. 


“Second Wind." 

Every boy who has run a mile knows 
wliat It ia to gain a “second wind,” 
though he may not l>c able to ex]>laiii 
wliy* one minute he is out of breath and 
tlie*next feels ns if be could run several 
miles. A writer in “ Longman's Maga¬ 
zine" gives this explanation: “Inordi¬ 
nary breathing we use only a |M)rtion of 
our lungs, the ceils at the extremity not 
being )>rouglit into play. This is the 
reason why tliose who are not * in train¬ 
ing,’ and who try to run for any distance, 

I S4MU1 begin to gasp, and unless tliey arc 
I courageous enough to fiersevere in spite of 
the choking sen.sation, are forced to stop; 
but if they will ]^r8€vere the choking goes 
i otf, and the result is what is known 
I ‘second wind.’ When the‘second wind'is 
! fully established the ninner does not become 
! out of breath, but goes on running as long as 
j his legs will carry him. The fact is, that on 
, starting, the fartlie.st iwrtions of the lungs 
are ch^ed with air, and the remainder do 
not supply air enough to meet the increased 
; circulation cause<l by exercise. By degrees, 
j however, the neglected cells come into play, 

1 and when the entire lung is in working onlcr 
I the circulation and respiration again Iwilance 
I each other, and the 'second wind* Is the 
result. Now let the remler re^ieat his ex|«ri- 
ment of holding his breath against time, hut 
first let him force out of liis lungs every 
particle of air tliat he can exfiel, and then 
draw os deep a breath as Ids lungs will hold. 
If this be repeated seventy or eighty limes 
by way of imitation of the whale, the exiicri- 
fiienter will find that he can hohl his breath 
for a minute ami a half witliout incon¬ 
venience. Siiould ho be a swimmer lie 
should ahvay.s lake this i*rcraiition liefiiro 
‘taking a header,’and he will find that he 
cun swim for a con-idorahle distance licforo 
he needs to rise for breath. * 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


CHESS. 


TNDLV make a si»<»oial 
note of the follow- 

in^r:_ 

Drawing 
Competition. 

The lietter to admit of the wild flowers in 
tin's conijielitiou {seep. 78) l)ein" drawn from 
Nature, the last day for sending in is altered 
from Mart-h 31st to Ma>/ 31*7. 


(Contimted from pago 102 ) 

Problem No. 115. 

By II. F. L. JIEYER. 


White tc- play, aud mate in two (2) moves. 


DtisifjN for Boy’s Own’’ Home. 

The iiLstructions as to this {acc p. 70) should 
l*e carefully read. Tlie main need.s are a 
goml dining and also sitting room for the 
lM)ys (with private sitting room for tlie matron, 
kitolien, etc.), and a.s many l>e(lrooms as can 
l>e had for the money. If the latter are sufli- 
ciently large to hold two single iron hed.steads 
each it would suffice. 


SuU'TION.S. 

{Ccntinxi(dfro)n page 070.) 

’ Problem No. 10r>. pagc543.— ID,—Kt from 
n:\ to K 5. 20, (,»—K .3, Kt—K B 4. 21, 

B-B4(r), KtxQ. 22, BxQ, Kt x B. 2:^ 
ItxKl, B-K 3. 24. QK—Ksq., Kt-B5. 
2.'i, Kt—2, Kt X K, and wins.—(c) if Q—B 4, 
then Kt x B. 22. x Kt at Kt 5, J5—K .3, and 
wins the game. 

Problem No. IOC, page 638.—1, Kt—Q 5, 
Kx Kt (dis. ch.) (or, «. b). 2, Q 3 mate. 
— {ft) t^xP (cli.) 2, Kt—K3 mate. — (b) Kt 
—B 4. 2, Kt—Kt 6 mate. 

1 iT.ouLE-M No. 107, page G3S.— 1, K—Kt 6, 


and after Black’s move, WInte mates accorxl- 
ingly witli Q, K, or B, giving mate on i?»> 
s(iuarcs in 21 ways. 

Problem No. lOS, page 070.—1, K —H Cf, 
P—Q 3. 2, P—K 0, Px P. 3, Kt x P (eh. ), 
Kx B (orrr). 4, Kt—Kt "> mate.—-((0 N—Q 3_ 
4, B—K 5 mate. 

PRonLT:M No. 100, page 703.—1, Q—K .3 
: PxKt (m o, f), r, cf). 2, .3 (ch.). K 

moves. 3, PxPmate.—(o) K—B5. 2, <4 — 

.3 (ch.), KxQ.‘ 3, Kt-K 5 mate.—(o) 
K—B 3. 2, Kt—K 5 (ch.), K—Q 4. .3, Q — 
(> 4 mate.—(r) BxB P. 2, Q—Q 4 (cli.), 
K—B3. 3, Kt—K 5 mate.—(</) P—K 4. 2, 
Q—Q 3 (ch.), K—K 3. 3, Kt—Kt 7 mate. 

Problem No. IIO, page 703.—1, P—Kt 5, 
K—B 4 (orrr, b. r). 2, B5 (ch.), K mover*. 
3, B mates accordingly.—(a) K—(^ 4. 2, li 

—B 3, P—K 7. 3, B 6 mate.—(6) K — 
Bo. 2, Q—K Bf> (ch.), K-Kt6. 3, B— 
K sq. mate.—(r) P—Kt H. 2, —K 6 (oh.), 

K—Q ,3 or B 5. 3, Q—Q G or Kt—It .'t 
accordingly, mate. 

I Problem No. Ill, pageTSii,— 1, B—Kt 7 
(ch.), RxB. 2. H—K8(ch)., BxB. 3, Px 
I II Incoming a B (cli.), K—Kt sq. 4, Q or It 
I X It mate. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

I’. H. B. (Brondeshury.)—You give only 
one line of play in your tlji*ec-mover, hut you 
ought to give every one of Black's ten moves. 
There i.s no mate after K takes R. IStudy the 
lessons on prohlem-eonstruction in volume v.,. 
pages 79, 271, etc. 

“Clincher.”— You cannot solve Problem 
85 hy 1, Bishop to c 5 check, King to c 7 ; 2, 
PaAvn to a 8 a Castle, for Block will now 
move the Rook to d 7 or c 8, and the Queen, 
cannot mate on c 8. 


ILDERIM THE AFGHAN: 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BOEDEIL f 

Bv D.win Ker, ! 

Author 0 / " Ttie JJotl Slatf tn Bokhara," “ l-'rom the Hudson to the Neva," etc., etc. I 

I 

CHAPTER XIII.—A MOHAMJIEDAN FESTIVAL. 1 

M e. Wolfrrt’s prophecy c.ime true, for kindling into fury, iind the glances which and strip.sof coloured paper, while Behind 
the next day treateel our heroes to ' .some of them sliot at the group of boys them came a tall man in a closely-Iitting . 
sucli a s|)ectacle as noneof them had ever I in pa.sBing were wortliy of the sepoy i yellow divss, .striped witli broad I»rs of 
seen l)efore. Kven I’liil hiummei-ton was muideiers of 1857. ' Black so as to give liim a grotesque re- 

fain to admit that “it went ahead of; “These good fellows seem to be just semblancetoatiger,wbichwascon.sider- 
Fourth of July.” The whole town seemed | piningforachanceofeuttingourthroats,” ably increased by his sliarp white teeth 
to be astir, and the du.st thrown uj) by I ob.sm-ved Leigliton. “ They mav be going and fierce Irlack eye.s, ai}d by the elastic ' 
the mart’ll of the great host that tame to a feast, hut they look mutli more in vigour of all his movement.s. ‘ 

rolling ))ast, thou.sands upon tliou.sands, the humour for a tight! ” ' The wliole party were .shouting and 

some afoot, some on horseback, .some in very singular group approached at yelling with tlie full power of theiriungs, 

clumsy carts drawn by the liunip-necked , that moment. High upon a pile of dried a.s if tlio amateur tiger hiul mustered all 
bullocks of the country, hung o\ cr the grnss that rocked and swayed with every his family for a musical rehearsal. But j 
pageant like a cloud. ' movement of the bullock-cart that tiore the noi.se, which would have been hideous | 

Every .street was like a ripe clover-lield it, sat an old man with a long grey Ijeard, enough if heard by itself, was quite lost | 
with tlie pudle.ss succession of gay colours, whose sc.aiity clothing gave to view a in the deafening, iinivpr.sal upixiar that 
blue, crimson, yellow, purple, green, and i frame as gaunt and withered as a skeleton, billowed tlirougli the whole city as the 
white; for every Mohammedan in tlie , In his hands he held a miniature copy of proce.ssion advanced, .scaring sundry 
cityh.ad put on his liest clothes in honour the ordinary Mohammedan mosque, with nervous tourists with the idea that an- 
of tlie day, and <lown to the very poorest | all its domes and minarets, which, skil- other rebellion had broken out, or that a 
all wiM’c in holiday trim. j fully wrought in tinsel, glittered in tlio des])erate riot must be going on in every 

liut tliere was no holiday look on i sunshine like polished .silver. Around part of Romhay at once, 
the swarthy, tieree-cyed faces, in which j him clustered ,a knot of gaily-dres.sed i “You’ll see thousands of f.ho.se toy 
I -avage excitement seemed gradually ; boy.s, fantastically adorned with ribbons I mosques in the streets to-day,” said 
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.Arthur; “and towards rveniiig thry'll 
cany them all down to tlic sea and dip 
them in the water. I don't exactly know 
TV hat for."* 

“But whats all this sliow about, any 
way, Mr. Wolfertt*” iiujuired Bliil. - “1 
meant to have asked you yesterday, only 
I forgot someliow,*’ 

“It's m honour of Hoosein, a ^loham- 
nuHlan chief, who was killed long ago, 
and whom they consider a saint and a 
martyr.*’ 

“H'liatT Have these ilnssnlnian fel¬ 
lows got saints of their own ‘1 ’’ cried Pliil. 

I always thought they oared for nobody 
hut old Mohammed liimself." 

“ Well, he’s their chief inau. of course ; 
hut most of tliese saints were connected 
with him in some wa}*. This man 
H<w 5 ein, for instance, was his grandson.” 

At this |>oint t heir talk was interrupted 
hy the sound of a measured tramp com¬ 
ing up the road, fiiid a detacliment of the 
native jKiIice, looking very picturesque 
in their dark-blue frock-coats, bmss but¬ 
tons, and flat red caji.s, came marching 
pOvst with a businesslike expression on , 
their lean, coflee-coloured faces, ■wliich j 
showed that tliey expected to be fully I 
enqvloyed lK?fore lonp:. j 

These fellows will Imve enough to do I 
to-davP’ said Mr. Wolfert, gravely; “I ■ 
oniv hoTve none of them wi II get killed or ' 
hurt.” I 

“is there ^oing to he a fi'e’e fight,, 
tlieni"’ asked Phil 8 uiiiiiieitoii, witli I 
sjwrkllng eyes. 

‘‘There always is,” .answered Artliur ; 

“ when tlie.se .\Iohainuiedim fellows get 
exeited about anything they're, worse 
than niaduien.” 

‘‘But you didn't finish telling us about 
Iloosein, Mr. Wolfert,'’ cried Leighton. 

“ Oive us the story, please, for wlieu I see 
a thing of this sort going on, I like to 
know all about it.” 

“ Well, Wasliington Irving has told the^ 
story in his ‘ Sucee.ssors of Mahomet ’ 
letter than any one is likely to do it 
.again ; but here’s something that m ill 
tell it you better than^/ can, anyhow.'’ 

Re stepped back into the drawing¬ 
room as he spoke, and returned with a 
large portfolio, from whicli he drew tliree 
coloui-ed prints of hu ge size, and spread 
them out upon the table. 

The boys crowded eagerly to look at 
them, and having once looked, remained 
silently gaziii" as if uituhle to withdraw 
their eyes. The pictures themselves were 
evidently mere reduced copies of large- 
sizixl oil-paintings ; but all three luul a 
grim power and vividness lieyond the 
.scope of words to convey, si liich held the 
eager young critics as it spellbound. 

In "the Isvckground of the opening 
picture (whicli w.as entitled “The L,a.st 
I’rnyer'') lay a bare, sandy, interminable 
waste, the de.stroying beat of whicli was 
skilfully' suggested by tlie quivering film 
that lioveredover it. In the middfe dis¬ 
tance, ca.sting a black sluulow ujioii the 
Jiot. brassy yellow of the desert, loomed 
•an indi.stinct ma.ss of wild figui'es and 
turbanvfl he.'idsanti bri.stling spear-points 
spread out in such a way as completely 
to hem in the little group in the fore¬ 
ground. 

Tlie latter consisted of a merejhandful 
of men in Arab dres.s, standing shoulder 
to shoulder Is'liind a rude breastwork of 
earth and stones. Corpses were lying 
thick on livery side, while the bandaged 
limbs and blond-besmeared faces of the 
haggard, ghastly, hollow-eyed survivors 


j told their own story' ; but they’ still 
gathered with IcKiks of unalterable devo¬ 
tion around a figure that seemed to d« arf 
every other in the whole picture. 

Thi.s was a riian of noble presence .and 
eomiii.'indiiig stature, wlio, kneoliiig in 
their niid.st with his crimsoned sword 
beside him and his blood-stained h.ands 
folded upon his brearst, was lifting liis 
deep, earnest eyes tow.ards heaven with a 
look of calm, fearle.ss resignation, ming led 
with stern, wari'ior-like resolve, sucli as 
Leonidas might have worn while watch¬ 
ing his last sun go down behind the 
rocky heights of Thennoitylie. 

“Is that Hooseiii himself?” asked 
Frank, in a low voice, 
j Arthur nodded, and pointed to the 
second picture, which was called “ The 
: L.nst Fight.” 

j Hei’e the tlireatened assault w.as seen 
at its heijjht. The clenched teeth, and 
.set, grim faces of the combatants loomed 
spectrally through a whirlwind of firing 
dust and hacking bkules and stabbing 
spears and struggling limbs in every pos¬ 
ture of furious strife or convulsive agony. 
High in the midst the towering figuie of 
Hoosein, sheltering liis terrified child 
with one .arm (in which a broken arrow 
could be seen sticking), hewed right and 
left with the other at his swarming as¬ 
sailants with the strength of a giant, the 
grand cidiimess of his face being now re¬ 
placed by a blaze of .savage aniour wliich 
transfigured it almost bey'ond recogni¬ 
tion. 

Nothing could be more gloomily im¬ 
pressive than the contrast between tlie 
turious life of this picture and the ghostly 
lifelessness of the third and last, wliicii 
bore the name, “ At Peace.” The camp¬ 
fires of the conqueioi's twinkled fnintly 
in the far distance tlirough tlie fast-fall¬ 
ing sliadows of night, beneath which tlie 
I dim, unending level of the great desert 
looked va.sterand drearier than ever. In 
the foreground, upon a lieap of dead, lay 
Hoosein, his nerveless fingers still grasp¬ 
ing the broken sword, his maiigleu arm 
still embracing bis dead child, and a stray' 
gleam of moonlight play'iiig over liis 
white, still face, which was already set¬ 
tling into the calmness of eternal repose. 

“Ugh ! ” said Phil Suiiinierton,turning 
impatiently away ; “ it makes one feel 
batl only' to Innk at that! Fancy that 
brave fellow fighting the wliole crowd, 
with hard IV anybody to back liini ! I 
only wish Fd been there to stand by him 
again-st them all!” 

“And so do 1! ” cried Leighton, with a 
flush of excitement on his hand-some 
face. 

“ And Ialzo,” grunted Ullmann, clench¬ 
ing a fist like a -shoulder of mutton. 
“Well,” resumed Mr. Wolfert, “ever 
since that civil war in which Hoosein fell, 
he, and libs father. All (who was murdered 
about the same time),* have ni.ade a 
greater split among the Moliainiiiedans 
after their death than in their lifetime. 
Those who iiwereiioe them as saints and 
martyrs are called ‘Sliialis;’ those who 
condenin them, and think it served them 
right, .are called ‘>Sunis and these two 
sects divide the Mohammedan church 
between them, just like Catholic.3 and 
Protestants among ourselves. One of the 
rca.sons why Persia and Afghanistan are 
so bitter against eaeh other is that the 
Afghans are rno.stly' Kunis, while the Per¬ 
sians ai-e iShiahs.” 

• All's other sou Hnssaii, was cut off by poison. 


“ And the people liere are iSliiahs too. I 
suppose,” sivid Frank, “as they' celebrate 
Hoo.sein’s fastival 1 ” 

“ To be sure they are, and very bigoted 
,Sliialis indeed. 1 jiity .any Suni who gets 
in among tliein to-day !" 

After lunch, the boys being very' 
anxious to have a nearer view of the 
festival, they took a lia<’k-carriage ami 
drove across the city' in the direction of 
the native quarU-v. Having penetrated 
a little way into it, Arthur directed the 
driver to halt at the gate of a small 
garden, in the middle of which stood a 
tall white house, quaintly carved and 
oinamented. 

At this point Mr. Wolfert dismissed the 
carriage, and, knocking at the gate, en¬ 
tered with his party, after exchanging a 
few' words with the native servant who 
opened it. 

“This house Indongs to a Hindu gentle¬ 
man yvho’s a great friend of mine,” he 
explained. “He’s not .at home now, but 
lie won't mind our going in, and you’ll 
have as goo<l a view of wdiat’s going on 
from tlie back windows as y'ou re likely 
to get nnywlicre.” 

Ho IiikI no time to .say more, for now 
the dull, muffled sound, not unlike the 
distant moan of a stormy sen, which had 
haunted them for some time past, rose all 
at once into a clamour so terrific tliat 
tliey could not even hear themselves 
speak. Following their conductor up a 
broad stone stair, they pa.s.sod through a 
sp.aciou.s di-awing-rooni furnished quite 
in European style—its only Eastern fea¬ 
ture being the huge punkah (.swing-fan) 
w'liich hung motionle.ss from the ceiling 
—and, emerging upon a covered veran¬ 
dah, came face to face with a scene which 
none of them ever forgot. 

Flight below them lay a vast open 
space, so thickly crowded that it seemed 
literally' pavetl with human heads. A 
strange crowd it was, arrayed in all the 
colours of the rainbow, and surging to 
and fro iiices-saiitly like waves driven by 
a storm. Not a figure wa.s still, not a 
tongue wa.s silent, in the whole of that 
great assemblage ; and amid tlie stun¬ 
ning uproar and frantic gesture of these 
grim holiday-makers, the amazed boys 
almost thought that they uiu.st have 
come hy mistake into an open-air meet¬ 
ing of raving lunatic.s. Look where they 
might, they saw nothing but convulsed 
faces, gn,a.shiiig teeth, eyes starting like 
those of a mad dog, hands fiercely 
cleiiclied or clawing frantically at the 
empty air, red swollen tongues lolling 
out of fo.am-drippiiig jaws, while the yell 
of “ Ya Hoosein ! ” (Oh Hoosein) seemed 
to split the very .sky. 

M ilder and wilder grew the excite¬ 
ment, fiercer and fiercer the shrieks and 
struggles of the maddened crowd. Every' 
moment some fresh victim droiiped to 
the ground, writliiiig and foaming at the 
mouth, to be dragged away hy his friends 
or trampled under foot by Kis neiglibour.s. 
just as it might happen. Many g,ashed 
themselves xvith knives, .and the blood, 
streaming over their convulsed limbs and 
distorted fe,atures, heightened the un- 
p.artlily horror of their apjiearance. Even 
the stolid Ullmann turned away in dis¬ 
gust, and Frank muttered to himself that 
Mr. Wolfert w.as not far wrong in calling 
them “ worse than madmen.” 

All at once tliere came a dead hush, 
more terrible than even the hideous u ■ 
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roar which had preceded it, and then a , 
stem hum ran through the whole throng, 
deep and threatening as the growl of a , 
hungry tiger. A strong body of men in 
Hindu dress hod just appeared at the I 
I comer of the ground, and were beginning i 
I to file along one side of it. I 

I “The Hindu workmen from the fac- ^ 
I tories,” muttered Mr. Wolfert. “ What 
can have possessed them to go home by 
this road to-day, of all days it the year 1 
There'll be murder done, as sure as I 
stand here! ” 

What followed was sudden ns a thun¬ 
derclap. No one ever knew who first 
raised the cry of “,Suni!’ but it was all 


have done little to stem that sea of blood¬ 
thirsty savages. Despite all their efforts, 
their close-ranked formation soon yielded 
to the tremendous pressure, and they 
were parted from each other and whirled 
away in nil directions, a red cap and blue 
frock-coat lieing seen tloating here and 
there like a bubble on the w-aves of the 
living sea. Of all who had plunged into 
it, hnrdljr one came back unhurt. 

“This is getting serious,” said .■\rthur 
Wolfert, with a very grave look on his 
bold, sunburneil face. 

“Will they have to call out the sol¬ 
diers, do you think ? ” asked Frank. 

“ I'm afraid there’s nothing else for it," 


I Whish ! splash ! and a second jet, fol¬ 
lowed by another and another, burst upon 
the astounded rabble from the great fire- 
engine, which was nosv plainly visible at 
the corner of the ground, with on English 
officer superintending rt.s action. Cap.s 
and turbans flew- on all sides like shreds 
of paper from a firework, .anil scores of 
prostrate fomis were seen floundering 
nelplessly in the great puddle of liquid 
mud below. 

There was no more thought of fighting: 
j even the burning .Moslem zeal was 
quenched by this sudden throwing of 
cold water upon it. All who could run 
ran, the rest hobbled after them, and the 
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one to these human tigers whether the 
approaching strangers were Sunis or 
Itrahmins. The wild-beost longing to 
tear and kill had ls>cn aroused, and must 
be glutted, no matter how. One forward 
heave of the crowd, a sudden yell, a 
whirling eddy of tossing amis and savage 
faces towanls one mrticular spot, and 
Hindu and Mussulman were, at each 
other's throats in earnest. Before any 
one hiul time to speak the whole plain 
w.as one welter of furious fight, blows ball¬ 
ing thick ns hail, and men dropping fast 
on every side. 

The Hindus fought as men fight for 
their lives, but they had no chance 
against the overwhelming numbers and 
ferocious energy of the Mohammedans. 
For one instant the rush of the as.sault 
w.as checked as the native police thrust 
themselves into the fray, but had they 
' '11 ten times as numerous they could 


.answered Arthur, shaking his head. 
“See, they've got their knirrs out now, 
and it’s high time to interfere when it 
comes to that J” , 

•lust then there came from the farther 
side of the scene of action a trampling 
of horse-hoofs and a rumble of wheels, 
at which all the four st.ai-ted and looked 
Vil.ankly at each other. Were the authori¬ 
ties really bringing down artilh i i/ to 
day upon this close-packed ma.ss of 
luman life, in which a single volley of 
musketry woulil have made an absolute 
m.ass.acre 1 The confusion visible among 
the rioters showed that t/icy too had 
heard and understood the ominous sound; 
but before they laul even time to draw 
Back there was a sharp hiss, a loud spla.sh, 
and right into the thick of the mob burst 
a tremendous spout of ice-cold water, 
literally blowing them off their feet by 
dozens! 


liattle-field was emptieil in less than ten 
minutes. 

♦ * * * 

“ Well, T guess th.at was a right smart 
idea," said Phil .Sunimerton, as they 
\\ atched the rout; “ and if I was cora- 
mander-in-chief here I'd promote that 
officer right away ! ’’ 

“ If he hasn’t been under fire he s been 
under iciifer.' ” lauglnsl Frank Leighton, 
"and that’s sometime.s nearly os Imd. 
He ought to have a modal, anyhow ! 

“But a medal must have the name ot 
some battle on it," object.'d Phik^‘ nn« 
what battle could he siiy this was 1 
“The Battle of Wnt- rloo, to b*' sure 
said -Mr. Wolfert. , . , 

This unexpecteil joke was received wiin 
a shout of laughter by the boys, who 
i thenceforth always spoke of the Bombay 
I riot as “ Waterloo." 

[ (To to conf.'rctrg.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A CANVAS CANOE. 


V.Y E. T. Ltttlewood, m.a., 

Peterhoust Boat C/u&, Camt/rUige, and ifedway liouiiig Club. 


PART II. 



T he ooverin" is best made of what is known 
by linen^Tiners as “crash.” strong and 
• lose. It must oe wide enough to go coin- 
y letel^ under the canoe, and can be had about 
oft. wide, which will be quite wide enough. 
•Seven yarda of it will be sufficient. 


the middle and 
work* towards 
the ends, and 
always ]»nU 
straight away 
from like keel, 
and not along 
the gunwale. 
Then ]mt in a 
second set i>f 
tacks half way 
l>etween the first set of tacks 
- " on one side, pulling fairly 

tiLditly. Then on tlie other 
side put in tacks opy>osite to 
the latter, pulling as tightly 
as possible. The best way 
to do this is to seize the canvas with 
a pair of pincers, so that on pulling you 
can get the head of the pincers just over 
the gunwale, wdion they can be used as 
a lever to give an extra pull. A tack may 
then be put in on the outside of the gun- 


thi.s way tlie folds will disappear, and the 
canvas be stretched tight ana well fastened 
to the • unwale. Leave that portion within 
a foot of each end untacked. Next cut away 
all that tx>rtion which projects beyond the 
stem and stem-post; turn the edges in, and 
tack along the edges at moderate distances. 
Bisect tliese distances, and these again, till 
you have a very close row of taclw, as in 
Fig. 12. Pull fairly tight, but not too tight, 
and do not use pincers for this part, t^uarter* 
inch tacks will l>e best. The ends may be 
cut out and put on, lapping the crlges over 
the side, as shown in Fig. 12, and enou^^h 
canvas will be left to hll the yjart along the 
sides of the well, into which the canvas should 
be tacked with a line row of tacks, after- 
ward.s Ijcing stretched over the gunwale. 
Tlie canoe will now l>o comjdotely covered in 
except the well. Before putting on the top. 
how’ever, give the lower part outside a good 
coating of boiled linseecf-oil. This will -be 
most of it absorlkcd into the canvas. The 
same may he done afterwards with tlie top. 
When this is dry—that is, after tw'O or three 
klays—give another goml coating of the same. 
Then yiaint.tl'e canoe according to taste. 
Two coats for the Ixittom will be advisable, 
and paint which will stand water well should 
lie used. It would he well to paint the frame¬ 
work with one coat liefore covering. 

Make a stretelier (Fig. 13) for the feet of 
Ain. board, and slips to fit it into (Fig. 10), 
with stops on the fhwr. Also a backboard of 
Ain. hoard to correspond (Fig. 14). Each 
piece in tlie latter maf* l»e 18in. x 4in. They 
should lie nailed into two cro.s.s-pieces liehinkl, 
so as to fonn a hollow for hack, and should 
l*e placed 2in. apart, to allow a space for 
the spine. I prefer myself to fit in the 
backlKiard by means of stoyis on the floor 
and hack of the well, making it keep one 
position, and that at a considerable sloi>e, 





n 



To put on the canvas, turn the canoe over. 
Lay tne canvas with the centre line along tlie 
keel. Stretch it w ell by pulling at each end, 
and tack it through the middle at the extreme 
< nds with a few tacks in a temporary manner. 
l"'3t in temporary tacks alon^ the gunw'ale at 
' Mente inteivaJs, stretching slightly, and 
tndeavonr to get rid of all folds. Begin in 


w’ale. Half-inch galvanised tacks will do. 
Now remove the temwrary set of tacks. To 
get rid of folds, wiiicli will not occur along 
tlie keel, but along the gunwale, keep bi¬ 
secting the distance between two consecutive 
tacks by another tack, so that the canvas is 
equally loose on each side of it, always now 
pulUjig the canvas as tightly as possible. In 


and have not found a sAvinging backlx»ard so 
comfortable as some apjicar to have done. 

For the paddle, for wiiich I think al>out 
7ft. Oin. long over all is a good lengtli, take a 
light, clean piece of yellow pine or hr JAin. 
X IJin., not more, and 6ft. long. In the ends 
of Uiis cut slots 6in. long, each to receive two 
pear shaped pieces of ^ry light Ain. plank 
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1ft. 3in. X Sin. Nail them through with 
<‘opj)er nails if possible. The blades shoiibl 
l>e at n;;ht angles to the thickest direction <»f 
llie Iiandle. Before nailing-in shave down 
the handle from an oval of l.Uii. x l^iii. for . 
2ft. of the middle to an oval of al)out IJin. ' 
X iin. near the beginning of the blades. 
Tlie handle should liave its full thickness at 
the beginning of the blade, bnt .slionkl be well 
lapcre<l oil* along the blade, so a.s to be rpiite 
thin at its middle, wliere it emls. It should 
have its full breadtli across the breadth of 
the blade. The blade itself may l>e shaved 
oil' thinner towards the edges. I do not think 
that for ordinary purposes any strip of copper 
or tin need l>e put round tiie blade, and the 
weiglitLs increased by using it. The great thing 
about a jiaddle is tliat it slionld be as light a.s 
jKissible, and. if it appears ai)le to stand it, it 


may be reduced still furtlier. It may l>e 
painted or varnislied, all bat two feet in the 
middle. I find no rings on the i>addle.s neces¬ 
sary. 

A short strip nailed ontsble tlio gunwale in 
the middle of tlie canoe is a good thing ; it 
prerent.H wear from the paddle, and forms 
soiuetliing to catch hold of in lifting the 
canoe. A short i>uter keel is also a good 
tiling at each end to prevent wear; but in 
making holes for the nails through the can* 
MUi into the keel care must l3e taken to turn 
in the edges round each liole, to tack witli a 
close circle of tacks, anti paint well, so as to 
render the place watertight. 

An apron is seldom wantetl, but mayl>c made 
of canvas remlered waterproof witli Iniiled 
oil if tlesired. It Ls well to fasten some in¬ 
flated bladders in each end .so as to make the I 


canoe a diminutive lifeboat in case of an n 
set or of a hole being knocked in licr. 

The canoe will now lie ready for launcbin 
The owner .should learn to put lie.r careful 
into the water and take her out by himself 
to carry her on his shtmbler. ?>ujKTHno 
wood may be cut from tbe central 
the shapes, and also from along tlie Keel l 
wards the ends liefore covering. The flo 
forms a considerable item in tbe weight, co 
scf^ucutly tins slionld l>e made no wider 
thicker than neces.sary. In p-addling, lea 
to reach well forward and back, with a gO' 
swing of the body from .side to side. 

Such a canoe aa de.scril>eJ will ho found 
wear well, and one' •made tw iii\*^elf for 
friend two years ago is nnw in use, and qui 
waterliglit. 

(the end.) 
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D e. O abell continued to bold office until 
1823, when he resigned, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Dr. \Villiams. This gentleman 
was the son of the Kcv. 1 hmicl WillianiH, Fel¬ 
low* of Winchester, and also the grandnephew 
of thecelelniUcd Sir W. Blackstone. Howa.s 
head master for twelve years, and was uni¬ 
versally l.teloved au«l res|>ecte<l. He was 
indeed just the man to <leal with Ixiys—a 
strict disciplinarian, and iincoinpromisiug in 
his opj><>.sition to evil of all kinds, hut gene- 
roips, warm-heartc«l, and foigiving as few 
men ever were. “ I have known some old 
Wykehamists who did not like tlio school,” 
said one of his old pupils tome ; “ Imt I never 
knew one that did not like There were 

some disturl>ance» in his time, owing mainly 
to the defects in the Pnefeclorial system in 
tjommouers, which did not ■work as well ns it 
did in College; but bis autlioiity, as soon as 
it wjis ai^icaled to, was always adequate to 
jmt them down. He numbered some very 
distinguished men among his pupils, as, for 
example, Loixls Selbome, Sherbrook, Card- 
well, and Penzance, Bishop Word.sworth, of 
liincoln, Lor<l Lyons, ana Sir Beauchamp 
Walker, K.C.B. 

Dr. Williams always went by the name of 
“ ( Jaffer, ’ and was so generally called by that 
.sobriquet, tliat occasionally awkward mi.s- 
takes were made. A lady seated next to him 
at dinner one day told him that her brother had 
lieen at Winchester “ in old (laffer’.s time,’*hav- 
ingno idea but that “Dr. (latfer” was a real 
])ersonage. I imagine the nickname w.as due 
to hi-s genial and hearty character, whicli is 
associated in people’s nnnds with the idea of 
the old Eugiisli peasant. He liad a keen 
sense of Iminoiir and was ready-witted. The 
late Warden Huntingford, who was a good 
but somewhat {Hidaiitic .scholar, one day took 
liim to task for talking of “ an horticultural 
show.” “ lloriioiiltural, sir,” exclaimed the 
warden. “ I am surprised to hear a scholar 
like you make such a mistake.” “Why, 
rt'ally, Mr. Warden,” said Dr. M'illiams, “I 
thought tlie otlier sounded more natural.” 
“ Ha, sir, you have me there, I confess,” re¬ 
joined the warden. 

Dr. Williams retired in 1835; and Dr. 
Molierly, aftcrwanls Bishop of Salisbury, took 
Ills place. He had a long tenure of office, re¬ 
maining head master for no less a period than 
thirty-two years, and his reign was remarkable 
for many and most important changes. One 
of lii.s lirst acts w.as to ]>nn down Old Com- 
nmnem and rebuild it at a great cost, on tlie 
oM site, and very nearly after the same 
]>attorn. This was an unhappy mistake. 
'I’ljc evil of crowding 140 boys, of all ages 
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j from eleven to nineteen, into one great build- 
I ing, where tliey were .shut up almost all day, 
j liati l>egiin to force itself on jmhlic attention ; 

I and it wa,s soon di.scovered that tliese evils 
, were but slightly, if at all, remedied by tlie 
I change of buildings. New* Commoners, as it 
wa.s called, was also built witliout due alteii- 
I tion to drainage and ventilation ; and a few 
Years after its completion there was an out¬ 
break of fever, wuich so alarmed parents 
! that the nnmliers fell oil and continued to 
; fall until, in 1856, there were only 05 boys 
; —half the original numl>er—in Commoners. 

‘ Probably this depression would have con- 
, tinned, if it had not lieen for two imy>ortant 
I changes in the school. The first of these was 
the substitution of boarding-houses, kept by 
! the masters, for the single building in wliich 
' all the Commoners had hitherto been bulged. 

, TJio first of these houses was oix^ned in 1860, 
and several more were providea shortly after- 
I wards. They were found fully to aiwwer 
I the purp<»se for which they were designed. 

I Commoners was still kept on at the head 
! master's boarding-Iiouse until his resignation; 

I and l>efore that occurred, the numl>ers of the 
I .seliool were not only raised to the old level, 
j but exceeded it by nearly 100. 

I The other organic change w.as the substitu- 
; tion of a ooinjKjtitive examination for tlie old 
nomination ay.stem. This is not the place to 
I enter on the question as t<» how far conipeti- 
] tion is a thing to be desired, or wliat may l»e 
its advantages and evils It may, liowever, 
most certainly l>e affirmed tliat tJic old prac¬ 
tice at Winchester was one altogether in¬ 
defensible. It was directly in tbe teeth of 
the Founder’s Statutes, auil many boys were 
admitted under it who were, for various 
reasons, disqualified for participation in the 
I l>enefits (ff the foundation. Wliatovcr ob- 
' jection-s may be rai.scd to variou.s particulars 
of tlie new scheme, there can be no doubt 
that it was a move in the riglit direction, 
and of very great advantage to the schrxil. 

; Its etlect was s(K)n .seen. It was first set on 
I foot in 1854, when the numl>ers in C’oin- 
! nioners were at the very lowest. In three or 
four years they rose to 100. in ten years after 
that t4) 150; in another ten years to IkH). 
There are now 380 hoys in the school, the 
e.vtreme numlier which the buildings will 
accommodate, and there is considerable difii- 
culty in obtaining admission. 

Dr. Moberly’s long reign was on the •whole 
eminently peaceful. There were occasional 
petty dlsturltfvncc.s, esi>€cially during the lirst 
1 year or two of his iicad master»«hip, which, no 
I doubt, was due to the fact that be had not, 

I like all his predecessors, previously heldsubor- 
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dinate offices in the school. But lie sot 
reduced the malcontents to order, and darii 
the whole of his tenure of office there w 
1 never any real attempt to break loose fro 
I it. On <W occasion, indeed, there was som 
thing like an emeute among the Coinnionei 
I but it resulted in so entire a fiasco as did n 
I encourage a rejietition of it. Their annu 
bf)nfire on Novemljer r)th having been pr 
! Inbited, they resolved to have one, togetli 
with a display of fireworks, on the last day 
I the half. This also h.aving l>een stoppe 
: they barricaded themselves in their roon 
! ami refused to come out, expecting probab 
to l»e attacked and have the satisfaction of 
I free fight l)efore order could bo restr»red. B’ 
ti>e result was altogether different from wh; 
! tliey had anticipated. They were simp 
obliged to stay in the rooms where ih* 
' had shut themselves up. After a conside 
able time, finding this extremely ilull wori 
they removed their own barricades and 
j forth, but were promptly sent b<aek agai: 
I After several hours of imprisonment tin 
\ sued liuinbly for forgiveness and were allow* 
to depart. 

1 In 1849 the Prince Consort paid a vis 
I to tlie College, and was received by tl 
I Warden, Fellows, masters, and scliolara. 

I Latin address was delivered bv tlie Pm?fe 
' of Hall under middle gate, ile afterwan 
I insjMicted the chai>el, hall, schoolroom, ar 
cloisters, and m.odc many inquiries as to tl 
' studies and discipline of the scIick)!. 
j Five or six years later, in 1857, a mom* 
' rial was put uj» in the ambulatory onposii 
the chapel door iu honour of the Wyk* 
I hamists avIio fell in the Crimean cainpaigi 
I It is from the jien of tiic late Warden liar'..e 
! one of the ablest as well as liest !>eloved < 
I all who have held the wardenship. It 
I much admired as a composition. 

I In 1S67 Dr. Moberly resigned the hea 
mastership, and a year or two afterwan 
was cniisecrafed Bishop of Salisbury ; whic 
See he lield until his <leath, in the summer < 
tlie present year (18H5). He was a man « 
' rare and brilliant ability, an elegant schola' 
and in the pulpit equalled only by the greater- 
, preachers of the day. In dispositiou he wa 
I kindly and affectionate, and jK>s.sessC4l of 
wit and humour, M hieh made him a delightfn 
i companion. His writings — his Ihunpto 
I Lectures preached in 1868, his sermon.s o; 
the BeatiLudea and in Wincheslor Colleg 
Ciiaiiel, and more eapecially his “Saying 
of the (ireat F'orty Day.**, ’ are valuabl 
' (••rntrilmtions to English Ilivinity. Hov 
earnest and wise his teaching was ma’ 
' l>e gathered from thc.se, and also freui 





the five atlmirablc letters on the discipline 
and iDstruction in j'ublif srlutols, •\vliieh 
he addressed to Sir . Heatlicoto some few 
vears lieiore liis resignation of (dlice. He was 
fortunate in his colloa^ies in oth<‘e. 'Die 
Rev. i^olKTt Barter was warden Jurinjj: tive- 
aed-twenty yo;irs of his rule, ami lie had in 
the present Bishop <d St. Andrew’s an osiia- 
rius in every way worthy of liiiii. Ainon^ 
hH pupils who have made their mark in their 
^eneraliou may lx? named the ivi;xht Hon. 
Si'lafer Btjotli, Mr. dusticc Lo))es, Mr. l>ar(»n 
North. Mr. S. (lardiuer the histt>rian, the pre- 
«?nl Bi'hoj) of Salisbury, Arehdea<.*onH Kiiri- 
•UIl and Bathurst. Frank Biicklancl, and the 
late lamented Herlkcrt Stewart, of Sondan 
celebrity. 

The Kev. George Jtiihlin;:, who succeeded 
to tlie liead-niastership on Dr. Mol>erl>’s 
retirement, is the third son of the Kev. 
diaries Kidding, formerly osliarius and 
Fellow of Wineliesler College and Vicar of 
Andover. He wa.s cdiicatol at Winchester 
Follejre. and fuilinj; to obtain New t\»llo‘'e, 
niatrioulated as a (’oiiimoner of Balliol Col- 
letie, where he obtained tlie Craven Scliolar- 
sliip, a Hr>t-class in classics, and the Latin 
e.v>ay in Itio-'L He was elected Fellow and 
tntor of Exeter College, which ollices he held 
until he was made ostiariu.s of Winchester 
ColIe«»e on tlie death of the Kev. Freilerie 
Wicldiam in 18G4. After four years he suc¬ 
ceeded to the head irastersliip, wliich lie hold 
until lSh4, when lie wa.s appointed to tlie 
newly coiLslitiited .see i>f Southwell. He 
niame^l tirst in I 808 Mary, second daiij»hter 
of tlie Bi.sbop of Salisbury, who died only a 
twelvemonth afterwards ; anti secoiully lAdy 
I^Aiira. Palmer, dau;»hter of Earl Sellionie. 
He has no is.sue by either nmrria<re. 

Dr. Kiddin^^ was distinctly ratlical, if not 
revolutionary, in his theories as to Wyke- 
harnical institution^, kM>king upon tliein not 
as survivals of the past to he maintained as 
such, but as thinjrs to be jinlj^ed of on their 
own merits alone. If they were "ood, let 
theui l»e retained ; if not, let them l)e 
alxdi.shed. This is very like the reasoning of 
the Caliph Umar, wlieii he burned tlie Ale.v- 
amlrine Library. It may sni'oly l>e pleaded, 
and ought to ctury weight, that an institu- 
tk»n has survived for a long series of genera- 
tkms. It li«a.s the testimony of all tlio.se ages 
in its favour. The Caliph t.Miiar could see 
ao gocxl in any book but the Koran ; but 
(►them (‘onld. and would liave liked to make 
we of them. 

His ailvent to office wms niarkeil by exten¬ 
sive chaiigeii; which were partly, but not 
entirely, the carrying-out of a movement be¬ 
gun in tiic time of his predewssor. .Vware, 
douhlles#?, that “Commoners” could never 
Ijeinatie into a .s^ltisfactory boarding-house, 
aware also of the necessity of iiroviding a 
"ufficieut nunilier of class-rooms for the in¬ 
creased number of forms in the school, he 
proposed to the governing Ixidy to erect 
lour new Viarding-liouses. to which the Ihivs 
hitherto lodged in Commoners should lie 
transferred, while the various halls and 
5‘lecping-chainbers miglit serve tlie piirimse 
of the required cla-ss-rooms. This was 
accordingly clone, and the faulty arrange¬ 
ment which for 120 years had In^ea the great 
drawback in (lie education of Commoners at 
\nnche«ter, was eirectually ami finally .set 
right. He introduced other improvemeuts 
loth a-s reganls the external as|)ect of the 
school and its interior working. He caused 
the counwj of the canal between the collc'^e 
mill and St. Cro 5 <s to he altered, and tlie 
interreuing land to lie annexed to (.killcge 
Mead.s—a favourite fancy, it may ..lie re¬ 
marked, of the Bishop of St, Andrew’s when 
ostiariuH. Tliia was done, in tlie lirst instance, 
at Dr. Kid<ling’H own cost, though the outlay 
was afterwards ro^id him by the governing 
Ipodv. He built ai.st> a lives-conrt for the n.se 
of ttje boys, and that was his froe gift. These 
additicm.s gresrtly increa-sed the Imppineas of 
the boys. “ i supiHise ten times as many 
played cricket under the new’ couditious as 
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would have done under the old,” writes 
one of Dr. Kidding’.s earjy pupils, “Tlie 
boumls of leave out were also extcn(le<l 
couiitrywaril.< lo any extent. Boys wore 
encouva;;*^! to hunt lor fos.-tils in the chalk, 
to culeh bnttcrfiies, etc. The life of the Isiys 
was albvgciIuT freer and more healthy, a 
ncwspa|xT was setup, edited hy one oi the 
l>oy.s, and a Debating Society instilnteil, the 
rnoclings of the latter being fre(juently 
attended by rho ma^jlci’s. Mathematics pro- 
gressc'd cou-idcrabiy under !Mr. Kichaidsoii, 
the oslbiriiH. The same master etl’ceted 
great imj>n.>vemonts in the Kitle Corjis. It 
was afiilialcd as a Cadet Corps to tlie Hants 
volunteers ; and it was made, not as at first a 
irivatc association supported by the contri- 
>uli<ui.s of the members, hut a school institu¬ 
tion, Isdug maintaineil at tlie expense of all 
belonging to the school. Immediately after 
this cliange it was noticeable that the Ixiys 
won the sliicld at 'Wimbledon three times 
running. 

As n.*g 3 ird> the actual work of instruction 
tliere were also considerahle changes. The 
staff of masters was largely increa.sed by the 
addition f»f younger men, chosen not merely 
for their etficieiicy a.s teachers, but with a 
view to their being companionable with the 
l)n\>i, and exerci.sing a sound influence over 
them. A new method was set on foot in the 
matter of iicaring lessons. In the oUl time 
eacli cl.is-i'-al ma.ster had two division.^, 
wliich lie heard alternately. The number 
was rtHlucc<l to one. 'J’his required, of course, 
a niimlicr of ad<litioual class-rmmis, the pro¬ 
viding of which luis l>eeii already noticed. 
The great sc!uk>1 was still used for some years, 
thef^niorDivDionof Sixth Book being heard 
there by the head master; but later, in Dr. 
Biddings time, this was altered. 

Anotiier change consisted in the introduc¬ 
tion of panillel divisions. Two large classes 
did very nearly the same work, promotions 
taking })lace from each, co-ordinately, into 
tlie form alxive. Tliis enaliled boys who w’ere 
intcdligent and diligent to rise more readily 
to a higher class. In tlie upiier parts of tlie 
school other .-tudies wore encouraged. !Many 
l)oys laid rile foundation of a knowledge of 
geology, chemistry, political economy, and 
the like, and it wa.s found that llie attention 
bestowed on these did not detract from, Init 
rather added to, the proficiency of the hoys in 
their orilinary work. The scIukiI in Dr. Bid¬ 
ding’s time fully tnaintained its high reputa¬ 
tion at tlie Fniversities, Isitli in rexjieet of 
chussical and mathematical distinction and 
the vivraif of the boys it sent up. 

To sj»eak of Dr. Kidding ])ersonallv is a 
delicate matter. It must always l>e so during 
a man'.- lifetime, though the task liecomes 
somewhat ca.-ier when he has ceased to hold 
office, ibiblie attention was only once at¬ 
tracted to him during the fifteen years or so 
of his head mastership, some five years after 
his apjHuntinent to it. A l.my had Ijeen 
“tunned"—Recording to the statement of 
one party witli extreme severity, not at all 
severely according to that of another—and 
the parent of the sufferer brought the ca,se 
Ixjfore the public in the columns of the news¬ 
papers. Dr. Kid^ling had a hi«di opinion of 
the Pnefect, and althougli tlie offence was 
not one which, in the view of Wykehamists 
geiienilly. justified a funding, and although 
tiie Pnefcct had undoubtedly exceeded the 
amount of punislimeut which the rule.s of*the 
school allowed liim to inflict, he refused to 
exact any heavy ^Kjnalty of tlie ofi'ender. 
Proltfibly he was right. He had nieaiLs of 
jud;jing the eiu*e which the ]mblic had not. 
and he deserved credit for his detennined ! 
disregard of TX)pTilar clamour. But ho did ' 
not evince eitlier the practical knowledge of 
hoy nature, or the ability of putting a case 
clcj^ly and forcibly before the public, wliich 
his two immediate predecessors so eminently 
possc-sseyl. 

Dr. Kidding always disliked publicity, as 
regarded the doings of the scliool, which lie 
deems to have regarded a.s intrusive, forget¬ 


ting. apparently, that lie was tlie head master 
of a public school. He was probably also aware 
tliat his .style of sjicaking and writing was 
not likely to obtain pojuilur ajtproval, being 
obscui'c and enigmatical, witli occasional 
eccentridiies of gramin.ar, a fact which was 
unmercifuliycommented iqionby the “Times" 
in the McPlierson affair. 

His cliaracter might not unfairly lie inferred 
from this occurrence. “He wa.s a man,” 
writes one of Ids juipils, “who wa.s certainly 
respeclcd, with just a tinge of fear about the 
respect. I do not think he was ever unjn.st, 
<aml he would also listen to reason. He was 
certainly nui-sterful—that is, he ruled as lie 
thouglit fit. He always knew his own miml, 
and in framing his jdans relied ujwiu liiin.'<elf 
in the first instance." “Ho swayed tlie 
masters’ meetings,” says another pupil, 
“with the nod <»£ Zeus, and had i>erhaps 
inoi-e iutlueuce than any one else" in Die 
hchwlinasters’ conference, where, for in¬ 
stance, ho was mainly instrumental in bring- 
inj^ alxnit the certificate scheme. His jierso- 
nol influence was, in a ^eat measure, attri¬ 
butable to the aw’e which nis presence inspired. 
He wa.s like the Persian despot, concealed 
within the walls of his palace, from which 
when lift sallied forth against an ofiender, the 
blow was crushing and deci-sive, thougli 
struck with few w onls.” “ His sermons were 
most impressive. He was diflicult to under¬ 
stand if you were not used to his voice, and 
sometimes he would get a bit involved. But 
on the whole ho was u clear and telling 
preacher.” 

“He took great interest in all the games, 
I think he u.sed himself occasionally to play 
cricket. I have myself several times played 
lives with Idm. He liked tlie masters to 
mix freely witli the Ixiys.” “The difficulty 
of understanding him sometimes caiLsed his 
pupils to regard liim with dislike, but wlien 
this had been overcome he was so genial and 
affectionate as to win one’.s heart at once and 
make one feel tliat the geniality had been 
there all the time.” 

Tlie Bishopric of Southw ell having Ijeen at 
last duly established and entlowed, Dr. Kid¬ 
ding was appointed to it. Dr. Fearon, for¬ 
merly Fellow of New' College, a man who had 
attained to the highest acatiemical lionours 
(Double First Class in Moderations, 1801, 
Double First Class iu Classics and Mathe¬ 
matics, 180ik head master of Durham, 1882), 
and who had lieeii for many years a most 
popular and efficient assistant master at 
Wmcliester, was elected to the vacant place. 
Hi.s liead mastership has cummeuced with 
every promise of distinguished .success. 

(To be confi'nui'd.) 
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B oys who have been to Normandy may re¬ 
member the famous tcrre IcviCy or ter¬ 
raced road, which once ran from Valc^es to 
Kalais, but of which now only portions re* 
Biiain. But they may not perhaps know that 
tlie making of tliat road was the penalty 
exacted from wealthy and ixiwerful rebels for 
un attempt upon the life of their youthful 
sovereign, afterwarxls so proudly known as 
AVilliarn the Conqueror of England. 

You will remember that tlie mother of tliis 
mighty warrior was Herleve, the b^utiful 
<laughler of a dealer in furs who lived at 
Falaise—not exactly, as some tell, a tanner 
—and his father was that Robert Duke of 
Normandy who died on a pilgrimage in the 
Holy K'jiud. After Duke Roberts death 
Nome of the powerful nobles who were not 
willing tliat he, a mere boy, should rule over 
them, having already murdered his guardians, 
and even threatened the lives of their chil¬ 
dren, sought his life also. William himself 
has told us that he was only eight years old 
when he succeeded to his fatlier's tlirone, 
when he also said, From that day to this I 
have always borne the weight of arms.” 
■“The Krst aay,” says Wace, the ancient his¬ 
torian, “ that William vaulted on to the back 
of his destrier [war-horse] without the assist¬ 
ance of the stirrup was one of rejoicing 
'throughout his dominions.’’ 

But not so was it to some of Northman 
ilolla's haughty descendants, who held it as 
infamous that they, warriors of noble birth, 
should ever be governed by one v ho ha<I a 
tradesman for Ids grandfather, and was but a 
boy in years. 

(Juy of Burgundy, the son of William’s 
aunt, Judith, a young man who had been the 
companion of his childhood, an<l to wlioiii he 
had generously given great estates and high 
titles, laH a plot against the boy-duke’s life 
with the viscouHts, or high sherifts, of the 
Hc-ssin and the Contenein, ottering to share the 
dominion of Normandy with them as the price 
■of* their traitorous aid in winning it. 

One night, after a day’s luinling, William 
was sleeping soundly in his chamber at 
V'alogncs, being, says the old chronicle, “in 
the season of Ids first sleep,” when he was 
awakened by blow's upon the door and by a 
loud voice, full of breathless haste and terror, 
crj'ing, “ Awake, awake, Duke William ! 
Open, o|)en, open ! else are we denxl men all ! 
Where art thou, William 2 William, Wil¬ 
liam !• wherefore dost thou sleep? Awake, 
.arise ? thine enemies are about thee, sworn to 
take thy life ere the morning dawns ! Up, 
up, up I ” 

The voice w’as that of Galet, the jester, 
who was frantically beating the walls with 
the condcal head carved on his bauble, or 
fool’s staff of office, and who had just before 
witnessed the meeting of armed men and 
overheard them plotting to slay the young 
duke. 

William arose in haste, and, wearing only 
Ids .Hidrt and drawers, threw on lii.s capat (a 
-nhort, hooded cloak), snatched up his sw'onl, 
and sprang forth, barefooted, to himself 
.«addle and mount his steed. Clattering 
through the streets, unattended by a single 
x'ompanion, he rode out furiously into the 
hlacK country, where the wind swayed tlie 
funereal bougb.s, and whence, looking back, 
he saw the torches and soon heard the thun- 
dering hoofs of his murderous pursuers. 

All night long he kept up his s})ced, hiding 
in a thicket once, so that his pursuers passed 
him ; fonling the River Viore by favour of an 
(ebbing tide, and landing .sately near St. 
<’leuient’s Church, in the vicinity of Bayeux. 
Entering it, he knelt and pr.ayed to (iod for 
help. Hut fresh disaster liefel him, for this 
* ity was in the hands of liis enemies, and 
once again he was hotly pursue<l. 

Sunrise was burning in golden radiance 
n{>on the sea when he drew near a strong 


castle miarding a little bay called the Rie. 
It was held for one of the conspirators against 
his life by a stout soldier belonmng to the 
illustrious house of £u, name<l Hubert, and 
nicknamed “ ’Pon-honour Hubert,” from the 
habit he had of swearing not by God or the 
saints, but by his honour. A frank, honest, 
fearless, and* loyal warrior was this Hubert, 
and he was enjoying the sea-air near bis 
castle-gate with the glory of the sun ascend¬ 
ing alM>ve the waves, when lie saw' the figure 
of a youth mounted u|>on a spent horse 
wearily drawinj^ near. 

Approaching liim, he noticed the painfully- 
heaving flanks of tlie smoking ami foaming 
steed, saw tliat his w idclv-distcnded nostrils 
were full of blood, and also noticed, with no 
little astonislimeut, that the cloaked figure 
was bare of foot, wearing neither lioot nor spur. 

“ How now—how now, young rider? "W hat 
means this ? ” 

The duke was famished, stifl* and wearj% 
almost desperate. He determined to risk all 
and trust tills man. The blood of Kolia wa.s 
in Hubert’s veins as in his own, and, recog¬ 
nising him, young William remembered this 
and liis nickname, and how he prided himself 
upon preserving the honour of his family. 
With eyes looking fixedly and inquiringly 
into those of the Lord of Rie, and with the 
hilt of Ids long, straight broatl-bladed sw'ord 
in readiness for defence, the duke replied by 
affecting ignorance. “VVho,” he said, slowly 
“who is he tliat questions me?” 

“’Pon lionour!” replied the honest 
seigneur, frankly. “ I am Hubert of the 
Rie, and from you, my lie'^e, as lord suzerain, 
1 hold my lordship umler the Count de 
Bessin.” 

William gathered up hia reins on hearinjj 
this name, but Hubert laid his strong baud 
upon the bridle, and, said he. “ Fear not, 
lord-dnke, I will hold your safety as precious 
as if you rode in my skin ! ” 

“ Alay I trust you? ” said the young duke. 
“With your life!” said Hubert, gravely 
and eameatly ; “ ’tjon honour! ” 

“It is my life 1 give into your hands,” 
replied Wiliiam. 

And then' he told him how’, ^Yhcn soundK’ 
sleeping at Valognes, he had l>een suddenly' 
aroused by that loud, quick beating at the 
dwir and walls of his chamber, while hearing 
the voice of (lalet, the jester, crying, 

“Awake! awake! my lord, or you will 
never wakeu more I ” also telling Hubert 
how there was a great conspiracy among his 
enemies to kill him as he slept, w'herefore he 
had mounted in hot haste and tted through 
the darkness, with the assassins at his heels. 

“It was a narrow escajie,” said Duke 
William ; “ I heard the tramp and snorting 
of their horsc.s, and the loud rattling of their 
arms, as I dashed through the barriers and 
rode towards Ve’er St. Clement.” 

Hubert took the youth into his castle, 
hastily placed food before him, fitted him witli 
arms and armour, and then, taking him into 
the courtyard, showed him four tall horses, 
beside three of which, armed to the teeth, 
stood as many young warriors, mere boys, 
the youngest little more probably tlian a 
child. They were his sons, in whoso bravery 
and resolution he had the strongest faith. 
Already tried in warfare, they were proud of 
their deeds of arms, and fully prepared to 
sacrifice their lives in the cause of their 
parent’s guest. Turning to them, 

“ Mount and ride,” said he, sternly, “and 
hold this traveller's life as precious as you 
would my own ; avoid the towns and beaten 
roads ; and so God give you s|>eed I ” 

Huliert watched the four as they clattered 
over the drawbridge, the duke in their midst; 
stood looking after him until they were out 
of sight. Presently thundering towards him 
came the fierce pursuers, a crowd of knights 
and men-at-arms. ' 


“ Hubert, Iiave you seen the duke ? ” tliey 
siiouted, with great excitement, as they 
approached. 

“ I have seen him ! ” he shouted back, and 
ran towards them. 

‘ ‘ Wfhen ? ” cried inanv voices; and a laiigh 
of savage glee arose as tiubert, with u Hiiiile, 
replied, 

“ He w’as riding a spent horse, and paased 
but a little while ago.’*^ 

“Then he cannot escape us!” they all 
cried in triumph. 

' “Stay but a while,” said Hubert, grimly ; 
“ I will mount horse and ride with you ; and 
when we catch him be sure, ’non honour, 
that ’tis this my hand that will deal the 
blows I ” 

He looked strangely from one to another 
with so fierce a light in his fearless blue eye-N, 
that they laughed again, for they thought 
him as eager for the duke’s bloo<l as they 
were themselves. But they never imaginetl 
tliat the blows of which he .si)oke were meant 
for them. 

So he rode away with them inland, while 
liis sons rode along by the sea; and Hul»ert, 
was ever foremost, and every now and then 
rising in Ids stirrup to wave Ids great swonl, 
lie cried, 

“Prick on! prick on! seigneurs, or the 
quarry w ill escHi)e us after all! ” 

The foaming horses of the traitors Grenoult 
du Plessis, Ranufjdi of Bayonne, and Niel, 
Lord of the Contenein, laliouring onwanls 
with bleeding flanks and nostrils, pricked by 
the cruel spikes then worn for spurs, showed 
signs of increasing distress, for their speed 
was only kept up by continuous torture. 

Up the hills and down into the >'alleyH 
they rode, and then began to 8usi>ect, to 
murmur, and doubt. 

But Hubert, riding far ahead, still cried 
“ Prick on ! prick on ! ” his voice growing 
fainter as he, on his fresh, swift w’ar-horse, 
rapidly increased the distance between them. 

« * • • 

In the meantime William and his guides, 
riding down by the sea towards Caen, and 
crossing the ford of Folpondant, at la<t 
reached Falaise, in no gay pliglit, it i.s true, 
says Wace. but “ what mattered it so that he 
was safe ? ” 

“Tiiere was great alarm next day,” says 
Planch^, “for no one knew what had becoiiie 
of the duke. The road from Valognes wa.s 
covered witli his fugitive followers, who be¬ 
lieved him to have ]>erished in his attempt to 
cross the Viore. and men cursed Iieartily fiert'c 
Grenoult du Plessis, whom they rightly sus¬ 
pected of being the princi|tfil traitor, fur 
having foully ma<ie away wuli his lonl.” 

After that Hubert and his sons enjoyed 
high favour in the Norman Court, and “ *Pon 
honour ” became a popular saying in conn€*c- 
tion with anything clever or incremble. The 
jesters grew- proud of their fellow, and often 
and often in nail and bower did heafterw anl.s 
joyously tell this true story “ ’Pon honour.” 

The rebels were attacked and defeated in 
. liattle; and two-and-twenty years after 
Hubert—“’Pon Honour”—sailed instate from 
Hie shores of Normandy William’s ambas¬ 
sador to the (’ourt of Edward the Confessor, 
the all-but Nonnan King of England. He 
found himself quite at lionie amongst the 
courtiers and ^leople of the English Court. 
The priests and bishops were Norman, the 
king’s chaplains were Norman, and so were 
his chief councillors. Norman-French wa-< 
the Court language; the most fashionable 
attire was Norman, and favours to be won at 
Court were most readily granted when askc«i 
for in the Norman tongue. Edward w.as, 
you know’, brouglit up in Normandy, and had 
Norman blood in his voius, and it was per¬ 
haps to Edw'ard ratlier than to William that 
we owe the Norman Conquest. 

When this old semi-Norman king fell sick 
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ami iliecl, Hubert of Rie was ainon!::st tliose 
wln» 8too<l by lii.s lieilsitie. He carriei! the 
news of HhlwarciV Heatli to William, fouglit 
a;;ainst Harold at the Rattle of Hasting, and 
after the (*om|ncHt returned t<» Nonnandy 
aiul jdaytMl a eliief I'art in it.-* ;rovcminent. 
Tour of his sons remained in Kn;:l:uid ; 
Raljih as (Jovenmr of Nuttin;^ham, Hiiltert 
as (lovornor of N(»rwieh. Adam as the hml 
of numerou-s manors in Sntlblk. Norfolk. 
JJcdfortishire, and K^sex, and hU youn;»cst | 


son Ernie as I.f»rd Hi*;!! Stewanl, or Dapifer. 
It .vuH the latter who, in or aUmt the year of 
(Jraee ten hundrisl and .seventy-six, erwted, 
at a plmv whhdi the Romans Inui t»eeu(ii< d, 
and wliieh the Saxons eulled ( xdne-t’-caster, 
a rasile of iiiiiiicnse stn‘nj;th, Uie ruins of 
whieh may la* .seen to tliis day. 

He was a wise ^kkI man who ;;ovomed 
with j;n‘at ]>ower and jiisliis?. -o that the very 
I name of Ernie was for eenliiries after erate- 
I ful to the ears of the En^^lUh, and 1 have in 


mv own iniuil—after Ion*? rweareh — not the 
slf;:htesi hesitation in »iiyin;r that one of liLs 
race had a ri^litful elaim to the KHirldoiii of 
Huntin;^lon ami .several other earldoms, and 
that his name was every Iniy’s hero, 

H»>od, not the rohl*er of nxMleni story. I»iit 
the ]mtriot and national iNuicfuctor of llic 
thirteenth century. I should very mueh like 
to tell you a story aUmt him sonic day. 

A. H. \V.\LL. 



JANFARY. I 

J anuaRT, as It i> tlie flrBt, ii also the l>PBt month of 
tlie year in which to be^riii Uic keeping; uf domestic ' 
niiiimili, or pets of all kinds. Tltow who have l>ecri 
lirevdera before will no duulit profit in ISsC by their 
luat ox])orieoce8 of IS86. New bn^eders or youtjjj ’ 
iiuginncr* will, we trust, be jruided by the advice iriven 
in these columns ; but hitches will occur, nod knotty 
iHiiuts will arise, ^^1lenever we can l>e of reasonable 
assistance to any of our boys we will he so ; and when- j 
ever we can {five seasonable ailvice we will give It. | 
Thk PortTRY RU?i. —Referring hack to Jann.iry, 
1 MK>. we find in the UoiNos s<ime useful atlvice aliout 
the repaiiing of the fowl-run, nfsiut showing* bints, 
itltriut the clcanline.^s of the hotues, »ud abo'it one or 
two diseases of tlie mouth. Let us suppose this year 
that.some new readers nre to )>ecome new breeders. 
I'tut tliey determine within their own minds to tr>* 
their luck nt keeping fowls. What U to be done first f 
oh ! a wliole score of qucslious crop up in answer to 
that single one. Hut liic Imniine question for the 
liniment Is tlie site an<l position of fowl-house and run. 
We cannot tell whut your cuiivenieiices may lie. but we 
bid ynn beware t4 overweening aiubltion. (’tevp la*- 
lure yon walk; keep two or three fowls well, tatlu-r 
tlian twenty in dirt and discomfort. Overcrowding 
lueaus lack of egirs ; it means puny, duslilrss fowls ; it 
lueons diaciise and dentil itself. 

Look out for your site, and uinp nut your house and 
nm. Do this on paper first. >iir a few fowls, how- ' 
ever well bred, the lien house itself need not tw lar^'c, 
but tlie run can h-ardly be tiHi I ag indeed, if they imvo 
(heir freedom eutlrely it will be all tlie lietter Fowls 
lay bent, proiluce liettor, bii;ger, and richer eg-js, tliot , 
iiuve (leiiu to roam alniut in from moruiug till uigiit, , 
aud they cost tims linrJIy anytliini; to keep. 

The site, if you con choose it so. shouhl tie lii;:h 
ami dry, and vxpo-aftl to thu sanlight Fowls iiev<>r 
iiiiit by rain, they unulty have u shelter, or wilt ; 
liuddlo iu somewhere out of a shower; but kept in a ' 
diiik corner, or bio much under the aluule uf Uees, 
tiicy never do welL 

Now, you have chosm a good site. Well, whstlior 
your fuwis oru to luve entire lilierty or not, it will lie 
necessary to li.avo u gravel run, l>e<-nuso Ihrru are ; 
times when for many r-a-tous they will require to b.» 
kept at home. Plan this out, measure it out, and get 
yotir fence up and your y.vr.l .rrivt-Hetl. A wiro fence, 
the rougher the better. 'b<.<cause the rougher the 
rhe «per, lud a good luMily Ivittoni to the yard, covere-i 
with nice gravel, or grave) tnixetl with ciudvrs. T.ike | 
your time about it. uinl d» it wiil). only tiiat Is the 
work for (his month. I>o nut buy fowla Just ycL The 
fowl-huiise, th-iugii, you tuny grt ready. We wlah all 
oiir readers could afford to buy one ready-made. Tlie . 
Aii'ivcalle poultry-houses are invaluable. | 

Thr llOEuN I/tPT. - Tlu* showing season is com- ‘ 
iiH'iicing soon. (b*t if you i-nii the numlier for JaiiUHry 
last y'-ar, and ren i it. Soiin* pKid hints are theieiu 
e •nUiiiied. Keep tin- loft clesn and sweet and <lry. 

<live rsUier more stimulHliog fiKMl In fru.vty wea»lu*r. 

K handful of nice barley, some rice, aud u scattering 


cf hempsoed, are never thrown nway upon good 
pigeons ut this season of the year. Tliu foorl ai- all 
events should lie ibangctl. It should not be always 
tick lieans, but a mixture of good grains. I 

To new beginners we say—begin at ouce. Get your 
loft prepared. If commou pigeous no aviary or llight I 
will be iieedeil: but if the more fancy kind*, a large 
wire net cage arraugement. either otitsidu your loft ur > 
on the niof, will be indispensable. Now, liefore doing . 
al«oluU-)y anything, go with note-book in band and ■ 
visit sonio really good and thriving pigeonry. ^ ou | 
will lenru more iu an hour thus tU.ui y<>u would fp>m 
books in a week. Do not forget, however, that .t w ell- 
veutitoted loft, a clean and rasily-cleaiiod bdi. with 
dry gravellctl floor, it lmlupeiis.ible to Iho health of | 
your birds. So isand pltuiy of it. Hints aiiotit : 
food and uestingdioxes, etc., will lie given next 
nioiith. If you have your optiou lietwlxt a loft - 
unless it lie a ren/ guml aiin very large oue and 11 
pigtsonry In tbe ganlen, prefer the latter. Huild it 
ugninst a wall, with exposure to the south cr south 
and west. Hucli a place cau be got up at au almost 
trilliug cost 

TtiK AviarT.—I f you are merely keeping birds for 
the songs they sing, or liecaiise you like them, points or 
properties are of little cnasequeuce : but if for bretd- 
mg purjHises, and mayhap for a little piutit, then l>y 
idl means wi-e<) away the useleM birds. Tnose (hat 
will uot do for BiU'cestfiil breediug h.ire no business 
ill the aviary, so give tliem away to good bumes if you 
cannot sell them. 

Keep your aviary os sweet and eiean os poscible, 
but never have it wet. Feed oU ptaiiiest foint. Jhi 
nut forget fresh water every day. And ns the sc-ison 
is dtiU and gloomy, let them liave all the air they cnii 
iMve. KemeiuU-r that frost eaii kill, so ha^e tbe 
Minds «lowu over the windows, and on Very cold 
iiikhts cover Uie cages up. 

The Uadihtry. — Ro nmch do poor rabbits suffer 
from neglect, through the thouglitK-s^iiess aud forget- 1 
(uhiess of their young masters, that we have inure ' 
than once thought of leaving bunnies out of ttie 
list of l><ii.xn!< eutliely. Babbits stub r from a great 
in iny com(>1aiuts, and these are nearly ail bmiight 
Ab'oit tiy iluiup hiiU'hes, dump bedoio.*, ovcr-conhtie- 1 
un-nt, and lack of jiroper food. Ur. •■•<iri"n M odes \ 
wrote for the IkiY'* U\v:< TaI'KR •oine lime )>;uk a i 
jiracliirul M-rii-s ou nihtiit-keeping. \(e advise you to 1 
get the nnraliem conUmhig it. | 

Meanwhile, prepare ymir new hutches, and timko 
tin m os roomy ns poMible, and as easily eleiun d us ' 
ci«u be. Repair old butches. Collect l•t:ddmg on dry 
days, and store it. Protect the rabbits from the cold. 

The Kknxel. — Dopi tliat are not kept indoors 
iiilTor a ileal from cold and frost now. j*eo that they 
are plentifully fed, that the opening of thok'-iiiet is 
towards a ihelt4<te>l corner, that the tiediling—ntraw 
or siiavings -is abundant, and that the water is also 
]nire and pletitiriil. and never gets fro/cn. Dotr* 
slmuld have nil the exercise possible in frosty orintle- 
oieut Weather. * 


The Kithikn Gauper.— with the exception, per¬ 
haps, of ]uirtuips, that may tie left down it the ground 
is not needed, all other roots shoulu lie had up UDtl 
stored. Spring greens may lie planted, and ground 
tlial is not to be iroiiieiliiitcly u»ed, rough-dug. Ou 
fnisty days, when the ground is hard towards the ood 
of the mouth, wlieel out tnoimre. .See to iKinlers uiid 
walks, aud generally prepare fur an early epnug. 

The FU'WER OarpE.n —There will be ooahowyrt. 
except caily violets and in a week or two snowdrop* 
lluw firetty the latter look, by the way. ou a Ijxwu 
ninon^ tlic gra«s. Keep everything tidy, and sow 
tliiwer see.ls of the hardier kinds tuworib the end of 
Uic iuouIIl 

The Wiri*ow r, vrpkx.—G et reoily your Imxea a* 
soon as possible. Sow flower-seeds iu pots indoiirw ur 
nmier gloss, and get all rcidy for an early show. 
Kveu ameuses and primroses are better than uothim^ 


SOME MORE B.O.P. WRITERS. 
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Words from Boy’s Own Paper. 


PEACE AXI) WAR. 

PART SONG. 


Musk bij Harold H. Wyatt. 


{By a Certtfieate Winner in the recent “Boy's Own” Miueic Competition.] 
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ARDAOE.—Tliere is nothing 
extraordinary in a lad lu 
good health being able to 
walk to Brighton in a day, 
but at the same time there 
are many who would be 
frightened at the su^estion 
of such a thing. Every boy 
of seventeen ought to be 
able to keep going for twelve 
]ioui*a at Uie rate of three 
and a half miles per hoar. 
Brighton is fifty-two miles 
from your place. The dis- i 
tanco was walkc<l last October in ' 
under eleven.hours. 

^ C. Kate.—B y far the simplest plan , 
Is to buy a bottle of stain from the \ 
nearest oilshop. It* will cost you ' 
sixpence, and save you much ; 
nicssiog. If you have the mate- { 
rials by yn«,.ruix powdered ochre, Venetian ' 
red, and umoer in size ; or try raw sienna, 1 
burnt aieuna, and Vandyke. Even raw sienna will J 
give you ft good osk stain. | 

roST-OFFlCE,—Your best plan is to get the honsc* ' 
holders in the nelghbournood to sign a statement to ' 
the effect that a post-offlcc at your shop would be a 1 
great convenience to them. Oft sis many signatures I 
as you can, and then apply to headquarters. | 

§ILLY Bucks.—O ur advice would be to continue your . 
studies, but not to look to music as a means of live- ] 
liliood. It is very poor wisdom to study nothing | 
but what you can turn into immediate cash. Work 
hard at a vocation and an avocation, and one rosy : 
help, and perhaps iioally profitably supplant, the ' 
otlier. * 

J. F. F. Stewart. — Tlie noininntlou of candidates I 
for naval cadetships is made hy the First Lord, by 
individual members of the Board, and by the Secre¬ 
taries to the Board of Admiralty. A flog officer, or a i 
commodore first class, appointed to the chief com- ' 
iiiand of a station, or to a separate command, and a ' 
captain, on first appointment as such to the com- > 
maud of a ship, u allowed to nominate one can- j 
dldate, provided the privilege is exercised witliin 
six months of appointment. Xo captain is en- t 
titled to nominate more than one candidate during . 
the time he holds the rank of captain, but a ling : 
officer or a commodore first class may claim the pri- : 
vilege each time he is appointed to a conimand. | 
The nominations are made half-yearly, immediately i 
after the report of the last examination from the 
I’ivil Service Commissioners. Of the candidates ! 
presenting themselves for examination the first third 
are chosen. j 

LOQUAX.- In ourChrlatmasXumbers and Janinary parts 
you M'lll find many hints as to seasonable entertain- i 
meiits. j 

AxxiOl'S.—There is an Intemstinnal College at Spring j 
Orove, Isleworth ; and there is one at Burgess Ilill, 
Finchley Road, Ji.w. j 

A ('OT’XTRT Reader.—I f- yon get tlie Christmas num- 
IxT for 1865 yon will find why mo do not give the 
column you speak of. 

NAVARcnus.—You cannot enter the Xavy as a mid- 
shipma]i ; yen must go ns a naval cadet. In the 
uise of a great war men must be had somehow, and 
these reg^tioDs are modified to suit the circuoi- j 
stances. < 

\V. BriffA (Valetta).—1. Use body rolotir with a little 
mecilp. Sfix your colours with Chinese white. 1 
2. The piece of paper is oue of Briges’a patterns, ob- j 
tninable from Ka, Jlarsden Street. MuiiclieBter. The • 
process is a patent. 3. For Cfitristmas cards of the 
J sort you mention apply to Raphael Tuck and Co., 
City Road. 4. Messrs. Hutton, of Xewgate Street, 
would forward you the silk. 


W. 8. Cron.—T ry Professor Boyd Dawkins’s “ Early 
Man in Britain." 'The colour of eyes and air was 
not a racial characteristic. There were blue-eyed 
Britons and black-eyed Danes. You should read the 
books of the late J. R. Oreen, Professor E. A. Free¬ 
man, and others of.the modem school of historians. 

G. E. PoTNOR.—You can get a pair of cHmbing-irons 
from almost any natural history shop. Try Messrs. 
(Jooke and Son,,Museum Street, w.c. 

F. G. E. 15.—The article on the Canadian or Birch-bark 
Canoe was in the December part for 18&1. 

W. J. Horrex —Apply to the Mercantile Marine 
Office, St. Katharine’s Docks (near the Tower). 

P. U.- All molluscs die Immediately if dropped into 
boiling water. 

A Montreal Boy.—S ee our orticle in last volume on 
the musical glasses. Make your xylophone in the 
same way. but on a larger scale. Use the hardest 
wood you can get, and cut the pieces the long way of 
the graiu. You will get more music out of pieces of 
stone. 

A WouLD-Bn Marksman.—T he Morris tubes are sold 
l»y all the /sading gunmakers, and at the various co¬ 
operative stores. They cost £1 5s. fid- each. -- 

JuvENis Faber.—W arm the frame with an ordinary 
paraffin lamp having its chimney pointing into a 
tube to take off the fumes, whieh tul)e should bo at 
a gentle slope and run along inside the frame, so ns 
to give out as much heat as possible. It will have to 
l>e capped, so as to shut off a down draught, lu 
some cases the lamp would do without the tube. 

G. Richardson.—T he address of Mr. H. M. Stanley 
can be obtained from the offices of the International 
.Association of the Congo, at Brussels. Colonel 
Strauch is the president. 

Frank Wortuino’s best Friend. — l. The medical 
examination for Govenimeiit appointments is now 
very strict. There are such iium1>er8 of candidates 
tliat there Is no difficulty in filling the posts, so that 
the examiners can afford to be particular. You 
w'ould not pass if you had auy defect in vision. 
2, Yes.* 

Tvpo.—The articles on Indian Clubs were in the 
August and September parts fur 1882. 

Bicyclist.—W hen nickel plating has gone rusty it 
means that the steel has nisted and tfiat the nickel 
has disappeared. You cannot therefore clean the 
nickel under such circumstances, but you can 
scratch it off in attempting to polish the steel. The 
only remedy is replatmg—or, what is cheaper and 
w ears better, grey japanning. 

ATri.a=!—1. rostage-stamps were introduced in 1840. 
'I'he first foreign country to adopt them was Switzer¬ 
land. as represented by Zurich iu 1843. Brazil w.as 
the second foreign country in the same year. The 
United States a<1opted stamps in 1847, Russia in 
1848, France iu 1849, Atistrin, Prussia. Spain, and 
Italy iu 1850, the Sandwich Blands in Holland 
in 1852. 1)1 1875 tliero were 1,391 varieties of post¬ 
age-stamps. 2. Of F.nglish stamps there had been 
printed up to December, 1884, Sl,S01,%^,S84 ! 3. Tlie 
stamps vary iu value from Jd. to 4i5, and the nuns- 
bers printed of each had been as follows : -ld, = 
2,970.70.5,120: Id. =20,851.930,040 ; ljd. = 106,003,SCO; 
2d. =38.5,171,080 ; 2^4.-284.47.5,096; 3il. = 2-2.3,381,000; 
4il. =175.221,180 : 5d.=20.41.3.680 ; 6il.=2l7,048.900 ; 
8d. =4.608,720: Dd. =11.236,080: lOd. = 5.903.476 ; Is. = 
225,378.060 ; 28. = 6.715,820 ; 2s.-Od. =789,884 : 6s.= 
0,413,686; 10s. =461,438: iil=235,054; a: 5 = 84,000. 
4. You will see from this wliat a complete set means, 
and you will also note that there never have been 
sevenpenny or eleveupenny stamps. 6. The Oalliera 
collection of postage-stamps is said to be worth 
A'.57.(i00 ' .Sir Daniel Cooper sold his collection bf 
stamps to Mr. de Ferrari for £3.000. 0. The oricioal 
stamp, the black penny I-higlish, was deaigned by 
Bacon and Fetch, and engnived on steel by Charles 
Heath. 

F. Schwagkr.—Y ou will find articles on the treat¬ 
ment of snakes in the November part for 1882. 
Tliere was a colotired plate of reptiles in our third 
volume. 



Puzzle Picture. -Find the Nine Animal* concealed in the Woodl 


Yolth and Others.—Among the leading gunmaken 
are Purdey, of Oxford Street; Lang, of Cockspur 
Street; Holland, of New Bond Street; Silver, of 
Cornhill; Rigby, of 8t. James’s Street; Greener, 
of the Ilaymaricet; etc. 

W. T. C. 8.—Write to Crosby Lockwood and Co , Sta¬ 
tioners' Hall Court, for list. Jackson's **Aia ! • 
Survey Practice “ is well spoken of. Tlierc is a cheap 
practical book on Land Surveying published at the 
Field " office, 376, dtrand, name and price of which 
Could be obtained on application. '** 

W. S. T. —We had an article on Seaweed Drying in our 
first volume. 

WAR8PITB.—1. Nineteen Is too old as a rule for a boy 
to go to sea. 2. Apprentices do not in large ships 
mesa with the crew. 8. Yes; for respectable Anns 
Ocsiriog apprentices apply to the Mercantile Marine 
Office at tlie port you intend to ship from. 4. For 
official publications as to entering the Army or Nary- 
apply to Clowes and Sons, 13, Charing Cross ; Harri¬ 
son's, 59, Pall Mall; Allen and Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place ; Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross; Longmans and 
Co., Paternoster»Row ; Triibner and Co., 57, Ludgate 
Hill; Stanford, Charing Cross ; Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co., Pateruoster Square, London; Griffin and 
Co.. The Hard. Portsea ; A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; 
and Alexander Thom and Co., Abbey Street, Dublin. 

W. E. P.—The beat wide jump on record Is P. Bavin's 
23ft. 2iu. at Portarlingtou on 27th September, 1883. 
See our article in lust volume on recent athletics. ^ 

C. A. T.—The building of the boat was described in the 
first volume, which is now out of priut.^ 

C. Fidler.—T he second volume is not out of print 
The plate of Highland Clans was in the fifth volume, 
iu the March part for 1883, The plates for all the 

• recent volumes can be bought. .• ■ . w—« 

F. U. — 1. Messrs. Cooke and Son, Museum Street, 
Bloomsbury, can supply you with naphthalin. 

2. Try “ Farming in a Small way,’’ by J. Long: and 
the “ Live Stock of the Farm,” and the '* Dairy of 
the Farm,” published by Bradbury, Agnew, and l^. 

3. The Argentine Minister is Bou Manuel Oareia, 
15 a, Clifford Street, Bond Street. 

F. JI. YOUNO.—To all medical queries we have but 
one answer, and that is—consult a doctor. 

Tom Lek.—W e gave an article on Ferrets as pets, and 
how to keep them, in No. 84, in the part for Sep¬ 
tember, 1880 , second volume. 
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A GREAT MISTAKE: 

A STORY OF ADVEXTUKE. 

By the Rev. T. S. .Millinctos, m.a., 

rs/ "Thrmi-jh Firt and Through IVaUr," ^‘Some of Our Felloivs," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

GOXE AWAY, 

JYex had tlie pull of 
us -when we start¬ 
ed to walk from Chan¬ 
tilly to Paris ; for we 
liad alreadj’ trudged 
six or soYen miles 
through the dust, 
while he had been 
sitting at his ease in 
the railway carriage, 
P)ut it was long past 
noon, and there was 
no chance of reach¬ 
ing our journey's end 


L 


fainted. 
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that day, so it did not imicli matter. 
Our route lay through Luzarches, where 
we miglit again take to the mil if we 
wished it, but the nearer -we approached 
the ciipital tlie more difficult it seemed 
to be to get on at all, either l,>y road or 
rail. The latter especially was com- 
>letely blocked a few- miles this side of 
'aris, while every little town or vilhige 
that we came near w.as in such a .state of 
excitement that we could sc.arcely iias.s 
through it without being stopped and 
questioned. The streets w-ere full of 
people crying out for news ; evei'y one 
w.as arguing with his neighbour, all of 
them discussing the rumonrs which had 
come to tliem from the frontier, which 
they did not know whether to believe or 
not. 

“ Where is Bazaine 1 ” “ What is Mae- 
mahon doing i ” “ What is this tliat we 

hciir aViout Metz! ” “ A’ive la France ! ” 
Such were some of the cpiostions and e.x- 
clamations which arose on ,all sides. 

In front of a canteen an e.xcited official 
was reading from a iiewsjjaper one of a 
series of articles only two or three days 
ojd, entitled, “From Paris to Berlin.” 
The amiies of Fr.ance w-ere represented 
as having started for the German capital. 
There had been delays, hut their arrival 
was only a question of time.; everything 
was going on well. If the troops h.-ul 
hiilted en route, or even rctreat<-d at some 
points, it was only for strategical rea.sons, 
eitlier to entice tlieir adversaries and get 
them into difficulties, or to prepare more 
ctl'ectually for the ad vance—“ rn u/tr jiour 
7tiieux muter i voitf). tout /” 

Any of the older and les.s enthusiastic 
citizens who ventured to shake their heads, 
or even to look grave, as if in doubt, were 
ill danger of being mobbed, hu.stlcd, or 
rolled in the dust. Caricatures were 
being sold in the streets i-epresenting the 
King of Prus.sia endeavouring to defend 
himself with an umbrella from a storm 
of hailstones of portentous size, the cloud.s 
from whence tliey issued, accompanied 
V, ith lightning, being hdielled "LaFinnce.” 
Or Bismarck was seen running at full 
speed towards Berlin, with a sergent- 
de-ville in close pursuit crying “ .Stop 
thief.” 

But notwithstanding the .apparent con¬ 
fidence with which every one, sjinke of the 
approaching triumph ot the French arms, 
and the contempt in which they pre- 
tendcnl to hold the enemy, there w-as an 
evident feeling of uneasiness at the base 
of all this e.xcitement, and ,a feverish 
demand for news more ])recise and cir¬ 
cumstantial than any one had yet been 
able to obtain. 

“ The Government will tell us nothing,” 
was the general complaint. 

“It would not do,” was the answer; 
“they are working in secret. It would 
embarniss their moveincnts. By-aud-hy 
they will speak, and all Europe—all the 
w orld—will hear. Every house in Paris, 
every town in France, will he illuminated 
before a week h.os piussed.” 

Stopping from time to time to assist at 
such discus.sions as these, or to listen to 
the loud str.ains of iiiai-tial and jubilant 
music with which the air frequently re¬ 
sounded, our progress grew- slow-er and 
slower, and when the day closed in we 
were still a good twelve miles or more, 
from our journey's end. There were, no 
liasseuger trains running, or even walk¬ 
ing, if tile term may he allowed, from any 
of the stations oii our route, oi'dinary 
traffic liaving b,-cii suspeudetl for the 


moment to make w-ay for the exigencies 
of war. A decent lodging at tiny price 
within our means st-emed to be out of the 
question ; we might have “ pigged to¬ 
gether,'’asAndy expressed it, with tliieves 
and tramp.s and their belongings ; but a 
doorstep would have been preferable if 
that could have been indulged in with 
impunity. Oh for a cowshed and a bed 
of straw, with a cup of new milk m the 
morning! Kothing of the kind was to 
he had now-. We could only sit .and rest 
ourselves on the little chairs outside the 
coH’ee-shops, till even these last began to 
put out their lights and close their doors, 
and then creep away to the shelter of a 
doorway which we, had marked down 
earlier in the evening, and p.-iss the re¬ 
mainder of the night there shivering and 
restless. 

But in one sense it might have been 
said, ns the almanacks exjiress it, that 
there w-as no real night, for at every 
hour there was something or other to 
dksturb the silence and break, if not 
enliven, the ghxim. Voices were lieard, 
still arguing, for ever arguing, as men 
went together tow-ards their homes, aliout 
the news or want of new s from the front. 
E.xcited citizens crowing over the enemy 
which either had been or certainly would 
be beaten, slaughtered, ei/orefe, and ex¬ 
ulting in the glorious tidings which 
might he expected from hour to hour, 
boasting themselves while putting on 
their armour as if they h.ad been jiut- 
ting it off—troops of soldiers, a little less 
jubilant, hurrying on by forced marches 
to join their comrades at tlie front—our 
troubled sleej) and dreams, mingled at 
long half-hours with such realities as 
these, brought us at length through a long, 
embarrassing, incomprehensible .sort of 
night to a cold but bright dawn, which 
was ushered in by the nourishing of in¬ 
numerable horns, and the double, double 
beat of countless thundering drums. 

The town seemed to wake up all at 
once, and in a hurry. Doors and win¬ 
dows were thrown open, and men .and 
women, young and old, thrust forth their 
heads, repeating with their earliest 
thoughts the inquiry which had been 
latest on their lips the previous night— 
“ What news ! ” 

IVe did not stop to listen to the various 
repoi-ts which had already got ahioad, 
nor to a.ssist at the discussions to which 
they inevitaldy gave rise. One man hiul 
seen another who h.ad heard from a third 
important news which had been told him 
by a fourth—namely, that a whole army 
corps of Prussians had been burnt alive 
in a forest, and that Macmahon was 
driving the Crown Prince with 100,000 
men before him like a Hock of sheep into 
the llhine. A sobcr-looking individual, 
who ex])i'essed a doubt .is to the genuine¬ 
ness of this intelligence, was called a pig 
for Ills pains. “No true lover of liis 
country would hesitate to receive such 
glorious tidings!” We, for our part, 
were iirejiaved to lielieve everytfiing. 
Was not Chalmer.s a Erenchman horn, 
and we his comnidos and allies'! 

It is not too much to say that the bril¬ 
liant tidings which met us at every stage 
of our journey .served not only to relieve 
us of the burthen which still weighed 
ujioii our hearts, but heli>ed us on our 
way tow-ards Paris with fresh hopes and 
lighter footsteps. 

“iSt. Denis,' .said Chahuers, pointing 
to a tine cathedral ehurch, the tower of 
which rose up in the distance before us. 


“ Only four miles farther! Keep up 
your spirits, lads; we shall he iu Pana 
liefore dark, and I promise you a hearty 
welcome at my father’s house.” 

We had had a long day’s tramp, though 
the distance we had travereed was but 
slioi-t, and were tired and footsore. .Iguin 
and again we had been delayed, warried 
with questions from excited civilians or 
otlioials, and once or twice turned liurk 
and obliged to alter our route. Tliu 
general idea seemetl to be that we were 
soldiers or mobiles iu disguise, seeking 
to esca]ie from military service. “A la 
frontiere,” men would sbout after us, 
scornfully, with many gutturals hke the 
growling of dogs, as they themselves stood 
fat and sleek at their shop doors. We were 
hut boys, and not very big ones, hut old 
enough, according to their idea, to go 
and figlit the Prussians. If we halnxl at 
a m/e to rest or refresh for a short time, 
some one was sure to come up and lixik 
us over coutemirtuoualy, and niuniiur 
something about ilying for our country 
and hastening to the frontier. 

'The frontier w-as in truth the goal, 
which we had all three set before us. 
AVe were not going to Paris to lx; idle 
there, hut to get properly enrolled us 
soldiers of the empire, it the empire 
would have u.s. Chalmers's father would 


manage it for us, we did not doubt. 
We fedt it hard, therefore, to be t.aunted 
as if we had been renegades, when wo 
were ready and panting, as I may wiy, 
to take up arms and boldly meet the foe. 
Our ebief fear was, though w-e did not 
confess it to each other, that we should 
arrive too late to take any part in the 
lighting, that all the battles would Ik- 
fought, and all the victories won, before 
we could be ready to earn our share of 
the glory. 

But perhaps these men were only 
laughing at us, for our liiiqiiiig gait, stiH 
as we w-ere in every joint ana hardly 
able to hold ourselves niiright, togellu-r 
with our ragged and generally misepible 
ajipearance, gave no indication of die 
martial ardour by wliich we were con¬ 
sumed, and might have e.xcited their 
compiussion. But there were too many 
like ourselves in outward apiieaimio-, 
mere idle tramp.s and beggars, upon wliom 
com ims.sion would liave beenthrownaway. 

Before entering St. Denis we jiaxsed 
through the gates of a huge forpe-a 
called La Double Couronne du Kind, 
within which all the roads le.ading from 
the north towards Paris meet, .and then 
out again into the town, and without 
halting pressed forwaixl a-s well as we 
could, through ever-increasing crowd.s of 
loiterers, foot-p.assengers, carts, oimii- 
buses, and all kinds ot vehicles, towniti.? 
Paris. Here rlroves of cattle were being 
hurried forward, there a tiXKip of soldiem 
advanced, making their way through an 
obstacles, followed by guns and anmiuni- 
tion waggons. In some places the rom 
was almost impassable. The hihabmui^ 
of the surrounding country seemed to i"' 
pre.ssing on with one .accoixl tow.-mii; 
rari.s, carrying with tliem their goi"i-'' 
all kinds, as it the Prussians weroah* 
upon tlieir heels, while othei-s wen' 
less e.agerly pressing out. 

In the midst of all this turmoil o 
way was barred by a crowd of niigi> a” 
impatient people, who seemed to 
venting their ill-hnmoiir iiimii some 
who had given them offence. Tlieiv"''-'' 
as .Andv ealh'd it. a sliiiuly, nml 


pressed forward with all his native 


love 



1 



3 of such disturbances to see what was up. I The poor woman “could not console side shutting out the sky, which was 

t The focus of the row appeared to be a j herself of the misfortune which had already dark with the approaching night; 

.small country cart loaded with all sorts arrived.” gaslights flaring, like great liery eyes 

of goods, which had come to a standstill' “It is my turn now,” she .said, and looking down at me through a mist; 

' and was blocking the way. In the body ^ took me upon her back as if she meant murmuring ci'owds, coming, going, jnish- 

of the cart were sacks of corn, vegetables I to carry me in that fiishion into Paris, ing against me and begging pardon, 

fresh from the garden, pots and pans, | But it was only that .she might lift me talking incessantly in on.e inarticuhkte 

liundles of bedding, fowls tied together i into her cart, on the floor of wdiich she roar—such were iny first impressions of 

by the legs, and a black cat in a basket; j made a place for me among the pots and Paris. 

while high above them all, chains, tables, ' pans, and I was very glad to lie down The streets seemed endless, and the 
> ■ and other articles of household furniture j there, though half smothered under the farther I went the more confused ami 
were liea|)e<l up in confusion. | bundles and other ii.ackages with which distant everything became. A friendly 

The weight of the cart had caused ^ the vehicle was laden. hand under each arm lent me au])port, 

fomething to give way, and it had sunk ' Andy then went to the horse's head and friendly voices spoke at intervals 

■ down upon the axle-tree in the very ! and led it through the crowd, the woman words of encouragement. At length wo 
! middle of the road, and remained there following on foot, and in this way we stopped, and some one said, “ Here wo 
immovable. The only person who reached the gates of Paris. But for this are ! ” 

: s«‘med to be in charge of the cart was a | accident I hardly know how we should After that a long time seemed to elaii.se 
; middle-.aged woman ■with a red floweiy , ever have got into the city, for at the before anything else was siioken or done. 
Ii.andkerchief tied over her head. Her Porte St. Denis every one was .stopped Chalmers had gone into a house, leaving 
liusband, she said, was somewhere about j and examined. There was a moat crossed Andy and myself under a gateway. I 
looking after a few sheep, which were , by a drawbridge, over which a long was sitting on the pavement with my 
.iho destined for Paris. He would arrive ' queue of vehicles was pas.sing ; and back against a wall, and had begun to 
. presently, if messieurs would only have j beyond it was the guard-house. I'he cart revive a little ; and I understood at least 
patience. But patience was the la.st j with its contents, conducted by the that we had arrived, and that this was 
, tluiig to be expected from messieurs I countrywoman and the young gamin at the Irome or rest to which we had bemi 
i under the circumstances. They all the horse's head, were allowed to pass looking forward. A great weight was 
. iv.'iutefl to get into Paris before the gates without much examination ; and Andy taken from my mind. I only wanted to 
should be closed for the night; so after ■ and I found oui'selves insido the city lie down and be quiet. Not a tliought 
a great deal of wrangling some of them j without any of those dirticulties which beyond the moment troubled me just 
took hold of the cart,.and by their united j we had anticipated. Chalmers also then. Belief—rest—Iiome, these were at 
ell'orts jmslied it .aside on to a jnece of managed to get in with the crowd, being hand. Such was tlie impres.sion wliieh 
■"aste ground, and there left it, the poor . able to answer, in his native French, any pn-evailed over every other. Ben Chal- 
woman standing beside it wringing her questions that were asked him. mers's cheerful “Here ■we are !” lingered 

liandsand crying piteously to the passers- , But when I got out of the cart I was in my ears like a charm, 
ly to help her. j so tired and in such pain that I scarcely But why did he not return I and why, 

.Andy never could resist an appeal of knew where I was or what h.ad happened when he at last came down the wide 
that kind. Next to a shindy, nothing ; to me. stone staircase, did he appro.ach so slowly? 

touched him so much as a woman in I “Hold up !” said Ben, as I stumbled An old woman was with liim, and two or 

•distrcK. So we all three stopped to i along, unable to walk with one foot or three other jreople joined them and crime 
. examine the breakdown and see ■what | to stand upon tlie other. “ Hold up ! we to wliere I was, looking at me, and talk- 
cauld be done. There ■was not much the , shall soon be at home now.” ing all together, 

matter, and would have lieen still less j Home ! What a strange sound the “ Pauvre enfant 1 ” s.aid one. 
but for the rough usage which the vehicle I word had for me. Home! Where was “Then I heard Biyan’s voice asking 

had received. ' I? In England or France? Awake or “AWiat's the matter'!” And I heard 

.Andy—who.se name ought to have been I .asleep ? Parched with thirst, worried Chalmers an.swer him in a low voice 
spelt with an H—soon managed with the ‘ with incessant noise, aching in every little louder than .a whis])er,biita.sdis- 

nelp of some pieces of cord to repair the I limb, but suttering intoler.ablo pain in my tinct to my ears as any sound I ever 

<.amagp,s; and after a delay of an hour ] wounded foot, could this be home ? heard in my life— 

ei 80 the good woman was able to resume I The .sound lingered in my ears with “ (lone away, no one knows where ; to 

hcnoui-ney. mingled impressions of hope and sadness, England inost likely : only yesterday ; 

But just as she was starting I managed like .a distant murmur, as when one tlie place is shut up. Lord helj) us !' 
clumsily to get lay foot under tlie wheel, listens to a report afar ofll and wonders Then I suppose I f.ainted. 1 do not 
tl II ^ gave me was such as I ! what it me.ans and what it may portend, like to confess it. I never did .such a. 

nil not sTOu forget. When I tried to Every sound just then seerped to be far thing la fore or since ; but I suii 2 )Ose it 

,j fc f could only limp, and felt as if ; oil'. I .stumbled along .supported by my was so then. Aes; I fainted, 

luy toes were broken. , two companions. High houses on cither (I'c ba contiimeii.) 


KOEMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

Bv Professor J. F. Hoiioetts, 

Late Examiner to the fhiivergHu of ^fo8C'>^r, Professor in (he Imperial College of Practical Science, 

Artthor o/ ''Harold, the Hoy-Earl" "Jean Dobroff," etc., etc. 


"^vre liini, —' of the old tower 

it sombre as 
f»'-"-rt-armVl® Perceived three stalwart 

a .sudrlen’l"'**^ ^“tered there 

Ci'li violence '’tk' ‘T 

a snuili" shock was so severe 

^■'‘yand riislie,?”''^”’'* " 

f i'“'iu with fdeepening the 

fO'Wl the wnv^ ^0''"’iird where'Kormak ; 
L t'le foremost, “yonder! 


-HOW THE CnA5iriON.S CACIlHT Bir.DS. 


stands the foe. given into our hands, 
lirai.sed he St. Nicholas ! ” 

“ Hold 1 ” shouted Kormak, “ yield thee ' 
to my might. My- men are in the fore.st. 1 
If I wind my liorn ye will be cut to 
jiieces. This I should grieve to see, for 
Oaspard de Lnuii is far too noble game . 
to cut down like a fox. A ield thee, and 
I will talk with thee of terms for thee 
and for thy city.” • 

This seemed quite intelligible to them, 
and one of the men replied in Norse, 

“ We never yield ; we are no jirisoners 
of thine. A’ield thou to us.” | 

Korm.ak stepiped a place or so back-, 


ward from where they stood, and facing 
them, oxchiimed, , . . 

“The fool is known by his folly; yo 
have i-ushed ujioii your fate.” 

Then he raised his horn t,i his lip.s and 
blew a warrior blast. Scarce had he 
time to draw his .sword before the three 
were on him. The one who spoke m 
Norse he wounded with his .spear, cast 
with the left hand, while with Ins rigut 
he used his blade. , 

They fell uiion him furiously, lait 
Kormak could use his sword with .sKH. 
Oaspard was wounded : and. greatly en¬ 
raged, ho mado a cut that broke down 




n 


Ylie Owi) 


Koiinak’s guard, and tlioiipli the blow out to the forest and blew a sounding hermit who just left by yonder tissure 
was weakenetl by the opposition, it sank blast. Then he returned to Kormak, and I came to thee. Who blew thy horn 
in his forehead, and he tell. wrapped the mantle round him which he stoutly, Kormak ?” 

That instant a form, clad in a war- himself had worn ; next, made him drink “ It was the hermit, yarl.” 

rior’s mantle, wearing helm and pinions, another draught of water, and finally fell “ There is no warrior in the host o 

and xvielding a doulile axe, rushed for- on his knees beside him in prayer. blow a sturdier note. Knowest th 

ward to the frav. He cleft the warrior The refreshing nature of the draught, himr’ 

who followed closest upon Gaspard to the healing virtue of the leaf employed, “ Yes. I have seen him twice or tliri 
the chin, so that he fell to rise no more, combined with youthful vigour, pulled liefore, but more than that I know h: 
The man who had spoken to Kormak in Kormak through. He raised his eyes not. Yet he knows mo, and all aliout ii 
the Northern tongue was already down, and saw, if his sight did not deceive him. Where are the foes that met me in il 
and now a combat raged between the I the hermit kneeling at his side, his face gloomy den?” 

stranger and de Loup, fiercer than any ' turned up to heaven, his hands clasped “They are all sped, I think. Now 

fight read of in Northern verse. The ' fervently. must get thee hence.” 

saga-man from whom we take this | “ Where am I ? How didst thou come “ Is Kaspar the IVolf alive 1 ” 

tale dwells with delight upon the duel. I here ? What is the mattei 1 What—” “Kaspar the Wolf? What, be w 

He tells us how they practised every 1 “Ask no more questions, Kormak. held yon town ?” 

ward and every trick of fence known in ^ Thou art safe tliis time. The wolf I “The same it was who nearly fiiiisli 

those grim fighting days. They neither warned thee of is, as I hope, no more, me ! ” 

of them had their shields, so that each He luwl his reasons, boy, to seek thy life, “Thor’s my life, boy ; thou hast 
had to parry the blows of his adversary and had he known thee in this late charmed life. They say that Gasiiard 
with his weajMn. This gave Gaspard de attack thou wouldst have fared still Loup was the best swordsman and b 
Loup considerable advantage, for it is worse. IN'ould I could call the cham- leader in all France. He was—as 1 ha 
easy to parry with the sword, though pions ! ” heard, at least, for I am stranger lit 

difhcult to do so with the axe. Again he left the ruin, again the horn than thou—not of the olden warn 

At length the combatant on Kormak’s was blown. Three times he blew, receiv- stamp, but full of wicked ways and elf 
side, just having dealt a blow at G.a.s- ing no reply. At last from the faint dis- tricks. But he was a splendid leader,ai 
pard’s head (which he avoided by a dex- tance came an answering blast. Again baffled all thy schemes.” 
terous spring), sprang back a pace or the hermit blew, and again there came The champions had constructed a hit 
two, and huned the mighty weapon full reply. Nearer and ever nearer came or bier, of bushes, cut down by thi 
at Gaspard’s helm. It struck him upon the sounds, until a group of ch.ampions short, curved swords. On this they la 
the face ! The stranger drew his sword, led by Angantyr burst from the tangled their mantles, and placed the boy up 
and, rushing on the falling foe, ex- bu.shes. the bed thus formed, 

claimed. As soon as Angantyr saw the ruined The strange appearance of the o 

“Y'ield, thou f.alse wolf—false to thy tower he cried, known warrior, the still more weird ai 

Christian vows— false to thy jiagan sires “ Out on the coward walls ! The hid- most unlooked-for jiresence of the hi 
—false to thy word! Yield thou to den foes shall find, however, that North- mit, had driven out of Kormak’she.-idt 
me!” ern steel can bite even through brick memory of how the three defendrre 

The fallen man glanced upwards with and stone!” And, without waiting for the city had come upon him iii the ruin 
a look of concentnated .sav.agerjq saying, the re.st, he dashed on and entered the tower. It passed away' like a forgot! 

“I knew not who the braggart fool ruin. dream, 

down yonder was. If I had known it, he It was now evening. A fine summer Then there was care throughout t 
had died a lingering, cruel death. It day' had gone to its rest, promising a pagan host. Each champion loiwil 
irks me after all my plans to fall by tiieo glorious morrow, and leaving a glow ing show his love to Kormak ; each hansoi 
at last.” trace of its gorgeous progress behind it. remedy to offer. The leeches all wfl 

Here he grew weak, his head fell back. But in the ruin it was dusk, and where anxious, boastful of their skill, and oi 
ajid the grim “ Wolf” fainted like a girl, the portion of the wall had fallen there came forward saying that a strange b( 
The victor now removed the helmet was great obscurity, although sufficient mit had brought some wondrous lean 
from his lirow, and, stooping down, ex- space was left to show a streak of sky gathered uixm the ninth day of the nin 
.ainined Korniak’s wound. It was an ugly behind. moon in the year, and fraught with li« 

cut just over tlig right eye, but a little Tlirougli this fissure, as Angantyr np- ing power beyond all other herbs. T1 
careful attention showed that it was not pro.aclied, a figure tied. Tlie yarl would last reached Komiak’s ears, who order 
morttil. The blow, as we have said, had Iiave started in hot pursuit, when Kor- instantly that leech to lie admitted, 
been broken by Korniak’s ready guaid ; mak’s voice was heard a.skiiig for water. “How now, sir leech? BTiere is t 
hut for that he had been sped. It was a He turned, and saw bis .shield-borne boy hermit?” 

furious cut, delivered by a stout, strong ly'iiig witli liaiidaged head upon the “ He parted as he gave these loan 
man, and parried by a youtli. A man of ground ; and then, his eve becoming wliich I had thrown away but that 
equal strength would have escaped uii- more accustomed to the gloom, he saw mail of thine told me to liesvare. for if 
scathed, a less experieiiceil swordsman three others lying whose life seemed thing belonging to that hermit sliouW 
had never spoken more. clearly sjied. lost thou wouldst be very wroth, aiw 

The stranger put his hand on Korniak’s But there was no time for looking I brought them.’’ , , i j 

heart, and felt it feebly heating. One after these. The big yarl left the tower “’Tis well for thee, my friend, for hno 

moment he flung himseli upon his knees to trj' to find a siiring or well of water. thou thrown the precious leaves a'>'sy 
and poured out thanks for this uiilooked- By this time the followers of Angantyr should have known it in very few she 
for “blessing.” Then he arose, taking liad reached the scene, and of these he hours. Now wash me the wound wi 
the pinioned helmet in his hand, saying asked who knew where water could be water and bind the leaf u]xin it. 
as he did so, had ? This was done accordingly., an" “ 

“Kormak’s pagan holm stood me in One champion then approached, and effect produced was almost ni^cuwi 
right good steacl. I never thouglit to said. Of course, as in other wondeml curi 

fight beneath the eagle wings again!” “See yonder, yarl, water has there much deiiended on the faith of t 
So saying, he hurried to .a little .spring been spilt; the grass is sparkling with patient, and Kormak bad now unne 

that flowed beside the ruin, Hlleu the it!” tatiiig faith in the my.steriouslienuit. 

helmet with the pure cold water, and They followed up the trace loft by the About a fortnight after this i)"™', 
then returned to Kormak. First he water, which had leaked through the was well enough to sit up outsnlc 
made him swallow some of the sparkling leathern part of Kormak's helmet, niereed hut (which we should 
draught, thou he proceeded to bathe and with arrows just above his head. The with his head bound up,restmghi.''li 
bind the wound. He tore from Kormak s traces led them to the crystal snring, and upon a rough-hewn bench—a 
inner tunic, spun from the purest flax, Angantyr unsluiig his .signal-liorii and, dier-like contrivance . a. j, 

sufficient linen to make a bandage, and stopping up the small end w ith his glove, idly lying, be remarked some 
then, before he liouiid the wound, sought filled it as tliougli it were the usual away from Aquilon into the camp i ^ 
a certain leaf, which he placed on it; drinking-vessel of their race. This ho Jiicking up such scraps of fooil 1 “ 
then, binding up the whole, gave him bore back to Kormak, who drank it with about, they flew directly hack, 
another draught of pure delicious water delisht, saying, on giving hack the horn, Y’arl Angantyr came marcliuig P 
from the spring. “ Thanks, yarl. Where is the hermit?” Kormak with his grand stride to 

Next, taking Kormak s Iiorn, he went [ “ By '^’lior 1 It must have been the | bow “ the boy ” made progress. 
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“Thauks, lord yarl, the wound is better. 
: shall soon wear arms and win yon town 
)f .Iquilon.” 

“An idle boast, my lad ; thy clever 
[ohemes have failed.” 

"Vea, while the Wolf was living ; now 
iat he is dead my hopes revive again. 
East thou remarked yon birds 1 ” 


“ By means of those poor little birds I 
mean to take the town! ’ 

“ Thor grant me patience! Kormak, 
tell me how.” 

“Be thou so good, lord yarl, and give 
the host command to catch me all the 
swallows. That they come hither to pick 
1 up our food shows there is none witliin. 


The big yarl gazed at Kormak, .sore 
astonished ; but Kormak only smiled, 
and said, “Dear yarl, we shall not else 
ever take yon town.” 

“ Poor boy 1 that cut has touched thy 
brain, I fear. But as they say the go<ls 
love those whom men call mad, I shall 
not mar thy sport! ” 



Hurled the mighty weapon full at Gaspard's helm.** 


grown childifih, Kormak ? I If we delay rny plan the famislied I And he went out sorrowfully witli Uie 
M other, graver thought than watch- burgliers may kill the birds themselves ; order that all the birds that came from 

, I®.®^’^llows or seeing how they therefore we must be quick or it will be Aquilon wei*e to be caught but left un- 

L • of course, it’s dill'erent ; too late! ” harmed. Such was his strict decree. 

art hut a child.” ^ | “Good! I will tell tlie men to catcli | No one could paint the warriors’ sur- 

UiTf» “It is no childish the birds. What wilt thou do with : prise at hearing this command. The 

those same j them ? ” ■ great blufl’yarl seemed half ashamed to 

warlike “ Pray give the order, yarl, and wliile give it, but habits of authority are strong 

^ ^*^0 very, very cruel! ” the champions catch the birds I will un- in men, and very soon the champions 

'h** defeat fold my plan. But warn them not to felt it was no laughing matter. 

\V}„. •! ^’ork of kindness. I hurt a single feather ; the birds must all Tlie Scandinavians were all famed as 

thy cruel scheme r’ ' fly l.>ack again iinliarmed. ’ hunters in the time of wliicli we write. 
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and part of Imnting meant Avliat rvas 
called fowling, or catching birds witli 
nets of various kinds. They all knew 
liow to weave a net, and soon the birds 
Avere caught. And it was matter of in¬ 
tense surpi-ise to see how many they 
could catch. 

“ Now, Kormak,” said the yarl, “ tve 
li.ave indulged thy fancy ; the birds are 
Nife and sound. Wh.at is the next move 
in our deep-laid ))lan ?” 

“ Thou art right in jesting at my plan, 
dear foster-father mine. The former 
tricks have failed, but if this fails Ave 
shall not lose a champion—no, not one!” 

“ Wh.at shall Ave do Avith all these swal¬ 
lows 1” 

“ Bind to the foot of cA-ery bird a string | 
of hempen cord Avell steeiied in strong 
saltpetre. Let each sti ing be a foot or 
so in length, then as the birds are freed 
set fire to each cord.” 

The stout yarl started. “ Ha, I see! ” 
he cried. Then striding otf to Avherc the 
birds Avere prisoned he ordered string to 
be measureil ofi', soaked.in saltpetre, and 
then fixed to the SAvalloAvs’ legs. When 
this Avas done the ends Avere all ignited, 
and the birds lleAv ofi' in terror to their 
nests under the roofs of Aquilon, Avhich 
Avere all thatched with str.aAv, 

It Avas a summer afternoon Avhen all 
the sw.alloAVS fled. That summer evening 
saw the town ablaze 1 Rain had not 
fallen for full many a day ; the roofs 
Avere dry as tinder, and as the touch¬ 
string met the ready straAV, oh, hoAV the 
th.atciiAvork blazed 1 

Kormak looked on in ti-iumph. “I 
A-OAved to have yon town, and it is mine 
by trick of Avar ! ” ' i 

Then as he looked the foi-ked flames 
burst forth, and the champions .shouted, 
“Odin, Thor, .and A'ictoiy!” But as 
he gazed the blazing toAvn before him 
brought memory of another fearful tire , 


: —the burning of the grove Avhen Tyr’s 
image fell and he became an outcast. 

: He hid his head betAveen his hands, and 
for a time AA-as lost to all around him. 

I From this fit of sfulness the blutt' voice 
j of the yarl aroused him. 

“ Commend me to a madman ! When 
[ tliou Avast sane and in thy .senses tliA- 
j trick.s aA’ailed us nothing. Now, look 
yonder 1 See, the gates are open ; men, 

I Avomen, and children hurry out. See the 
white flap;, Avhich means in Chri.stian 
Avarfai’e they ask for quarter. That Ave 
A'ikings neither take nor giA'e. Hoavii 
Avith them. Let the bowmen form in 
ranks and .shoot the nithings doAA-n. No 
quarter to the nithings that hide behind 
their Avails 1 ” 

“ Dear lord and A’ai l, I think Ave may 
not slay these lAeople. Our orders are to 
take the place and hold it for ‘Duke’ 
I liolf. Noav, having taken it, Ave must 
send Avord to him touching this rout of 
townsfolk. I slay no Avomen in cold 
blood, my lord 1 ” 

The big yarl laid his hand on Kormak’s 
shoulder. 

“ That is the rule T taught thee, nor 
Avould I have thee break it noAv, my son. 
I Avould but sl.ay the toAvnsmen.” 

Then .said Kormak, 

“Thy gentle lady, Yarlinn Steingerda, 

I taught me this verse from the grand 
Havemal; 

" no wlio sues thee for peace, he who begs for his life, 

lias no sword, is no longer thy foe ; 

Ilis iirayer is a proof thou ai't stronger than he. 

Thou art nlthiug to meet it with ‘>'o” 

“Well rememhered, Korm.ak. These 
are our teachings, and I shall not foi'get 
them. Thou Jirt my oavii brave boy. And 
if the priests revoke not thy doom, then 
Avill I stir such .storms about their he.ad.s 
that they Avould rather ‘ Harald the Fiiir- 


haired Tyrant’ Avas after them Avith his 
' Driibants,’ as he calls his guards.” 

“ Dear yai-1, I mesin to do luy duty to 
the gods ; I mean to do my duty to niy 
leader, king, or yarl, or hertog ; .and if a 
life of duty may Avash out an act of 
boyish folly, I will Ava.sh my conscience 
clean. If I cannot Avin my Avay up 
again, then I am hopeless. But as thou, 
Avdien I Avas a tiny child, didst raise me 
on thy shield, so do I hope my arms may 
raise me to Valhalla.” 

The yarl Avas about to reply Avhen a 
champion of rank in the or army, de¬ 
manded instant speech Avith him. 

“Let him come hither, yarl,” said 
Kormak. 

The champion came at once to Kor¬ 
mak’s hier, iiut never made obei.sauce, 
never hoAved a knee. 

“ What Avilt thou, Avarriorl ” 

“ The champions long to see our leader; 
some think ho must lie slain, but now 1 
see him living, and I joy to knoAV it. I 
fain Avoukl ask that he he shown tlu; 
host.” 

“ Fair sir,” .said Kormak, “ my foster- 
father Angantyr is your true leader. I 
am hut a boy, Ironie iioav as Avheii a baby, 
on his shiehl. ShoAV then the champions 
our mighty yarl, and they Avill be con 
tented.’” 

Said Angantyr, 

“ I serve under Yarl Konnak Bersisou, 
and have no claim to praise in this suc¬ 
cess. It is all Kormak’s doing, like the 
siege of liouen. I am a hertog (duke) if 
thou Avilt, but he is tlie chief of all the 
army.” 

Then it AA-as settled that a horse, sad¬ 
dled Avith a high-backed saddle, not un¬ 
like a modei'n ensy-chair, should be pre¬ 
pared to hear him on the morroAV, and 
lead him through the champions’ ranks. 

(To be eontimied.) 
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ILDERIM THE AFGHAN: 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN liOUDEU. 

By P.AVii) 

Author of “ The Bon Slave in Bokhara," “ From the Iluiieon to Urn Seva," etc., etc. 
CH.A.PTER XIV.—.AX EVEXIXO AVITII .SIR FREDERICK ROBERT.S. 



OAV tliroe days after the Mohurrum fes¬ 
tival the morning post brouglit General 
('.dverley two letters as he sat at break¬ 
fast. One Avas small and com])act, the 


other big and bulky, .sealed Avith an offi¬ 
cial seal, and enclosed in a largo blue 
officiirl envelope, headed “On Ifer .Ma¬ 
jesty’s ,Service.” 

“Just as I thought,” .said the general, 
opening the bigger letter. “ There’s an¬ 
other roAV in Afghanistan, or at least 
.among the hill tribes on tlie border, and 
I suppose Ave shall have to burn .some 
moi-p jioAvdei- in putting it doAvn.” 

“'rhey're not going to .send ifini there, 
surely, Alfred F cried Mrs. Calverley, 
Avitli a sudden cloud upon her sunny 
face. 

"Not exactly : hut I’m ordered to hold 
my.self in I'eadiiiess, Avhich looks like it. 
HoAvever, Ave shajl knoAv all about it to- 
niglit, for bores a note from our friend 
General lloborts, s.aying tb.at lie’s just 
come to toAvn, and lio])es to look in upon 
ns this evening.” 

“iSo noAA-, bovs.”said Mr. lYolfert, Avith 
■a smile, “you’ll have a cliance of seeing 
your obosen hero at Ia.st.” 

“ \\ liat ! Nil- Frederick Roberts,” cried 
Leighton, “who did all the fighting at 
Kabul last Dectniiber, and made "that 


grand march to relieA-e Kandidiar tins | 
, summer, Avlien the Afghans Avere be.sieg- i 
lug it y IVe ore in luck 1” . i 

“I’ll like to see liim too,” said Plul- 
“for father and I Avant to have a look at 
Afghanistan, and I guess the geuenal .s 
just the man to tell us Iioav Ave re to get- 
in.” 

“Not much difliculty about y/iot. Mas¬ 
ter Phil,” said General Calverley, laugli- 
ing ; “Avhat you Avant is a man avIio can 
tell you Iioav you're to get out again. 

“ M'ell, if you’re bound for the Afghan 
border, old felloAA-,” put in Leighton, wlc* 
had .at lengtli opened his letter, “Avecan 
travel together a little Avhile longoi- 
Hero’s a letter from my uncle the colonel, 
saying tliat he. and his regiment am 
ordered oil’ from Calcutta to Jacohah.nh 
and tliat lie wants us to join him tlicio 
the Aveek after next.”* 

“Indeed?” said the genenal, "'dh a. 

, • .I,-icol)Htn<l (Jacot’sTowipis n frontier pe.'it ' j’ 

AA'esteni Iniiia auil Ileluchistaii, on the lino ol "'it 
ncro.ss tile latter country from tho Iniiio A am, J 
Southerii Afvlmnistan. It is n.anied after oea j 
•lacob, one of tile heroes of the Scimie canipaio . 
1843.-P. K. * 
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gli’am of stern SBxtisfact ion in his deep- the Afghan border some years since, ways of ending the war at a Idow—either 
givy eyes ; “ tltnl looks ns if there was where tlie wonderful way in which he to seize that boy as a liost;ige, or to kill 
irdiiig to lie some hard liitting.” darterl from place to place, cniiiing down llderim hiiiiself.” 

'Ifyoiive got to start the week after just where no one expected him, got him "Would it do any good if I invited 
D?xt.’ said Mr. .Summerton, “there s an the name of ‘ lldoriiir (Lightning).” him to shoot it out with me at a hunched 

pikI of our trip to Pootiah and the “Ilderim !” echoed General L'alverley, and fifty yards V” asked Mr. Summeiton, 

Western Ghauts; so, boys, if you don’t “is that old tirehrand alive yet? He as composedly as if he were only oderiiig 
roiacl being cumbered with I’hil and me was certainly the linest native fighter I to post a letter. 

a little longer, well all keep together as ever met, and a pretty legible autograph “I’m afraid not,” replied Sir Frederick, 
iiras.lacohahad, and then, if tliere’s any lie’s left me” (and drawing up lii.s left laugliiiig in spite of himself at the 
richtiiig aiiywhei-e around, I gue.ss we two sleeve the old waniordisplayecl a fearful Anicricaii’s perfect coolne.ss. “These 
can slioot just aliout as stniight as any- scar on his gaunt, sinewy arm). “ But 1 fellows don't do their tiglitiiig in such 
hculy else. What shall ynu do, Mr. always thought he hiul died of a broken civilised fa.shion as that, they just track 

Wrilfert ?” heart at the death of his daughter and ;a man as you'd track a deer and laiwl 

“I'll go too,” answered Arthur, .smiling; grandson in the Bolan Pass, five years | him over from behind a tree or a rock. 

‘ I ve always wanted to have a pc'ep at ago.” | They c/o tight single combats now and 

fiphichistan, and this is toogcxid a chance “So did I, hut you see he's come alive i then, it’s true ; hut they always use the 
to lie lust.” again, and what's more, Ids grand.soii s ^ sword for that, and I jiresuuie you're 

Lmg afterwards, when all was over, come alive again too. The old fidlow not quite so skilful with it n.s with the 

frfiic'ral C'alverley recalled that coiiver- picked him up .somewhere in the Hiiiia- rille. ’ 

sition. and .shook Ills grey head as he laya—at Ma.suri, if I rememher right.” “ That’s .so,” rejoined Mr. Summerton, 
remeiiihered how lightly and gaily the The three hoys started, and looked ruefully. “1 cant fence worth a cent, 
ilinmed Land liiid gone down into the meaningly at each other. I But perhaps 111 manage to get a .shot at 

jaws of destruction. ■ “The other day,” continued Sir Coloncd lldeiim .some other way, and 

* * * * Frederick, “ we .sent a native scout into when I do 1 guess I won’t miss.” 

Evening came, and with it came Sir the Marri country to see what the fellows “And / won’t cither,” said Phil. 

Frederick IlolaTts, at whose appearance were at, and he brought back all the ins In fact, both father and son were quite 
the boys were not a little a.stouished. , and outs of the Ilderim story. It .seems resolved to take their share of the tight- 
They had pictured to themselves the Uhat in a raid which we miulo through iiig, if fighting there was to he. l>ut 
hem of so many exploits lus a grand, im- | the hills above the Bolan Pass in 1873, i w hen the party broke up for the night 
posing personage, with a towering figure ' our Goorkhas cut up a Marri encamp- Mr. Summei ton said to Phil, 

anil lion-like fiead, something luetween inent in which wii-s Ilderim’s son-in-law “ Phil, it's all fair for you and me to 

Washington and Peter the Great. In-1 with liis wife and cliild. The young risk our own scalps if we choose; hut 
stead of that tlie famous general proved I cliicf was killed, and in the confusion the that poor little fellow tfiat we fi,shed up 
to be a liglit, slender little man, hardly I poor woman got knocked over by a stray from among the crocodiles at Jeypur has 
taller than tlieni.selves, with .a thill brown I iiullet; hut tlie child, instead of being got nothing to do with this job, and 1 
f.w and long side whiskers just begin- i killed as was rei>orted, was carried oft' don't feel like hooking him into it. I 

oiiigtoturn grey. But tliere was some- ‘ and sold as a slave. ” guess we ll just leave him here with the 

diiiig in his tirm lips and bright stead- It was now Arthur Wolfert's turn to general.” 

fast eye which .showed that (as Phil j start; hut he said nothing, and the “The general’s going too,” answered 
miisrked in a whisper) “he wasn’t going general proci'cded : Phil, “ I heard General Koherts tell him 

to quit Ix-foi-e he was ready.’’ | “ Aliout a year ago Ilderim (who had so just this minute.” 

(ieneral Galverley lost no time in ask-! been like a man stunned ever since “Hum !” .said Ills father, “that’s had. 
itig about the disturbances on the Afghan I that day) suddenly found out that his However, I reckon we can fix it somehow, 
herder, and Sir i'rederick's explanation I grandson was still alive, and started in Baji!” 

SM soon given. Tlie Marris, a wild 1 searcli of him. He tracked tlie hoy to "Sahib 1” answered the hoy, starting 
mountain triVie occupying the rocky liills Helira-Dlioon, where he, had been carried up beside them as suddenly as if he Iiad 
»likh separate Xortliern Belucliistau by a half-caste rascal called Lai Singh ; risen through the earth, 
from .Southern Afghanistan, had ])luii- and then —■" “We’re going to Afghanistan, Baji, 

dvml one or two British convoy.s, and But here Frank Leighton, too much and there’s likely to he some fighting 
had made several raids into the territory excited to restrain himself any longer, j there, so we mean to leave you here out 
of the Beluchi.s, who were friendly to ; hurst out, of harm’s way.” 

England ; and these outrages threatened | “The Prince ! the Black Prince ! and “What Baji done, that sahib drive him 
todpvelo]), if not repressed at once, into the Afghan ! ” away 1 ” asked the hoy, looking wistfully 

an organised guerilla warfare. “ What on earth do you mean, my uji in his ma.stei ’s face. 

"lie've had trouble with these fellows hoy?” asked General Itoherts, looking at j “I don’t want to drive .you away, my 

lefore,” continued General Itoherts, “and him in undisguised amazement. lioy,” said Jlr. iSuniiiiertoii, touclietl by 

uierell he no peace for us along that I Mr. Wolfeit, who had been listening to the lad’s pleading tone, “but we re going 
jotder till we give them a good sharp j the general's storv with evident interest, into danger, don t you understand I and 
lrs.soii. That's the worst of tliese Asiat ics ' step))pd in to ex))lain, and tokl as shortly there’s no neerl to drag ymi in as well. ” 
-as sure as you try to he kind to one of and plainly as iiossihle the history of “Where .sahib go Baji go,’ answered 
tlirni, lie thinks at once that you’re i their native hoy at ilasuri and his | the Hindu ho.y, simply, 
iifiniil nf him.” mysterious protector-. The general “ And supposing the Afghans kill us 

'True eiiougli, more’.s tlie pity s.aid heard him to the end with close atten- : all, what then?” 

Calverley, shaking his head. tion, and rpTiiiiined silent for some time ' “Sahib save Baji from crocodile ; sup- 
''llicii, too,” resumed Sir Frederick, after he had finished. ' pose Afghan kill .saliih, kill Baji too.” 

'Those worn face lighted uji with a glow ^ " Well,” .sairl he at bust, “ it’.s all elear ; “ True grit, and no mistake ! ” .said his 

Ilf energy ;us he spoke, “ if we iiieiiii to i now. Tlie hoy was uinlouhtedly Ilderim’s : master, aiiproviiigly. “ Well, if you iril/ 
L“p l^uettah (which is the key of .\f- graiidsoii Selim, and the man was Ilderini go with us, iiiy fine fellow, go you .shall.” 
Sli:uiistanouthesouth)wemustkeqponoii liiiiiself. This whole disturhance is pro- * ♦ ♦ * 

'•or coniiiiuiiications with it; and that hahly liis vengeance upon the English Early in the following week the whole 
™il be dbiie with these ilarris buzzing for the death of his daughter and the party (including General C'alverle.v and 
Tb.ut our line of marcli, and every Be- cn])tivity of his graiidcliild, and you may liis wife) started for the frontier ixist of 
luciu who can shoulder a ride ready to guess by his treiitmeiit of Lai .Singh and .Iiws'hahad. How tliey fared on the way 
jwi thrill the moment we get into a that other man what sort of enemy he’s inayhescenhyanextractfi-omtlielettor- 
■vm[ir of any kind, ’The only thing to likel.v to lie. At the .same time it’s only in which Phil fle.scrihed the journey to 
| such fellows is to hit quick and fair to tell you, .Mr. Wolfei t, that you’ve his fiieiids in Pliiladeliihia : 
lilt hin(l,“ done us a great .service without knowing “The railway cars are fixed up first- 

hut what has set them fighting just it. Ilderim s not tlie man to forget that rate, aliiinst as good as ours. There's a 
tusked Mr. Summerton. it was an EnglEsliiimn who saved the lav.atory, with as much water as ever you 

".wl.itdopsn’t take much to set Marris only child of his favourite daughter, and w.aiit, and whenever you feel like taking 
‘‘Specially when there's a chance although tliat won t keep liim from a hath (for the dust s Jiretty Imd around 
; hut the real inainspriiig of making war, it'll make liini a little less here) you jusf go in and do it. Then the 
jir wholn business is a famous cllief of harlmiinis in his way of doing it. At all sides of the cars are all \vindow.s together, 
utirs, who was a kind of Iloh Hoy on events, it's plain now that there are two with awniiig.s over them to kguji out tlie 
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sun, so tliat you get lienps of air; and 
you ran go and stand on the platform at 
the end of the ear whenever you want to. 

“ But the feeding's the smartest idea. 
At 'most all the stations, e.xcept the very 
smallest, you can ^et just the l>est kind 
of tea and hxinn tor a few cents. And 
every now and tlien the Hindu conductor 
shoves his hea<l in with a regular dancing- 
school how to iusk if the ‘sidiihs’ will 
hreakfast at this place, or lunch at that, i 
or dine at t’other ; and then he telegraphs j 
right away, and when you get to the | 
place you find a good sciuare meal all 
rixuly for you, and a couple of niggers in 
white turbans and frocks standing wait- 


a sjiecial car to themselves, and we used 
to my 'em a visit every now and then, 
and have quite a gootl time. The old 
general himself told us quite a lot of 
fii'st-class stories about his tights with 
the darkies in '57 ; and then .Mrs. Cal 
verley sang us a song nr two (and you 
want to hear /or, I tell vou, to know what 
gSHxl singing is !), and altogether I en- 
]oye<l it ever so. 

"The Mooltan oranges we got on the 
way were very goo<l, oidy they looked 
very queer in their loose skins—like a 
man in an ubster ever so much too big for 
him. You should have seen Ullmann’s 
face when he gave a man a tive-cent piece 


“.Just liefore iSukkur Bunder Ferry 
(where we crossed the Indus) we 
through a real palm-forest, with niili- 
upon miles of dark leaves all spreiul oui 
like big fans, and the Indus itself just 
beyend it^a great, wide sheet of siD(K.itli 
shining water, more like a lake than a 
river. Right in the middle of it lay an 
island all covered with tremendous hift 
walls all tumbling to bits, and the gciur... 
said they were the ruins of a naiiv.- 
fortress. The ferry-boat had a sort of 
house in the midtlle, like the Staten 
Island Ixiats at New York, and tlie cap¬ 
tain was a jolly old Britisher, as fond ••( 
May lie Reid and Fenimore Cooper as I 



“ Nearly buried him." 


iiig at the door. The dinners cost a dol¬ 
lar in a general way, and the breakfasts 
75 cents. 

“ \Ve went north-east as far as Delhi, 
taking the back track over the same way 
th.it we came to get to Bombay. At 
Delhi we changed cars and struck oft' to 
the north-west (passing Meerut and Saha- 
.niiqiur again) till we got to Lahore. 
Ldiore's trie capital of the Punjaub, you 
know, where old Runjeet Singh, the fel¬ 
low who owned the Koh-i-Noor diamond, 
used to reign ladore the Britishers came 
in. Here we changed cars iigiiin, ami 
then turned away to the southward, right 
ilow n the Indus Valley. 

"By this time we had Iieen four days 
on the roiid, and I felt just as if that was 
ipiite our regular style, and as if we were 
to kee|) on and on that way all the rest 
of our lives, without ever arriving any¬ 
where. The general and his wife had got 


(an anna they eall it here) expecting to 
get three or four oranges for it, and the 
fellow emptied a whole basket into his 
lap, .and 'most buried him ! 

“All down the Indus Valley there w.a.s 
nothing but a great, hot, dusty plain, as 
far as ever you could see on Imtli sides of 
the track ; and I couldn't helji thinking 
it mu.st have been rough on Alexander 
the (ireat and his inen if that was what 
theij had to march oi er. I wish we could 
have halted at Mooltan, though, to see 
the place where that br.ave fellow, .\gnew, 
when those cut-throat Sikhs came how l- 
ing round him as he lay dying, said to 
them, ‘ You may kill us, but w e are not 
the best of the Knglish ; others will come 
after u.s, whom this city shall long re- 
Hiember ! ’ And so they ilid come, sure 
enough, for when the Knglish heard of it 
they inaiched up and blew the (ilace all 
to smash. 


am. But t/ie sight was the native Isrots 
wliich liad a plank right across tliciii 
thi’ce or four teet above the water, ami 
the fellow s rowed standing on that. 

".V train was waiting on the other fia'', 
which ran us uj) to Ruk .Junction, wtu p^ 
the new line to .■Afghanistan which tlm 
Knglish made during this last w;e 
branelies oft' from the main track dnwi 
the Indus to the .sea. Here we chanci ■■ 
cars for the la.st time, but after that 
can't exactly say what hapiviied. for 
fell fast a.slee]) and didn t wake tn 
got into .Jacobabad, almut eleven 
at night. Frank's uncle. Colonel 
ton, was there waiting for us. and 
i that the sight of our party all Hliiigeut. 

, with (ieneral Calverley at the heiid, a 
niimled him of (ireatheart and hm 
\ny of pilgrims in the Pilgrims la’ 

I gress.'’ 

I (To b€ evntinutd.) 















luatcad of this old 
rent, to have a 
coat 

With more of the 
Xow Cut 


wishes are 
atloat, 

I owQ to one that I 
should nob re¬ 
but— 


[Draxcn /or the B.O.P. by W. RALSTON. Il’ori/jf from TOM HooD.] 
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OUK GEEAT rUBLIO SCHOOLS. 

WIXCHKSTEK. 

IJy ax Old Winchester Boy. 


U NDER flto arrangements ina<le by her ' 
Majesty’s S|»ct‘ial Coinmissiimers some 
lii'toen Years a«»o, the government <»l Win- | 
(‘licster College niLssed from the \\’arden and < 
Follows to a Iwaly anpr)inted for the ])nrpose. I 
Tliis consists of eleven meml>ers-- the old ' 
ImhIv, ill fact, reeonstrncted, though the 
«inalitications for the ottice, and its emolii- j 
ments, are wholly dill'erent. ! 

Tlie eleven memlKirs arc— ! 

1. The Warden of New College, appointed 
hy the Fellows of New College, Oxford. 

2. The Warilen of Winchester Ctdiege, ap- ^ 
pointetl hy the Fellows of New College, Ox- 
fonl. 

3. A meml)er, a]ipointed by the Fellows of 
NeAV College, Oxford. 

4. A member, apiM)inted by the Uuivei’sity 
of Oxford. 

5. A meml>er, appointed by the University 
of Cambridge. 

G. A nicuibcr, ajipointcd by the Iloyal 
Society. 

7. A member, aiipointed by the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

S. A mcml)er, ap|w)intcd hy the Masters at 
Winchester. 

0, lO, ll. Moinl>ers, appointed by the go¬ 
verning Ixwly itself. 

The Warden is to discharge siicli duties as 
the governing Ixxly sliall impose iijion him. 
He is to resi<le eight iiiontli.s in every year, 
and toatteml all meetings of tlio governing 
lH)dv. He is to l>e a ineinl>er of the Chnrcii 
of Fhigland, Init not necessarily a clergyman, 
and should l)e distinguished in science and 
literature. Ho is to have his house, and a 
stipend of £1,700 a year. 

THE MEMBERS OF THE GOVERXIXO BODY 
on FELLOW.S. 

Any one may 1^ elected a inemlier of the 
governing Issly who is a memlier of the 
C’hurch of England, provided lie is not one 
of the masters of College. 

THE MASTERS. 

The head master is ap|>ointed, and remov- 
ahle, by the governing ImmIv. He is to have a 
house rent free, aiul kei)t in repair, and a 
stipend derived from the fees ]»aid hy tiie 
Isiys, the amount of such Hli|>end l>eing de- 
t<*rnnned hy tlie goveniing iKHly. At present 
it is H.xcd at £2.000 a year and certain capita¬ 
tion fees, the whole averaging £4,000 a vear. 
The assistant masters are aj)pointed an4 dis- 
iniKsiblo by the head master. There i.s to be 
one assistant inaster for every thirty boys. 

THE .SCHOLARS. 

The schnlai's are not to l>e less tlian seventy 
in nunil>er; Imt thej' mayl)e inoi-e if the cir¬ 
cumstances and fumls of the College allow 
of it. 

Any hoy may Ik; a candidate for a scholar¬ 
ship, whose age shall not l>c less tlian twelve 
f>r more than fourteen, on the 1st of Juno of 
the year in which he oll’ers liiinself. The 
electhui to these i.s competitive, and takes 
]»laco in the July of every year. Applications 
for admission to it must 1 m 3 made to the Uev. 
<». Uichardson, The (.'ollege, Winchester. 
Tlie examination is in (ircek and Jiatin, con¬ 
struing, grammar, and compo.-iilioii; arith* 
nu^tic, geomt;try, algebra, and elementary 
divinitv. 

ICxhihitions of the value of £.">0 per annum 
(at present eight in number) arc also given 
away by com]wtition to those ^vliochi not c.are 
to have, <jr <lo not succeed in obtaining, the 


V.—THE GOVERNING BODY. 

' srhohirshijw in any year, hut neverthele.ss ! 
distinguish themselves in tlie examination. ^ 
I Tiiere are six scholar-ships at New College, ^ 
Oxford, given away every year, also hy com- 
I ]ictition. Tliese are often to Commoners as 
' well as to College Imivs. There arc also four 
Exhibitions, of t'oO a year eacli, to Iwys leav- 
] ing the school, The.se also are open to both 
I ilivisions of the school. These are designed 
I for tlie purp<«c.s of helping them in jireparing 
for a profession, whether they go to one of 
the Universities or not. There are also the 

E roceeds of the Cohden Fund ; but these 
xhibitions can lie held only hy those who 
enter at (J.xford or at Cambridge. 

COMMONERS. 

No hoy shall l)e entered as a Commoner 
nmler twelve, or over fifteen, years of age, 
unles.s the rule be 8f)ecially dispensed witii 
by the heatl master. Before his atlmission 
the master of the Ixiarding-house at which he 
.seeks admis.sion, shall obtain a certificate of 
character. He must also lie examined and 
ajiproved by the head master in elementary 
religions knowledge, Ualmgmnimar, jiarsing 
ami construing, elementaTyFrench and arith¬ 
metic, ami tlie outlines oi English Jilstory 
! and geograpliy. 

No biys are allowed to remain in the school 
; after sixteen, or again after seventeen, unless 
they have hy that time attained certain posi¬ 
tions in the sch<K>I. All Ixiys who are not in 
the Sixth Book must leave at eiglitcen, nnles.s 
, M'ith the sfiecial sanction of the head master; 

hut no l>oy, under any circumstances, can re- 
! main over nineteen. The head master lias 
the ])ower of expelling any 1k)v from the 
' school, and of refusing admission to any 1x)y. 

j LODGING AND BOARDING. 

I The scholar are loilged and l>oarded in 
College, not as of old, all in the clianilicrs 
forming the ba.sement Hour of the quadrangle— 
whatwerc anciently the Fellows^rnoiiiH lieing 
I now also used for tlie juirpose. Tlie Com¬ 
moners reside in the various lionrding-liouses. 

, The.se are all kept hy assistant masters (or, 
with the si>ecial consent of the governing 
l)ody, those wlio have l>een a.ssi.stant nm.stei’s). 

Their appointment rests with the head 
master. The present hea<ls of l>oarding- 
houses are the Kev. H. J. Wickham, the 
! Kev. J. T. H. Hu Boulay, F. ^Moi-shead, 
Esq., the Kev. C. H. Hawkins, the Kev. 
J. T. Bramston, E. J. Turner, Esq., A. J. 

I Tove, Esq., T. Kensington, E.sq., ami V. B. 

, PliilUiw, 

I Admis.si<)u has to lie obtained to these hy 
ajiplication to the house tutor. It is desirable 
this should Ik* done .several years previously 
to tlie time at which admission is requireil, 
a.s the numlier of a]q)licauta greatly exceeds 
that of the vacancies. 


The admission fee is £12 ; the school fees. 
£33; iMiard ami tuition, .£78 IDs.; medical 
attendance, .£2 2s. ; gymnasium, £1 Is. Fees 
for private tuition are matters for ]n-ivato 
arrangement, hut are not to exceed IM Js. 
The entire charge for a Commoner Is reckoned 
at £114. 

noi’RS OF .STUDY, RECREATION, F/ir. 

Tlie Ijoys’ ordinary school-<Iay is thus ar¬ 
ranged. .Morning school from seven to half¬ 
past seven ; morning service in the cIuhkjI, 
half-past seven to eight : breakfast, eight to 
nine ; school, nine to lialf-]»ast twelve in 


summer, nine to twelve in winter; dinner, 
half-past one in summer, i^uartcr-jiast one i»i 
winter; school, four to six in summer, 
to six in winter ; toy time, lialf-past seven tu 
half-past eight; supper, half-past eight. 

The Iiolidavs are nearly the same of 
old, Tuesdays aiul Thursdava lieing eitlii-r 
whole or half holidays, when no work is don*^ 
in school. The Iwys are allowed to go out at 
the hours between chapel and iueal-tiiiu*< 
with certain restrictions. The only remains 
of the old Kemedy arc in the summer tcnii, 
when on the Tliursday, lx?tween the hours of 
nine and eleven, the l>oy.s remain in their 
rooms in their tutors’ houses, under sujHit- 
j visiiin, but do not say lessons to the master*. 

! This used to l)e called in former days, “ikKiks- 
J eliamljer time.” 

1 The alxive hours present a considenvhle 
I contrast to those in tlie earlier days of tk* 
Colle^je. It is often said that the life of a 
I Winche.ster boy wa.s a very rough one, 

I There was certainly an amount of Si>artan 
I severity almut it, and the only question that 
can l>e raised is whether that wa.s an advantap 
nr not. For more tlian four centuries at the 
lea.st the^’ rose at half-past five in the mom 
ing during summer, n.ssciiihling in the 
chapel at .six o’clock. They went into scliiwtl 
; at lialf pa.st seven on scIkhiI days, an<l h* 
1 mornin^-hiJIs on holidays and* reme«lits. 

There they remained till twelve o’clock, nj» 
I to which time no meal Wros provided for them. 

: They went into seh<x>l again at eleven. 

I where they remained until twelve. Fn'iii 
; twelve to one there was what was calle*l 
I “leave out,” the College l>oys going down 
for recreation into their mead* and the Com¬ 
moners repairing to a fieUl distant abniii a. 
' tpiarter of a mile from the College. Tlien 
followed dinner, and at two o’clock on school 
j d»j\s lessons, from two till six ; on holiday.^ 

‘ and remedies, afternoon-liills, ami wliat lia^ 
liecn alreatly de.scril>e<l as “ Ihioks-chainl^er 
I fime.” Supper at six followe<l, for which an 
lionr was allowed. From .seven till lialf- 
pa.st eiglit the boys sat at their bnreans —top. 
as tliey were called—under the su}*eni>ion 
of a tutor, and the prefects in Coniiiionerv 
' under that of the ]>refects only in C<dlegc- 
At half-Tiast eight they went to l>ed, ]»refect.v 
l)eing allowed to sit up an hour later. 

Tlie.se hours in themselves were a sh.irp 
' trial to boys naturally delicate, or panqienfl 
i possibly hy the liahits of their homes, bnt 
the hardness of the life was considerfthly 
increased hy the want of pio|)er recreation 
grounds, and of places w'lere Iwys 
retire when de-sirons of quiet. The Wyke- 
hninical system tlifl’ered in this respect inmi 
' that of all other public schooln ; and it i!*» 
most hnppy thing that these |>ecuiiar feature^ 

. of an otherwise admirahle training have been 
done away with. I doubt not that the hk 
of a Wincliie.Hter boy is now as free from tlie 
[ spiM'ial trials wliicli were wout to beset it as 
it is j)os.sibIe to make it. 

I DISCirr.INE OF THE SCHOOL- 

This is of couixe administeied hy the 
masters, hut in a gi-eat meivsure tlirougli tlic 
agency of the senior Kiys. This, a<’i*"nliti- 
to a great authority, is what makes tlic 
ilifl’crence between a jiuldic and a private 
■ sclmol. M'hat is commonly called the moni- 
' torial system wa.s dcvi.sed hy M'illiam nt 
j Wykeham five IiuiuIdmI years ago, as t)i'' 

, reader lias already been informed. K I" 

, in force, very few' changes liaving l»een tini'l^* 
in it. The ('ollege prefect among the 
' who is considered to have the imHt ascii’l- 
ency amongst his fellows, Is maile Frei'ecl et 
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Hall, and is the recognised organ of conminni- 
cation iietween the nisisters and boys. In 
any emergency hia authority extends over 
the entire scIukiI, and could l>e set ashle only 
by the Iieail master. There are four otlier 
ohicers : the prefect of school, the prefect of 
library, and the two i*refccts or cliapel. 
They and all the prefects, lx)th in College 
and Commoners, are required to ro])ort 
offences cfnninitted against the discipline, or 
in some c;ises t'j punish them tlieinselves. 
In rcfpiital it i.s treated as treason to resist 
their authority, and liigli treason to strike 
them. They are also jiermitted with certain 
limitations to fag the juniors. This is not 
the place for entering niam a discussion of 
the merits or demerits of tJie monitorial 
system; which, indeetl, is not peeulhir to 
Wineljester, tliougli it surely may l>e re¬ 
marked that a condition of things which lias 
endured for Hve hundred years and is still 
fiillof life and vigour, cannf)t require any very 
chiliorate defence. In Commontu-s tliere were ! 
no s])erial officers until late in Pr. Mol)erly’H 
time, when he n]qM)inted three for the suj)er- I 
vision of Commoners coiTesponding to the ' 
three officials in College. ! 

SCHOOL WORK. 

The school, it must supposed, was 
originally divided into set classes, called 


•* Hooks,” that is, lists or registers of boys’ 
names. Hut the three junior of these six dis- 
a]>peared very early in the history of tlie 
scimol. In Queen Eliziihelh’s time, the 
Tliinl, Sectmd, and Hirst Book had already 
ceased to exist. Hut tlie Fifth aii<l Foiirtli 
Hooks had been divided into three classes 
each, so that tlie same number, or ratlier the 
same with one adde«l, ha»l liecn obtained. In 
the present day the Fourth Hook lias under- 
j gone the same extinction, but the Sixth and 
I Fifth Jiooks have lieen cut up into further 
sections, so as fully to make uji for the re- 
! nioval of the Fourth Iknik. classes. There 
are now two divisions of the Sixth, senior 
and junior : there are also three ilivisions of 
, the senior jiart of the Fifth, senior, middle, 
and junior: throe divisions of middle part of 
the Fiftli, and two divisions of junior part 
of tlie Fifth. Four divisions again arc sul). 
divided into parallel ilivisions^—so that in 
eftect there arc something like fifteen classes 
in the scliool, eacli cliuss having its own 
sj>ecial nuuster. 

No ilouht immense advantage has liecn 
gained by these alterations. A lioy not only re¬ 
ceives more individual care and attention than 
could have Ijeen possible un<]er the old regime : 
hut it is ren<lered ininossible for him to escRi>e 
notice, to put his wovk off ui>on other lK)yx,and 
flounder on in the same class for jierhaps two 


! or three years, at last leaving 'the school at 
' eighteen or nineteen years of age, almost 
as ignorant as he was wlien he entered it at 
I twelve or thirteen. He must move upwards 
! now, or his case would at once attract atten¬ 
tion, and he wonld he obliged to leave the 
' school l)efore he ha.l done himself or others 
' wliat might lie serious mischief. A Ixiy of 
any ability would be almost certainly stimu¬ 
lated to work, if tliere was a s]>ark of riglit 
feeling in liim. If he lacked this, tlie liest 
course possible under the circumstances would 
be taken in removing him. Uiider this system 
also tlie ]»ig dunces, who have lieen the l>ane: 
of schoolmasters from ininieinorial time, and 
over whom Dr. Arnold was wont so patheti¬ 
cally to lament, sjieeilily vanish from the* 
I scene. 

The subjects stmlied are the classics,, 

' matliematics, arithmetic and algebra, (ler- 
man and French ; also 'geometry, cheiiiiatry,. 
elementary ]»hvsic.s, ami physical geograpliy. 
As the reader bas heard, the Ix^ys are encou¬ 
raged to study oflier subjects to which their- 
natural inclinations disjjose them. Pri/CK 
are given for natnml science, modern lan¬ 
guages, and English literatui*e. Help abo is- 
given to such as desire to acquire some know¬ 
ledge of geolog>’, political economy, and tlie^ 
like. 

(7o be continued.) 


CURLIEU BOG. 


Hv (1. Manville Fknx, 

Author 0/ The Silver Cahon" ‘'In the Khuj'e etc. 





o you know 1 
w li a t an, 
Kiigli.sh liog 
isl Tliego- 
nei-ality of 
' p(‘o|jlt‘ OTily 
know by 
t rad i t i o n. 
They have 
never seen one, 
and tliere is, year 
by year, less pros¬ 
pect of seeing one, 
for every .scrap of 
•- land is being turned 
•. into garden or field, 

' and made to liear its 
share of useful foo<l. So, 
presuming that most of 
you do not know what a hog really i.s, 
and that those who do know will not 
find themselves any the worse for being 
told, I am going to try and desnribe the 
waste tliat lay two miles from the jilacc ! 
where 1 once lived. 

The spot was where Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire get themselves mixial up at 
the edge.s, niid without .studying the map 
jxviple do not know sometinie.s, if stand¬ 
ing in a straddling fit, which leg is in the 
southern and whicli in the great northern 
county. 

\Mien yon left the old village—they 
nwl to call it a town—and w.alked jiast 
the last house, you came in siinimer to a 
lovely sight, in autumn and in winter to 
^ St— Xo! [ don’t like to write that 
word “.stink.” though it isgoorl old Saxon 
r.nghsh. for there isahont it what modern 
folk rail a want of refinoiiKMit, so we will 
refine tlie unpleasant smell and cal! it an 
evil odour. 

liCt ine explain. In suninior you came 
^iwri fields of a delicate green i)lant, fine . 
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of growth, with almost hair-like stems, 
some two feet high; and in the season 
tliese fields of soft w.aving green seemed 
as if they had kissed the sky and the 
colour had come off, foi' the top was 
covered with lovely little flowers of a 
delicious blue. 

Tins truly ornamental plant was flax, 
tliere called line, neople dropping tlie 
final letter when tliey added seed, and 
calling it lin.seed. 

So mucl> for the summer. In autumn 
and Minter you traverseil tlie same 
ground and found that the line liad lieen 
cut, tied in bunches, and in places laid 
in the dykes or ditches of amher-hiied 
water for the outer skin to rot away, and 
leave tlie fibre—the.strong, thready tilire— 
hare, retuly for beating and breaking up 
and combing out to make you your deli¬ 
cate white shirtfronts, collars and cuHs, 
and tableclotlis, and—there, go and ask 
Whiteley or tlie family draper to what 
otlier purposes flax or line is applied ; 
tliere i.s no need to turn the pages of the 
Hoy’s Own Paper into a catalogue. I 
merely insist upon the flax lieing utilised 
for pocket-liandkercliiets, and I say to 
you. if ever you go to C’urlieu, be sure 
and liave your liandkercliief ready to 
take out and clap over your nose as you 
walk from the little town to the boff. 

Talk of the balmy breezes of Araby, or 
those wafted to the weary manner trom 
(Vylon or the Spice Islands ! Pliew I 
Puli'I They are as notliing to the scent 
that comes ofl'a field when tlie bundles of 
flax are steejiiiig. 

Well, to proceed witli my story. You 
lingered by the flax-fleld in smnmer, and 
luirried l^y in autumn and winter, passed 
a few .straggling attempts at cultivation 
that seemed to yield jioor results, and 
then you were at the edge of the far- 


' spreading bog—a wild, ragged space ex¬ 
tending for miles, black here, piiilc there,, 
creamy a little farther on—succeeded by 
I green-and-golden patches of gorse, and 
, purple-and-hrown heatlier, and silky- 
white tufts of cotton rush, and waving 
1 clumps of reed. Tlicn your eye lit upon 
' tufts of round soft rush and triangular- 
stemmed sedge, and tall j’eed mace, and 
pink-flowering ru.sh, and inarsli-mari- 
gold, like golden buttons on tlie ragged 
, dress of Nature, and hog-aspliodel, and 
' persicaria, of pink and blue forget-me- 
nots, sphagnum, and piled-up squares of 
drying peat. 

Above all, but mostly invisible save 
j where holes were surrounded by waving 
reeds, there was “water, water every¬ 
where, but not a drop to drink ”—at least 
; we never used to care to drink that 
brown, clear water, for it was said to be 
! unwholesome. It was certainly full of 
! piT.servative qualitie.s, for besides burn¬ 
ing tlie peat that was dug out of the bog 
and dri(*d, men used to go with iron rods 
Iiointed at tlie end, and twelve or four¬ 
teen feet long, and with these tliey woukl 
go carefully, stejijiing from ru.sh tuft to 
' tuft, thrusting the rods clown till they 
probed about and struck on wood. 

Then peat would be dug or cut out in 
squares al)out that place till a great tree- 
root was re^uihed, stiinding just as it had 
gix)wn many huiidieds ot years before, 
perhaps two or even three thousand, and 
when at last this great stump witli its 
roots was laid hare and hauh'd out, it 
I would be found to be, s.ave at tlie top, 
perfectly sound and as red as mahogany, 
but witli every crevice and pore full of 
crystallised turpentine, for a forest c-r 
liuge pino-tree.s must once have oovci-ed 
the site of the hog. 

And did it pay for all this trouble? 
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To be sure it did, for the peat was worth 
(Hgging for fuel, .and every splinter of 
the ola hog pine-root would blaze like a 
torch. 

Another e.\ample of the preserv.ative 
nature of that pe,at-bog water and moss 
was afforded by the discovery m.any years 
ago of a mummy by the j:)eat-cutter.s. 
It was the body of a female in a perfect 
state of preservation, but tanned to the 
colour of dark leather, and the clothing 
was that of the women of the Saxon times. 

This is not a very .attractive allusion, 
but I give it because that bog nearly had 
an opportunity of proving its antiseptic 
properties by preserving me. 

This waste was a place of mystery and 
delight to us boys. It was dangerous, 
too, which added to its attractions. 
There you could see the curlew, and he.ar 
its wild pipe; the green plover, and 
watch its tumbling flight as it tried to 
lead you from the place where its green- 
blotched eggs were laid. There were 
.snakes in plenty, and fen birds of all 
kinds, from wild geese and an occasional 
swan down to the smallest of the duck 
kind, the pretty teal. D.ibchicks and 
herons, and rats and rabbits, snipe large 
and small, and as there was no hunting 
for many miles round, and pursuit was | 
impossible in this watery waste, it had 
Irecome ,a very sanctuary for foxes, which 
lived and had families in pe.ace. 

I tell you it was a very land of romance 
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to US boys, and what it really did not 
possess we supplied out of our imagina¬ 
tion. 

In summer it was glorious ; in winter 
it w.as grand. Those were the times when 
the wild geese came and settled by night 
on the frozen pools, scatteiang the 
feathers that they preened from their 
breasts. Over the snowy waste the great 
s,addle-b,acked crows would fly solitarily, 
their glossy purple-black feathers con¬ 
trasting with the soft dark grey, dis¬ 
tinctly seen in the clear frosty air. At 
the same time, too, and from the same 
Scandinavian shores as the crows, c.ame 
the short-eared owls in search of food. 
Beautiful strong-winged birds, more 
hawk-like in shape and habit than their 
relatives of the woods and bams that 
never crossed the seas; and I u.sed to 
wonder when I put up grey crow or short¬ 
eared owl whether in the bygone times 
the Danes andS,axons showed the.se birds 
the way to England ; or the adventurous 
skippers saw that in the autumn owl and 
crow flew west, and s,aid, “ There must be 
a good and a milder land out yonder; let 
us go and see.” 

Ah, I tell you there svere sights to be 
seen in that bog in winter and in sum¬ 
mer such as ever fascinated me. The 
great clouds of golden plovers would 
come over sometimes, and other clouds 
of red-wing thrushes, pretty little fel¬ 
lows that would die by scores in 


the bitter frosts. In the summer, too, 
there w-as always something to attract. 
The swarthy water-hens, some of which 
were of course cocks suffering under 
feminine names, would be sailing on the 
black pools, and in and out of the little 
reen tunnels among the reeds, with their 
right scarlet and orange beaks and 
frontal shields, and flicking black-barred 
pure white tail. It always puzzled me 
how they and their dusky broods could 
swim so well, seeing that they had such 
spidery feet .and claws. 

SpHsh, splash, there would go one little 
unfortunate, as a pike would rise slowly 
from the amber depths, and rae.osuring 
[ his distance with his evil-looking eyes, 

I snatch the little innocent from itsmother's 
care, and then sink down and swallow it, 
feathers, bones, and all. 

For the jack in those pools had no 
small fish to feed on as in river, hake, 
and stream. They were the only fish of 
the bog, save eels, and their diet was the 
young of the water-fowl, frogs, water- 
rats, and—oh ! shame upon the hideous 
cannibalistic habit—the smaller ones of 
tlieir own kind ; in fact there were times 
when a pike would be pressed by hunger 
and try to swallow a relative nearly as 
big as itself, fail in the attempt to gorge 
so great a morsel, and miserably die, 
looking like a two-tailed monster without 
a head. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND: 

THEIR STORY AND LEGEND. 



Roslin. 


T he “guiltv pile of Hermitage is said to 
have suiik thirty feet into the ground in 
accordance \\ith the fate that overtakes all 
ca-stles wlierein great crimes have been com¬ 
mitted. Thirty feet off the top arc also said 


to have fallen, and thirty feet are still to Ikj 
seen. As the thirty feet v>q see are some¬ 
what stingy measure for such a massive jiile, 
we are afraid that the falling and the sinlcing 
rest on very insufficient evidence, Iforniit- 


! age, or Botliwell, as it is more coninionly 
called, is one of the guiltiest piles in Scot¬ 
land. It is, j^erhapa, the oldest baronial 
I building in the country, and still lioasts 
! a perfect exterior, with four rectangular 
I towers connected by curtain walls. It is of 
extraordinary strength, situated on an open 
; plain, with a stream on oxe of its sides 
i and a fosse on the others. Built by Walter 
Coniyii in 1244, it was for a long time a 
I stronghold of his family, and it then came 
into the jwsscssion of the De SouJis, one of 
I whom, “ The Wizard,” treated his vassals so 
cruelly that thev i-el)elled against him. To 
1 fortify this castle of Hermitage against tlio 
king, lie is said to have had recourse to soreer>', 
and invoked all means, humaa and infernal, 
to help him. The vaasala, refusing to 
made beasts of burden any longer, apjiealed 
to King Kol)ert the Bnioe, who l)ecame so 
angry when he heard of the baron’s proceed- 
I ings, that when he was asked what was to lo 
I done, he ha^itily answered, “ Oh ! Boil him T' 

I And lK)il him, the legend says, the 
did, and in a verv' curious manner, on Nine 
1 Stane Rig, close by, the king’s messengers 
arriving in time to witness the end of the 
, ceremony instead of preventing it. The door 
of the mom where Lord Souh.s held his con- 
■ ferencea with the demons is still oi»ened once 
, in seven years by the spirit to whom, when 
; he bade farewell to the cjiatle, he threw the 
I keys over his left shoulder. Into this room 
j tlie superstitious are afraid to look. Nine 
; Stane liig, an old circle, now consists of li'e 
stones only, but two of them are jwintod out 
as those on which the iron l-ar rested on 
wliicli the cauldron was swung for his lord¬ 
ship. 

How they iMiilod the wizard we will let 
.Tolin I/eyden tell, though he shifts the re* 
s]H)nribi!i1 y froTii the shoulders of good King 
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Kok'rt tt) the ven* broad and itotent ones of 
Michael Scutt. 

Tt*^y cjurie^l him to the good greenwood 
Where the greeu pinci grow in a row, 

AiJil Uiey heard the cry from the branebes high 
the hungry carrion crow. 

They carried him on from tree to tree, 

The spiny boughs below ; 

*.Say shall it be thine, on the tapering pine, 

To fee«l the hoo<ied crow?’ 

The Qr-tops fall by Bronxholm wall. 

When the night blast stirs the tree. 

And it ahall not be mine to die on the pine 
I loved in lufaitcie.' 


Then up besp'ike him, true Thomas, 
lie was the lord of Krsyltoon ; 

‘ llie wizard's spell no steel can (|uell 
Till once your Isncrs hear him down * 

They bore him down with lances bright. 

But never a wound or scar had be : 

With hempen bands they bound him (ijht, 
Both hands and feet, on the Xiae^stmie lec. 
That wizard accurst, the bands be burst; 

They moulder'd at his magic spell; 

And neck and heel, in the forged steel. 

They bound him against the clmmis of helL 
Tiuit wizard accurst, the bands he burst; 

h‘o forged steel hii charms could bide ; 
Then up bespake him, true Thomas, 

‘ We'U hind him yet, whate'er betide.' 


And still beside the Xiue-stane bum, 

Ilibb'd like tbo sand at mark of sea, 

The ropes that would uot twist nor turn, 

Shaped of the sifted sand you sec. 

Hie black spae-book true Thomas took. 

Again its magic leaves be spread; 

And he found that to quell the powerful spell, 
Tb** wizard roust he iKtUed in lead. 

On a circle of stones they placed the pot, 

On a circle of stones hut barely nine ■, 

They heated it red and fiery hot, 

TUI the burolsbcd brass did glimmer and shine. 
They rolled him up in a sheet of lead, 

A sheet of lead for a funeral pall: 

They plunged him into the cauldron red. 

And melted him, lead, and bones, and oil. 



Bothwell Castle. 


Yuung Branxholm turned him, and oft looked back. 

And aye he passed from tree to tree ; 

Young Branxholm peeped, and pririly spake, 

* O, sic a death is no for me i ’ 

And next they passetl the aspen grey. 

Its leaves were rustling roourafullie ; 

'Now, chooee thee, choose thee, Branxholm gay ! 

^y. wilt thou never choose the tree!’ 

' Ifore dear to me is the aspen grey, 

More dear than any other tree ; 

For lieoeath the shade that its branches m.nde 
Have passed the tows of my love and tm*' 

Young Branxholm peeped and privily spake, 
rRtil he did his men see. 

With witches* hazel in eai-h steel cap, 

In scorn of Soulis* graniar>'e. 

'Ay, many may come, hut few retiini,' 

Quo* Soulia, the lord hf gramarye ; 

'No warrior's hand in fair Scotland 
Shall ever dint a wound on me !’ 

* Now, by my sooth,’ quo’ bold Walter. 

' If that be true wc soon shall see.’ 

DU beat bow he drew, and hit arrow vrns true. 

But never a wound or scar liad he. 


The black spao-book from bis breast he took, 
Impressed with many a warlock spell; 

And the book it was wrote by Michoel Scott, 
Who held in awe the fiends of hell. 

They buried It deep, where his bones they sleep, 
That mortal man might never it see : 

But Thomas did save It from the grave, 

When he returned from Fsirie. 

Hie black ipaedniok from his brcn<d he toijk, 
And turn’d the leaves with curious hand : 

No ropes did he find, the w izard could bind, 

Itut threefold ropes of sifted sand. 

They sifted the sand from the Nine stane burn. 

.And shaped the ropes to curiouslie: 

But the ropes would neither twist nor twine. 

For Thomas true and his gramarje- 
Tlie black spae lnxik from his breast he too't, 
And again he turn’d it with his hand ; 

4iid he bade each lad of Teviot Ad<l 
The Itarley chaff to the sifted sand. 

The barley chaff to the sifted sand 
Hiey ad«led still by hamlfitli nine ; 

But Redcap sly unseen was by. 

And the ropes would neither twist nor tnine. 


At the Skelf Illll the cauldron still 
The men of Liddesdale can show ; 

Ami on the spot where they liolled the pot 
The fpreat and the deer-hair ne'er ahall grow." 

Wliich is a suflioientlv curious execution, »( 
curious, imleed, that it is a pilv to liinl tlia 
Soulis was never Isiiled at all, l>ut died ii 
]iris<>n, as we forgot to mentiou, at I)uinl»ar 
ion ! 

The jircat crinio of Ifcrmit.ij^ was, how 
over, the Htarvino to death of Sir Ale.xande 
Uanudiv hy the Knight of Liddesilale in tin 
ila.VK of I>avi<l il., of which, unfortunately 
there can lie no doubt. Douplas and Hnin>ai 
had l)Ocn preat friends, but when 
stormed lloxbur;;h Castle, and wa> inu«h 
J hheriir of ll>e county os a reward, the “ Tlowei 
' of (Chivalry ” jjrew jealous, and re.solvcil t( 
put liU old friend to death. “ He came sud 
I denly ujion him with a strong party of mer 
while he wjis administerin'! jnrtti«*e at Hawi<‘k 
[ Ihuusay, having no suspicion of injury fro’, 
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the haml of liis old comrade, and liavin^ few 
men witli liim, was easily overi>oweved, and, 
heiiiji woundoil, was huiTicd away to the 
lonely castle of Hermitai^e,” which the [ 
Dou^'las liad recai>turcd from the Kn;,dlsh a | 
'*!iort lime hefoixj. Here lie was thrown : 
into a dungeon, Avherc he liad no other siis- | 
tenaneo than some j^rain which fell down 
from a ^^ranary aliove ; and after liiij^ering i 
seventeen days in that ilreadful condition the , 
hiavc Sir Alexander Kamsaydied. Tliiswas j 
in 1342.” About four hundred and fifty vears j 
afterwards, “a mason employed in building , 
•a dike in the neiglilH)nrliood had the curiosity j 
t«» ]»enetrate into a vault in the east cud of [ 
the castle. Having maile an opening, he de- , 
Mceuded by a huhler, and in a vault about , 
■eight feet square lie found several human i 
Isiiics, witli a saddle, a bridle, and sword. 
In the dungeon he found a great quantity of I 
the hu.sks of oats. Hejiort says the granary ' 
•of the castle wjis immediately alsive this ! 
vault,” wliich liad been, there could lie no I 
•doubt. Sir Alexander's dungeon. Hermitage j 
is one of tlie Marie castles. She tied liere 
with Ilothwell after Kizzio’s murder, Hotli* 
well at the time suffering from a wound he [ 
liail received in the struggle. I 

As the imiiiler of Kamsav w’a.s tlie one 
•crime of the Knight of Liddesdale, and it 
mav seem unfair to his momory to leave iiim 
witli nothing to liis cretlit except the Battle 
<d Killdeno, alluded to in our glance at Kil- 
di nminie, we may here appropriately mention 
Ids cajitnre of Eiliiibiirgh. ^\ itli two hundred 
men he sailed from Ihindee on a merchant 
ship commanded by WilUani Currv. Accom¬ 
panied by astnmg boily of men, lliey carried 
up to the castle from Leith a numljer of i 
Ixirrels of wine and provi8iou.«, and proceedeil I 
to sell them to the garrison. Getting llirongh j 
the gate while engaged in liargainiug, the t 
Knigdit of Liddesilale raise<l the shout of i 
“ Douglas ! ” and, taking the English by stir- | 
juise, captured the castle for the Scots. | 

Itoslin is another cattle with a curious ; 
legend of tlie Bruce. William St. Clair lia/l ^ 
two famous hounds, calle»l Help and Hold, 
and on one occasion, when the king was 
hoa.-3ting of llie prowess of his dogs. St. Clair 
very im])nidently wagered that Help and | 
Hold could ]mll down a famous white :dcer i 
they were out liuming l>efore it reached the ! 
Marcli burn. The Iving was angry, and j 
wagered the forest of Bentlarnl to St. Clair’s j 
heatl that it was im])os.sihlc. The hounds i 
were all secured except a few slow ones to 
put up tlie deer, and when it was fairly : 
starteu, off' went llel[> and Hold in pui'suit, 
St, Clair cheering tliem on. The siieed was j 
great, and the tleer reached the inidule of the ' 
burn before Hold came up. Help followed ^ 


immedintely ami hiraed the deer, and the 
dogs killed it (Ui St. Clair’s sole of the hum. 
St. Clair married the Earl of Orkney’s i 
daugliter, and the family held tlie earldom j 
under tlie King of Norway till 1471. 

It W J 18 in helping St. Clair tliat the gootl ^ 
Lord .Jame.s Douglas met his <lcath. He was i 
on hi.s way to the Holy Land witli Kul>ert 
Bruce’s heart Avhen he was jiersuailed by the ; 
King of Castile to aid him in driving oiit the | 
Saracens. In one of the skirmishes Douglas i 
saw' St. Clair surrounded by the Moors and j 
rode u]» to tlie rescue, to he himself sur- i 
roundetl. Finding the enemy press thickly I 
on him, he took the Bruce’s *lieart from his j 
neck, and saying to it, “ Fass first in fight as , 
thou were wont to do, and Douglas will I 
follow thee or die.” he threw’the heart among 
tlie Saracens, ami rushing forward on to it 
w’as slain, his Ixsly being afterwards found 
stretchetl on the silver case. Sir Simon 
L<K*kIiard of Lee brought the heart home 
again—changing his name to Lockhart in 
consequence, and hiking for his device a 
man's liwirt with a jiadlock on it—and it 
w'a.s buried IkiIow tlie high altar at Melrose, 
w hile the king’s laxly rests under a marble , 
stone at Dunfermline. 

The Douglivs wlio thus found his death | 
was the most famous of the name, tlie Black 
Douglas of lianmK'kburn, who foiiglit in i 
seventy luittlcs and won fifty-seven of them. 
His exploits w’crc many and great; one of ] 
the most brilliant of tlKuii was his capture of i 
Ko.xburgli, which Lsthus relateddiy Sir Walter 
Scott in his famous tahis. “ It wjis utmui tlie ! 
night of what is called Shrovetide. Niost of 
tile garrison of Boxburgh Castle were driuk- 1 
ing and carou.sing, but still they liad set I 
watches on the Uittlement.s of the castle in ' 
case of any sudden attack; for as the Scot.s 
hail succeeded in so many enterjn ises of the i 
kind, and as Douglas was known to be in the 
neighbourhood, tliey conceiveil themselves 
obliged to keep a very strict miard. An 
Englisliwoiuan, the wife of one ottlie officers, 
was sitting on the battlements with her chilil 
in lier arms, and looking out on the fields 
lielow, »ho ^aw• some black ohiects, like a 
herd of cattle,.straggling near the foot of tlie 
wall, and approaching^the ilitch or moat of 
tlie castle. She ]K>inted them out to tlie 
sentinel and asked him wliat they were. , 
‘Pooh, ]>ooh,'said the sohlier, ‘it is Farmer 
Such-a-oiic’s cattle’ (naming a man whose 
farm lay ncarto the castle); * the giMid man is 
keening a .jolly Slirovetide, ami has forgotten 
to shut up Ills bullocks in their yard, hut if 
Douglas come across tliem lioforo morning lie 
is likely to rue his negligence.’ Now tliese 
creeiiing objects wliicli they saw from the 
; castle wall wci'e no real cattle, hut Douglas j 


himself and liis soldiers, who Iia<l pul black 
cloaks aliove their armour and were creeiiing 
alKiut on hands and feet, in order, without 
being observed, to get so near to tlie foot of 
the castle wall as to lie able to set ladders 
to it. The jKior woman, who knew nothing 
of this, sat quietly on the wall and began 
to sing to her child. You must know that 
the name of Douglas hail become so terrible 
to the English that tlie women u.'^cd to 
frighten their children with it, and sjiy to 
them wlien they' l>ehaved ill that they 
would make tlie Black Douglas take tliem.’ 
And this Boldier’ti wife was singing to her 
chUd: 

* HubIi ye. hush ye, little pet ye, 

Hush ye, hush ye, ilo uoi fret ye, 

The Black Douglas shall not get ye.' 

“ ‘You are not so sure of that,’ saiil a voice 
close bcsiile her. She felt at the same time 
a heavy haml with au iron glove laid on lier 
.slioulder, and when she lookeil round she 
saw the very Black Douglas she had been 
singing about standing close beshle her—a 
tall, swarthy, stnmg man. At the same 
time another Scotsman was seen ascending 
tlie walls near to the sentinel. The soldier 
gave tlie alarm, and nisheil at tlio Scotsman, 
wliose name was Simon I^dohouse, with his 
lance ; hut Simon parried the stroke, and 
closing witli the sentinel, .struck him a dea^lly 
blow with liis dagger. The rest of tlie Scr>ts 
followed up to as-sist Douglas and I>odelmu.se, 
and the castle was takem Many of the wd- 
iliers were put to death, but J)ouglas pro¬ 
tected the woman and the child.” 

We shall meet with the good I>)rd James 
again ; hut lus we shall not have another op- 
jKirtiinify of mentioning the Sinclairs, we 
may end this with a note as to tlie saving 
regarding their never crossing tlie Oni on a 
Momlay. Vnder James iv. the young Earl 
of Caithness had been outlawe«l for revenging 
an old feud, hut on tlie evening jireceding 
FhxUlen he ma<le his a]>|)earanc*e in camp 
with three hundred followers all dressed in 
green. The king wa.s so pleaseJ tliat he 
granted an iinnmnity to the earl; and as no 
parchment was liamly, he cut a piece out of 
a drumhead, and oh it wrote tlie iwinlon. 
This piece of sheepskin, marked by the dnnn- 
.strings, is still in the Sinclair ar<’hives. On 
the moiTow tlie earl and the whole of liw 
three hundreil men were killed, arul hence it 
has since lieen deeineii unlucky in Caithness 
to wear green or to cross the t)rd on a Mon¬ 
day, that lieiiig tlie day of the week on which 
the earl liad last forded the river on bis way 
to the liatlle. 

(To be couttuuedl 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

BV PUOKESSOR HoKFM.\NN, 

Aitf/tor of “Modem Majic,” “ Drawiuj-i'ooui Amusements,'' 


I ^E.VTS of divination liave .always hehl a 
])romincnt place anmng the arts of the 
vonjurer; indeed, many good |»e«)plc, wlio 
<-:Lre little or mdhing for the most hrilHaiit 
teat of dexterity, will often get quite excited 
-not io say alariiKMl—over some very simple 
«lis]»Iay of .apparently sujH'rnafnral know¬ 
ledge. The old explanation of “the (piiek- 
nos of the hand deceiving the eye,” winch in 
liopniar Isdief cfiiistitutes the whole art and 
iny.stoiy of conjuring, is out of the (luestiou 
here, and I have even known iMuievolont old 
ladies, awcfl by the mysterioii.s S4*ionce of 
the m.'igiciaii, audibly express the hope that 
it was “all right,” meaning that the jte.r- 
liTf'T ijiighl not have to snfi’er in anotlier 
• •i the too great extent of his iufurma- 


IX.—FEATS OF DIVIN'ATIOX. 

tion in this. Fortunately, however, it is 
practicable to display a very coiisulerahle 
amount of ai»parentiy siipeihuman know¬ 
ledge without having any recourse to ilia- 
Ixdii-al arts. A slight acquaintance, for 
instance, with the pro|^»erties of numliers Avill 
enable the youthful wizard to exhibit some 
Udling feats of this description. I will Itegin 
J w ith a comparatively inihl experiment, w liich, 
for w ant ot a lietter title, we w ill t^all 

I C)I)L> OH EVEN. 

I Olfering any one a liag of c<iunters, you in- 
1 vite him t«t lake an <Mld nnmlKAr in the one 
1 hand and an even !iumlK.*r in the other. You 
I then ask liini to uiuUi]ily the number in his 


etc., etc. 


■ riphl hand by au ochl numlier, and that in 
liKs left haml by an err,n numlier, to add the 
' i>roduct» togetlier, and tell you whether tlieu 
I sum is odd or even. If it be even you may 
iltM'Iarc with contideuce that the even uiiinlwr 
I is in his rlijht hand, or if it Ikj odd that the 
even nunilier is in his hjt hand. 

I Siip]>ose, for example, tliat lie has taken 
6 counters in the right hand and 5 in the Iclt. 
He multi]»Iie.s the G by, say, 3, giving IS, aud 
the 5 h^v, say, 2, giving 10. Now 18+ 10 - 
' which IS an even numl>er. SupjKXHC, on th® 

I other han<l, th.at the 5 counters weie in fhe 
right hand and tiie 0 in the left. Tin” 
(taking the siime multipliers) 3 x 3 - h’» 

amlG X 2 - 12, which added together give*-'t 

an odd number, and it will be found 
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nbAteverthe nuinljers selected a-s multipliers, 
me >Ame rule will anply. 

Another verj* yooil teat, ou a similar priu- 
'if'le, is that oi 

msaivERntc. two rNKNowN NuMitKns. 

Yon innte any one tn write down two 
fii.'Tires, ranging from 1 to 6—or, better still, 
to choose two such nunil>ers hapha/Jird l>y 
<lra»<ng a domino. You thou invite him to 

1. rionldc the tirst number. 

2. Add 5 to the result. 

X Multiply the U>tal by 5. 

4. Add to the pro<luct the second number, 
aud tell yon the total. 

From such total you privately deduct 25; 
the remainder will 1x5 a nunil)er of two digits, 
njCi^Dting the two figures reipiireil. 

riiiia, supiKjse that the chosen domino is a 
3,4: Then 


thereupon will name the figure that was 
struck out. 

This excellent trick depends upon a little- 
known proiKjrty of numbers, viz., that if from 
a given niunlier tlie sum of its digits is sub¬ 
tracted, tlie sum of the digits of the remain¬ 
der will inevitably l>e divisible by 9. The 
removal of one figure has made the total less 
by the amount ot that figure than the next 
multiple of nine ; cr^o, all that iho j»erforiner 
has to do is to ad<l up the several figures 
given to him, and if the sum is not divisible 
by nine, to calculate hat number should lie 
added thereto to render it so divisible, ami 
that will l>e the number struck out. 

An illustrati<m will render the matter! 
clearer. We will siipjiose that the number 
written down is 794370 :— 

Now 7 + 9-^4 + 3-f7 + 6 = 36 i 
And 79437G — 36 = 794340 I 


1. .3x2=6 

2. 0 + 5 = 11 

3. 11 X 5 = 55 

4. 55 -i- 4 = 59 

Sn-itraeting 25 from 59, the remainder will l>e 
.■b. pving the precise numltcrs remiired. If 
tlic pnicess had been worked in the reverse 
enlcr. i.f., calling 4 the first, and 3 the second 
catnWr, the result would have l)een 43, and 
vnml'l therefore still represent the nuinljers 
tA the JomiDO, though in opiMisite onler. 

The same method may l;e adapted to the 
•h-.'oven’ of three figures. Tlie process is 
ili^ .<aiue as above so far as regards the first 
two tigures, the only midition being to imil- 
tiilvthe result thereby obtained by 10, and 
ill! to the pnxluct the third numljer. In this 
•ise. iastead of deducting 25, you dmluct 
•iii, 

Tims, snppose the three figures to lie 3, 4, 
acillii Then 

1. .3x2= 6 

2. I> + 5 =3 11 

3. 11x5= 55 

4. 55 + 4 = ,59 

5. 59 X 10 = 590 

6 . 5fK) + G = 59G 

.Ind 2)0 subtracted from 59G leaves a remain¬ 
der oi 340, giving the three ligures required. 

Iq the feats I have descrilied, as in all cases 
^Ixrre you have to ask your audience to per- 
i"mi some arillimetical }irocess, and tell you 
t> result, it is a little too obvious that tlie 
•n-'k must lie the outcome of some aritli- 
metical prmciple. In our next example the 
is much better concealed. 

TUE EXri'NCJEl) FIGURE. 

A member of the company w invited to 
tiedown a mniilier of several figures. He 
ij' oyxtasketl to mid together the individual 
'ii'jifs, and to subtract their sum from the 
"nianal number. Troni the new' numlier 
formed the same or another person is 
invircd privately to strike out any one digit, 
iicd to communicate the remaininff Jigitrcs in 
any order he pleases to the jicr^ormer, who 


i We will further sup]X).se that from this num- I 
1 her the figure 4 is struck out, ami that the 
] remaining figures, 791340, are communicated 
! to the |>erfoniier. AdtUng these bigother, he 
' find.s that they make 23. He ask.s himself 
I how many inn.st lie added to complete the 
; nearest multiple of 9, viz., 27. The answer 
i is obviously 4, l»eing the iiumlier that was 
struck out. If the 7 had been struck out the 
sum of tlie remaining figures would liave 
been 20. The next larger multiple <if 9 is in 
this case again 27 ; and 27 — 20 = 7. 
i There is one case, however, in w hich there 
is a little uncertainty, viz., where the |>er- 
I former finds that the sum of the figures given 
\ him is itself a multiple of 9. In tiiis ca.so the 
; figure struck out must lie either a 9 or a 0, 

I but it is impossible to tell which. There are 
I two ways of meeting the dilliculty. One is 
to \tfiv tiio strikingout of a ci]»her; the other, 
which is iierhaus the better, is to “chance ” 
it. In a nuinW of trials the difficulty will 
only n(j\v and then ari.se. When it does, de¬ 
clare boldly for either a 9 or a 0; it is an even 
chance that you will be right. If you are 
wrong, hint that there was a cloud over the 
I face of the imjou, or that Jujriter had trijUMjd 
, and broken his fij>eetar.Iea in coming out of 
; the “ liouse of Mars ” (any burlesque rea.son 
' you like, so long a-s it is sufficiently remote 
I ?rom the true one), and de<*lnre for the other 
alternative; you are bound to be right this 
time. 

A great <leal of the effect of the trick, os 
of most others, de|)ends on the manner in 
which it is jjreseuted. Your utmost en¬ 
deavours should 1)6 used to conceal the fact 
that it de])enda on a numerical principle. I 
) myself generally draw on a sheet or paper 
I some many-sided geometrical figui-e, say the 

j pentacle A (Solomon's seal,', or the 


j double 


triangle. 



Both of 


^^3 


these were regarded os extremely potent sym- 
Ik)Is in cabalistic science, and arc tlicrefore 
specially appropriate to tho matter in hand. 

1 request the representative of the company 
to write the numbers to be given me (in any 
order ho pleases) round the angles of this 
figure, after whicli, taking a iH*iicil in my 
hand and gazing fixedly at the diagratn for 
a minute or two (incanwhile privately adding 
up the figures), 1 am finally imj)elletl, after a 
])roper amount of inediuimstic contortion, to 
write the expunged figure in the central 
sjwice. This little dmmatic interlude, if 
well carried out, causes the Hi)ectator.s to lose 
sight in some degree of the preliminary 
arithmetical process, and consequently 
diverts their minds from the true explana¬ 
tion of the trick. 

Anotlrer pretty little trick, ou a dilVerent 
principle, is known as 

THE DIVIXIXG BOTTLE. 

This is a little boxwood Isittle, al>out four 
and a half iuche.s high, opening in tw o places, 
viz., at the shoulder, ana again at the neck, 
which is closeil by a little cap. The two com¬ 
partments are quite distinct, that of the neck 
wing cylindrical. In the lower comjjartmeut is 
contained four little piecesof lioxwoixi, also cy¬ 
lindrical, one and a half inches in length by not 
quite lliree-cighths diameter, and coloured re¬ 
spectively red, yellow, black, anti blue. These 
l»eing taken out of their recejrtacle, are handetl 
with tho bottle to a spectator, who is invited 
to place any one or them secretly in tho 
“ neck ” compartment. This done, and the 
Ijottle handeil to the periormer, he, without 
ojKJiiing the Isittle, states what colour has 
becti concealed therein, and this he can rejicat 
a.s often as he jileascs. 

The secret Ls as follows. Two of tho 
cylinders, viz., llie blue and the yellow, are 
of just such a length as to allow tlie “cap" 
to go well “home," but one of them, tlie 
yellow, is rather a hxiso fit, and rattles freely. 
The blue is a close fit, and is quite silent, 
however much the bottle may be shaken. 
The reil and the black are full long, jue- 
venting the cap from going “ home ’’ by about 
a sixteenth of an inch. As lietween them¬ 
selves, they are tllstingulshed by the fact that 
tho reil is silent, but tiie black is hollow, and 
contains a tiny globule of mercury', whicli OvS 
the bottle is moved can be distinctly felt to 
run from end b) cml of the little cyliiuler. 
Tlio i>erformer therefore reaila the signs as 
follows :— 

Cap quite home with slight rattle = yellow. 
C‘ap quite home, all silent = blue. 

Cap not quite home and all silent = red. 
Cap not quite home, niutiuu of 

mercury jKjrceptible = black. 

The usual price of the little Isittle, which 
can lie procured at any conjuring depot, is 
eighteenpeuce. 

CTo he eontiiaied,) 


j jib Time's a runner verj* fleet, [Ijeat, i 
^ Een “George ” would find him hard to 
Or collar in the long run. ' 

A <eUled j»ace he ixigs aw’ay, 

AnJ '•topping not from day to day, { 

Iluns farther tliau the throng iniu. 

^ THU into a New Year now*, 

Au'l we are with him still; but how- i 

M'ill this year’s ending find us ? 
liall we ’vitli Time lie keeping jiace, I 

•^'l leavin", in our daily race, ! 

J^orue follies far Ijehind ua 2 I 


§tat. 

Or shall we not liave moved one jot, 
But stick still in the selfsame .s|)ot, 
Without the least ambition 2 
Content to let old Time slip on 
Unused by us, and not have won 
A w orthier iM>siliou2 

The coming rnontlis before us lie, 

To use them better let us try 

Than we did in the past year. 
More goals to kick, more runs to make, 
And neater headers far to take, 

Than we took in the last year. 


In playground, cricket-field, or work, 

Try harder; never Trouble shirk, 

But stick up to it gamely. 

And Trouhle “ funks " when it is faced, 
Tunis tail, and Iwilts, a-s if disgraced, 

If you don’t meet it tamely. 

Do all you have to do, your best, 

Let it lie work, or play, or jest, 

Your energy exi>eiuUng. 

Then will you find you’ve not stood still, 
And have gone up, not dotvn the hill, 

AVhen you reach this year’s ending. 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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CHESS. 

(Continued /rom page 108 .^ 

Problem No. 116. 


By MISS S. C. 



Sicilian Game. 

Played in 188r», between F. F. M. 

and F. K. M. M. (White), consulting toge- 
tlier, against H. F. L, M. (Black). 



White. 

Black. 

1 . 

P—K4 

P-Q B 4 

2 . 

B—15 4 

Kt—Q B3 

.3. 

P-Q 3 

P-K 3 

4. 

Kt—K B 3 

P-Q P. 3 

5. 

P—Q 1! 4 

K Kt—K 2 

6. 

B—K Kt 5 

P—K 3 

7. 

B-P. 4 

Q -Kt 3 

8. 

B—Q Kt 3 

Kt—Kt 3 

9. 

Q Kt-4i 2 

Kt—Q 5 

10 . 

Kt—B 4 

Q-B 2 

11 . 

B-Kt .3 

P-Q 3 

12 . 

Kt X Kt 

P X Kt 

13. 

Castles 

B-K 2 

14. 

Q-B 5 

Ciistles 

15. 

Kt-Q2 

K-B 2 (et) 

10 . 

Kt-B 3 

P—K 4 

17. 

Kt—K 4 

B X Kt 

IS. 

15x15 

P—B4 

19. 

15—Kt 3 (i) 

P-B5 

20 . 

B-i: 4 

P-B G (c) 

21 . 

B-Kt 3 

PxP 

22 . 

KxP 

R-B5 

23. 

B-Kt 8 (oh.) 

KxB 

24. 

Q X Kt 

It—Kt 3 

2.3. 

<i-K8(cli.) (el) 

K—it 2 

20 . 

r—Q B 3 (c) 

PxP 

27. 

PxP 

ItxP 

28. 

K—K Bti. (/) 


Black 

now announced to win tlie Q and the 


game, or to give mate in eiglit moves. The 
mate in eight moves was the result of the 
/>lay. Tliis is our 

Problem No. 117. 

The p<»itinn of the game after Wliite’s 28th 
move in the International notation:—White. 
Khl; Le8; 51 a I. f 1 ; Nga; Pa4, 
c 3, d 3, f 2, h 2. Black, K h 7 ; L c 7 : 51 
a 8, e 4 ; N c S; P a 6, b 7, d 6, e 5, p 7, 
h 6.—In the Forsyth notation (see v<»l. v., 
l»age 752)r 1 b 1 Q 4 [> q 3 p k p 2 p 3 p 4 
1 * 3 P 3 r 5 P P 2 B 0 P 1 P K 4 U 1 K.-Tlie 
Bolntion to this position will be the mate in 
eight moves. 


Notes. 

(a) Black plays thus, in order to throw the 
B’a P forward. 


AqcaiuUM.—T he reason the flsh do not live it that 
the basin is dirty. Clean it out thoroughly, leave it 
dry for two or three days, and then clean It out 
again. Small outdoor aquariums such as yours are 
seldom satiafuctury. 


(&) To prevent Kt—B o; 20, Q—Qsq., P 
—K Kt 4, etc. 

(c) Threatening to win the Q by Kt—B 5; 
22, QxBP, Kt-R6 (ch.) 

{(/) If Q—R 5, tlien K—R 2, followed by 
P—K Kt 3. 

(f) Better K—Kt to escape the danger 
of being checked by tlie B. 

(/) The allies should rather have played 
the K to the black square, and given up their 
idea of playing the R to K Kt sq. and 
attacking the K Kt P. 


Corrtapcnbcncc. 


. BROWN.—Refer 
to our article on 
Pharaoh's ser¬ 
pents Id the part 
fur May, 1881. 

T. Y. T.—We should not like to say that a universal 
language Is impossible, but there are difficulties, 
0 T. Y. I. f Pursue your studies by all means, but 
do not speak until you are (airly certain. As an ex¬ 
ample of how not to do it we give a verse of 
St. Matt. ii. 3 in “Pasilingua,” the latest German 
notion for the purpose :—** £t qnando ils partitefer 
Bchire to angelo deode apparifer Josephobl in una 
trauma sagano : Aiiiire, takare tou jungon chlldon 
et tom matren et fliehire in Egypta et ere Ibis, 
quoad mi bringartUbi wordas, car ilerodes seekarar 
ton chlldiUon pro 'Ion detruar.” 

T. S. B.—A sidereal month is 27 days 7 hours 43 min. 
11 sec., which represents the meau period of the 
complete revolution of the moon in its orhit. But, 
owing to the earth's motion, the moon does not 
return to the same position with regard to it and 
the sun until a proportionately longer period, of 
which the mean is taken as 29 days 12 hours 44 min. 
3 sec. Tills forms a '‘synodical month” or lunation. 

GRISGLDA.—The best run of a sailing-ship across the 
Atlantic from New York was accomplished by U.u.s. 
Newcastle, which came to Falmouth in eleven days. 
But the most wonderful run, if true, is that claimed 
for H.M.9. Pique from Halifax in 1840. It is related 
that the captain dined with the admiral Uiere one 
Sunday evening, and the Smiday following sat down 
to dinner with the port admiral at Portsmouth, hav¬ 
ing sailed from Halifax to Spithead within the week. 

Nilometer.—T he greatest river of the world is the 
Amazon. The Nile is longer than the Mississippi; 
Us length Is at present taken at 5,800 miles. 

C. L. Norrib (Toronto) —You will have to give up all 
thoughts of entering the Navy. ' There is no way in 
which you would l>e eligible, unless, in the event of 
war breaking out and there being a dearth of men, 
you joined as a bluejacket. 

Miles.—N ot at all. The battles In which we have 
engaged have been so numerous. If you turn to the 
Army and Navy Calendar, published by W. H. Allen 
and Co., price half-a-crown, you will find a British 
victory for every day in the year, 

Guinea.—Y ou are feeding your piggies pretty cor¬ 
rectly, only be very careful about ^eir cleanliness. 
Look out for DOINGS for February. 

A. S. {Laml)eth.)-The second volume of the B. O. P,— 
indeeil, all the volumes but the first, which is out of 
print—may still be had at the published price. 

H. D. Crompton.—T he admirars memory must have 
misled him. 'There was at the time no such flag ns 
the blue with white cross, and the numbers 8ho\>; 
that the other fli^s cannot be as you state. Our 
signal was checked from one of the signal-books 
actually issued to the fleet, and which is now at the 
British Museum. The numbers of the flags you will 
And given by James, Yongo, Allen, and other naval 
Uistoriaus. 

I. 0. V.—Y^ou can get a book on House Painting and 
Gniiiiing from Lockwood and Co., Stationers' Hall 
Court. It is by E. A. Davidson, and costs six shiU 
lings. 

A. H. Etles —5'es. there is a difference in the 
plumage. Try a bird-organ. 


never answer 
querists by post; 
that were quite 
impossible; nor 
can replies ap¬ 
pear in this 
column under 
five or six weeks. 



A Dragoon.— The examinations for admission to 
Sandhurst take place iu July and December, ai>l 
the fee is £1. University candidates are allowed two 
trials, other candidates cau have three. The limit 
of age is seventeen to twenty-two, but candidates for 
West India regiments can enter up to twenty-four. 
There are two examinations-a “preliminary" and a 
"further.” The “further," which gives the admis¬ 
sion, is in mathematics, including trigonometry and 
mensuration; English, on certain authors and 
periods given beforehand ; Latiu, Greek. Gennaix 
French, experiroeutal science and drawing, randi- 
dates taking not less than two out of the optional 
subjects. The fee for the son of a private gentlt- 
man is £t25. Tlie scheme, however, Is under altera¬ 
tion, and you would do well to apply direct to head- 
quaHers for the latest particulars. 

Alctone.—Y our brother will have to be appreoUced 
to some firm, and the best way to obtain the needel 
information is to advertise in one of the tectmicsl 
papers, such as the “ Engineer,” “ Kogineeriog.” 
etc. Get a copy of the papers and consult the adrer- 
tisements before you advertise. 


J. iNOLis.—Such things aw really so easy. There U 
one ou an inn window at Chester, said to have been 
scribbled by Clmrles James Fox. It is thoi^ht to be 
rather clever ; do you think so ?— 

“ In quests casa troverete 
Toutes les choses que voua souhaltez: 

Vinem, panem, places, comes. 

Coaches, chaises, horses, harness.'' 


Engineer.—T he usual way of l^ecoraing an enrineer 
on board ship is to be apprenticed at alvout AftaH} 
to some firm carrying on business of makiae or 
repairing marine engines. The large firms, such as 
Maudalay’s or Penn's, would requiw a handa^me 
premium, owing to the number or applications ; hot 
in some firms the coat of admission would be incoD- 
siderable. In the event of your not knowing to 
whom to apply we would suggest that an iaquiry at 
the Mercantile Marine Office of the nearest port 
would procure you information that would set you 
on the right track. After you have served your sp- 
prenticeship you will have to go to sea for oae yesr 
in the engine-room as "engineer on the watch,*'and 
tlien you can present yourself for e.xamlnatioD and 
procure your certificate as second engineer. 

CoNCHDS.—1. Get some hydrochloric acid and rub It 
on the shells with a rag until the outer c«»t is ^ 
moved. Be very’ careful of your fingers. Wash the 
shells in warm water, dry them in hot sawdust, and 
rub them up to polishing pitch with wash-lcather. 
2. To bronze the plaster bust give it a coat of gold sire, 
ami when that has dried enough to be tacky dust on 
the bronze powder from a wash-leather pad. Thh » 
better than cotton wool, owing to its leaving no nolT 
behind it.. Let the bronze dry hard, and then dust 
off the excess and varnish with hard, clear shellac. 


S. tv. T. F.—We do not know who “ Invented" st^b, 
but starch was introduced Into England by the Sirs. 
Turner who was executed for her share in i>oU«»DtBC 
Sir Thomas Overbury. She was the cound^te of 
the Countess of Essex, or rather Countess of Somer¬ 
set, whose trial you will find in your history. 

William Corkky.— l. Your feeding is all right. 2. Bat 
your pigeons are probably all hens. 

Bn.ti.— You are giving your tliniph rather too mneb 
meaty matter. You have made him too fat. Bedtce 
the diet, and stop the hemp-seed. 

J. CLARKE.—If you signed yourself "A 8ubscril)er'’or 
•‘A Constant Reader" you cau hardly wonder si 
obtaining no reply. The nunil>erof letters we receive 
80 signed renders it impossible for us to answer 
them, and wo treat such commanicatlons as prac¬ 
tically anonymous. You forget, too, that we htve 
so inauy letters to deal with that Uie 
number must necessarily remain iinnollcw 
have their answers crowded out.. The cos* 
Cook’s Tojirist Ticket for a journey 
world is about £200. But why not write direct w 
Cook aud Son, Lndgate Circus, K.C. I 


F. H. G.—Y’ou c.in procure the newspaMrs hy or^r- 
ing them from the railway bookstalls, 
“Army aud Navy Gazette" is a 
Tlie first number of the Bov’s OWN 
Issued in January, 1S70. Indexes are in print icr u 
the later volumes. They cost a penny each. 

O. J. W., WHITESMITH, and Others.—Thebsll 
in the middle of the pipe to act aa a pump. • 
fiupplieil with valves, which prevent Ihe water i 
returning to the tank. The pumping 1* 1’®“'^ . 
by ciimprcssing tbe hall, when the water is i® 
up the pipe. On the ball cxp.'Uiding again 
water is held up by the valve, ami 
rushes into tlie ball from the lower timk- 
compressing the ball this fresh water is 
the pipe, and is held back by Uie 
pumping is continued by alteniately 
aud expaudiug the ball till the upper tank w 


PUZZLE Picture. — Tlie puzzle picture In 
irnljer (page 208) contains the fodewin* * 
dfien :—Lion. KIcphant, Giraffe, Camel, o®*’* 
00 , Horse, Monkey, and I’uma. 
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CHAPTEP. XV.—INSIDE PARES. 

W HEN I recovered my senses I found myself in 
bed and well cared for. A glance at the long 
room, with its row of narrow bedsteads, showed 
me that it was a ward in a hospital. 1 had never 
1 been in such a place before, but I could not fail to 
li recognise it. I had slept long .and was refreshetl. 
Food was given me <as soon as it was seen that I 
was awake, and then I fell asleep again. 


Andy made no end of fun of me*' 


































Best! rest! that was what I wanted. 
Best! rest! none can know the luxury 
of lying still, even upon a hospital mat- 
tre.ss, with nothing to look at or think 
about in the intervals of sleep, but those 
who have been wearied and distracted 
both in body and mind, as I had been, 
almost unceasingly since the hour when I 
went up to my room on that ill-fated 
night at Southdown, and lay awake wait¬ 
ing for poor little Boots’s signal. Scarcely 
a week ago that was, yet the time seemed j 
too long to reckon or even to look back 
upon. How my two schoolfellows bore { 
up under it all I do not even now under- j 
stand, but I had never been as strong ns 
they, either in mind, limb, or courage. I 

What was la^come of them f Where 
were they 1 That was a question I 
wanted to ask as soon as 1 woke up I 
again. But my attendants were French. 
iStrange-looking women they were, with j 
pale faces bound up in t)ands of white 
linen, with hoods and aprons of the same, j 
but with kind, .sympathising eyes, quiet, 
gentle feet and hands, and lips that 
spoke in cheering, friendly tones, plea¬ 
sant to hear although I could not always 
understand their meaning. They were 
like angels to me, and to many another, 
no doubt, moving about almost noise¬ 
lessly, anticipating my wants, and minis¬ 
tering to my chief want of all—rest, rest. 
Jly eyes followed them Avith a sweet 
feeling of contentment ns they went in 
silence from one bed to another, smooth¬ 
ing wea^ pillows, moistening parched 
lips, whispering peace and comfort in 
few, brief words to anxious hearts, fully 
occupied, yet gentle and tranquil in every 
act and movement. 

What a contrast to the din and Avorry, 
the crowding and confusion of the streets, 
the noise and gesticulations of the inces¬ 
sant talkers, the crush, the selfishness, 
the every-one-for-himsolf spirit, from 
Avhich I ha<l, in some Avay Avhich I could 
not understand, been so graciously de¬ 
livered. 

There was a short religious service in 
the Avard in the. evening. I could not 
folloAv it or understand it, but I know' 
that tears of gratitude rolled down my 
cheeks ns I lay still and took my silent 
part in it; and though 1 had always been 
used to .say my prayers, I do not think I 
ever before prayed so truly and earnestly 
with my heart and spirit as I did in that 
hospital. 

Tliree days Avere passed in this state of 
rest and comfort. Each morning one of 
the doctors of the establishment came 
and felt my itidse and drcs.sed iny foot. 
On the fourth day ho laughed, and 1 Avas 
so far restored as to be able to laugh 
Avitli him. 

“Nothing the matter,” I understr^l 
him to say to one of the nurse.s. “No¬ 
thing the matter except tlie poor toes. 
They Avill want nursing a little longer ; 
all goes Avell in other respects. Tired 
out, poor boy, that Avas all. He may get 
up now, and in a feAV days, Avlien he can 
Avalk, may be di.soharged. ’ 

That same afternoon Andy and Clial- 
mcr.s came to inquire for me, as they liarl 
done each day before without my knoAV- 
iiig it, and they Avere allowofl to come up¬ 
stairs and sec me; and at the end of a 
Aveek I Avas able to leave the hospital, 
not without many ex|)resfions of grati¬ 
tude to the good nurse.s and doctors Avho 
had l>fien so kind and attentive to me. I 

‘I been Avearingasort of dressing-goAvn 
h" Avard, ana Avhen my OAvn clothes 


¥l:\e 8oy’^ 0\xi\ f^apet. 


Averc brought for me to put on, they Avere 
so tom and soiled that the “ sister” Avho 
had them in charge Avas quite concerned. 

“ Poor child !” she said, holding up the 
old greasy frock Avhich Hubble had given 
me, “ you cannot Avear this.” 

There was a consultation between the 
sisters, Avbo looked at me compassionately 
and asked me many questions. They 
seemed to understand that I hiul not been 
used to go about in rags, and made re¬ 
marks about my thin pale face, Avith other 
pleasant Avords Avhieh I Avill not repeat, 
though I understood them avcU enough ; 
and then they brought forth some clothes 
of a better kind, and bade me put them 
on. 

It Avas n great improvement certainly ; 
but the cut and fashion being that of a 
young French e.xquisite, Avliose left-ofl' 
garments had been sent to the hospital for 
distribution, made mo feel rather strange, 
especially as they did not fit very well. 

I Avould not huA'c appeared in such a g.arb 
in the playground at Woolley’s for any¬ 
thing you could have ofi'ered me, but I 
Avas glad to accept it in Paris. Andy 
made no end of tun of me Avhen I a])- 

f jeaied before him in my neAv costume, 
)ut I told him it was out of envy and j 
jealousy ; and Chalmers said the get-ui> | 
Avas everything that could ho desired ; it j 
was true Parisian fashion from the hat 
downAvards, and he only AA'ished that he 
could be as Avell provided. I stopped at 
a furniture shop, in the Avindow of which 
a large looking-glass was displayed, and 
could not help l)eing .struck Avitji mj' OAvn 
appearance; and I .saAv Andy’s face re¬ 
flected Avith a broad grin upon it as he 
Avhispered in my ear— 

I There waa a young man of the West, 

Who thought he Has very well dressed ; 

The coat and the trousers 
Were grand, you'll allow, sirs, 

>'ot to meutioD the cut of the vest. 

It Avas very kind of the good si.sters to 
give me the clotlies all the same, ami I 
inatle up my mind to recompense them, | 
j if it should ever be in my poAver, in the 
only way Avhich they would care for, ' 
namely, Ijy sending them a supply of ! 
good clothing to distribute amo3ig other I 
of their patient.s, Avho might at som<3 ! 
future time be as much in need of it as I j 
Avas then. 

' Chalmers ha<l met Avith an old serA ant I 
of his father Avho had taken him and 
Andy in for the pivsent and su])plied j 
their most ptessing AV'ante. I Avent Avith ; 
them to their room, a A'ery little one at 
j the top of a high liou.se, up in the roof, 
Avith a little three-cornered AvindoAv look¬ 
ing out upon a group of cliimncys. What 
I did it matter ? We Avere together again ; 

; the Avorld Av a,s all before u.s ; Ave Avere 
] rea<ly for anything that might turn up. 
We had only to consult together as to our 
plans and tlien— 

Hut before going on to the future, I 
Avaiited to hear something about the past. 

, .\ndy had got a little piece of charcoal 
witli a cofl’ce-pot upon it, the smell from 
1 Avhicli rose in delightful fragrance upon 
the air, and he had brought in .some 
curious eatables from a neiglibouring 
cook’s shop, and Avliile we Avere (liscu.ssing 
I these, Chalmers told me of the stirring 
! iiieideuts whieh had occurred Avliilo I wa-s 
j in hospital. 

Scarcely a Aveek had elapsed since avc 
entered Bari.s, but CA'cry hour of that 
I brief interval bad Ix'en croAvded Avitli 
1 eveiit.s of the utmo.st importance to 


France and her capital. The Parisian.'; 
had been rudely aAv.ikened from the 
dream of security in Avhich. almost with 
their eyes open, they had .so long indiilgeil. 

The flrst thing that really hrouglit 
home to them the truth that theirarniirs 
had met with a serious reA erse, Ava.s the 
arrival in the .streets of Paris of Aa.?! 
numbers of soldiers, surs ivors of various 
regiments which had gone forth in all tlie 
pomp and pride of Avar but a few Avovks 
before, shouting “ i Berlin ! k Berlin! ’ 

They had gone to the Avar in bright new 
uniforms, with bandsplaying and colours 
flying, and Avith sprigs of evergreen or 
flowers in the muzzles of their rille.s, ns it 
going to a festival. 

They came book soiled and battereil, 
many of them wounded, lim]nng pain¬ 
fully along, their heads IkiuikI up, their 
arms in ^ings, tlieir rifles left lieliind 
them, witli the downcast, hangdog look ni 
men who had suffered defeat. 

The general feeling of anxiety and 
depression which followed this spectacle 
was heightened Avlieii a report bepm to 
be Avhispered about that a great disaster 
had occurred at Metz. It was kiioAvii by 
the end of August that the armir.s of 
France and Germany had met. But for 
a long time no official neAvs Avas given of 
the result. At length the terrible trutli 
fell like a thunderclap upon the |)eopli‘ 
of Paris. MacJIalion, Avitli one hundred 
thousand men, had been driven back to 
Sedan. Sedan, on the following day, lind 
been surrounded and was taken. The 
Enqieror of the French had given up his 
sword to the King of I'russia. Eighty 
thousand prisoners had been taken and 
two hundred guns Avere lost. Mac.MaImn 
was badly wounded. Bazaine, Avith his 
entire force, was shut up and blockaded 
ill Jletz. Such was the report. 

The immediate consequence of those 
di.sastrous eA’ents Avas the fall of the Eni- 
jiire and the proclamation of a Itcpuhli- 
can government in Paris. The National 
Guards, with flxcil bayonets, defiled along 
the Boulevards, crying out “ Vive la lic- 
jniblique ! ” The stri'ets Avere socroAvded 
as to be impassable. The shouts of 
“ -Vrmes! Amies! Doavii AA-ith the tv^utv' 
Vive la France ! Vive la Ilepubliquc'” 
echoed on all sides. Every shop Ava-s 
closed. 

At the time Avhen we entered Baris and 
I was carried to the hospital, France "iis 
ail Empire; “ Vrie IFmpereur ! ” wa.stlic 
cry heard in the street.s whenever any¬ 
thing occurred to call forth cnthusiasni, 
which Avas aliout once evei-y half hour. 
Noaa-, Avhen I came forth from iny quid 
refuge, TnJttJ'uit, the. Empire hiul ceascil 
to exist. France, though for a moiiicnt 
Avithout any real government, Avas virtu¬ 
al Iv a Ke])uhlic. 

'I'hese great and startling events liolong 
to history. I am not gouig to trouble my 
readers with history. But they "cia’ 
fraught Avith trememlou.s coiis<-queiice.s to 
tliroe humble individuals avIio Averc 
known in old times and among their old 
friends as A B, B C, and C A —the trian 
gle. Let the Avorld read history and I'l i'lit 
by it if it Avill. It Avill be oiiougli for nic 
to relate our OAvn adventures .and to 
describe the perils, .sufferings, and hnir- 
breiulth ’scapes wbicli befel us in con's’-, 
ipiencoof the more important events a' ith 
Avhich, during the next four or live 
months, we tliree, fixim cireumstaio'i 
over AA'hich avp had now rrntly no contiAil, 
were unhappily mixed up. 

{To ht roniinwet/.) 
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KORMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 


CHAPTER 3 

K oemak's well-remembered piece of an¬ 
cient pwtry was a fortunate verse 
fnr tlie women and non-combatants of 
Aijuilon. They were treated with kind- 
cess, and lodged in certain huts which 
had been constructed between the 
"la^er” proper and tlie town. Still, 
knowing the proneness of Ins men for 
deeds of blood, and their utter indifler- 
ence to human suffering, Kormak took 
care, notwithstanding the. pain and weak¬ 
ness consequent upon Ins wound, that 
n-fiorts should be brought to him in re- 
ierence to this point. 

His absence from the fighting-men 
rave rise to the opinion among some of 
the troops that their favourite leader, 
their own Kormak, had been slain. One 
day. as Angantyr was standing by Kor- 
tnak's couch, another champion of the 
host sought admission to the. hut, and 
teing a yarl of note was permitted to 
enter. 

“ Ifhat wilt thou, friend 1 ” asked An- 
gantyr. 

"1 fain would knotv the truth whether 
Yarl Kormak will ride to-morrow I ’’ 
"There he lie-s, ask him ; he is the best 
man to answer thy demands.” 

Ttie champion strode to Kormak’s side 
without further ceremony, and looking 
at him said, “ I am glad thou livest; we 
should be a ssicl host without thee. I 
slrdl tell the warriors thou livest, but it 
would be well to show thyself. Wilt thou 
ride to-morrow 1 ” 

■ I will ride tomorrow. If my wouuds 
ferrait, I will perform ray promise to 
YarlTho^ils." ■; 

“Then,” said the champion, “ we are 
all uncertain whsct course to take with 
yonder herd of townsfolk. Are we to 
cut them down or drive them back into 
their burning nest ? They ssiy tliou hast 
yrilered them to be saved, which I do not 
helieve.” 

" Yly good friend, they are no foes of 
curs; the only foe we had wars Gasisard, 
anil he, I know, is slain. Show these poor 

Q le kindness, and lend them aid to 
1 some huts for shelter on the 
plain.” 

The champion stared, but discipline 
prevented all reply, till Kormak added, 
my commands are followed.” 

"They will be followed, as a thing of 
*tnuRe. Are we to stjiy the flames, or let 
the whole town burn ? ” 

“ Y'Tien all the citizens have left, then 
enter, and, if ye can, sto]) the burning, 
holf wants a town, and not a mass of 
A-lies! ” 

Tlie w-arrior turned and left without a 
»crd. Kormak and the yarl now watched 
a tarty of their men inarching to the 
pain below. The townsmen who w'erc 
■irined threw down their weaixins as the 
Vikings passed. 

“bear yarl,” said Kormak, “I would 
«lwily know thou wert the first to enter. 

1 here may yet be time if ‘Whirlwind’ 
bats thee to the gates. Thy presence, 
j'o, may chock unlawful plunder. Some 
'he men must have, but go thou with 
th'irv, and stay all needless loss.” 

^ flight, Konnak ! I must he a dotard 
stop here prating instead of doing ; 
jhamest me ! ” 

vong not the noVile Steingerda by 
such a speech as that,” said Kormak, as 


:v.—HOW KORMAK SAVED THE WOMEN AND 

t the giant yarl stormed off, borne on his 
I fiery “ Whirlwind.” 

No one of Kormak’s train was left with 
him. He lay there couchant on his hum¬ 
ble plank, watching the scene lielow. 
His head was hot and feverish, and as he 
1 turned from side to side upon the man- 
1 ties rolled to form a pillow, he said, “ I 
j little thought how I should long for ’just 
1 one draught of water, which there is none 
’ to give.” 

“ Think not, my son, that thou art left 
j alone; God watches over all His cre.a- 
tures, and though frail and weak, and 
jjrone to endless evil. He forsakes them 
^ not.” 

As Kormak turned to see from whom 
the voice had come, he marked the her¬ 
mit pass into the hut and rapidly return 
with a large drinking-horn, from which 
tlie patient quaffed a mo.st refreshing 
draught. With gentle hand the hermit 
now proceeded to arrange the bandage 
over Kormak’s brow. He laid some cool 
rofie.shing leaves upon the wound; hut 
as he did so Kormak sirw that his hands 
trembled somewhat, and one of them was 
wounded. 

“ How 1 ” exclaimed Kormak. “ Wliere 
h.odst thou that wound I I see it all! 
T/iou wert the stranger champion who 
slew the dreaded wolf. Thou art not 
what thou seemest. Never warrior fought 
with more fury than I Siiw thee fight. 
Thou art no hermit.” 

“ Calm thyself, my son ; I am a hermit 
as I seem. I sought to shun the woi-ld 
and live alone to worship Him to whom 
I owe the blessings of the Faith. But, 
hearing thou hadst come from our bleak 
Nortli, I sought to warn thee of a bitter 
foe, who, as it seems, was slain. Tell 
me, my son, how does thy wound feel 
now ? The throbbing should have 
ceased.” 

“Yes, there is no more throbbing. But 
do aot put me off; thou wert the cham¬ 
pion, I am certain now.” 

“If thou wilt thus continue I shall 
leave thy side, and never see thee more. 

I tell thee that I am a hermit, and that 
must satisfy thee. That thy foe has fallen 
is right good for thee ; but we must not 
rejoice in Gaspard’s fall, however useful 
it may be to us. God is alone the Judge 
who knows when men shall fall, when 
they shall live ! Thy stripling arm is 
strong, thy youthful mind is bright, thy 
boyish heart is true ; but these are all of 
no avail if God be not the guide.” 

“I know tliat Odin chooses from the 
fight .such warriors as he thinks most 
fit for high Valhalla. I know that every 
champion .slain for him is sure of his 
reward-hereafter. But as thou knowest, 

I am outcast from his care, hated of all 
the gods and—no—I cannot s.ay the 
words, they stand upon my lirow.” 

“ 1 did not speak of Ociin, but of the 
Christians’ God, of One who loves thee 
even although thou art not of His fold, 
One whom thou soon wilt know.” 

■■ “ How can I know H im ? ” 

“By hearing of His love, and then be¬ 
coming Christian.” 

The thought of turning Christian had 
never yet occurred to Kormak. He 
loved tlie “ old gods,” as ho called them, 
and yearned for nothing but the “ re¬ 
conciliation with them.” 


CHILDREN. 

“YVhy dost thou follow me in this 
mysterious way'( Art thou a being of this 
middle earth 1 Or art thou sent to lead 
me farther from the outraged gods, 
whoso‘vengeance will he sterner for my 
base defection (” 

“ I am a man of thews and sinews like 
thine orvn. I was a warrior once and held 
the faith of Odin. But I have learnt the 
folly of that creed, and ‘know that my 
Redeemer liveth.' ” 

These words seemed to strike an 
answering chord in Kormak’s mind. 
“ Redeemer ? And from what redeemed ? 
by whom 1 and how ‘I ” 

“ Redeemed from doom—by Christ, 
through love! ” 

The words affected Kormak greatly ; 
he pressed his hands in deepi emotion to 
his eyes, and when he had removed them 
he looked round for the hermit, but there 
was no one there. 

“Is there no servitor at hand,” he 
cried, “no soldier of my ban to give me 
a horn of w'aterl”. At the words his 
favourite attendant, Knut, was at his 
side with the refreshing draught. 

“ Where hast thou been ? ” asked Kor¬ 
mak. 

“ Polishing thy shield. The helmet is 
sorely Bruised and beaten. The eagle’s 
wings are useless, the topimost guard 
ring is iii twain, the leather is all broken 
and spoilt by holding water, so I have 
taken it to Gort the smith, who thinks it 
would be far less work to make a new 
one than to patch the old.” 

“Strange ' I had no helmet in my 
fight with Gaspard, and it was nearly 
new, save from an ugly hole or two that 
show liow' near iny head the arrows fiew 
from Aquilon. Had I worn the helm 
this hideous cut would not have reached 
me. It is odd, most odd.” 

“ Whoever wore it never shunned the 
fight. Thy spear is missing; thy axe, 
too, is away; nor can we find thy sword. 
YVhere hast thou put the noble blade, the 
sounding ‘ Aiigurvardel ’ 1 ” 

“ I know not ; I . had it in the ruin, 
and the edge was firm and keen. But 
after this unhappy cut, I shame to say it, 
I lav as dead.” 

“^The leech says that the blow was 
mortal, and the leaves are quite unknown 
in Northern leechcraft. He says there 
must have been some spell used with 
them. He knows them not, and lie will 
none of them. He thinks it is not fitting 
that after such a cut a chamijion still 
should live! So thinks the priestess, 
therefore comes she not to nurse a'ud tend 
thy wound.” 

“Unreasoning fools ! And they would 
rather that 1 filed than that my life were 
saved by any means than theirs. They 
leave me, as they think, upon my dying 
couch, treated by a mere stranger ' ” 

“ 1 am no stranger 1 ” argued Knut, m 
some displeasure. 

“ TIiou art no stranger, no; but yonder 
hermit is, who found the leaves and 
dre.ssed my wound, and brought me back 
to life. Would I could only tell whither 
he went and why he takes such care of 
such a one as I.” 

“ Most likely for reward,’’ promptly 
answered the attendant. “Thou art a 
wealthy yarl, and he is certain, if he save 
thy life, to meet a grand reward when 
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thou retu most home. Herraite are human | saw no one near him, >)ut ready to his before the flames could reach them others 
beings like the rest, and do not work for liand, upon a piece of timber used as a had been preserved. The new-built 
nothing.” chair, or rather stool, for cham])ions, he houseswereuntouclied.becausetliesw.il 

“ A word against yon hennit, Knut, found a footed horn, constructed not to lows had not made their nests in them, 

and I will have thee living higher than fall when ])laced upon a table, filled with No man or child or woman perished in 

any soldier ever hung before. There are delicious water. the flames. 

tall trees in yonder forest that well might Feeling quite recoverd again, Kormak The townsfolk, all drawn'ui) ujion the 

bear such fruit; be silent, give me water now gazed upon the scene enacted on the plain, seemed to expect their death from 
—so ! ” level plain beneath him. He could see Konnak’s men, who, under .^ngaut.vr. 

The fatigue and excitement of ail these < how the exertions of the Northern cham- passed them unnoticed by. At last soiiir 



" They threw down their weapons as they passed.’ 


various emotions were too much for | pions were getting the flames under. | women, bolder than the rest, went 
Kormak, and he fell back on Ills rough There was a river ruiming near the town, I river’s side for water. Korniak rcy < 
eouch exhausted. Thinking he was asleeji, ' and from the Rouen gate dow-n to this to see that champions of his 
Knut walked away in dudgeon, saving as river’s edge a chain of men was made, stead of cutting down these ■) 

he went, “ Hang me ! A fine reward' for Each had two buckets to jiass rapidly, offeriijg violence, l^gan to lend tliem 
all my toil ! Hang, quotha ! ” ! one eiujity towards the river, one full to- and till their vessels for them. , 

But very shortly after lie hail left, a ' wards the town ; and it was wonderful to One of the men, however, wont a _ 
'.'entlo yet firm hand had raised the see how these small quantities increased to the Rouen gate, where 

■'ihng head. Fresh leaves of healing ] the store of water m the town. The down at once. Others presen ing 
■ in es.si'd the wound, and as his dor- , houses farthest from the gates a]ipeared selves without their weapons 
consciousness returned Konnak ^ to suiter least, and by destroying some stnntly admitted. 
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It was a most unwonted Labour ior the [ 
vikings to lielj) their foes in peace. They ' 
had counted on their pluncfer from the 
city, and were not ))lea.sed to see tlie 
place destroyed, wherefore perliaps they - 
worked a little liarder at their unaccus- 
tometl task. And a.s tliey laboured there ' 
their youthful leader .sat—or rather lay i 
—and watched them. Young as he was, ! 
his eye took in their work and saw how i 
well they did it. But he was somewhat I 
wroth with Knut, who stayed away some 1 
time liefore he caipe again. That worthy 
stared with mute surprise at .seeing Kor- 
iiiak, with the horn of water .set upon 
the table-stool, with all his w'ants pro- i 
viderl for, and tliat by some other ! 
hand. ' 

“ I thought thou wast a.sleep,” said 
Knut. “■ ho has been with thee, yarl ? ” i 
“ Le.ss words and more attention. Go 1 
yonder to the townsfolk .and tell the. 
women that if two or three of them will . 
tend thy leader's wound they shall have 
high rewards. Send me not gigglmg 
girls nor yet old crones to nurse me.” 

“ But, good Yarl Kormak ! ” I 

“ Hast thou understood 1 ” i 

“Yes; but would ask thee— ” 

“.Ask me nothing ! Reach me yonder 
javelin ; give me my hunting horn. Thou 
must assist the warriors in putting out 
the tires. Reach me the javelin.” 

But Knut was far too wily. The cus- 
toin.s of th.at time gave masters much 
more power over servants’ lives and limbs 
than are possessed at present, and Knut 
had often felt the weight of Kormak’s 
hand, who, though he never scolded, h.otl 
^■andinavian notions of his own which 
Knut well understood. He knew why [ 
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Kormak wanted him to bi ing the javelin, 
the shaft of which was shor ter than the 
spear, light and convenient to the hand. 
So first he brought the hunting hom, 
then set <a jar of water near the couch, 
then saying, “ Oh, 1 forgot the javelin ! ” 
ran ofl' upon his eri-and. 

Koi'inak’s displeasure was of short 
duration, and as he watched his servant's 
parting steps he too foi’got the javelin. 
He watchecl him talking to the women. 
He saw the consternation that it caused 
to think of waiting on the cruel, ruthless 
pagan who just h.ad tired their town by 
some sti’ange magic charm. And it was 
long before the servant could persuade 
these timid creatures to attempt the 
task, and before he had succeeded Kor¬ 
mak was fast asleep. 

And while he slept, again the hermit 
came, but chad like one of Kormak’s sol¬ 
diery, in linen trousers bound with lea¬ 
thern thongs laced in a kind of trellis- 
work ; a tunic formed of leather, stout 
and coarse, and strong enough to keep 
the breast from arrows ; a leathern cap 
bound with an iron ring, in shape not 
unlike modern Prussian helmets, but 
without the spike. Thus habited he 
well might pass the guards, who took 
him for a soldier of their lord’s or Angan- 
tyr's. 

He entered now the hut which we have 
called the hospital, and quickly had pre¬ 
pared another couch with mantles and 
such covering as he could find about. Ho 
then returned to Kormak ; he took him 
in his .arms as though he were a babe, 
and laid him gently on the new-made bed 
without aw.aking him. Scarce had he 
finished all his care when the three 
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I Frankish women came, sent to his lord by 
Knut. 

To these he spoke in Frankish, showed 
them the leaves, s,aid how they should bo 
applied, how often changed, and what 
more might be neede<l. 

“This youth,” he siiid, “for all he lies 
so low, and looks so gentle, is of the 
! noblest and most warlike blood in all tin; 
j Scandinavian lands. I knew his fathei-, 
a great yarl, and very wejiltUy. He. met 
with fierce foul play, and Kormak has 
! avenged him single-handed. He lost his 
j father when a little child, and yet the 
] love he bears to him is very strong. He 
I knows no mother's love, and yet he loves 
his t/iouoht of that dear woman with 
’ such holy awe as makes all women 
I sacred in his eyes for her loved sake. 

I Now, ye must know that he it was who 
I ordered all your lives to be preserved. 
He b.ade the savage soldiers of the North 
respect and spare you, and, for your 
sakes, your husbands. He is a generous 
foe. L)o as I tell you, and ye will not 
repent. Can none of you speak Norse I” 

“ 1 can, .a little,” said a dainty dame, 
some forty winters old or so ; “ but if he 
be of such exalted birth, he surely 
must know French.” 

The hermit-soldier smiled. “ ily gentle 
dame,” he said, “up in the north the 
chiefs are very proud, and deem their 
j language the best of spoken tongues, 
the pure.st, richest, noblest, and most 
musical. He speaks a little French, but 
it would do him good to hear his own 
tongue spoken.” 

“I think,” replied the matron, after a 
moment’s pause—“ I think there is a 
woman down there with the townsfolk 
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who was some time in Sweden. If thou 
wilt go and fetch her, she siieaks Swed¬ 
ish, at the leivst, I know.” 

* “ I will go instantly ; but tend Yarl 
Kormak carefully. If he should find the 
work well done it will be well for you. 
For, sisters, I am a Christian, though 
born in Scandinavia ; and I yearn to get 
this sheep within the fold, j-et fear to 
fright him from it." 

Saying these words, the hermit-soldier 
strorle away, leaving the woman sorely 

S uzzled. She now had time to look at 
orinak sle«‘ping like a balte. His long, 
rich, curling hair, flowing in wealtliy 
clusters to his shouldei-s, gleamed like a 
mass of gold. The high square foreheael, 
although bandaged up, showed mind and 
intellect, the square tinn jaw showed 
will, firm, resolute, and fixed. The mouth 
was very h.andsome with a downward 
curve of pride, but there was nothing 
cruel in its curl. 

The women looked at him and grew so 
interested in the boyish form lying so 
helpless there, that very soon they had 
forgotten their o\vn grief in contemplat¬ 
ing his. 


“ My Denis would have been like that 
if he had lived,” said one, “ save that hi> 
hair was black, his chin quite small and 
pointed, but he reminds me of him." 

Another said, “ It is a goodly youth, 
and it were thousand pities if so fair a 
boy were wrencherl away by Satan. That 
soldier is a right good fellow, and I mean 
to do my best to cure the pagan stripling, 
soul and body.” 

The third said, “We can think of 
nothing—do nothing till he wakes, so let 
us watch and do not chatter so, or we 
may wake him.” 

So they followed her arlvice and sat 
some time in silence, until a tall and vei'y 
handsome woman, dressed as a mer¬ 
chant’s wife, came from the plain below, 
sent by the faithful soldier. Ju.st as this 
dame appeared, Kormak awoke and 
asked for water. 

Kormak looked round half dazed, but 
his surpri.se was greater when the, last 
newcomer, addressing him in Norse, 
asked if his wound wei'e better. 

“ Who art thou 1 dost thou come from 
Sweden or from the .southern Danes 1 
And yet thy accent is like that of Trom- 


ness on the Fiord. Thou didst not come 
with us.” 

“No, I di<l not. I left the North a 
very child Tiiany long years agone, and 
still I recollect the Northern sjieecli; its 
sounds stir up my soul as never sjjcecli 
hath done.” 

The efl’ect of this woman’s preseiice 
w'a.s most beneficial. The consbuit gentle 
care, his wants anticipated, his comfort, 
every way secured, told quickly in his 
cure. And very soon he walked ahmid 
to see his chiefs and view the disposition 
of the town. 

But during all this time the women who 
had cometotendthe boyhad heard enough 
to know that his desire was not to h.arm 
the townsfolk. They knew that he and 
Angantyr were emissaries from Duke 
Ilolf, but had not known of his chivalric 
wish to save the women and non fighting 
men. They learnt that, hatl the town 
been yielded to his will at first, there liad 
Ijeen no more trouble, no more slaughter 
and no tire. And this was soon spread 
among the townsfolk, greatly in favour of 
Kormak and the host. 

{To be contimted.) 


ILDEKIM THE AFGHAN. 


“ T’m not sure that I was right in letving 

1 these boys come up here, Ned, after 
all. They’re too venturesome by half; 
and if anything were to hapj)eii to them 
I sliould never forgive tnyselt." 

“ Well, Alt', it's partly my fault, for I 
persuaded you; and I still think tliat if 
Frank’s going to wear the )3>teen’s 
uniform, a ta.ste of real service like this 
will do more to make a soldier of him 
than a whole library of books and 
diagrams.” 

“ Well, I’m none too fond of these l iook- 
soldiers myself ; the moment anything 
happens the lea.st l)it difl'erent from what 
they’re used to, they lose their heads at 
once. I say, aren't these youngsters en¬ 
joying themselves i” 

The speakers were General Calverley 
and Colonel Leighton, who w ere looking 
oil at a well-fought game of lawn-tennis, 
in the very la.st jilace w here one would 
have expected lawn-tennis to be played. 
Through the dim haze of intense heat 
that quivered along the horizon, the 
bare, rocky hills of the Afgli.m bonier 
frowned over a wide waste of flat, 
Hreary. scorching desert, in the midst 
of which the two thin, shining iron 
lines of the unfinished railway, and the 
steam-cars which were standing u])on it 
beside the platforiii of the .Sibi depbt. 
looker! strangely out of place. A little 
aside from the track, overlooking the 
only trees and the only piece of water in 
sight, towered the huge erumbling wall 
of dried mud, within which the wild 
Beluchi villagers had herded together 
before the Kiigli.sli came ; and in the 
background appeared the little cluster of 
flat-roofed mucf liovels forming the “ new 
village ” of fsibi, with a few small white 
Euroj)ean hou.ses dotted here and there in 
front of them. 

Just behind the station itself the level 

f )lain rose abruptly into n succession of 
ow, steep, gravelly ridges, following each 
other in unbroken senes for more than 
half .a mile, and then ending as suddenly 
as they had begun. All around this broken 
ground the plain was so thu'kly siartted 
with white tents os to show that a strong 


CHAPTER XV.—UP AX AFGHAN GORGE, 
body of troops must be encamped there. 
On the brow of the farthest ridge stood a 
long, low building, serving as the quarters 
of tlie orticers belonging to the local gar¬ 
rison ; and just below it, upon a square 

f )atch of ground which h.ad been carefully 
eveiled and cleared of gravel, Frank 
Leighton an<l Phil Suinmerton were hold¬ 
ing their own gallantry at lawn-tennis 
against the surgeon and junior lieutenant 
of the —th Goorkhas,* while Arthur VV’ol- 
fert and .several of the officers stood look¬ 
ing on, and Fred Ullrnann, snugly seated 
beside the little refrcslnuent-table at the 
end of the ground, w.as devouring biscuits 
as if he would never leave off. 

A little way off were grouped half a 
dozen gaunt, wild-looking Beluchis, with 
long ropes of twisted black hair escaping 
from under their soiled white turbans. 
Often as they had .seen the game since 
the British troops first encamped at >Sibi, 
it was still a source of never-ending won¬ 
der and amusement to them, mi.xed with 
not a little contempt for men who could 
give themselves so much trouble for 
nothing. 

“Well done, boys!” cried Colonel 
Leighton, as three or four splendid 
strokes decided the match in favour of 
the younger p!a\'ers. “ Now, I've got 
some good news for you. Our friend the 
general tells me that he’s going to send a 
Ressaldar (n.ative officer) to-morrow with 
a party of the Scinde Horse up toward 
Fort Yictoi'ia, our new outpost in the 
Nari Gorge ; and if you like to go part 
of the way with them you may.” 

Such a chance was not to be thrown 
away. The boys jumped at the offer, Mr. 
Wolfert himself being as eager as any 
one, and by h.alf-p.ast nine the next morn¬ 
ing they were oft', the Ressaldar and his 
detachment having started an hour l>e- 
fore, with orders to await the English 
party at Nari, about seven miles on the 
way. 


I * Xstlve* of the «tlll independent monntiiin dli- 
trlct of NepauT, in the Eastern Hlniulnya. Though 
small in stature, they are the finest native soldiers of 
all India, and defeated the English mom than onco 
i during the war of 1814.s. 


I Though not yet formally opened Ije- 
! yond Sibi, the railway track had Wii 
laid not only to the end of the plain, liut 
for a considerable distance up the Xari 
Gorge as well ; hut the emhankmeiit 
having been damaged by a flooil, the line 
was only available for use as far as the 
entrance of the gorge. 

“ During the Afghan AVar Ia.st year,'’ 
[ said Jlr. Wolfert, as they came up to the 
j Sibi station, “this line was madeagain>t 
time, at the rate of a mile and a half or two 
miles a day; but when the Lilieral Oo- 
vernment came in they gave up the idea 
^ of carrying it on to Kandahar, and there s 
: been very little done since. Now do you 
1 see our conveyance f ” 

I The “conveyance” was merely s flat 
truck pushed by four lialf-clad natives 
who sent it flying along the rails at a 
prodigious rate, the five travellers hold- 
I mg on as liest they might. In this way 
I they crossed the .seven miles of desert 
lying between Sibi and Nari, a little 
cluster of mud shanties close to the 
mouth of the pass. Here they met the 
I Ressaldar and his party, whose liold 
brown faces and stalwart frames, pie- 
tiire.squely arrayed in crimson turlums. 
j buft'-coloured coats, and high boots, de- 
. lighted Phil; and his father was equally 
pleased with their ])owerful hoiws and 
their well-kept swords and carabines. 
Horses had been provided for Arthur 
' and Mr. Summerton; hut the three hoys 
to their unbounded delight, were girth'd 
on the hack of a real live ennif/, m 
kind of overgrown wooden tray. This 
contrivance (frequently used by the Kus- 
sians in Central Asia for the traiisjiorl 
of their wounded) was divideil 1^-? 
conqiartments, one of which held Phil 
and Frank, while Ullmanii, with an 
enormous lunch-lxisket by way of make- 
weiglit, occupied the other. , 

“I s.ay, boys,’’cried Phil lookingrounn 
him as they' started again, “ wouidn t 
I one think we were by the seaside, aia> 

I the tide just gone out?” , , 

■ The illusion was indeed strikuigly 
complete. I^p to this point every fea- 
, ture of the surrounding panorama haa 
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been a perfect embodiment of parched 
and lonely desolation. The scorched 
dusty soil, the dry ■water-courses, the 
.stray clump of •» iry tamarisk ; the hot, 
cloudless blue sky ; the bare gravelly 
ridecs stJinding gauntly up in the blis¬ 
tering glare ; the distant camels moving 
slowly along the lino of the horizon, 
wore all characteristic of an Asiatic 
desert in its sternest form. 

But the moment they reached the en¬ 
trance of the pass they found themselve.s, 
■as Phil ha<l said, in the midst of a 
genuine seaside landscape. There was 
the long low reef of black broken rock 
thrusting itself out into a wide sweep 
of water-worn pebbles. There were the 
shallow pools which the ebbing tide, 
seepied to have left every here and 
there. There was the background of 
sombre grey clitf, hacked and cnaimied 
as if by the dialing of a stormy sea; 
and, that nothing might be wanting to 
complete the picture, along the ba.se of 
this cliff-wall stoorl nine or ten of those 
little flat-roofed box-shaped hovels of 
dried mud which are so common in 
!>iutheni Afghimistan, sufficiently like 
Inthing machines to make the illusion 
perfect. 

.\t that moment they plunged into the 
gloomy entrance of the gorge, and began 
to advance up it over an uneven surface 
of ridgv gravel and round slippery stones. 

" Hollo I ” cried Leighton, suddenly, as 
a deep, hoarse rear began to break the 
tomwike silence, “ what noise is that 1 
It I were on a pebble beach at home I 
should say it was the sea coming in.” 

".\n(l as you’re in a gully in Afghan¬ 
i-tan,” observed Mr. Wolfert, laughing, 
'■you may say it’s the river coming out!” 

The next instant a sharp turn around 
the corner of a projecting cliff showed 
that Arthur was right. Before them 
rolled the Nari river (from which tlie 
gorge takes its name), champing and 
griuding over the stones with a violence 
which proved that even after tlve months 
of drought it still retained not a little of 
its natural force. 

At sight of the torrent, the camel that 
oirried our heroes checked his stride for 
a tuoinent, as if .somewhat taken aback. 
But the bare-liinlied, white-turbaned 
l!ugsw.as (di-iver) who led him, jerked 
his cord impatiently and urged him into 
tlie water, whicli was already all afoani 
with the trampling of the horses. 

Once in, all the camel’s objections ap- 
prrired to vanish, as he felt the refresh¬ 
ing gu.di nf the stream over his hot, dusty 
limbs. Deeper and deeper did he wa<le 
into the river, and at length, craning his 
lung neck forwai'd, began to drink as if 
he would never leave off. 

hn-w he enjoys it,” remarked 
Friedrich Ullmann, with a broad grin. 

“ He enjoys it rather too much,” cried 
piiil, eseitedly ; “ he’s going to lie down 
in it and have a roll ! Hold up, there, 
you lieast! hold up, will you 1 ” 

But the “beast' took no notice of liis 
O'lnonstranoes, and in another second 
they would all have been pitched head- 
i''Ug into the -water, had not one of the 
•Vmdian troopers ridden up behind just 
lu the nick of time and spanked the 
'■nniels hindquarters vigorously with the 
I' it of his sabre, giving vent to such an 
'iiearthly yell at the same time, tliat the 
t^mtied animal .scrambled up the oppo¬ 
site hank (as Phil aaid with a chuckle) 
like a horse trying to climb a ladder.” 
a little farther on the river crossed 


tlieir path again ; and this time, what 
witli the .slippery pehides and what with 
the furious swirl of the current, some of 
the troop-horses, strong as they were, 
found it no easy matter to get over at 
all. Indeed, one look at the emliankmont 
of the half-tinished railroad (which kejit 
pace with tlicm on the right) was quite 
sufficient to prove the force of the stream 
when in full Hwxl, a large part of it having 
been completely washed away and the 
rails left hanging over the side, sleepers 
ami all, like a monster watch-chain. 

“Aha!” cried Arthur Wolfert, sud¬ 
denly', as another turn lirouglit them into 
a deeji hlai'k gorge between two mighty 
walls of rock, “1. know the name of t/utt 
cllH’ without asking ! Look iqi yonder, 
boys ; you won’t see a sight like this every 
day.” 

And well might he say so. Eight 
above them, on the left, towered a mighty 
mass of clitf, sucli as Salvator llosa 
himself would have loved to copy'. 
Were the ruins of some vast cathedral 
wreathed with wet coils of brown sea¬ 
weed, it would wear the same aspect 
which tliis great fortress of nature wore 
to the wondering eyes of the travellers. 
But the hanging festoons which seemed 
actually dripping -with water were in 
reality nothing but dry, burning stone, 
rising terrace above terrace hundreds of 
feet overhead. 

These terraces, however, instead of 
running straight across from side to side 
like those of the surrounding cliffs, 
curved themselves upward into the per- 
fectsemblance of colossal arches—perfect, 
at least, all save the highest. There, in 
the very centre of that magnificent arch¬ 
way, compared with wliich the mightiest 
of Egyptian temples would seem less 
than a molehill, yawned a hideous chasm, 
as if the very rooks had been rent 
asunder by tlie syiasm of an earthquake. 

“You tell me you've been in Lisbon, 
Mr. Bummerton,” said Arthur Wolfert; 
“doesn’t this remind you of the Carmo 
Church there, and the row of arches 
split asunder in the middle by the great 
earthquake ? ” 

“’That’s so,” answered the Pliiladcl- 
liian ; “but no cliurch that ever was 
uilt would have much of a show beside 
this rock, I guess.” 

Onward, ever onward, through the 
sohorching heat and tlie blinding glare; 
through pebbly for'ds, up steep, crumb¬ 
ling banks, over rattling heaps of gravel, 
between huge overhanging rocks. Every¬ 
where the same burning sunshine, tfie 
same utter loneliness, the same savage 
desolation, the same ghostly silence, 
amid which the trampling of tlie horse- 
hoofs sounded strangely loud and un¬ 
natural. 

“.j\.nd so this is Afghanistan,” cried 
Phil Sumnierton. “’W-’cll, it’s pretty 
much the sort of place I always imagined 
it, when we used to reiul aliout it in the 
papers at home. Don’t I wish I’d been 
out here while tlie fighting was going 
on ! It must have been gay T” 

“ Not quite so gay as you think, Phil,” 
said Air. Wolfert, gravely', as he looked 
round upon the grim panorama, on every 
feature of ivhich lay the brand of a 
barbarism that had never felt the touch 
of civilisation. “ I don’t tliink you'd 
have liked, for instance, to turn round 
and see the man who had been talking 
and laugliing with you only' a minute 
before, lying dead at your feet frolli sun¬ 
stroke.” 


“Was that really sol” .asked Phil, 
looking considerably' startled. 

“Indeed it w.as. and not once only, hut 
scores of times. People at home used to 
grumble at the ‘.slowness’ of the British 
armies ; but I must .say I don’t see how 
they could have gone taster over such a 
country and in such a climate. Even in 
midwinter, as you see, it’s quite hot 
enough ; but what it is in the height of 
summer, there are no words strong 
enough to tell you.” 

And now little by little the gloomy 
gorge began to widen, the rocks to fall 
I away' to right and left, the gaps and 
ridges of tlie ground to di.sappear, till at 
length they came forth into a vast cir¬ 
cular basin, through which tlie river, no 
longer pent up between perjjendicular 
cliffs, flowed in a broad, shallow, rippling 
stream. 

“ We can halt and have lunch here, for 
we don’t go any farther,” said Mr. Wol¬ 
fert, after exchanging a few words with 
the native officer in command of their 
party. “ The Ressaldar tells me that liis 
orders are to wait here for a scouting 
party from Fort Victoria, who will tell 
ns whether they’ve seen any sign of 
danger. If the coast’s clear half our 
party will go on with them to the fort, 
and the other half will go hack with us 
to Sihi.” 

A few minutes later they were all 
seated snugly in the shadow of an enor¬ 
mous boulder close to the water's edge 
over their midday meal. The boys highly 
enjoyed the novel idea of an Afghan pic¬ 
nic, and Phil declared emphatically that 
“ next to eating buffalo with the Indians 
out on the prairie, it was the gayest time 
he’d ever had in his life.” 

Suddenly a distant trampling of feet 
made them look up just in time to see tlie 
expected band of Goorkhas come striding 
across the stony plain, as briskly as if 
their twelve-mile inarch over these break¬ 
neck ridges were a mere joke. The native 
sergeant who conmiandod them reported 
“all safe” ill a tone of melancholy that 
showed how these thoroiighbi ed fighters 
were longing for a battle ; and then the 
Ressaldar's Iiand divided, one half join¬ 
ing tlie Goorkhas, while the other half 
began to prepare for their return inarch 
down the pass to Sibi. 

But just as they were starting back, 
down a path among the rocks came a 
party of Afghan goatherds, in tattered 
skin-cloaks, who seemed to be driving 
their flock in the same direction. Qrim- 
lookiiig fellows they were, gaunt, shaggy, 
wild-eyed, with stern, swarthy faces that 
looked doubly dark beneath tlie .soiled 
white turbans twisted around their red 
sugar-loaf caps. 

“Look there, Fred !” cried Leighton ; 
“ wouldn’t //lat group make a prime pho- 
tograpli 1 ” 

At the sound of Frank’s voice one of 
the Afghans—a man of powerful frame, 
taller by several inches than any of his 
companions—gave a .sudden start, and 
looked keenly at the boy, as if exqiecting 
to recognise an acquaintance. But the 
next moment lie turned away again and 
passed on, drawing a long breath that 
sounded almost like a sigh of relief. 

“ Queer wliat ideas one has sometimes,” 
said Leighton to Ullmann, ■with a laugh 
at his own absurdity. “ Jlist fancy, Fred, 
that for a moment 1 felt just as if I liad 
seen that tallest Afghan—the one witlt 
the yellow scarf—somewhere before ! ” 

(To bf eontinned.) 
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Words and M^isic Rev. W. J. Foxell, b.a., ii.mus. (Lond.) 
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THE TUENING LATHE, AND HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 


By Frank Chasemore. 


PART I. 



end fastened 
to an elastic 
pole or bow 
overhead. 
The rest for 
the tool is 
formed of a 
long piece of 
iron laid in 
notches cut in 
the uprights. 

The lathe is 
workeila.s fob 
1 o w s. T h e 
treadle l>eing depressed by tlie foot causes the 
.•ord to turn the work round forwards, ami the 


HE turning lathe has been called the king 

tools and tlie father of mechanism, and 
^rtainly if any tool merits to be so called 
it b the lathe. 

. In this paper I purpose to give sucli instnic- 
iions as will enable our boys to make for 
themselves this king of tools. But I must 
impress on all who wish to make one the im¬ 
portance of putting good work in it, and 
•iking time and trouble in firmly lu-acing the 
tnunework togetlier, and getting the centres 
tme, or failure will Iw the result, as in the 
finecase the work will shake a1»out uncler the 
and in the other it will not rotate 
‘^oioothly under the tool. 

Ikfore describing the several parts that go 
hfomi a lathe, it will be advisable to give a 
<hort defM?ription of the lathe as a whole, 
jnd ihe manner of asing it, in order that our 
I'oys may know what it is they are about to 
make. 

1 shall 5odescril)e three only of the various 
lathes in use. 

The -einiplest i.s what i.s called the pole, or 
lathe. It consists, as seen in Fig. 1, of 
^ l)^ch, having on it two upright pieces of 
^ood, one of which pieces is movable. Each 
♦ii these piece.H of wood has an iron centre, 
lointed at the end, fastened to it; Ijetween 
tliese centres the work is placed. One end 
‘^1 a piece of cord is fastened to the treadle 
iiDaemeatli the l>ench ; the cord is twisted 
weral times round the work, and its other 



tool being applied to tlic work fakes off a 
shaving. "Wiieu the treadle is at its lowest 


point the foot is removed, and the elasticity 
of the bow causes the work to revolve in the 
ojijioaite ilirection and raises the treadle 
again. This motion is repeated. The tool 
can only be applietl as the treadle is being 
depressed. Tnere is a modification of this 
Jatiie used in India without the Ijow, and 
having two treadles. The cord is fastened 
by one end to the left treadle, passed once 
round over the work and up over a wheel, 
down again round the wmk, the same way as 
l>efore, and then fastened to the otlier frea<lle. 
By this the work is turned always in the same 
direction by working the treadles alter¬ 
nately. 

Fig. 2 is the head of the dead centre lathe. 
It consists of the l)ed, A, made of two pieces 
of tiinljer Imlted together, with a sjiace l^e- 
tween ; on the bed are the two poijjiets, B 
and c ; B is fixed to the l)e<l, but c is mov¬ 
able along it, and can be clamiied at any re¬ 
quired place to suit the work. An iron cen¬ 
tre, D, Ls fixed firmly to thepopiiet, B, and is 
pointed at the end. (Jn this centre a small 
round pulley, E, carrying an iron pin, F, re- 
volv'es freely. 

Through the ponjiet, c, an iron screw, «J, 
passes with its end iniiutcd. Tl>e wood to ho 
turned is supported Ijetween the two centres 
and the poj)pet, c, is fixed at a convenient 
distance, and tlie screw, G, forced, into tho 
I end of the wood. A nail i.s driven into the 
j wood in such a manner as to catch against 
the pin, V, in the pulley, 
j The pulley is turned by a lielt or cord from 
I the trea<Ue wheel. The tool-rest i.s in two 
parts, and can 1x5 clamped at any height and 
m any iiosition to suit the work. The work 
in the foregoing lathes ha.s to lie supported at 
both ends. 

Fi^^ 3 is a view of the foot lathe, by which 
all kinds of work can lie turned, whether fiat, 
cylindrical, or spherical, long or short. 

Tins lathe consists of the following parts: 
The lied, a ; the standards, B B ; the tran¬ 
soms, C ; the driving wheel, D ; the axle, E ; 
the axle of llie foot-lmard, fF; the foot-lward, 
G; an iron pin, H; tlie connecting-rod, l; the 
cone poppet, K ; the cone, L ; tlie mandril, 
M ; tlie rest, N ; the rest carrier, 0 ; the rest 
clainpscrew, s ; the sliding jioppet, P ; the 
screw centre, (i ; two lock-nut.s, R R ; the 
; ])oj)|)et clamp, T ; three ca])sU\n-heatled screw 
; centres, v v v ; two lock-nuts, R R, to the 
.screw centre in the cone ixjppet; and the 
coni, w. 

The work, if long, is screwed on to the 
mandril, and supjwted at the other end ly 
I the screw centre of the sliding ponpet. If 
tlie work is short or fiat, it is 'tixea into, or 
u{ion, a “ chuck,” wliich is screwed on to the 
mandril. Tlie tool-rest is clamped in a con¬ 
venient position, and the worlv caused to 
revolve hy pressing the treadle with tlie foot. 

This host IS the lathe we are going tonmke, 
and I will now de-scrilie tlio construction of 
the several jiarts. To simplify matters I sliall 
dc.scribe them as though speaking to you in 
person. 

The firet part to Ijc made is the framework 
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transoms, d d, should also l)e of yellow* 
deal, three indies square and three feet six 
inches Ion"* and l»e iiiorlis-ed into the side 
feet, c C, as shown. The t<i|i ends of a a must 
now be cut down three indies on each side, 


support the i>ed. Cut your pieces of yellow a, and the liottoni into tlie cross feet, C C, 
deal two inches thick ana seven indies which are to lie two feet six inches ion" by 
wide, like A A in Fi'-r- 4. The len^h of three and a half inches square; B B are to 
A must of course dejHjnd ui>on tlie height be two inch^ by three indies; the up. 



of the turner, but aliout three feet six indias ri"bt standards, A A, should !«. cut with a 
will be a fair average ; and the length of B u double tenon at the bottom ends, a.s in Fig. 5, 



t V sullioient to allow a tenon to U-out anil 1)C niortisoil into, and alxiut six inches 
li end, the toil one to he mortLsed into from the front ends of, the cross feet, lire 



FIe. 6. 


leaving a piece one inch thick standing uji id 
the centre as at F F fFig. 4). 

(To be continued*) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


CuRior.s Play on Wouds. 

At one time there wii.s a general strikf 
among tlie working men of Paris, and TliC"- 
dore Hook gave the following aimising ar- 
count of the atfair:—The hakem, l)ein^'R«i>- 
bitiouH to extend their r/o-mains, dedand 
that a revolution was ttcaftd, and, tlHni.i;<| 
not exactly bred uy» to arms, soon reducetl 
their criisti/ masters to terms. The taikr' 
called a council of the boat'd to see.wliat 
memnres should be taken, and, looking 
tlie Ijakers as the Jloii'ci' of chivaliy, 
to follow sv.it ; the consequence of whioinvas 
that a cercous insurrection lighted v// 
among tlie candle-makers, which, ho\ve\er 
ivkk-cd it might apjiear in the eyes of some 
jHjrsons, deveiope<l traits of cliaracter no 
unworthy of ancient Greece. 


The pronoun it is a comical word, 

It is sometimes amu.sing, it is often alwnni; 

It is large, it is small, it is round, tMs sijuaTf 

It rains, and //.snows, it is foul, it is 
It is black, it is white, // is long, // is dion. 
It is everytliing almost, and then // isnoncti 
It is true, if is false ; it istit I i/ is 1 
Indeed the word it is a puzzle and— qnu. 


Crackers for the Season*. 

Why is a merry fellow like a Iwul '“I'**'.-' 
Uecause he is the lK>y to keep the game an 
Why do fshort men always rise wlv’ 
Pecause it is impos.sihle for them to lie m. - 
What crack is invisible to the nakcfl ey 
The crack of a wliip. 

What is it that a woman wcare and li*^i 
husband never sees ?—Widows’ weed®. 
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•WINCHESTER. 

By an Old Winchester Bov. 


VI.- 


3AMES AND CUSTOMS. 


T he Rubject which naturally next occura to 
us is that of the various 8|)ort8 and amuse- 
ment-* «i liie boys out of .school hours. These 
have uDiieivone very great changes during 
the tire centuries of the existence of the C<d- 
lejre. Originally the boys appear to have been 
ven'strictly dealt "VNith in this res^vect. The 
fotintler interdicts them from hunting, hawk- 
iaj:, the use of ferrets and dogs, and even 
fnuii archery or spear practice, whether 
Tvithio the bounds of the College or outside 
it. Ihmbtless this had reference to their 
future course of life, which in every instance 
was intended to be the priesthoo<l. No doulvt 
many among the higher ranlw of the clergy 
did indulge freely in field sports in the 
foander’.s days ; hut it was always regarded 
a scandal, which Wykehaiii would be jwir- 
ticularly anxious to discourage in the instance 
of those whom he trained. But we cannot 
suppose but that the boys were permitted to 
anuLse tliemselves with the ordinary sportvS 
f'f the day—such as marbles, quoits, cIoshevH, 
lewis, handlvall, footliall, leapfn)g, and the 
like. In Queen Elizabeth’s time several games 
arc mentione<l as being played by the Iniys— 
<nch as quoits, handball (a game" which may 
l« cither bat-fives or stoolball), and football. 

For many generations past the chief Wyke- 
liamicalanuiseiiients have been “five8,”liand- 
an(l-l>at, f(K)tball, and cricket, to which must 
be ailded, in quite recent times, rille-shoot- 
in^and rowing on the river. Of these, those : 
which most engage the interest of the boys ' 
are naturally cricket and rifle-shooting, )>e- ! 
caiye it is in these that the contests witli I 
ibeir public-schof»i rivals take place, which ho ^ 
Uuiely enlist a schoolboy’s HYm]»alhies. ' 

These encounters commenced nearly sixty 
ywrsago, and have continued up to tlie pre- 
^nt time. The first matcli in which \vin* 
rhester wa.H engaged was in 182.‘>, when a 
match was played l)etween Winchester and 
Harrow. Tijree of the players on that occa- 
si'VD Imve risen to great eminence in after life 
'■Charles and Christopher Wordsworth and 
Canlinal Manning. Since 1832 the matches 
letween Winchester and Eton liave Imen con¬ 
tinuous. Up to 1854 they were playevl at 
lord’s (‘ricket (Iround, since then altematelv 
M Eton and Winchester. The contests witli 
the Harrovians were carried on at Lord’s 
1854, but since that time they have licen 
5dto;fether discontinuefl. Many remarkable 
have taken place on the London 
cricket-ground, and many men, whose after 
earners have >»een of the highe.st distinction, 
hnit made their apiiearance oefore the public 
•^0 these occasions. Cardinal Manning and 
tW two brothers Wordsworth have been 
alrea<iy mentioned. To these may lie added 
Bpliop Kyle, of Liverpool, Bishop Pattenon, [ 
^Melanesia, Lord Penzance, Mr. Justice j 
•nitty,etc., etc. Frequently the scene was ^ 
* most exciting one. In 1845 the match with 
ri'vn resulted in a tie. Eton had to go in for 
Micirffccond innings for 97. Their first hats 
vp-re successful, and tliey obtained 92 with 
the li*s of only five bats. The Wykelmmists I 
nail, of course, given up the matcli as lost, | 
r . ^ expecteil that another over would 
Bmsh it. But at this juncture one of the 
Ef'/iiians Ixiu led out and another run 
'’ot The eighth plaver came to the 'vneket, 
'^‘l was sent liack wfth a score of two. The 
njnih NiieccetleiJ, and he too liad to re- 
obtaining two. The last player 
»>*»K Ijis plaoc at the uncket in tlie luid-st 
'•I smell a Ht«)rm of excitement as has rarely 
^IncRfied on Lord’s ground. The 


' Etonians were still one run liehind, and as 
; the hist player was their bowder, and a very 
inferior l>at, it was not unlikely that he 
I would fail to obtain it. But the Winchester 
lM)wler was nerv’oua, and bowleil a wide liall. 
This made the scores even, and the next btdl 
was struck shar])ly out. The players ran 
ocniSH, and the Etonians raised a shout of 
triumph. But the l>all was capitally fielded, 
and the wicket put <lown liefore the l>atsman 
could reach it. The Wykehamists nowraisevl 
their shout, having achieved the most won¬ 
derful escape from a defeat ever witnessed. 

Since 1854 tlie matches with Eton have 
I l>een i)layed (as the reader has licanl) alter- 
I nately at Winchester and Eton. The latter 
! school has alimxst always won the day. This 
result seems strange. In former days Win¬ 
chester played under great disadvantages. 
Their opjionentH continued to play togetlier 
up to the day of the matcli, and carried their 
eleven from their own ground undiminished 
up to tliat of Lord’s. But the Winchester 
Ixiys went home three weeks lieforo the 
matches, and were seldom able to bring more 
than eight or nine at mast to the encounter. 
To fill the vacancies thev were o))ligeiI to pick 
up anylxxly tliey coulJ on tlie ground, and 
these were sometime.^ very inferior players. 
Their num!»ers, tiM), fell dejilorably short of 
those of their opprinenta, not mustering one 
man for four of the opposite party. Their 
cricket ground, again, wouhl only allow of one 
game lieing played upon it; such i)ractice, 
tlierefore, as their opponents could easily 
secure was impos.sible to them. Yet under all 
these disadvantages they contrived to liold 
their own. It is most singular, therefore, that 
wlien all these disadvantages were removed, 
as they were under the new regime, and tliev 
contended on terms of complete equ.ality with 
their rivals, they should liave lieen almost 
uniformly defeated. Probably tliis is only 
another evidence of what ha,s lieen often re¬ 
marked—that cricket, after all, is a game of 
almost a.s much luck as skill. Durin'' the 
last few years, it should lie added, they liave , 
proved thomaelves fully the equals of their 
rivals, several times winning victories against j 
them—more particularly at Eton two years ' 
ago, when they beat their antagonists in a 
single-innings match. 

In 1880 the Eton won, but only by nine , 
nins. In 1881 Eton won by six wickets. In 
1882 Winchester m’ou, single innings, by ; 
twenty runs. In 1883 Winclie-ster again won j 
b^' more than two hundred nins. In 1884 | 
Eton were the vinnera by four wickets. In 
the present year the match re.siiltetl in a tie. ; 

In the contests at Wimbledon the Win- ' 
Chester boys have taken part since 1863, and 
with a very fair measure of succe-sa ; they 
have l>een victorious in 1871, 1872, 187.3, 
1876, ancl won tlie Spencer Cup in 1863. They 
have also freqiiently lieaton otlier public 
schools in singde matches, and where they 
have not succeeded in attaining the first 
place at Wimbledon, they have nevertheless 
always held a creditable ixisition among tlieir 
competitors. 

CUSTOMS. 

There are many remarkable emstoms asso¬ 
ciated with Winchester College—some olwo- 
ieto, hut many still in force—which must not 
l)e omitted in any description of the school. 
The manner in which the holidays, or rcine- 
die.s, are obtained carries us back many cen¬ 
turies, into times when, in the general in¬ 
ability of men to write, token.s of one kind or 
anotlier were in common use among men, to 
certify the genuineness of any message. If 


I the boj's wished to ask for a holiday, one ot 
I the juniors, distinguished as the warden s 
• child, would be sent to the head maf’^er, ami, 
i presenting the “ pnepostors’ comjdinients,’' 
nMjuested that that day might be a remedy. 
If the head ma-ster granted the request ho 
would draw olf from Ids finder a ring calleil 
“the reino<ly ring” and deliver it to the 
applicant in token of assent. This was de¬ 
livered back again on the following moniiug 
to the head master. It liore insenbed upon 
it the words, “ Comineudat rarior usua.” 

During aftenioon school, fora quarter of an 
hour, lietween half-jiaat four and a quarter to 
five, tlie boys were allowed to go out of 
school, and a certain quantity of lieer was 
served out to them to refresh them during 
theirstudies. This was called “l)eevcrs,”and 
the time itself “l>eever-tiine.” The derivation 
prolialily is the Italian hcverc (to drink). 

Up to quite recent tiine.s the College Ixiys 
were required, as soon as they attained their 
fifteenth year, to take an oiith that they 
would reveal nothing tliat had passed wiihin 
the College xvalls, as well a.s to uphold and 
defend it if it ever shouhl require tlieir lielp. 
The oatli was taken on a particular day in 
the College chanel. When this was Hi*st 
instituted it had no doubt a real and im- 
jKirtant meaning. Keligioms foundations fre¬ 
quently were in danger of confiscation, or it 
might l>o actual suppression, and it was then 
not unlikely that any divulging of what liad 
passed in College might be employed with 
injurious etl'ect. But for two centuries at 
least the practice had ceased to have any 
})mcticRl meaning. It is unfortunate that it 
wa.s so long retained. 

At the end of the summer half-year tlie 
Imivh for nearly two hiimlred years, or it may 
lie a year or two more, liave lieen in the 
liabit of singing the famous Wykehamical 
song of “Duloe Domuin.” The origin of 
this ha.s never l>een clearly fixed. The pojmlar 
story Is that a boy who was confined at school 
throughout the liolidavs, composed it during 
his enforced residence in the College. Accord¬ 
ing to some it wa.s written in anticipation of 
tlie joys of the next holidays, which were 
rendered doubly attractive in his eyes by his 
having lieen for a wliole year deprived of 
them. Another and more romantic, bnt less 
credible, version says that lie pined and 
droojied as the jieriod of his confinement 
went on, and died of grief liefore the return 
of lii.s schoolfellows. The first mention of 
the song oi'curs about the middle of the last 
century. It Is there stated to be an obi 
custom to walk in jmxression round the 
“ Domuiii ” tree .singing this song. The tune 
it.self was comjMiscd by John Heading in the 
reign of Cliarles ii., and it Is probable that 
the song also lielongs to the same date. 

There was a curiotts practice which existed 
to quite recent times of “ j>caling ” the senior 
Ixiys of tlie school—that w to say, assailing 
them with satirical and epigrammatic sen¬ 
tences. On ordinary occasions anything of 
the kind would have brought clown the 
severest penalties on tlie ullenders; hut 
custom permitted it to l>e done on siiecial 
occasions with perfect impunity. The origin 
of tliis is prol>ai)ly very ancient, and, it may 
lie remarked, Is not ]H5culiar to Winclicstcr. 
It has been alxilished for about fifty years. 

WINCHESTER SLANG. 

Before concluding, a few words ought to Im 

id of the verv* peculiar phraseology in use 
among the Wykehamists, whicdi often ren¬ 
dered their conversation unintelligible to a 
stranger. Thus a boy who was sick, and in 
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■vonaef^uence alwent from scliool, was said to I 
l»e “continent” {i.e.y ** continau ca7}icram ” \ 
keeninjr his cliainber). When he regained his 
health it was said that he “went abroad” 
{foras cxiit). A boy without money was said 
to 1)6 “ brum,” from “ Bruma, midwinter,” de- 
noting the extremity of ))arone.ss in a boy’s 
pockets. A sharp rap on tiie head was called 
a “ con,” no doubt from KorSuAov, “a knuckle.’ 
Boys who toasetl up, so to speak, which should 
pay for some refection at the pastry-cook^ 
were said to cut for grub—“ grub ” being 
the Wykehamical term for eatables. Two 
boy.s would lix upon a Iwok. Kach would 
ojien it in turn, and determine by the initial 
letter of the first, second, or third line in 
tiie page, which was the ^^^nner. If a l)oy 
was praised by the masters he was said to re¬ 


ceive “ genuine ” (doubtless from gcnuina, tlie 
I “ jaw-tootli ”), in the elegant language of boys 
even praise being regarded as “jaw.” A 
boy wdio exulted over another wa.s said to 
“ junket” over liim. A boy who was moved to 
tears was said to lobster, a version probably 
of the word lowster, whicli, accortUng to Mr. 
Blackmore, is in common use in Hampshire, 
and signifies to blubber. Any one who be¬ 
stowed pains uixjn anything wa.s said to mug 
it, proljably from the Greek ^>oj, lalxjur. A 
lK)y who was absent from school, c’hapel, hills, 
etc., was rejwrted to the master, and a mark 
resembling a cross laid horizontally was put 
against liLs name; tills was called a ])ercher, 
being probably a corruption of p^dicar, a 
culprit. A small concoui-se of boys was called 
a pitch-up, no doubt a metaphor Jlerived from 


pitch and toss. W'hen a lx>y wi-^hed to se<*ure 
the next reversion of anything he desirod, 
he would say to the |)erson in iuiinedlalc 
possession, “Pledge you.” This is of course 
a metaphor from parsing about a drinkinji-cu]' 
at a feast. A list of an,^'thing was always 
called a “roll,” notwithstanding that these 
lists were generally written on very stiff card- 
lx)ard. (This tagain takes us bacK to thnc.i 
when as a nile everything was written on 
parchment.) A slice of meat was known a 
“disper,” and an allowance of hreail as a 
“ .sino.s,” the derivation being doubtless from 
the Latin verbs dispertio and sino. 

These are a few of the more remarkable 
phrases current among Wykehamists. 

11. c. A. 

(THE E>’D.) 


THE NEW WORKING LADS’ INSTITDTE IN WHITECHAPEL. 


A n errand-boy lost in tlie late-st issue of a 
“penny dreadful,” dreamily strolling 
<lown Cheaiisidc, regardless of tlie" parcel on 
Jiis head, regardless of his safety, rej'ardless 
^)f everything excejit tlie oft-told miideading 
tale of how most easily he can dodge the con¬ 
sequences of crime. The boy Is noticed by 
some one, who reports him to his master. 
The master, instead of threatenin'^ him, in- 
-mires into his history and surroundings, and 
tJie story he hears sends him off* down the 
Whitechapel Koad to see for himself how the 
working lads of London live. 

Unpromising as it might seem, that inter¬ 
view and visit resulted in tlie beginning of 
tlie home which Mr. Henry Hill, the hoys’ 
master, handed over to the lads through the 
Priiiee.ss of Wales last October. The work 
started on Novemljer 13th, 1876, at the 
Mount, Whitechapel. The problem to be 
solvcil was not an easy one. There are 
tiiousands of huls engageil daily in the City 
Avho leave their employment aliout seven 
o'clock in the evening, and are not expcctetl 
jit tlieir liomes or lodgirms until ten, or even 
later. Being without friends or resources, 
their leisure-hours are in many cases a curse 
rather than a blessing. They wander about 
the streeLs, are found in numWrs in doubtful 
])laces of entertainment, and in short are 
cx^xiseil to all the dangers and temptations of 
a great city at their most critical age. But 
what is a l>oy to do? At his lodgings he is 
not wanted, and at his home he finds himself 
l>erhai)s one of a dozen in a small room w'here 
rea/iing or study is simply impossible. 

It was thouglit that a place could be pro¬ 
vided where lads could meet in the evening 
for instruction and amusement; and so there 
was opened a reading-room with a few b<M)k.<, 
niagazine-s, ami newspapers, and drauglits 
and chess. Tlie succe-sa was remarkiililc. 
In one month one hundred and sixty six lads 
liad ])aid subscriptions and Ijecome ineml)ers, 
and tlie room wa.s crowded nightly. Classes 
were formed for reading, writing, and arith- 
metio, an<I these proved attractive ; and then 
tliere gradually grew up tlie wliole scheme of 
iilie institute which in the new building ojipo- 
site the London Hosjdtal is to be fully tried. 

handsome building is this, as our 
sketches show, and well adapted for its pvir- 
iM>so in every way. When it is complete it 
will afford accommodation for overa thoasand 
Ixivs. It lias a well fitted gymnasium, willi 
poles and bars and the usual appliances, that 
will accommodate sixty at a time, where 
Ic.ssons in gyiiinastias are given weekly 
gr:ituitously by a profe.ssor of tlie German 
flymnaatic Society. There will 1)C a large 
ftwimming-lnith, available in the winter a.s 
an additional gymnasium when the plan 
is conijiletcd, but at present the batli must 
wait, like a great many other things in this 
World, for fumlH. There are a refreshment- 
room, where gcxid food can be had at a clicap 
lilt**; a large rcading-nxim, intended to l)C 
<1 very much os a librarj’, to wliich the 


Religious Tract Society and others have pre- j 
sented batches of books ; and several class- 
rooms ; and above are a couple of cheery | 
dormitories, containing thirty-six Ijeds, let 
out to lads from the country, or lads having 
no other lodgings. Tlie dormitories form one ' 
of the most pleasant features of the scheme, 
for a great want of this huge city is some I 
home at w'liich lads coming up to start work 
can be comfortably liou.sed at a rea.sonable 
rate, such as the two shillingB per week in- ! 
tended to lie charged. Over the new swim- ' 
ming-liath is to lie a large lecture-hall, but ' 
until that is built the work of amusement | 
and instruction must go on in the liay-win- ^ 
(lowed reading-room and the class-rooms | 
close by. 

One peculiarity of the Lads’ Institute is tliat , 
no Olio need learn unless he pleases. Each ! 
iiiemlier pays an entrance fee of sixi>encc and 
a 8ul).scrii)tion of sixpence a montli, and this 
makes him free of tlie ouihUng. All the classe-s 
are free, but no pressure is brought to bear to 
induce him to join them. Already there are 
some eight hunilred and seventy members, and 
of the.se very many merely use the institute as 
a club, strolling in at night to read the maga¬ 
zines or have a game at chess. The classes, 
however, are well attended, and the constant 
example of cheerful work is not without its 
infiuence. In the Bible Class are some fifty 
students, and the other c1a.sses are equally 
well attended. One of the nxims is set aside 
as a workshop for the mechanically gifted, 
and another ls reserved for an art class. 
There is a dnim-and-fife liand, kept going by 
the boys themselves ; and there is, of course, 
a cricket club playing in Victoria Park. 

One of the most grateful things alxiut the 
institute is the fact that many of the lads who 
liave jiassed through tlieclas.ses have retiiniod 
to teach others, and at the prestjnt moment 
the sliorthand and grammar are in charge of 
old pupils. 

Frequently, too, it lias happened that a 
lad, owing to Ids Ijeingout of work, has been 
unable to pay bis subscription, and his friends 
have clieerfully suliscribed their own pence to 
keep him in membership. A savings’-lianlv | 
has l)cen started for tlie receipt of small 
amounts, and to it nearly £70 was paid in I 
during la.styear. Some of tlie lads, however, | 
liaviijg learnt the habit of thrift, have higher ' 
asi)irations, wldcli are not discouraged, 
“why,” a.*^ked Mr. Hill, of a Ijoy who had 
apparently ceased his savings—“why don’t 
you Ixdong to the bank now ? ” “I belong to 
a building society, sir! ” 

One other remark of one of these lads is 
worth quotation. There is an ambulance 
cUuss, which passed the last examination verv 
favourablv. In these classes, as is well 
known, tkc teaching consists in e.xplaiuing 
wliat is best to l)e done in case of accident or 
certain eventualities. In the case of an 
ajjopicctic fit, the best thing to be done is to 
send for a doctor and wait till be comes. One 
of the examination questions was on this very 


point—“What would you do if you found a 
man in nn apo[)lectic fit?” “Do notliiiig, 
sir, ’ was the reply. “ What else would you 
do? ” The question seemed a puz/.ler, but it 
(lid not take long to settle it. “Do, sir? 
Why, keep all the other chaps doing 
nothing! ” 

A register of situations wanted by meml)e^ 
Is kept, and applications are received from 
employers requiring latls. This registry lias 
liecn most successful in iU working; not on« 
of the lads recommended has pone astray. All 
of tliem seem to have had the good name of 
the institute at heart and to have done their 
companions credit. In fact the aiiplicatious 
for lads are so numerous that the supply is not 
equal to the demand. 

Wlien a boy leaves school he is generallv 
fairly educated and can write a goinl litiiid. 
U ufortuuately many imarine that no learning 
is neces.^'ary after school is left. “Now I 
I want work,” says the lad,“ 1 Avant no more 
i Ijook study.” And Avhile waiting for work, 

. often for niontlis, the average Tad fur;ict^ 

! much that has lieen taught him at school, h* 
I that when employment comes he is not as lit 
for it as he was montlLs liefore. To keep up 
I the running, to fill in this gap, the in»tiluie 
i comes to tlic rescue. By associafioo with 
1 others the boy finds that the secret of tlih 
^ world is constant work in one form or another, 

! and that all life is really a learning. Instead 
' of throwing his books to the winds lie finds it 
better for his profit and mental comfort ly 
continue bis education for himself, and is 
gradually led to acquire that most iwcful of 
all knowledge which conies from his own 
endeavour. 

No wonder that the institute Is jiopulAr, and 
that tlie east of London was in holiday attire 
when the Prince and Prince.ss of Wales, witli 
Prince Albert Victor and Princess ^uL^ of 
Wales, found their way along tlie Mliitechaiiel 
Road to open it. No wonder that when the 
PrincesvS 01 Wales, amid cheers, pi-onounceil 
the building o]>en and devoted for ever to the 
welfare of the working lails of I/omlon, tlie 
Prince of Wale.s said: “Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the Princess has just declared this bnildin;! 
open, and I wish only to add, in her name a" 
Avell a« in my own, the very sincere ple.a.''ure 
and satisfaction it gives us to take part in tliis 
ceremony to-day. You have ju&t heard & 
most able report from Mr. Hill, which giv(« ii» 
all a clear account of the ohjeols of this 
institution. All I can say is, that I cannot 
conceive any institution more useful and more 
, necessarj’ than the one which we ojicu tu-‘hi) - 
In this largo and ever-increasing nietrojxdt^ U 
' is our duty, if we can, to do all in our power l'| 
render the sfatiw of the laliouring and working 
' classes of the town in a good state, and if 
1 ble,even in their ino.st youthful years, todoail 
I we can to render them u.sefui iiiend>ci> m 
' .society, so that when they grow up they mtt.' 

I have received a good, virtuou.s. and practical 
education, and Avill not fall into the dan^era 
, and vicissitudes which will tempt them "hen 
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liad drawo it too tight to bo iindone in a 

coming, by all that’s unlucky,”said 
Kenntnly, in despair. 

“We’re in for it,” remarked Burrows, in a 
des|)airing tone, as the door opened nud Mr. 
Wiiite appeared. 

He seemed asttuishcd, as well he might 
1 ) 6 . 

“ Will one of you kindly tell me the mean- 
iflg of this ? ” he asked, in a suave tone. 

There was no help for it, so Kennedy ex¬ 
plained. 

“Ah! just so; so you came in here l)e- 
cauwe you wanted to be away from the 
others?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then suppose that you, Kennedy, and 
Burrows seek the solitude of your liedroonis. 
You don’t sleep in the same room, I think ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then yon will enjoy perfect seclusion. 
Wait a moment, what have you in your 
j)ocket, Kennedy ? ” 

Kennedy’s Iwills were temporarily coiifi.s- 
cated, as was Burrows’s stick. The two boys 
were then sent upstairs with nothing to con¬ 
sole their solitude. 

All this time poor Fletcher was standing 


in the middle of the room, tlie picture of 
helnle.ssness. 

When the others avere gone Mr. Wliite 
looked at Iiiin with a curious smile. 

“ You have chosen a strange amusement, 
Fletcher,” lie said ; “ but I don’t know' that 
it is one which is likely to lead you into 
niuch mwchief. I don’t object to your sjiend- 
ing your time as you like, so long as you 
don’t misbehave yourself in any way, such 
as breaking bounds or jumping over desks in 
the schoolroom, tiootf afternoon.” 

He left the room and locked the door 
Ijehind liim. If he could have heard Fletclier’s 
comments on his conduct he would not have 
felt Battered. 

Poor Fletcher ! liow he avished he had not 
urged his chums todotheiravork so thoroughly. 
He avas beginning to feel cram|)ed: he 
could not move a limb. He was quite readv 
to recognise as a fact that the feat was a much 
harder one than he at first thought. 

But it was no use to despair: even,' 
moment would make it harder for him to free 
himself. He jumped to the wall and steadied 
hiuLself against it. Then lie lient and twdsted 
himself violently in every direction till lie 
w’as hotter than he remembered ever being 
Ijefore. 


He tliought he felt the rojie round his right 
arm growing looser. He drew it towartls him 
and then pashed it out with all Iiis strengili. 
The shock was too much for his uncertain 
gravity. He fell to the ground with an un- 
])leasant thud. 

It w'as all up now: no ono avas at hand to 
assist him up. Though ho knew’ that it was 
of no use he gave a loud cry for help. 

The door opened. “ Did I hear you call ? ” 
asked the voice of Mr. Wliite. 

Fletcher would not answer. 

“ Why, you do not socin to have succeeded 
in untying yourself,”continued Mr. Wliite ; 
“ let me see w'hat I can do for you.” 

He took out his pocket-knife and in a few 
moments Fletcher was free. 

“Take your roj>e with you,”said Mr. 
White; and Fletcher picked up discon.so- 
latelv tlie mass of knots lying on the floor. 

“ Vou had better run out in the playground 
now and get a little circulation into your 
limbs. And don’t let me catch you in this 
classroom again.” 

Fletcher did not w’ait to be told tw’ice,but 
bolted. 

The intended exhibition of feats of skill 
and prow'e.ss was postiwned .sine dU* 

(THE END.) 


THE YOUNG WIZAED, 

By Professor Hoffmann, 

Author of ** Modern Magic," Draxoing-Room Amuiements," etc., etc. 


THE ORACULAR CARDS. 

P repare seven cards by ■writing on 
numbers as follows :— 


97 

99 

101 

103 

105 

107 

109 

111 


II. 


thorn I 


113 

115 

117 

119 

121 

123 

125 

127 


IS 

34 

50 

66 

82 

08 

114 

19 

35 

51 

67 

83 

90 

115 

22 

38 

54 

70 

86 

102 

118 

23 

30 

55 

71 

87 

103 

119 

26 

42 

58 

74 

90 

106 

122 

27 

43 

59 

75 

91 

107 

123 

30 

40 

02 

78 

94 

no 

126 

31 

47 

63 

79 

95 

111 

127 1 


20 

.36 

52 

08 

■ 84 

100 

21 

37 

53 

69 

85 

101 

22 

38 

54 

70 

86 

102 

23 

39 

55 

71 

87 

103 

28 

44 

60 

76 

92 

108 

29 

45 

(il 

77 

93 

109 

30 

46 

62 

78 

94 

no 

31 

47 

03 

79 

95 

111 

24 



iv. 



40 

56 

72 

88 

104 

2.) 

41 

57 

73 

89 

105 

26 

O-T 

42 

58 

74 

90 

106 

.17 

43 

59 

75 

91 

107 

28 

29 

44 

45 

VtO 

61 

76 

77 

92 

93 

108 

109 

.30 

46 

()2 

78 

94 

no 

3l 

47 

63 

79 

95 

111 

24 

48 

56 

V. 

80 

83 

112 

M.) 

Oft 

49 

57 

81 

89 

113 

«') 

07 

50 

58 

82 

90 

114 

a 

28 

29 

30 

31 

51 

52 

53 

54 

59 

GO 

61 

62 

83 

84 

85 
SO 

91 

92 

93 
9.4 

115 

116 

117 

118 


55 

63 

87 

95 

119 


116 

117 

118 
119 

124 

125 

126 
127 


120 

121 

122 

pi? 

124 

12 .) 

12(5 

127 


120 

121 

122 

pB 

124 

125 

126 
127 


X.—FEATS OF DIVINATION [contimicd). 
VI. 


Invite a person to think of any number he 
pleases from 1 uji to 127. Then liand him 
your seven cards, and request him to return 
to you all such .as contain the number thought 
of, when you will at once tell him the num¬ 
ber. 

The secret is that by a mathematical ar¬ 
rangement of tlie figures, the total of the Jirst 
numhers on the .several cards containing any 
given numljer w'ill always lie equal to that 
numl»er. Thus, suppose tlie numlier thought 
of be 45. This numlier i.s found in cards 
I., III., IV., and VI., whose first numl)ers are 
res|X5ctiveIy 1, 4, 8, anil 32, which added 
together = 45. Or suppose the number 
thought of be 190. This numlier is only 
found in canls III., vi., and VII., whose fimt 
numliers are 4, 32, and 64 = 100. 


THE CAPITAL Q. 

ThU is a trick almast absurd iu its sim¬ 
plicity, and yet it is a veiw' rare thing to find 
any one guess its secret. It is usually per¬ 
formed with counters, but coins, playing 
cards, or even bits of tom pa]X)r may l)e iisod. 
The numl)er Is optional, but may conveniently 
range from two to three dozen. Whichever 
sirticle vou use, sup])ose conntere, you arrange 
uiKin tlie table in the form of a capital 
(see Fig. 1), with a “ tail ” consisting of three, 


••••• 


32 

40 

48 

56 

96 

104 

112 

120 

33 

41 

49 

57 

97 

105 

113 

121 

34 

42 

50 

58 

98 

106 

114 

122 

35 

43 

51 

59 

99 

107 

115 

123 

38 

44 

,52 

60 

100 

108 

116 

124 

.37 

45 

53 

61 

101 

109 

117 

125 

38 

46 

54 

62 

102 

no 

118 

126 

39 

47 

55 

03 

103 

111 

119 

127 




VII. 




64 

72 

SO 

88 

96 

104 

112 

120 

65 

73 

81 

89 

97 

105 

113 

121 

66 

74 

82 

90 

98 

106 

114 

122 

67 

75 

83 

91 

99 

107 

115 

123 

68 

70 

84 

92 

100 

108 

116 

124 

69 

77 

85 

93 

101 

109 

117 

125 

70 

78 

86 

94 

102 

no 

118 

126 

71 

79 

87 

95 

103 

111 

119 

127 


•! \ 

• / 

Fig I. 

four, or more counters. You now otTer to 
leave tlie room, and invite some one during 
your al)sence to touch any niinilwr of the 
counters in succession, hut according to the 
following rule. He is to liegin at the tip (6* 
the tail, counting oue for each counter 
touched, and to travel up the Ir/t side of the 
circle, stopping at 'Nvhatever counter he 
pleases. He is then to call that counter 
S’o. 1, and to count back again to the same 
number, but this time not descending tlie 
“tail,” but proceeding up the right side of 
I the circle. On your return to tlie room you 
■will tell liim witli absolute certainty what 
counter he last touched. 

The truth is tliat the counter last touched 
is governed entirely by the number of conn- 
' tem iu the “ tail.” For instance, it will Ix) 

I oKserveil that the tail in our diagram con¬ 
sists of five counters. We will suppo.se that 
' tlie jHirsoii acting for the company goes as far 
i as (fy which, reckoning from the ti]) of the 
, tail, is the fifteenth counter. He then 1k*- 
^ gins to count back again, calling a one, the 
: next counter two, and so on. As far as the 
' counter marked x he ■will simply l>e retracing 
his .steps, the counters from a to_.r being 
I common to both series ; and he will touch 
jn.st so manv counters beyond x os there arc 
' counters in the tail. This will bring him to 
l>, iKBing the liftli counter beyond x ; and it 
will W found that however few or many 
conntere he may touch in the ascending line 
will not nflect the I'esult. Sujjjto.se, for in¬ 
stance, that he goes one counter l>eyond a : 
this will make sixteen, but he will in this cas< 

' count tifteen back again, and so still linish 

1 on * 11 * 

I A gowl effect may 1»e produced by going 
carefully round the circle with the wand, 
hohliiig it about an inch above each counter, 

, an,l ftllowin;; it to “di].,” as if drawn down 
I by some niaonclic force, when yon coiuc to 
tlio counter to t )0 indicated. , i 

I If you repeat tlie trick, you must not do so 
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with t}ie same numlier of counters in the tail, 
or people wouJd soon notice that the touch¬ 
ing always terminated at the same point. 
To avoid this, say that, to show that tlic 
trick does, not dei>end. on any particular 
arrangement of the counters, you will take 
away or add a few lK»th to the circle and 
the tail. t!)n a third attempt, as a still 
greater proof of “ no deception,’’you may in¬ 
vite some one else to do tlie same thing. 

J{y way of a. final sui*i)ri8e (for this trick, 
unlike most, will Ijear r^)etition if properly 
managed), you may offer to preaict the 
counter that will be touched. Tlie most 
effective way of doing this is privately to 
place a'threejmnny yuece or .a little piece of 
]iaj>er iinderneiith the final counter, then 
announcing to the company that you have 
*lone 80 , and inviting them to verify your pre¬ 
diction. 

{To be continued.) 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 119. 

White, K—Q K 3 ; Q—Q 5 ; B—Q B 7 ; Kt 
—K 0. Black, K—Q R 3 ; B-Q R sq. ; Kt^ 
Q B 3 ; P—Q R 2. White mates in two moves. 

Problem No. 120. 

White, K—Q 8 ; Q—Q R 5 ; Bs—Q Kt sq. 
and K 5 ; Ps—K 2 and K R 5. Black, K—K 
3 ; B-K Kt 5 ; Ps—Q Kt 6, K G, K B 2 and 4. 
White mates in three moves. 

The other small book is headed, Cliess 
Problems by John Augustus Miles. Com¬ 
posed 1882 to 1885. Norwich, Oetolxjr, 18S.5. 
Price Is.,” and is a continuation of tliis 
author’s l>ook of 1882. This addition consists 
of pages 117 to 164,and contains problems Nos. 
51 to 86, most of them self-mates in from 3 to 
11 moves, and some of them very difficult. 
Only six of them are direct mates. No. 51 is 
the following;— 

Problem No. 121. 


{Continwd/rom page 221.) 


Problem No. 118. 

Bt J. C. West. 


InLACK.I 



Gottscii.vlls Problems and Miles’s 


Problems. 

Two more books have l)een added to those 
mentioned in onr last volume (jiages 351 and i 
703), and tliese arc the only collections of ches.s 
problems published during tlie past year of' 
1885. One is a little volume of 138 pages, | 
entitled, “ Kleino Problem-Schule. Die 
(Jrnndzuge der KomiKwitionslehre an 88 Auf- 
g{il>en eigener Erlindnng fiir das Solbststu- 
dium erliiutert von Hermann von Gottschall. 
Leipzig, 1885.” The 88 probleiii.s are of a light 
and attractive con.struction, not rme contain¬ 
ing more than 17 piece.s, and tliey are in two, 
three, and four iikjvcs. Particularly pretty are 
Nos. 1,21), 33, 36, 55, 67, 81, and 88. No. 61 
requires an mldLtional black Pawn at Black’s 
Kt 5, to prevent a dual in one variation ; 
and No. 53 must liave a black P at K 6, to pre¬ 
vent 1, P—K4. It can l>e obtained at the ]>rice 
of Is. from Adolf Roegner, of Leipzig, who 
sells many other works on chess, and also 
'•licsamen, lx>ards, table-s, iK)rtraits, diagrams, 

. Gottschall’s No. 1 and No. 53 are the 
lowing :— 


White, K—K R 4 ; Ra—Q Kt 2 and K 6 ; 
B.S—Q Kt sq. and Q 4 ; Kts—K B 8 and K R 
5 : Ps—K B4and K Kt 5. Black, K—K B 4 ; 
Ks—Q R 8 and K 2 ; B—Q sq. ; Kts—Q G and 
K 5 ; Ps—Q R 7 and Q B 4. White mates in 
three moves. 


®oriT0|joni)£na. 


ART. - 1. Tr>* HeTifrey'8 
“ BritlsJi Coins." puliJislied 
by G. Bell and Sods. 2. 
For coin-ilealerg see ad- 
vertiseracnts on the back 
of our monthly wrapper. 

Cdriositt. — All bona /tie 
readers, without excep¬ 
tion. are allowed to t-‘nier 
for our competitions. 

Set Pins. — It Is not the 
Lord Chancellor who si^- 
iiiUea (he royal assent to 
Acts of PiVliament in the 
wonis “Le Roy le Venlt," 
but the Dei)uty Clerk of 
the Pnriiaineiit, which 
office ib at present held 
by the Earl of Beacons- 
fleld’s brother, Mr. Ralph 
Disraeli. 

Shoudy MEE.“If yoD were 
to apply to W. S. Lincoln 
and Son, Ilolhom, joii 
would obtain particulars 
as to prices o| coin cabi¬ 
nets, but your best pl-in 
would be to go and see for 
yourself. 

Pilot.—Y ou will find the 
rigs of vessels illustrated 
in our second volume. 
'J he articles on signalling 
were in the fifth and sixth 
volumes. 

G. V. D.—You can take the 
proportiou of length to 
l>caui as about six to one. 
Tbe ri^ng in Vol. U., 
No. 61, is to scale. 

IlERX.—1. If you will address your inquiry as to hooks 
on Florida to Trilhner and Co . of Ludgate Hill, you 
will procure a priced list of the recent editions. 
2. The earlier you emigrate the better your chance 
— providing you have decision enough to keep 
straight and not waste your money. 

W. G, Mkaikjws.—P ottcrj’-palntlng had a series of 
articles devoted to it in the parts from November, 
1B&3, to Februarj*, 1884, inclusive. 

Corky op Eccup.— l. Yon c.an leiim French without a 
master so as to read and write it correctly, but ytm 
will never learn how to pronounce it unless you hear 
it spoken. 2. French. 3. Consult a doctor. 

FAINTER.—Grind your colours In artist's copal vamish, 
obtainable in sidlling bottles from most statiouei's or 
coloumicu. 



Jamaica.—A pply to Messrs. Cooke and Son, natumliiis, 
Museum Street, W.C. 

W. Cook.— From the postmaster you can obtain a pam¬ 
phlet giving you full iustructi-ins as to howto s-t 
in the event of your wishing to join the Navy. 

Bogle.—G ive the cage a good washing with carboli'- 
acid. Seep the bird out of it until it is thoruugli]/ 
dry. 

Jackanapes. — Mr. Ballantyne's '‘Twice Bonchf ii 
now published by Nisbet and Co., Beniers Street. 

G. T. Crane.—Y ou could procure a prammar of the 
Scandinavian languages from Nutt and Co, sirdtul; 
Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street, Coreat 
Garden ; or TrUbuer and Co,, Ludgiite Hill. 

A. Macgrf.qoii (ilexico).—The full Highland coatums 
is hardly ever seen except on dress occnaioos, but a 
modification of it is worn by tlie peasants in the 
remoter districts of the north and west. 

R. CrL’den (Barbados). -1. A maiden over U one in 
which no runs are obtained ; the fact of wicteu 
being taken does not spoil the maiden. 2. VV« 
should not advise you to use too much grease for 
the tennis-bat. 

J. Rivers.—I f you will read through the “Doings for 
the Month ’’ in the last volume you will ollam all 
the gardening information you require. 

Nosliw.—O rder your parts or volumes through a 
bookseller, nnd thus a:ive the carriage. 

Dannkbroo.—Y ou may get a collection of ripprr 
speeches, and information regarding such eotertsuv- 
nents, from S. French, 8D, Straud, w.c. 

J. II. D.—We are unaware If a teetotaler has 
hanged for murder in these ishituU; ^)oii]<l 8iic;ii 
have been the case ho must obviously hsre l^eeu a 
teetotaler who had a drop too much. The fuct ol 
the occurrence or con-occurreuce of such an eveul 
can iu no way help or injure our argument. .N'<>- 
thing does more harm to the cause of progress thaa 
liasty guiierulisation, 

Mahommeii.—H ow easy the answer! “Can you tell 
me of anything which will make boys grow from 15 to 
17?” Well, judging from your name, we would sug¬ 
gest that you sit dowu and wait for the niountiog. 

Clarkndon Gang,—T lie only surviving vessel of thns» 
that fought at Trafalgar is the V'ictoiy. In th- other 
cases newer vessels have received similar dsuk-s. 

Wraysforp.—T he best Lamp for niagic-lantem me ii 
a paraffin one, with a small wick. If you have s 
microscope lamp it will do very well. 

Junius.—A liens are not welcomed in the French army, 
nor are they In any other army. A soldier should be 
of the same race as the nation he defends. 

Aureola.—L ike all the stories by Jules Vemc, th-* 
“ Star of the Settlement,” alter nuuiing through cur 

E ages, 1ms been republished ky Messrs. 8aiut>%u 
ow, Mar8t<»n, aud Co. Its title now is “The Van¬ 
ished Diaiuoud." It costs 7s. Od. 

Young Hopeful.—P arts i. and viii. are out of print. 

The article will appear iu good time. 

Campano.—B esides “Church Bells," there Is s pmey 
paper published by G. W. Allen, Are Maria Uw. 
entitled “Bell News,” from which you can obtsiu 
Information as to chnnge-riiiglng. 

Maggie.—Y ou cannot go far wrong in feedinga mas 
pie ; he will eat almost anythlug. Mixed diet. 

H. AUSTIN. —Mites cannot be cleared from n breed- 
ing cage In your style. Wash and re-wash with h’t 
604la and water. Then limewaah. Carbolic acid 
should be added to the last water. 

C. il. P., suggests that tbe difficulty S. P. E- has ol 
getting rid of his back numliers of the B. 0 F. woul'* 
bo surmounted by his giving them .'iway to s^nie 
Sunday school library. “ I am secretary of a Suudsj - 
school library, for which 1 regularly take your 
and Rud it very pi’pular among the boys; any odd 
back numbers are very useful to replace ragged 
which get worn out with constant using, i thiak u 
your correspondent l>e willing to give assy hw 
books, he would find this a very satisfactory 
BO doing it, and it would give great pleasure 
who cannot afford to buy them for thenisclvei.' 
have C. IF. P.'s addrees in the event of S. F. b- ik'* 

. having a similar library in his own parish. 

J. .8HUCKLEFORr>.—Tim first story in the first nuiul^ 
of the first volume of the Bov s Own Paper Is ijy 
TallKit Baines Reed. Hie earlier storita aie writuo 
as by “AdHiiis of Farkhurst." 

Tall Boy.—You can procure “.''tanley O'GrahMw 
in book form from Hodder and Stoughton ; and 
“Silver Cafion," pike five shillings, from 
Low and Co. Neither “ Heroes "f tbe Ikwdtwo*^ 
nor “ Great Slupwrecks of the World" has yet 
republished. 

W. U. Ti. —There are ^ents for the Lot’s OWN PATt'- 
in all the West India Islands. 

Australia.—I f you were to comnmnicstc with any vi 
tbe firms adwrliting on our wrapper you laiK 
find a market for the Australian stamps. 

Scud. - Volume i. is out of piint, and not 

Vol. VII. costs eight shillings, but all the otlui* i 

Seven shillings and sixpence. 

J. B.—We wore awnre of the derivation of 
from the watermark said to have been 
Cromwell, but disregarded It. .ns liiestoryHA 
myth .nud has no foiKulaiioii m f.ici. 
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A GJIEAT MISTAKE; 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
r.Y THE Rev. T. S. MlLLINfiXOM, II.. \. 

CII.VrTER XVI.—VIVE L.V HfiPCBLIQUE. 

“ K xr> now as to our jilan for tlie future,” said I, after 
A- we laid discussed the present situation and the 
cotfce. “ What are we to do next! ” 

“ Oil, be aisy with your plans,” said Andy ; “ jilans 
will keep, especially when you haven’t got any. C’onie 
out now and see what is going on in the town, and— 
and show yourself to the momle.” 
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Wo yielded to his persuivsioii »iid sallied 
furtli into some of the jiriueipal streets. 
To describe the noi.se and confu.sioii which 
prevailed there would reipiire a more 
“illigant" ]>en than I )>os.sess. The ex- 
pre.s.sion i.s Andy’s. J'resh disasters had 
tii'en ri'iiorted, and every one we met 
seemed to liave something to say on iho 
subject. Street, oi-ators, addre.ssing little 
hunts of iieoplo here and there, spoke 
with indignation of the conduct of the 
war, and as a remedy for that and every 
Other evil propo.sed to plant trees of 
liberty, or to mareh througli the streets 
singing the .Marseillai.se. 

A troop of boys rushed past us. 

“ Come then,’’ their leader cried, “ come 
then.” 

“ Where are, you going ? ’’ Ben asked. 

“To plant a tree of liherty.” 

We let them pass. 

“This way, my children,’’ cried a 
woman with hare head and masculine 
look, to another group. 

“ Where to ? What for 1 ” 

“ To iihiiit a tree of liberty.” 

They al.so passed by. 

But trees were being cut down in most 
places instead of pl.anted, and were piled 
together to form barricades. What the 
barricades were for I could not under¬ 
stand. They seemed to spring up with¬ 
out design, wherever the jieople took it 
into their lioads to build them. 

In the suburbs, from which it is .said 
there are about seventy rouils leading 
into the city, thousands of men were em¬ 
ployed digging trendies and throwing | 
up earthworks. There was evident i 
re.ason for that, becau.se it was well 
known that the Prussians were advanc¬ 
ing. But what they slioiild want with 
barricades across any of the streets in.side 
the city was a puzzle. 

“ To work, then,” cried a man in a 
blouse, pointing to a group of frantic 
citizens wlio, armed witli crowbars and 
axes, seemed to lie smasliiiig everytliing 
tliat tliey could reacii, and inviting every 
one else to join tliem. 

“ Wliat are you doing i ” 

“ Knocking olf the lic.-uls of the eagles. 
Down witli tiie Bonapartes ! ” 

Tile stone eagles were soon di'capi- 
tated ; and every device upon the public 
buildings, tlie railings or elsewhere, whidi 
could remind any one of tlie empire of 
which they liad hut a .sliort time licfore 
been so jiroud, was broken down. 

“ TTiey liave destroyed all the bees and 
the hens,” said a voice bdiind me, in jiure 
cockney tones. 

Tlie speaker li.ad dis,a|)peared in tlie 
crowd when 1 looked round ; and I was 
left to ponder upon his words, not know¬ 
ing wliat they me<aiit. 

“ i^Tiose bees and hens have they de¬ 
stroyed I” I said, appealing to Brian. | 

"The Hemperor’s,’’ he answered, laii^di- j 
ingand pointing to the froiitof the Tinle- ! 
rie.s, iie.ar wliidi we were standing. Jlen 
were thereon ladders chiselling off'the ini¬ 
tials, the, B's and M's, wher ever tliey ap- 
]>“.ari‘d upon the tracery, and defacing 
the whole of tlie earveil work of the 
building, in token of their hatred .agaimst 
the once-honoured names — Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Though repeatedly urged to join in 
such works lus these, we <lid not resimnd. 
Bven Andy thouglit it wa.s a shame to 
knock oir the eagles'heads; and he would 
have thought nothing, ,at least so he said, 
of eraeking a human skull in a shindy at 
Itoiinylirook Fair. But then, he always 


Soy'^ Owii Pamper, 


I pretended to be more Irish tlisui he really 
j was. 

I “ Come away,” I said, vexed at the waii- 
j ton disligurement of the building. 

I 1 su]ipo.so my Knglish accents wore 
overheard, and perhaps also my face he- 
tr.ayed my fe.eliiig.s, for as I went a man 
j with a sliar]) nose, black fiery eyes, and 
j long dark hair, stood in front of me, and 
putting his face oppo.sito to mine, uttered 
I a strange vindictive sound, like the 
rattling of a iiicce of whoehvork. 

“ \ ive la Kepublique,” lie said. “Cry 
aloud, shout! ’’ ' 

Although he sjioke French I under¬ 
stood him ; but I did not reply. 

“ A bas Bonaparte ! ” he cried again, in 
a threatening manner. 

Still I did not s]icak. 

With eyes sparkling with rage he 
turned round and called to some men in 
uniform, doiiouncmg me as a traitor. 

“ Bolt,” cried Ben to me at that instant, 
and, following him, I dived into the crowd, 
and was presently lost among the multi¬ 
tude. 

“ Vou have had a narrow escape,” he 
said, when we were far enough away to 
feel secure. 

“ What would have happened 1 ” 

“ R-r-r-r-ar,” he replied, imitating the 
firing of a volley of mu-sketry. 

“ You don’t mean thet j ’ 

“Very likely. Thi people are mad 
after spies—spyomanl- ; every one who 
is not distinctly Fre.U'h is an object of 
suspicion. You, witli an English tongue 
in your liead and a French suit of 
fashions on your back, would bo fair 
game. You must be careful.” 

It was all very w ell to say that; but 
what was 1 to do 1 I could neither speak 
French nor alter my apparel. 

We walked on, and chew near without 
knowing it to tlie prefecture of police. 
Here the crowd was even denser than 
elsewhere, and consisted chieily of fo- 
I reignens, who w'ere pirshing and elbowing 
their Mp.y to the otlice to get tlieir pass¬ 
ports v/ft'ff, without which they were not 
allowed to leave Paris. Thousands were 
hastening from the city. The gates and 
the roads leading to them were, if pos¬ 
sible, more crowded than on the day of 
our arrival. But even more were enter¬ 
ing th.au leaving. 

[ As far as we could see, long rows of 
waggons laden with provisions, vans 
filled up with furniture, country carts 
full of all sorts of household goods, 
were pressing on towards the gates ; 
droves of cattle, flocks of sheep, hun¬ 
dreds of long-legged pigs, were being 
driven in, dogs b.arking after them and 
worrying them whenever the block be¬ 
came so dense that the poor animals were 
unable to push their w.ay through it, and 
could only stand still, fo.aming and pant¬ 
ing, to be beaten and bitten. Ah, miser¬ 
able dog.s ! your turn will also come ; for 
you retriljution is in'epared. When the 
cattle and sheei> and pigs which vou are 
per.secuting h.ave all licen killed and 
eaten, the butclier’s knife will Ik' turned 
against your throats, and you also will 
be killed, flayed, cut ujs into joint.s, and 
devoured. 

But 1 anticipate, and there is but little 
temi)t<ition to do that. A dinner of dog 
flesh is not such a luxury that one may 
not tarry for it till it is prepared. Hap¬ 
pily for the dogs, they can no more see 
into futurity than their masters. 

“See,” said Chahner.s, “there is a 
funeral approaching. There is the hearse. 


or corbillard, as they call it; but I do 
not see any mourners.” 

There were no mourners, nor any 
funeral. The hearse contained no dead 
body, but was filled with comforts for tlie 
living, being hoden, like the other vehicles, 
with goods and chattels from the su 
burban villas, which their owners were 
hastening to place under protection of 
the walls of Paris. 

The streams of people of all classes 
th.at continued to iiour into the city was 
e.xtraordinary. A panic seemeil to have 
seized iqion them. And yet at the same 
time reports were circulated from mouth 
to mouth, and generally believwl, of great 
victories over the Prussians, and of the 
repulse at all points of tlie invading 
armios. 

“ Glorious news! ” an excited citizen 
exclaimed, addreasing Andy Brian, wlio 
happened to be in the way—“glorious 
news! Have vou not heard 1 It i.s tnie, 
quite true ! The White Cuirassiers of 
Bismarck are destroyed to a iiuin ! Even 
that is nothing ! Listen ! Three entire 
corps d arme.o overwhehned at .launiont 
in the quarries; vive la Uepuhlique !” 

And he passed on without having nli- 
served that Andy did not understand a 
word that he had spoken. 

“ There will be an end to this soon,” 
.said another, taking me by the button. 
“ They say the King of Prussia doe.s not 
make war against the French people, hut 
only against the Emperor. Ah, well! 
Napoleon the Third is gone—a prisnmr 
—and we do not want him back again. 
Good! Then there will be peace for 
France—for Europe—for the world I" 

Walking along through some of the less 
frequented street-s we noticed a grou]) of 

E eople talking excitedly in front of a 
ouse and looking u)) at a first-floor 
window, which was open. 

“ Listen, then ! Be silent! Listen I ’ 
said one to another, and there was com¬ 
parative silence. 

Then a voice was heard, “ Vive I’Eis 
pereurI” 

“ The insolonts I ” 

“ Listen, then ! ” 

The voice came forth again from the 
open window, “ Vive—vive rFimiverour! ’ 
“ A bas les Bonajiartes ! Vive la lie 
publique I ’ was shouted from the strret. 
Then again silence. 

And then again from the ojien window, 
in a strange, mocking, mutfled sort ot 
voice, “Vive Bonaparte! vive lEm- 
pereur!” 

The men and women in the stnxt 
looked at each other in mingled astonish 
ment and anger, ^\'ho wivs this that 
dared proclaim such sentiments ? In ihr 
name of the jveople. in the name of 
France, above all, in the name of libeeti . 
it was not t« bo endured. 

They rushed with one .accord into tin- 
house, bur.st o|)en the doors, sprang U|’ 
the stairs, and presently apja'an'd at the 
o])en window, through which they 
emerged on to the balcony. 

“Who is it? Bring him forth!” was 
shouted to them from the street. 

“ There is no one here." 

“ Search the house.” 

“Silence—listen—he still—his-s-t! 

In the very midst of the searchers the 
voice af,ain made itself heard— 

“ Vive les Bon.xpartes I ’’ 

They looked up : a parrot was hanging 
in its cage over their heads. .Seme ot 
them laughed. Othehs were onp'f'A’ 
Only a few weeks ago they had all jomeu 
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ing; they could not get at him, for lie 
no sooner aj)j)eared near one of the grat¬ 
ings than he vanished again in the gloom. 
The guard followed above ground what 
they supposfKl to be his course below, and 
thus, like so many terriers pursuing a 
rat, theypursuc^d tlie wretclietlspy. They 
came uj)on him suddenly at bust, and, to 
make sure of liim, blew his brains out on 
the spot. Then they drew him up exul¬ 
tant ; and lo ! it was not a spy, but onlv 
one of the workmen, wiio had been atteiid- 
ing to his usual unsixvoury duties in the 
sewer. 

It was a pity, {!% ery one allowed; espe¬ 
cially as he riiiglit have left a wife and 
children ; but it could not be helped, and 
it was better, as every one would admit, 
tliat a dozen innocent men sliould perish 
than that one Prussian spy shoulcl es¬ 
cape. 

After that we N\’ent home quietly, with 
a feeling of oi^pression, as if we hardly 
dared to breatlie, or to be seen moving 
about—three poor destitute sttungers 
and foreigners in the midst of a people 
so full of zeal and so wanting in discri¬ 
mination. 

And as we went the cries still met and 
followed us : “Vive la Republique ! Vive 
la France I Vive la liberte ! A has les 
Bonapartes ! ” 

(To be eontinued.) 
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KOEMAK THE VIKING; OE, THE SHIELD-BOENE BOV. 

By I’KOFESSon J. F. Hodgetts, 

Late Examiner to the UtiixxrsHy of Motcotc, Profesaor in the Imperial College of Practical Science, 

Author of ''Harold, the Boy-Earl," “ loan Bobrof," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVI.—HOW A GREAT SURPRISE HAPPENED TO KORMAK. 

1 FTiR the departure of the hermit, wound up witli a fine imaginative pictui*e i And now lie luiard, by one of tho.se odd 
A fraspard de Loup lay in a terrible , of the burning of the wives and children , chances that now and then occur in life, 
coudidoD. The battle -axe was, fortu- ! of the poor iiihahitiuits. I that many sturdy vikings, tlriven from 

Mtelvfor him, a single-bhuled weapon, | Drawing a veil over the rage of Charles, the North, had been to ravage England; 
Mid by some ineans the last blow had i wo must now return to Rouen. I that Ragnar Lodbrok’s sons and many 

1^ w’ith the back and not the The prohibition by .tlie Eair-haired ] Danes, in vengeance for the treatment 
™ge. SRll, this crushing blow had | Harald against all viking expeditions I of old Ragnar, had wasted Alfred’s coa.sts, 
'fflished in the face of the furious war- i had much embittered the North against I and among other things that Kormak 
destroying the nose, crushing one ; him, and many yarls who were inclined [ had been foully .sot ujjon by some of 
'hwkbone, and depriving the eye of i to peace, and had begun to practise agri- I Alfred s men. This had onragefl liim 
_ [ culture and other peaceful arts, were so I fearfully. He mounted his dragon shi]). 

Thanks, however, to an iron constitu- | incensed against him as to turn vikings, i and crossing to unlucky England, under 

hot, miuie still more hardy by a life of ; as it were, in sjjite. I the name of Hastings, wrought the 

warlike exposure, he recovered. Retried | And this feeling was not confined to | country far more scathe than had been 
to crawl to the trap-door, thinking to i Norw'ay alone; the Swedes, although not i wTought before. Here he at first could 
(•scjpe as he came, but the old wall wriich under Harald’s rule, seemed to resent his j gain no news of Kormak, but ci o.s.sing 
velave mentioned as falling at the time | law against the viking trade as much as i over to the Franks he devastated por- 
w the combat had covered it with rub- the Norwegians. Amongst these w-as a | tions of the coa.st. At Diemie he met a 
t® so as to render escape impossible. noted yarl, a man superior to the rude | dragon with the token flying from the 
liarsting with baffled rage, Gaspard uncultured sort of brutes which our his- | mast which he well knew as Rolf the 
(ontrived to leave the tower, make his torians seemed to think the Scandinavians i Ganger’s. 

Fay to the forest, and actually to thread ' were, whereas in truth they were a race In great joy he lowered his Ixiat and 
Its DiMes in safety to the side farthest j of nobler instincts and of higher culture sought the dragon’s side. In a short 
H nation of that figlitmg time. space he stood upon her deck, asking 

acre he was met by three peasants, j The yarl in quc.stion was a learned man what Rolf the Ganger made, and who 

nlher and two sons, to whom he made ; in all the sagas of the North. He knew , wa,s in his ban. The yarl commanding 

iiiJiself known, and who, in consideration the ancient hymns of our ancestral creed, : quickly told tlie news, and how a certain 
" large rewards which he promised them sung by us in our pagan state under the j Kormak (‘(piite a lad, you know'”) had 
If™ Charles, took him home to their viking chiefs Hengist and Horsa. He - been sent on to take the town of Aquilon. 
ojttage, tended him well, and when he was a daring sailor—could build a ship i He and another yarl, tlie giant Angantyi', 
sufficiently recovered, led him by and sidl her, ay, and tight her too, with j had gained the place by stratagem wit h 
Jitrequented roachs to Paris. any Northman living. He could lead 1 very little loss, but then he added that 

But on the way the story of the burn- armies on the path of war, and send his ! the King of France, resenting all this 
fo’vn had reached his ears, so foes to Odin with the lie.st. He could i action, determined to put down his viking 
telling Charles his tale, the ■ make poems and sing tliem to the bar]), lords and turn them out of IVanee. 

(iff did not forget to paint with glow- His home is not unknown to us; it was “Dear yarl,” said Hiustiugs (we must 
colours the horrors of the siege, and , renowned for ix-ace and happiness. call him so, as he himself adopted tho 


in this cry. The parrot alone was con¬ 
sistent, loyal, faithful; and he had to 
sutler for it. 

“Throw him down,” was shouted from 
lielow; and a big bearded man snatched 
the nnha])py imperiali.st from his cage, 
tuisted its neck, and with an heroic air 
dung it down to the inoh, who tore it 
limb from limb, and carried away its 
feathers as if they had been trophies. 

“You see,” said Andy to me, “what a 
nirrow escape you had when you de¬ 
clined to sin^ out ‘ Vive la Republique.’ 
Your neck might have been broken, and 
your fine feathers,” pointing to my dandy 
clothes, “ divided among the people.” 

However absurd it may appear to the 
reader, Andv was quite right. Before 
we reached home we had another and 
more serious proof of that. 

A body of national guards passed us, 
not marching, but hurrying along in a ; 
ilisorderly manner. We followed them 
and saw them atop and examine different ! 
places in the streets, and especially the ’ 
^ratings through which the water from 
the gutters passed into the sewers below. 
These sewers, or egouts, as they are called, 
irelarge tunnels, having a water-course 
m the centre with a narrow pathway on 
each side, so that men and even boats can 
pass along them. Tlie sy.stem is so com¬ 
plete and wide-spreading, that in prepar- 


I mg for the defence of tlie city iron gates 
and barriers were erected in these under¬ 
ground passages to prevent the entrance 
of the Prussians. Guards also were 
posted there, and I have been told that 
torpedoes were laid at some points which 
were to go oUj like spring guns, when 
trodden upon. The chief inhaliitants of 
these sowers wore, however, rats—sleek, 
fat, poisonous rats, wdiich infested the 

f dace by thousands. Woe to the man who 
ost his way in those dark labyrinths, or 
who sat down incautiously to rest by the 
side of those meandering streams and 
fell asleep under the sweet inHuence of 
the river ga.s. Nothing of him but his ^ 
bones would be found, cleanly picked and ' 
polished, like the skeletons which one • 
sees in picturesof the desert, with vultures j 
hovering near them. 

In such a place as this it wa-s to be ex- I 
pected, as every one said, that spies I 
should he found. It w’as a convenient | 
refuge for them, and might afford facili¬ 
ties for approach from without, in spite 
of the iron gates, barriers, torpedoes, and 
rats. The national guard, therefore, kept 
a sharp eye uixm the k/uuts, and upon 
the several gratings which led down to | 
them. i 

And now a man had been seen passing i 
along in the shades below ; first in one | 
place, then in another, evidently in hid- j 
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new name), “ I must know thy name and 
have thy friendship. Lead me up to 
Eouen; I fain would serve with llolf: 
I knew the brave boy’s father. I .and 
my viking blades are all, .at his good 
pleasure, devoted to his service.” 

“ Rolf will rejoice at this, Yarl Hast¬ 
ings. Come with us on to Rouen.” 

At Rouen Hastings told Rolf how 
much he had resented Hai-ald’s attempt 
to curb the liberty of free-bom Swedes, 
Norsemen, and Danes, and how, in con¬ 
sequence, although no longer young, he 
h.ad himself come on the viking path to 
vindicate the ancient freedom of the 
race, assert the honour of the gods, 
ravage the Christian co.asts, and let fly 
Odins raven wherever the wild winds 
r.aged. 

“ Then,” said the yarl, as if inspired by 
some god of old—“then, with a mighty 
following of successful vikings, with such 
a fleet of dragons as never swept the 
seas, 1 sail away to Norway, give battle 
to the tyrant, exalt the viking name, 
and hang him by his golden liairs a 
living target for our darts.” 

Rolf had seen Hastings m.any years 
ago, when ho w.as living under quite 
another name and as a peaceful yarl. 
He was surprised .at all this tire, and 
asked at last “ whether no priv.ate ven¬ 
geance led him down to France.” 

The viking smiled, and stroked his 
beard before replying to the question. 
At last he s,aid, 

“ Know that my brother Bersi was 
most foully used by a black fiend called 
Ulv. Among the many curious things 
that reached my ears since I embarked 
to Lake the viking path, one is that Ulv 
is living still in France. If thou canst 
aid me, Rolf, in finding him, I promise 
thee to serve thee all my life with swords 
and ships and men. I ll .swear to guard 
thy coasts against all other Danes, or 
Swedes, or Norwegians, or English; to 
aid theo too with gold to pay thy war¬ 
riors warring with King Charles. All 
this I’ll do .and more if thou can.st find 
this rascal Ulf for me, or tell me where 
to find him.” 

Two days after this passionate speech 
there was a festiv.al in Rolf’s high hall, 
to which the most important chieftains 
were invited. Hastings of course was 
there, and a certain yarl named Brand 
was on the d.ais when Hastings joined 
the group. They knew each other in- 
staatly. 

“ Dear yarl,” said Brand, “ why assume 
a name when thuie own sounds so war¬ 
like?” 

“ My re.asons are full m.any. Fir.st, in 
reduciim all the.se lands to Scandinavian 
sway, I thought of those two brothers 
who so many ages back made part of 
Bi-itain England. One of these was 
Hengist, the other Horsa ” (Hengist and 
Horsa both mean horse). “ One is the 
D.anish n.aine, the other English, for the 
noblest of the beasts, .anet so I, as a 
Swede, have called myself a little horse 
in hope to have their luck in what I do.” 

“ That is a sailor’s reason; now the 
second.” 

“ The second is,” said Hastings, calmly, 
and toying with his beard in rather an 
aLsent way—“the second is—I seek a 
long-lost foe, and would not that my 
n.ame should get abroael for fear he might 
escape me, flying from my name ! ” 

Ho said this gently, playing with his 
beard in an odd, dreamy manner, th.at 
made the champions laugh ; but as he 


glanced around the board there was a 
gleam within his eye th.at showed how 
dangerous a foe this gentle Hastings was. 
'The laughter stopped as though by magic. 
Rolf exclaimed, 

“ Dear yarl, I think friend Brand here 
may be some aid to us in finding out thy 
foe. Thou s.aidst his n.ame was Ulv.” 

How Yarl Brand started ! 

“ Is it possible,” he .asked, “ that Ulv 
can be the Wolf of German Franks .and 
Loup of Charles’s courtiers ? 'The mean¬ 
ing IS the s<ame, and if this fellow be the 
man thou sceke.st—well, Odin help thee ; 
I or perhaps I should say him ! ” 
i For the flash in Hastings’s glance had 
I grown intense; there was no violent 
emotion shown save that his eyeballs 
glowed like co.als of living fire ; his hand 
toyed listless with his silken beard, and 
all he said was this— 

“ Canst thou describe him ?” 

Yarl Brand described some marked 
j peculiarities about Gasp.ard, surnamed 
de Loup. At one of these the hand of 
Hastings left his silken be.ard and sought 
the hand of Rolf. 

“Sir Duke,” he said, “I never broke 
my word. I now am certain Gasijard de 
Loup is Ulv. I promised thee to serve 
thee with ships and gold and men if thou 
wouldst find him for me. Now let me 
add a clause to this our solemn pact. 
Let me, if on the war-path serving thee, 
se.ating thee firmer on thy ducal throne, 
I should be led upon the traces of this 
Wolf, let me, I s,ay, be held excused if first 
I follow him for my most just revenge, 
.and then pursue thy service. I swear, 
after that righteous act, to follow up thy 
will as long as life shall last, and should 
I die while on the track of Ulv, slain by 
him or his men, I give thee over all my 
champions as their yarl. Thou art my 
heir, and they shall serve thee for their 
lands as they served me before.” 

A murmur of delight arose all round 
the hall, and Rolf then grasped the 
viking’s hand and said, 

“ Thou art my friend and guest. If I 
accept thy arm, so mighty in the fray, it 
would be evil friendship not to help thee 
too, and so I take my ‘ barons ’ here to 
witness, and call thy yarls and vikings, 
such as here .are present, to witness also 
that I vow to aid thee in seeking thy 
revenge, and thou art free at any moment 
to follow up the siime.” 

After much pleas.ant converse and more 
fe.asting, a regular alliance w.as formally 
entered into in the new jargon of Nor- 
manised L.atin-French, and in the grand 
old Scandinavian tongue, between Yarl 
Hastings, of Sweden, and Rolf, surnamed 
the Ganger, Duke of Normandy. And 
their combined hosts marched forward 
upon Aquilon. 

Along the line of march the posts had 
all due notice of this intended movement, 
and as they neared the town the gate to 
Rouen was flung widely open. 'The Y.arl 
Ang.antyr rode on a dapple grey steed 
of giant strength. Well matched were 
horse and rider. 

When he saw H.a3tings riding next to 
Rolf he hardly p,aid due greeting to the 
duke, so great was his surprise. 

“ Thou here, old friend ! Why, who is 
coming next? Halvar, perhaps; who 
knows? Pardon, my lad” (this was to 
Rolf the duke), “ I never thought to see 
him on the war-p.ath here in France ! 
Tis very odd indeed ! ” 

Rolf only laughed, for Angantyr was 
as much fe.ared as Hastings, and his 


renown was older, because the new name 
of the viking chief had, so to speak, 
severed him from the past. 

They reached the streets of Aquilon, 
from which, thanks to Kormak’s cam. 
the measures of the giant yarl, the skill 
of viking hands, and the great confidence 
which all the townsfolk had in them, the 
traces of the fire hiul now been quite re¬ 
moved. The large stone buildings and 
the churches had quite escaped the 
flames. The smaller dwellings, being 
made of wood, were not long reconstruct¬ 
ing, and Kormak offered very rich re¬ 
wards to those who worked the hardest. 
He was, as Angantyr explained to Hast¬ 
ings, so nearly well as often to ride out 
and see the jirogress making in the town. 

Before the door of one of the stone 
houses that once did duty as a hall of 
state, there stood a noble-looking matron 
talking with an old man of venerable 
mien, dressed in the simple habit of a 
hermit, who left her as the warriors 
approached the house. 

Arriving at this door, the big yarl 
halted, and begged the rest to do the 
same, and wait awhile until he came 
.again. He stalked into the house, close 
followed by the matron. 

“ How is the boy ? What progress does 
he make ?” 

“ Great progress, yarl. All danpr now 
is past. Our present t.osk will be to 
cheer him up.” 

“ Leave that to me,” s.aid Angantyr, 
entering a chamber where the wounded 
Kormak lay. 

“ What cheer, my sliield-bome boy ? 
How goes it ? ” 

“ Better, dear yarl, for hearing thy 
bluft’voice.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Yes, that is medicine 
that makes some quail, though ! Wint, 
my hearty ! shall I bring thee quests 1 ” 

“ Whom wilt thou bring me ? ” 

“ Host ever heard of Hastings ?” 

“ Who has not ? Is that grand viking 
here ? ” 

“Yes, by the bird of Odin, and other 
friends as well.” 

“ He is no friend of mine. I never saw 
the man.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” laughed Angantyr. 
“Rouse thee a little ; I’ll be back anon.’ 

So Kormak sat up on the couch, won¬ 
dering much what Hastings would be 
like. 

“Now,” said the matron, “be not too 
excited. Perhaps it is some friend thou 
hast forgotten.” . 

I In the meantime Angantyr had gone 
out to the host, and begging the other 
chiefs, under the guidance of Yarl Brand, 
to take their way to another entrance in 
the buildings, which being of stone had 
! escaped the confl.agration, inotionM to 
Hastings and Rolf to dismount and fol¬ 
low him. 'They did so, and the burly 
yarl, stalking on before them, opened .a 
door to admit them to an inner room. 

I Passing into a high and arched ebam- 
! her, the yai-l strode up to a couch covered 
with rich silk tapestrja On this Kormas 
was lying, very pale, and looking tliui 
and emaciated. At his side Knut was 
sLanding arranging a large collection or 
beautiful flowers upon the coverlet pn™ 
to pl.acing them in a glass vessel of vei i 
curious shape which was standing on a 
sort of trestle-table at his side. 

“ How goes it with the shield-bom 
boy ? iSliali we yet bear hiin 
.shields into the gates of Paris? , 
goes it, man ? Wilt see a dear old friend 
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Not ijuiw; so old a friend as I, but very 
Btearly so ? Ah ! that is well. Ready to 
w*e a friend or meet a foe ? Hii, ha, na ! 
That was the speech for me. Come in, 
iarl Hastings ! Come in, Rolf, my lad ; 
come in! ” 

This was a very unnecessary injunc¬ 
tion, for they were in al really, before the 
wor^ were spoken; but when the big 


much f>etter that the sudden surprise had 
not the bad results it might have had 
some weeks before tliis day. He roused 
himself, and tlicn held out his hand, say¬ 
ing, with his own old elfin smile, 

“ Who is playing trick.s, fair kinsman, 
flow ? I have expected to behold a second 
Angantyr, all over battle-axes, blows, and 
blood, and, lo ! my gentle uncle ! How is 


ward, both of wliom Kormak was glfid to 
see. They liad been standing in the back¬ 
ground unseen by Kormak until this 
moment. He held out his hand to Rolf 
with a tolei'ably hearty “What cheer, 
brother*? ” And when tlm matron, whom 
the yarl addressed as Dorcas, entered the 
room, she looked full anxiously to see 
what effect the visits liad upon her 



/‘betieri dear yarl, tor hearing; thy blutr voice." 


^ saw the pallor of his “ boy at sight 
him caHed Hastings, he nearly had 
spilled ever bringing him. 

“Bv the thunder of Thor, what ails 
Come hither,Dorcas I Must 
'^letch the leech? Run for him, good 
hoot for run thou canst, and fetch tlie 
instanter. Thor’s my life ! we 
tilled him r’ 

But Kormak wa.s not killed. His re- 
^'orory had been long, and the wound 
^•^nvl to have aflecU'd his wliole system, 
had he become. Still, he was so 


the dear kind huly, good Brunhilda? I 
often, very often, think of her advice and 
the grancl songs she used to sing out of 
the Havamal. How ghul I ani to see 
thee ! How much 1 joy to see thee I ” 

It was a wholesome excitement. Joy 
selddm kills, and Kormak was the better 
for the refreshing grip from the hand of 
Hallibioni, who had assumed the name 
of Hastings, as we liave seen above, as 
a cloak to aid him in tracing a bitter 
foe. 

Rolf and another leader now came for- 


patient. Then, turning to the warriors, 
she said in Swedish, 

“Good my lords, withdraw. It is a 
good thing ye have come, but do not 
overdo it. He is still far from strong." 

“ And who art thou ? ’’ said Hallihiorn 
(or Hastings, if ye ])ieasc so to call him). 
“ Hast thou come over in a dragon .ship ? 
Of late our women go to Kuglantl rather,, 
which soon will be all Danish." 

“J w:is but young wlion I was torn 
from Sweden some tuurtcciijOr it may bo 
fifteen years ago.’’ 
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“ What part of Swoden was it whence thou not revealed th^ knowledge of niy j 
thou earnest 1 ” family before i Kun, Knut, place benclies j 

“ Tunga, near Tromness, on the Fiord, for these lords; Dorcas will take this 
my lord.” stool. Oh, here is Knut, unusually ready. 

Whether Kormak or Hastings was the Place thou the tenches and withdraw.” 
most .surprised at this we cannot say, but Knut obeyed, grumbling at not being 1 
she whom we call Dorcas seemed alarmed permitted to hear the story which he was | 
that all these words had paased her lips, dying to know about, 
and begged the yarls to leave her; but Before the narration was commenced, 
Kormak said, Angantyr swore by the great horn of the 

“It is too late now, Dorcas. If it will giant Vafthrudner (a mighty oath, for 
do me harm to give me such surprise, that is explained in the mystic Edda to 
why then the harm is done. I tell thee, mean the ocean), that the duke and yarls 
if thou leave me in suspense, uncertainty had neither eaten nor drank for at lea.st 
will kill me. Who art (^hou 1 Why hast four hour.s, and, Kormak or no Kormak, | 


horns must be served, and the red wine 
of the vintages of many years ago should 
see the light that moment. There were 
grand cakes withal, he said, each fit to 
make a banquet. 

“ ,Sir duke, my lad ! mixed of fine flour 
and chopped boar’s flesh. These ye must 
try before she .says a word, te quick 
there, some one. Deck the teard, I say 1 
Quick ! Bring the wine of twenty win¬ 
ters bock. Bring pasties, what you will, 
and then the story. But fasting is ill 
listening.” 

{To IfO continufd.) 



ILDEEIM THE AFGHAN: 

, A TAKE OF THE INDIAN BORDER. 

Bv David Keu, 

• AiiffKyr of “The Boy Slate in Bokhara," “From the Iludeon to the Seva," efe., etc. 

CHAPTER XVI.—THE FIRST DROP OF THE COMING STORM. 

W HEN the boys looked out of their tent father, who came out of the next tent at the camp and the railway, quiet enough 
early on the morning after their that moment, side by side with Arthur when they left, as noi-sy and bustling as a 
ride up the Nari Gorge, the first thing Wolfert. “ If they weren't here of their Hindu bazaar. Goorkha soldiers, fully 
they saw was a group of three horsemen own free will, I guess they wouldn’t wait ; armed and equipped, were filing off b.V 
couiuig toward the camp, seemingly from to be looked at, with their hands free and i scores to the station platform, in front el 
the direction of the-northern mountains, good horses under them.” i which two long trains stood readv, wltli 

“ 1 say Frank,” cried Phil, “ isn't that “ Hollo, young man 1 ” cried the cheery [ a full he.ad of steam on. Blender Hindus 
fellow in the middle your friend ilajor voice of the major, as he came trotting ^ and lank wiry Beluchis were toiling amid 
Carlton, whom I met at Delhi 1” up, “are yon tired with warlike ardour flour-sacks and ainiiiui'iition-chests, like 

“So it is, sure enough,” said Leighton: tool They told me you were here when ^ ants carrying grains of corn. Generil 
“and now we only want Mr. Herron aim I arrived yesterday. Very glad to see Calverley himself Wivs in close coiivcr^' 
our head master to make the party com- you all again, anyhow. I in sorry I ‘ tion with Mr. Van Sievert, the executive 
plete. But who on earth can those two haven’t time to talk to you just now, for engineer, who was to accompany thtf 
be that he’s got with him ? ” I’ve got to go straight to the general with ] headmost train. Beveral of his ofliceri 

The worthy major had indeed made these twm worthy gentlemen, who want i were galloping hither and thither anions 
liis appearance in strange comjiany. On to see him very particularly. You must the crowd, spurring on the labourers, of 
cither side of him rode a tall Afghan, in come and dine with me to-night, and tell giving oiders to the soldiers, viliuf 
full native dress, with .a long rifle slung me your adventure.s. Good morning ! ” i Colonel Leighton, pacing up and down 
across his shoulders, and a short curved And off he rode, followed by his two the platform, kept his keen grey c.v* 
sword at his side. The faces of both were hopeful companions. ; upon everything and everybody, 

already iilainly visible, and fully justified Whatever the Afghans had to say to i “ Ah, here you are, boys ! ’’ cried he. aa 
Leighton in declaring, with more frank- | the general, their interview with him ho caught sight of them. “ That's rigiu I 
ness than courtesy, that they were the ' was a very long one ; and the boys, after you’re just in time to bid me good-hyii 
ugliest pair of rascals he laid ever seen i waiting for some time to see what would before I start to give those Mari fcllo".‘l 
in his life. ! come of it, got tired, and started out ; a licking. We sliall go by rail as far al 

“ Has he taken them pri.soners, do you for a walk. Pir Ohowki, which will always be .sevoi- 

think?” ,a,sked Phil Summerton. When they returned they were sur- teen miles on our way ; after that, 1 sup- 

“Not much, I reckon,” observed his prised to find the whole space between j pose, we'll just have to tramp it. 




we go with you after all, 
uncle, aad see the fun ? ’’ pleaded Frank, 
who, although his petition for leave to 
ru-conipany the column had been twice 
rcjivted already, could not resign himself 
t» being left behind out of the “ fun,” as 
he was thoughtlessly pleased to call it. 

“ linpossiWe, my boy ! ” answered the 
\rteran, timily ; “it’s against rules, and 
wp soldiers must always obey our orders, 
you’ll know more about that some day, 
when you have to do it yourself. Good¬ 
bye ; God ble.s.s you ! ” 

quarter fuf an hour later the, two 
heavily-laden trains steamed slowly oft' 
to the west, towartl the mouth of the 
Holan Pass, and our heroes, after follow¬ 
ing them with their eyes as far as they 
maid, tumefl dolefully away. 

" I don't know but what the colonel’s 
right, after all,” said Mr. Summerton, 
who had also lueggetl in vain to be allowed 
to go. “ I remember General Sherman 
tpllirg me once, after he came back from 
the tiouth, that non-combatants with any 
tipld force are the biggest worry on the 
face of the earth. But still it’s rough on 
us to have to sit here doing nothing while 
tliere's a tight going on close by.” 

With this last opinion the boys per¬ 
fectly coincided, and as they sat at dinner 
in Major Carlton’s tent that evening they 
rave full play to their aggrieved feel¬ 
ings. 

'■ Well, it seems hard to t/mt, of cour.se,” 
said the major, quietly, “ but now look at 
it the other way. Suppose I’m marching 
as quick as ever I can to take the enemy 
by surprise ; or say I’m falling back upon 
my supports to avoid being overwlielmed 
by a superior force. \Vell, it’s tough 
ra-arehing through these hills under a hot 
■sua and you’re not as well used to it as 
the soldiers. You break down. Very 
toad. Then I’ve just got to choose be¬ 
tween leaving yon to die or to be tortured 
by the .-Vfghans, and wrecking my whole 
rampaign liy stopping to pick you up and 
take care of you. Don’t you see 1 ” 

"That's true,” replied Frank, peni¬ 
tently ; “ I never thought of that.” 

"Gf tell you how to fix it, Frank,”said 
Iliil Suiuiiierton, laughing ; “ turn war 
"irrespondent to some newspaper, and 
then vnu can go where you like ! ” 

".Not always,” chuckled the major; 
"once or twice during this last Afghan 
war no correspondents were allowed at 
the front at all.” 

“ But Isn’t it queer to think,” cried 
b-ighton, “ that this fellow Ilderim, who 
needs a whole army to hunt him down, 
was showing juggling tricks to amuse us 
only the other day, and that we were 
clapping him and throwing coppers to 
hinil I wonder what he thinks of all 
that now 1 ” 

“.Ind to dink dat ve might hafe 
patched him, had I not sneezw 1 ” said 
l.llmann, who could not forgive liimself 
for his mischance at Masuri. ‘ ‘ Mine nose 
chonld ho cutted off, for it has caused a 
war.” 

"MTiat a fine title for a sensational 
npvel;” .suggested I’hil. “‘The Fatal 
Nose, or the Sneczr' of De.stiny : a Tragic 
lakof Afsrlianistan.’ \Vc might have a 
photr^raph of old Fn id's noKO for tho 
irontifipieco—it’s quite long enough.” 

“But not yet zo long as your 
^Werwl Friedrich, with a grin ; an*! a 
Is'ugh greeted the unexpected 

it’s a great pity you didn’t catch 
ono, said Major Carlton, “for he’s given 
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us more trouble than any three men upon 
this frontier, 'riiere are some men w ho 
seem ju.st made for nothing hut fighting, 
and Master Ilderim’s certainly one of 
them.” 

“Did you ever fall in with him your¬ 
self, major?” asked Mr. Summerton. 

“Not that I can remember, and I 
suspwt I should have had cause to recol¬ 
lect it if I lind. But my father saw him 
in his very first battle, and said he never 
■saw any man light like him before or 
since.” 

“ VVIiat buttle was that 1 ” inqu ired Phil, 
eagerly. 

“ Meeanee, where Sir Charles Napier 
beat the Scindians and Beluchis, in 1843. 
That’s how we first got hold of Scinde, 
and that’s how those fellows who rode 
up the Nari Gorge with you the other 
day come to be our soldiers.” 

“ I w'ish you’d tell us all almut it,” said 
Frank ; “it must be a good story.” 

“ It is, indeed ; and if you care to hear 
it, I’d better give it you in my father's 
own words. I think I’ve got his journal 
somewhere here, in which he describes 
the battle and the exploits of our friend 
Ilderim.” 

The major opened the battered bullock- 
trunk that stood behind him, rummaged 
out a well-worn pocket-book, and taking 
from it a roll ot manuscript (the ink of 
wliich had turned yellow with age), reatl 
as follows: ’ 

“ ‘ Yesterday morning we came in sight ' 
of the enemy near Meeanee, strongly 
posted along the top of a ridge, which 
had been entrenched with a high stockade. 
We beat them handsomely, but we had 
very hard work to do it. They fouglit 
splendidly from first to last, especially 
the Beluchis ; and if they had any disci¬ 
pline they'd 1)0 the finest soldiers in all 
Indio.’ ” (“ So they are, now that we’ve 
trainetl ’em a bit,” commented the major.) 

“ ‘ It’s all l ery well to laugh at the natives 
—as I’ve heard plenty of people do—and 
to say that all their tactics consist in 
running out at one side of the field just 
as we run in at tlie other ; but if some of 
the fellows who talk like that h.ad been 
among the Beluchi swords yesterday, I 
think they’d have changed their niiiuls 
a bit. 

“ ‘ Our guns soon made hay of the 
stockade, and then came the order to 
charge. One volley, and our Iri.sli boys 
went at them with tho bayonet in real ; 
Irish style. Up went the old cheer, 

“ Faugh-a-Ballngli ” (clear the way), and . 
then the line of bayonets tore through 
them as a ploughshare cuts its way ^ 
throuh a stiff bit of soil. i 

“ ‘ But it’s a hard job to make w.ay 
when the odds are twelve to one against 
you; and the fury of the Beluchis when : 
they found themselves being pres.sed > 
back by such a mere handful of men was ! 
awful to look at. .Some Hung themselves : 
upon the bayonet.s, gnashing their teeth 1 
and yelling like wild cats. Others [ 
dived under tho points and slashetl the 
legs of our men with their short curved 
swords ; and after it was all over we 
found forty-seven men in one battalion 
all cripiiled in tlie same way, by a gash 
just Vuelow the knee-joint, wliieh had 
almost cut the limb in two. 

“‘Even the woundetl and dying tore 
and hit at us like tigers, nn<l wouldn’t 
take mercy when we ofi'ered it; for they 
all thought, poor fellow.s, that we were 
going to keej) them for the torture, as 
they had done with our wounded before. 


So the end of it was, wc just had to kill 
them all. 

“’It was terrible work, and just at 
first no one could tell wliich way the 
fight would ^o. In the midst of that 
great mass ot white frocks and crini.son 
turhaii.s, and yellow sashes and om- 
hroiilered tunics, and silver-rimmed 
shields and Hashing swords, our men 
looked just like a half-dozen of inower.s 
in the thick of a ripe clover-field ; and 
more than once it seemed as if they 
wiHst be overwhelmed and trampled 
under foot by the sheer weight of the 
crowd. 

“ ‘ But now my regiment got the word 
to go in and strike the enemy’s flaiiJc. 
Forward we went with a rush, right glad 
to lie doing something at last; and we 
ha<l hardly time to take breath when we 
were right in among the enemy. 

‘“But tho slope up which we charged 
was all covered with brier-clumps and 
patches of tall “tiger-gi'a.ss,” among which 
it was impossible to keep our formation. 
IVe fell into disorder at once and got to 
the top just anyhow, one man here and 
another man there, as best we might. 
Before we could close up or trim our 
ranks, .a mass of Beluchis ten times our 
number came down upon us like a whirl¬ 
wind. 

“ ‘ They fired one volley into us, a.s 
we into them, so close that the muzzles of 
some of the pieces almost touched ; ami 
then we closed and fell on, hand to hand, 
and such a stabbing and slashing, and 
hacking and pounding, I never saw before 
or since. 

‘“All at once, right in the thick of tho 
hurly-burly, I caught sight of a tall, 
handsome young fellow, a perfect giant 
in height and strength, with long black 
hair floating over his shoulders like a 
mane, who was to all appearance tho 
leader of the attacking body. He seemed 
to be everywhere at oner, and where he 
came everything went down before him 
like grass.’ ” 

“Ilderim! Ilderim!” cried all three 
hoys at once, as Major Carlton stopped 
for a moment to turn over a leaf. 

“ I thought you’d know him,” answered 
the major, smilii^ ; and he continued : 

“ ‘ Poor young Ensign Marsden, who car¬ 
ried our regimental colours, was waving 
them and cheering us on, when the young 
giant got his eye on him, and was upon 
him with one bound, brandishing his 
tulwar (sword) over his head. Tlie poor 
lad faced him bravely, but nothing mortal 
could have stood sncli a stroke. It cut 
tho flagstaff in two like a straw, and 
went down through it right into Mars- 
den’s forehead. He fell dead witliout a 
cry, and I, springing in to help him, got 
another blow that broke my sword short 
off, and came down on my he.ul like a 
falling rock, and down I went, and 
thought all was over. 

‘“When I came to myself again all was 
quiet around me, and tho battle .seemed 
to be pretty nearly at an end ; but 1 could 
still hear tho roll of nuiskotry far away 
on our right, for the Beluchis, beaten 
though they were, would not run even 
with death at their heels, but strode away 
at their u.sual pace, under a tiro that cut 
them down by score.s. 

‘“At first I could hardly keep my feet, 
for although the sword must luive Iiit me 
with the H.'it in.steail of the edge (other¬ 
wise my head would have been cut in 
two like a water-melon), I felt very much 
as if I’d just fallen off the top of a house. 
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“ ‘ But after a bit I f;ot steadier, and 
started off' to see if I could fall in with 
my old regiment anywhere. I had picked 
my way across the held for a quarter of a 
mile or so (seeing some very ugly sights 
on the way, I can tell you), wlien all at 
once I heard a great firing and shouting 
a little to my right. 

“ ‘ I made for the sound, and soon came 
to a place where the river bank rose up 
into a regular cliff' (I don’t know how | 
high it was, but higher by a good deal j 


headlong down the precipice into the but I’ll take ’em both with me when 
foaming river below ! ” we march to-morrow, for a fellow who 

“ Cheers for him ! ” 
cried Phil, with spark¬ 
ling eves. 

“ I’d like to have 
seen him do it! ” said 
Frank. 

“ He ought to hafe 
peen a Cherman,” 
added Friedrich. 

“ ‘ Wo all thought 


"Cut the flagstaff in two tike a straw.” 


than /’d liave cared to fall from), and 
there was my friend, the black-haired 
giant, with the precipice behind him, 
and our bayonets in front, and only 
half a dozen men to back him, bold¬ 
ing his own against more than twenty 
sejioys ! 

“ ‘Just as I came up a volley knocked 
over five of his six men, and the sixth 
was bayoneted by a Bengali sepoy, w'ho 
fell himself the next moment, cut down 
through cap and skull te the very teeth 
by the young chief’s tulwar. 

“Surrender, you rascal ! ” roared a 
big sergeant, clutching at his bridle. 

‘“For answer the Beluclii shot him 
dead, dashed the pistol in the next man’s 
taoe, and, spurring his horse, plunged 


I him lost,’” the major read on, “‘but he 
I came up again like a cork the next 
moment, and struck straight across the 
river (wliich was literally sw’arming with 
crocodiles) to the opposite shore. As he 
mounted the bank he turned in his sad- 
! die, waved his sword at us with a shout 
of defiance, and then vanished down the 
j slope beyond.’ ” 

Ho ended the major’s story. 

♦ * ■* * 

An hour later, while the boys were 
dreaming it all over again, the general 
was saying to Major Carlton, as he 
bade him good night, “What those two 
Afghan deserters of yours have told me ^ 
I ought to make our work pretty easy ;, 


has turned traitor once may easily do it 
again ! ” 

Early on the following morning the 
bodies of the two Afghans were foundly ing 
face upw ard in the dust, not five hunaren 
yards from the general’s door, hacked 
through and through with wounds, of 
which the lightest would have been cer¬ 
tain death,* and on the broad chest of 
each corpse were traceil with a knife¬ 
point, in Eastern characters, as if upon 
the hark of a tree, these words, “ Ilderiiu 
Khan to the General of the English.'' 


• I saw with my own ^'es this terrible proof ot 
Afphan ferocliy. which, by the slight attenliou that tt 
excited, was evidently quite a comiuon occumnee In 
that regioD.—P. k. ^ 

{Jo he continutd.) 
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C U K L I E U BOG. 

By G. M.anville Fenn, 

Atithor of “ The Silver Caiion,” “ In the Kinfs yame,“ etc. 

CHAPTER II.—HOW JACK ROBINS HANDLED OLD DENNYS GUN. 

J ACK Robins and I waged war upon the wa.s Ikey who liad made him think about ! or cayenne pepper—a zest to an e.xpedi- 
pike in those pools described in the seeing what he could do in line-growing tion. It fascinated and attracted us just 
hist chapter, and we used to wonder how himself; so he had combined pleasure as a ghost story does silly people on a 
the first fish came there. But no nuitter rvith business—come to see the old | dark night; and without the fancy that 
for that; let geologi.sts or local floods country, and pick up information as ! some day we should have one of the mon- 

settle the matter : it was enough for us well. I remember the man well, for he | sters take our bait, or perhaps make an 

that the pike were there, and tlie sedge- always, and very wisely, walked by the . attack on us, the fishing would not have 
riiiimed reedy pools were awfully deep, line-steeping ditches with Ids haudker- : been half so attractive. 

,and tenanted—so local tradition said—by chief to Ids nose. j Jack Robins it was who invented the 

mnnstrous fellows, and eels so Ihrge. that But when an idea had taken root at form of oath, which I took with my hand 
the line had not yet been twisted or the Curlieu we were not going to have it chisped in his, that so long as I had a 
hook made that would hold them. torn out like a pine-root in a bog by the pocket-knife, and pluck to use it, I would 

In fact, there were some of the fathers first new-comer. No; some one ndght never de.sert him in the time of need, 

of the phice who held to it that Ikey tear it u p and burn it two thousand years He vowed the Siime, and we renewed the 
.lobson, who disappeared suddenly, had hence, but that Ikey Jobson was taken vow every time we went fishing, and, 
licen taken down by one of the enormous down by some huge eel or pike was quite what was more, we sharpened our knives 
wls when fishing in n bog-pool, though a religious canon at Curlieu, and though to a keen edge and pungent point on 
there was another strong party who in- vou might belong to whichever party you ifiimpson’s grindstone, which stood just 
sisted that it was a great pike that had liked, to harm doubted both would have outsidetheforge,clo.sebywheretheytired 
him. To prove the correctness of their been slieer infidelity. the w'heels and made your eyes smart 

argument they pointed—that is, both Jack Robins was an Eelite, I was a with wood-smoke, if you were looking on. 
liarties—to the fact that Ikey was never Pikeist, and the fate of Ikey Jobson was That secret joy never failed—that 
found, not so much as a boot having been like a hidden horror to us when, on the thrill of horror and adventurous dread 
■•cen, and hence they said he must have /cur f«/ionis principle, we boys went across was ever new when we went gingerly 
U'en swallowed by one of the monsters the bog to some out-of-the-w-ay hole to across the bog on sunny summer after- 
of the bog ! fish for pike. We were always terribly noons with bait in a tin can, and our 

Years afterwards a man came to our alarmed, watching the surface of the fishing lines, whicli consisted each of two- 
parts from America to investigate the water with fear and trembling, and ready penny worth of whipcord, a piece of sheet- 
growth of flax, and he said that he knew to dart back at once if a monster rose, lead for a sinker, a large hook, and one 
Ikey Jobson in. Mhinesota, and that it But this terror was like so much pickle of Dobbs’s bungs. 


** Therp was a tremendous report, and I started back against the wall." 















Save the shrill pipe of a whaup, or the 
fpierulous cry of a plover, and perhajis 
the lazy chattering of a reed bird, all 
wouhl he deliciously still out there by 
one of the l>laek pools, which we would 
approach as cautiously as if it were a 
beleaguered city, for the matted vegeta¬ 
tion upon which we trod trembled 
beneath our feet; in fact it was like 
a thick carpet floating on half-liquid 
peat. 

Then would begin our preparations. 
An unfortunate frog was tied by one leg 
to the shaft of the hook and gently 
lowererl into the pool, after being secured 
to the middle, not to the end of the line. 
There were reasons for thi.s. Experience 
had long taught Jack Robins and me 
that the moment we threw poor froggy 
into the water as a bait, he swam with 
all his might for the shelter of the reeds, 
.among which he concealed himself and 
escaped the water monster’s jaws. 

To prevent this we used to fish with a 
long line, J.ack holding one end, I the 
other, iind taking our stations on oppo¬ 
site sides of the pool, we were able to 
])ull our bait in any direction, on the 
give-.ind-take principle. 

“Ah,” .Jack would say sometimes, when 
we saw a hare or a fox stealing amongst 
the heather, “I only wish wo had a 
gun.” 

“ .\h,” I used to echo, “ I wish we had.” 

Then we would resign ourselves to the 
tishing, .and from one or other of the 
pools we generally caught a pike to take 
home. 

Itut wo never saw a monster. The 
pike we c-iught were long, thin, hungry- 
looking fellows of from one to three 
pounds—this latter w,asthe highest weight 
we ever reiiched—and they were stainerl 
nearlv black by the bog water, but were 
(‘xcellcTit eating. 

Sometimes our bait—big worms—were 
sent to the bottom for eels, but even then 
the result would frequently be a pike, 
for tlie.se denizens of the b<^ pools did 
not despise worms ; but here, too, our 
jiatience was never rewarded with any¬ 
thing lar ge. Nice-sized black and tooth¬ 
some eels we used to catch, and some¬ 
times in a drain cut through the peat in 
one direction near the edge we could 
catch one of those unusual fish, very 
rare in England, known as burbot, or 
eel-pouts, the best description of which 
seems to be th<at they look as if at -some 
early stage in the world’s history a plump, 
wealthy, golden-scaled tench had been 
wooed attd won by a .spruceyoung silver- 
I'el; and the eel-pout, which looks half¬ 
way between the two, and might be 
called either .a long tench or a short eel, 
wer e the descendant of that union. 

Hut even in the heyday and coiUcur-de- 
rosc time of youth, when the sun shines 
so brightly, and the flowers smell .so 
sweet, and the very .air seems to fill the 
soul with a .sudden inexplicalile joy, one 
ilocs get tire<l of the same thing. You 
can’t tinil delicious plovers’ eggs all the 
year round, and you don’t c.are to fish 
'viarn it is cold—at least, .Tack Robins 
arid I did not. We did a little busine.ss 
with an old rat-tr.ap, with such merciful 
rei-th that the birds ami animals we 
tried to catch generally got away. Hut 
we ilid not care for trapping. There 
wrus the gi-and old bog, perfectly free to 
us a-s soon as the lessons were over : and 
my father, who was the lawyer of the 
litth' place, never interfered or foumi 
fault with mo for being away .so much. 
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“ Let him enjoy himself wliile he can,” 
I he.ard him say to my mother; “ it 
makes him healthy and strong, and so 
long as he does his lessons well, I don’t 
care.” 

1 told Jack Robins this. 

“Why, George, that’s just what my 
father said, and he said too, laughing at 
ma all the time, ‘Suppose he’s ill. You 
don’t suppose I’m going to attend liim, 
do you ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, of cour.se, dear,’ ma says. 

“ ‘ Not I,’ says pa ; ‘ nobody to pay my 
bill. I didn’t pass college and hall to be 
doctor to my own family.’ ” 

“ Did you ask him to lend you his gun. 
Jack 1 ” I said. 

“ No, I didn't like,” he replied. 

“ Oh, you are a fellow,’” I cried ; “ I 
did think you’d have asked him that. I 
say, has he got plenty of powder and 
shot 1 ” 

“ Lots,” said .Tack, grinning. “ It’s in 
the drawers, lalielled. 

“ Is it T ” I said. 

“Yes, in black letters on gold. ‘Pul- 
vis ’—you know that’s Latin for powder. 
Theres Pulv. Rhei. and Pulv.— ” 

“ You get out,” I said; “do you take 
me for a silly; who ever loaded a gun 
with Pulv. Rhei. T I know what Pulv. 
Rhei. is : it’s rhubarb. I had to take some 
once. Y^ah ! filthy stuft'! you don’t sup¬ 
pose I’m going to take that in, do 
you ? But, I say. Jack, has he got any 
shot 1” 

“ Lots. Large round ones ; we keep 
’em in magnesia, in a little jar. Two to 
he taken at bedtime. Ha-ha-ha! ” 

“ Haw, haw, haw ! ” I said, resentfully. 
“If I were a jackass I wouldn’t bray. 
Now, look here ; if you won’t ask your 
father to lend us his gun. I'll ask my 
father to lend me his.” 

“ Not you ; you daren't.” 

“ Y’es, I dare.” 

“No, you daren't; and he wouldn't 
lend it to you if you did.” 

Them was so much truth in this last 
speech that I reluctantly gave up the 
argument, and sat opposite Jack with 
wrinkled brow, thinking of the glorious 
bags of game—of some kind—tliat we 
could shofjt if we only had a gun. 

This subject had often been discussed 
before, and we had been saving up to buy 
a big horse-pistol at Hull—a fine rusty 
flint-lock .afl'air, with a spring in the butt 
which flew out, carrying with it the 
plate, so that the stock was temporarily 
elongated to enable its owner to take 
aim. 

Roth Jack and I h.ad discovered this 
wc.apon, and we had each, as we after¬ 
wards found, begged of the marine store 
dealer to keep it for us until we had 
saved up enough to buy it, the conse¬ 
quence being that it ro.se in price, from 
being in such demand, to twelve and six¬ 
pence. Modern experience has taught 
me that it might be worth a couple of 
shillings to look at. Not more. 

We gave the idea of the pistol com¬ 
pletely up soon after we had confided to 
each other the secret that we knew of a 
short gun that we could smuggle out of 
tliC town under our coats, and found that 
we were both on the same scent. 

.\t least that was nominallv the reason. 
Tho real cause of the pistol being given 
up was dn the fox-and-grapes principle ; 
we could not .save enough money, so we 
decl.ared that the piece was not safe. 

“ I've got it. Jack, ” I said, one bright 
iiftei-noon. “ I've got it all right.” 


“What? Tlie pistol 1” 

“No, stupid, the gun.” 

“ Where i Let’s look ! Oh, 1 say, 
George. Oh ! Here, look sharp ! MTcn; 
is it ?” 

“Don't be in such a jolly hurry,” I 
replied ; “ you don’t suppose I’ve got it 
in my pocket along with my knife, do 
you V’ 

“ No, of course not. But I say, do tell. 
Where is it'(” 

“ I haven’t got it,” I said. 

“ Then what did you say you had for! 
Oh, I say, you are a fellow!” 

“ I mean 1 know where v;e can get 
one.” 

“ Do you ? ” 

“Yes, and it w.as horrid stupid not to- 
think of it before,” 

“ Where is it, then 1 ” 

“ Old Denny’s got one.” 

“What, your gardener?" 

“To be sure ne has. He brought it 
this morning, and shot at the sparrows 
to keep them awaj' from the cherries. 
It’s in tho tool-shed now.” 

“ Come on, and let’s look at it,” he cried: 
and together we went through the yard 
and down our great walled garden. 

The old man did not seem to be about 
in the garden, and he was not in the 
greenhouse, so I concluded that he would 
be in the tool-liouse. 

I was sorry for this, for I had antici¬ 
pated having the tool-house to ourselves, 
so as to quietly examine the gun. But 
as it happened, Denny was not there, at 
all events not visible as we walked 
straight by in the most unconcerned 
fashion, our hands in our pockets, and 
both whistling loudly. 

“I say,” said Jack Robins, “he isn’t 
there.” 

“ I don't know,” I said. “ He gets right 
at the back sometimes, and sits down os 
quiet as can be, cutting labels or sorting 
seeds, or something of the kind.” 

“ Let’s go and look, then I ’’ he ex¬ 
claimed, and, with a sort of conscious¬ 
ness that we were doing what we had no¬ 
business to do, we strolled back, and, 
after a minute’s hesitation, entered what 
W'ere generally considered to lie sacred 
precincts by old Denny, who was a. 
thorough autocrat over what he dubbetl 
“ my garden.” 

He was not there, but the gun was—.an 
•ancient single-barrelled gun, wdth rather 
a rusty barrel, and a curious little 
cylinder at the side, where it had been 
converted from a flint lock to a percus¬ 
sion. 

“That would he the very thing for ns,” 
s^tid Jcick 

“ Hah ! ” I ejaculated. And then, “Oil, 
what s)iort we might have ! ” 

“ Let's ask him to lend it to u.s,” sail! 
Jack. 

“ What’s the good ? ” I replied. “ lie 
wouldn’t lend it to boys.” 

“ Lot’s borrow it, then,” said .Tack, 
glancing towards the door as lie .sj^okc. 

“ Don 11 tell you he wouldn't lend it 1 
I cried, testily. “TVhat’s the good ot 
talking like that?” 

“ I sav.” 

“ Well” I 

J.ack put his li)3s close to my ear. 
“Don't the old man go over to Dutteii 
every market day ? ” 

“Y'es, regularly.” 

“ Then let’s borrow it next Wednesday 
afternoon—when he’s gone.” 

I shook toy ho.ad. 

“He'd never know,” said Jack. “I’e 
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could take the gun to pieces; I know find out. Here, let’s see how heavy gun like this, and 
how it’s done, and one of us could carry | it is.” aim—” 

the stock and the other tlie barrel, and “No no, don’t touch it; perhaps it’s “No, no !” I ex 
tiolxxiy nee<l know.” loaded,” I said, quickly. it at me ! ” 

“'niey'd be sure to see,” I said. “ Pooh, not it ]” cried J.ack. “ Here, I Almost as I s' 

“ Not they ! We could come and put could shoot a bird with it like a shot! mendous report, 
it back again, and Denny would never This is the way,” he said. “ You cock the against the wall. 


^hip hail 
■‘.^vards, 
Ji ^ a she 


(T« be rnntmwu.f 


THE TURNING LATHE, AND HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 

Bv’ Frank Ciiasemore. 

PART n. 

Y or must now take two pieces of oak three made alxjut one inch dc< p, as shox^'n by the ! ^^^ht.han(l screw till it projects about two- 
feet six inches Ion" and three inches dotted lines in Fig. 7. inches from the standard inside. Place the 

square, carefully plane them up quite true, The driving wheel wi’i be the next thing to hollow in the crank end ef the axle on the 

and place them on either side of the tenrm, attend to; it could be made of wood, but is pK)int of the screw, and put in the other screw 

F F; then drill a hole through all, and screw not satisfactory unless very large, and as it till it fits into the hollow in the wheel end. 

Oil the centres, and the wheel ought to turn 

A A freely between them. 


together with a bolt and nut, as in Fig. 6. would l)e too big for our requirements you 
Each mortise should !« well glued when put had }>etter buy an iron one, which can l>e 
together, and when set hard sliould be pinned easily had from most old iron shops, and will 
up with oak pegs driven through. probably cost alxiut six shillings; it should 



You must next get the axle (Fig. 7) made 
for you at the blacksmith’s. If you mve him 
a jlrawing the exact size on a piece or board, 
he^iU soon make it for you. It Ls to Ixj 
made out of iron bar one inch and a quarter 
thick and throe feet two inches long, cut 
square off at each end. One end is to 
made square for a length of seven inches. 
The crank is to be formed so that the middle 


I l>e about two feet three inches in diameter, 
j and have three grooves cut in it of ditierent | 
I diameters, ris in Fig. 8. With a wheel that j 
size you will get sultieient power to turn out \ 
I satisfactory work, but with a small wooden . 
' one you get continual stoppages an<l jars from , 
' the clii.sel meeting any knot or harder part of ■ 
' the wood you arc turning, and the wheel not j 
! liaving weight enough to overcome it. 

Bore the holes in tlie standards for the i 
centre screws, v v (Fig, 3). These Iioles ' 
, are to l)e in the centres of the standards, and 1 
sixteen inches from the ground. Be careful 
that they are exactly opposite each other, or , 
the wheel will not work true. Now get two | 
capstan-headed screw bolts, seven inches long j 
and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and pointed at the ends, to tit into the hollows 1 
in the ends of the axle. One of these screws 


You must next make the tremlle and axle- 
(F^. 10 and 11). 

The axle can be made of wood, oak, two 
inches square and three feet tw»» inches long. 
The foot-lK)ard is. to be of elm, eighteen inche.s 
square and one inch thick. It is to 1)e 
screwed on to the top of the axle as in Fig. 11, 
so that the right-hand edge is nine inches 
from the right-hand end of, the axle, as in 
Fig. 10. In the two diagonals, b b (Fig 4), 
l>ore a hole half an inch in diameter right 
tltrougli. These holes are to l)e seven and a 
half inches from the floor. Get two ca|»stan- 
lieaded screws pointed at the ends, seven 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and screw one into each upright. 
Now lx)re a hole, about half an inch deep and 
wide, in the middle of the ends of tlie treadio 
axle, and hang it between the uprights l»y 
screwing in the screw centres. In the right 
liand cage of the foot-l)oard, directly under 
the crank, drive in an iron pin one-quarter of 
,an inch in diameter and about tliree inches-'- 


long, letting it project al)out ono incli. This 
j>in must have a head to it. 

Nc»w make the connecting-rod (Fig. 12> 
is shown in Fig. P. Get two iron screw out of iron rod one-quarter of an inch in dia- 
j sockets to tit the^screws, and screw one over meter. Tlie loop i.s to lit ea.sily on the pin,. 



Of it is exactly eiglit inches from the other | iiij 8(11111' ii'llliH' 

end of the axle. The l>eud or throw of the 

frank is to be three indies from the centre of Fig. to. 

<he middle of tlie Iwnd to tlie centre of tlie ■ 

straight part of the iron bar. The wiilth , i -i ..i i i • i 

between the iK'.nds is to 1x3 two inches. At each of the hole.s in thestandard.s. Now you | and the hook easily over the crank, whicl.i 
each end of the a.xle a conical hollow is to Ik? can Inri" tlic w)»cel and axle. Put in the must have a V-shaped groove cut round it.. 






the roil is to be sucli that the 
mieru^ of the foot-board will be alxiiit two 
tlio Trom the ground when the crank is at 
wrfiwest point, that will l>e alK)iit eight and 
^alf inches from the centre of the loop to 
<he centre of the hook. Tins must be put on 
the pin before it is driven into tlie edge of 
the foot-hoard. The point of the hook is to 
be directed backwards. 

Now the stand and bed of the lathe are 
finished, and you oiiglit to l>e able to keep 
the driving wheel turning rapidly by pressing 
the foot board with your right foot. 

You must now get on with the poppets and 
tool-rest. We will take the left-hand, or 
cone, poppet first. Tlic height of this and the 
sliding [voppet will depend on the size of tlie 
work you wisli to turn. I think that eight 
inches from the centres to the upper surface 
of the Ixjd is a good height; this wdll allow 
yon to turn work Htteen inclie.s in diameter. 
<let a block of oak eleven inches long, seven 
and three-unarter inches wide, and foip 
in(*hes tldck, and square it up true ; turn it 
end upwards, and draw a line, A li (Fig. 13), 



Fig. 13. 


bisecting it lengtliwise ; draw two nioi-e lines, 
one on eaidi side of tliis line, and i)arallel to, 
and half an inch from it. ('ut clown these 
two lines with a iMwked saw’ to a depth of 
two inches, and cut tlie woo«l a\iay outside 
these lines, leaving a projecting piece in the 
middle the whole length of the end of tlie 
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block, and one inch wide and two inches deep, 
as seen in Fig. 14. Be very careful to cut these 


ABl fi F 


C 0 

Fig. t4. 


pieces out quite square, so that the block, 
when placed on the lied with the projecting 
ydcce in tlie slot, will stand ujiright. Now 
turn the otlier end of the block uj> and draw 
the two lines, a c, n D (Fig. 15), across it, each 

A B 


c 0 

Fig. 16. 

one inch and a half from the end ; now turn 
the. bliK'k on its side, and draw tlie line.s, A C, 
B I) (Fig. l(j), one inch and a lialf from tlie 
sides ; A c i.s to lie tliree inches long, and B l) 
is to be four inches long. Join c l), and cut 
out the wood between the lines, as in p'ig. 17. 
Cut off the top of the longest projecting piece 
two inches from the top, lieiim careful to cut 
it square. In tlie middle oi the left-hand 
jiiece, and exactly one inch from the top, liore 
a hole about half-aii-iuch in diameter right 
through from back to front, for the screw 


! centre. Over the inside of this hole lix a 
. screw socket made to fit the screw, wliich is 
I to be like Fig. 9, only four inches long ami 



iialf an inch diameter. Let this socket into 
the wood tliLsh with the surface. Tlie .screw 



Fig. 17. 


is to have two nuts fitted to it about a quar* 
ter of an inch thick. 

( 3*0 be continued.) 


GEEAT SHIPWRECKS OF THE WORLD. 


W E have already told tlie story of the 
burning of tlie Kent East Iniliaman.* i 
A few years afterwards, in 1834, tliere oc* 
<‘urro<l another famous fire at sea which may , 
itilly find its place here. Like tlie Kent, the 
Karl of Eldon was an East Indiamaii, but 
fortunately the disaster which overtcxik her 
•cinded in no 1o.hs of life. The escape of tlie 
ia.ssengers and crew, who for thirteen days 
iraved the perils of the Indian Ocean in ojien 
boats, w’as, however, remarkable enougli to 
render her name familiar even to sailors of to- 
<lay. 

The Earl of Eldon was a ship of 513 tons, 
registered at Whitby, and commanded by 
Taptain K. Theaker. Slie left Bombay on 
llie24tliof August, loaded with cotton,*and . 
the space between decks was filled in with 
cotton bales, soreweil up so tiglitly as to ' 
render it most didicult to remove theni. This 
cotton liad been brought on Ixtawl when 
jimist, and. owing to the wet ami tlie power¬ 
ful comjtrc.ssion, the firedamp \va«« generated 
■within it wliich eventually proved tlie ship's 
destruction. 

About half-past five in the morning of the 
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THE BrK.\IN(.)*-OF THE EARL OF ELDON. 

27th of Septemlier one of the s<ddier*pas- 
sengers, going »m deck for a brcatli of fresli 
air, noticed a slight steam arising from tlie 
fore-hatchways. This was pointefl out to tlie 
captain, who explained tliat it was not un¬ 
usual for sucli steam to rise when tlie holds of 
cotton-loaded sliifis were oyiened. The smoke, 
liowevcr, became denser, and tlie cayitain set 
tlie carjienter to work to cut holes in the deck 
above tlie place from which it seemeil to 
sprin*'. 

In less than an hour matters had l>egun to 
look so threatening tliat the captain sum¬ 
moned all the gentlemcu-passengers on deck 
and informed them that part of the cargo 
seemed to liave spontaneously ignited, and 
that he purjiosed removing the bales until 
they sliould discover those that were alight. 
All liands were then ordered to breakfast, 
and this being quickly finished, the attack on 
the fire began. 

Alniut eight o’clock the smoke grew much 
thicker, and came rolling heavily up the 
aftcr-liatcliway. Bale after hale was pitched 
I into the sea, hut the lieat below began to lie 
intolerable, and liefore nine o’clock tiie deck 
' was on fire, and the men were forced to de¬ 
sist. The hatches were then battened down 
and the boats provisioned and prcjiared for 


launcliing. As the lire continued to gain, the 
boats were got atioat, and alxiut half-i»astono 
[ the women and children were safely jilacetl in 
the long boat, with 210 gallons of water, 20 
1 gallons of brandy, and a month’s biscuit, as 
well as a iileutiful supply of jxits of jam ainl 
preserved meat. Tlie women being thus in 
safety, tlie hatchways were again ojicned, 
and the men set te work to extinguish tlic 
lire. As soon as the tarpaulin was taken oil 
the heat and smoke came iKuiring up as il 
from a volcano, and tlie fire coulu lie lieard 
roaring and crackling in the hold as if d 
would .■^(lou e^it througli tlie skin. The uPi>cr* 
most bales were seiz^ on to be baulcu up. 
but the la.sliings had been burnt away, and 
tlio hooks could not be got to act. The hales 
were then cut into, and it wjl*^ emleavoured 
to pick out the cotton in handfuls, but no 
man could stand tlie heat, and the dame 
so furious tliat tlie water thrown in from tlic 
hose seemed only to add fuel te the fire, 
the amount of water thrown in had to h' 
carefully watched, for the chances were that 
the liales would by it swell so much a> to 
burst up tlie dock or grow so heavy as to sink 
the ship. 

“ I'mler tliosc circumstances,’’ says the 
ofticer, returning on furlough, to wlioin 
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are indebted for llic iletails of the <lis<aster, 
“perceiving the case to bo ho])cless, the cap¬ 
tain called us together on tlie poop and asked 


tlieir exertions, hut one and all seemed coolly 
and jHwitively decided that the case was 
hopeless. Tlie heat was increasing so much 


tlie long Ixrat. The prr)OTess of the ship had 
been previously stopped by harking her yards, 
and when we were about a mile from her she 


The Doomed Ship. 



if any one could pmnose any expedient likely | 
in extinguishing the lire and saving 
ne ship, as in that case, said he, we will 
wk tjj’her whilst a ho[)e remains. It was 
'inanimously agreed that all had been done 
be done. The men were all per* i 
sober, and had been most untiring in [ 


that it Ixicame dangerous to leave the poop. 
The captain, therefore, requested the gentle¬ 
men to get into the boats ; next he cmbarketl 
his men ; and at three o’clock he himself left 
the ship — the last man who did so, just as the 
flames were bursting through the quarter¬ 
deck. We then put off, the two boats towing 


was in one blaze, and her masts Ijcgan to falk 
Between ei'dit and nine all her masts had 
fallen and she l>ad burnt to the water’s edge. 
Suddenly there was a bright flash, followed 
by a dull and heavy explosion, the lire having 
reached the iMiwder. hor a few .seconds the 
splinters and Haming fragments glittered ir 
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“tlie air, and then all was darkness, for the 
•water had closed over the Earl of Eldon.’* 

They were in latitude 10 s. longitude 77 E, 
about a thousand miles from Rodriguez, 
and five hundred and fifty from Diego 
Garcia in the CUagos Islands, which is now 
the coaling station of the Orient Coni^iany. 
The captain resolved to try fur Kwlriguez, 
and, getting tlie Ijoats under sail, gave the 
course and led the way. All went well for 
the first three days, hut during the third 
night tlie %vind fresliened and the rain he^an. 

The sea came diishin" ia lK)ard, drenching' 
the passengers and soaKing tlje biscuit, and 
at Ijist the weather grew furious enough to 
stave in the second mate’s boat. Undaunted 
by the danger, the gallant seaman brought 
hia boat alongside the long l)oat, and taking 
the carnenter into her, succeeded in patching 
up the ii(de with canvas. On the otlier boat 
a spmy cloth was rigged on bamboos, and 
this kept out some of the sea, although it 
swent over the gunwale in sutfieient force to 
iieeu four men constantly luling to keep each 
bojit above water. The gale grew a.s the 
night came on, and as the damagcil boat was 
nearly sinking, her crew’ were taken into the 
•otlicr, one by one, and she was abandoned. 


“ Wet, gloomy, and ini.serable, the night 
passed away ; at last the day broke, and 
though tlie weather was still very bad, I 
again felt ho^xj which liad never entirely for¬ 
saken me, that wc should yet weather t)io 
storm. During the last night the sea liatl 
broken riglit over us more tlian once ; one 
tremendous sea came roaring dowm, and while 
I held my breath with honor, it broke right 
over our .stern, wetted the j)oor ladies to their 
throats, and carried away the steersman’s 
hat. The captain then cried out in a tone 
calculated to inspire us with confidence— 
which he afterwards told me his lieart did 
not re-echo—‘ That’s nothing, it’s all ririit, 
Iwirle away ray boys ! * He never exj)ectea us 
to live out the night, but, harassed as lie 
was both in mind and liody, he gallantly 
stood up, and never by word or deed betrayed 
a feeling tliat might tend to sink our ho|ies. 
He btocHl on that bench that live-long night, 
nor did he ever attempt to sleep for nearly 
forty-eiglit hours.” 

This was the gre^itest trial that came to 
them. Tlie "tt'eathcr improved, and, with 
good discipline and good management, riie 
Iniat voyage continued towards Rodriguez, j 
Oil the thirteenth evening they began to look | 


out for the island, but the captain cautiosud 
them not to lie too sanguine iis \m chrooo- 
meter w'as not to be de|>euded on after tin 
rough treatment it had received. “ The niglit 
fell, and I went forward and slept; but alwat 
twelve, I was wakened by the cry that laud 
was right ahead. I looked and .saw a stumor 
IcKira of land through the mist. The captaiii 
had the boat brought to for an hour, tliet. 
made sail and ran towards it, and at half 
past two it ap|ieared still more strongly, \\\i 
then lay to until daylight.” 

At the first li'dit of dawn Rodriguez lay 
dead ahead of tliera, only nix milas away, 
and by eight o’clock the Ixiats were aslmn*. 
ami the paasen^rs and cre>v of the Earl of 
Eldon were safe, without the los.s of a siugk 
iife. It was indeed a marvellous escajte; and 
the conduct of tlie cajitain, overtaken hy a 
disaster it wa.s impossible for him to foresee, 
was worthy of the service to which he Ik 
longed, lu fact, captain, crew, and jws- 
senders all worked well together, ainl kept 
their heads to the last, an<i it is really re¬ 
markable tliat, notwithstanding the stonn. 
the course laid down was pursued without 
deviation, aud the landfall mode within au 
hour or so of the time calculated. 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

Bv Pkofessoii Hoffmann, 

Author 0 / ‘'Moiern Maffic,” Lraufing-room Amuuments," etc., etc. 
XI.—FEATS OF UIVIN.\TION {continued). 


THE HEXAGON. 

HIS is a pretty piece of apparatus in satin- 
wood and ebony, and its usual price is half- 
a-crown. It consists of a hexagonal base, three 
inches across by a q^uarter of an inch thick, 
of ])olished satinwood, witii a little round 
Ik)x, o, in its centre, and attached to it by a 
pin or fiat-headed nail, so as to revolve ujion 
iU own axis. This little box is really a .solid 



block of ebony, only sufficiently hollowed 
out at top to admit a single counter, of which 
twelve, numbered resjiectively, 10, 30, 

and so on up to 120, are supplied -with the 
apjiaratus. It will lie jiercoivoii on e.xaiuina- 
tion that each counter has a little hole drilled 
near its outer edge, and in tiie box Is found, 
at a like distance from its circumference, a 
little upright jdn, the corre«iK>ndencc of tlie 
hole and pin determining the exact jxwition 
of the counter in the box. Also near the 
edge of each counter, but varying in relative 
distance from the hole (thatof tlio 10 counter 
l»cing level with the hole, that of tlie 20 a 
little to the left, tliat of tlie 30 a little far¬ 
ther, and so on), is a little red and it is 
part of the instruction to tlic spectator that 
in placing the counter in tlie Ixix tills red 
si>ol is to lie exactly op|K»site a sort of little 
upright vase or i>ede^tal, 6, which stands clo.se 
against one of the angles of the hexagon. 
.\s the i-osition of the counter in the Ixix is 


(ixed by the pin, the liox itself must be 
turned round until it reaches ll^e desired 
|K)irit. The lid is then put on, but the i>er- 
fonner is able to name without he.sitatioii 
the number that is within, 
i This is effected by noting the iiositxon of a 
I secret mark on the outside of the box, which 
' by the arrangement above described is made 
j to assume different positions, according to 
the nunilicr of the counter. Thus, if tlie 
I jirivatc mark is seen to lie opjKisite the jKiint 
‘ 6, tlie counter within will be the number 10. 
j If the mark stands farther to the right, 
midway lietween a aud the next angle of the 
hexagon, the counter will bo No. 20, if at the 
next angle No. 30, and so on, the angles 
indicating 10, 30, 50, 70, fK), 110, and the 
: intervening sjiaces between them, 20, 40, 00, 
j SO, 100, and 120, 

TO DI.SCOVEK THE ENDS OF A LINE OF 
I DOMINOS. 

This is a startling and yet very simple feat 
of divination. The only ajiparatu.s rcquireil 
is all ordinary Ikix of dominos. Turning 
these out uixm the table, you invite any 
person to make a line of them, face down¬ 
wards, in any order he pleases, so long as I>e 
adheres to the dumiuo rule (viz., that like 
nunilicrs must lie placed together). While 
he d(x*s this you retire. On your return you 
a:x 2 aide to tell him, by merely glancing at 
I tlie hacks of tlie dominos, what is the 
numlicr terminating each end of tlie line. 

Tlie first thought of your audience will lie 
that there is some private mark on the liack 
of each domino, by means of which you art; 
aide to distinguish the numbers. This solu¬ 
tion you may, if you jdease, admit as correct, 
explaining, however, that the marks are iniu- 
idblc, which will leave matters pretty imicli 
where they vei-e before, so far as tlic dis- 


j covery of the real secret is concerned. Tiii.i 
consists in the fact that you have privately ah- 
I stracted one domino (not being a “ iIouMe”). 
when the line ina<Ie with tlic reniainiu;: 

■ dominos will infallibly terminate with tliv 
points of the mis.sing domino. 

I This curious result ari.ses from the fact. 

known to verj' few people, that llie complei** 

, set of twenty-eight dominos, arranged in 
; proper domino fashion, will always have the 
j .same number at each end of the line. If the 
I two ends are brought together the doiuim*' 

I will form a circle or endless chain. S 
I •* double ” can be withdiuwii at any i»oint 
I without afi'eeting the circle, as the minilicrs 
; on either side tlie gap xvill naturally bo the 

■ same, aud can therefore be brought togetlior; 
j but it any other domino lie withdrawn it will 
j make a break in the circle, terminating on 
; eitlier side with its own nuinlicrs. Thu.-*, if 
I a six-four be withdrawn the line will tor 

, minute at one end with a .“ix au<l at the other 
with a four *, and, in like manner, wliatover 
j domino he withdmwn. 

If it be desired to repeat the trick it is an 
easy matter, in shuffling the counters for a 
frohli attempt, to replace tlie one previou.-'l.' 

1 removed aud lo secrete another as a iiei' 
j indicator. By way of variation, the ojierator 
may ofi'er to be blindfohled, or to pre<lict tin 
j required numliers beforehand. In thefomiti 
j case a good ell’ect may lie made by reqniriu,:.; 
some one to lead him to the s|iot, and l" 
guide his two forefingers to the end dominO'. 
wlien, after much effort of thought aud a| 
jiareut calculation, he will proceetl to namv 
tliem. Bo it remembered, by the way, tlnit 
although he knows that the two numbers an-, 
say, live-six, he does not, know whiih b 
wliicli, and mu.st therefore frame his answer 
accordingly. 


{To be conO'iiuctl.) 






1. B«lbus ifl building a wall. 


3. He came to irritate wa<p8. 


.4 The boy daoces. BhIHus was lau^rbing at the boy. 


fi. BalbuB will feel paia 


8. The boy will show the road to the husbandmati. 


8. Balbus will bind his head. 


10. Balboa disregards the voice. 


11. Balbua was engaged in battle. 


12. He will appease the boy with a gift. 


41oral.~Do not irritate wasps 1 
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CHESS. 


(Continued from pa^e 540.) 

Problem No. 122. 

By J. PIBRCE and IT. F. L. MeteB. 


:;i K. 1 



Irregular Opening. 

Lately played bv S. and S. (Wliite) against 
H. L. M. (Black). 



WHITK. 

nLACK. 

1 . 

P—K4 

P—K R 3 

2 ^ 

P-Q4 

P—K Kt 3 

3. 

B—Q B4 

P-K .3 (n) 

4, 

B—B4 

P—K B 3 

5. 

Kt KBS 

P-Q.3 

6. 

Kt—R4 

Kt—K 2 

7. 

B—K3 

P—B3 

8 . Q-Q 3 

P—Kt 3 

9. 

P—B4 

P—Q R 4 

10 . 

P—Q R .3 

P—(i Kt 4 

11 . 

B—R2 

Kt—R .3 

12 . 

(-as ties 

R-K Kt 2 

13. 

P—K6 

P- K B 4 

14. 

Kt—Q B .3 

P-Q 4 

15. 

P—R3 

Kt—B2 

16. 

Kt—K2 

B-R3 

17. 

0— Q2 

K—B2 

18. 

P—B3 

R-Q Kt sq. 

19. 

KR—Bsq. 

Kt-K sq. 

20 . 

P—Q Kt 4 

Kt—Kt 3 

21 . 

R—B2 

R-R2 

22 . 

Kt—B sq. 

P-R5 

23. 

Kt-Q3 

Q-K sq. (4) 

24. 

Kt—B5 

B-Q B sq. 

25. 

B—B2 

B~ti 2 

26. 

Kt—B 3 

R—Kt .sq. 

27. 

B—R 4 

K—R sq. 

28. 

K-B2 

K—K sq. 

29. 

Kt—Kt 7 

P-Kt4 

.30. 

Kt—Q 6 (ch.) 

K—B sq. 

31. 

PsP 

PxP, 

.32: 

BxKtP 

R—R 4 (r) 

33. 

B-K R4 

Kt—Kt 3 

34. 

Kt-K Kt 5 

Kt X 15 

35. 

Q Kt-B 7(rf) 

R X Kt 

36. 

Ktx R,'^ 

(}—R5(eli.) 

37. 

P—Kt 3 

Kt X P (ch.) 


and Wliite 

resigned. 


Notr'^. 


(a) If Black liad eontinuod his idea of play¬ 
ing his Pawns in stiecession, namely, P— 
K B 3, there would have followed 4, (^—Kt4, 
with a serious attack on the K Kt P. 

(h) Black plays thus in order to concentrate 
hLs forces on the K’s side, since it is not feasi¬ 
ble to break tlie wall of Pawns on tlio (^>'.s 
side. 

(c) Intending to fake the B, and then to 
play the B to Jt 3 or K 4 accordingly. 

p/) Trying to win llie Q, but forgetting 
that the 1\ can take the Kt, and after dieck"^ 
'H" take the also. 


(Eomspenticnre. 



DDRU-^M BoT writes that the cricket colours of 
Burlinm School are no longer those given in our 
plate in the sixth volume. They are now green and 
white, and are the same as those of the football and 
boating clubs. 

W. A. J. E. I>. B.—We would rather not take the 
responsibility of advising you where to procure a 
set of bagpipes. Perhaps some other editor will 
oblige you. We presume you have provided your¬ 
self with a canoe or single-handed yacht, in which 
you can cruise far from the haunts of men during 
the agony of the early stages of your practice. If 
not, think of what your neighbours will suffer while 
your finger is on one note, and you are looking all 
over the page in a protracted search for the next. 

W.—We gave a coloured plate of British butterflies In 
our first volume. 

A. F. WAI.L.4CE.—See our articles on the Clans In our 
fifth volume. It is a popular error that every Scots¬ 
man belongs to a clan and has a family tartan. 
Wen you to rend Scottish history more you would 
understand why such a state of things is simply im¬ 
possible. Try John Hill Burton’s “History of Scot¬ 
land.’’ 

Tbe Youkoest op Eight .Sons Is much concerned at 
the troubles of Very Anxious regarding the mous* 
tuches that have appeared too soon. He recom¬ 
mends that the upper lip be well scrubbed with 
pumice-stone every moruiiig, and concludes a most 
sympathising letter, “lam very sorry it is not a soft 
liniment." < 

Dawson.—L loyd’s paper mills are at .Sittfngboume In 
Kent. Entjuire direct as to prices of waste paper aud 
best means of carriage. 

J. W.—The limits of age are alw.ays adhere«i to. You 
should have presented yourself for the prerious 
examination. 

A Well-wisher.—T he “Doings for the Month" are 
in every part of the last two volumes. The sixth 
volume costs seven shillings and sixpence, the seventh 
eight shillings. 


J. B. M.—For a coach to the Indian Civil S^rvirp 
apply to the writer of the articles iti Parts Lvni. and 
Lix. Particulars of the examinations are obtainable 
from the Civil Service Conimisaioners. Caanon Row. 
s.w. 

A.Wearied Oarsman.—W ith the paddles geared as 
you propose you would move the boat very slowly, 
with great waste of power, and we doubt if jnn 
could work against stream. Far better adopt tbe 
principle of the water velocipedea, and sit over 
direct-acting treadles, so as to get all your weight 
to bear. 7n our last volume we had an article on 
the subject, with the section of the machint-rj 
shown : the only thing that differed waa the shape 
of the boat. 

Game.—C onsult a London Directory, and make a selec¬ 
tion from the dealers in the principal streets. 

LiTTTiE WiLLiE.-Try the “Educational Handbook,' 
puuUahe<l by Cassell and Co., Limited. 

EARL Spencer. — You can get castings of model 
engines from Stevens’s Model Dockyard, Aldgate; 
or Bell’s >iodel Dockyard, Fleet Street; or .Willikin 
and Lawley, of the Strand; or Bateman, of Cheap- 
side. 

R. P. Percy.— 1. it all depends on your quickness, ar l 
the skill to which you desire to attain. Twebe 
months* dally practice on the piano ought to mik' 
you fairly competent. 2. Consult a doctor. We 
never answer medical queries: the responaibilit) 
w'ould be too great. 

A. L. C. (St. Petersbm^.)—Mr. Fnisher Howard, whf> 
is the author of the “ Art of Reckoning,” in which ii 
the problem you find unintelligible, has a shop for 
the sale of his books in hlect Street, E.C. W'hynot 
^vrlte direct to him for an explanation f 

An ANXIOUS One.—A little oatmeal in the water ywi 
wash with will make your skin softer and less liable 
to chap. 

Pendragon.—’T he lad is old enough to be apprenticel 
Apprentice him at once to some flm) of engiafrrs. | 
aud let him work at his further education after 
hours, attending the science classes in coDnecti''a 
with the Science and Art Department, or some 
technical institution. 

X 24 (Excelsior).—!. The best on recortl for walkings 
mile Is Crain. iSiec.'. for nmning a mile 4min. Iftjscc.: 
for sw-imming a mile, with the tide, llmin-tSsec.: 
in still water almut half an hour: for akallnjr a 
mile, .train.; for bicycling a mile, 2min. SSjlsec.: for 
tricycling a mile, 2min. SSjsec. ; for tricycling a mile 
on tandem, 2mtu. iTjsec. 2. it is very doubtful. 

B. V. H. S.—1. ’The total national debt of the ftitbh 
Empire is about £1,080,000,000, or about £4 68. p«r 
head. The debt of the United Kingdom ia about 
£7.56,000,000, or about £21 per head. 2. If the I HS 
baa stops between it, it stands for Jesus Hoaiinun 
Salvator ; if it has no stops the letten are the fuit 
h^f ol the Greek for Jesus. 

A. H. S.—If you apply to Dale and Co.. Little Britain, 
you will receive per return a catalogue of electnt. 
appliances for light and bells. 

W. H. HALES.—You could obtain the opinion of an ! 
expert as to your violin by applying to Messrs. HIU | 
and Son, Wardour Street, w. 

Midshipman. — For appointments in the Atoirahy 

you have to pass an examination conducted by the 

Civil Service Commissioners. Of course, promoti 'o 
depends on merit and Interest 

L. Martineau,—Y ou can get almost any sort cf bw^ 
and elastic for threading them at the ah^P* “ 
Houudsditch, K.O. Try Hutton’s in Newgate Stieet- 

Adventurer. — For the post of porser you 
apply to one of the first-class shipping 
Such officers are only carried on large atesmaWp* 
and the appointments are seldom given to oubMo - 

Elocution.—W e do not see how such a 
l»e taught by mere book-work. It is a queswa 
pronunciation, accent, and expression, aud to inxaw 
ft you must hear aa well as read. 


















Price One Penny. 

[ALL BIQHTS RESKRVED.) 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1880, 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 

By the Rev. T. S. .Millingtox, .m.a.. 

Author oj “Through Fire and Through Water" “Some 0/ Our 
Felhica/' etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVII.—DEVASTATION, 
l SD now once more about our plans. 

‘A Chalmers bad written to some friends in London 
who were to communicate with his father, but no reply 
had reached him. Our resources were nearly at an end, 
and it was necessary that we should do something. We 


" Digging Irenche*. and throwing up breastworks.” 





















liad intpiicl(;d to join the amiy of tlie 
cmpDror ; but now there was no emijoror, 
and wo did not care so much foi' tlio 
rej)ublique. Still we had cast in our lot 
with the French nation, and were ready 
to make coniinon cause with them against 
the Prussians. 

In our hearts we should each of us 
have been very ghul, I am sure, if we 
could have returned to England ; hut we 
did not hint at such a thing one to 
another, and the uncertainty about poor 
Koots woulil have prevented our doing so, 
evemif we had had the means for such a 
journey. 

“To-morrow,” said Ohalniers, “ we will 
make inquirie.s about the dlH’ereiit tsidies j 
of soldiers. 'I'here are the tlarde Mobile, 
the Garde Nationalo, the Volunteers, 
and no end of others. There i.s even 
•some talk of a levee on masse. We shall 
find our places somewhere, no doubt.” 

On the morrow accordingly we again 
went forth, directing our steps brst of 
all toward.s the ramparts. 

The whole city was full ^f soldiers. 
In addition to the regular troops 300,000 
men had been called away from their 
usual occupations, and were being armed 
and drilled. The streets and squares 
were full of men, and boys even, who 
were to be transformed as quickly as 
possible into soldiers. Why might not 
wo join them I We did not much like 
the ajipearance of the troops thus hastily 
h'vied; and perhaps they would not 
have been willing to receive foreigner.s. 
We looked at a great many squads going 
through their evolutions ; they were of all 
ages and .sizes, and wore no proper uni¬ 
form, and laughed, and talked, and 
grumbled, and remonstrated even with 
their offici^rs, and did not como up to our 
idea of soldiers at all. So we pas.sed on, 
hoping to find something more to our 
own fancy. 

Along through the garden of the 
Tuileries and the avenue of the Champs 
El.ysees, past the Arc de Triomphe to 
the Bois de Boulogne. Everywhere 
crowds of jy>ople. Evcrj’where the work 
of de.struction going on in hot haste. 

The noble trees in the Avenue do 
Neuilly were being cut down to be 
thrown across the road or piled up as 
barricades. The Bois do Boulognn hiul 
lost all its beauty ; the trees and shrubs 
lav prostrate on the ground ; the turf 
which had been kept in such e.Kccllent 
order, and on which none were allowed to 
“ circulate,” was crowded now with droves 
of sheep and o.\en trying in vain to graze 
upon the short, dry, witheritl pasture. 
Everywhere a scene of desolation. 

Nearer the ranipart.s tliou.sands of 
excavators were hu.sy with pick and 
shovel, digging trenches and throwing 
up breastworks. Although they wore a 
kuid of uniform and were, I .sujipose, a 
part of the army, there were a good 
many civilians also working with them. 
Andy picked up a shovel and Ix'gan to 
a.s.sist, and Ben and I followisl his 
example, throwing up the soil a.s others 
were doing, or digging holes, aftiT the 
fashion of some which were, alrea/ly 
tiiiishod. Wo did not a.sk what they 
were for, lest we should ks tray our 
nationality, but we guessed that they 
were to be used as riile pita. When we 
had been at work for some hours, fiKxl 
was pas,sed round, and the .soldiers gixxl- 
naturedly gave us each a portion. At 
joightfall we left oil and went away, tired 
with a kind of labour to which we had 
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not l)(^ru accustomed ; but tliework wont 
on all night, everything around being 
illuminated liy the electric light. 

The next day we returned to tlie spot 
and set to work agjtin, l>ut the holes now 
marked out were .smaller and of a diHer- 
ent shape, being square, and about three 
feet acro.ss. These were iut<?nded as traps 
for the Prussians; sharp stakes were 
driven into the ground at the bottom of 
each hole with the points upward. 
C'haliners said it was not a new di'vice, 
for tlio Scoteli had done the same thing 
at the Battle of Baimockburn ; and the 
Arabs dig similar pitfalls at tlio pre.sent 
day to entrap and destroy wild beasts in 
Algeria and Morocco. Put it was hardly 
to be expected that tlie trained .soldiers 
of the Prussians would tumble into 
such places; old birds are not to be 
caught with chafl* Tliat was not our 
business, however ; we dug as we wen; 
direct<*d, and sliannl tlie rations of tlie 
excavators as before, and were glad of 
the oppoi’tunity of doing so. 

Another barbarous tli'vice wliich w<‘ 
noticed was the placing of planks upon 
tlie sloping .sides of tho bastions, tlirough 
which millions of tenixuniy nails had 
been driven, with their points sticking 
upwards like so many barrows turned 
upside down. A toad ‘under a harrow is 
a well-known emblem of distress ; but a 
Prussian soldier sprawling upon these 
sharp spikes, pierc»‘d with a dozen 
wounds and unable to rise from his 
prickly bed, or even to lie still upon it, 
and only making liis case or car-case 
worse by every niovcimuit, would be in 
a much more pitiabh; condition than the 
toad. In orner t-o make .sure of the 
sprawling, wires were stretcluMl at in¬ 
tervals to trip up tho unfortunate in¬ 
vaders. It reminded mo of a young 
French lads idea, of the use of a 
bayonet. He luwl armed himself with a 
ritfe and intended to stick the bayonet 
at the end of it into the first Prussian he 
met, and then pull tlie trigger. Py that 
means he would make sure of his aim. 
The only thing would be to catch the 
Prussian. So with tliese wires and 
.spikes. If only tlie Prussians could be 
induced to rush blindfold into tlie snare, 
they would tind it very difficult to get 
out of it again. 

Will you walk Into my parlour?' aaiJ the to 

the fly.” 

Tlie only person who ever did walk 
into it, so far as I know and ladieve, 
was a stout sai>eur pompier, with an 
immense brass helmet upon his head, 
which no doubt made him a little top- 
lieavy. He wjus arguing with some one 
else in a magniloquent style, sliowing 
how easily “ces iimssieurs la,’’ the 
Prus-sians, would be sent to the right¬ 
about or kept at a distance by such 
devices as these, wlien lo.sing his lialance, 
or catcliing his heel in one of tlie wires, 
he sat down heavily upon the bristling 
nails. His face, as much of it as could 
be seen under the helmet, wits distorted 
in a way which would liavc been lufliiu ous 
if it hatl not been liornble. He sat like- 
no, not “like. Patience on a monument” 
—but like—like—a .stout man ujvm a 
dozen .spike.s. His shrieks were awful ; 
and yet those who liasti^ned to his assist¬ 
ance could hardly give him any help for 
laughing, and nearly dropped him clown 
again after he luwl Ix'en raised half way. 
lie cmwled away nt last with difficulty, 
and 1 hope was not very much hurt; 


then! were tears in his eyes, and Ids 
helmet drooped visibly. “Sitting uik'u 
thorns ” is bad enough in a iaetaplion<';ii 
sense, but these thorns were some inola-s 
long and nof metaphoncal. I dn not 
supj)ose he was able to sit down up-n 
anything else whatrvor, metaphorical g: 
otherwise, for a fortuiglit at h ast. 

Day after day we ccnitinurd at oar 
work. Sometimes we dug hoh*s; at 
others we helped to tie u]> fagots from 
the trees which had been cut down, whii h 
fagots were to be saturated with 
leum and set on tire* on the aripi-oacli of 
the enemy. One day we liilen sandbag.';, 
millions of which were jirepariHl and 
piled up in readiness for use when vt r 
they might l>e rc^juind. Although we 
received no pay for our work, joining in 
it only as volunteers and lieljiers, yet we 
were usually rewarded for our zeal witlia 
meal of some kind, and now and then a 
few sous aUo were lK‘.stowed u|K>n us l»y 
the officials whose business it wa.s to 
superintend. Thus we managed to main 
tain ourselves for S4.-v<*ral days. 

Another but more arduou.s labour then 
offered itself. A decree liad gone forth 
that all liouses and buildings of even- 
kind, walls^ fences, tnK^s, everything in 
fact that might serve to give cover to an 
invading force or to interfere witli th«* 
line of tire, should be riitlilessly cleawl 
away, leaving a naked and open .spnoc 
.several hundred feet wide around t]i«* 
fortes and ramparts. 

The work otdeva.station went on niglit 
and day : w’hole rows of liou.ses, t'h'gaiii 
villas, with their gardens, fountains, nnd 
statuary, were pulled down, and the 
matt*riais carted away or burnt. Pain 
ful as it must have lH*eu to the ownei> “f 
tliese house.s to sc^e their property laid 
Nvmste and their liomes ch'inolished, tli'* 
proce.ss seemed to afford great entertaiu- 
ment to crowds of l>o)‘s, and even of 
grown-up i>eople, who looked on siml 
laughed and .snouted as tlie great I'ilrs 
of nuisonry fell to the ground, throwing 
up clouds of dust, -with wliioh the sur¬ 
rounding hedges, fields, and giudens 
were completely smotliered. Tlieowm’rs 
of these ouildings, whether palace.s or 
hovels, could claim no comjien.satioii for 
their los.s. It hjul been well known fo 
those who chose t-o build in the vicinity 
of tlie enceinte and foi'ts that they were 
doing it at their own risk, and that tlu ir 
property might Ik* swept away whenev»*r 
the approach of an enemy to tin* widls 
should render it nc'cessary. l»nt no 
Frenchman could believe it jxissible that 
a foreign aimy sliould ever again cross 
the frontier, much le.s.s ad\ance to tiie 
very hen H of Fi-auce and encamp und»^r 
the walls of its cai>ital. Jn volcanic 
regions those who dwell upon thesl'H'es 
of tlic volcanoes, aft4;r liaMug seen tliei'' 
houses and villages overwliehM<‘<l with 
burning lava or buried under sulidiumu-^ 
ashes, will return and build ne\v houx" 
for themselves and plant fr-cd\ vincyanh 
where the old had Ixvii : and wlicreJU' . 
earthnuake lavs swallowed down a 
or village another town almost imntc 
diately .sjinngs up. 

To the Parisians an eaidliqiiakc ar 
volcano seemwl a much inort* prolvil l'' 
es'ent than the irruption of n finvign and 
victorious fo<\ Tliey had I'uUt th'-ii 
houses, therefoiv. witli a patriotic-coriti 
deuce in the.stj\bility of their c-ountry.ar'* 
must now submit to lo.se them for 
country’s .sake. 

At the same time the standing crops^ 
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those at le:vst which Iiad not been 
catliered in—wore tjurnt that tliey might 
;i.it serve as forage for the foe. Stack.s 
I,! (orn anti hay were blazing in the dis- 
cmtp night and day, and whole rows of 
h)ti.ses of the meaner sort were set on 
tire 'is the quickest way of getting rid of 
tiii Mi. Al.a.s for the meaner people who 
Lui occupied them ! It would not be so 
:5isv for them, having lo.st their all, to 
Sml other dwelling.s, a.s for the rich who 
lul only lo.st their villas. 

But it is an ill wind that blows noliody 
Miy good. Those who were willing and 
•ilJe to hilwur found occu]3ation, and 
Iiere.are few who cannot pull down and 
drsti'oy. We three went at it and made 
our living by it, though it was not with¬ 
out regret that we took part in such a 
pitiable wa.ste and destruction. It was 
fjainfnl to .see the miserable hunger- 
stricken women who looked on at the 
cruel work, snatching from the ruins bits 
of wood for fire.s, and turning over the 
heaps of rubbish in search of rags, frag- 
nieats of iron, or any other scraps which 
niieht be exchanged for halfpence or 
for hrp:id. 

am tired of this work,” I said to 
-•.mly. as I limped liome one evening ' 
liter having spent several hours among 
the ruins. We were all more or less 
braised or tom by the falling materials, 
which were throwm down in haste by 
hiimireds of willing hands, without much 
reard to the safety of tliose who took 
part in the operation. “ My throat is ' 


I choked with dust, and my eyes also. I 
would almost as soon go about with a 
crate upon my back and a hook in my 
hand picking up rags and hones and 
paper, like the chilibmiiers. They at 
least collect and do some good. We do 
nothing but de.stroy and wa.ste.” 

“ Poor Charlie ! ” he replied, “ we may 
come to that yet. It’s a fine name any¬ 
how, and sounds better tlian scavenger 
or mudlark. Every lodging-house in 
England has a chitfonicr in its best 
room, and now I understand where that 
piece of furniture got its name, because 
it receives all the odd.s and ends of the 
apartment. Well, to-morrow we must 
try to find some other employment. It 
is dre.ary work destroying other people’s 
property in this way. One liears a good 
deal about the horrors of war ; and the 
sight of those poor wounded jaded soldiers 
who are coming in day after day from 
W'orth and other battle-fields is enough 
to make any one .shudder; but the 
misery inflicted upon those who stay at 
home and have no part in the fighting is 
perhaps greater, if it could all he put 
together and reckoned up.” 

“That’s why I would rather join the 
rank.s at once,” said Chalmers, breaking 
in with a quotation, after his fashion ; 

“ Mllilia est potior. Qolfl enim ? concurritur ; hono 
Momento, eita mors venit, uut victoria Itota.'* 

“ That’s my opinion,” s.aid Bryan, “ only 
I don’t know what you mean, except 


victoria, and that’.s enough. You had 
better ho careful about your Latin, 
though, and keep it till it’s wanted. If 
any of tlie.se fellows should hear you, 
they may think it’s German, and then 
you would have a fair chance of being 
shot as a spy. Cita mors, that would be, 
I suppose. Well, to-morrow, if you like, 

' we will try to get into the rank.s. They 
! ought to be glad to have us. I would 
have volunteered before, only—’’ 

“Only what ?” 1 asked. 

Bryan was silent; but half-blind as I 
was I saw hini glance significantly at 
Chalmer,s, and guessed what was iiassing 
in liis mind. He did not want me to 
enlist. He did not think I was up to it. 
After that fainting fit perhaps lie was 
j right; but there is no knowing wliat 
I one can do till one tries, as the man said 
when he was asked if he could play the 
violin, an instrument he had never 
touched. No, there is no knowing wliat 
one can do vyitliout experience. All tlie 
hard work I have gone through has miule 
me stronger and tougher than I used to 
be. I have some muscles in my arms 
now, instead of tow. 

“ 1 shall he all right,” I said to Bryan, 
in answer to his looks and thoughts. 
“Tiiesoldiers we liave seen have not mueh 
to do in Paris, when off di'ill, e.xoept 
walk about with their hands in their 
pockets, or play dominos, or shy at a 
pile of halfpence balanced on a cork. I 
think I could manage that.” 

(Tv cviiiinued. 


KOEMAK THE VIKING; OK, THE SHIELD-BOKNE BOY. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—HOW A MvVTRON OF AQUILON TOLD A TALE OF VIKING RAGE. 


tlw house where Korinak lay there 
a huge grand banquetiiig-hall, 
Kaeiv!, on the day after the events re- 
torfled in the la,st chapter, a gr.and meal 
arranged, after which a place was 
Bi-ide between Kormak and Ha.sting.s for 
the good Dame llorcas, who liad promised 
to tell her history to the assembled 
(Uefs. 

Kormak was vastly improved in health 
sure we last .saw him. He sat uj) in his 
seat, and when the lioms had been duly 
Baptied commanded silence for 

The Swedish; Matron’s 'Pale. 

Some fourteen years ago I w.as a girl 
oFtwenh- summers. Born on the land of 
loiiga, of poor yet well-respected parents, 
1WM elected with eleven more as ser- 
I'Wts ill the bower, where oiir great lord, 
'"■■warrior Bersi, placed his bride two 
r'Ars or so before. She was the daughter 
a Itantsh king, who had refused her 
Inna to Bersi, and therefore in true 
• ‘toig sort Ire bore her off' by force. 

, t'lic WHS the lovelie.st lady mortal eye 
beheld, and well slie loved 
ar lord. They were the happiest pair 
all tlie North, 'flie Larly Kyartyaii 
'"‘‘.'-■"'■h of Tungawero sung by all 
Irakis. 

hut Kyartyan’s father never quite foi- 
r'T , done to his .state and 

■nk, although .after the birth of Kormak 
I ynt her presents and his blessing. 


Now there was dwelling in herfatlier’s 
court a rich young yarl named Ulv, who 
formerly had .sought the hand of the fair 
Lady Kyartyan, but she detested him, for 
he was wild and rude, despising all reli¬ 
gion, pagan and Christian, for he laughed 
at ail, and lived for his own will alone. 
A tierce and wicked yarl, a viking too he ' 
was, and liad grown rich, thougli young, 
through deeds of plunder and revolting 
cruelty that made tlie boldest quail. 

They say—I cannot tell if it he true or 
not—hut it is s.aid that Kyartyan’s father 
one day in rage, had wi.shed deep woe to 
Bersi, and in the hetiring of this fiendish 
Ulv had said, ‘‘Would that some ll^of/ 
would carry ott’ my daughter from Bersi 
'Ihordason as he took her from me ! ” 
Wolf [said the .speaker, turning to the 
French] is, in the I )anish language, Ulv, 
and in the sjicech of men of .Aquilon and 
Paris thi.s name is Loup. 

IVhethcr the father said the.se words or 
no, Ulv soon init to sea, and with a 
mighty dnigon sailwl up to Tronmess. 
lie rounded that small cape, and then 
.sailed up the fiord. He gained the river 
fiowing by the Tunga land-s, and came so 
far !is to see Bersi’s house anrl all his 
pleasant fields. It happened on that 
moiming Kyarty.an ami her boy were 
romng near the water, and I w.as walking j 
with tlieni. The boy was wild with joy 
at seeing sucli a dragon, and ran close to | 
the water to .see her nearer. The mother, 

1 


, in wild alarm, followed tlie boy, calling 
on me to help her. 

The hoy fell in, but, like all Northern 
cliildren, he could swim as well as ride, 
and laughingly struck out, a.s if to taunt 
his mother. Slie, jioor creature, wild 
with fear for Kormak, never noticed that 
a little boat descended from tlie .sliip and 
gulled up to the shore. From this boat 
tour strong, stout sailors, led by a daring 
youth, sprang quickly to the shore. They 
hound tlie Lady Kyartyan, despite her 
bitter. crie.s. Me they secured.a.s well, 
and Iiad they seen the child most like he 
had gone too. I never thought lie 
drowned, and there he sits to prove that 
I was right. 

When we had gained the ship we soon 
were hauled on board, the hatches were 
thrown open, and we were cast below. 
My lady fainted with the sliock, and 1 
screamed till my utterance failed me. 
They took no herd of us. A jar of 
water lowered by a rope, a &■«' hard 
pieces of rye-hrciul, toasted long ago on 
■shore to keep them sweet and wiiole- 
•sonie, a lump of smoked boar’s ham, were 
also lowcretf to our darksome prison. 

Next day, to judge by the far gre.ater 
motion of the ship, we had already gained 
the sea. Tlie chanipions on the deck 
toiled at their oars, the cordage cre.aked, 
a fearful stonn arose, and we wore quite 
neglected. AVhetlier our captors liad 
forgotten us, or wished to tame our pride 
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bjr hunger, or had too much to do to 
mind us, of course we never knew ; but 
three days and three nights were we 
mewed up together in that dark dungeon 
room. I soaked the hardened breiu in 
water and made my mistress eat some of 
the meagre fare. But she seemed lost 
to life, and I believe had we had liberty 
to come on deck she would have flung 
herself to the billows. Another day, 
another night, and then the sea grew 
calm. The hatch was opened, and a bag 
of rye-bread toasted was again flung 
down, a jar of mead was lowered by a 
rope, likewise some elk’s flesh boiled. 

1 shrieked, “ Who are ye 1 whither do 
we saill what do ye want with us?" 

No answer came, but a hoarse voice 


Gudruno. pray go on. Wo yet have much 
to learn.’ 

It is a proud thing, yarl, to think 
that name of mine should be remembered 
still by such a one os thou ! But to my 
tale. An answer came over the souna- 
ing waves, though it was rather a new 
question, for we heard the same voice 
ask, 

“ Sails Thorsten Vikingson on board ? ” 

“ Ay,” was the answer, “ what will ye 
of him?” 

“ His life must answer for the damage 
done .along the coast of Kent upon the 
banks of 'fhames. We are dispatched to 
sliw the viking and his crew.” 

I cannot tell the horrors that now 
followed^ I hid my head beneath my 


pent up in the close space below, seemed 
more than ever cold and more than here¬ 
tofore refreshing. 

A powerful swimmer was the “ Wolf." 
He bore me up with one liand, swimming 
with the other. He wore his leathern 
coat, or roc, and round his waist was girt 
his belt, in which he l>ore his ponderous 
viking blade. But Thorsten bore his 
shield, which, with the deeper surface on 
the tide, was like a little boat. 'This he 
gave over to his friend, and the first 
words I heard when I came to were, 
“ Thou Imst a double labour. Wolf ; take 
thou the shield and so support the lady.” 

Five hours were we on tne water thus, 
and all the time I never spoke to them 
or they to me. At last a dragon ship 



was heard upon the water using almost I 
my words. 

One of the men on board our dragon 
shouted a hoarse reply. “The Fenrir 1 
we, from Sweden, bound for the 
rr.ankish coast.” 

“ May Frigga be our aid,” s.aid Kyartyan. 
.She was a pagan woman, and called on 
heathen idols. Oh, I forgot—well, let it 
pass, my masters. .She called on Frigga 
os .she said to me, “ Fenrir—the monster- 
wolf, that in the dead of night follows 
the warrior moon whom he has put to 
flight. I fear me, Gudruna, we are taken 
by a fouler mjf/ than even Fenrir ! ” 

Art thou Oudrun.a ?” Kormak cried 
Yes, I remember, dimly through the 
p_^t, n dragon and a lovely laily, and I 
t^hat pne name, Gudruna. Say‘1 une name 1 ' 
rorgive iiK^ mighty Odin ! The name of 
Bersi stands engraven on my heart in i 
runes of living fire! Thy pardon, though, I 


“A Povrarful Swimmar wat the Wolf." 

mantle, os did the no’ole lady, so that we 
should not hear the dreadful sounds that 
rose upon the tainted air when the two 
dragons met. It was an English ship 
manned by King Alfred’s men, and 
grimly did they tight! ’They boarded us, 
Hiey cut the cordage down so that our 
Fenrir could not sail away. Then in the 
hubbub came the cry, “ Thorsten, the day 
IS lost. I care not to be hung as Alfred 
OTrves the vikings. Try we the billows ! 
Ju'uP’ my friend; jump thou. I seize 
the Lady Kyartyan, and make for apiece 
of wreck, an oar, or anything. We shall 
be pickeil up soon 1" 

'The wretch threw up the hatchway, 
and springing down seized me. I told 
you wo were wrapped up in our mantles, 
and so he could not tell whom ho had 
taken in the fierce confusion. Again I 
fainted with e.xcess of fear, but the cool 
water, after I had been so many days 


came tearing through the waves. Thor 
sten roared out a haul and she hove 
With no slight trouble we were 6°*'® 
board, and tnen it seemed that she be 
longed to Helge, called the Black, o 
Helgenborg. .She with a crew of warnoT 
was bouncT for the Frankish coast, on 
on she sped with Thorsten VikmgsO 
and Wolf and me on board. 

I was drawn up on board this draw 
much more like a heap of fresh^wasM 
clothes than any living being. Little tl 
vikings cared for that. The night M 
come and I was flung again below a bate 
but this time quite alone. Tlicy nyv 
once came near me, never gave me too 
At length, at noon the following day,J 
reached the destined spot. There 1 .tj 
taken from the hold and brought JW 
boat to land, and marched to a wrt| 
village. Here in a wretched net 
woman gave me food. How glad t v 
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to hear a woman’s voice I cannot tell. 
It so'-med a voice from heaven. The hut 
was rather better than in the North with 
us. There wa-s a thin partition dividing 
it in twain. In one of the rooms thu.s 
formed I lay upon a bed. The dear old 
wom£in of the house gave me fresh 
raiment, gave me wholesome food, and 
lode me rest in peace. Dry clothes, 
coocl food, a bed, what luxuries to me ! 
Ihit I could not sleep. I lay upon the 
led near the partition and he.ard the 
miscreants talk ! I scorn to be a listener 
but the wood work was so thin I coula 
not choose but hear them. This was in 
short their plan. 

Bersi was in King Helge’s ban and so 
was Thorsten. They had seemed goorl 
friends, for Bersi was of a brave and 
open natu re, and thought that Thorsten 
was the same. He was a single-minded, 
generous soul, but Thorsten was a 
villain ! So while Yarl Bersi loved his 
comrade well, Thorsten had hated him. 
This the foul Ulv knew all too well, and 
he proposed that he should sail with 
Helge back to Helgenborg, see Bersi, and 
then tell him that the great Yarl An- 
gBmtyr had carried Kyartyan off! 

Here Ajigan^r exclaimed, “ The nith- 
ing! Would I might meet with him 
alOna for ten clear minutes, I ask the 
gods no more ! ” 

Well, to continue, Thorsten agreed to 
this^ uid more, he said he could prevail 
on Helm to march on Disar-holm, and 
there he basely undertook to murder 
Bersi during the viking raid. By this 
means TJlv would be secured from Bersi’s 
.word, while Thorsten was to have a sum 
of gold, and at a certain time Helge, as 
kingi'SQonld for a meet reward proclaim 
faheThorsteii Bersi’s heir, setting his son 
ande. 

The rascal robbers, when the morning 
came, remembered me, still thinking I 
was Kyartyan, and told my hostess to 
produce me. I was brought in, and who 
can paint their rage at finding me 
ftudnina, and Kyartyan lost to them. 
Oh, how they called down vengeance 
from the gods on my devoted head ! But 


the good Danish woman in whose house 
we lodged hade them be off or she would 
raise up such a coil as they had never 
heard and never knew before. “ Among 
these fishermen are many men as stout 
as ye, and if I give the word, for 1 am 
much beloved, these men will stone you, 
nithings, both to death.” So they were 
forced to go. Thorcten a few days later 
found a dragon sailing back to Sweden. I 
never saw him more, but I have heal'd that 
the plan which Ulv suggested was acted 
on by him and Helge some years after. 

I learnt the Frankish speech, and hav¬ 
ing been well taught the art of broidering 
in cloth under the gentle- Kyartyan, con¬ 
trived to earn a living. Men heard of me 
at Rouen, whither I went soon after, and 
founded there a school of Northern tapes¬ 
try, or “weft,” as it is called in England. 
There I met my husband, Kiarried, and, 
when he thought it good, came hither. 
He was a clever merchant! Peace to his 
soul. Gentles, my tale is done. 

Here Kormak reached the “ widow ” 
a mighty horn of wine, saying as he did 
so, “Our thanks are due to thee, my 
valued, trusty friend. Thy tale has 
lightened up some dark parts of niy life; 
but how is it that thou art known as 
Dorcas 1 ” 

The widow smiled. “ When I received 
the faith that put my heart at ease about 
the future, I took the rite of baptism 
from the right holy man the bishop of 
the town of Rouen. He gave me also 
this new name as I was new in life, in 
faith, and hope.” 

“ One other question, dear Dame Dor¬ 
cas,” said the youth. “ Hast thou, by 
any chance, heard of my poor motlier ? ’’ 

“ I only heard that in the English ship 
which quelled foul Fenrir’s pride there 
was a Swedish lady ; she was taken to 
I King Alfred, who placed her with the 
i gentle jEthelflseda in a convent, where 
! she received the faith, but whether she 
I became a nun I know not.” 

I A solemn stillness hod prevailed while 
I this long tale was telling ; hut at the 
I words “ received the faith,” a voice was 
I lieard to say, “ Thank God ! ” The words 


came forth distinctly in the calm which 
reigned throughout the hall, and fell so 
strangely on all ears, both those who 
understood them and those who did not, 
that the effect was something awful. At 
this time a man, dressed as a hermit, left 
the hall with hurried steps. Some tried 
to follow him, hut he had vanished like a 
spirit into the outer air. 

Then said Yarl Angantyr, “ Good 
Dorcas, I will use thy Christian name, 
though I like Gudruna better. Hast thou 
any knowledge what became of Ulv the 
nithing 1 ” 

“ He rose to be a leader under Cliarles, 
learnt the French tongue as I did, and 
assumed the name of Loup instead of 
Ulv, which means the same in French. 
He became governor of Aquilon.” 

“Hirnimer of Thor ! Of course ! How 
stupid we have been ! We thought he 
was a German Frank. I know not who 
it was, but some one told us he was a 
German yarl, calling him,self von Wolf, 
which he got Frenched to Loup ! ” 

“ It was weak to let the Wolf escape,” 
said Rolf, “ having him in this trap.” 

“Dear brother mine,” said Kormak, 
“ this grim cut which nearly sped thy 
Kormak was given me by Ulv ! Three 
corpses did we leave in the old Roman 
tower, of which one was the body of de 
Loup.” 

“I think I saw three there,” said An¬ 
gantyr. “ The men were told to bury 
them, which I suppose is done. I thought 
no more about it. Champions of Oefin ! 
Gentlemen of France! Fill up yourhoms, 
and drink a jovial health to Dorcas 
Gudruna Lafont, widow of Pierre La- 
font, the well-known council member of 
the Tapestry Guild.” 

This was understood by vikings and 
tradesmen, soldiers and citizens alike, 
and loud and long rang the voices of the 
assembly in all liliases of tlie grand old 
Northern speech—Norse^ Swetlish, Dan¬ 
ish, ay, and English too, for there were 
sons of Albion present, who were well 
pleased to hear the end of Dorcas Gud- 
runa’s tale. 

(7'o be eonlinued.) 
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CHAPTER m.— JACK ROBINS AND I MAKE PLANS. 


Tt was an instinctive motion on my part 
1 that saved my life, for, as I saw the 
l<irrel facing me, and looked along past 
the sight at my companion’s eye, I flung 
myself aside, and then fell heavily 
amongst some broken pots at the back of 
the tool-house. 

With a cry of horror. Jack threw him¬ 
self upon his knees beside me, having 
Hang the gun away, and tearing out his 
handkerchief, he wailed out, 

“ I didn’t know it was loaded—I didn’t 
know it was loaded. Where are you 
hurt t Oh, where are you hurt ? ” 

I stared at him in a confused way, for 
the noise and the shock caused by my 
narrow escare had half stunned me, so 
that for the moment I could not 
speak. 

“I’ve killed him,” groaned Jack, and, 
starting up, he ran frantically towards 
the door, .snouting, “ Help ! help ! ” 


“Jack! Jack!” I cried, “I’m not 
hurt.” 

“ Not hurt! ” he said, pausing on tlie 
threshold. 

“No,” I cried ; “it seemed to startle 
me, but—but it might have shot me 
dead.” 

He looked at me with his cheeks white 
and a curious frightened aspect in his 
eyes, but he did not speak, and I pro¬ 
ceeded to pick up the gun, wiping the 
dust from the stock and barrel, and put¬ 
ting it carefully back in the place from 
whence we had taken it. 

“I say. Jack,” I said, solemnly assuming 
the duty of mentor, “this must he a lesson 
to you never to point a gun at anybody 
again.” 

“Yes,” he said, hoarsely; “I don’t know 
what made me do it—but I did,” he added, 
after a pause. 

“ But you did,” I .said ; and we both 


stood gazing at each other for gome mo¬ 
ments. 

Jack was the first to break the chilling 
silence. 

“ I say, George.” 

“ Well ? ” I said, gloomily. 

“ I w.as wondering what your mother 
would have said if I had shot you.” 

“And I was wondering what your 
father would have said to you for shoot¬ 
ing me.” 

He shook his head solemnly, and there 
was another pause. 

“ I say,” he said at last, “ would they 
have done anything to me ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” I said, shuddering. 
“Let’s talk about something else,” 

“ Well, let’s load the gun again, or clso 
Denny will know that we’ve let it off.” 

“That you’ve let it off, you mean,” I 
said, sharply. “ No, we won’t touch it 
any more, and I don’t know where 
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Denny keeps liis powder. I saj-, here he 
comes.” 

“He heard the gun,” cried Jack. 

“ Let’s run away. ’ 

“No, I slian't run away,” I said. “Hy ' 
fatlier say.s if you commit a fault, stop I 
and own to it like a man. I slian’t go.” 

“But he'll kick up such .a row about 
it,” said .lack. “ Here, let’s go.” 

I shook my heail and stood firm, and 
the ne-Kt minute, had we tried to gait 
away, we should have encountered old 
Denn.y, and been certainly stopped for 
hurrying out of his tool-house. 

“ liallo : ” he cried, .staring at seeing [ 
us inside; and by his manner it w.as 
jilain that he had not heard the report, ^ 
“ what are you two a-doing of here 1 ’’ j 

Old Denny was a very grey and red 
old fellow, with fierce eye-s, and a general 
look in his countenance as if he thouglit 
the w'hole world had but one idea in its 
lieiul, and tliat wa.s to steal apples. 

“ Oil, we’re not doing anything,” said 
•lack, which was perfectly true for the 
moment. “We came down the garden 
and looked in.” 

" Ho ! ” said tlie old fellow, looking 
sliarply round, “ I don’t see as you’ve 
been up to any miscliief as yet, but I 
can't stop talking to you. They dratted 
sparrers is at my late peas, and I've got 
a gun here for ’em, and—well, look at 
that now; if I couldn’t have took my 
athdavy I loaded that gun after I shot ut 
the birds tliis nioriiiiig.” 

Jack looked sharply at me, and I 
lookerl b.acd feeling very guilty, as we 
saw the old man go to a little cupboard 
in the comer, from out of which he took 
an old powder-flask and a stoneware 
giiiger-lieer bottle with an old clay pipe- 
bowl resting in the nock in place of a 
cork. 

“Now, if you’ll promise me, Marster 
.large, as you won't toucli them jeanuekm 
apples as is a-ripeuing, 111 show you how 
to load a p:uu.” 

“ I won t touch tliem, Denny,” I said. 

“Nor the chisel peare 

“ Oh, I must have some green cliiseks,” 
I .said. 

“^Vell, I'll give you some as tliey gets 
ri])e if you won't touch ’em.” 

“ Well, I won’t tlien,” I said 

“ Oil, you are stupid,” whispered Jack, 
nudging me. “They’re your fatlier’s, 
and not his ; ” but Denny did not hear 
liim, only smiled in a patronising way, 
like a professor alaiut to perform e.\- 
periments ; and, taking up tlie gun, lie 
placed the stock between his feet uixui 
tlie floor and began to withdraw tlie 
ramrod. 

“ I dofi't suppose youTl eitlier of you 
boys be using a gun these m.any years to 
come, hut it won’t do you any harm to 
know how to load one.” 

" No, of course not, Denny,” I said. 

“ I don’t mind .showing you how to 
wasli and clean un too, one of tliese days, 
but 1 can’t stop now. Look here, both 
of you ; this liere’s the way—er !” 

Wriiikliiig up his foreiieiul, he pro- | 
cpoileil to hold the flask upside down, 
and then pressed in tlie spring, so a.s to 
secure the e.vact measure full of powder ; j 
and then, holding tlie sjiring tight in its ! 
]>lacp, he einjitied tlie little nie.asure of 
Jiow'der down the Iiari'el, giving it two or ^ 
tlireo taps so as to get rid of the last 
grain, and then the flask was laid down ! 
ami Denny's hand was thrust into his ' 
I'O'-ket. 

' '^ome people uses wads,” he said, sen- I 


tentiously ; “ wads ; round things like 
big wafers, as tliey punches out of old 
hats and pasteboard ; but I allers find, 
after a many ye,ars’ e.vperience, as tliere’s 
iiotliiiig like .a bit out of a county paper, 
ju.st like tliat, my boys.” 

A.s he spoke, he tore a scr.ap of! a piece 
of newspaper, dirty and crumpled from 
his pocket, doubled and redoubled it, and 
then, laying it acros.s the gun muzzle, lie 

S -essed it in with the liead of the ramrod. 

e tucked in tlio corners, just as if he were 
loading a popgun, and next, as lie forced 
down his paper wad, pa-jK-pi-po-pu, said 
the barrel, and next pi>l>, poh, poo ! as it 
was driven lionie, and tlie ramrod leaped 
half out when it was tliuraped down. 

“.'Vllers drive your powder well liome, 
my lads,” said our instructor. “ Tliat's 
riglit Iiome ; look here.” 

He raised the gun, drew liack the 
Iiammer witli his groat gnarled thumb, 
and pointed to two or three tiny grains 
of powder wliich could be seen on tlie 
nipple ; tlien, lowering the hammer witli 
a self-satisfied chuckle, the old fellow 
drojiped the stock once more, held the 
gun nipped between his knees, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Lake up the ginger-beer bottle 
and the iripe-bowl. 

“ These here’s the shot,” he said; 

“ sevens I like. Some folks has leather 
pouelies and shot-belts, but a bottle like 
this here and a pipe-bowl’s the cheapest 
and neatest tiling you can hev. Look at 
th.at, now.” he continued, as he trickled 
out the sliot into the pipe-bowl, every 
shot-corn looking bright and polished as 
it rail into tlie measure. “That’s the 
host .size shot you cau have, ’cause it’ll 
kill anytliing from a sparrer right up to 
a rabbud ; and, mind yer, one measure— 
one pipe’s enough. You, JIarster .large, 
put that tliere sliot-bottle back, while I 
get out another wad.” 

I obeyed, carefully replacing the Ixiwl 
in the neck of tlie Ixittle, and then put¬ 
ting both in the little cupboard, while 
slowly and methodically old Denny pro¬ 
ceeded to tear off a fresh scrap, and to 
tuck it into the guiij ramming it down 
as before, but in a delicate, gingerly w-ay, 
just letting tlic ramrod tap the paper 
gently down upon tlie shot, and screw¬ 
ing up his face into a Iiundred wrinkles 
as lie looked at us witli Solomon-like 
wisdom sliining out of liis little eyes. | 
! “Looks easy, don’t it?” he said, 

I griui|y. 

I “ Very,” we choru.sed. 

I “ But it aren’t,” lie said, didactically. 

I “It ain’t just putting in so many sliot 
and a bit o’ paper on 'em to keep ’em 
j from falling out again, but loading up 
with judgment, my lads. Now, look ye 
^ here,” ho continued, as he withdrew the 
ramrod and replaced it in its loops, 

“ some iwople as don’t know any better 
put in twice or throe times as many sliot 
as tliat, and—wliat liappens?” 

“ Kills the liirds,” said Jack, sliarply, 
“No, it don't, M.aster Jack — no, it 
don’t,” said the old man, screwing up his 
face a little more tightly ; “ ’cause why'! 
Powder’s got just three times as much 
work to do, and it can’t do it; and what's 
more, there’s sucli a lot o’ sliot that it 
ots to be no one’s tnisiiiess to bit the 
ird.niid eonsequcntly they got jumbling 
and tumbling agon one another till tliey 
all fall and the bird flies aw.ay.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Jack. 

“ Sec 1 O’ course j'ou do, now I’ve told 
you, my boy. But I aren’t done yet. 
Some people rams their .shot down hard. 


and the gun kicks your shoulder blui 
Don’t you never do that, but just ;;iv 
’em a tap to settle ’em in their pL.s' 
and the wad to liold ’em in. and tliat 
all. S'pose you ram 'em hard, wLi 
then ? ” 

“ They couldn’t get out of the banvl, 
I said, liazarding an answer. 

“ Oil, yes, they could,” chuckled th 
old man; “but they get jammed ij 
rauiuied and flatteiieel and kiincL- 
about, so that tliey all run crooked wliei 
the gun’s tired, and you mi-ss vhu 
bird ,again. See 1 ” 

“ Yes, I sec,” I said ; and tlie old fclloi 
went on, 

“Fair charge o'powder, small cliarz 
o’ shot, and then there's I ight work for lii 
powder to do and it does it well. Ever; 
shot goes straight and you liits you 
birds. Tliere now, I just puts niy fittl 
’cu.shion cap on tlie nipple and the gun 
loaded, aiicl now I’m going to liave a slio 
at tlie sparrers, and so you two ha 
better be oil'.” 

Just then .Tack gave me a nudge, and 
turned to old Denny. 

“Yes, we'll go now, Denny,” I said 
quickly, “and we won’t touch the jean 
netons, nor the green, chisel peai-s, and, 
say— ” 

“ Well, wliat d’yer say ? ” .said the oli 
man, looking at us suspiciously. 

“Jack and I want to go out shooting, 
I exclaimed, desperately. “ Lend us you 

“ Lend you—my wliat 1 ” ho cried. 

“ Yourgun,” 1 said. “ Well take grea 
care of it, and you shall have half of al 
Vie shoot.” 

“ Lend you my gun I Wliat for?” 

“ To go shooting, Dennj', down in tie 
bog.” 

“Go shooting—down in thelx)g!”in 
replied, contemptuously. “I shook 
think not, indeed. No.” 

“ But vou’vc shown us how to load, 1 
s,aid. “ Now we want to practise.” 

“ Then want’ll be your master, my Ld 
for you’ll get no gun o’ mine. Twoloyi 
o’ fifteen want a gun ! What ue^t, ■ 
should like to know ! ” 

“ Two guns,” said Jack, sharply. 

“Here, don’t you be sarcy, Marstcr.bn* 
Robins,” said the old man, shaking « 
gnarled and wrinkled finger at my com 
panion. “Our Marster Jarge is qud< 
bad enough, and you make him worse 

“No, he doesn’t, Denny,”^ I said^ “hu( 
you’ll lend us the gun, won’t you? 

“Cert’nly not," lie .said, firnily. 

“ You lend it to us,” I said, “and weU 
buy you a whole canister—a pnnna 
canister of gunjKiwder for a iiresent. 

“ How do you know tlie.re’s sucli tliinzs 
as pound canisters?” said the old maiii 
sharply. 

“ Why we bought one last winter to 
make wildfire,” cried Jack. , 

“ And nice waste too. Tliere. I'c on 
both of you. Lend you my gun, inde.*;, 
What would Doctor Robins aiid^niatn'r 
say to me if you sliot yourselves ? _ . 

“ Sliot ourselves ! ’Tisn’t likely, sc 


Jack. ,., . 

“No,” said the old man. sturdily 
“’tisn’t likely, as you say, not with u'.' 
gun,not if you'd give me twenty tliousim 
pounds o’ powder.” i 

So saying, lie literally drove ns out "i 
the tool-house, and we walked ihseoiU'’ 


lately aw ay. 


“ Is the gun there still ?” said .D'-'l' 
me, about a week later. 
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“Yes,” 1 siiid ; “he always keeps it what a fellow you are! Any one would “ Yes, hut it all seems so artful,” 1 said, 
there now.” j think 1 wanted you to stetil it.” remorsefully. 

\\V walked on down towards the hog, j I was silent, for I felt the temptation “ Oh, I say, ^ou are getting soft,” cried 
DD'auing to go lisliing, and for some time ‘ strongly. Jack. “ Wheres the harm 1 It doesn't do 

uo farther allusion was made to the gun, | “Old Denny's a disagreeable old hunks, to tell everybody what you are going to 

till we .saw a rahlnt start up from our , or he'd have lent us the gun. Come on, do. Now, look here ; I’ve got my coat 
rery feet, and .lack struck an attitude as | let’s say w'e’ll have it. To-morrow, you slit, so that you can slip the stock in one 
if iiiming at it. j know, wo could have all the afternoon, side and the barrel the other; and you’ve 

'■('lick! Ring! Dead!” he exclaimed. ! and shoot no end of things. Then we got to get the gun at two o’clock to-mor- 
“1 should have fetched that down at i could put it back, and nobody would row, directly after dinner. You bring it 
once. I say, George, let’s borrow old J ever know.” down to the bottom of your garden and 

D*-nny’s gun.” i I shook my head again, hut Jack kept pass it over the wall to me, and tlien you 

“ What's tlie good of talking stuff 1 ” I : on trying to persuade me, till in a weak can go round, and I’ll wait till you come.” 
o’plied, discontentedly ; “ he wouldn’t [ moment I consented, and we made our “ I slian’C” I said. 

lend it to me.” , plans, which culminated in our going to “ Then I won’t ever speak to jtiu 

"No, 1 know that," he said, in a low the grocer’s and buying a quarter of a again,” ho cned, wrathfully : “I didn't 
voice, although we were right out on the pound of powder. think yon were such a cowai-d.” 

hog with no one within a ndle; “but let’s From there we went to Birch’s, the “ I’m not a coward,” 1 replied. 
i'oiTOW it when he's gone over to tlie grocer’s and draper’s, and bought two “ Y'es, you are; a regular coward. Y'ou 
town, and put it back at night.” pounds of shot j and from thence we went haven't the spirit of a mouse, or you'd 

I shook my head, but I could not help, round to the ironmonger’s and further come. Well, of all the sneaks!” 
leaning towarxls tlie idea. , lightened our pockets by tlie purchase of He spat uixin the ground in token of 

“ Don't waggle your head about in threepenny worth of percussion caps. his disgust with me, and, oneway and 

diat stupid way; there wouldn’t lie any I “That’s the way to throw ’em off the another, so roused me up that I grew 
hann. Why, what harm could it do the I scent,” said Jack, laughing. “Riggs will angry at last, and the result was that I 
gnnf" think we are going to make fireworks, recanted and agreed to get the gun and 

■' I didn't say that it would do the gun | and Birch’s that we mean to split tlie pass it over as he proposed, and we parted 
my harm,” 1 replied; “but I shouldn’t shot for our tishing-lines ; and old Coller the best of friends, 
like to take it.” i will suppo.se wo are going to hit the caps (Xe lit continued.) 

“I should,” .said Jack, sharply. “ Why, I with a hammer and make them po]).” 


ILDEKIiM THE AFGHAN: 


A TALE OF THE INDI.YN BORDER. 

By David Kkr, 

Author of “ The Boy Stave in hokharaf' *' From the Hudson to the Sevaf etc., etc. 


T fll vou what, Phil, I’m getting i 
ratlier tired of this. I came out 
here to see .Yfghanistan, and if all that 
vc're to see of Afghiuiistan is just the 
inside of this old fort, we might just as 
well have stayed in India.” 

^ “ That’s so. I thought we were going 
to have a real good time up here, but I 
guess this don’t look very like it.” 

So spoke Frank-Lcigliton and Phil 
Suranierton as they sat side by side on 
a gun-carriage in Fort Victoria and 
Watched the Nari frothing and roaring 
among the rocks below them, and the 
wide-winged vultures circling slowly 
overhead. I 


Our heroe.s had certainly some cause 
to lie discontented. For eight days iiast 
Jney had lieen shut up in the little fort 
lioilt by the Englisli some months liefore 
lo commiuid a jioint where several of the 
mountain pas-ses met, and where, there¬ 
fore, a well-garrisoned stronghold would , 
eoropletely block the passage of the tur- 
"uleut herder tribes. Major Carlton, who 
WM now in command of Fort Victoria, - 
nod strictly forbidden any straying he- ] 
yoTid the walls, and the Ixiys knew well 
'not. with all his good-nature, his notions 
of military discipline were as stern as 
''Ocington’s. 

Ws was all tlie harder to hear, inas¬ 
much as stirring events were taking 
Ploce all round them. The death of his 
two .Afghan allies had not delayed for an 
instant the movements of General Cal- 
whn, liaving .sent off Colonel 
“igliton's detacliment in broad daylight 
h'l' 1 ^^’lan Pass (in order to mis- 
L into expecting the real ■ 

from that quarter), had made a | 


CHAPTER xvn.—THE MIDNIGHT CRY. 


forced march up the Nari Gorge in the ! Just at that moment a little fair- 
dead of night, entered the enemy’s , haired girl, with a face so round and 
country from the opposite side, and thus, rosy that one could hardly believe she 
as Mr. Ruinmerton remarked, with a had really been bom in scorching India, 
chuckle, “ got Mr. Ilderim in a cleft [ came running across the dry, dusty 
stick.” I courtyard, followed by a white-robed 

As yet, however, no one knew how the Hindu ayah (maid). 

British attack had succeeded, though the | “ Here comes Pussy 1” cried Leighton, 
fact that not a single Marri or Beluchi i whisking her up on to his .shoulder, and 
had been seen near the fort since the - galloping round and round with Phil at 
passage of General Calverley’s column his heels, the two boys roaring like bulls, 
seemed to show that even these tameless and little Amy lauglung and clapping her 
fighters had serious work to occupy them tiny hands in glee. 

elsewhere." I The noise was sufficient to break even 


“ It would be exciting if some of II- 
derim’s crowd were to make for this fort 
while the general’s away 1 ” said Phil; 
“ we d have some bustle t/ien, in spite of 
him 1 ” 

“ No such chance 1 ” rejoined Leigliton, 
ruefully. “Don't you remember how 
Major Carlton told us, when we asked 
him to let us come up here with him, that 
he only gave us leave because there 
wasn’t the least chance of any fighting V 
“And I reckon he meant it, too, or 
he’d never have brought his wife and 
that little girl of his, and Mrs. Calverlev 
too, when he might just as well have left 
’em snug at Sibi.” 

“I'm very ^lad he dul bring ’em, 
though,” said Frank, “ for they keep the 
place alive a bit, and that little Am,y’s a 
erfect little pet. If it weren’t for them 
think I should just lie and sleep all day, 
like old Fred yonder.” 

And he pointed with a grin to the 
motionless figure of Ullmann, who, lying 
on his hack in the sliade of the wall, with 
his broad face turned up to the sky, was 
snoring like a grampus. 


I^llmann’s slumbers, and slowly raising 
his great yellow head, he stared around 
him with a look of bewilderment which 
sent both his comrades into roars of 
laughter. 

t “ Look out, Pussy 1 ” said Frank, start¬ 
ing back ill pretended terror ; “here’s a 
great big lion coming to eat you up 1 ” 

I Ullmaiin, taking the hint, at once 
dropped down on his hands and knees, 
ana advanced towards them, growling 
formidably. Frank began rearing and 
kicking like a frightened horse, while 
Phil, seizing the supposed lion's tail, 
barked like twenty dogs at once. In 
another moment all four were rolling 
over and over each other with the most 
deafening cric.s, little Amy's touzled head 
appeariii.g and disappearing like a float¬ 
ing cork amid the whirhxiol of arms and 
limbs, while the ayah looked on with a 
wondering grin ; and even the Goorkha 
sentinels along the wall, used as they 
were to the (nicer proceedings of the 
young “.sahibs,' opened their small black 
eyes in .a stare of amused astonish- 
^ iiieut. 
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But even a child’s power of romping 
has its limits, and Amy, having rumpled 
her frock, crushed her collar, lost the 
comh that fastened her hair, and tumbled 
the hair itself like a bunch of seaweed, 
began to feel as if she had had almost 
enough of it. 

“ tired,” said she, sinking down into 
the shady nook 
from which Ull- 
mann had ris¬ 
en; “I don’t 
want to play 
any more. Tell 
me a story, 

Fafa” (this was 
her name for 
Frank), “ all 
about little 
girls and wick¬ 
ed giants.” 

“All right,” 
answered 
Leighton, who, 
although he 
had as much 
notion of in¬ 
venting stories 
as a hippopo¬ 
tamus, was per¬ 
fectly ready to 
try whenever 
he might be 
called upon. 

“ Once upon a 
time there was 
a little girl who 
wore a pink 
frock, and sat 
at the window 
all day feeding 
sparrows and 
robin - red¬ 
breasts and 
little dickie 
birds. Now 
there was a 
wicked old 
giant in that 
country, who 
lived inside a 
volcano, and 
poked up his 
ugly old black 
head through 
the crater 
whenever he 
wanted a 
breath of fresh 
air, just like a 
sweep at the 
top of a chim¬ 
ney. One day 
he caught sight 
of this nice 
little rosy- 
cheeked girl 
sitting at her 
window, and 
thought how 
nice she would 
be to eat. So he 

seized her in his horrid black fingers, and 
was just opening his great ugly mouth to 

§ obble her up, when a big bluebottle fly 
ew right down his throat, and set him 
coughing so that he coughed his wicked 
old head off. That’s all.” 

“ Oh, I don’t like that story at all! ” 
cried Amy, shaking her long looks in 
grave disapproval; “it isn’t nice one bit! 
Here’s papa coming, and I’ll ask him to 
tell me one.” 

“Well, boys, I’ve got some good news 
ir you,” said Major Carlton, swinging 


up his little pet like a doll in his strong 
brown hands ; “ 1 dare say you’ve been 
grumbling at me finely these last few 
days, for keeping you shut up this way ; 
but remember that if you were to go be¬ 
yond the walls and get shot or stabbed 
by some prowling Beluchi (as you very 
easily might, let me tell you), I should 


** Striking fiercely with the heavy butt-end." 

have no one but myself to blame for it. | 
However, the scouts whom I sent up the , 
pass this morning report all safe, so if ' 
you care to go out to-morrow and try if 
you can bring us home some game for 
dinner, I’ll send a few fellows with you 
who’ll find you some if there’s any to be 
had on this side of the border.” I 

“ Hurrah !” shouted Frank, flinging his j 
sun-hat high into the air; “you are a I 
brick, major, and no mistake ! I say, Phil, I 
won’t we dream of wild beasts to-night 1 ” I 
♦ * * * 


But it was from no dream of sport 
that Frank Leighton was startled just 
about midnight. It had been long before 
he slept, and even in his sleep he was 
haunted by vague images of terror. 

He dreamed that as he stood looking 
down from the wall upon the stream of the 
Nari, the river began to swell and rage till 
it overflowed 
its banks and 
spread all 
around thefort, 
rising higher 
and higher 
every moment 
One by one, 
ArthurWolfert, 
Ullmann, the 
inajor,Phil,and 
his father, dis- 
1 under 


the boiling 
waves, which at 
last broke over 
himself with 
such a deadly 
chill that he 
started and 
awoke. 

What was 
that sound that 
broke so sharp¬ 
ly on the still 
night airl 
Could it be a 
rifle-shot? 

It was, and in 
an instant it 
was answered 
by another 
sound never to 
be forgotten by 
any one who 
has once heard 
it — the harsh, 
horrible yell of 
the Beluchi 
war-cry. 

What hap¬ 
pened after 
that Leighton 
could never 
have told. He, 
was dimly con¬ 
scious of rush¬ 
ing half-dress¬ 
ed towards the 
outer wall, 
snatchingarifle 
from the hands 
of a wounded 
Goorkha, firing 
it at haphazard 
into the gloom, 
and then stnk- 
iiig fiercely 
with iU heavy 

butt-end at the 

wild faces that 
surged nP 
around him m 


Suddenly there came a hoarse whispc 
in Leighton’s ear; , . 

“ Frank, my boy, this is a bad nu 
ness ! ” , 

“ How’s that, Mr. Summerton ? 
getting the best of it, aren’t we 1 , 

“ I fear that won’t help J 

Don’t you see that to come vp the 
to us from Sibi, the foe P.'’ 
wiped out the garrison at Sibi 
there goes our only chance of help 
outside ! ” 


(To bt cemtinued.) 
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DICK’S DOG. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author 0 / •• Aibing’s Little Joke,” “The Telltale," etc., ele. 
PART I. 



Welt, you aren't a beauty anyway.” 


ow would you like 
to be served so ? ” 
“Haw! haw! 
Hark to Dick Ro¬ 
berts preaching ! 
Isn’t it a joke?” 

“ Well, it is a 
shame to worry a 
poor beast that 
way, and I won’t 
have it, for one.” 

“Hit him again, 
he’s got no friends,” 
criecTanother of the 
boys. 

“ That’s just it,” 
returned Dick, hot¬ 
ly ; “but you have 
got to hit me. Bill, 
for I am going to stand his friend, if no- 
oody else will. Now, will you let him be 1 ” 
Certainly they would, for they were 
well aware that their sturdy schoolfellow 
had fists of his own, and those of them 
le^ cared to deal with a boy like Dick 
'fbo had been readiest in tormenting an 
ammal that couldn’t stand up for itself 
Jgainst them all. That was what they 
|iad been about. A stray, starved-look- 
'i® cur having found its way into the 
'”^*1 this pack of mischievous lads, 
with nothing better for their idle hands 
fo do, must needs tie an old tin kettle to 
Its tail, and amuse themselves by chevy- 
mg it about till the poor brute was half 
laad with fright. 

Then Dick, coming up to see what 
fflight be the sport, hiid interfered in its 
“lour and they all knew he meant what 
™ ^d, so after a little more jeering they 
take possession of 
•lieir victim, penned up in one comer of 
Adewrted quarry, where it had vainly 
1 1 .° *** persecutors, 

flick had some difficulty in getting near 
It ^ jseeping it still while he undid the 
' lattemig thing from its tail. The dog 
“^ed ^ thoroughly scared to distin- 
fnwids from enemies, so it growled 
1 little and snapped feebly at Dick’s 



hands, and tried to run off with the 
I broken kettle still jangling behind. But 
having not much bark or bite left in its 
lean body, it ended by submitting to 
Dick, who set the tail free from that 
alarming encumbrance, then' addressed 
himself to coaxing and soothing it, and 
soon made the poor cur understand that 
he at least meant it no harm. This boy 
was fond of animals, and had the knack 
of winning their confidence. 

“Never mind, they shan’t hurt you, 
and you can come home with me, and 
have a bone. Why, whatever have people 
been doing to you ? ” 

He iniglit well ask. It was a skinny 
mongrel, rather bigger than a terrier, 
with a blunt nose and a ragged tail, a 
beast at which well-bred dogs would have 
turned up their noses and wagged their 
tails in contempt, for dogs that can take 
example by men are apt to show a good 
deal of pride in their way. Its rusty, 
stubbly coat, ragged and worn in patches, 
was bespattered with mud and marks or 
bleeding. It had one ear half bitten off 
in a recent affray, as well as other sores, 
and when it tried to go it went sadly 
lame, now that it was no longer hunted 
into wild activity. Nobody knew where 
it came from, or to whom it belonged ; 
that was why the boys of this out-of-the- 
way village, never over-well disposed 
towards strangers, had taken it for fair 
game. 

“ Well, you aren’t a beauty anyway,” 
said Dick, after looking over his new ac¬ 
quaintance. “ But all the same, it is a 
sname to ill-use you lik§ that, and I must 
see what I can do for you, so cheer up, 
old fellow, and put your best foot fore¬ 
most.” 

The first thing he did was to bring it 
to a pool of rain water close at hand, 
where the dog eagerly took a good long 
drink, showing itself to be not mad at all 
events, if people would only stop driving 
it out of its wits. Dick gave it a bath, 
washed away the blood and dirt, and exa 
mined the hurts, all which it seemed to 


I take as done for its good, looking up into 
I his face with timid, wistful eyes, and a 
I little whine of thankfulness. Then he 
called to it to follow him ; but as it held 
back, and limped painfully over the 
stones, he settled the matter by taking it 
up in Ids arms to carry home. 

Staggering along under his burden, 
awkward from the size rather than the 
weight of such a bag of bones, Dick had 
to cross only two or three fields to reach 
the small farmhouse where he lived. He 
brought it into the kitchen for his mother 
to take pity on, and she looked out a 
plate of scraps, which the poor dog gob¬ 
bled up as eagerly as if it had not tasted 
food for a fortidght; and his sisters 
j)etted it, and they all made so much of 
this poor vagabond, that the old family 
cat arched her back and pricked up her 
whiskers, and stalked uneasily about the 
room, looking quite jealous and ready to 
fly at the intruder, ^^’hen Dick’s father 
came home, he, too, seemed not so well 
pleased to see his son’s hew pet, growling 
I out that the house wasn’t a hospital for 
' half-dead dogs ; but he made no positive 
j objection to its stopping the night, and 
Dick took it upstairs with him to his own 
little cupboard of a room. 

Next morning he was making interest 
in the kitchen for a drop of milk to give 
it, when his father came in and a^ed 
! what business that cur had to be taking 
I up the best place before the fire. 

“ It’s fit for drowning, and nothing 
else,” was his opinion ; “ why didn’t you 
I do that in the quarry, and save the trou- 
: ble of bringing it home?” 

“ But I want to keep it, father; won’t 
you let it stay ? ” 

“No fear; there's quite enough useless 
beasts about the place already. Kick it 
out! ” 

“ Oh, father ! ” pleaded Dick. 

“He has been such a good lad at 
school,” said his mother, putting in a 
word for her son’s wish, though she too 
had been holding up her hands over this 
new mouth to feed. 

“ So he ought, with all I have to pay 
for his schooling ! ” quoth the farmer, 
who was out of humour in those weeks, 
after a bad harvest. “Boys and dogs 
cost about as much, and are of as little 
use nowadays. It’s a blessing they don’t 
tax boys, anyhow; I wonder them Go¬ 
vernment chaps never think of it 1 ” 

“ Well, I tell you what,” said Dick; 

“ you let me keep him—he won’t eat but 
bones and scraps—and I’ll get up half an 
hour earlier every morning to pump 
water and cut swedes for the dice]). 
Won’t you make a bargain, father?” 

“ H’m 1 When I was a lad I had to get 
up an hour sooner than any of you, and 
turn my hand to whatever was going, 
willy nilly,” said the old man, taking up 
his favourite text, that boys and every¬ 
thing else are not what they used to be. 

But when he had grumbled over it a 
bit he did not refuse Dick’s offer, and it 
became agreed that the dog should stay 
to be made the best of. 

So all winter Dick got up long before 
daylight and went out, in frost and wet. 





to his extra work, that he might earn the Oui 

mind about It, lie gave the name of La k 
“wrliaps as a hint of his own early 
rS on its behalf. Lark was not urn 
grateful; from the first u 
to Dick, plainly recognising 
master, and no one c 

Sf.rrhlivk for 

time it did not get over a 
shrink from the company ot all other 
creatures with two legs. It slept beside 
Dick’s bed. When he went to school it 

kept out of the way, amusing Itself no¬ 
body knew how ; then at tweWe o dock 
it was always waiting at a certain turn | 
of the road, ready to welcome his de 
liverer with joyful friskings and wag- 
of its rji4?ged tail. It would not 
farther, 'knowuig by experience 
, ” to be trusted. 

ake it follow— 
round its neck, 
the ground 


it attached itself 
.„t,“id;-.g him as its 
came forward to dis- 
It trotted about 


disposition 


gings 
come 

that not every schoolbov is 
Nobody but Dick could mn 
not even by tying a rope r 
for then it simply lay down on the ground 
and let itself be (Wagged along and almost 
strangled in the attempt. Lark was a 
dog of much determination, for all its 

helpless airs. , , , , 

Both at home and at school grmt tun 
was made of Dick’s dog and his affection 
for such a useless beast. But this lioy, 
too, had a grain of doggediiess m him. 
He never minded what people saicl, but 
took all the more care of poor Bark, 
foraging for it so well that it soon began 
to grow fat, though haixlly more hand¬ 
some than ever. Under kind treatment 
itgriulually recovered its spirits, so tai 
as to Uke to barking, whereas at hast il 
had never had heart for more than f 


A Clever Friend. 


By Professor Hoffma>>, 

Author 0/ - Modom Masu." - Drauring-room Amu^omout,." etc. 

iMRT xn. 

I the loan of a half-crown, marked Ml 
earlier may know it again, and a lady f pwk 

at. kerldnef. First, however, I wall ask 
To choose one of these two oranges. ^ 

,ro- you have, this one, or this one. 

•ks ‘ It is obvious that the choice niaj fa 
don prepared or on the unprepared orange, 
the prepared one will alone ser 
puriwse of the trick. \on are howc 
mrcd for either event If the 
be chosen you say, “ I am to take « 
dsts my trick t Very good ; it is all the 
and me. This other will not be want(Hl, 
rnal as weU cut it up for refreshment p 
cus- Accordingly you cut it into ciuf.”®” 
lers, it to the company, so as mdirectl 
wwa tUarn wn« Tio nreuaralioii auou 


Tr the neophvte has l)een ddyently prac- 
1 tlsing the sleights described in our c... 
mimliers, he should by this 
tained a fair amount of dextentj. 
enable him to test his progress, I now 
iiose to descrilie a few more emu tn 
and first and foremost a bnlliant little illu 
which I will call 

THE DIf>SOLVl^^Cf COIN, 

Tlienecessary .apparatus forthi-s feat con 
of an ordinarj- glass chamiiagne tumbler, 
a disc of clear glaM exactly httmg its int. 
space at bottom. According to the 

toniary dimensions of chamiiagne tnnil 
loiiiai j Ik, about tin 


• The trick has really nothing whatever to do with 
chemistry, but it is on ii.\iom in coniuriiig niways to cli- 
rect the gpecular.itjna ot the company into a quarter as 
remote as possible from the true explanation. Thus a 
really chemical trick is introduced as (say) a feat oi 
de.Merity—a feat of dexterity as depending on an 
arithmetical principle, and so on. We trust, by the 
way, that the ytmng conjurer will not infer, from an 
occasional direction to unike some scarcely accurate 
statement, tiiat we are disposed to undervalue the 
virtue of truthfulness. “ Tell Uie truth and shame 
the devil" should l>e the motto of every manly Eng¬ 
lish Iwy; but the whole of the conjurers story Is pro- 
I fesscdly a romance, and adherence to strict facts is no 


tu hlir;, thtvc 
novelist under tb 
onjurer, as Roi^rt-HoU' 
actor playing tlie P^ < 
of bis “patter « 


more to be expected of him, tn 
than from a poet or a 
stances. The conjurer. 
puts it, is “an 
and the statemeuU 
words of Uls part. 


¥1)6 Owi\ ‘Pkpef. 
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,^-ik you to fiear in mind that np to this mo¬ 
ment it has never been in iny j>ossesriion for 
one instant.” 

^leanwlnle you have seonred and palmed 
in your ri^^ht hand the ^Iu,ss disc. Wiien , 
you receive tlie half-crown you lay it upon 
thenla-ss disc, takin*; cafe to avoid any tell- ! 
Ule “chink,” and hold the two in the hand , 
to;^lher. Then taking the handkerchief in 
tlie left hand, you say, “T must now place 
the coin in darkness for one moment, whicli 
[ will do hy covering it with the haadker- 
cltief.” Vou throw the handkerchief over tlie 
coin and disc in the right liand, hut in the 
act of doing so slule the disc fr)rward . 
and the coin l«u*k\vanl between the fingers | 
and thumb: then fr<*m outside take liold , 
of the gla^^^s disc (tiuough the handker- j 
chief) with the fingers and thumb of the 
left hand. Let the coin fall Ixick into ! 
the iKilrn of tlie rigiit haiul, withdraw that 
hand, and with it instantly take hold of your , 
wand, which sliould l>e either under your 
arm or on the table. Then, advancing to tlie 
person holiling the gla.s.s of w’ater, you aav, 

“ Will you be kind enough, sir, to take hold 
of the half-crown, and hold it, still covered 
bv the handkerchief, over the glass of water ?” 
He takes the supposwl coin with his di.s- 
enjaged hand, and holds it over the glass, 
while yon spread the folds of the handker- | 
'•hief so that tlioy may full gracefully round 
the sides. “ Now, sir," you (* 01111000 , “ I am 
.coing to count thme, and at the word 
ihiw’ I want you to drop the half-crown . 
into the glass. All !« very (piiet, please, for ' 
a moment, tluit you may hear it fall. One, 
two. three!” The disc is drojiped into the ' 
;ilas5 with an audible chink. “Now, ladiee 
and gentlemen, you are all quite aware that 
silver in a general way will certainly not ‘ 
dbsolve in cold water, but a little magic | 
make? all the difference. I have only to 
wave ray wand once, twice, three times a1x)ve 
the "lass, and to count seven (that is merely , 
to give the charm time to operate), and the 
lialj crown will Imj completely dissolved, 
dne, two, three, four, five, six, skv'KN ! May j 
I ask you to remove the handkerchief, sir, l 
and report to the coinjiany whelher I have , 
{•erformed my undeiiakiug?” Tlie handker- j 
chief Ls removed, and the siij)[>o.sod lialf- 
(Town has vanlslied, the disc ol glass in its 
position at the Inittom being cbmpletely in¬ 
visible. The •complelcuess of tlie illusion is 
hardly credilile until tested by actual experi- | 

mtnt. ‘ I 

“Curiously enough.” you continue, “the 
qnsdity of the water is not at ull aflected. | 
wiU yon taste it, sir?” (to the person hold- ■ 
iok' the glass, at the some time giving him a 
private hint to take a good pull). “ Hi, stop 
a bit! I didn’t mean yon to take as much 
Jw that. Tin very much afraiil ” (here you 
gaze anxiously into the water), “I’m very 
much afraid you’\ e swallowed the lialf-crown 
~y«} you certainly have. Who lent me the 


; half-crown? You, sir, was it? Well, I’m 
very sorry, biit you see vvhat lias liapj>ened. 
The only way for you to get l»ack your half- 
, crown is for you to take this gentleman home 
with yon—you will Iiave to keep him as long 
as he lives, and when he dies you can liave 
himo^iened,—it won’t cost more tlian a couple 
of guiuea.s,—and then you can get back your 
half-crown again. Wliat do you .siiy ? Vou 
don’t Ciire to wait so long.* I really don’t 
know what else to do. Stay ” (refiectively), 
“ fKjrliaps that mirfht answer. I vvill try, if 
you like, whether the magnetic attraction of 
my wand is strong enough to bring up the 
coin. Oj;>en your mouth, sir, if yon plea.se, 
{US wide as you (van.” Vou place the end of 
the wand in .it, and wait the result with ap¬ 
parent expectation, but nothing happens. 
“ The attraction is not quite strong enougli,” 
you remark, and endeavour to int^rease it liy 
rubbing the wand vigorously on your left coat- 
sleeve, then phvoe it in the mouth again. 
“ Ah, that is wtter,” you cx(daim, and after 
a moment’s pause remove the wand, and, 
running the right hand smartly along it, pro¬ 
duce the coin apparently from its tip. In 
order to do this neatly you should liave ]>re- 
viously allowed the coin to drop from the 
palm on to the lingers, and clipjied its etlge 
lightly between the first and second fingers, 
when a slight upward push with the thumb, 
as the fingers, leave the wand, will bring it 
into view in tlie most natural manner pos¬ 
sible. 

“1 am very glad we have got the coin 
back,” yon resume, “ liecauso I want to show 
you a furtlier exjieriinent with it. I intend 
to pass it, if pos.sible, into the orange tliat 
gentleman is holding. First, however, I will 
ask the owner to make sure that that is the 
original half-crown, and not a sulistitute. 
You identify the maik, sir? Very good. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want yon to 
watch me carefully. Here is the half-crown ” 
—you take it between the thumb and middle 
finger of the left hand, in readiness for the 
tourniquet {^ce page 115), and tuck the wand 
under the left ami)—“I take it so." (You 
make tlie motion of taking it in the right 
hand, but let it fall, by the tournnjiiet, into 
the palm of the left, which sliould instantly 
move back to the wand, jind draw it outfroin 
under the arm.) “Atlention! one, two, 
three ! Pas.s ! ” You make a throwing motion 
with the rigdit hand, open it, and .show it 
empty. “ Slow, sir, if you will cut open the 
orange you will find the half-crown.” (This 


* Some 8 uch observntion is pretty sure to l)e ! 
made, but whether or not, yon must suppose that J 
it has been made, and proceed accordingly. This | 
is nn artiilce of constant use in conjuring, where { 
the performer desires to get a pretext for some j 
necessary action. The remainder of the audience. ' 
if they concern themselves at all about the matter, I 
ASBuiue that the observation wns made in too low a J 
tone for them to hear it. or that you h.ive answered 1 
a mere look 011 the part of the objecting spectator. 


is done and the substitute half-crown found.) 
“ Do you sec the mark umm it ? ” The holder 
sees your mark, wliich lie takes to Ik* f/nr 
mark, and confidently answem, “Vc.*?.” 
“ Then kindly hand it to the owner—^topoiie 
moment, I am afraid it is rather juicy,” (^'o^l 
wipe it with your handkerchief, and in so 
doing excliange it forthe borrowed half-crown, 
which remained in your left liaud ; tlion liand 
this to the fiwner, who of course reports that 
it is the identical luilf-crown he lent. 

I fear that this elaborate description may 
api>ear somewhat long-winded, bul the trick, 
well i>erformed, i.s w< rtliy of any stage ; and 
many high-class professional.^ make a great 
efi'ect with it. I have therefore thought it 
well to give oven the minutest detail, Ijoth of 
Hpee<?ii and action, though in the former par- 
tKuilar theexliibitorinay of course depart from 
the text as mncli as he ]>lea.scs. Thougli tedioua 
in descrijitioii, the whole trick (which, Ik* it 
rememlierod, includes three distinct magical 
efi’eots) should in actual practice Ik* workeil 
“inside” (as the Yankees say) of ten 


THE VAXISHTNG-HALFri^XXV BOX. 

This Ls a little round I>ox of bniss or Iwix- 
w'ood, one incli or a little less in height hy 
nearly one and a lialf in diameter, and costing 
usually one sliillin^. Its internal diameter is 
exactly tliat of a halfpenny. The bo.x 'vx'iU 
stand the minutest examination, and vet a 
halfjwnny placed therein will apjxjar and dLs- 
appear at pleasure. 

TIio secret lie,s in the use of a s])ecially“ 
prepared halfpenny, one side of which is 
covered with some bri'dit-coloured papier. Tlio 
top and bottom of the box inside are lined 
with jmper of the same colour. 

To use the box, a halfpenny is borrowed 
and the prejvared one secretly suhstituted for 
it. This latter, supiiosed by all to lie the 
liorrowed coin, is tlien placed in the 1k)x, in 
such manner that it shall fall with the pa])cred 
side upward. The box, being cU>sed, is shaken 
up and down, when the rattling proves that 
the coin is still there. The coin is (lien com¬ 
manded to j>ass to such quarter a-s may bo 
necessary for the puqiose of the trick (and 
where the original Iia.s meanwhile been place(i 
by the jierformer or his assi.staiit). The 1k)x 
is again shaken, but thU time from side to 
side, in wliich direction the coin, having no 
play, prodiiccus no nittling. Deing o])ened and 
exhibited, the pa|>ered side of the coin is 
seen, and is naturally taken to bo tlie bottom 
of the box. If it is desired to reproduce tlie 
coin, the box is again clascd, .shaken up and 
down to prove by the sound that the coin has 
returned, and the coin is llien tilted out into 
the hand, when it will naturally fall -with the- 
unprepared side npi>erino8t. In tlio act of 
returning it to the owner it is again ex¬ 
changed for the borrowed <‘oin. 

(To be eondtiued.) 


THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND: 


Tn the reign of Jaine.s vi., the earldom of 
I Orkney was held hy the son of Robert ' 
•btnart, the natural sou of .James v., who ! 
rilled iiis va-ssals in a very arlfitrary manner. 
Not much notice was tal^en of his proeeed- 
laxp, however, until he was charged with 1 
hijijli treason for making a mi.siake in lii.s j 
L»tin grammar. | 

Hw father Juid built the ca-stle at Binsa 
knd he li.vl repaired it, and in coniuiemora-! 
turn ot these facts he had u tablet erectcil • 
"'er the gates on which Ava-s inscrilKnl, ' 
“Robertas Stuartus, Filius Jacobi fjuinti, ^ 
ue.x Stolorum, hoc Edifioiuin instnixit, Sic 
est, et erit.” Wliat he intended to say] 
that Rnbertu.<* wa.s the .son of James v., j 


THEIR STORY AND LEOEND. 

PAKT VII. 

the King of the Scots, bul owdng to using 
Rex in the nominative instead of Regis in 
tlie genitive, he mode out tliat Rol)ortus was 
the King of the Scots in.stoad of Jacobus. ] 
He wini duly tried on the charge, and then j 
other circunistam‘cs of his conduct coming to j 
light, he W’as Is-hcaded on fith February, 1(514 ‘ 
—the most terrible example on record of the , 
I>erils of false declen.sion. ' 

From Flodden we have llms gone with the | 
Sinclairs t<^) the far north. On our way Rack 1 
we can hardly pass without mention the ! 
tiiic-st pile of buildings in Snthcrlan<].shirc. i 
Dunrobin, liowever, is u imxlem residential ; 
mansion, owing its archilectual features to ] 
Sir Charles Bany, who iiad charge of the | 


reconstruction between 18^4.5 and 1851; and as 
the Earls of Sutherland—Sutherland, Cordon, 
or Leveson-CJower—Jiiake .so small a figure 
in Scottish history, we can very well hasten 
on to more profitable localities. 

Dunrobin claims to i)e “the oldest in- 
hahitod house” in Scotland, and Dunvegan, 
in Skye, claims to l>e “ tlie oldest inhabited 
c;i.stle.” The hidden meaning of the some¬ 
what contnuiictory phra.ses we leave toothers 
to explain. Dunvegan, liowever, has been 
the stronghold of the Macleixls fur eeuturi(.(s, 
whatever may l)e the date of the ]>rcscnt 
building. In it. as in Sir M'alter’.s day, are 
still preserved tlie desk and broadsword of 
Rorio Mohr and hia huge driiiking-hom. 
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which the heir of Macleod had to drink off at 
a draught wlien he arrived at manhood, and 
there is still heard the distant roar of the 
cascade, known as Horie's Nurse, from tlie 
chief having used it as liis lullaby, and slent 
Itest in its vicinity. There are still to fw 
seen the sTjuare dnnking-cup of the Kings of 
Man, and, greatest treasure of all, the Fairy 
Banner of Dunvegan. 

A strange legend is that of this piece of 
faded stxff so jealously guarded in its glass 
case. It seems that the Macleod of the time 
promised to marry a fairy, who gave him this 
green flag which would protect him, if waved, 
when he or any of his family were in distress. 
It might, however, be waved only three 
times, for at the third call its virtue w*ould 
vanish. Macleod proved faithless to the giver, 
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in their cabins; but the possessors very 
naturally declined, as it seemed such a 
terrible come-down to sacriflce the last wave 
of the banner of the Macleods to cure Die 
potato rot I 

In the far past Dunvegan belonged to the 
Macdonalds ; but there came a time w'hen a 
Macdonald had but a daughter bom to him, 
and she married Macleod of Harris, and by 
him had a son. The Macdonalds were 
thinking of whom to choose as their chief 
when the old man died, and the lady of 
Harris was plotting and scheming that his 
grandson should succeed him. The Macleod 
liiniself was innocent of any plot against his 
father-in-laws life, but one day the tempta¬ 
tion came and found him ready. Macdonald 
of Dunvegan was approaching on a ^isit to 


dashing their spray np the castle walls, there 
arriveu a messenger, asking shelter for the 
Macdonald, whom the gale had driven ont of 
liis course. “ They are welcome, tell them 
to come in,’* said the Macleod. And in a feu 
minutes in they came—Macdonald, his pi{ier, 
and tw’elve men. On the table was a boar'» 
head, a dish of ill omen to the Macdonalds: 
and so Donald Gorm and his men passed 
down beneath the salt as far away from the 
Macleo<l gentry as they could get. 
this, Dunvegan made a plau^e lieside hinMdt, 
and called out, ** Macdonald of Sleat, come 
and ait up here.” ** Thank vou,” replied the 
Macdonald, *‘111 remain wnere I am; Imt 
rememlier, that wherever Macdonald of Sleat 
sits, that's the head of the table ! ” 

When dinner was over Macleod’s dirk was 



and married a mortal with money. The 
fairy was angry and cast a 8i>eH over the 
Macleod country, and all the women brought 
forth dead sons and the cows dead calves. 
Knowing not what to do, he seizetl the magic 
liannor, gave it a wave, and liehold ! the 
spell ceased, and living sons and living calves 
t<K)k the place of the dea<l ones. Some time 
afterwanls he again got into difficulties in a 
battle, and it seenie*! as though it was all up 
with him, when fortunately liaving the flag : 
handy, he gave it a wave, and he won a great 
victory. The flag ha«l thus lieen waved 
twice, and the ^la(ie(Mls were very loath to 
wave it for the last time, unless they were ' 
well assured they could save thenuselves by ^ 
no other means. The conser^uence is that 
the flag is stowed away in the gloss case, and 
has not yet hn<l its third trial. Often when 
things have looked black, tlie flag has been 
thought of, but the chiefs of Dunvegan have 
consideitMl it best to wait a little longer liefore 
they called on the supernatural. The last 
time the people of the district were anxious it 
should be tried was when they were starving 


the Macleod. and the chief of Harris and his ' 
wife went off in their barge to meet him half- 
wav. Mocleod's barge was the bigger boat, 
and held the most men, and the chief sat in 
the stem an<l steered, wiiile his scheming 
wife sat by his side. As he got farther out 
into the Clinch a thick sea fog came on, and 
all at once he saw his father-in-law's Iwirge 
looming through the mist. Instinctively his 
hand was pressing the helm to starb^rd, 
when his wife gripped the wTist and wins- | 
j)ered in his car, “Macleod, Macleod, there’s 
only that largel«twixt you and Dunvegan.” 
The hint was taken, the course remained un¬ 
altered, and the Macleods striking the Mac¬ 
donald large amidshiiis, crashed tlirough her 
and rowe<l on triumpnantlv to Dunvegan to 
claim it in the name of tliefr cliieftain s son. 

A strange family are the l>nnYegan Mac- 
le<Kls for uncomplimentarv legends. There ' 
is another wild story of tlicirs concerning a 
Macdonald, in which, however, the ^lac- 
I donald gets the best of it. Donald Gorm of 
Sleat was at feud with the chief of Dunvegan, 
when one stormy night as the waves came 


{>as.scd down and was duly admired by all 
the Mactlonahl. “ Whv (lon’t you showyonr 
dirk, Donald?” asked ^Iacleoa; “I hear it ^ 
very line.” And Donald tiorm, seixing lu--* 
dirt in his right hand, held it up, “Here it t*- 
Macleo<l of Dunvegan, and in the best basd 
for pushing it home in the fonr-and-twentv 
islands of the Hebrides !” The speech wa* 
irritating to a degree, but as Macdonald wa* 
a stronger man than Macleod, the chief ot 
Dunvegan, flsliing fora compliment toextn- 
cate himself from a dilemma, asked, “.And 
where is the next best hand for 
dirk home in the four-and-twenty island^? 

“ Here ! ” said the rude giiest, throwing it 
into his left hand, and flourishing it in Dnn 
vegan’s face. , i i 

At betitiiiie Macleod told him that lie w* 
strewed a ham with fresh heather for hu* 
piper and his men, and prepared a chander 
tor himself next his own. “ Thank y«« 
Macleod, but I prefer to bide with my men 
Meanw’hile, one of the castle servanlj- Wi* 
wliispered to Macdonald as she I'*** 

the bam would l)e ashes before the tnoniini:. 
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tiud Donald Gonii, liein;' informed of this, led 
Ids men out by tlse. lurk door down to a hol¬ 
low rock, where they took shcdter. At mid- 
nijjlit the birn was fired by the Macloods, 
ami the sea and sky w'cre red witli flame. 
Diwive^an thought the a.slies of the barn 
covered all that was left of Sleat and his men; 
ami great was his dismay when in the earlv 
morning Donald Gorm and his twelve, with 
tlie piper scroecling in front of them, came 
saucily marching past the castle on their way 
down to their Ixiat. 

It was the ghost of this Donald Gorm that j 
drew the Macdonalds out of the castle of ■ 
Duntulm. Donald lay sick at Eilinhurgli, 1 
while a mysterious slamming of doors and . 
waging of tartans troubled the people of ' 
Dnntiuin. There seemed to l>e no connection ! 
between these two facts until a young man i 
from Kilmuir volunteered to sit up in Dun- 
tulin and speak to whatever ai))>eared, pro- j 
vitled he was armed with a sword and a 
Bible. The offer was joyfully accepted j the ' 
family retired to their rooms, and tlie young 
man sat down to supper in the great hall- At j 
midnight he heard tlie doors opening, and 
footstejw on the stairs came closer and closer, 
and before he could turn round tliere was 
Donald Gorm, in full tartan array, staring 
fixedly at him. “ What do you want with 
me, lionald? ” saiil the man with the dra>>’n 
sword and open Bible. “ I was in Edinburgh 
last night, and I am in my old castle to-night. 
Don’t l>e afraid, man : tell my son to stand 
for right against might, to be generous to 
the multitude, to have a charitable hand 
stretched out to the fKxir. Woe’s me ! w'oe s ; 
me 1 I liave spoken to a mortal and must ^ 
leave the castle to-night! ” The young man j 
was loft alone, and the news came soon that ' 
Thuiald Gorm liad died at Edinburgh. He; 
could not, however, leave hi.s beloved Dun- ; 
iuim, and so he returned to wander alxiut it ' 
until at the family could stand the poor | 
g!H)8t no longer—at least they said so. 

A stormy race with many a noble trait [ 
were these old Macdonalds. Their historians | 
tell us how their three great chiefs, Sleat, 
Kc[»poch, and Clanranald, are descended 
through Somorled from a King Godfrey ! 
Macdtmald of Argyll. Godfrey had four 
sons, the youngest of whom was this Somer- 
led, who was the strongest, bravest, and 
laziest of them all. For while Ids three I 
brothers were lighting and doing their work j 
in the good old fashion, Somerled was roam- ^ 
ing about tlie country liunting and fishing and ; 
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taking things easy generally. The old king 
tliouglit his youngest son an iml>ecile, but as 
it tunmd o>it he wps very much ndstaken. 

The men of tJie Western Islands lost tJieir 
chief, an<l looking about for a new one it 
occurred to them that this gigantic easy¬ 
going hunter and fisher was just the man ; 
and a deputation came to Godfrey asking for 
his i>ermission to invite Soinerled to return 
with them. The king sent them out after 
his son, and they found him by the Iwink of 
tlie stream salmon fishing. They told their 
errand and ofi’ertsl liim and his descendants 
the chicftainsjdji of the Isles for ever. He 
went asitle to think over the matter for a 
little time, and tlien returning, .said to thoin, 
‘•Islcsinen, there's a newly run salmon in 
the black pool yonder, if I catch him 1 
shall go with you as your chief; if I catch 
him not I shall remain where I am.” And 
lie t(K)k hi.s line, and the Islesmen sat (lo>vn : 
on the bank, to watch the result. The line I 
was thrown, and in a few minutes the fish 
had left the pool for the river Ixink; and 
8omerled became the first Lord of the Isles 
ami the greatest warrior of tlie west. 

But Skye has detained lus long enough. 
Bet us go .south a little. On tlie shores of 
the Sound, between Tlva and Mull, is the ' 
castle of TorJoi.'ik. Tlie Macleans of Tor- 
loisk were descended from Allan-a-Sop, 1 
whose story is remarkable. He was tlie ; 
son of Maclean of Duart, and after he had 
growTi into a tine strapping lad liis mother ; 
married Maclean uf Torloisk, who proved 
a very jealous, hardhearted step-father to 
him. Torloisk resolved to get rid of him;; 
and seeing one morning that his wife had 
put a ginlle-cake on the fire, so that he j 
might have liot bread for breakfast, he called , 
the boy to him, thrust the hot cake into 
his hands, and held them on it so that, 
they were severely burnt. Allan av.os sharp- * 
witted enough to un<lerstand the hint; and, 
resolving never again to enter the castle, 
shipped himself as a sailor on lioard one 
of the pirate vessels then plundering on 
the w’eslern seas. Working iii.s way jip he 
Itecame first caidain of a galley and'then 
chief of a tlotilla; and then he thought he 
would paj’ Ills motlier a visit. He found 
tliat his mother was dead and tliat a great 
change had come over his step-father, who 
now seemed most anxious to helji liim. As 
a matter of fact, the ol<I man wa.s afmid of 
liim, and was scheming how he could got 
him out of the way. At )a.stan idea occurred 


j to liim that he might involve him in his feud 
I with Mact^uarrie of I' Iva. “ My dear Allan." 

^ .said the old ra,scal, “ you have now waiulereil 
over the seas long enough ; it Ls time vou 
j should have some fcHJting on land, a castle 
' to protect yourself in winter, a WlUige and 
cattle for your men, and a liarlxnir to lay up 
vour galleys. Now liore is the island of 
Ulva near at hand which lies ready fervour 
occupation ; and it will cost vou no tro\ihl« 
save that of putting to doat^i tlie pre.seii; 
Laird of Ma<*(^uarrie. a mseless old cane who 
lias ciinilH'red the world long enough.” 

Allan was delighted at the sngge^ti<»n, 
and next tlay before noon be was at Ma<‘- 
Quarries house ; and as t!ic old chief did mu 
see how he could resist him, be rnatle liim 
welcome. Allan was so much touched by the 
seeinin" heartiness of his reception that Im 
resolved not to harm the old man. But as he 
went away lie told him with a sigh that liis 
entertainment liad cost him ven* ilear. The 
chief of Diva .asked for explanation,and.41lHn 
told him that he had come to kill him,but had 
changed Ids mind owing hi his kindnes.s, ami 
was again off to .sea in search of fortune, A 
shrewd man was the MacQuarric, and grasp¬ 
ing the situation on the instant, he ihas 
addressed his paiiing guest: “My dear Allan, 
who was it that ]*ut into your mind 
unkind a inirprise towanVi your old friend?— 
for 1 am sure it never aro>e from your own 
generous nature. It must have Ijeen oM 
Torloisk, who matle such an indifferent 
husliaiKl to your mother, and such an un¬ 
friendly step-falher to you when you were 
a helplc-ss Isiy ; hut now, when he sees you a 
bold and jxiweriul leader. lie desires to make 
a quarrel lietw'ixt you and those wbow'ere llie 
friends of your youth, if you con.sider this 
matter rightly, Allan, you will see that the 
estate and harbour of* Torloisk lie to the full 
as conveniently for you as those of I'lva, and 
that if you are dis]iosed (as is very natural) to 
make a settlement by force, it is much belter 
it should 1 h? at the ex{*ense of tlie old cliurl 
who never .sliowed you kiiidneH.s or counle- 
n.auce than that of a friend like me who 
always loved and honoured you.” It need 
scarcely lie said Unit .\llan reineiuliered the 
giixlle-cake ami was off across to Torloisk in 
ratlier less than no time. HLs step-father 
came to meet him, cx}>e' ting that he had duly 
I slain the MacQiiarrie. but great was his dis¬ 
may when Allan rcproaclied him for lii- 
treachery and ende«l by cutting liim down 
with his liuttle-axe. 


THE TURNING LATHE, AND HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 

By Fr.\nk Ciia.semoue. 


Y ou must now make the niotal liearing for j 
the mandril (Fig. 20). This can Ije matle 
of tin, zinc, iron, brass, orgun-inctal, tlie last 
l>eiug the best material. Frocure a blt^k of 
the metal vou choose four inches long, one 
and a half inches wide, and two inches tleep, 
and have it well squared up. Lay it with one 
of tlie tw’o-inch sides upwards, and mark along 
that side the line A B (Fig. 18), dividing the 
face of the block into two equal parts. Serve 
the opposite siile in the same way. ^lark I 
tlie mimlle points of these two lines and drill 
a hole right through the block through the.se ' 
jHiiots, making the hole a little less thanlialf i 
an inch in di.ameter at one side and a little 
more than half an in<di at the other, as seen 
in Figs. 18, ID, and 20. Next turn tlie bloc*k 
with one of the narrower shies upwards and , 
mark two jioinfa on it, one on eacli side of the 
nii«ld!e and seven-eighths of an inch from it, 
and drill holes tlirongh these two points right 
down tlirongh the block. These holes arc to 
l*e tliree-sixleentlis of an inch in diameter. 
Turn the block over and countersink the 
I'-'wer ends of the holes, as shown by the ' 


PART III. 

dotteil lines in Figs. 18 and 19. cutting the | the dotted lines in Fig. 10, and countersink 
countersinks square in plan and section, and the top ends of them as shown. Now get 
making them one-quarter of an inch deep. two l»olts with square ends, and haring 
Now cut the block in two along tlio line 1 liexagomU iiut.s to them. The liolts are to 


1 1 
i 1 

11 

A 11 

1 : 

1 

; . B 

11 

r-' ‘ - 

1 1 


Fig. 18. 


A B (Fig. 18). and place the upper half on one be three inches long and three-sixteenths ef 
side. . Mark two ]K>ints on the cut .surface of an inch in diameter, ant! the square henas 
the lower half along the middle Fnc and half are to fit into the sqiufre eaviii«> in the hot- 
an inch from tlie ends, and flril! holes right i tom of the lower block. Take off the nnt5 
through the block through these jMiints one- ' and place the Ixills, one in each, in the t'vu 
quarter of an inch in diameter, u-s show n by inner holes from IxjIow , upwanU. 
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ij|>^>erhalf on tbo ends of the Ixflts, and the 
'irinf? will be as represscnted in Fi«». 20. 
:syw iicrew the lower hah on to the toj) of the 


c to D, is to ]>o cut square, a.s sluiwn in the 
fi^nre, the otlier parts circular. The portion 
A to i is to Imvo a coarse thread cut ou it, 


It is \p Ih> Hve inches in diameter from c to 
k, hmr inches from g to A, and three inche.H 
fioru € to y. If you uso un iron wheel for 


1 I 

i i 


■w 


rr 


Fig. 19. 



fr-mt t]pri;;ht of tliC wootlen pop])et (Fif^. 171, 
that tlie front e«l^e of it is Ihisli with the ; 
ir»Kit etlpe of the upright, and the bearing- | 
b-leis in the centre. Use screws throe indies I 
I'ln^ ancl oiie-quarter of an iucli in diameter. 
Ilirough the top half drill a hole oue-ei^ditli | 
•ii an inch in diameter, from the top into 
t::t 'jearing liole, for oiling pnriioses. 



Fig. 20. 


Yon miLst now' make the mandril and 
rr>ne. The mandril is sJiowti in Fig. 21. 
T is must he nia<lo of steel, and as this is 
*.rv dilticull to make witliout a latlie, you 
laj better get it turned for you at an engi- 
tier's, which will .cost five or six shillings. 
Make & drawing of it, marking in the dimcii- 
'•vm as follows. The whole length from c 
'0 j is to be eight inches, 0 to l) is to he three 
aod three-quarter inches, i) to .\ half an indi, 
a to B one and a half inches, B to E one- 
Tiarter of an inch,/ to g half an inch, A to i 
•no and a lialf inches. The diameter at A is 
■‘1 he half an inch, at/A two inche.s, at E and 
half an inch, at .4 and D three-quarters of 
ill inch, and at C a little less. The portion, 


and the extremity pointed. The part, A B, is 
to fit into the lx*ariug-hole in Fig. 20. 



Fig. 23. 

Tlie cone (Fig. 22) must be turned out of 
hard wood; box is the best, but oak will do. 


the driver, these dimensions must ho altered 
to suit the three diflerent diameters of the 
’ driving wheel, so that the same cor<I will fit 
: each sj>ecd. It is to l>e two and a quarter 
' inches thick from o to rf, ea<*h division being 
three-quarters of an imdi wide, and having a 
! V-sha[>ed groove cut in the circtimferenee, 

I half an inch deep. The centre is to he liorod 
I through with a square hole, as .sliown in 
! Fig. 2N, to fit tightly on to the square? mrt of 
the mandril. Tlie end of the mandril must 
I luive a conical hollow, as shown by dotted 
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lines in Fig. 21. Fix the cone on the man- 
; dril, with the widest j>art towards tlie point. 

: The cone shwiild be forced q^uite up to the 
, jMiint I). Place tlie mandril m the liearing- 
; liole, and screw in the steel .screw* centre in 
I the l>ack upright of the iwppet, till the jniiiit 
I catches into tlie conical hollow cut in the end 
! of the mandril, and li.\ it there by tightening 
; the lock-nuts. These nuts are to Ixi one on 
1 each side of the ujiright. Connect the cone 
' with the driving wheel by an endless cord 
I passing tightly round both. Oil llie 1)earing 
j and centre, ami your mandril ought to revolve 
I freely and rapidly on working the treadle. 

j {To be continued ) 


THE “BOTS OWN” GORDON MEMORIAL FUND. 


^ Brought forward .. .. 27U 2 b 

■^feinber 30.—Collected by Walter P. Boau 
£1 55 . • C'oIIecte^l by G. J. II. 
(Ea»tl)ournc), £l Ks. 2d. ; Col- 
Ungh M. Turton (Hanover), 
i--. OiUet-ted byW. Burbidge(Windsor), 

' M.; From the Boys of lifussoorie 
-V, W'. Provinces, India, per 
rtlnif Stokes, Esq., head luastor, 

.. 0 s 


'•mber t-Collccted by A. F. Young 
’H- 2 o»).U 5 .; (; Blooiner(Midgley), Is.; 

Maxweij Edmonds (St. N'eoU), lOs. : 

by Valter J. Payn** (Brighton), 

I*.: Collected by H. Fsirholme (Lon- 
*•). £I Os. Id. ; C'oUecrted by Frank 
“adiii(X(jrthvupton), 6 b. Cd. .. .. 3 12 7 


(CoafriiuO’ojw r<;rcif<.-ci up to December 18.) 

£,. 8. d. 


Decemlsir 3.- -W. II. (Eagleslmm), 33.: 
llanililcr, Is.; E. S. (Dulwich), lAl. .. 0 4 C 

December 7.—Collected by Sydney Tlicakcr 
(York).0 10 9 

December 8.—Collected by Ernest Slardell, 

4s, Od.; J. M., 2s.0 0 6 

December 0.—.r. C., G. E., and F. M. (Cold¬ 
stream, Edinburgh), 6s ; Collected by 


Bertlo Barker (Doncaster), £1 5s-; Col¬ 
lected by U. .T. Pearson (London, W.), 8s.; 

W. P. J. (Battersea), Is. . 1 19 0 

December 11.- Collected byCbas. H. KishcT 
(Birkenhead), .Is. ; W, G. (Livesay), Is. : 

Collcfted by A. Payne, Jun. (.Stockport), 

<£1 : Collected by Allred Bosson (London, 

W.). 10s. 6d.; G. W. B, 2s. 6d.1 17 0 


s. d. 

December 15.—J. R. E. X. (Gla.s;:ow), 2 r. ; 

Collected by F. .lones (Paris), Ss,; 34, 

Kew Market, 4s. ..0 14 0 


December 10.—Collectetl by C. Ix^uis Hulmc 
(London, w.C.), 28. Cd. ; Collected ]»y 
Uiiiry Peac.h (Lticestor), £1 7a.; (.■ollecte<i 
by Bertie White (Tisbui^), Gs. 5d. 1 15 11 


December 18.—ITirce G'a (LiveiTVxd). 2s.; 

Tetley Street Paxvrd School (Ix)ndon, 

N.W.), 3s. 8d. ; Collected by L'jiu.so V. 

Wilniot (.Shorcham), 8«. 3d.; Collected by 
Harry Hughes (Shoreham), Ss. 6*1. .. 12 6 


Carried forward .. ,.£".10 5 0 
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Jakes K. white.—Y our beat way home 
would be from Quebec by the Allan or 
Douiiniou Lines: saloon fare to Liverpool 
60, 60, 70, or 80 doUars. The Cunard 
fares from New York to Liverpool range j 
from 60 to 125 dollars, and those of the 
other lines are about the same. From 
2few York to Glasgow you can get a saloon 
passage by the State Line for 30 dollars ; 
from New York to Plymouth the Ham- 
burg-American Line will carry you in the 
saloon for 50 dollars; from New York to 
Southampton the North-German Lloyd will 
carry you for 80 dollars. The Gulon boats 
leave New York on a Tuesday, the North* 
German Lloyd boats leave on Wednesday, 
the White Star and State boats leave on , 
Thursday, and the Anchor, Inman, and | 
Cunard boats leave on Saturday. 

A Munster Star,-L xhe Christmas Number 
was in the press before your letter was 
received. Such contributions should lie | 
sent in at least six mouths beforehand. 
We can make no special arrangements, and 
if you send the manuscript, with the neces* 
sary stamps for its return, it will be sent 
back in due time if not found suitable, i 
but if you wish it back at once better not i 
send it at all. 

T. H.—When a canoe becomes big enough to | 
hold two or three the advantages of canoe* ; 
Jng cease, and you would do more wisely i 
to invest in a small sailing-boat. 


F. S. Kino. —The first volume has 
of print for some time, but the otiu 
obtainable. 


en out 
tiers are 


S-—The quickest way to stain floors is to mix van- 
dyke browm and burnt sienna In water with strong 
size, and paint it on with a whitewash-brush. >Vhea 
the floor is quite dry give it a coat of oak varnish, j 
■and when that is hard-dry give it a second coat. I 

n. Halford.— Your best plan would be to emigrate, ! 
but there is no use in your emigrating unless you 
(.-an. land with a little money in your pocket, and are I 
willing to accept the first situation that offers. The 
market for unskilled laliour is unfortunately much 
overstocked, but an application to the New Poland 
Government Agency in Victoria Street, Westminster, 
stating what you Intend to work at, should oppor¬ 
tunity offer, would probably put you on the right 
track. You need of course say nothing about your 
post. 

Nemo!—.A. wood-carver Is one who cuts decorative 
knobs and scrolls on furniture, Tlie man who 
reproduces book illnstratlous is a wood-engraver, 
and he occasionally draws his own subjects and cuts 
them: though the usual plan is for an artist to draw 
them first on the wood. 

L. C. B.—It would seem that the best opening for a 
timber dealer would be in Canada, but you ^must 
choose for yourself. We do not “recommend" any 
books; wc simply give the titles. 

J. W. H.\Bnop.—Nearly alt the Latin and Greek 
authors ^ve been published In English in Bohn’s 
Classical Ubrary, now published by Bell and Sons, 
York Street, Covent Garden. They cost about five 
ghllliugs per volume. 


K. n. Wardie.— Send the particular of the portrait 
to G. Scharf, Esq., keeper. National Portrait Gallery, 
Bethnal Green Museum, and ask his opinion. 

KORMAK and Charles Hopkins.—A pply to the Mer¬ 
cantile Marine Office in the nearest large seaport 
town. There is an office at Poplar; why not apply 
there 7 

Laobossk,—Y ou can get materials for the game of 
lacrosse from Goy, Leadenhall Street, or from any 
of the cricket outflttera. You should apply for u 
price list before ordering. 

A JABBER Lardy.— 1. For shorthand books for self* 
instruction apply to Mr. Pitman, Paternoster Row. 
2. We have no intention of giving a series of 
politics! articles, and our enaeavour has been 
throughout to keep apart from party disputes. 

SCALLOWSAGIN. —You should consult the Act itself in 
the “Statutes at Large," or some such collection. 
Its official title is “6 Anne, cap. 63," and it was 
passed on the 6th March, 1707, The Parliament of 
Scotland passed it on January 16th in that year, and 
held its last sitting on the 22nd of April. The 
Union commenced as from the let of May. The 
chief articles of the bill were that the succession 
should be vested in the Princess Sophia and her 
heirs being Protestants; that there should be but 
one Parliament of the United Kingdom, to which 
si.xteen Scotch peers and forty-flvo commoners 
should be elected, and that there should be com¬ 
plete freedom of navigation and trade, and a reci¬ 
procation of all rights, privileges, and advantages. 


A. E. Hikolby.—Y ou will find two papers on “ Ibco- 
baiors, and how to make them," on pa^ 193 and 
666 of the third volume of “ Amateur Work," pub¬ 
lished by Ward, Lock, and Co. The parts contain¬ 
ing them, we should think, could be had, price nx- 
pcnce each. 

Calyx.—I t is not an easy thing to dry flowers so that 

• they retain their natural colours. One of the latest 
processes is described as follows. “Embed the 
flowers in sand, and then expose them to a briik 
heat until dried. The best silver sand should be 
employed, and this must be well washed until the 
water is no longer discoloured, and then dried, either 
by the sun or aitiflcial heat. When oulte dry, sift 
with a fine hair sieve, to remove any dust that may 
not have been removed by the washing. The flowers 
should be cut when quite dry, and ft there ii any 
difficulty In gathering them in that state, cut them 
when as dry os they can well be had, and place them 
singly in smaJl specimen glasses or tin tubes, as may 
happen to be available, with Just enough water for 
half an inch or so of the lower part of the stem to 
be immersed. Under these conditions flowers, un¬ 
less very wet, will soon become dry enough lor use. 
[laving provided an iron box or earthenware vewel. 
about ten inches In depth, spread over the bottom rf 
it a layer of clean dry sand of a sufficient thickness 
to hold the flowers in an erect position when the 
stalks are inserted in It. Place the flowers in the 
box just far enough apart to prevent their touchlDtr 
each other, even if they are moved slightly out of 
their place at a subsequent stage. Now embed the 
flowers in sand, and in performing that operation a 
small funnel will be most useful, as with lit aid^e 
whole of the space can be filled without the di^ 
placement of a single petal, provided the workis 
preceded with in a slow and careful manner. The 
flowers will require covering to s depth of between 
one and two inches, and both in filling and moyi^ 
about the box care must be taken to shake it sa Umo 
as possible. Having filled the receptacle with 
flowers and sand, it must be subjected to a teropen- 
ture of about 150 degrees. To determine the 
flowers are sufficiently dried is not diffiaUt. Tto 
removal from the box must be performed with tte 
same degree of care as they were put in, tor after 
being embedded in hot sand for some time they tre 
very brittle, and are very easily broken. To remoTc 
the sand, it wiU suffice to tilt the box and allow it to 
run over the side. As the flowers are out 
they should be placed separately in smell glasses, or 
be inserted erect in dry sand placed In a shallow box 
for a few days, until they regain a sufllclent aegrw 
of pliability to be arranged in bouquets, in conjunc¬ 
tion wlUi dried ferns and omameuUl grasses. 

BULL'9 Eye f.ANTKRN.— Full directions were riven in 
the “ Playground of Ice," in the Christinas Part for 
1883. 

CALEDONIA.—1. One of the means adopted for tiappls? 
tigers is spreading leaves with blm-lime, ana 
tering them about the bait, so that the leaves 
to the animals’ paws and render- them beipi» 
2. Consult the time-tables. 8 . It Is a toy dog of 
value, and a good one can be got for a couple m 
guineas. See the “ Exchange and Mart. 

F. T. S. B.-There is a “National Footpath 
tion Society" at 42, Essex Street, Strand. 1* nisy 
help yon to send them a note of ths occurreuw- 

I Addrccs the secretary. 
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of Fninc Tireurs and Gardes Mobiles bad 
b?en srnt to burn down tliis and other 
wo(x]s in the neip:ljl>ourhood of Paris; 
but hitherto they hml not succeeded in 
igniting tliem. The trees were full of 
sjip, and there had been, heavy rains. 
We three luid rejoiced at tlie failure. 
Houses might \>e built up again, parks, 
sucli as tlie Bois de Boulogne, might be 
it'stored, trees and shrubs miglit l)e 
planted, but ancient forests, such as 
Itondy, ifeudon, and Montmorency, all 
of which were threatened, could never be 
replaced. Now, liowever, it seemed that 
th(*se also were doomed. We scarcely knew 
whether to he more angry with the Prus¬ 
sians or with the Freneli for this lament¬ 
able destruction of forests. Hondy was 
;i.ssociated in my mind with tlie true and 
romantic history of the munler wliich 
wiis committed tliere, and the light or 
<luel which followed between a man and 
a df^ at tlie Villa MontJirgis. 

[f Boudy is destroyed, let the story of 
tlie faithful dog at least survive. Hogs 
also have l>een nearly exterminated in 
Paris since then—butchered, cut up, and 
eiiten. 1 shall come to that presentl 3 % 
Meantime let me recall the story of that 
dog, tlie dog of Montargis, whose de- 
scxuidants were worthy of a better fate 
than that which has overtaken them, in 
mimnon, I suppose, with others, during 
the siege of Pans. 

An officer of tlie king’s bodyguard— 
whem there were kings in Fi’ance, and 
('harles the Fifth wa.s on tlie tlirone— 
named ilacfiire, riding through the forest 
of Bondy hy tlie side of a tellow-otficer 
named Aubrv de Montdidier, against 
wliom he luul a grudge of some kind, 
bK>k jkI vantage of the solitude and 
glc*om of the woods to fall upon his com- 
l^inion treaclierously and slay him. Hav¬ 
ing buried the body of Ills victim in a 
ditcli, Macaiie rode on as if nothing h;ul 
happened, convinced that no eye luul 
w'itiK'ssed this deed of blood, and feeling 
himself quite safe from discovery. • 

]»ut an eye, a pair of eyes, had been 
ujKin him all tlie while. For Aubry was 
aivompaiiied by a faithful dog, a grey¬ 
hound, which lie had taken witli him for 
hunting. The poor animal, it would 
seejn, wa.s iinahle to compreliend in the 
lii*st instance that any human l>eing 
«)uld be guilty of such an act of 
tmicliery. Dogs may delight to bark 
and bite, fnit os a rule they like fair 
play, and do not stab caeh other with 
diggers behind their liacks. I .suppo.se, 
then, that tills poor greyhound did not 
at first understand what w'as done. At 
all events, he was unable to prevent the 
blow, and was afterwards too mucli 
astuiislied to interfere w'itli the conceal¬ 
ment of tlie victim. Or perhaps tlie dog 
also luird received a blow, and had been 
for tlie moment dlsiibled. 

Anyhow, the poor creature tliought it 
out afterwards, and remaiiuxl l)y its 
master's untimely grave until compelled 
by hunger to leave it. Then it w^eiit to 
one of tlie late Aubiy's friends, who gave 
it some focxl and would liave taken care 
of it. But as soon as its liunger was 
u]>p(*!ised Hie dog broke away and re- 
tui'iK'cI to the lonely forest to watch by 
its mastor’.s grave. 

After this luul liapjieiu'd several times, 
Aubry s fnend.s, sti’uck by the strange 
diMiieanour of tlie dog, and anxious to 
know wliat had become of -its master, 
whose sudden disappearance luul excited 
‘ h(dr alarm, tracked the creatui'e through 


the mazes of the forest till they came to 
the s]X)t wliere, stretched upon a jdot of 
newly-tumed-up earth, the dog was 
found, uttering tlie most disconsolate 
w’ailings. They engaged as.sistance at 
once, and set to work where the dog had 
been scratching ; and in a short time the 
dead body of Aubry de Montdidier was 
exposed to view. It was cari-ied to Paris 
and buried with all due solemnities and 
Christian rites. I 

From that time forth the dog, wdiose , 
name I regret to say I do not know, at¬ 
tached itself to its late master’s friend ; 
and while following liim about chanced | 
several times to meet Macaire; and 
on every occasion the dog sprang 
upon the murderer with the greatest 
fury. This constant and virulent hatred 
on the part of the greyhound, winch was 
quiet and gentle towards every one else, 
awakened suspicion against ^Macaire, wlio 
was at length summoned before the king ' 
to give account of himself. At the same 
time the dog was brought forwaid, and 
instantly, regardless of the king's pre¬ 
sence, sju-ang at tlie officer's throat, and 
wouki have strangled him if others had 
not interfered. | 

Even in a crowd the dog would single : 
out tliis man, attacking liiin and no one I 
else ; just as witnesses are taken nowa- | 
days to point out among a number of 
prisoners tlie cnminal whom they are to 
identify. Witnesses make mistakes some¬ 
times, 1 have heard ; hut this dog was 
not to be decc'ived. Wherever ^bicaire 
was present, no matter how many other 
people Avei'e about him, the dog pinned i 
him. I 

There was a custom in those days for 
men who were nccusijd of anv crime to 
meet their accusers in single combat. 
Appeal of Battle it was called ; it is not 
so veiy long ago, only about seventy 
years, that the law was repealed in Eng¬ 
land, and it may exist in' Irance still for 
anything I know. It was a more suiii- 
uiary process tlian the present tedious 
course of criniiiial prosecution, to say 
nothing of Chancery, and was very well 
suited for an occasion like this, when one 
of the parties w'as a do^ who could not 
give his evidence intelligibly, or take an ! 
oath, without w’hich no evidence, how- i 
ever intelligible, can be received in court. I 
So King (,’harles v., lightly suriiamed I 
the Wise, commanded the lists to Ije jire- 
pared; and on a certain day ^facaire and 
tlie dog were summoned to appear and 
do mortiil combat. Macaire w’as armed 
with a lieavy cluli, while the dog had no 
w'eapon except his teeth, liut in order 
to make things even an empty cask w'as 
provided, into wliicli tlie dog might re¬ 
tire, if he cliose to do so, between the 
rounds. Macaire no doubt also had a 
casque, but wore it upon his head. Tliis 
is Andy’s suggestion. 

For a few' uiouients the combatants 
faced each otlier. The dog seemed to 
understand the .situation jierfectly, jind 
tliere can be no doubt tliat Macaire did 
also. Tlie dog watcbefl its opportunity, 
avoiding tlie strokes of the club and leap¬ 
ing actively around its adversary, until, 
with a sudden spring, it went straight 
for Maoaire’s tliroat, and fastened on him 
w'ith a grip which nothing could unloose. 

The officer was fain to erv for mercy, 
the dog W'as taken off, and ^Iacail•e was 
pronounced guilty of the murder and 
condemned to death. 

As lie confess(‘d liis crime, of course it 
was all light; justice was satisfied, and 


the dog was present at the execution. 
But if Macaire had been innocent I Mi|h 
pose he would have been executed alltlu* 
siiuie ; and, on the other hand, if he luul 
killed tlie dog, I do not see how' that 
would have proved conclusively that he 
had not first killed its master. 

Such, however, was the Apiieal of 
Battle, and 1 avsk any one whether* surh 
a dog as that ought to be killed aiul 
eaten like a sheep or a pig, a.s many of 
liis descendants w’ere during the siege of 
Paris ? and whether such a forest as 
that, which has been celebrated in liis- 
tory and in poems and in play.s, ought to 
be burnt down 1 

But there it w’as, burning before our 
eyes. As the light tiaslied up in the dis- 
tiince, now red, now wliite, we could 
almost distinguish the flames shooting 
into the air,’like tongues, protesting 
before Heaven against tlie outiuge wliicli 
I w as being perpetrateil. Fire-engines had 
I lx?en sent to the spot—not to put out the 
I fires, but by a strange iierversion to 
1 throw' jets of petroleum up to the highest 
i branches, and tlius to fe«d the flames they 
ouglit to liave extinguished. It was a 
burning .sliaiiie ! Tliose fire-ehginos re¬ 
minded me of the Bed Republicans of 
Paris, spouting out great, swelling w'ords 
and setting tlie people on tire witli their 
pernicious doctrines under a preteina 
of doing tliem good. 

I had never seen sucli a conH.ogration 
Ix^fore, and w’as anxious to view it more 
closely. It must be a grand siglit. I 
thought. Lofty trees in full leaf sUiiid- 
ing upright a.s if protesting against the 
barbarous act, waving tlieir blazing 
boughs, but yielding themselves at last 
to be burnt for tlie service of tlidr 
country, like martyrs in defence of their 
faith. 

M'ith one accoid we left our garivt, 
tired as we w'ere with our day s work, 
and w’ent forth again tow'anls the ram- 
part.s, hoping to get a nearer view of tlie 
spectacle. A crow'd was alreadj^ collect*-d 
at the enceinte; but tliere was little 
more to be seen from that point than 
from our owm window, so I limped home 
again, leaving Bryan and Chalmei*s to go 
fartlicr along the roiul if the garde at 
the gate would let them. 

(Zb be continued.^ 
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KOKMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

]iV I’Uoi'KSWH! J. F. HoDflETTS, 

LaU Exautiner to the Univ/‘.r.'iif>( of M<\f(cotr, prufcHmr in the Imj-oria} Colh-ge 0 / Practical Snence, 

Author 0 / “ Harold, the JJoy-Earl," ” Jvan hobrtijf," cU., etc. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—HOW THE VIKING HOST MARCHED TO PARIS. 


T he hpi-mit who so suddenly left the 
hall rushed out into the ruined 
streets of the h.-rlf-hurnt .and hattered 
town and entered a small postern, where 
he seemed to vrinish. 

The moon rose pale above the fated 
place,showing soldiers .sleei)ine in various 
groups upon the ground, while sentries, 
posted here and there, beguiled the 
tedium of their watch by humming 
snatches of the lays and song.s in which 
the north of Europe is so rich. The ravs 
of the moon falling upon the metallic 
ornaments of shield and helmet, or the 
head of axe or spe.ar, gave both warrior 
and weapon an unenithlj' look. One might 
have fancied it a ghostly scene with 
spectres u))on duty. And this otl'ect was 
heightened when at certain times a 
champion went the I'ounds wearing the 
e^le's pinions in his helm, w hich in the 
light of the mystic moon looked veiy 
phantom-like. 

■Just as a soldier pas.sed uiion his beat 
beside a ruined jmstern in a wall, a tall 
gaunt figure in a long black ni.antle i.s.sued 
through the aperture where once a gate 
had been. 

Unnoticed by the .sentry, this ghost¬ 
like figure glirled to the stindow of the 
opposite wall, and crejrt softly on until he 
reiu’hed the ajiot where we have s,aid the 
heniiit disapjjeaied. He stoirped a 
moment as if searching for some place 
•or mark uimn the wall, then vanished. 

Presently the noise of armed men rang 
through the drear-, deserted streets, and 
for a moment all was light .aird bustle 
ogani, for attendants eai-i-yiitg torches 
and H.'triiirtg brands of wood wer-e lighting 
a train of warr-iors, Nor-mans, Swedes, 
and hrarrk.s, to \ arious ])hices destined for 
tlrerr quarters. 

•Jlort de Sairrt George 1 ” cr-ied a 
^uiptuously dr-essed gentilliorrrrrre, in 
trerreh, or what was then called Erench, 

1 mar-vel that the dainty, gentle, noble 
-y mrr-lier-rc should choose to sleep in 
yorrder hidl upon the Hoot-, i-ather than 
tn a wholesorrre lied itr quiet quarter-s.” 

U r,s their \or-ther-n way, iMonsieur 
p t"r”u'' ^-'‘^kiirrted amrther. “Le. 

vonrtedeHastirrgs and some other conrtes, 
themselves, will 

■ H- It so. All r-est irr that same mamsiott 
«ause therr fr-iend the Sieur de Korurak 
tabconwourtded.” 

•uid the ti-ain passed on. 

'uoonliglit lit the. .silent 

^ Tt A'*''-■hattei’ing ti-ain had passed. 

aPudow on the wall two 
inri,* "ere just seen a, moment 

tliey comnienced a 
n„ 'dflngthe dai-k wall’s side, 

tlip fiKure whieh liad passed 

lii-niiit ^ Suurd, the other wms tlie 

firml'nVr'* ‘i''Poi’tant,” said the shrouded 

idks 1 'h*"' , 

in vm, I r‘'!'y thernseh-es 

■’Y »7r’“‘! Korniak:” 
dr mniil- ,1 '’y '"y faitli, 

Put ai-t not weleome ! 


UT iirc IKH/ 

«■t Uui-e that he i.s blind 

't eye only ; Lit his beaten far 


id! cru.sliotl and liidcoiis, scares tire simirle 
I king, who loves not sights so giiastly.” 

“ 1 thought that he was deiid—1 could 

■ have sworn it! ’ 

I “ It is not my fiiult that he lives. I only 
i bring thee news accoi-ding to the word 
; which thou didst give our abbot, who 
fui-ther bids me add that be iiio.st .surely 

■ hopes our ]iayment will bo gi-eati-r, see- 
; iirg the risk w-e run.” 

I “ Have tliou no fear of that. No man 
of all iny i-ace was ever known to lie. 

; Thou shalt have all, and more than all, 1 
' pi-oinised thee, and for thy risk—name 
j thy reward ' ” 

I “ I’m- me 1 ask for nothing, but for our- 
j house ; we iii-e too poor to do the works 
' we should nmoiigst the countless wretches 
' in the town of tkir-is.” 

I “ Thy house shall be the richest in all 
France.” 

I The monk was stiirtled. “ Thou art a 
niiUi of wealth and might, I know—but 
^ that is niiieh to promise.” 

“Peace ! I /nrw- irroinisod, and it slndl 
: be so ! Now tell m<-, what of Askar I ’’ 

“ Yiii-1 Askar- gi-ieves; he loves not 
being kejrt within the walls of any place, 
not even Pai-is.'’ 

: “ Well, he shall soon be fi-ee. Hei-e, 

take tills lingei--i-ing, its value is not 
! sniall ; sell it in Paris for tliy needs, nnd 
' tell the rdjbot of my pi-oniise touching 
his house nnd means. Fai-ewell.” 

I They paidcd, and the hei-mit strode 
along until he i-eaehed the house whei-e 
; Koi-niak slept. 

' Befoi-e tire door of this dar k mansion 
I a giant senti-y was on gnai-d. He xot upon 
I a stone hefoi-e the door', while on tire 
! gi-oiind aUrut hini lay a gr oup of snor ing 
' wnri-ioi'S. 

' .-Ys sooit as this Inige soldier caught a 
glimpse of the dark ligure of tire hei-niit 
he' rose, and, niat-chiiig to him, chal- 
' leiiged. “ Wlro goes thei-e ? ” 

I V friend. 1 seek the yai-ls.” 

I ' “ What yai-ls ?” 

' “ Hastings and Angantyi-.'’ 

• “It may not be. No man may see 
them -. they are fast asleep.” 

I “ I niu.st'.see Ha.stings. Tlioii wilt i-e- 
' ]K-nt of tills delay I ” 

The soldier hiuglied. “ Hast thou the 
word I ~ lie said. 

“ y-Yr/iirr, ’ repilied the hermit. 

The .soldier .stared a moment, and then 
f said. 

“ It may not be. Tire orders are tliey 
shouhl not be distui-bed.” 

' “ Ai-t thou a Christian 1 ” 

“ I am a son of Odin.” 

“Then thou must joy in battle, .-rud if 
thou take this moss.ago to Tai l lla.sting.s, 
tliat 'one, he knows of brings liiiii news 
Horn Pai-is’—friend, Iiai;k in tliine ear— 
if tlioii wilt do this .sei-vice, I will—” ^ 

“ M’hat! 1 Jarest tliou oiler me a bribe t 

Thou art a bold man.” 

“ Hark, man ! I will oHer tlree this 
br-ibe. If tliou wilt do tliis sei'viee thou 
shalt mai-< h on T’ai-is to-moi-i-ow.” 

Without another woi-d the sentinel 
i-oused a sleeping .soldier near- him by a 
sounding kick in the i-ibs and sent him 


olT grumbling with a messagt-, which ho 
gave with siieli variations ivs quite 
ajitounded Hallihioi-n. W’hen he saw 
Ba.sil, “ Oh ! ' he ci-ied, “ ’tis thou. AVI-y 
I did the blockheads not admit thee. 

What are thy tidings 'I ” 

I “ Gaspaid de Lou]) is living ! ” 

1 Hallibiorn drew hack appalled. 

I “ How knowe.st thou he lives 1 Korniak 
and all the othei-s saw a valiant sti-anger 
1 slay him when Koi-inak liad his wound.” 

"I think it was his fancy. It must 
I be so if my unwelcome tidings tui-n out 
I ti-ue. I do not doubt tlieni, yai-l. Ye 
j must at once attemirt the siege of Pai-is.” 
j “ Fpon wliat gi-ounds 
I “The grounds that f'hai-le.s withholds 
'ati-aitorto our state, for U’lv is ti-aitor-, 
hei-e a,s in the Noi-th. Bet Chai-ies 
deliver- up that nithing, give Bol-f his 
dukedom, leaving out the stu|iid act 
of honiiige, and we mai-ch back to Korien. 
If not we bui-n it to the gi-ound, and— 
Aska—” 

“.Stop, man. Thou ai-t no In-iniit. 
Yes, it is. I know thee. 1 know tine 
well enough.” 

“ Hush, Hallihioi-n, do not betray mo. 
Tliou ai-t the soul of honour-. Not a wor d, 
and not a sign to Koi-inak 1 ” 

‘■Well, as thou wilt. When shall wo 
mai-ch 1 ’ 

“ To-night, dii-ectly ye get iiiidcr ai-nts. 
If Chiii-ie.s should inarch out on rlu- plain 
it would he had for Holf. Goofi moi-nrw, 
Eoi-d Angantyi-! The wai-dei- saiil thou 
wert asleep ! 

“And so I was, but ye two madi- sm.li 
an uneai-thly clatter itwouid have i-aiscd 
tire di'iul. What news, ,Sir Hci-init'! ’ 

“Good my loi-il, the woi-.st mair ever 
heai-d. Ulvis aliveand iii-ging C'harlc.sto 
mai-eh on us in Aquilou.” 

“Is thy news siii-e I ” 

“ I’ll lay niy life on it.” 

“’Wlin.t ho, thei-e ! .Sound my hnr-u 
yonder ! All to arms ! Bolt', niy lad, 
liow art thou ! Thou ai-t hci-e as on the 
wish. Gas]mi-d is living, niai-<-hing on 
IIS with CTiai-les. Wc must not. let ihom 
box us up in walls, nor must I Iron mai-eli 
on Pai-is. I and Hallibioi'n and Korniak 
ai-e oil'at once in foi-ce. 'riiou guai-d tby 
towns. No speaking. Tliei-e's no time. 
.\li, this is .sornetliing like! Tliiinder of 
Thor! This will do Koiiiiak good, 
iiiore than the quaeking lu-i-mit's nos- 
ti-nnis. Thei'e goes the horn. Thoi-e 
goes the wor-d to mount. Gooil moii-ow, 
Koi'iiiak. L’lv is living yet ! Thou h.ist 
another ehanee to meet him. ’ 

“ Whieli God foi'fend ! ” exclaimed the 
hei-niit. 

In tliefe.wlast minute.s,whih- .Vngantyr 
was spea-kiug, the busth- iiad beconio 
li-emendoii.s. Hoi-nswei-elilowiijg. steeds 
pi-aiicing, .soldier's anning, au'l -sueh 
apparent confusion :us the i-er.ucr can 
hai'dly imagine. But in two hour's tune 
the niarc.h on T’aris Irul comm'-nceil ! 

“Nothing is .so siiecessttil n.s sii.ccs.s 
is an old adage, the ti'iith of 'U'" 
shown ill the liopularity gaiia-d by Koi'- 
mak, wliose succes.sful attacks upon the 
“fenced cities” of Ilouen and Aiinilon 
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liad (Icoiclcd the Xoitliincn to give the 
youthful leader the chaige of tills new 
expedition apainst Paris, as affording him 
an opportunity of retrieving his position 
among the champioiLS of Valhalla, the 
loss of which had produced the depres¬ 
sion of spirits which had so greatly 
retarded his recovery. 

The honour thus shown him Irirl done 
much to revive his heroic temper, for in 


of thews and sinews, and renowned for 
daring deeds. The friends who hatl 
joined Kormak in the Orkneys and the 
Shetland Isles were also very numerous, 
some say the force was twenty thousand 
strong ! Of that we are not certain, hut 
half that iiumher was a large command 
in the old days of which we write. 

As it h.ad been arranged, Kolf was to 
hold the town of Aquiloii, and leave the 


the king, and so proposetl to take it 
But still the plea on which he would oi 
could defend Ids conduct to King t'liarlei 
was that, as Aquilon was on his land, In 
thought it well to send some well 
tried troops to form the garrison in ca.w 
of need. The rude denial to his generali 
had brought on the assault. The quarn* 
was with Oaspard, not with Charles 
and now those generals had come toasl 



‘Then was the herald sent with the two champions.*' 


the^companj' of such friends as Halli- 
hiofiT^ai Angaiityr ho felt himself really 
a “ shiUn-honie Itoy” once mora 

It was a proud host that was gathered 
together that early dawn commencing 
the ever-memorable sie.ge. Hallihiom 
(as Hastings) had collected such an army 
of desperate viking blatles as in itself 
might have been enough to cow the 
siiupleking into subjection. But besides 
• his mighty train there was the large 
•utingent brought by Angautyr, all men 


attack on Paris to the rest; for, being in 
a manner a vassal of the king's, it would 
have been against Ids future interest to 
war upon him ; besides, as tliere had 
been no overt act by Cliarles to justify a 
war, Rolf hiul no right to march against 
him, although he would have very soon 
assumed a right on some ground or other 
but for the half-pledged fealty to Charles 
by which he held his dukedom. We have 
seen he wanted Aquilon to form a sort of 
barrier between his town of Rouen and 


that Ulv or Gaspard should be given np 
, to them, being a Danish yarl, their f'^ "j 
many ways. Also to have their fnvuil 
and brother Askar delivered up in safet.' 

Such were the pleas which couiiti- 
nanceda march threatening tliestate"iti| 
greater desolation than ever li.appene' 
to the land of France; and confident m 
strength the viking Viands moved on. 

Hastings had ordered large nat^ 
bottomed boats to lie comstnicted 
the river sendee. The town of .^Qun("> 
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■»as not quite on the Seine, the river 
•which supplied its wants falling into the 
larger stream live miles beyond the 
town: and to the confluence of the two 
a dotilla of flat boats had been sent on 
from Rouen by Hastings’s command. On 
l.oard these boats the troops were soon 
embarked, and joyously singing the lays 
oi their sturdy race, pulled cheei ily along 
to Paris. 

It was in the middle of August, 
one thousand years ago, that 
they reached the bridge over the 
[wme which at the same time was the 
raeans of entrance to and the chief 
defence of the city. 

It will be observed that the Scandina¬ 
vian liands were purely migan; none of 
tlie Christianised men of Kouen marched 
with the grand array, they being left at 
.tguiloii. Before arriving at the bi idge, 
■•i large party of the warriors, among 
them Angantyr mkI Kormak, went on 
.'Iwre, and (having learnt the custom from 
Duke Rolf) they sent a herald with a 
li.ig of truce to ask a parley. 

Tlie hemld’s party found the draw¬ 
bridge raised, the gates all closed, the 
walls all hned 'with men and bristling 
■with steel. The herald walked to where 
the bridge was severed, and halted on 
the blink, bidding the champion on his 
nght to blow a horn. No answering note 
was blown. On his left hand a cham¬ 
pion stood bearing a mighty spear, from 
which tlie white flag waved. The horn 
again was sounded, still no answer came. 
Three times the herald’s champion blew 
the hom, three times the herald claimed 
to speak with Charles touching the 
buiish nithing Ulv and touching 
Askar’s fate, antT still no answer came ! 

In bitter wrath the herald hastened 
Jiuk to tell the chiefs what foul olfence 
was done. The stalwart yarl swore by 
Thor’s hammer he would be revenged 
iind burn the town and all that it con¬ 
tained. 

Then Kormak laughed and said to 
•higantyr, “How -wilttliou burn it, y.arl i 
There are no swallows flying to our 
' liiger' yet, and very soon they will be far 
away seeking still warmer climes. And 
we may be assured yon town is well 
supplied with food enough to last until 
the swrallows leave. To-morrow we 
repeat our peaceful summons, and if they 
answer not we send a third one like the 
others. Then if no answer comes unfold 
the great land e.avagek and show them 
we mean war.” 


So this was done. The second day the 
summons sent received no answer, al¬ 
though repeated throe times then. Again 
the third attempt met with the stinie re¬ 
sult. 

All this time the vikings’ rage grew 
stronger at these slights. The men were 
all, or nearly all, transferred to land 
when the fourth day arrived. Then was 
the herald sent with the two champions 
ivs before, but not in weeds of peace. He 
wore the sliirt of linked rings, called 
“ hawberk ” by the Franks ; he wore the 
helm with eagle’s pinions, a sword of 
huge dimensions, a war-shield bright and 
burnished, a sjiear and not a nine-stafi'.* 
Tlie champions right and left of him 
were chul in cliain-mail armour like his 
own. One bore the horn, the other bore 
a flag of blood-red hue, close twisted 
round the stiifl'. Behind the three came 
others chul in mail. 

The horn was three times sounded. 
Still there was ho reply. Then said the 
herald, in the Fraukisli speech, these 
words to those ■who watched him from 
the gate : 

“Three times we sought your gate in 
peace. 

“ Three times we ofl’ered fair and cour¬ 
teous words. 

“Three times we begged to have out- 
friend set free and our foe delivered 
to u.s. 

“ Now we appear, bidding you fierce 
defiance. 

“ Unfurling our war ensign- to the 
wind 

“ By men called ‘ Bavager of Nations!’ 

“Unfm-ltheflag!” 

The champion with the flag unfurled 
its folds, di.splaying a crimson banner 
with a jet-black raven, which, as the 
folds blew out in the passing breeze, 
appeared to wave his wings. At the stiiuo 
moment, from the ranks behind, a living 
raven flew. He soared above the standard 
for a moment, then settled on the staft'. 
The herald east his spear above the raised- 
up drawbridge, and struck tlie city gate 
so full, so strongly, the head wius buried 
in the timber, and the shaft shook with 
e ! 

ustantly from the battlements arose 
a perfect cloud of arrows. The cliam- 
lions caught them as they fell U]Kin their 
inden sliields. The raven soared above 


* A it'iff of bircli-treo cat bo as to have four sides 
like a Germau ruler. It was carved full of the aticieut 
letters called runeB, and was carried by heralds. 


the shafts, waved his dark wings in 
I mockery, and then flew back to Konr..ik. 
j Anotlier sliower of arrows gave the 
j champions work cnougli to guard them¬ 
selves from scathe. Their sliields were 
good, their swords were sharp. Some of 
the flying weapons they cut in twain 
! in flight, and, moving well together, 
slowly they i-etired, singing a mighty 
war-song. 

So they reached the spot where Kor¬ 
mak and Angantyr stood, delighted with 
the skill shown by the herald and the 
champions, for, thanks totlieirde.xterity, 
not one receiveil a wound. 

Hastings -was farther down, busied with 
the various boats, and getting men on 
shore to help to build tJie “lager,” but 
suddenly a message came that lie .should 
hasten on to Kormak and the yarl and 
join them in a couneil. 

He found them forming with their 
men a “ Ting,” of which they begged him 
to be cliief, and what in modern language 
would be called president. A little lull 
not very far from the river suited the 
northern mode of ordering such a meet¬ 
ing. On the summit Hastings took his 
stand with Kormak and Angantyr, one 
on his light the other on his left. 
Below them was a ring of yarls and 
leaders; below these came a double ring 
of less impoitant champions; but still 
men with command ; beyond tliese on the 
plain were groiijied the conimoii sort 
following the chiefs as peasant-.soldieis, 
and thase again who served in hope of 
plunder and the love of war. 

The herald told his tale, how after due 
warning he had tlirowii his spear at last, 
the fonnal mode of hurling stem deliiinee 
' in any focman’s teeth. 

' His speech was greeted with immense 
j applause ; then plans were discussed for 
' getting at the town. The walls were 
I inassi\-e and the gates were strong, and 
! as there was sufficient force of vikings 
to penult a ■ thorough siege, it was 
I proiiosed to invest tlie place, making 
it impo.ssihle for those besieged to leave 
the town to get provisions, while the 
' vikings had all the country round at 
their command, besides which their inter¬ 
course with Rouen was still maintained 
by water, whence fresh supplies of men, 

' of arms, aiul food could always lie sent on. 

! After the thunders of applause had fol¬ 
lowed the lightning of the swords as they 
beat against the sliields, the ting broke 
up 

I (To be ctwj/tHUfd.) 
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By ti. MANvn.i.E I'enn, 

AMorof •■ 37.S Silver Car, on." "in the Kin-jv yame." ete. 

f'HAl’TER IV.—I MAKE X BOLD rLUNOL. 

to Dieet. his eye, bucI hegAU to hilk 
volubly about fishing tor eels. 

■‘Oh, all right,” he sau --‘all nglit. 
•Tust as you like. Come along. 

I was clelightecl to Inul that ho iiiaae 


perfect hov, for I 'vas as full of imper¬ 
fections asa rather spoiled lad of fifteen, 
could be, and the feehng of delight at 
beiiie out there alone upon that moor 
vitli a' gun and plenty of ammunition p 

.. l _ T -IVM'OTtf PVPVVthlllff 111 


• i was Vlelightrf to ttolm nmde I ^ ^ ^ 

no allusion to the gun, a,nd wi ^ , (jesi,-e to tit the gun to the stock. 

down the back lane, till, ]ust as w(, weie ^ tl . do with trembling 

passing the side street, we f; i but found I could not till had 

suddenly upon Doctor llobins ' ,.J,„oved the ramrod. But at last I 

in his usual way, very fast, and ith . I t i together grasped in my 

eyes fixed upon the ground. i n.ui urn i ^ 


■BS nxeu upuii . - , 

He ^vas a curious fellow, for he 
looked nt yon when he sjioke, hut be 
seemed to see you nil the. same, and he 
nodded in my direction. _ 

‘‘ Ah, voung Scribe,- ho said, shai ply . 
“saw voiir father this moruiug, .lolm, 1 
.shall Ce home in half an hour. Come to 

me in the office. ■ it i “i'll, 

“There’s a bother 1 •’ cried .lack. tbi, 
I say, what a nuisance; hut he^ won t 
want me long. Here, comejUong. 

“’What's the good ot that t ■ 1 sani toi 
he was leading me put of the town. ^ ill 
come and wait for yon at the oflico. 

“No, no; you shall wait out on bog- 

side. Come on.” -x 1 ,1 T 1 

He was so eager and excited tliat la. 
quite led me away till we wore far 
ileyond the houses, and still he Iniriied 

'"“iViiy, I say,” I cried, “ what have you 
got imside your coy 1” 

“ Never you mind, he said, hercelj. 

I “Wait and see.’ 


moist, excited hands, and the next 
minute, after a glance round, I Begm t« 
load, and finished oti in quite a leekte 
state as I put on the percussion-ciip ami 
gently lowered the hammer. 

^ 1 looked round, and there “ 

soul in sigHt. Behind me, ‘‘'y” 

by a lielt of trees, and quite a mile (i s 
taut, w.as the town. In front and to right 
and left was the widespread, hreeq 

field behind, a lark was smgbig, but aw.q 

in the distance I could sec .a gieat flap 
winged heron lasily cvossing tlm im,. 
Far to the right rang out the ^ 

I of a. curlew, and not a hundrec yaids 
‘away came, wheezy and 
sound, “ Pi-on., jn-on, • fipu'here 
the green plover as one of i 

and there in a hurried way, L 

my presence, but whether undei standing 
the meaning of a gun, xvho j 

“I wonder how long Jack 

said, aloud, as I sat d^u on to do 


and as soon as 1 
had tiuicte'd my conscience in this way I 
(Irfjjiped oU, and slept liea\‘i!y till ueailj 

lleforo going to my lessons I xx'rote a 
Hue to .lack,hind gave it to Denny to 
leave as lie went by Doctor llobins s 
house on his xvay to the ue.xt town. 

;^ly note was very short, and, as nearly 
as 1 can remember, as follows :— 

“Dear Jack, — It would be horrid 
cowardly and sneaky to go and take a 
man’s things xvhcn he isn’t looking. I 
shall come and meet you in the lane, 
and we'll go after the eels this afternoon. 
1 shan’t bring the gun. 

“Your afi'ectionate friend, 

'• Ckoime Scribe.” 


said, aloud, as i sac nn«u -r ,■ 

“ Oh, very well,” I replied. “ I don't j heath, be oil' xvith 

want to know and I trudged on beside , giea ^ oy 1 g soiiiething— duck, 

him rather sulkily till.he stopped .short j 8"“ anything that 

and, with a curious grin, pulled open his , ^ ^ range. ^ ... 
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le, and soon catck up, 
“Oh, how I 'Vish I 


' '‘He'll see me, 

I said, aloud. 

rWha"!'wanted the dog f- 
I quite clear to me. then. I ki . 
! sportsmen had dogs. 


a long" round that day to see some 
patients riglit on the other side of the 
moor ; ami as soon as dinner was over I 
started oft'in good spirits to meet Jimk. 

I found him waiting at the appointed 
place, looking very awkward and stilf as 
he stood with his'hands in his pockets; . 
but 1 hardlv glanced at him, uot caring 1 it 


L-tJUIV u.ciiT.* -- 

pulled the stock from the liiiiii! 

°‘“Wk?Jack:”rexclaimod. 1 th-S^^'^^-e in that 

“ There, don’t you hcgm preaching,^ he i nig of ®''^tion t ,. ® ^ 

cried. “ Here, lav hold, and lit it together; ^ peur it no longer, and, 

here’s the powcfer and shot and caps, 1 At 1 .. j go 

must run hack now, but I xvon t be long, sprmgiiio 
I’ll soon catch up to you again.” I °"' 

“But xvhat gun’s tills2 ’ I saul, with a 
curious feeling of suspicion coming over 

me. . „, 

“ IVhat gun is it 2 AMiy you know, he ^ __ 

sneered. “ Old Denny’s, to be sure.” I quite deal to n yn ^ one 

“ Old Denny’s 1 ” I faltered. | ■ J .tie ^ bv putting up or 

,,;7;o'K"s i. 

us 7 

[didn't steal it. I borrowed it. as j;ou , “hOb the > ? q^utps and I had the 

broke your word. And now we re going , Anothei ten minutjjopb.s, and 
I i,„,-„ o rin,r’o „l,r.r,tb,o-- null then We re sliootiiig fevei p.Kllj. _ „uiltv, were 

Vhi benny, "hose 

_ gun ; it "■e’i 7‘'^og 

alone there at the edge of the moor, feel- the blue sky 7,po,,[^'l°there "ere creiv 

ing excited and pleased, and yet nervous below, luid all t - 1 shoot: 

and strange I tures of many kinds w 

‘ Now, if^I had been a perfect boy I | thirsty '''‘hh y’^mtemmi , j ^ 
should have gone back home at ; eagerness, I step^^^^^ of the 

.......with that gun, regardless ot what .lack wildest par^ " ,riy,.oiife 

his pockets ; Bol.ins might have to say, and replaced troubles that ^ ' 

- ii, tBo tool-shed. But I was not a. (roi.ecoui.n,«it.( 
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T he cliarge of an Asiatic army is like 
tlie rush of a wave ; it must either 
iirealc or he broken. Tlie imnulsive 
Orientals, soon hot and soon cold, are 
already half beaten if they fail to win .at 
the tii-st d;i.sh. Stoutly met by the 
English and Goorkhas, the Beluchi onset 
soon slackened, and gradually melted 
away. When the cold grey dawn broke 
at length over that wild scene, there w.as 
no trace of that grim night's work .save 
the smoke that hung heavily on the raw, | 
ilamj) air, and the motionless figures in I 
Eiistern dress that lay here and there ^ 
aniong the stones around the base of the 
u’all. I 

Hut Mr. Suniinerton had guessed only 
too truly. A wounded Beluchi who had 
scaled the wall, and had been struck 
down inside of it, told them that liis 
bund, headed by Ilderim in person, had 
i.ssued from the mountains at nightfall 
by a pass known oidy to themselves, 
surjn ised and burned the station at Sibi, i 
and cut the telegraph wires, while an¬ 
other body of Jlarri.s, under a chief of 
tbeiv own, had pressed on up the g(jrge 
to attack Fort \ ictorin. 

Major Carlton questioned him about j 
this other chief, but the man either could 
not or would not answer. He fell into a 
kind of stupor, and died about an hour 
later. 

' Meaiiwliile the besiegers were not idle. 
From behind tin? rocks that sheltered, 
them came constant puffs of smoke, and 
the patter of bullets against the wall 
luiiigled with the cea.seless crackle of the 
Marn rifles. Every head that showed 
itself above the parajret w.as instantly 
the target of a dozen balls, and the grave : 
lo«k on -M.ajor Carlton’s Itold, brown face, 
as he came up again after seeing the ' 
Ladies and his little girl .safely sheltered 
lielow, .showed plainly that their peril 
was no light one. 

Suddenly the pelting fire of the enemy ' 
»ased ns if by magic, and a solitary 
figure in .Marri dress was seen approach¬ 
ing the fort, waving a white scarf on his 
spear. He halted in front of the gate, 
and c.nlied out: 

‘'llie words of the khan .are in my 
ninutli. M'here is the chief of the English, 
diat he ni.ay hear them I” i 

' He dor* hear them,” replied the major, ' 
who, sus))(ieting treachery, took care to 
™n''’ 5>ul.V his hearl .as he siioke. j 

‘ Listen then,” said the Marri, drawing 
bmiself up proudly. “ Let the English 
r ucf and his warrioi's le.ave their arms in 
the fort, and march out ere the sun sets 
tins night, and the.v shall be free to go 
where they will. If tliey riffu.se, then 
urath to all! Such are the words of the 
^han, Kizil .Lyooh ! ” 

Ihe m.ajor had hearcl the insulting 
ifsage with disdainful caliiiiiess, Imt at 
ir name of the JIarri leader lie started, 
•«‘<l his eyes H.aslied Hre. Frank Leigli- 
011, watching him from below, felt uneasy 

without knowing why. 

. _ I if Bie dog w lio sent thee,” said lie, 

■ oml.v, that if he wants our weapons, 

I,I Hume and take them : and give 
jn. from me, .as a token of what 
“"wts him liere.” 

'"’Hukiiig a.shoot from a brier that 
ing to the Wall he Hung it at the feet 
■0. the envoy. 

*1^ tlic harinlc.ss brier-twig been .a 


CH.\PTEE xvm.—HAND TO HAND. 

smoking bombshell the ilarri could 
hardly have seemed more dismayed. He 
stood hesitating for a moment, as if 
doubtful whether he had heard aright : 
then, picking up the twig witli marked 
unwillingness, ho went Sowly back to 
join bis own people. 

“ Whatever’s tne major at now ? ” mut¬ 
tered a hard-faced old English sergeant. 
” Why, if he’d meant to chive that pre¬ 
cious khan stark staring mad, and make 
him out all our throats the very first 
chance, he couldn't li.a’ done it better ! ’ 

“How’s tliaf!” asked Frank, with 
growing uneasiness. 

“ Why, M’lien the khan was quite a 
.young chap he got into e. row witli aii 
English officer, who ticsl him uji and 
flogged liini with briers till he was as 
raw as a dragoon horse after a forced 
m.arcli ■ and tli.at’s why he’s always so 
spiteful agin us. Now, it's as jilain as 
print that the m.ajor sent him that hit of 
lirier just o’ purpose to remind him of 
that there licking ; hut whatever did he 
do it for 1 That’s what heats me.” 

It heat Leighton too, but they had not 
long to puzzle over it. Hardly liad the 
JIarri envoy had time to convey the 
major’s defiance, when .a rattle of hoofs 
was heard, and down the stony valley 
came d.ashing .at a reckless galloii, on a 
splendid black horse as fiery .as himself, 
a tall, ])owerfulj swarthy man, arrayed 
in all the barbaric finery of a Marri chief, 
in wliom several of the garrison at once 
recognised the kh.an himself. 

His long hl.aek hair and heavy mous¬ 
tache well m.atched the bold outline of a 
face which would have been thought 
singularly liandsome in its ordinary state, 
despite the broiul crimson spot on one 
cheek, wliich had given him liis name of 
Kizil (Red). Many a man had looked 
.admiringly' upon that face, without 
seeing in it any token (save the tiger¬ 
like restlessness of the dark eyes) tliat 
this man liad butchered scores of pri¬ 
soners in cold blood, and destroyed lielj)- 
less women and cliildren by tortures 
too hideous to name. 

But now liis face was convulsed with 
rage, and his voice seemed to choke as he 
half shouted, half screaiuetl a challenge 
to Major Carlton (couched in terms of 
the foulest abuse) to come forth and tight 
him man to man*—a cliallenge accepted 
as soon as uttered. 

“ You’re not going to fight the follow, 
surely, Carlton?” said Captain Dela- 
mere, the English second in command. 

“ You’re our commaHilant, you know, and 
you oughtn't to risk your life like a com- 
moii soldier.” 

“ It’s our only chance, my hoy,” replied 
the m.ajor, gravely. “Tliis fellow s a 
horn savage, and he’ll never he quiet till 
he’s got us all; whereas the enemy will 
he like a'body without a heiul when once 
he's gone. Take care that my wife knows 
notliing of it till all’s over one trntj or the 
oMcr ,■ and if I go down, mind you hold 
out to the last, for that r.ascal’s ofl’ei s of 
mercy are only' a trap. God bless yon ! ” 

The ne.vt moment he stood face to face 
with his enemy. 

“ I see it all now ! ” growled Sei-geant 
Burton, through his clenched t(?eth ; “ the 

* niese niiiple comtnta nrt* very common fn I-aiptcni 
w.orf ip'. Tlie lives of M:.Jor H.nison and oilier noted 
Anglo liidliins iiiouinl in tllerii, -P. K. j 


' major’s baited that nigger into figlitin’ 
; him, and now lie s goin' to git hi.sself 
I killed just to try and save w.t\Ve ought 
' to be hung for lettiu’ him do it, that s a 
fact!” 

, But at the first clash of steel every 
other thought melted away, and all eyes 
I were turned eagerly upon the two com- 
j h.atants. Kizil Ayooh, springing fiorn 
his saddle, rushed straight at his toe. his 
sword flickering hither and thither like 
summer liglitmng ns he rained upon him 
I a ceaseless shower of blows, the li'ast of 
which seemed able to cleave a solid rock. 

I Meanwhile Carlton opposing his doggial 
English coohiess to the headlong fury of 
I the Asiatic, warded the latter’s .stroki-s 
j without venturing a single blow in re- 
I tuni, seemingly intending to let Ayooh 
exhaust Iiim.selr, and then take liim at a 
! disadvantage. 

! The two faces were a study as they 
came close to each other in the turns of 
the h,attie. The Marri was fearful to 
look at, with his sharp white, teeth and 
glaring ey'e.s, and tlie long hl.aek loirks 
waving around his savage countenama* 
like writhing snake.s.' The Englishmau'.s 
features were immovable, as if earvexi in 
granite, hut his grimly-compressed lips 
showed that lie meant mi.sehief. 

Suddenly the major's h-ft sleeve was 
dyed red by a fearful gash, and a yell of 
triumph rose from the Marris as their 
leiuler, whirling his sword over his head. 
Hew in to conqilete the victory which h.j 
now thought certain Down c.ame tJie 
cruel hhulo, gashing Carltons hixxid 
hreiust with another terrible wound. But 
at the same moment the Englishmans 
sword fell like a thunderbolt iqion 
Ayooh’s undefended neck, and the khan, 
flinging his arms wildly in the .air, fell 
de.ad upon the ground, while his con¬ 
queror, after a vain efl'ort to keep his 
feet, roiled heavily over him. 


“ Well, doctor, what do you tliink of 
him 1 ” askod Caphdn Delamei-e, eagerly, 
ns an anxious giamp gathered airKuid 
their wounded champion inside tlie fort 
ail hour later, 

“It might he worse,” aiisi^Tod the sur- 
j geon, speaking more liopetuHy tliun he 
felt. “He has a splencfid onustitutioii, 
j and no vital part being injured, tlie flesh- 
wounds ought to heal easily, proa hhxl w o 
! can keep down the fever whicli -may set 
f in presently.” 

it was curious to see how thoroughly 
little Amy understood the situation at 
once. The moment she heard that “jxqxi 
I avas ill ” her merry voice and ringing 
laughter avere hushed, and .she glidetl 
aliout on tiptoe, silently as a shadow. 

I The three hoys were equally careful, and 
held their a'ery breath wlieu, every now 
' and then, they stole sirftly to the docn' of.' 

■ the room in which Mi's. Carlhui and Mifx 
' Calverlov were watching by the .suHhver.. 
' “ Father,” .said Phi), after one of these 

visits, “ I guess ave'd lietter give ’em our 
\ hoy Bail to do odd jobs for them. It H 
he hafiidy to have him within hail it tln'y 
I want anything ill a hurry.” , 

I “ Th.afsso,” assenteil hi.s father. Ikiji. 

But, for the first time since he entered 
tlieir sorv'ice at Jey 2 )ur, tlic Hiiiuu boy 
' failrcl to answer tlie call. .. or 

What on cartli s come to linn » niut- 
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tPied ^^l■. Suiiimertori, stepping to the attjick upon t)ie fort; and tlie morning we’ll show ourselves over the wall and 

door. “Baji!" | passed without any further alarm. | call out to them; hut till then you’d much 

The shout might have been heard right [ But towards afternoon a wild shouting | Ijetter keep quiet.” 

across the fort, but there was no answer, was heard lower down the pass, in the i No movement on the part of the 

nor was Baji anywhere to he found. At | direction of Sibi. Nearer and nearer it ' besiegers followed Ilderim’s coming, and 
hast one of the English soldiers remem- came, till the cry of “Ilderim Khan !” j the evening passed as quietly as the 
liered having seen “• some’at slip through ' taken up and repeated on every side, morning. After nightfall, indeed, a 
the gate when the major went out to , warned the besieged garrison that the : quick-eared Goorkha tpoke of strange, 
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fight that nigger, and p’r’aps it might be 
Ao//. ’ 

" .\nd those Marri rascals have got 
hold of him and killed him, poor little 
fellow!” said Mr. Eummerton, regret¬ 
fully'. “ I didn’t do much for him by 
saMiig him from that crocodile, after 
■all." 

It seemed, however, as if the nnajor’s 
gallant self-sacrifice had really done 
what it was meant to do. The death of 
Kizil Ayoob was evidently a great blow 
to the besiegers, who were too much dis¬ 
heartened by it to venture a second 


most dreaded of all their enemies was 
upon them at last. 

’■ I wonder if Selim's with him,” sakl 
Leighton to Arthur Wolfert. “The 
‘Black Prince’ would know us again 
directly, and they s.ay lie can make his 
gi-andfather do whatever he likes. How 
would it do, Mr. Wolfert, for Fred and 
me to go over to their camp and ask for 
Selim f” 

“Better not,” replied Arthur, “you’d 
only be shot down by the Marris before, 
you ever got sight of him. If either he, 
or Ilderim come near enough to tlie fort, 


muffled sounds from the enemy’s c.atnp, 
as if they were digging an entrenchment ; 
but when the dawn came no entrench¬ 
ment was to be seen. 

Just about daybreak a wild cry was 
heard from the inner courtyard, and a 
soldier was seen pointing excitedly to 
the bucket which he had just drawn up 
from the well that supplied the fort w itii 
water. All rushed towards him, gue.s.sing, 
even before he sjxike, the new and terri 
ble calamity that had fallen upon (hem. 
The well was dry / 

iTo be continued.) 
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PART II. 



HE vmWr months passed away, iind Lark 
isd srrowu to be quite a familiar inmate 
i'i tk little farm, lu spring came a great 
Aw for that quiet parisli. Tlie rector’s 
Avjghter was to l>e married, and all tlie 
^:ltooll)oys and schoolgirls were to have 
ikilidayaud a treat ui honour of such 
an occasion. But Dick w’as not the boy 
to care much for cake or buns ; he had 
liii ovn wav of spending a holiday. He 
up early in tlie morning, and started 
Kt with some bread and cheese in liis 
gAket for a long djiy’s fisliing on the 
nix.rlands that rose l>ehind the village, 
rr^tching miles and miles witli hardly a 
h>i» or a held to guide the wayfarer 
across their bare ridges. 

A sharp wind was blowing and cold 
came pelting now and tlienover 
t’l-" nioo^ but with tlie collar of his 
f^i^.'hed jacket turned up, airA his feet 
os wet as they could be, Dick 
‘iiouglit nothing of wind and weather, as 
'houkl he when there is not much 
nu sunshine to boast of at the best of 
tpries in that part of the country ! 
^'pMily he trudged up the hillsides, 
l-'iiiiking of notliing but his sport; and 
l^rk. too, gambolled about him in its 
‘JOinv way as merrily as if this had been 
'■ brightest 'morning of hawthorn 
and buttercups. In due time 
^■t“v reached the stream, rushing down 
of rocks and gravel from the 
tarn at the liead of a deep, 
•'•’‘dy glen. Here, while Lark sat on its 
^‘•1 curiously watcliing these mysterious 
l Hick lost no time in putting 

Jl* jus rod, and set to wliipping the 
^‘'['diiir pools and ripples, seldom visited 
by n few keen fishermen like 
knew the secret of this fish- 

lliR trcut, to tell tjie truth, were not 
^^rv larg*, nor did they bite that cold 
iG.uiir^jg^vell as might be wished ; still 
riianiged to liook one or two, and 
' ^asW )py as a king in the liope of 
'ijing before the day was out. 

without his seeing anybody 
a listant shepherd crossing tlie 


moorland, but our boy liad no need of 
company, w’liistling to himself for light- 
1 ness of heart, and every now and tlien 
j throwing a friendlv word to Lark, who 
answered aftcT a dog’s fashion with tail 
I and ears, as if to say that it w’as enjoying 
I itself so long as its master was. 

When he felt hungry, Dick put down 
liis rod, rested a while on a rock, and ate 
, his bread and cheese, washed down with 
a drink of the clear brown stream, not 
forgetting to let Lark have a share of 
w'hat was going. Then getting up again 
to his sport, lie threw the line into a pro¬ 
mising bit of water on the other side. 

; Scarcely had it uncurled itself on the 
: rippling surface tlian he felt the shaiqi 
i ierk so dear to anglers, and was aware of 
I liaving hooked a big fi.sh, which darted 
; off up strenm, where a little copse of 
alders and thick rushes prevented him 
' from ejusily following without crossing 
I tlie water. 

I Close by >vas a row of large boulders 
ofl'eriug themselves as stepping-stcMies. 

' Heedless of a scratch or two, the boy 
; scrambled on to the first of tliese and made 
a leap to the next, huriied forward by 
the tugging of the fish, wdiich threatened 
to break away from his poor tackle. But 
in the ejigei-ness of tlie moment he never 
thouglit of looking where he j)Ut his feet. 
The worn hobnails of his boots slipjied on , 
a smooth edge, and witli a vain effort to 
I’Bcovor liimself, lie tumbled down in a 
heap, falling half in the w’ater and half 
on the gravelly shore. i 

Dick was as used to falling as most i 
country boys.but this fall was not an ordi- 
miry one. So lie knewafter lying still for a I 
i minute or two, overcome by the shock. | 
I As soou as he tried to move, a terrible j 
pain in his legs wrung from him a sliarj) ‘ 
I cyy. ^ It seemed as if tlie ground was 
I sinking from under liim, and he tliought 
he must V>e going to die, without yet k 
j clearly making out what had hapneiied, 

I or wliy he felt himself turning sick, and 
I saw everything swimming round him 
j till he shut liis eyes with a low moan. 

He was partly roused hv tlie dog ‘ 

! licking his face, and opened Ids eyes to ! 
I see Lark’s brown ones fixed upon him I 
j with an inquiidng exjiressioii of wonder ! 
and anxiety. It could not understaml , 
what might be the matter. But now i 
Dick became aware that one of liis legs ^ 
must be badly luirt, and the horrible 
tliought ilaslied acioss his ndnd that he 
might lie there for d.ays before any one 
came by to liel]) liim. I 

He tried to move; the least motion i 
was anguish. With a great eflbrt he : 
dragged himself higher up on the sliore, * 
so as to get his feet out of water; but the j 
: pain was intolerable, and poor Dick ! 

I tairlv fainted away. | 

; When he came to himself again lie was 
] all alone ; Lark appeared to have de- ! 

[ serted him. He called out feebly, but | 

I there was no answer. He turned un¬ 
easily on the hard bed of gravel, tlieiithe ' 

! pain of Ids leg rendnded him that lie i 
I must lie still. He felt ready to cry, a 
I rare thing for InMi, Imt indeed he had ! 


something to cry aliout. His log was 
broken. 

And wluit was to become of him now? 
he asked himself, as Ids dazed wits grew 
' a little clearer after the fainting tit. It 
' would he liours before lie was missed, and 
' hours more before help could reach 1dm, 
even if there were any chance of Ids being 
found without a long searcli. He liad 
[ told his mother that he meant to go 
fishing, but not wliere, and there was 
inoretlian one stream among the moors. 
For the first time in his young life lie 
found Idniself face to face with death— 
such a horrible death I Dick .shut his 
eves again, as if he could thus keep out 
the pi‘osj:)ect of it. 

He was lying in a little hollow, with 
rocks all round, hiding him from tlie 
grassy slieep track that ran near the 
course of the stream. Few jiersoiis came 
that way, and any one might pass w itldn 
a few yards and not notice him. He 
tried again and again to crawl farther 
' from tlie water, but tlie pain of it alw’ays 
made him give up that attempt. The 
butt of his flsliing-iod lay bi^side him, 
broken in tlie fall. On this he stuck his 
cap, and held it up from time to time, 
waving it as well as his strength would 
allow, while lie r.iised his voice for a cry, 
on the chance of some one hearing him. 
But no one was near to catch these sig¬ 
nals of disti'f'ss, and after each such des¬ 
perate eflbrt he let Ids head sink back on 
the hard stone, and had to set his lips 
tight to keej) in the groans tljat would 
escape him in spite of all Ids fortitude. 

It seemed as if he must die of cold Jind 
hunger, eaen if he could find strength to 
bear the pain. AVliat a pliglit foi- tlie 
unfortunate boy, abandoned-even by lii.s 
dog, as he believed I He wondered if that 
stupid Du k would ever be able to make 
its way back Vjy itself. He imagined it 
again wandering lionieless over the moors, 
as helpless as when he had found it in the 
mischievous liands of the village lx\vs. 
But if it should get liome alone, would 
any one guess wliy ? He thought of that 
dear liome, ef the cheerful fire.side, of his 
father and mother and sisters ; he won¬ 
dered wliat they w’ould be thinking when 
the evening piuised on and he did not 
come—whattliey would think if he never 
came. He thouglit of what it was to 
die, a thought .so strange to liealthy 
youth,and hetiied to murmur his prayers 
and to trust in Uod, as he had becii 
taught. But lie could not think clearly 
for long together; nor in after days 
could he well remember that dreadful 
afternoon, l>eyond that it had been niise- 
rably cold to lie there .shuddering in the 
winci, which hv now felt to bo so 1 litter. 

Hours went by ; Dick heard them 
strike one by one on a cluircli clock in 
the distam'O, lliougli he could not count 
these sounds, borne faintly and fitfully 
on the gusts, nor could he even be sure 
that fancy wa.s not playing a trick upon 
him. Other sounds ke])t rejieating them¬ 
selves in liis ears —sounds commonly un¬ 
noticed, to M'hich tlie boy’s .strained 
senses had tiow grown keenly alive—till 
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the soleniii e:iw of rooks overhead, and 
the far-off bleating of siheep, and the 
ceaseless rii)pliog of the brook besnle 
kirn, and the rustling of the bushes, and 
the wind whistling above all, ssvo en, as 
it were, by the stillness around, failed lus 
throbbing head with one confused mur¬ 
mur. He saw nothing Vmt the bare moors 
*ad the sky growing darker and darker 
as the day drew to a close, and with the 
shades of evening heavy clouds rolled up 
to threaten a night of rain. 

The wind lilew colder and colder, but 
by-aml-by Dick grew more numb, both 
in botly and mind, so that he did not feel 
so acutely. Then his shivering wretched¬ 
ness pas.sed into hot fits of fever. He lay 
tormented by distressing dreams, liroken 
every now and then by the returning 
sensation of bodily pain. The great 
clouds seemed like giants coming up to 
crush him ; he fancied that he was being 
borne away on the ru.shing stream and 
whirled down, down into the sea. He 
cried out to the alders to save him, but 
they only stirred their branches as if in 
mockery of his entreaties; then came 
again that strange feeling that he must 
be sinking into the earth, and that the 
rocks were moving to pile themselves 
over him. and he screamed out wildly to 
the cruel wind, and once more found 
relief in partial unconsciousness. 

Who shall say all that passed through 
Ills fevered mind, and how the terrible 
time wore away 1 hat Hick knew w’as 
that at length heavy drops of _ ram 
plashed down on his face, rousing him to 
lie aware of the darkness now come on, 
and of sounds heard through it as if sent 
from heaven to bid him not despair. 

" Ay, good dog, seek him out—seek him 
out. Lark 1 ” 


Surely he heard his father speaking-or 
could it be only another 

Hick raised his burning head ‘stem 
The sounds drew nearer. ^f ’ '"n®. 

Larlds quick, eager ye'P’, 

I known voice shouting out liis name. 
i Hick called back as loud y as ‘® | 

; then in a minute.—or an 
he tell ?—there were lights and footsteps 
.around him, and Lark barking joyfully 
by his side, and his father bending ovei 
him with 51 lauteni. ^ 

“ Why, Dick, lad, what's up with thee ^ 
Thank tlie Lord, he’s alive 

Hazzled by the light and J > 

we.akness. Hick could now do ‘‘o* ‘‘‘| 
but cry outright. He took Ins 
rough hand, and gave up al care, know¬ 
ing that he was safe. When the men found 
his leg so biully hurt there was no want 
of gentleness on their part, but he could 
not help crying out in agony a.s they 

! contrive. . , 

I Thus was he carried llOlue,^^ itli 
painful joltings and stumblings ^ 

! on the uneven ground, to be put if 
' tolled and made iiuich of by all ' 
in the house. And did they not 
make iiiiich of Lark, too ? tor it 
was Lark that had arrived .at the 
farmhouse about dusk, barking, 
whining, scratching, and using all 
its small arts to attract atten¬ 
tion, till people guessed that 
, there must he something wrong ; 

and the farmer hastily set out 
I with two or three of his neigh- 
1 hours, guided by the excited dog 
! to where Hick lay helpless, ooii- 
denmed to a slow death but tor 
i this timely succoui'. 


Before a doctor could bo fetched to 
set ills broken leg Hick was in high 
delirium. The doctor looked grave over 
him, and indeed it took all the hoys 
hardy strengtili to fight against the effects 
of what he had suffered. He had to 
come through a long illness, during 
wliich Lark was scarcely willing to leave 
his bedside for a moment. But wliat 
friskings and barkings the first tune its 
young master coiild.bobble out to enjoy 
the summer sunshine , , 

After tills nobodV called Hicks dog a 
useless brute, nobody grudged it a nice 
bit and a waion place by the hresute all 
the rest of its life. Nor, tor the rest of 
his life, can Hick ever forget that day on 
the moors, of which a twinge in his hurt 
limb still reminds him as oton as t ie 
weather changes to wet. We may lie 
sure he never regretted having once heeii 
kind to a friendless annual that, in its 
turn, liad been able to do limi sucu 
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GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF THE WORLD. 


THE WRECK OF THE BATAVIA. 


T he fascination that flaws such a pleasing [ t.-'inpering vitli the crew. He had induriad 
cloud round sclieines for the recovery <»f i thc.ju to join him iii taking possession 
treasure from the deep seems rife as ever ; ' of tlie Hatavia, so as to sail her thence- 
and the recent jittempts at cargo-raising liave tortli under the skull and cro.sslKines. Ail , 
ahain set people reckoning up tlie galleons ' was riiie for the mutiny, and each man kne\v 
and silver ships that have laid their stores the part he was to play. The design was to 
tlie coral islands of the Pacific. A lie put into execution soon after tlie Cape ' 


liootless quest these hunts have generally 
proved, iiotwilhstiinding tlie certainty that 
exists as to the wealth being somewhere near. 
The sea docsS not give up its secrets readily. 
An attempt was made not so very long ago 
to secure the cliest.s of silver drojiped over- 
hoard from the Jlatavia. The attem])t came 


was left, hut for some reason or other it was 
delayed ; and it was abandoned, or rather , 
motlitied, by the wreck «)f the frigate, which ^ 
occurred on the 4th of dune, on Houtnian’s , 
Abrolhos, two hundred mile.s north of Swan I 
River, in latitude ‘28° s. She luid separated I 
from iier consorts; her master had lost liis 


to nothing, hut the story of the wreck is so reckoning; and in the middle of the night she : 
dramatic that we may lie pardoned telling it suddenly ran aground. ^ •. £ i i • I 

once again at the risk of sending some of our Pelsart was sick at the time, hut found his 
veaUors to Westeni Australia on what we fear w’ay on deck almost immediately. The' 
will j»rove a wild-goose chase. moon was shining lirightly, and the w’eather 

In I62S the Dutch East India Company, 1 ivas fair. The Batavia’s sails were all set, 
encouraged hv the return of Cariienter’s richly I her course was north-east by north, and 
laden ships; fitted out a tleet of eleven vessels 1 there she lay rolling helplessly in the moon- 
fo take fiossession of New Holland. One of I light, with a white frotli on the sea as far 
these vessels was the Bata\da, frigate, conr 


lese vessels was tne iiaTa\ua, irigaie, com- j as the eye could reach. Pelsart accused the 
iinded by Captain Francis Pelsart—or, Jis ! master of deliiierately losing the shij), hut he 
' ' ” -r-. 1 . I explained that he had mistaken the white¬ 

ness of the breakers for the light of tlie 
and that “ (lod only knew’ where 


he spelt liis name, Francoys Pelsaert. 

l^elsart saile<l from the Texel on the 2Slh 
of Octolier, and after a tedifuis voyage reached 
the Caim of Oood Ho^ie. On the way down 
tlie coast of Africa an extraordinary con¬ 
spiracy W51S formed among the seamen of the 
Batavia. On board, as supercargo, w'as a 
certain .Jerome (’ornelis, who h.ad previoiLs 
to the voyage kept an apothecary's shop at 
Haarlem’ This Coriielis was a consummate 
Kcounilrel of the most ])icturesque ty])e. He 
had slnjme<l with evil intent, and with a 
few confederate.s had devoted himself to 


moon, 

they were, for they were on an unknown 
reeb” They sounded, and found eighteen 
feet of water under the stern, hut forward 
there was hardly any; and thev agreed to 
throw the cannon overlward to lighten her. 
They dropped an anchor, hut soon a storm 
arose, and every minute the ship kept 
striking on the rocks and slioals amid which 
slie was licmmcil. 

Thev then cut awav the mainmast close 


1)V Ihc hoard, but this niade 

for they could not get it clear . Thej com 

.see no coaat excejit that ot an lal 

seemed three le.aguea ’ ‘ ® „.|is 

then, rvere tivo rocks, rvliicl. * he m^er ^ 

sent to examine. He returned a|-o' *'‘‘“® ™ 

the ninrning rvith the iieivs that ■ 

high M-atcr did not cover them, 

their beaches were so rockr that " 

them would he dittici.lt. It 

resolved to run the risk, and to aend 

the conqiany on shore to iiacif,! the 

children, and sick folks, and “ 

out of their wits with fear whose cne. 

noise served only to disturb them. 

Ahoiit ten o clock in the 
Batavia hegain to break tip. . , 

was made to get the nrovis.ons 
the water was omitted, if not hein„ 
that there would he any need ' ,.,„d 

The crew, too, la.g.an to S':""'they 
help themselves to f'*® ''day, 
were only able to make fhtee , 1' j ,,d and 
during which they landed a hundred 
eiglity persons. I ,„„.arils 

The imaster returned on ,va.i 

evening, and told the.cr.]itani 
iiseiesB sending more provision- ' 
the crew were only wasting tin's m 

there. Pelsart then went in the (■ “ ^.^,.jd 
put things into some order, the 

that there was no water to lie die 

ishaml. He endeavoured to ‘e F" „ethet 
^ ship in order to bring' ott a ‘‘1'J'J / • ’ .,, 0 . l">' 
, with tlie most valuable jiart ot tli^. t p j 
' the storm suddenly increased aiad ae 

stav wlioj'o he was. , ' • tla' 

'i’l.p Tievt dav w.as sneiit in i-(jnioMi>p 



water ;iml and in tlic afternoon Pel- 

sart iuni tlie master fouiul llie sea nmninjr so 
Invrli that they could not back. In this 
exiremity the carj)enter threw liiinself out of 
the liatavia and swain to them, in order to 
infunn them of the hardsliijjs to which those 
left on the vessel were rcduoe<l. He was 
sent kick witli orders for the sailore to make 
raft.'< hy lashing planks together, and try to 
reach the shallop and skiff: but the weather 
l»ecAiiie so rough that the IsiaU couhl not 
live in the sea, and I’elsart hatl to return to 
the island, leaving his lieutenant and seventy 
men perish. Uu the little island there 
were left forty people, with alKuit ten gallons 
of water; on the larger island were one huu- 
dre<l and eighty people and less water. 

Tlie i«irty on the smaller island soon began 
tocoiu^ilain of their oliicers liccause tliey did 
ant go m search of drink, and after a time 
Pekart residved to set ott‘. 'Plie eomluct ot 
tlie iK'ople on.the larger islantl had, however, 
grown so threatening that itwajjwith diffi¬ 
culty that the master and hi.s men wonhl 
allow the captain to inforni tliem of his tleci- 
sion. liOaving a leaf of a tablet on which he 
had written that he was going to l(H>k for 
water in the nearest (country or islands that 
he could tin«h Pelsart dej^arted for—as it ' 
proved—Java. 

He first tried the rocks in the neighlKmr- ; 
IkmkI to no ]iur|)Ose, and then his men made 
a deck to their Imat and lioldly pushed out 
to sea. •Coasting nortlnvards, they put in to 
shore again ami again in vain. No water i 
could they lind. One day “ they fmind the ^ 
cMst .steep, full of rocks, and the sea very ! 
high, which caused them to lose all hone of ! 
eltoctmg cA lamling. At length si.v or the 
men, trusting to their skill in swiniiniiig, i 
threw theriLselves into the sea, arnl at last, ' 
vitli much tnmblo and danger, reached the 
shore, the boat remaining at anchor in twenty- I 
• live fathoms. These men passeil the entire ' 
day in seeking for water, and whilst thus ' 
employed they perceived four men, wlio! 
approached them u|M)n all fours. Hut one of i 
our ])eople advancing towards them on a 
rising ground, they immediately raised thorn* | 
selv^ and look to ffight, so that they were ! 
distinctly seen by those who were in the skiff’. 
Ihese jieoplo were savages, black and quite , 
naked, n^.t having so much even as the cover- [ 
lag worn by nearly all other savage people. 
The sailors, having no longer any hope of: 
nnding water there, swam on l)oard again, ^ 
''onnded and bruised by the blows which j 
they received from the waves ami rocks. The i 
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anchor lieing weighed, they continued their! 
course along the shore in the hope of finding ! 
some spot more adapted for landing.” i 

They found none tor a time, and when they 
did land they found hiit little water. And, 
to l)e brief, they at last reached the capital of 
Java, from which tlieir ship was named, and 
Pelsart was put in command of the frigate 
Saardam to proceed to the rescue of hi.s oKl 
crew. 

A terrible state of tilings lie found. Tor- 
nelis, tin? supercargo, lia<l been one of those 
left on the ship. He hml remained on Iniard 
for ten days after she struck, ami had even 

f iassed two days on the mainmast, from which 
le had reached a yard, ami at length gained 
the land. In I’elsart s absence lie was recog¬ 
nised as commander, and at once resolvoil to 
put his original design into exeentbm, with 
the one moditication iliat, instead of the 
Batavia, lie would seize tlie tirst ship tliat 
came along. He liegan hy inducing his ac¬ 
complices to sign a compact hy which they 
promised fidelity to each other. Tlie Batavia’s 
crew wore divided, as we Iiave .seen, into two 
iMitches, on sejiarate islaiuls. Ou the large.st 
island were the largest numlier of those faith¬ 
ful to Pelsart, all of whom Cornells doomed to 
death. 

One of the men on the large island, a cer¬ 
tain WeylKiliays, had gone off in search of 
water to a thinl Island some distance away. 
After a search of twenty days he liad found a 
spring, and mmle the ]ireconcerted signal by 
lighting three fires. The signal was not seen 
hy Cornells, who was tlieu busily occiqded in 
massacring all tlioso who would not sign the 
hon<l—some thirty or forty in all. A few, 
however, saved themselves on pieces of the 
wreck and fouml their way to^^ eyheliays, so 
that the survivors «)f the wreck were sepa¬ 
rated on three islands. 

As soon as Coriielis had made liimself 
master of the large island, he led an attack 
again.st island No. 2, and killed every one on 
it except seven chiMien and some women, 
wliom he reserved fora fate worse than death. 
He then broke up tlie chcvsts save<l there from 
the ship, and out of the rich Htuffs they found | 
the pirates made themselves uniforms of 
scarlet embroiderer ■with gold ami silver; 
and then, proclaiming himself Captaiii- 
Ueneral, Comelis dispatclieul twenty two of 
his scarlet-coated Ixsly-guard to attack Wey* 
behays. 

Weybebays bad forty-five men with him, 
and althougli liis only weamms were clubs 
studdeil with nails ho drove Wck the pirates . 


to their Isiafs. Cornelm then came against 
j M'eyheliays in pci-son at the Iieml of thirty 
I seven ot his folfowers, but again the loyalists 
I proved too strong. Cornelia then tried 
I treachery. He offered to make a treaty with 
Weyhehays, and endeavoured to corrupt 
I some of his men, wlio. however, proved loyal 
; to their commander, and when the attack was 
made in the hojie of their assistance. Comelis 
I was taken ])risoner. 

The jdnites under their .second in command 
returned the next day to the rescue There 
was a long and terrible struggle, ending again 
j in the defeat of the iiirates, ami just at ilu- 
; moment of victory the Saardam appeared in 
, siglit. Slio was soon off' the islaml and 
I anchorcil, and Pelsart came ashore. Por- 
I tunately he was met by Weyheliavs, who told 
him of the jdrates' plan to siirjiriso au'l cap¬ 
ture the new ship. lustantly he went hai^ 
to prepare for them 

Scarcely had he returned on board than be 
saw the two shallovs crouded with scarlet 
coated men rowing out to liim. Hailing 
, them, he asked why they a]»proached his 
vessel armed. They replied that they would 
explain when they came on hoard ; and there 
upon the men in scarlet and golil were in¬ 
formed that if they did not immediately throw 
their arms into the sea he Avonld open lire on 
them with the frigate's guns; and the guns 
i masked until then, were run our. Thopirate.« 
were s|xie<lily taken prisoners and jnit in 
irons : one of thorn, .Ian de Bremen, confessed 
that lie himself liad killed or assisteil in kill 
ing twenty-seven of the shipwrecked crew. 
The same evening Weylieliays brought Cor- 
’ nclis on board, ami Pelsart advancing to the 
large islantl .sCenred the rest of the mutineei-s. 

On the 25th of September, ton days after¬ 
wards, the jirisoners were all executeil on the 
I .scene of their crime, and the Saardam .'tailed 
for Batavia, her crexv leaving liohind them 
“an anchor and a piece of artillery to mark 
I the sjM)t where a fourth chest of silver re¬ 
mained, which after great endeavours they 
' fouml themselves unable to move ” This 
' fourth chest of silver is the l»ait that has at 
. traded tlie treasure-hunters, whose quest lias 
• liitherto lieen in vain. It is assumed tliat it is 
hut one of mau,v that were left round the reef 
when the Batavia went to jneces two cen 
tiirie.s and more ago. The scene of the wreck 
. is now known as Pelsart's Islands, and any 
British subject can, we believe, obtain them, 
freehohl, on payment ot the usual fees to the 
lands department of Western Australia. 

(THH END.) 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

Lono Mac.vulay’s “ Fu.vgment.” Completed nv Ui:v. H. C. Lkonaed, 


^ KngHsh Imllad poetry—and 

lat l)oy does not ?—will often have regretted 
J.'., ^lacaulay sliould have left un- 
iNiied Ills treatment of so promi-^inga theme 
'' the .story of the (Ircat Armada. Notwitli- 
j nmng (he hict that the jioet-historian ear- 
nl.Il» 1 ’^***^*^^ narrative no further than the 
the great events which 
ff.liis liallad.trom the time of its lii-st 
t^ti English 

.711...,'# **■ I ^ ^oveiity-fonr linos of t he Froa- 
ill ancl fifty •six are now mlded, 

k o/i^! ^ story of Englamrs deliveranc'e 
close, with careful regard to 
tlni |^'^<^iiracy, and w ith an attempt to catch 

spirit ot the prelude.] 

A all ye who list, to hear our noble 

i prai.se ; 

^ of the thrice-fiuuoiis deeds .she wrought 
in ancient days, 

■on that gmat ffeet invincible against her 
in vain, 

ridiest sjsjils of Mexico, the stoutest 
^'ea!,ts of tspain. 


It ■was alKuit the lovely close of a warm 
siiinmer day, 

There came a gallant niercliant-sbip full .sail 
to Plymouth Bay ; 

Her crew liath seen Castile’s black fleet, 
lieyond Aurigny’s isle. 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving 
many a mile. 

At su'nrise .she escaped their van, hyOods 
esjKJcial grace, 

And the tall Piuta, till the noon, had held 
her close in (diase. 

Forthwith a guard at evciy gun was placed 
along the wall; 

The l^eacoii hlazeil upon the roof of Edg* 
cumlHj’s lofty hall ; 

Many a liglit lishing-lMiat put out, to jiry 
along the coast, 

And, ■with hsKse rein and bloody sjnir, rrslc 
inland many a post. , 

Witli Iris white hair unl>onueted, the stout 
old .sheriff comes; 


I Behind him march the halberdiers; l^efore- 
I him .sound the dnuns ; 

I His yeomen round tlie market-cross make 
clear an ample sjiace, 

For there l>ehovcs him to set up the standanl 
of Her (irace; 

.And liaughtily the truinpets peal, and gaily 
^ dance the Itclls, 

! As, slow ui«>n the labouring w ind, the royal 
I blazon swells. 

j Look how the Lion of the sea lifts u[- his 
ancient crown, 

And, uudemcatli his deadly I'liw, (reads 
the gay lilies down ! 

So stalked he when ho turned to lliglit* fui 
that famed Picard fioM, 

Bolienriii's plume, and tienoas 1k>w, anti 
Cicsar's eagle shicbl- 

So glared he when, at Agincourt. in wrath lie 
turned to Imy, 

i And, crushed and torn licncath Iris claws, the 
j jirinccly hunters lay. 
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JIo ! strike the flagstafi deep, Sir Knight: 
ho! scatter llowers, fair maids: 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, 
draw your blades: 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, 
waft her wide; 

Our glorious royal battle-flag, the banner of 
our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that 
banner’s massy fold ; I 

The parting gleam of eunsbiue kissed that ' 
haughty scmll of gold ; 

Xiglit sank upon the dusky Ijeach, and on 
tlie pur^de sea, 

iSuch night in England ne’er had been, nor 
e'er again shall be ! 

I'rom Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from 
Lynn to Milford Bay, 

’Iliat time of slumber was as bright and busy 
a.s tlie day ; 

For .swift to etistand swift to w’est the ghastly 
war-llame spreatl, 

Higli on St. Micliael’s Mount it shone: it 
shone on Bcachy Head. 

Tar on the deep tlie Spaniard saw, along each 
southern slare, 

<’ai>e beyond cp,pe, in endless range, those 
twirikling p<>int8 of fire. 

The fislier left liis skitf to rock on Tamar’s 
glittering w’aves: 

The rugged miners poured to war from Men- 
dip’s sunless caves; 

O'er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranboume’s 
oaks, the fiery herald flew : 

He rousetl the shepherd of Stonehenge, the 
rangers of Beaulieu, 


Right sharp and quick the bells all night 
I rang out from Bristol town, 

And, ere the day, three hundred horse had 
1 met on Clifton Down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth 
! into the night, 

And saw, o’erhanging Richmond Hill, the 
streak of blood-red light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannons roar tlie 
deatli-like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, tlie 
royal city woke. I 

At once, on all her stately gates, arose the 
an.^wering fires; i 

At once the w’ild alarum clashed from all her ' 
reeling spires ; | 

From all the batteries of the Tower x>ealed 
lond the voice of fear, ' 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent 
back a louder cheer: I 

And, from the furthest wards, was heard the 
rush of Iiurrying feet, j 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags 
nished down each roaring street; ] 

And broader still liecame the blaze, and 
louder still the din, I 

As, fast from every village round, the horse 
came spurring in : I 

And eastwanl straight from wild Blacklieath ^ 
the warlike errand went, i 

And roused, in many an ancient hall, the 
gallant squires of Kent; 

Southward from .Surrey’s pleasant hills flew 
those bright couriers forth ; 

Higli oil bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor 
they started for the north ; ! 


And on, and on, wfitliout a paase, untired 
I they bounded still: 

I All night, from town to town, they sprang; 
i tliey sprang from hill to hill; 

! Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o'er 
I Danvin’s rocky dales; 

Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the 
stonny hills of Wales ; 

Till tw’olve fair counties saw the blaze on 
!Malvem’s lonely height; 

Till streamed in criinsr)ii on the wind the 
Wiekin’s crest of light; 

Till, broad and fierce, the star came forth on 
Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and lianilet rose in arms, o’er ail 
the boundless plain ; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces tlie sign to Lin¬ 
coln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message, on, o’er the 
w ild vaie of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw’ the fire that burned on 
Gaunt’s embattled pile^ 

And the re<l glare on Skiddaw' rouse<l tlie 
burghers of Carlisle ; 

Till, from the peaks of Cheviot, the wonder- 
telling flames 

Parsed on the news from Berwick bounds to 
subjects of King Jame^s. 

O well it was for Englishmen tltat#as the 
tidings spread, 

No panic seized their stalwart hearts, no fear 
or craven dread. 

0 well it w’as for England then that, on her 
trial day, 

Her sailors and her soldiers brave were reatly, 
reaely aye ! 
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momiHS. " 0 . i.;,. j8_ and so do birds of all 

take diseases of 8C'«ral kinas h-Ivlcir hard water. 

isSliisrss 

” cJSes aftlS *iVon''oTten suffer fo", tokmes, 
fSsiV«u™--‘er 

hue-e Si, overJeedh^ Bive 0^ Jffi.mKmre wili 

If the binl raopes, some biscuit aim 

rrn/\A Til aiiv cuse rciDOve to a warm corner. 

Sek 1 ntterLr<l« give u fl-ml ivaslilug. auJ put to dry 
iu the sun—not before tlie nre. 

Tut' rabbitrT — Go on feeding well and jndl- 

to a refeuiui * . ^ _» tlj0 Imtches in 

FTSiut^s-=g:‘i\.^'*irii;vs^^^ 

lift to some extent, a company concern; for if >ou 
li innen to go from home, mid have no partner to 
h>ok^after your stock in yonr absence, tliey are bound 
at deteriorate, and perhaps yet diseased. 

THE KENNEL. -Rea.l the Doings for last month. 
■\Ve have only one word to add—Exercise. 

T)oiiK>?TlC PETS.—Next month we sh.all ^5’ 
thing about goat-keeping. Guinea-pigs are ^h® 
of onr lay at present. Tliey are very amusing kept 
simnly as pets, and there are a great many varieties. 
dilfSfng principally in colour, size, and ‘u. Sj 

oo it They are best kept out-of-doors in a hntcli 
similar to the rabbits, with a little dai-kened 
room. Tlhj floor of this hatch ought to slant a ^t j® 
forward and if there be a grating ovei it all the 
better. This is forsake of cleanliness, lor remember 
tlie little animals will not thrive_in a dh ty hutch-^ 


tatch: they ”“1 ;rre"d“nd-mnkTu?; I 

roots, and greens. 

: spring 

£l|Sa3s“5:SH!:S£-i»s 

gsissiliss 

advantage of them. 

Tuv WINDOW G.Mtcr.s.-If your boxes are iiot 
and trausterred to the wiudo,v, even lu bloom. 


Olovvcijpon'tiDncc. 

S^Hupkin. Marshall, and Co., London, priee Od. 

o a _Waterui'oof your coat with alum and sngar- 

“lit halt a pound each o( these, tlie alum 

coat np and let it drip dry. 

W. D. S._Mcssrs, Stanford, ?/ 

rna’5^’tp'^Wn”'’'Vh"err:^elotS.i^o« 

miii’g's “At Home iu Fiji," ® i‘.‘=S""‘h 

and Sons, and 11. S. Coopers “Coral Lands, pub 
llshed by Bentley and Sona 
J TACOB —St. Luke’s Summer" Is the name 
^'tht lew line days that 0®®“?'™“''^ 

lietween St. Luke's Day, October 13th, and St. Mar 
tin’s Day, November llth. 

OARS.-“The Buildins of the 
second volume, in the January part for im 


KisiiEUMAN.— There Is no authenticated iustance of a 
70-lb salmon being taken by rod and line. One oi 
that weight was taken in a net on the Tay in ISTO. 
A fish w-eiching 601b. was taken by the net in Gat 
way in 1^, and sold in Isondon for £12 WUH 
the rod and line a fish of Gllh.-wns landed on the 
Stauhy -Water on the Tay in 1870 ; one o( Mb. .s, 
caught in the Shannon in 1872 ; and one of 5,1b ™ 
caught in the Soir in 1873. Many ■Tweed Mlmon 
have been taken over 501h., and some large flsb ol >t 
least equal size have been caught In the Cambertad 
j Derwent. 

1 P -p T_The consumption of sugar is certainly n^ 

decrcMlng. It is said that ol themselves the Scotch 
niannnlade and jam makers use 36,000 Ions a year. 

G and P -And you are wrong. Never aasume that 
all you know is all that is known, and never srgae m 
S e'Snknown. An Knglish history ™y as .11 ^ 
trin with Henry vill. ns with Julius (esar. It bum 
begin somewhere, and the ^riod it covers 
on the style and scope of the As a • 

fact, Biitish history, instead of beginnmg 
Cscsar goes hack as far ns the Caudme Fork tuM 
cS?Su&y with Alexander the Gre«t. ^ee oq 
I last Summer Number, " Alone at Sea, for ^ * 

tomh^sand’hisviages 

! pj Seas look up his name in the ^ 

! finnorv It is only the ignorant who imagine w 
I all knowledge is obtainab^from two-shilling «lio( 
books. 


Y K Q —It is quite true that a man has 
froni China to London within 

having steamed the distance to the TIisms m imn 
one days He arrived at snez two houre More U 
mail that left Shanghai sixteen * 

and leaving the Stirling Castle, Im took the ov 
land mail ei’d Brindisi and gtawS 

six days and flfteen hours after he ,f®<‘ 

This is the •' quickest run on record me sun 
speed of the Stirling Castle during tins ’’'““J* 
vW was sixteen Inoto, '>'>t “J,“ 
I nineteen knots, the speed of her trial trip. 

R. A-.-For the Cadet Corps of 
1 gado apply to the headqiiorters. 48, Hnsonri i, 

ment, £.0. We annual snbscnption is flu' 

I and the cost of the uniform £2. , 

! EEOlNXKR.-In addition to E'J'U'l 
I will have to know something about in« 
logarithms before you can hope to pass in ns 
1 tion. 


A Popular Institution just now—Hot Chestnuts I 
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A GLEAM OF HOPE. 
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a.s men who have no 
tliought for anything 
Ijeyond the jjrcsent mo¬ 
ment. 

At the little tables out¬ 
side the cafes bearded 
men, most of them wear¬ 
ing seme kind of uni¬ 
form, were playing at 
dominos. National 
Guards, sliopkeepers, 
and some whose faces 
wore the mark of 


A STORY OF ADVENTURK. 


Br THE Rev. T. S. Millington, m. a. 


of *' Thrvwjk Fire and Thtwnjh Water,' 
‘'Some o/Our FelUnct," etc., etc. 


‘.’H.VPTBJl XIX.—CAST INTO PBIKON 


*bo. with tlie certriiii knowledge tliat no 
than three army corps of I’russians 
•ereadv incing upon their city, and with 
the scenes of waste and desolation every¬ 
where before their eyes, were auiusing 
Ihemselves in the cafds chant.ants, and 
®*l‘er pl.acfs of public re,sort, drinking, 
ODoking, talking, laughing, and boa.sting, 


That was my last effort. 


prrtENiNG alone through the street.s. 



■' 


’ 1.^5 

I could not womler enough at the 
lightness and indifference of the people, 
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B'.ipprior intellect, and who I have rea¬ 
son to believe were i)rofessors from the 
Lyceiis, were gravely trying to throw a 
ring over a pointed stick, or playing a 
ame at ball. I do not mean quoits or 
iwn-tennis, nothing of so athletic a 
nature as that; still le.ss cricket. Games 
requiring much e.\ertion are not popular 
in Paris or in any p,art of France. 

Here and there were booths in which 
music and dancing were going on, and 
near them rows of tents occupied by 
soldiers. Peace and war, frivolity and 
terror, frolic and destruction, jostled 
each other, if I may be allowed the ex- 
prc.ssion. A trumpery display of fire¬ 
works in a public garden, rockets, squibs, 
and crackers, with their coloured fires 
and feeble sparks and bangs, seemed as 
if they w'ould have rivalled the burn¬ 
ing woods of Bondy, or the camion 
which were already thundering from 
the forts. 

In the midst of all this dissipation 
suddenly a drum was heard to beat, 
then another and another, till every 
street in the neighbourhood seemed to 
be full of drummers. Trumiiets al.so 
sounded the alarm, re-echoing on every 
side. It was a call to arms. tVhat had 
happened no one knew, but the enemy' 
were supposed to be at hand. I stood 
aside and watched while several regi¬ 
ments of the line marched past. They 
were in high spirits, cheering and jest¬ 
ing. The mob, which turned out to greet 
them and tramp along after them, were 
in a very excited state, and kept on 
shouting “La Gdmirale,” “Vive la lU'- 
puWique,” with other cries which I could 
not understand. 

The shrill voices of women were heard 
above every other noise, calling out to 
all who were not in uniform to go and 
join the soldiers. “For shame!’’ they 
cried. “ Poltroons, cowards ; get arms 
and fight for your country. Do you not 
hear it 1 It is the gdndrale.” 

I, for ray part, would gladly have gone 
with the troops, but what use would it 
have been ? I must get home first to my 
garret and wait for Andy and Ben ; then 
we might go together and be proi)erly 
enrolled. 

But getting home was more easily 
resolver! than accomplished. The crowd 
was too dense to allow of any one passing 
except in the direction in which all were 
hurrying. I had got mixed up with the 
mob, and was carried along in spite of 
my.self through .several streets, and -when 
at last I succeeded in separating myself 
from the rest, and hiul taken refuge in a 
doorway until the thickest of them had 
as-sed on, I was at a loK to know where 

had got to. 

“ To arms, then ! ’’ cried a wild-looking 
hag, halting in front of me, and thrust¬ 
ing her nose into my face. “Are you 
not ashamed of yourself to lie here in 
hiding while your fellow-countrymen are 
going to their death ? ’’ 

what else she said I did not compre¬ 
hend, but it w.as clear that she was 
reproaching me for not joining the crowd 
of citizens, men and boys of all condi- 
tioirs and ages, who were eagerly follow¬ 
ing the soldiei-s w’ith the intention of 
“ assisting ” at the expected battle. 

I shook my head ; it was the only 
an.swer I could give ; a feeble one I must 
confess; but I did not dare to speak and 
betniy myself as a foreigner among them. 
" ■■ inswer to that was forcible enough, 
iiig up a large broivn hand, she 


gave me such a slap in the face as made 
my cheek tingle and the tears start to 
my eyes ; tears of anger ard vexation 1 
mean, of course. 

But wh.at could I do 1 If a man had 
smitten me thus I could have given him 
“ another ” in e.xchangp, but as it was I 
could only grin and bear it. I could 
not lift my hand against a woman, 
though she was twice my own size, or 
ne.arly. 

The old hag continued to persecute me. 

“Who .art thou!” she asked, in a 
shrieking voice. “ What art thou doing 
there? 8peak,then. Ha.st thou a tongue 
in thy head 1 What is thy name I Go- 
guste? Polytcl” 

The crowd laughed in a mocking way 
at these names, a corruption of Augustus 
and Hippolyte, names in which the youth 
of Paris, “mashers” and others of that 
class, aie suppo.sed to delight. I knew 
then that it was mv fashionable attire 
which had attracted the old woman’s 
attention. *It was dilapidated indeed, 
but that was not observable in the dark¬ 
ness ; the general outline was alone con¬ 
spicuous. I was obliged to stammer out 
something at last, lor the crowd was 
increasing, and I wanted to get away, 
but I had not uttered m.auy words when 
a hand was laid upon my collar and the 
word “espion” hi.ssed into my ears. 

“ I am no spy,” I said. 

“ Prussian ! ” was the answer. “ Hear 
him speak; is it not the German accent 
—that?” 

“ A spy I a Prussian 1 away with him ! 
shoot him ! hang him 1 throttle him I ” 
burst at once from a dozen difi'erent 
throats. 

A dozen p.air of hands were at the 
same time laid upon me, as if they would 
have torn me liml) from limb, and I was 
dragged along, now here, now there, 
breatliless and helpless. 

Pre.sently two or three of the Garde 
Mobile approached, dispersing the crowd 
and making their way to the spot where 
I was. They began to question me, and 
the account I gave of myself seemed at 
first to satisfy them. They took me 
between them, for my own protection, I 
believe, and would probably have set me 
at liberty, but suddenly a figure which I 
h;ul seen once before, and of which I 
retained a distinct and pixinful recollec¬ 
tion, stood before me. 

The face was thin, but with large fea¬ 
tures—.a long, sharp nose, mahogany- 
coloured clieek.s, a profusion of ilark, 
wild hair, both on tlie seal]) and chin, 
black fiery eyes, and a row of teeth 
that grinned at me like a hyama. His 
voice w.as like a suppressed rattle, or 
the snarl of an angry dog. I had evaded 
him a few days earlier in the garden of 
the Tuileries, when he had cliallenged 
me to shout "Vive la Kdi)ublique,” but 
now I felt that I was in his power. 

He recognised me at once. My unfor- 
tun.vtc clothes, which the good peojile at 
the ho.siiital had given me, little imagin¬ 
ing what trouble they were to bring 
upon me, betrayed me. 

“ I know this man,” he said ; “ he is a 
spv. I denounce him.” 

That was enough. The garde changed 
their tone at once, and, pushing me 
roughly before them, followed with their 
bayonrds in close proximity to my back, 
so close indeed that the points of them 
more than once pierced my clothes, and 
hell)ed to quicken my progress. 

“ Forward, then,miserable!” they cried. 


I limped along as fast as I could, hut 
there were men, women, and boy.s in 
fiont of me, wdio kept looking back with 
angry gestures, .and who hindered me 
from marching as quickly as 1 luigljt 
otherwise have done. I stumbkxl and 
fell down once, but the garde picked mo 
up and set me going again. 

“What is it there? ’ I heard a voice 
say, in gentler accents than any I had 
yet li.stciied to. 

“ A spy, a Prussian 1 ” my accuser an¬ 
swered. We aro going to shout him - 
tr-r-r-an 1 ” 

“ Piiuvre enfant! Is it possible! iio 
young ! ” 

“ 1 am no spy,” I cried out, in English. 

“Ho speaks!” some one exchdnied; 
“ hear him ! What language is that I It 
is German ! ” 

I protested that I was Engli.?h, and 
that 1 knew nothing of German. I could 
not speak ten words of it to save my 
life. 

“ That is German, I tell you,” the dark 
man answered. “1 know the langu:ig' . 
I—” And by w'ay of clinching bis atgu 
ment he aimed a blow at my head, whk'li, 
though I partly avoided it, miule nn' 
stagger, and turned everything dim 
before my sight. 

The mob applauderl, and some of tlieni 
reached forward to repeat the hlow, but 
the garde kept them off. With the 
lieople in that humour everything th.it 
was not French was German. 

“Away with him!” they cried. “He 
dares even to speak to us in his native 
tongue.” 

Tne garde, finding the way han-cd hv 
their vehemence, took hold of me, and 
with a hand under each arm, for by that 
time I was scarcely able to w alk alone, 
dragged me along between them. 

Etumbling along in the dark throogli 
the noisy thoroughfares, pushed, dragged, 
and cu fieri, almost the only thing tlmt 1 
remember distinctly' dunng the ne.yt 
hour, for such it seemed to me, though it 
was jirobably' much less, wivs that fiendisli 
couiiteuaiice, those long, sharp, dark 
features, and those coal-black, sparkliii.g 
eyes, whicli from time to time were thrust 
forward close to my own, while snarlingv 
and tlireateuings poured forth fnmi 
that cruel mouth, with its loug, dog- 
like teeth. 

The figure kept its place always a step 
or two in advance, looking back at nn- 
with an expression of hatred scarcely 
human, and gloating over my abject and 
miseralile condition. 

Abject and miserable ! Yes ; that wns 
what vexed me most; to feel that 1 could 
not stand up like a man and meet siv 
fate, whatever it might be, with fortitude, 
as otliers would have done. Again and 
again I tried to rouse myself, but only 
for a moment. My strength failed. 1 
could not do it. Upbraided as a coward, 
ridiculed as a “swell,” execrated os a 
traitor and a spy, scornetl and sp.at niwn 
by a contemptuous mob, 1 would haw 
thrown back the charge into their teedi 
and defied them to do their worst. Hut 
my' tongue clave to my' lips. I could »'■ 
nothing clearly', nor even stand upnv.ii 
before my' accusers. 

Once, however, rage or indignation 
gave mo a momentary strength, tor I 
distinctly' remember da.shing my fist int > 
tbo.se co.al-black, glaring eyes, when tlo’i 
wi're peering into my own witliout j ’>■ 
pecting such a salute, and I know' thai 
they disajipeared instant h', amid grcit 
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shonting and laughter from the mob, and 
] raw no more of them. 

But that wa.s my last effort. After 
that tlie noise of the people following 
me .and shouting after me wjis like the 
burthen of a dream, a distant, incompre¬ 
hensible inunuur. It ceased snddeidy, 

I scarcely knew how, and I found my.self 
soon aftenvards seated upon a bench, 
with a fl.araing paslight over my he.ad 
and my back against a wall. 

This interval of rejxi.se was at first 
verj" welcome, but when I came to my¬ 
self my head ached furiously, and my 
reflections did not help to make it an^’ 
letter. A headache, I often think, is 
worse than any other ache. It disables 
and daunts one; it takes all the spirit 
out of a fellow, and makes him a poor 
creature. A pain anywhere else one can 
fight against, but it is difficult to play 
the hero with one’s brain oppressed, con¬ 
fused, and burning. I wanted to brace 
myself up against the danger which 
threatened, and to show a hold front to j 
the inquisitors by whom I .should pre- ; 
sently be e.'vaniined, and the effort seemed 
TO make my head throb more fiercely and 
grow more confused. AVTiat if I should 
turn faint again? That would he put ■ 
down to fear and cowardice, and would 
give occasion for reproach, not only to 
myself personally, hut to my nationality, j 
But how could I prevent it ? j 

I was kept waiting a long while, for 
the officials before whom I was to be 
IroDght were very busy. There was a 
constant coming and going, news arriv¬ 
ing and orders being disp.atclied. The 
npiiel continued to be heard outside, \ 


■and the sound of distant e.xplosions miule 
I the air vibrate. 

I could not help thinking of the fate 
of tlie poor e'goutier who had been sliot 
in the sewer, and of the jiarrot which 
liad had its neck wrung. .Shooting or 
Imnging would probably he my fate. I 
might ns well have stayed at Soutlidown ; 
they could not liave done anything worse 
to me tliere. but the thought th.at 
troubled me most of all was of my father 
and mother in India. Would they 
ever le.arn what had become of me ? 
Would they believe I had meritetl such 
a fate ? 

It was well, iterhap.s, that my head was 
too confused and too full of pain to allow 
of my dwelling long together on such 
thoughts. 1 con Id but yield to the weight 
wliich seemed to press ni)Gn my brain, 
and resieii myself to the mercy of a 
Higher I’ower, in the spirit of good 
King Hezeki.ah, when he pr.ayed, “ i am 
afflicted ; iindert.ake for me.” 

Undertake for mo! Those words 
seemed to express my helplessness, and 
to give me a certain jiower of endurance 
in spite of it. 

By the time I was called forward the 
excitement in the Bureau luid increased 
to such an extent that the officer in 
charge would have nothing to say to 
me. 

“A spy!” he said, looking at me 
doubtfully ; “ another spy ! Take him 
away! ” 

Away ! Whither ? Was this my sen¬ 
tence of death ? A few days ago I h.ad 
seen a soldierly-looking man marched 
through the streets, looking around him 


' gravely hut defiantly at the mob, going 
j to execution. He was reallv a Prussian 
; and a spy. He h.ad risked his life 
willingly in the attempt to get informa¬ 
tion for his commander. ttpies are 
necessary in war, and always have been. 

' There is notbitig dLshonourable in such a 
business if it be not dishonestly carried 
I out. I had felt very sorry for that man. 
He had not attempted to escape; but 
j had avowetl liimself a Prussian and a spy, 
looking his fate boldly in the face and 
! going to it like a man. I had followed 
liim for some distance as he marched 
along with firm step between two rows, 
of .soldiers, .and bad heard the fatal volley 
wliicli stietched him dead upon the 
ground. 

IVas I ahso to he marched .along the 
streets and then shot ? Perhaps 1 shall 
not be believed, but it is a fact that I 
dreaded the marching along more tlian 
the shooting. My head ached fearfully, 
and I knew that 1 should droop and look 
like a coward, inste.atl of behaving my- 
' self as an Englishman should do in 
I the presence of strangers, or like that 
Prus.sian. 

1 iiuule the best attempt I could, how¬ 
ever, and did not disgrace myself, I hope. 
There were no soldiers with loaded mus- 
' kets to attend me. Perhaps they could 
not be spared just then. Two mobiles 
led me to one of the common prisons, 
and there I was handed over to the gaoler 
and thrust into a gloomy ward, in wliich 
a number of other j>ri.soners were already 
confined, and the door clo.sed behind me. 

(To be coiUimted.) 


KORMAK THE VIKIXG; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

Bv Frofe-ssor j. F. Hodgett.s, 

Late Examiner to the Unitereity of ..Vtwcw, J'ro/rssor £j) the Imperial College of Praclieal Science, 

Author of “Harold, the Boy-Earl," "lean, Dobroff," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XIX.—HOW KORMAK THE VIKING BESIEGED.CHARLES THE SIMPLE. 


K ORMAK had determined to make the 
Krenchmen rue the construction of 
their “ towers of defence,” and so he built 
Wfries as high as the flanking towers of 
the gate which wa.s to be his particular 
object of attack. Me intended to pour 
his men from the highest drawbridge, 
ilroppiiig them down upon the roof of 
the gate tower, from whence they could 
descend and open the gates to the rest. 
E the meantime all the other g.ates 
yere strongly block.aded, strict command 
icing given to allow of the passage of 
no living soul, unless bearing a flag of 
truce, from any outlet. 

“ Tliou seest, yarl,” ha said to Angan- 
tvr, “ that tliese gates and towers will 
crumble into dust, while the strong tower 
<’f strength, the Norman name, shall live 
tor ever.” 

"That is a pretty fancy, Kormak. 
Ilmu wilt lie a .skald some day.” 

There were thick woods about Paris, 
and soon the .axes of the warriors were 
ringing through the shady glades as the 
iiuge trees fell. Here too were large 
'Jocks of stone to make the heads of the 
Intteriiig ranis. Smiths and woodwrights 
were as busy as bees. But hitherto no 
®saolt was ramie upon the town. All 
attacks were to be reserved until the 


' belfries were ready. Huts of a verj' 
I primitive fashion were built for the 
warriors, for they had but few wants. 

Warriors were sent to Kolf demanding 
fresh supplies, more men and many 
horses. When this demand h.ad been de¬ 
livered to Duke Uolf, the messenger was 
then to cross to England, sail round the 
coast to tlie E.ast .‘Vuglian king or duke, 
Yarl Guthorm, and call on him to join 
the league under Yarl Hastings, to whom 
' he owed allegiance after the viking cus- 
I tom. 

Mean'■'hike the host was moved in part, 
over the seine, close to tlte walls of Paris, 
although not clo.se enough to let the 
arrows of the townsfolk take eflect on 
Kormak’s men, who would go and pick 
them up, and fitting them to stronger 
bows than those used bj- the Franks, dis¬ 
charge them slantiugly into the air, by 
which means they did the townsfolk more 
harm by falling upon tliem from the great 
lieiglit which they attained than they 
could do when discharged at the Ite- 
[ siegers. 

In time the belfries were constructed, 
and moved on wheels to the attack, 
whilst Kormak, jjrotiting by former 
harm done to the older .structures, made 
leathern facings for the fronts and sides 


j of his new belfries, which were nailed on 
I with large ship-nails, having enormous 
heads. These were inserted in such num- 
bei-ss, keeping the leather flat, that the 
whole tower was fireproof. 

Historians say that these attacking 
towers were first invented at the siege of 
Paris. We know better. Kormak used 
them first at Aquilon. 

When the assault commenced there was 
a fearful consteniation in the town. Gas- 
pard de Loup, now well enough to fight, 
appeared ujxm the tower of the gate, but 
his di.sfigured face was hidden by a 
broadened nasal guard upon bis helmet. 
A new invention h.ad been made ; a hood 
of iron rings, covering the neck and chin, 
h.ad been added to the armour, and tlio 
chin portion of this, being secured by a 
hook within the ii.asal, ett’ectually con¬ 
cealed the face. 

Therefore when Ga.spard de Loup was 
seen upon the tower it w.as impossible for 
the vikings to recognise him. But as tlie 
moving tower, fresli fortified with leather 
and iron, grazlually approached the gate, 
the stout Yarl Angantyr guiding the 
pushing horses harnessed behind, saw 
the odd figure with the face concealed, 
and roared out, in his hearty seundiug 
tone.s, 
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“ Ho ! tliero upon tlie tower ! Who 
art tliou that fearest for tliy beauty ? 
Tliy face must be a lovely one that needs 
such special care ! " 

The distance was too great for all this 
sj)r'ech to reach the battlements, but the 
words, “ thy face must be a lovely one,” 
reached Gaspard’s ears and drove him 
nearly mad, for, like the greater number 
of the champions of tire time, he was a 


but Kormak sa.w the warrior with the 
hidden face start ns though an arrow 
pierced him. He left the wall a moment, 
and then, returning with a stout, stiff 
bow, fitted an arrow to tlie string and 
straiglit fet fly at good Yarf Angantyr. 
Had Kormak not perceived tfiis act the 
yarf would have been slain, but he 
rushed forward just in time to throw his 
shield so as to catch the arrow. But it 


Frankish soil ; but now the storm of 
arrows showered at the gate, discharged 
in ha.ste and fury, fell within tlie tower, 
doing no harm at all, but causing heaity 
laughter in the town. 

During this time the wooden tower 
moved on, and, wiser through experience, 
Kormak caused the upper storey to lie 
provided with lai^e ve.ssels of water to 
throw over in case of fiery darts and 



" It pierced the shield, and grazed the golden rim of Angantyr's helmet.” 


(I indy in Ids way. The simple-minded : 
('harle.s could not endure the siglit of ' 
his cruslied visage, and after the first 
brief interview would never see him 
more. This rankled in de Loup's fierce 
h.'ejust, and he had vowed revenge on him 
w ho gave the blow and all who marched 
ivithhim. 

The big yarl spoke in Norse, hardly 
pccting that the words would lie so 
kly understood, or even heard above; 


was .so well aimed, and .sent with so much 
violence, that it pierced tlie shield as 
Kormak held it up, and grazed the golden 
rim of Angantyr’s helmet. 

“ Thanks, Kormak, lad, I owe thee one 
for that. That fellow yonder either 
knows me or he heard and understood 
my compliment.” 

Among the vikings archery was prac- 
tUed, but not so much as liy the later 
Xorm.ans, their ow n descendants on the 


other burning things being used. There 
were two such towers, one under Halli 
hiom (or Hastings), the other under 
Angantyr and Kormak. These belfries 
were a trifle higher than the towers that 
flanked tlie gate, and were supplied, like 
tho.se at Aqiiilon, with little drawbridges, 
over which the warriors could lie pouresl 
upon the walls. 

f\'hether the citizens of Paris wera 
less inclined to war tliaii those of Aqui- 
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iou we cannot say, but certain it is the 
defence was not so disastrous to tlie 
.^ticking J<arty as that of Aquilon had 
leeii, " liUe the effect of viking rage upon 
ilie walls of Paris was far more evident 
th:ui in the former case. The vikings 
kept together, and did not hazard such 
.i wild attempt as to descend in little 
pirties of fours and fives to oi)en the 
rates from within. But they created 
i.arful havoc with their axes on the 
nmiwrts, whence the.y retreated to their 
“l*ffries ” with very little scathe. 

During the battle on the towers the 
ram Wlow had plied the battering-rams, 
••uid that with such eti'ect as to cause 
fearful hreiujhings hi the wall. And all 
tlii.-i time the showers of arrows, darts, 
rad stones luul been without efl'ect upon 
tlic wooden towers, so carefully had they 
been covered with the hardened hides of 
strengthened with shipts nails, 
file vikings were more wary ; their 
charge, though full of fur}’, hiul been 
more guided by di.scretion than before ; 
lliey did not yield to their impulse of 
storming in liefore suiipoi't arrived. 

But .still this very act of caution 
uhnnixl the Paris citizens as much as 
the fury of the attacks Inwl startled 
tlieiu. The leiulers saw that the defence 
devised by Gasixard was not so well 
ulapted to the need at Paris as it had 
lieen at Aquilon. They marked, too, that 
I'Tsideshis martial fury some ruder rage 
licssessed him—in fact, they thought him 
rnatl. 

Tile Christians of those days believed 
that madness was possession by an evil 
spirit, and very often chained mad people 
il'iWB to keep them from inflieting h.arm 
"II others, 'ilie pagans, on the contrary, 
Ivlieveil that marlmeu were the special 
favourites of their gotls, endowed with 
superliumiui fury by divine permission. 
Hence when de, Lou p commenced a series 
of maledictions in the Old Northern 
■peech, the Franks were seized with 
terror, and lost their faith in him. 

Still they repulsed the vikings’ first 
attack, au(l drove them from the tower. 
They contrived, by poising a liiige stone 
upon the battlements, brought there 
"itli difficulty by a mass of men, to 
"teak the bridge Ivetween the belfry and 
their tower. The ponderous weight, 
vrusliuig the fragile bridge, fell down 
liefore the battering-rain lielow, so as to 
shield the walls from its blows. When 
ftp vikings rushed forward to haul this 
togine from the tower, the townisfolk 
poured down hoiliu" oil and melted lead 
upon them, which they could not always 
parry with their shields. 

■uigaiityr and Kormak removed their 
Mfry from the walls in safety, and Hast¬ 
ings, lieiiig twice repulsed, now did the 
same. .Still the vikings gained more con- 
Mence, although they saw how difficult 
n overcome such walls as those of 
ran,«. 

The dain.ages ivere soon repaired ; and, 
"hile the vikings were profiting by ex- 
pp-nence to strengthen the drawbridges 
of their towers, the townsfolk were sjilit 
up 111 factions, all divided in opinion as 
0 "hat should be done to resist the 
ij^ult of the pagans more effectually, 
no idea of the madness of Ga-spnrd de 
''Of- liuiig in reaching the cars 
I '-harlps the Simple, who, almost in 
o-Tair, adopted the plan of endeavour- 
g to conciliate the attacking party by 
“'^ingconco.ssion.s. 

Puuionimgjus.j, the finishing 


touch luul been given to Komi.ak’s belfry, 
he was surprised at seeing a postern gate 
slowly open to permit of the exit of a 
train of venerable-looking men clad in 
brown garments girt round the middle 
with hempen corcls. After them came 
others in white, among whom were some 
carrying crosse.s. One of this party 
seemed to be greatly respected Viy those 
about him. fn hi.s hand he carried a 
wand, to which a small white flag w.as 
fixed. They were all barefoot except the 
last mentioned, who wore delicately 
fashioned shoes on his feet, and on his 
head a caj) of double-peaked form called 
a mitre. 

Kormak had known enough of the cus¬ 
toms of the Christians to recognise in 
this train a group of monks followed by 
priests, and a bishop with a flag of 
truce. He therefore gave orders that 
no harm should be done to them. The 
teachings of the good widow IJorcas, and 
much that he had seen and heard from 
his mysterious friend the hermit, had de¬ 
termined him so .strongly in favour of 
Christianity, that lie would not sanction 
any violence done to its minister.s. But 
Angantyr was inclined to take tlie oppor¬ 
tunity and cut down tlie wliole band, 
even as tlie town had sliowered its arrows 
upon ids lieralds. 

“ See, Kormak,” he cried, “ yon little 
doorway gives tlie town to a few stalwart 
I axemen, if tliou and I sliould lead the 
way and liew down yonder brown coats, 

I tlie place is ours. Why give commands 
to spare tliem 1 ” 

“ They spared our herald till he threw 
the lance. He went besides as an armed 
chamjiiou. These are priests, we gain no 
glory by attacking them, and long before 
our way was cut through them the pos- 
j tern would ho firmly closerl on us again. 

1 No, yarl, believe me, we must bide our 
1 time.” 

I “Thou art our leader iii this matter, 
Kormak, and 1 shall not gainsay thee. 
Thou h,ast done wonders for a hoy, my 
son ! It seems hut yesteixlay that I did 
hear thee on my shield in ting, and thou 
didst tlieuce leap down ! How yonder 
monks would stare to see thee stand so 
now, who soon will be as tall and stout 
asl !” 

“ Thou couldst not bear me on thy 
shield again, though, yarl; I am too big 
for tliat.'’ 

“Not bear tbee, boy I just try, leap on 
my rounded linden wood, ami see whe¬ 
ther niy arm has lo.st its strength or 
no ! ” 

And the Christian priests were thun¬ 
derstruck at seeing a tall young warrior 
armed in mail leap upwaixlsto he caught 
upon the shield of a more .stalwart cham¬ 
pion. Angaut,yr bent to receive his 
shield-borne boy, and raised him in the 
; air upon his sliield (armed as he was), 
high above all the host. He stretched 
his arm so as to hold the youth full at 
arm’s length above him ! Loud were the 
plaudits of the armed throng. 

The peaceful procession of the monks 
came wonderiiigly up to the little hillock 
on which the two warriors were stand¬ 
ing beside each other. 

Then said Aiigaiityr, “ What seek ye in 
our ‘ lager’ ? Ye must know tliat we are 
warriors of Odin, and have none of the 
Christian quality of mercy about us.” 

“Great champion,” said one of the 
train, “we know hut little of thy siieech, 
.and I, albeit selected as interpreter, cim 
ill perform my task. Is there no warrior 


in all your camp who ceuld assist me in 
it! If so, pray let him speak.” 

Then .said Kormak, “Dear lord and 
yarl, where may that hermit be whom I 
saw so often during the weakness of iiiy 
Avound, Avho tended mo and found the 
leaves of healing power Avhieh gave me 
life anew ? ” 

“ I know the hermit well,” .answered a 
champion .standing near ; “ 1 will go 
and fetch him and be back anon.” 

The warrior was a haughty-looking 
man, whose face seemed known to Kor¬ 
mak, but he could not at the moment tell 
I where he liuit had seen him ; and now, 
j before he could inquire rvho he was, the 
man had gone. 

I “A noifle champion that, by Odin's 
j beard ! Is he of our ban ? 1 know him, 
and I know him nut! ” 

“ I think him one of Hallihiorn’s train,” 
answered the yarl ; " may be he is of 
thine.” 

The monk who had been spokesman 
seemed unwilling to await the appear¬ 
ance of the jiromised interjireter. He 
began his speech in very broken Norec. 
The champions of the pagan host camo 
flocking round the spot, all anxious to in¬ 
quire wh.at news the churchmen brought. 
A formal ting was called, ontl Hallibiorn 
was sent for with his chiefs to take their 
part in the proceedings. 

And when the ting was formed tlie her¬ 
mit too w.as there, standing by Kormak’s 
side, though none had seen him enter 
within that centre ring. 

“ Here is thy hermit, Kormak !”said tlie 
yarl. Buthelore Kormak could speak to 
him a monk broke forth agahi: “ N ow the 
interpreter is here we need not wait for 
further ceremony, seeing we come direct ly 
fi'om the King of France and fi-oin the 
holy Church ! Tell me, Sir Latimer [the 
old word for an interpreter], art thou a 
Christian man or not ? ” 

“Glory he to Him on high, by whose 
mercy I am a Christian I ’’ 

“ \Vell said, brother !” cried the gooil 
old bishop ; and then he added, witli a 
smile, “Thou sec.st. Brother Francis, that 
I need not speak through thee. Retire 
j to the background for a while, I pray 
tliee, and let the hermit do thy work.” 

I Then spoke the bishop, whose rvords 
j were all translated from the Frencli 
I tongue into the Northern speech: 

[ “ .Mighty chiefs, we, who are citizens 
I and men of peace, churchmen and mer- 
! chants, beg to know the grounds on 
which ye seek our downfall. Wliat have 
we done I What has King Charles at- 
! tempted to cause this bloodshed? Tell 
me your Avi.she.s, and I iiromise you that 
if they he within the compass of my 
I power to grant they shall ho granted ; 
tailing which, if they he iiotliingcontrary 
to our religion, I wrill myself ask Charles 
to see your wants redressed. He is no 
tyrant, so tell me your will.” 

When this was translated to Augaiityr 
he burst forth ivitli an explosive, " TVhy, 
the fellow knows our wants! Simiilo 
enough tliey are. We want the person 
of yourlVolf, or Ga-spard, railed do Loiqi; 
we want our friend Yarl Askar; lUuI, 
thirdly, rve want some warranty that 
Rolf, our friend at Rouen, is well assured 
of the whole province which Charles has 
ceded to him, but rvliieb he h-rdly hjilds 
in peace, seeing Yarl Askar has been held 
by you at Paris as a pri.soner.” 

The hermit seemed attected. Still ho 
told the trembling bishop all the yarl had 
I bid him say. Tin: bishop then proposed 
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a truce, suggesting also that the “ Sieur 
cie Loup” sliould have fair trial as a peer 
of France, before King Charles could 
give him up. 

The champions were in favour of the 
truce, but to a man demanded that Gas- 
pard should without fail be gi\ en up. 
And it is very striking to observe that 
this was more insisted on than Askar’s 
safety ! First, because the Northern 
code required revenge at any price on 
those who had been false. Death comes 
to all, and if stout Askar died it would 
l)ut be a jiassage to the gods if he were 
killed in fight, or with his sword in hand, 
as Northern champion should. So thought 
the men of yore. De.ath was to them as 
nothing; dishonour not to be borne, not 
even to be mentioned in a Northm.an's 
presence without much danger to the 
sj)eaker, the word was so abhorred. 

So the truce was agreed on, and a 
solemn mess.age framed to be taken to 
Charles respecting Askar and de Loup. 

{To be continued.) 
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Problem No, 123. 
By b. Hvlsex. 
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wniTR. i 6fC=12 pitvL-^. 


White to pifiy, and mate iu three (3) moves. 


^Iathematical KE-SULT. 

Richard SciirRin, a matliematician and 
cfmiposcr of che.is problems, lias calculated 
that the nunil)er of the ditl’erent positions in 
which the 3‘2 men can Iw placed on the 64 
squares i.s 7,»'j34 octillions, 086,312 septillions, 
361,225sextillions, 327,000qiiintillions, tliere- 
fore a number of .V2 ti;'ureH. If one or more 
of (he 32 men Ikj removed, tiien additional 
millions of positions are possible. 

Sol.UTIOXS. 

Problem No. 112, 822.—1, P—K 4, 

any move. 2, It x P, or K 3, J! sq., 
X K, or X Kt P mate. 

Problem No. 113, i^«;e 5.—1, Q—Q .3, 
p_II 3 (or (/). 2. Kt—K 2, any move. 3, 
Q, Kt, or P mates accordin';!)'.—(o) P—B 5. 

Q~lt 3, any. 3, Q—B 5 or K 3 mate. 

PiUMJLEM No 114, pajrc 192.—1, P—B .3, 
BxB (or ff, /j). 2, Q—Kt 5, K moves. 3, 

mates at K 2 or K 8.—(«) B—K 5. 2, 
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B—B 7, any move. 3, Q mates at K 6, Q 5 
or Kt 8 accordinsly. —(6) B—B 6. 2, BxB, 
P—Q 4. 3, Q X P mate. 

Problem No. 115, pap;e 198.—1, Q—K 4 
(ch.), K or B takes Q. 2, B mates. 

Problem No. 116, page 224.—l, R—K 6, 
B—Kt 3. 2, R—Q 6, K—R 5. 3, K—Q 2, 
any move. 4, R—K R 2 mate. 

Problem No. 117, page 224.—23, B—Kt 5. 
29. Q X R, B—B 6 (ch.). 30, K—Kt sq., 
Q—Q 2. 31, Q—K B 8 («), R-R R 5. .32, 
BxR, Q—R 0. 33, Q—li 5 (ch.), QxQ. 
34, any move, Q—R 6. .35, any, —Kt 7 
mate.—(a) White mijilit have prolon^d the 
game by 31, QxKt P, QxQ. 32, P—R3 
(not P—R 4, for RxK R P. .33, BxR, 
Q—Q 2, and Black mates in four more moves 
by Q—Kt 5—R 4—R 5—R 8). 

Problem No. 118, paf;e240.—1, R—Kt5, 
P—K 3 (or rt, A). 2, Kt—K 7, B x Kt. .3, 
It X K P mate.—(ff) P x Kt. 2, R x B P, any, 
3, RxP mate.—-(6) K—Kt4nr P—R 4. 2, 
Kt—Q 4, any. 3, R x K P mate. 

Problem No. 119, page 240—1, Q—Q 7, 
any move. 2, Q—Q 3 or Kt—B 5 mate 
accordingly. 

To Chess Correspondents, 

C. W. B. (Wellington, N. Z.)—No. 107, 
your No. 643 has a dual less by placing the 
Black R and P one square back. 

B. IT. (Wittenberg.)—Vevbiudlichen Dank 
fur die Widmungsaufgabe. 


ffientlesmanlfness. 

By Rev. J. G. Small, 

Jutbor of *'The Bighlande," etc. 

Be a gentle-manly boy, 

Gently speak to sis and mother; 

Manfully tliy .strength employ 
To protect thy little brother. 

Gently selfish claims forego, 

Pleasure though they might procure thee; 

Manfully to tliose say No, 

Who to sin M’ould dare allure thee. 

Gently all revilings brook, 

Silence them by inire behaviour; 

But be manly to rebuke 
Scoffing of thy Lord and Saviour. 

Gentle to forgive and blc.«.s 

Those "who blame thee falsely, blindly, 

Be thou manly to confes.s 
Aught that thou hast done unkindly. 

With a sympathising hand 

Gently aid thy struggling neighIxmr ; 

While tliy manly i>owers expanil, 

Give them all to useful labour. 

Gently tend the drooping flower, 

Lonely mourners cheer and cherish ; 

Manfully, in danger's hour, 

Rescue those alx>ut to perish. 

Like the gentle Jesus 1 k)w 
T o the Father’s will oliedieiit; 

Then at last, like Him, shalt thou 
Shine in light divinely radiant. 


In the footsteps of the Lamb 

Follow with the meek and lowly ; 

So, arrayed with cro>vn and palm, 
Tliou shalt stand among the holy. 

Like the lark that folds its wings 
Humbly on the ground at even. 

But at morning soars and sings 
At the very gate of heaven, 

Thee, who here the lowest jdace 
Has.t in calm contentment taken. 

This glad call, “ Oh, child of grace, 
Rise to glor)*,” shall awaken. 
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ILDERIM THE AFGHAN: 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN BORDER 


By David Kek, 

Author of " The Loy Slaoe in Bokhara,” “ From the Iludeon to the AVro/' ete., etc, 
CHAPTER XIX.—BETRAYED. 


T he fatal news soon spread tlirough the 
wliolc fort, and struek its Bravest 
defenders witli dismay. Of what use 
w-is all their courage now 1 Against a 
hunnan enemy they would have held out 
to the last ; but wlio could resist the 
destroying thirst which, within two or 
tL^ee days at the farthest, would leave 
them at the mercy’ of foes to whom the 
very name of mercy was unknown ? 

And now came other and darker 
thoughts. Tlie well could not have run 
dry of itself ; the spring that fed it must 
have been turned aside by the enemy’. 
But who h.od told them where the w(!ll 
stood, and how its supply of water might 
lie out off i Was there a traitor in the 
fort itself 1 and if so, who was he V 
“ / have it ! ” cried an English gre¬ 
nadier, suddenly ; “ it’s that young imp 
liaji!” 

In a few fierce, hurried words he told 
how the Hindu boy hiid slipped out along 
witli the major, and had never come 
back. Before he had done speaking, 
every man who heard him, Englishman 
or Goorkha, was finnly convinced of 
Baji's guilt, and all alike had vowed to 
show him little mercy, should he ever 
fall into their hands again. • 

But what was to bo done now ? The 
scanty supply of water still left in their 
jars and pannikins, however sparingly it 
might be portioned out, would barely ; 
.serve for that one day ; and then—! 
illmt was to happen then, no one liked 
to think ; but all faces began to grow 
dark and thre.atening, and some of the 
lioldciit were heard to mutter that it 
would be better to rush out and die 
fighting, like men, than to sit still and 
he hunied up with thirst. 

Now was the time when Major Carlton 
would hiive Iieen a priceless help; but 
the poor major w.as in no condition to 
help .my one just then. The fever which 
the doctor had feared was now at its 
height: and the wounderl man was toss¬ 
ing restlessly on his bed, and r.aving of 
tiger-hunts and battles that had taken 
place years before. In fact, his fight 
with Kizil Ayub seemed to have done 
ahiiost as much harm as goo<l ; for if ho 
had killed the fiercest and most merciless 
of the enemy’s leaders, ho li.ad at the 
same time iimde liitnself useless just when 
his presence w.as most needed. 

Bliil and his father were furious at the 
suspicion oast upon Baji, which they in¬ 
stantly and Vehemently contradicted, 
but they m.ofle no impression upon the 
■neii, many of whom began to look darkly 


at Mr. iSummerton himself, and to growl 
under their breath that “it was all his 
fault for bringing the young rascal there 
at all.” 

So passed that long, weary day. 

I As night drew on everything seemed 
! to grow more and more hopeless. Major 
Carlton was reported worse, and his wife, 
i worn out by long watching and bitter 
I .sorrow, was almost as lielplo.ss as himself. 
Tlie night was unusually hot and close, 
increasing the thirst from which all were 
already suffering. Rain was not te be 
hoped for in the very middle of the dry j 
seasen, and the flash and gurgle of the j 
cool clear stream at tho foot of the rock 
seemed to mock their misery. 

Air. Summerton, whose experience of 
fort life on the western prairies had j 
taught him many things not to be learned 
from book.s, saw with secret alarm that I 
the speech and hearing of tho men were \ 
becoming sullen and almost mutinous. 
He saw, too, that Captain Delamcre, a 
younger and far less experienced officer i 
than Carlton, and not, like him, personally ■ 
known to the soldiers whom ho com¬ 
manded, hiul no influence over them j 
whatever, beyond the mere fact of his j 
being their capLain; and what that 
would bo worth should their sufl’erings 
rise to a height the shrewd American 
could e.asily guess. I 

With the first gleam of dawn he stood j 
beside Delamere, who was snatching a j 
hasty nap in tlie outer courtyard, with i 
his head propped ag.ainst a gun. | 

“ Captain,” said he, “ perhaps it isn’t 
my place to talk, not being an officer; 
but I've got eyes in my head, and I guess 
if you don't give those men of yours some 
fighting to occupy ’em, you’ll have ’em all 
in open mutiny before you can say 
‘General Jackson.’ Tell ’em you’ll lead 
’em out for a sally this very night, and 
see how that'W work ! ” 

Delamere caught e.agerly at a sugges¬ 
tion that exactly suited his own daring 
spirit; and the shout yaised by his men 
on hearing it, wliich startled the Beluchi 
liost outside, showed how correctly Mr. 
.Summerton had judged them. The 
American’s announcement that he meant 
to “ go out and figlit along with them ” 
was received with a still louder cheer, in 
which those who had murmured against 
liim the day bcfo're were the tir.st to join. 

All the arrangements were soon made. 
One party was to fall suddenly upon the 
enemy in the dark, while another scram¬ 
bled down tho rocks to the river .and 
filled tlic buckets, which were to bo drawn 


I up by a third gang stationed along tlia 
j wall. It was a desperate venture, no 
doubt; but there was always the chance 
that one of those strange panics so com¬ 
mon in Eastern armies might seize tlie 
besiegers at this sudden attack amid tlie 
darkness of midnight, and pos.sibly turn 
them to flight in a body. At worst, the 
garrison might be able to obtain a supply 
of water, without which certain death 
awaited them all. 

The whole garrison (and the fierce 
Goorkhas more especially) were in high 
spirits at the prospect of action ; and 
their excitement kept them up under the 
ever-increasing torments of the thirst 
which was now making itself folt in 
earnest. But it was otherwise with the 
X)Oor ladies and the little girl, who, 
although they never uttered a word of 
complaint, were evidently suffering 
cruelly. Little Amy lay with her face 
hidden in her mother’s lap, only giving a 
low moan from time to time. 

Night came at last, black, di.smal, 
ghostly. In silence and utter darkness 
the doomed men mustered for their 
errand of death—the English with the 
stern composure of men who h.od no need 
to make a parade of their courage, the 
Goorkha mountaineers with the fierce 
joy of wild beasts in full view sf their 
prey. 

“ Don’t cry, my darling,” said Sergeant 
Burton, bending his grim old visage to 
kiss little Amy’s hot feverish cheek; 
“ we’ll bring you some nice cool water 
directly.” 

Well did the brave man know that 
every drop of that water must be bought 
with blood. But the hollow eyes 
brightened at his cheering words, and 
the warm trustful clasp of tlio tiny hand 
sent him forth with fresh strength to 
his dreadful task. 

* * * * 

“ Tliere they go at last! ” 

“Stand by your guns, boys, and be 
rearly ! ” 

Out of the great gulf of bl.ackness into 
which their comrados liad vanished broke 
sharply a hoarse shout, a rifle-shot, and 
then a medley of yells, groans, .shouts, 
crackling musketry, pattering bullets, 
and clashing steel, that awoke all the 
mountain echoes far and wide. 

But in a few moments tho uproar 
began to lessen os it rolled away down 
the pass, the Goorklia war-cry of “ Hoor, 
hoor, Mahadeo ! ” swelling louder as the 
Marri shout grew faintci'. Tho enemy 
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of the volley came the >rus.sulman war- 
shout, “Dcen, deeu!” (the faitli, the 
faith), iiiinglmg witli the cry of “ llderini 
Khan ! ” 

“ Come back, men ! ” shouted an ofiicer 
from above, “or they’ll be upon you ! ’ 

But it was too late. The tide of battle 
was already rolling Itaek towards tlio 
fort, and the men liad bai'ely time to 
scramble up the elitl' when the enemy 
were upon them. Not a man would have 
escaped had not a sudden volley from 
the wall checked the Beluchis, and given 
the English time to enter the gate. ‘‘Last 
of all came Serg('.ant Burton, who sank 
downjust inside, with the ])reeious watf'r- 
bucket for tvhieh he had fought so well. 

“No u.se, your honour,” said he to an 
officer who bent anxiously over him ; 
“they’ve done for me this time. See 
that the little la.ss gets .a good drink, and 
don’t tell her I’m killed ; it'll only fret 
her for notliing.” 

And so little Amy drank her fill of the 
life-giving water, and never knew that 
her old friend’s best blood had paid for it. 

Meanw'hile the attacking party, over¬ 
whelmed by numbers, was falling back 
likewise, and the English gunners in the 
fort, kneeling behind their pieces, were 
peering into the darkness, ready to let 
fl.V as soon as they could distinguish 
friend from foe. Just then a gleam of 
moonlight fell full upon a rolling wave 
of white turbans ami glittering weanons, 


" The two prisoners would be burned alive where they stood.” 


The boys, who had begged in vain to be 
allowed to join the sally, w'ere compelled, 
to their no small disgust, to remain in 
the inner courtyard while the battle was 
j going on. But Pliil Summerton, an.xious 
I for his father[s safety, mounted the wall, 
: and was peering into the darkness, when 
I a JIarri bullet grazed his head, and down 
I he fell, stunned and senseless. Arthur 
Wolfert caught him as he dropped, and 
j carrying him carefully down, sat watch- 


By the next morning all doubt on th 
subjeet was at an end. The rising su 
showed them, bound to stakes in front 0 
the enemy’s camp, two figures (rccognis 
able, by all as those of Frank nnd^i • 


Summerton) ; while a messenger 


from 


Ilderim came to tell them that if the foi 
were not imstantly surrendered, the t" 
prisoners would be burned alive u'lttr 
they stood ! 

{To iff continued.) 


were evidently giving waj’, and from the 
English in the fort arose a lusty cheer of 
triumph. 

Meanwhile the water-carriers had been 
working like giants to improve the few 
precious minutes on which .so many lives 
depended. The buckets were just being 
hauled up brimful for the third time, 
when a red sheet of flame glanced through 
the darkness, and louder than the crash 


and instantly every cannon that could 
be brought to bear flashed and roared at 
once. The slaughter made in that dense 
mass by the grape and round-shot as 
they tore through it, was so terrible that 
even the Beluclii fierceness was cowed 
by it, and Ilderim’s warriors, scattering 
like a cloud of mist, vanished into the 
darkness just as the last Goorkha filed in 
through the fortress gate. 


ing beside him till he opeened his eyes 
again. 

“ Where’s father?” were his first words. 

Arthur shuddered, for he now remem¬ 
bered that two hours had passed since 
the return of the sallying party, and that 
Mr. Summerton (who must have heard of 
his son’s hurt if he were in the fort at 
all) had never come to see him. With a 
nameless horror tightening around his 
stout heart, he went forth to inquire after 
the missing man. 

His worst fears were confirmed only 
too soon. The American had been seen 
in the thick of the fray just as Ilderim's 
men were makiim the charge that de¬ 
cided the battle, but he had never been 
seen again. That he was not with the 
party when it regained the fort all were 
fully agreed. 

Aleanwhile Ullmann, after vainly hunt 
ing for Frank Leighton, was beginning 
to feel uneasy, when he met a soldier 
who declared positively that “Leighton 
Sahib” must have slipped out along with 
the detachment, for lie had him-self seen 
him in the midst of the fight. W’hat had 
become of him the man could not say, 
i but poor Friedrich could easily guess. 
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CUELIEIj bog. 

B\’ G. Manvillk Fex>", 

Author 0/ *' Tha Silver CaitoH," *‘/n the Kitvj'e yatne," etc. 

CH.VPTEr. V.—now 1 went to sleep ox the bog. 


Tfy excitoinoiit iiicrc.T-sed as I wpiit I with the muzzle of the gun seeming to 
ill cautiously on, avoiding the places de.scrihe iigure eight.s and love-kn-ts 
where the moss grew green, for ex- ' against tlie sky, 1 drew the trigger, 
perience hiul taught me that the neat knowing as I tlid so that I was too late, 
was liquid and a heavy tread wouUl let i and had tired behind the bird’s out- 
ine through. But there were plenty of stretched legs. 

rushy tufts where the earth only quivered. But I had tired, and there w.as a loud 
and there was nothing to fear n.s long as reijort, a puff of smoke, and a sensation 
one took care. as if my shoulder-bone were broken. 

.■\nd so I ])rogres5pd farther .and far- As for the heron, it went slowly 
ther into the bog, selecting a part that i flapping on as if nothing had occurred 
w.as not so familiar as that which con- to disturb it, and after giving my 
tained the pools, .and always on the look- shoulder a rub, I proceeded to reload the 
out for a chance to make use of the gun. ' gun. 

The chance soon c.ame in the shape of 1 “ Everything must have a beginning,” 

a peewit which ro.se from close to my 1 I .said to myself. “Wait a bit, and I'll 
feet, and, taking aim, I found that what I bring down everything I .shoot at.” 
looked .so easy when one had no gun,! I meant to do it, so felt no doubt of my 
becauie terribly difficult when one Inul i powers; hut when a pochard duck rose 
the, weapon. Try how I would, I could from a reed-bed and went off quacking, 
not get the sight anywhere near the bird, I was so long taking aim that if the shot 
which would not stop still long enough hatl been directly aimed they would not 
for me to take aim, and, with my arms have given more th.an a sharp rap upon 
aching .and a curious sense of vexation the bird’s close fe.athers, but I felt th.at 
troubling me, I lowered the gun and tlie shot were not sent straight. I meant 
went on. ' to send them direct to the mark, but it 

“ I’ll have the next one,” I muttered, j proved to be a harder task than I h.ad 
and w<alking on a little distance I sud- | supposed. 

denly jumped and felt quite startled as | For half an hour or so I did not have 
a rabbit sprang up froni close to my feet ; a chance at anything. Then I fired at a 
and went scuttling off in the direction of ! solitary crow, which I know now was far 
a sandy bank at tlie edge of the moor. out of shot ; and if ever bird laughed. 
It did not occur to me tliat I ought to j that bird laughed at me, and flew right 
have marie a snap shot at it till I found ; on tow.ards some fir-trees on a clunqi a 
that the little creature did not stop to mile away. 

look back, and when I raised the gun the j I was so positive th,at I must h.ave hit 
rabbit was out of sight amongst the low that bird that I remained motionle.s.s, 


grass. 

“ This won’t do,” I said to mj-self; and 
going on, I looked out for my next ch.ance, 
meaning to be ready this time and to 
fire at once. 

The bog was such a sanctuary for all 
kinds of wild creatures that I h.ad not 
very long to wait before I saw a reddish- 
looking body stealing softly through the 
rough grass and heath. 

Now was my time, so, stopping short, 
with my heart paliiibxting wildly, I took 
a quick aim and drew the trigger. 

I drew it again, harder. 

.'\gaiii, harder still, when the animal, 
whatever it was, had gone ; and when I 
lowered the gun to see why it h.ad not 
gone oH’, there was the hammer of the 
old-fashioned piece happily reposing on 
the nipple. 

I had forgotten to cock it: hut there 
was no brother sportsman to l.augh a.s I 
amended the failing, and with high hopes 
now continued my walk. 

Fortune favoured me, for very soon 
after, just iLs I was taking aim at a retal- 
bird — an inofi’ensive twittering little 
finch-like creature, th.at h:wl done nothing, 
oH’cied nothing to make it deserve such 
a fate—I .s:i\v a great heron come flapping 
over the bog straight towards me, and 
once more, with be.atiiig heart, I pre¬ 
pared to take aim and tire. I 

“ I must hit that fellow,” I said to 
myself, “ it is so big.” ! 

[ w.'iited, and long before the heron 
came up I liegan to take aim. 

I tvaited, though, and waited till the 
bird was directly over my head, and then, j 


watching it and waiting for it to drop. 
But no. “Carr ! carr! carr 1” it shouted, 
in a harsh, metallic, derisive way ; and, 
flapping its ragged-looking wings, flew 
right on and disappeared. 

^riiis w.as di.sappointing. Not that the 
crow would have licen of any use, but I 
should have h.ad the satisfaction mf know¬ 
ing that I could shoot jiroperly, while 
now all I could do was set to work and 
relo.ad. 

I I did this as c.arefully as possible, and 
! it was some recompense for my failures. 
[ For there is something fascinating .about 
loading a gun; and when it was done, and 
the percu.ssion-cap in its place, I felt at 
le.ast four years older than I really was. 

! .knd nil this time the sun shone down 
’ hotly over the bog, so that the more 
j tender plants droppeil their heads, and 
in the mten.se heat there was a faint 
i crackling, pattering noise from time to 
time as some over-ripe seed-ves.sel spr.ang 
open and the seeds peppered down. A 
tr.ansparent quivering medium seemed 
all around me, which grew deeper in 
tone as it reached the distant hills, 
which it bathed in a delicious blue; 
while over all was a stiange silence—a 
silence .so intense that, when broken by 
hum of insect or cry of bird, the sounds 
seemed to be p.aiiifully loud. 

I was very hot, and the gun seemt'd 
suddenly to have grown heavy, as I once 
more plodded on—]>lodded now, for I did 
not step so lightly from tuft to tuft, and 
spring over the doubtful places where 
there was but ,a treacherous coating over 
the liquid bog. Htill I was wonderfully 


I 


I 


I 


I 


interested in mv venture ; and when, all 
at once, I hearef a distant unmistakalili, 
quacking that proclaimed ducks in semf 
pool, I forgot my wearine.ss. and stoop¬ 
ing low, crept quietly on in the direciiiui 
of a belt ot reeds, l>eyoud which I knew 
that the w.ater would l>e. 

The sun seemed to burn my hack : tint 
barrel of the gu?i turned hot, ami ths 
crisp grass and moss envekic-d Is-neath 
my feet. So hot did I grow with excite¬ 
ment and exertion, and the dread lest I 
should make noise enough to alarm tie 
ever wary duck, that I w.as glad at last, 
to kneel down and rest just at the edge 
of a little pool not a yard across, Irat 
many long, looking as if the bog iiaj 
cracked and shrunk apart. 

I was crouching down, and, knowing 
that the ducks would not move unless 
alarmed, I resolved to have a few 
minutes’ re.st, so as to quiet the liravv 
throlibing at my heart, and to let my 
breath come regularly, and not in so 
harsh and panting a way. 

There w.as the long fringe of reed.s per¬ 
fectly motionless in the hot sun-shiiie; 
their drooping leaves looked more gny 
than green, and the flowers like tuft.i of 
purple hair clearly seen against tlo 
dazzling sky. 

bo long was that screen of reeds that I 
knew there must be a pool of larger size 
than those I knew', and I woadered wly 
I hiul never seen it. Tlien, as I glancvl 
round, I saw for the first time how far I 
hiul ramhled into a part of the liog 
avoided hy us as a rule, on account of its 
evil reputation. The place wm said to le 
too treacherous for the peat digits; and 
as I glanced round once more tiicR' was 
confirmation in the fimt that not one of 
the heaps of drj'ing bricks of peat was 
in sight. 

I must have been thoroughly exhausted 
by my exertions, though the eagemeS' Ct 
my pursuit bad kept oil’ much of tlie 
weariness ; and now, as I crouched tlicre 
clo.se to the crack—I can call it iiotlnig 
else—I was glad to lie prone on my breas'. 
to liend over till my lips touchwi the clear 
andter w.ater, and drink heartily. . . 

Then, raising myself a little, I remamej 
gazing down tlirough the clear dais 
water, which was like liquid gold at die 
surface, ruddy brown at the depth ef a 
few feet, and below that darkened uiti) 
black. 

“ How deep is it, I wonder," I said m 

myself, .as I lay there reluctant to nio'e. 
for a strange restful languor hiwj cri'l' ■ 
over me, and in the dreamy, plea«ai> 
warmth I turned over once and sturU'' 
slightly, for tho dry mattixl moss ais 
grass ujioii which I lay seeiiiwl to saa) 
and quiver and gir o. ,, 

But I only laughed, , ' a 

grey-green belt of reeds a hundred yanj 
tlistant, and turned over ng.ain t" 
upon my elbows and stare .at the varie » 
objects close to my face. , 

0\pr the surface of the j’ Ji, 

legged wingless flii's skated or slid. 
ing themselves a few inches ai e' 
efl’ort and without ruffling the ^ 

the least. It was as so much ice w 
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fret, and I ■wished that I could glide over 
the hog like that with the gun. How 
easy it would have been to get plenty of 
shots at tlie birds and things with wliioh 
the wild place teemed. 

Then I began to watch the water-boat¬ 
men, as we called them, curious blunt- 
looking lieetles which seemed to row 
them.selves about through the amber 
liquid with a pair of paddles, one on either 
side of the boat in ■which they lived. 
Next there was <a great ugly-looking 
beetle ■which went by m quick pursuit of 
some insect svliich formed its prey. 

There was plenty to take my attention 
from the ducts. I'hey were safe beyond 
the reeds .and could wait till I was rested ; 
so I b^an to watch next the vagaries of 
a little troupe of beetles that looked like 
oval spots as they chased each other in 
the water, and then, as I had often seen 
before, but never noted so much as now-, 
they sudderdy came to the surface. 
There, glistening in coats of mail that 
shone in the sun like dark-blue steel, 
they I>egan a curious kind of w.altz or 
mazy chase in and out, and round and 
round, glittering and flashing, and form¬ 
ing curves and bends and intertwining 
line.s, so regular and strange th.at they 
seemed to be cutting the golden water 
into a pattern like that upon the case of 
my fatner’s great gold seconds watch. 

I watched it till the constant pattern- 
weaving—this living engine-turning— 
seemed to make me sleepy, and I 
wrencherl away my eyes to look at the 
dragon-flies, the little thin-bodied insects 
that flitted about at the edge and over 
the water on gauzy wings. Some were 
blue and some were green, and as their 
■wings bore them here and there in so 
effortles.s a manner, I began to wish for 
wings—for wings like those of one that 
now came close to me and settled on a j 


[ hrosvn grassy strand that curved over 
the little pool. For, though jiartly 
transparent, these bright gauzy wings 
were tipped and marked with a deep 
rich indigo, .and so close was the insect 
that I was able to cautiously advance my 
hand, take the wings between finger and 
tliumb, and lift the little creature from 
its hold. 

It did not struggle in the least, but 
remained quite still till I released it, 
when it flitted aw.ay, poising itself over 
the pool, and darting here and there, 
and then away it went. 

How hot it was ! and yet how delicious 
to lie basking there beside my gun. I 
leaned towards it and touched it where, 
it lav. Barrel and stock were quite hot, 
but I felt no incliniitioii to lift the piece 
and rise. On tlie contrary, I swung 
myself over on my back to gaze op at 
the sky, and as I did so once more 1 felt 
the matted vegetation beneath ciuiver 
and sway and yield as if I were reclining 
! upon a dense thick carpet tightly stretched 
out at the edge, or upon a raft of logs 
floating in a great dock like that in Hull, 
where I hn/l once gone to tish. 

I knew that I was floating over so 
much half-fluid vegetation, but it did 
not come home to me tliat I was in the 
slightest danger, or that my weight was 
likely to take me through. I was too 
comfortable; the restful sensation I en¬ 
joyed was so delicious, while as I lay there 
gazing straiglit up into the dazzling blue 
sky above me, tlie world seemed all 
l>eautiful, Curlieu Bog a very Eden of de- 
liglit, and there was not a single trouble 
in life, all was so delightful, dreamy, and 
sweet. The hum of that bee, busy—I 
could not sec it, but I could hear it, and 
knew the sound—busy in, that bog- 
blossom, suggested Iioney. The soft, 
wheezy, querulous cry of the peewit 


coming from far-ofl‘ made me think of 
floating, floating, lightly through the air. 
That whistle that sounded so soft and 
mellow might have been given by a 
whaup, or by Jack Robins, who was so 
long in coming ; and—how rest—fully— 
hum, hum, hum—how soft—hum— 

" What’s that 

A half stare, and I was nearly jumping 
up. 

Only a grasshopper, the one that had 
been going ciiz—cizz for the last live 
minutes; and now it had shot itself, as 
if by machinery, on to my cheek and gone 
again. 

How blue—and deep—and far off—the 
clear sky—and tliat humming—humming 
of insect—and that delicious restfulness 
—there upon my l>ack with tlie moss 
yielding to me and yet supporting me 
like the feather bed when 1 had been 
lifted out and then laid back so cai'efully 
when I was getting better—after the 
fever, and—I slept—so much—with tlie 
window open—and everytliing—so deli¬ 
cious—life so sweet—so calm—and joyous 
—and—it *was tlien—no, it was now— 
and—my mother—coming directly—to- 
lean over—and kiss me—as I lay— 

A long sighing breath. 

Blank. 

♦ * * * 

“ Quack, auack, quack, quack, quick, 
quick,—quick,—quick,—wuck,— wuck,— 
wuck,—w'uck,—wuck,—wuck,— wuck,— 
wuck! ” 

The rush of wings in the air. 

LfOud splashing in water. 

The quacking of ducks, and a long 
whistling scream, and I was kneeling 
somewhere in the midst of tli© black 
darkness, stunned, confused, helpless, and. 
stiff and cold. 

(r« continued.'} 


W E liave lingered perhaps too long on 
the wild legends of the Western 
Highlands. Let ils leave them for a time 
•and hie us to the east to the rugged shore of 
Kincardine. 

Dunnottar is one of the most picturesq^uo 
rfiin.s in Scotland. It stands on the ilat 
-nmmit of a stu])endous rock, in »lia]>e some- : 

resembling that of Edinhurgh. It is I 
washed on three of its sides by the sea, and | 
on the fourth is almost cut off ftom the land | 
by a deep ravine. The cliffs that surround it 
are 160 feet high, and in places have been 
^utificially scarped. The only approach to the 
top Is by a steep path winding round tlieni. No 
nnlder, strongerdooking place is there along 
the grim east coast. Dunnottar ia tho old : 
capital of the Meams, and we meet with it in ' 
hUtory as far Iwick as 861, when the mound 
iliat then crowned the hill was besieged by ^ 
Uruidhe, King of the Piets. In 900 Donald, 
King of Allan, was here killed in battle by | 
the Danes, an»l thirty-four years afterwanls , 
.■Ethelstan in his foray to the north turned 
liack at Dunnottar. In 1296 the then castle 
was taken bySir William Wallace,and in l.3.% 
Edwaril ni. refortitied Dunnottar in vain, for 
the Regent, Sir Andrew M urray, stormed it a 
few months aftenvards. The old stronghold 
of the KeitEs is, however, chiefly famous for 
its siege in 1651 when the Scottish regalia 
had such a narrow risk of capture. It had 
Ijeen selected by the Estates after tho battle 


THE CASHES OF SCOTLAND: 

THEIR STORY AND LEGEND. 

PART VIII. 

of Dunlxir as tlie safest place in the kingdom 
forthe “ Uonoum”—as the crown,sword,and 
sceptre were called—and Omlvy of Barras 
close by wa.s put in commana as lieuteiiant- 
' governor with orders to defend it to the last. 

The English troojjs under Lambert settled 
do^vn to its regular siege, and as the liopes of 
relief liad vanished there seemed every cnance 
of tlie cherished emblems of royalty tinding 
their way to London. The calamity was 
averted by a stratagem. A report was sprea<l 
tliat the regalia bad lieen sent lieyond sea and 
were in tho care of Sir John Keith, and when 
the interest in the siege liad thus lieen some¬ 
what diminished, Mw. Granger, the wife of 
the minister of Kinneti’, craved jicrmission of i 
General Morgan, then in command of the lie- ! 
siegers, to be allowed to pa.ss through the lines 
to visit the governor’s lady. The request was ! 
granted, and on her way back she brought out 
with her the precious fionours. The crown 
she packed up amongst some clothes and 
carried in lier lap, and the sword and scejitre 
slie wrajiped round witli a mass of lint and ; 
formed into a disfafl* from which she was 
hn.sily spinning thread. As she neared the 
English lines the general i>olitclv came out to 
meet her, heliied her on to lier Korse, lianded 
uy» the bundle of clothes, and saw her safely 
I on her road. Late that night the flagstones 
below tlie pulpit at Kinneti were taken up, 

1 and in a grave Wlow them the Scottisli regalia 
[ were buried until 1060, when Ogilvy, who had 


; l>oen stan'ed into surrender and endured a 
long imprisonment, pre.sented them to King 
Charles. As a reward he received a new coat 
[ of arms and the title of baronet, for which he 
! had to yiay the fees. The minister and his 
courageous wife got nothing ; and Sir John 
; Keith, whose name had lieen used without 
j either his knowledgeorhis permission.simplyto 
I throw Lambert off the scent, received—an 
j earldom ! 

! Tlie storj’ of the regalia of Scotland natu¬ 
rally leads our thoughts to Linlithgow, tlie 
home of so many of her kings. The present 
lalace is the representative of a long series of 
orts and castles that have occupied the pro¬ 
montory in tlie loch. Oucof the cA-stles, taking 
the])laceof an older one, was built bvEdwanl i. 
in 1301, and fell into Scottish hands twelve 
years afterwards, thanks to a farmer named 
Binnock, who lived in the neighliourhooil. 

“ Binnock ha<l been accustomed to supply 
the garrison of Linlitligow with hay, anti lie 
had lieeu ordered by the En<;lisli governor to 
furnish some cartloads of which they were in 
want. He promised to bring it accortlingly ; 
but the night before he drove the hay to tho 
castle he stationed a party of liis friends, as 
well armed as possiluo, near the entrance, 
where they could not be seen by tho garrison, 
and gave them directions that they should 
I come to his assistance as soon as they shouhl 
[ liear liim cry a signal, which was to lie ‘ Call 
' all! Call allV Then he loaded a great wagg- • 
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■with hay. But in tho wagcon he placed eight 
strong men, well armed, lying flat on their 
breasts, and covered over with hay so that 


childhood and her companions when she 
grew up. 

It was at Linlithgow, or Lithgow, as, like 


Queen Margaret's Bower, Linlithgow. 


they could not be seen. He himself walked 
carelessly beside the waggon ; and he chose 
the bravest and stoutest of his servants to be 
the driver, who carried at his belt a strong 
axo or hatchet. In this way liinnock ajw 
proached the castle early in the morning; and 
the watchinan, wlio only saw two men, 
Hinnock being one of them, with a cart of 
liay which tliev expected, opened the gates 
and raised up tlie portcullis to permit tliein to 
enter the castle. But as soon as tlie cart had 
gotten under thegateway, BLnnock madeasign 
to his servant, wlio with his axe suddenly cut 
asunder the soani, that is, the yoke which 
fastens the horses to the cart, and the horses 
hnding themselves free naturally started 
forw'ard, tlie cart remaining behind under the 
archof thegate. At tlie same moment Binnock 
c^ried as loud as he could ‘ Call all! Coll all!' 
and drawing the sword which lie had under 
Ids country habit, he killed the porter. The 
armed men then jnm|>ed un from under the 
hay where they lay concealeil and nislied on 
the English guard. The Englishmen tried to 
shut the gates, but thev could not liecause the 
cart of hav remained in the gateway, and 
j)revented tne folding doors from lieing chised. 
riic iKirtcullis was also let fall, but the grating 
was caught on the cart and so could not drop to 
tlie grounil. The men who were in ambush 
near the gate hearing the cry ‘ Call all! Call 
all!’ rantoassist those whohad IcaiKjdout from 
amongst tlie hay; the castle was Uiken and all 
the Englishmen killed or made prisoners.” 

The present palace was liogun in 1425, and 
James v. was kirn there on the lOtli April, 
1512—the grandson of Henry vn.of England. 
C^ueen Margaret lived there long after tlie 
death of her ill-fated husliand at Flodden, and 
on the north-west tower the prominent object 
is the “ Bower,” to which she is said to have 
retired to weep for him. Tlie room is still 
shown in Linlithgow where lier grand- 
daugliter wasliorn on the 7th December, 1542— 
a few days before Janies v. lost his life at 
Solway ^^ 08 s. Mario Stuart remained at 
Linlithgow for three years and left for Stirling 
after she had recovered from the smalljiox in 
1545 ; llirec years after that she emliarked on 
board the French galleys for Paris witli the 
four Maries who were to 1 j€ her playfellows in 


the country folks, M’e may as well call it, that 
James v. saw the gliost of the laird of 
Balvearie as told by John Knox. One mid¬ 
night in 1539 the king cried out for torches, 
and on the attendants rusliing in to Ins lielp 
he told them that he had seen the sxdrit of 


vants, and against justh'e, 1 am adjudged to 
I eudless torment. ’ ” 

It aftenvards a]>i>eared tliat Scott ha<l died 
I that night, and tliose wlio were witli liiin in 
j his last hours aflirmed that his last words had 
I been almost the same as tl]o.-<e re|H?ate»l 
I hy tlie king. 

j The great event of Lithgow, however, oc 
enrred in the town. This was the siiootingof 
1 tlie Kegent Moray hv Botliwellliaugli. We 
1 may as well give the Hamilton the full 
lieneht of the legend which explains how be 
came to commit the crime. 

Hamilton: of Botliwellhaugh had by mar* 
riage become the owner of WooilhouRclt*!, 
close to Koslin, an e.state which has since 
become famous through tlie Tytler family. 
After the Battle of Langside six of tfie 
Hainiltons wlio liad espoused tlie cause of 
Marie w ere sentenced to death and forfeiture. 
Through tho intercession <»f Knox the death 
fienalty' was remitted, but the forfeiture held 
gomk One of these Haniilfons was IVith- 
wellhaugli, ami his ]>roperty at Wooilboupelee 
was given by Moray to one of liis lavouritw. 
This'man, whose name there is no iiee<l to 
mention, on entering into jiossessien of the 
projierty strip|»ed Bothwellliaugh’s wife stark 
naked and turueil lier out at night in the snow. 
The ]toor woman wandered alxmt in the bitter 
cold, and in the morning •was found by the 
hedgesido—raving mad. She soon died; 
and Botliwellhaugh swore vengeance on 
Moray and all who supjiorted him. 

His private wrongs were taken advanta^ 
of by political jiartisaus, and be agreed to 
assassinate the Kegent. He hire<l a house 
in Litligow' in the street along w hich Morav 
was to pass, hung a black cloth on tlie wall 
that his shadow' might not be seen, spread a 
mattress on the floor that hia footsteps might 
not 1)0 lieiird, barricaded the doors in fruut, 
secured a haruessed horse liehind, and evea 
removed the lintel of the p:ate that lie could 
]vtss through without dismoimting. And 
llien, when all wa« ready for hia crime and 
his escape, he loaded his carbine and waited 


The Palace at Linlithgow. 


tlie old latvyer who was then sick to death at for his \'ictim. Moray came by as expected; 
Edinburgh. “ He came to me,” said the king, Hamilton fired : and the bullet passeii right 
“ and addressed me thus: ‘ Oh, woe to the day through the earl’s body and killed tlie horse 
that ever I knew thee or tliy service; for of the man who rode next to him. There 
serWng of thee against Ltml, against His ser- was a rush t.o the door of the house from 
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which the Miot had come, but the barri- 
cafie the awssassin the neeflful time to 
i.*et away. Thep ursuii wivi, however, close ; 
.•ijid liothweUliau«;li would have been cap- 
tareil had he not, wlieii whip and spur failed, 
l>ricke»l ills horse with his da<?f?er to take a 
rreniendoiLs leap across a ditch and left those 
that followed helpless on the other side. He 
r^caped to France, and there he was asked to , 
Iietuf the Imnd to assassinate Atlniiral Coligni. I 
tJreat wa* his anjjer. I slew a man in ] 
Scotland who ha<l done me a mortal injury, . 
but the world will not.persuade me to tane 
ilie life of one with whom I have no jierscmal i 
H^uarrel 1 ” Hi.s wife, so cruelly treated, still j 
lives in legencl tus *’ the «,diost of Wood- 
lionselee.” 

In 1017 there was a curious pa;?cant at 
Lilhgow. James vi. of Scotland had come 
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Iwick to his native land as Jame.s i. of Enjjland, 
and great were the prejiarations to welcome 
him. The chief attraction of the day at 
Lithgow was a large plaster lion in whoso 
inside a man was hidden wlio did tlie roaring 
and made the plaster cast l>eliave as lifelike 
as possible. The speech of the lion has been 
preserved. It oj)ened as follow.s ; 

“ Thrice royal sir, here do 1 you beseech, 

Who art a lion, to hear a lion's speech; 

A miracle, for since the days of 

No lion, till these days, a voice dared raise up 

To such a majesty ! Then, king of men. 

The king of beasts speaks to thee from his den, 

Who, though he now enclosed be in plaster. 

When he was free was LIthgow's wise schoolmaster.'’ 

In lT4o Litligow Palace was in charge of 


' Mrs. Glen Gordon, an ardent Jacobite. 
(.'harles-Edward received a hearty welcome ; 

, but the good lady’s feelings were rather 
' ruffled wlienthe next occujiant apwared in the 
' shape of General Hawley witli his dragoons 
' in full flight from Falkirk. Carelessly or acci¬ 
dentally they set the place on fire, and Mrs. 
Gordon indignantly made her way to the 
general and remonstrateil with him as to the 
behaviour of his trooiis. The general was 
not as courteous as lie miglit lie, and would 
promise nothing as to the future, whereuj>on 
I the stately Scottish dame drew herself up 
I and left him to hi.s own devices with ^uite a 
- magnificent “Aw'eol, nweel, I can rin frae 
I fire as fast as ony general in tlie king’s 
I airmy ! ” And after she hail gone a fire broke 
I out that left Linlithgow' much as we now 
j have if. 


THE TTTKNIHG LATHE, AND HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 

Bv Frank Ch.vshmore. 



OR all practical 
purpose.s tiie 
principal j)artB 
of yimr lathe 
are now 
finished. 

The sliding 
poppet is your 
next Imsiness. 
For this yon 
will want a 
)>lock of oak 
tifeven inches Ion", four inche.s wide and thick; 
turn it end up ana cut a projecting piece to the 
h'ttom. one inch wide and two inches deep, 
in tlie cone poppet, as shown in Fig. 24. 
Une incli fnnii the top, and in the luiddle 
one, bore a hole, three-quarters of an inch in 
‘liameter, straight through, as shown in the 
Voii must be rerif careful to get this 
hole straight, or the centre will not work 
irue. Over each extremity of this hole you 
most fit a screw socket, let flush into the 
wood. These sockets are to be cut to fit the 
steel centre, Fig. 2.). This is to be ten inches 
l'>Dg from end to end, and is to have a square 
tliread cut on it tliree-qiiarters of an inch in 
'lianieter, Two lock-nuts, half an inch thick, 
are to l)e fitteil to it. The capstan, head is to 
I* inch long and one and a half inches 
in diameter, and to liave a hole one quarter 
''inn inch in diameter drilled i^ht through 
It- The end i^ to be ]>ointed. Take off one 
rt the Dut« .and screw the centre through the 
block and screw on the nut again. This 
^fntre can l)e kept from working loose by 
h;;litening tlie lock-niit-s. Mow turn the 


poppet on end and Ixire a hole, half an inch 
m diameter and about four or five inches 
deep, right up it througli tlie middle of the 
projecting piece, and over the hole screw' 


liottom of it. The poppet can be moved along 
the lied ami clami>ed in any position by 
screwing in the bolt. 

You must now make the tool-rest and car¬ 



Fig. 25. 


firmly, with large screw'?i, a plate of iron one- 
quarter of an inch thick, with a hole cut in 
ilie middle of it the size of the hole in the 
block, and having a screw thread cut in it. 
Get an iron holt seven inches long, and having 
a screw thread cut on it to fit the liole in the 
iron plate. The head of the bolt is to lie a 
ring, and having a siioulder immediately 
under it one inch and a quarter in diameter, 
as seen under the tool-rest in Fig. 3. Get 
an iron plate five inches square and one- 
quarter of an inch thick, having a hole in 


rier. Fig. 26 is the rest, and Fig. 27 i.s the^ 
elevation, and Fig. 28 the plan of the carrier. 
The rest must l>e made of iron ; the blade i.** 
to be five inches wide at the top ami two 
and a half inches deep. The .shaft is to lie 
six inches long and one inch in diaiiietor. 
The hlp.de is Ijent away from the shaft {il»out 
one inch, as seen in the figure. 

The carrier is to Ije also of iron. Tlie 
socket is to lie two inches in diameter and 
five inches high. A hole is to lie Iwred right 
through its length, one inch in diameter, as- 



Fig. 26. 


the centre three-quarters of an inch in dia¬ 
meter. Place this on tlie bolt resting on tlie 
shoulder under the ring. Place the -poppet 
on the lied with the projection fitting in the 
slot, screw the bolt into the iron plate at the 


I shown by the dotted lino.? in Fig. 27, ami in 
tlie plan, Fig. 28. 

The arm is to be -welded to it and is to Ik* 
two inches wide, half-an-inch thick, and 
I twelve inches long, from the centre of tlie 
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hole in the socket. A slot is to bo cut right with a thread cut in it one inch from the top, 1 also a sixinner for the lock-nuts. If yon 
through it, one inch wide, running the whole to wliich a thumb-screw, alnnit an inch anil tind tlie tool-rest and earner too dillioult to 
length of it, but 8topi>ed at the end, as seen a half long, is htted. Place the carrier on make youixelf, you had iictter buy one roady- 
in Fig. 28. , the bed of the lathe, and drop the nut into the made at any of the tool-shops; it wUl cwt 



Get a square nnt (Fig. 29), having a shoul- 
•der a quarter of an inch deep and wiile all 
round it. The nut is to be one inch sq^uare 
and two inches deep without tlie shoulder. It 
U to have a hole drilled right tJirough it from 
fop to iKittom, with a thread cut in it lialf 
an incli in diameter. Get a bolt and plate, 
similar to the one in the sliding popi>et, fitted 
to this nut. 

The front of the socket is to be pierced 
witlia hole one-quarter of an inch in diameter, 


slot of it, and al.so into the slot of the bed, 
and screw the bolt into the nut from below , 
the bed. i 

The carrier can now be moved along the 
bed and pulled in or out, and fixed in )>osi- | 
tion by tiglitening tlie ImiU. The shaft of the i 
rest is to be placed in the socket of llie carrier ' 
anil fixed at the desired height by screwing 
in the thumb-screw'. It unit be advisable to 
have a small iron Iwii* to turn the screw centres 
and clamping screws with; you vull want i 


about ten shillings complete. When buying 
state the heigld of tlie centres of your lathe 
alMjve the upper surface of the bed, vi^., eight 
inches. 

Your lathe is now quite finished, and, if 
you have put good work into it, will affonl 
you endless occupation and aiiiuseinent. 

The description of the various “chucks” 
and tools, and the iiiaiiuer u£ using them, will 
form our next article. 

(To be continued.) 


DOVES AND PET PIGEONS: 

HOW TO KEEP AND TREAT THEM. 


I sixcEiiELY hope that not boys alone, but j 
their sisters, will read tliis paper, for a ! 
■dove or toy pigeon is quite as much suited 
for a girl's pet as for a boy's. 

If you will look up the word “dove” in a 
good dictionary I lielievo the meaning at¬ 
tached to it will l)e “ a name given to certain ! 
si)ecies of jugeons noted for their bentlene.ss I 
and timidity.” I 

Now the “ gentleness ” is quite correct, I 
not, I think, the timidity. Most doves, ! 
when well careil for, become loving, gentle, I 
verif att’ectionate indeed, and, a.s a rule, the i 
reverse of timid. | 

Even in the wild state I do not consider I 
that pigeons or doves sutfer from an excess | 
of timidity. Altliough my own place is a 
little wilderness ot trees, it is between two 
roads, yet the cushat, or wild wood pigeon, j 
build.s with me, and the little turtle doves | 
run about tlio lawn tamer even than night-1 
ingales in May. -~- 

All the doves and pigeons I shall mention 
belong, of course, to tne great natural family 
Coiumbuhe, the main characteristics of which 
may be briefiy stated as followsBill 
moderate in length, somewliat compressed, 
the base of the up|K;r mandilile is covered 
with soft skin, in whicb the nrwtrils are 
situated, and it is more or less curved at 
tlie jK)int. The feet have three separate toes 
in front and one toe l>ehind. Doves, like 
ordinary pigeons, lay, ordinarily,* but two 
eggs. ‘ ^ 

Tlie cushat, ring-dove, or qiieest (the 
ysguthan of the M'olsh and cushie-doo of tlie 
Scotch), is the commonest of all pigeon.s, and 


* One ^»up, helfmtrinc to the Geophlltw, hultd on 
the sToanil. lAy eitrht or nine egirs. and Uifi young urc 
U.itcbed able to run, like partridg^ 
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may l>e taken a.s the tyi>e of the Colunibufcc. 
Wliat country boy is it, I wonder, who does 
I not know this stately and “ sonsy ” bird. 

1 In the summer evenings, while walking on 
j the soft 1 I 10 S.S in some wood or fir plantation, 

' you may hear this cushat’s cooing: 

“ Far down the dark ^reen plantin’! shade 
The cushie croodles amorously.” 

Yes, it may lie amorously, but it is a 
most moumfuf cry, nevertheless, almost like 
tlic moaning of some human being in )>ain 
and distres.s. 

The country boy ha^ also often climlied up 
into a spnico or Scotch pine-tree to see the 
nest. It is sometimes easy enough to see 
even from the ground, but you kick the 
tree to find out whether or not it be an old 
one. 

Flap, flap, flap, flap, po her wings, and the 
groat slate-blue liird flies out. You wonder 
she has not kicked over the ©gge. Up you 
go, and there is the nest as hip and just as 
fiat as a iliiiRor-plate, and wholly built of 
turfs or “ heather cowes,” without lining of | 
any kind, e.xcept ]>erha|)8 one or two aced- | 
dental feathers. But the parent pigeon lias J 
such a mass of plumage that really a warmer j 
nest would aildle the eggs. ! 

I never kept cushat,«i in captivity; they i 
would not breed : and I do not advise my ■ 
reailers to keep them. They are better in I 
their wild vvooilland home. ! 

Tliere is al.so the stock dove, common in i 
these islands, and one or two other sj>ecies, 
such ns the wild rock ])igeon, a pretty and i 
graceful bird, tlie ColuiiUiui liria of the 
naturalist. Boys all know what thecpninion 
domesticated blue rock is. i 

The commw/<M is asummer visitant 

to us, and often found in tlio smallest of bird- 


sho|)s. Tt is a gentle and affectionate little 
thing. It conies to us from Northern Africa. 

I shall now name a few of those pigeoM 
and doves that are most commonly found in 
the market. Indeed in such large and well- 
conducted estahlishinents as those of Mr. 
.\brahanis, of St. George Street East, all 
these kinds, and many more, are to be met 
with. I vvonlil oilvise boys in purchasing 
doves not to deal in tiny unwholesome shops. 
Birds from such jilnces often succumb after¬ 
wards from bI<K)d-poisoning, or they “dvvine” 
away and die. 

PET PIGEONS. 

1. The Australian Crested Pigeon (Ocy- 
phaps tuptoics). 

2. The Australian Bronze-vvingeil Pigeon 
{Phap^ chalcojftcra). 

,3. The Au.stralian Brush Bronze-winged 
Pigeon [Phaiis degans). 

4. The Australian Harlequin Bronze- 
winged Pigeon {Phtjis histriouk'a). 

5. The .\nstralian l*artridge Bronze-winged 
Pigeon [Gcophaps acriitta). 

G. The Australian \Vonga AVonga Pigeon 
{Lenco sarciapicata). 

7. The Australian Little Crcon-winge<l 
Pigeon {Chalrops chnjfioihhiru). 

8 . The Indian Green-winged Pigeon (OVif- 
cophaps ifulka). 

9. The Australian Bleeding Heart Pigeon 
{Phlcgoftian cin/cwhi). 

1 need not, I tliink, civ'e more. Thename^ 
arc as near as I can bit them, anil my l»ov 
readem who have studied a little in the Greek 
and Latin classics, and iiossess lexic»>n-. 
would do well to turn to them to see what 
the names signify. 

These pet pigeons are in size more or less 
like our common EugLiuU uuca. 
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Tlieirwlonrs are, roughly speakinf^, Nos. 1 
fdH, of an earth-coloured grey, with more 
!t“>s bmnze-Uko spots on tlie wings and witii 
Uvk luarkingH ahout the head. 

N(«. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7, 8, are lighter choco- 
lafe than others, and have green wings. No. 

is grey or w!iite» and has a red 8|K)t on the 
Uoast. 

DOVES. 

J. Tlie Indian Zebra Pove {Gcopdcia 
t*.riatn). •* 

2. Tlie Au-stralian Zebra Bove {Gcojideia 
tniHiuilhta d j)lacula\. 

3. The Afriean Half-coloured Dove {Strep- 
ii‘lKU\a simitorquaia). 


¥l\e Soy’^ Owi) 


4. Tlie Brazilian Scaly Ground Dove (.S^car- 
dafdla sqtufmond). 

5. The African Cajie Dove {(Euan caprnds). 

\ 6. TIio African Jironze Spotted Dove 

{Chalcopdeia chalcospUos). 

\ 7. The Australian Diamond Dove [Stideto- 

pdcia caneata). 

1 Nos. 1 and 2 of these doves are grey, the 
I brciiat nicely marked with narrow transverse 
I black bands. 

No. 3 is grey with black band in the 
I uafK3. 

No. 4 is grey, but all the feathers are edged 
with black, making the bird look as if scaled, 
iienco the name This is a big 

1 dove. 


No. 6 is of a brownish colour, with small 
bronze-like 8|K)ts on the wings. 

No. 7 is an exceetlinglv pretty bird, tlioiigli, 
unfortunately for the bulk of my retulers, it is 
rather exiiensive. Colour of No. 7 grey, willi 
white ticks or dots. 

In size, those pigeons I have named are as 
big a.s rocks. The doves nientioiicd, all 
small, except No. 4, wliilo No. 7 is a very 
small one. 

In my next and concluding paper T shall 
give some hints for the juoiHir Keeping of 
doves and ])et pigeons, the best kind of cages, 
and the best kind of food for them, etc. 

{To 6c concluded.) 


MODEL YACHTIUG IN 1885 AND 1886. 


M odel yacliting in 1885 con.siderably in¬ 
creased its rate of ])rogression, and the 
iD'"reai*e hitis fair to continue. 

The progress is not confined to this country. 
IVehearwf mo«lel yachts even in Russia and 
Sweden; there has l)een a model-yacht gala 
nt Hamburg, and one of the Serj>entine boats 
lias tiown herracing Hag on the ^Iediter^ancan 
nnd brought home the gold medal from the 
Fivnchiiien and Italians at Nice. ; 

The clubs, too, are l)Cginning to work to- 
^•'‘tber. A ten-ton regatta took place at Ken- 
.'inirton Round Pond ; another o|>en com|>eti- 
i.on was carried through at Liverpool; and , 
matters have so far developed that in the 
I'-'niiog season we are promised the formation ! 
of a Model Yacht Racing Association, and j 
s ^ries of matches for a national challenge 
lp.phy. j 

Even the Metropolitan Board of Works has 
leen won over to the cause and given model 
}arhtiDg its official recognition j and we are : 

prepared to hear ^fore tlie year is out 
thit, following the excellent example of the ; 
Provost of Greenock, the Mayor of Liverpool, | 
and the Mayor of Hull, tlie Lord Mayor of : 
London has ofTer^l a silver cup for the clubs 
of the metropolis. 

progress has been not only in quantity, 
bit in quality. The adoption of tonnage inea- 
soreraent is a distinct advance. The present' 
rule of the Yacht Racing Association may not 
b f«erfection, but it is the only rule that lia.s 
nftirient anthoritv behind it to bring the 
to race together. One good reason for ; 
i-i adoption is the growing idea that a motlel 
vaebt ifhould be a model built from a scale- 
Irawing, and that the more nearly she ap- 
I’T^ches her seagoing sisters in hull and 
“lil plan the more likely arc her teachings to 
ii^ valuable. The calculations os to relative 
'•eed, Wcxl on the Kensington sailing, have 
'■»ae much to commend the pastime to the 
'^tical; the result of 2'3 knots an hour 
•^Dained by the model ten-tonners W’orking ' 
at hy fonuula to the corresponding speed of 
^3 knots for a full-sized craft, which is 
rtimost exactly the rate attained nn<ler 
J^'onrable circumstances by such cracks as 
'Urimerite and UleritL The success during 
''i€ last season of Mr. Froude’s Jenny Wren 
rye another shock to the once prevalent 
;'nion tliat a model Iwat requires a nuxlel i 
and model water before her behaviour 
' worth the notice of naval architects. No , 
'"fiderthat professional men are encouraging 
« model clulw when the knowledge gaine<l , 

■ 'm inrslels enables a designer to ]»ro<lnce a ' 
in^ five that wins nme prizes, six of them 
Ms. out of ten starts ! 

At the Sports and Pastimes Exhibition in 
"jpqwd hist February, the east and west ; 

\yere occupied by a splendid collec- 
"Rof nailing and steaming mmlels belong- 
b) tlie Liverpool Club. The attention 
on that collection by the crowd of 
•'itora was very gratifying, anil augured well 
^ the success of “The Shipperies ” in the 
port on the Mersey during the current 
' Such shows do much to help on the pro- 
and the handsome offer or the Liver¬ 


pool Cluh~i’50 a-M special prizes for racing 
models fhe com|>etitit)ii oj»en to inemliers of 
any recognised model yacht club in the United 
Kingdom, in addition to a medal and diploma 
for the best ten-tonner—is sure to result in a 
valuablo display that will not be without its 
influence on amateur builders. Even in a 
small way such comi>ctitions are worthy of 
encouragement, and tlie new club at Bronghty 
Ferry has done wisely in oi)ening its season 
w'itli a contest of looks before proceeding to 
jierfomiances. As there are now over twenty 
clulw of recognised standing, it will ])erhR|>s 
1)6 a.s w’ell to abandon our old geogra]>bical 
arrangement; and in this hasty review of 
events jwist and to come w'e will take the 
leading cIuIh in alphabetical order as has 
been our custom with the cricketing schools. 

Since Mr. Gaftikin left the Belfast, the 
running in the Irish linen city seems to have 
l)oen taken up by the Ulster, and, at the risk 
of starting another grievance for the Green 
Isle, we will follow' the a)]>habet, ami leave 
Ulster till the end. Boston, like Belfast, 
expects to do great things in 1880 ; it is a 
new clnb, adopting tonnage measurement, 
and its meml)ora have several tens under way 
for the challenge competition. 

The chief events of the Clapkam season 
have l)een the Rul)8titution of tonnage mea¬ 
surement for length over all, and the cor¬ 
respondence with the !Metro|)olitan Board of < 
Works regarding the sailing course. The 
horror of the members may be imagined 
when, arriving one afternoon to sail 
match, they found the banks of the ix)nd 
dotted at regular intervals with huge holes, 
in which they learnt it was intended to 

E lant a girdle of gracefully weeping willows ! 

ortunately, instead of accenting the fact os 
another sign of oppression, tlie club took im¬ 
mediate action in the proper quarter. A 
statement was drawn up by them, giving 
their reasons against the proposed change; 
and eventually came a reply from the Clerk 
of the Board, stating that the matter liad 
l)een discu.«ised at the first meeting after the 
receipt of the letter, and it had lieen unaiii- 
mously agreed that the suggestions of the 
Clapliam Motlel Yacht Club 1)C adopted, 
and the pond left os most suitable for their 
boats. 

The other noteworthy event among the 
Claphamites, that of the adoption of Yaclit 
Racing Association rule of measurement on an 
incli to the foot scale, does not affect the past 
year so much as the present. Practically the 
Claiiham has always l)een a tonnage club, 
and the chaage will not l>e so great as at first 
sight appears; but it is certain to work for 
good, and to keen the Soutli Londoners in 
theory as in fact fully up to date. With the 
revised rules a very useful table has l)een 
given which, as doing much tow’ards making 
the lueasureinent formula intelligible, wc 
take the liberty of quoting :— 

The present mode of measurement adopted 
by the xaciit Racing Association is— 

(L + B) = X B -F 1730 
(add the length on the water-line to the ex¬ 


treme beam, square the amount so obtain^, 
multiply the product by tlie beam, and divitlo 
the result by 1730). 

As an example—a boat of 6 inches Ijcam 
and 32 inclies water-line would measure 
almost exactly 5 tons—the scale of the 
models being an inch to the foot. 

L = 32, B = 6. then L + B = 32x6 = 38. 
f 38 X 38 1444, 1444 x 6 =* S0G4, 

! 8G64-M730 =:* 5. 

j Tlie following scale may serve as a guide ; 
j the lengths being given in whole numbers 
I and merely os approximate. 
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Of each of the four new’ classes—tlirees, 
fives, sevens, and tens—representatives are 
built, and more are building, so that 1886 

f iromises to be exceptionally busy, the seven.s 
laving lieen syxjciaily turned out for compe- 
’ tition with the London two hundred and 
i forties, and the tens having been launched 
with an eye to the challenge trophy. Of 
the yawls, those most frequently appearing 
among the prize-winners in 1885 were Ariel, 
Por|>oise, Phaeton, Snjierb, Wave, and 
Arctic, and of these, though Porpoise scored 
I most wins. Superb won the Commodore’s 
prize. Of the cutters, the first place is un¬ 
doubtedly duo to Eagle, though Rover, 
Storm, Maria, and Cymisca were all among 
the match-winners. 

Ckiwes continues its system of measure¬ 
ment by w’eight, one iiound being taken ah 
representing one ton. The station of the 
Cowes Club is the Solent, and the regatta 
I took place llicreon on the 7th of SeptcMn- 
i l>er. Tlio first race brought to the line 
I Maude, a 34-t«n schooner; Nlaggie, a 43-ton 
I schooner; Ayaeanora, a 62-ton cutter; Ariel, 

! a 36-ton cutter; Formosa, a 35-ton cutter; 
i and Mal)el, a 44-ton cutter. It resolved 
i itself for a time into a match between 
Maggie and M.aliel, who raced along neck 
and neck from the mark until the winning- 
post was almost reached, whew Maggie got 
out of the slant of wind and let Maliel go 
on as slie plca^^eil, and the big sclioouer slip 
ia for second jilace. 

In this regatta tw enty-fonr lioats took part 
in four classes, the winners in tlie other 
three being Electra, Eclii«e, and Marguerite. 

{To be cfintinued .) 








CoiTC6|)on'bcnc£. 


F. Ef.—1. Hie Medical Staff Corps accompany the 
tr(H>p8 into action. What use would they l>e If they 
stayed behind at headquarters? 2. If you have no 
place to keep your rat in comfort, l>etter give him 
away, 

A T'lfL —The incident occurred at a review of Aus¬ 
trian troops, and has been frequently quoted, but we 
cauuot give you the original referencea. 

C.tRU07.—1. Yon can clean fly-marks off gilt frames 
with soap and water. Vse it sparingly on one finger 
only, anu when the frame is clean rinse it with cold 
writer and dry it with wash-leather. Then get a ' 
p«-nnyworth of size and boil it in just sufficient 
water to cover it. When it Is quite dissolved strain 
it throngli muslin into a saucer, and paint the frame 
with it with a camel-hair brash. 2. Tliere Is nothlug 
that w-i11 permanently destroy hair. V«*u hud l>etter 
shave it otf. • j 

ii'>r,.\sTiKOS (Edinbni^h) —W’e agree with you as to 
tin insignificance of the noisy people who wish to 
l-*-I>per every p;ige of type with '* lirltlsh,” and we , 
]<r*' at times aghast at the ignorance they displ.ay of 
iliclr country’s history. Such letters are, however, , 
•■•••re d^>p•.ln the ocean. The Scotch degrees in ' 
evi-ry resect rank with those of the English I'nlver- : 
v'Nes, but the value of all varies with the repute of 
lti»- exuniners nnd the nature of the examination. 

will find an account of the various hoods in 
\« ]iitakcr’s Almanack -the edition with the supplo- 
i:icnt. Wc haveliad the suggestion under notice for 
sortie lime, but have not yet hit upon the shape the 
phitc is to take. 

ai'iM \ —The “ Tales of My Landlord" form part of the 
vVaverley novels by .Sir Walter Scott. Tliey are in i 
four series. Series one cousista of “The Black 
I'-'.ai’f Sind '• Old Mortality;serie.s two of “The 
Mart of Midlothian series three of “ The Bride of ' 
I-ammcrmfior" and "The I<egend of Montrose;'' 
fertrs four of “Count Kobert of Paris" and “Castle 
Liiiigerous." The introduction to “The Black I 
I ^ <1 f" explains the title. | 


vould l>e to visit a const- 
yoursclf. In the bottom 
is placed, and n n>pe from 
is passed over this sheave 
r block ill the lower mast- , 
the ground. The head of > 
the topmast beln.g placed in position, the rope is 
hauled on aii<l the spar goes up into pl#u:e, where it 
is kept by a small key or fid. In Burney’s “ Young 
Seaman's Manual," publialie*! by TrUbner and Co.. 
Ludgate Hill, you would see the contrivance clearly 
explained : but by far the beat plan would be to run 
down to the ne.arest coastguard station and see the 
arrnogoment at work. 

C. T. Davis.—W e did not intend to give all the In 
stances. There was Baratler. who when five years 
o\‘.i (ierman, Greek, Latin, and French, and at 

nine knew Hebrew and Chaldulc. And there was 
Ileinecken, who knew the history of the Old Testa¬ 
ment when he was thirteen months oM, at two years ' 
and a half could answer any (luention in geoeraphv 
or history, and at three knew- G^ruinii. Freiu^i. and 
L;itin. Formey wrote the life of Barntier. and Bchir- ' 
ncloh wrote that of Heinecken. Y<»u will flntl both 
duly mentioned in ths chief biographical dic¬ 
tionaries, I 

Timothy.— 1. The tamarisk will flourish near the sea, 
as on the parade at £astl>ourne ; and the sycamore 
also is indifferent to the spray. *2. Grass os a rule ! 
will grow beneath alder, a^. cypress, elm. and tlie 
planes, but not under other trees. ' 

CARAMKL.—To make almond hardbake, oil a canister- 
lid or any round tin having low edges, split some I 
almonds and lay them on the l>ottom, boil some raw- i 
sugar to “crack," and poyr it over the almonds 
until it fills up the tin to the top of the rim. I 

8 UKT.—1. *nie best way to clean a looking-glass is to 
rub the stains off the glass with gin, then polish the | 
glass with powdered blue, and dust that off with n I 
silk pocket-handkerchief. 2. To clean a sprmge, dn- 
it, and then wet it and work it for a while with 
turpentine. Then wash It clean iu soap-aiid-water 
to which a little soda has been added. 

Vox (Putney).—1. The age at which the voice i»reaks 
differs in the individual, say from thirteen to | 
eighteen on the average. 2. If you are successful In ■ 
wiiroiDg a scholarship you may live at the university 1 
for the same amount as it would cost you to live in 
lo«lglnga elsewhere, and that depends on your own I 
tastes and habits. | 

B. L.—Sardines arc not the same as sprats, though , 
sprats often do duty in the boxes for sanlines. The 
fish, after being beheade«l ami cleaned, are spread 
upon sieves, and plurufeil for n luiunte or two into 
lioilingoi! duly flavoured. They are then packed in 
the boxes and covered with pure cold oil. 

T. C.-1. If you are a yearly tenant you must give I 
sl.x months’ notice of ymir intention to leave your ' 
house, such sl.x months expiring on the quarter-day 
on which you first cnter«;d i«U) i)o«eeiwioii. If your 
tenancy began at a miiLuinmuT it must end at a 
midsummer. 2, Better send your handles to the | 
makers to be nickeled. It cosls very little and does ( 
not take lone. M’e uoold advise you to Ic-ive them i 
as they are, as they are not so Very dlfflciilt to clean, j 


B. H. 0.—Such feats are not recorded. You 
a standard of comparison remembering tluJ > 
man named Swmles at Leeds covered Mft.llii 
iu a scries of six back-spring jumps. 

MIDGET.—1. You will And arlictus on Fire Balloow 
tlie Noveml>er and December parts for iwi, and 
January part for 1881. 2. It ia tbe same IBUO^ * 
raquets. 8. It depends on the question, hut i. . 
more than three as a role. 

J. G. (South Shields.)—Tbe question has Iwen snir^' ' 
fre«iueotly and recently. Try Carter’s " Prseth- 
Book-keeping," or Barnes’s “ Commercial Bo'>k ke'T 
I ing.’’ Both are by chartered accountants furprt 
tical men. 

A. B. C.—Tube on nffloer of Engineers you mnstp-i'' 
through the Kuysl Military Academy at 
Tlicre is no such thing as a bought conmib^k'U aus- 
adays, and the Engiueers never was a pundit* 
corpH. 

T. A. -The best standing wide Jump Is 10ft Jio 
the best standing high jump Is 5ft. IJin. Websr 
no records for the other pi-rformanceu. 

Reader and Peter.—T he bark numlien and pa rt^:* 
the Boy'.*? Own Papku are obtainable from 
at the prices at which tliey were originally pal- 
llshed. This of course refers ouly to those 
a.H “out of print” means that »e hare none left, 
question of price does not apply. 

Engirrer.—T he sheet-hmss is straightened by h^- 
niering gently ritand the iireguIariUes and floiiaisi-’ 
on them. To clean it powder up an ounoe of c.*a 1^ 
acid, six ounces of rotteustoue, and half an ooroe of 
giiin arable, and mix them into paste with so oni^' 
of gwoet oil and water. Rub the brass with 
paste, and finish it off with a flannel or wasb-leather 

Maoisttr —To colour chalk' yellow for 
solve Maples yellow tu* Kiu^s yellow io 
wine, and steep the crayon iu it; or, wiist U 
grind np the chalk and the colour to«wr- ro" 
green mix together Prussian blue and KiRgsy*fi^’ 

or try'emerald green. For idue. Prussian blue 
with water answers very well. Dye your chalk 
darker than you wish it to mark. A 
stance for crayons Is whiting mlxe*l into stiCM 
sngar-candy and water, the candy being about u» 
size of a thimble for eacli pint. 

T. RosK,—Itwas the Waterloo medal 
refused to wear. There had been no 
Peninsular War, and the veterans grombled •* 
recruits an<l others such ns-fonght at Waterloo iww i 
decorattti whilst they were pi»88c«l over. Tnen j 

loo men made common cduM wBh the 
and refrained from weayhig the ine«lal until 
ordered to do so. It was only in 1848 that it 
generally worn. The medals were Issued to so 
men. ; 

W. ADAMS.—We are unnhlc to advise you. . ' 

first place, there are uo ensigns io the Hftb lm 
in the second there is no such rYgimsut 
“ Licht Artillery." and in the third plac« Uii 
no ensigns at all In the British anny. AnA^l^ 
costs elghtcenpence or two shillings, 
tained through any bookseller, or direct tw® 

Murrsy, 50, Albemarle Street, W. 
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B«de me follow him. 
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tlie irrepressilile love of talking, or from 
a more cruel motive, the gaoler did 
not leave me without a j)arting blow. 
After the door was made fast a little 
iron grating in it was thrown open, 
and tlie same snarling sort of noise 
which I had so often liefore heard from 
angry and contemptuous lips made itself 
heard, and tlieu the hated word “ spv ” 
was, !is it wore, spitted forth on my de¬ 
voted lieatl, with this addition for my 
cojisolation, “ till daylight.” 

That wouhl have been nothing. I 
should not have cared a straw what the 
gaoler said or thought of me but for whati 
followed. 

The place into which I hml Imen thrust 
was wra|)ped in gloom. A thin givs-jet 
against the wall, high up and out of 
reach, threw but a dim and partial light 
around—a “darkne.ss visible.” Stretched 
on the floor or sitting in groups were 
wild looking men, beggars apparently, or 
criminals. Soon—too soon—1 discovered 
that they belonged to the latter class. 
Thieves, ruffians, oB'enders of every kind, 
charged with every species of crime were 
there, huddled together in rags and dirt. 
At the word “.spy’’they lifted up their 
heads with one accord and glaretl at me. 
However vile and depraved in other re¬ 
spects, each one of them wmuld have 
boasted himself a patriot. If I had been 
introduce<l to them as a thief, a forger, 
or even a homicide, they would jirobably 
have welcomed me and nuule common 
cause with me; but all combined together 
to .show their abhorrence of a sPV. 

It mattered not that I was to be shot, 
as the gaoler’s svords seemed to imply, at 
daybreak. Of that they did not fail to 
remind me with taunts and jeers. They 
had no pity on me, and joined with one 
accord in making the few remaining 
hours of my life a protracted torment. 

I cannot think without a .shudder of 
the horrors I witnessed and the indigni¬ 
ties to which I was exposed during the 
greater part of that night. I would 
gliidly blot out from my memory and 
from my life those long hours of misery. 
Whenever that dark prison cell, with its 
crowd of scarcely human ereature.s, is 
brought back to me, as sometimes liap- 
pens in my dreams, the vision is niix^ 
np, I cannot describe how, with pictures 
I nave seen in Oustave Here’s illustra¬ 
tions of Dante. I see those terrible faces 
in the “Purgatory,” wild with misery 
and pain, glowering at me, and liear their 
yells of anguish, articulate with tlie re- 
jiroaches and taunts and evil epithets 
which then assailed my ears; I see the 
great loathsome serpent, with its swell¬ 
ing, nilling coils depicted by the artist, 
and it is idoiitilied somehow or other with 
that group of malefactors, wallowing on 
the prison floor and surging up around 
me as they spit out their patriotic \ enoiii 
upon the miserable “ spy.” The fable and 
the fact are hlcndeil together in my 
dreams .so that I cannot distinguish one 
from the other. 

I do not think there is anything more 
terrible in the weird extravagance of 
Dante than the scenes which 1 witnessed 
in that prison ; and I cannot picture to 
myself any condition more dreadful even 
as a punishment for lost souls in a fu¬ 
ture world than for violent and wickwl 
men to he left for ever to their own 
compiinionsliii). in their own depravity, 
each one .striviii.g to outdo his fellow 
in cruelty and wickedness. 

Morning dawned at last. My perse¬ 


cutors, having stripjied me of everything 
that I possessed, and having almnst torn 
my clothes from my back, had become 
weary of their diversion. I had crept 
into a corner and was only anxious to 
remain there unnoticed until some one 
should come armed with authority to 
le;xd me away, even though it should he 
to a violent and unjust death. Food was 
served out among the gang of despera¬ 
does, but not a morsel of it reached my 
lips. Yet even if my share of it hail 
not been intercepted, I could not have 
touched it. Tlio atmosphere of the 
place was so poisonous, and ever>’tliing 
about me so repulsive, that, though faint 
with long fasting, I could not have eaten 
or drank there. One by one my fellow- 
prisoners were led away. What became 
of them I know not. Others were brought 
ill from time to time ; and I began to 
think, ay, and to fear, that I had been 
forgotten. But the gaoler came and 
stirred me up at last, just as I had fallen 
asleep in the comparative quiet of the 
place, and hade me follow him, liis.sing 
m niy ears the words “(log and spy,’ 
and exulting in the fate whimi lie antici¬ 
pated for me. 

I was brought IxTore three officers sit¬ 
ting at a sort of tribune ; and from their 
hasty oH’-hand manner expected to he 
very soon disposed of. Two of them 
would, I think, have condemned me al¬ 
most unheard, for they were evidently 
quite disposed to believe whatever my 
accusers said, or even .suggested. 

“ He is a Prussian,” sniaone. 

“ I am not,” I answered. 

“ It is false; your accent betrays you.’’ 

He was sitting there to judge me ac- | 
cording to the law, and yet lie had him¬ 
self become my accuser. The bystanders 
too applauded him and were not reproved 
for it. 

“ Give me a fair hearing,” I pleaded. 

“ A spy has no right to ask tor it. All 
is fair amongst traitors.” 

“ But I am no traitor. I am—” 

Before I could say more my voice was 
drowned by cries and imprecations from 
those around mo. 

But one of the officers or judges, who 
had hitherto kept silence, here broke in. 

“ It is true,” he said, “ that a spy can 
e.xiiect no mercy ; hut let us he satisfied 
first tliat he is a spy. Let us at least 
hear him." 

“ I am English,” I said. 

“ How long have you been in Paris ? ” 

“Three or four weeks.” I could not 
reckon it up exactly' just then. 

“Why did you cornel You hesitate !” 

The question was repeated. I did not 
know how to answer it. It was ,a long 
story, and one which I slii-aiilc from re¬ 
lating. 

They looked at each other, made a note 
ill writing, and went on. 

“ Where do you live '! ” 

Again I was silent. If I should tell 
them, what more likely than that they 
would send to our Icxlging and lay hands 
upon my two cliunis, Biyan and Chal¬ 
mers. I had thought this over and re¬ 
solved to he very careful not to get them 
into trouble. 

“ You had better speak out,” .said the 
officer w ho h.ud once before interfered on 
my' behalf. “If you are English and 
can give a good account of yourself you 
have nothing to fear. Nothing to fear,” 
he repeal'd, using my own language. 

“1 am English," I said; “you speak 
English yourself and can prove me.” 


He turned to his brother officers and 
said, 

“ The young fellow is English, he 
speaks the language fluently.” 

“He may he Prussian for all th.it. 
They speak many languages, ce.s mes¬ 
sieurs la And if he were English, -what 
then ? The English are no friends of 
ours. See how they sjieak of us in their 
newspapers.” 

“ It is true, it is true,” many voices 
repeated. It w.-vs clear that my own 
countrymen were in no favour with the 
French just then; and I have heard 
since that the tone of the jiuhlic journals 
in England washy no means sympathetic 
or complimentary to the jieople of 
France, and had excited a strong feeling 
against us. 

“ This is hut a hoy', however,” iny 
friend pleaded, for such I must call him. 

“No matter, lie Isold enough to play 
tlie spy. He has no papers no pas.simri. 
Time pressesj we cannot sit liere all day 
to listen to him.” 

In another moment I doubt not I sliouhl 
have been condemned, hut my friend 
again interfered. 

“ One more question,” he said. “ \\”hat 
have you been doing in Paris ? flow 
have you earned your living 1” 

“I liave liecn at work every day iijvm 
the defences. Yesterday I wa.s at the 
Avenue des Ternes.” 

Tlie words were se.arcely' spoken when 
I felt a rude hand upon my'shoulder, and 
W'as suddenly tw’isted round. 

“ Look at me,” said a voice ; and I fixed 
m.y eyes upon the speaker. 

■‘\es,” he .said, after mgarding me at¬ 
tentively. “Yes, he siieaks trutli. The 
boy was there. I saw him. He worked 
near me and worked well, 1 could not 
but regard him. Yet I should hardly 
have known him again. Poor hoy 1 What 
has liappened to you ?” 

I was in rags ; my dandy coat Imd Iieen 
literally' stripped fiom my hack, and on 
the whole I was not sorry' to have parted 
with it. My face was begrimed w itli dirt 
and sw'ollen with the repeated slaps ai«l 
blows I had receii ed ; my cheeks w er»> 
scored with finger marks and streaked 
with blood. The misery' and degradation 
of tlie last eighteen hours had wrought a 
shocking change in my appearance. 1 
knew it; I felt it, I only woiidertxl diat 
my hair had not 

*' {crown wlilto 
lu a Bingle night.** 

Yet I lijul borne up tlirougb all, fortifieil 
by iny own resentment and imUguation. 

Hut tliose two, words of syinimtb}, 

“ Poor boy ! and the compassionate tone 
in which they were spoken, uninanned 
me. I buried my face in my liaiuls to 
hide the quivering of my lips and the 
tears which could not Jie I'estniined, 
and wliicli I would not for the world 
have suffered my persecutors to see, and 
was speechless, ror a long lime I coakl 
not trust myself to utter a word, but my 
silence was eloquent. 

“ Take him away,” they said. 

“ Where to ?” 

‘‘Back to the prison. We will make 
inquiries and send for him again wh*‘u 
there is leisure.” 

“No,” I exclaimed, pa?sioimt«*ly—“No 
—no~no ! 1 will never go lKu*k to that 
vile hole. You may kill me if you like, 
but you shall never shut me up in that. 
])lace again. Look at me. See what one 
night among thieves and ruffians has 
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mflp of me. I Avill not pass a second | “ You shall not go back there," one of j follow; and I was iminediatoly maix-hed 

niclit in that place—never!” I them said, after a few moments. off between two soldier-s, not knowing 

The thi'ee officers conferred among Orders were then given in rapid, pe- I whither thov were conducting me, or 

themselves. remptory language, which I could not what was to Le my fate. 

{To be continued.) 


KORMAK THE VIKING; OE, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

Bv Pr.oFEason J. F. HnnoETTs, 

Late Examiner to the Cniversitjj of .Vowoir, in Uic Imperial CoUeffc of Practical Science, 

Author of “Harold, the Boi/^Earl," “Ivan Pobrnff," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XX.—HOW CHARLES THE SIMPLE RECEIVED A MESSAGE. 


U’hex the bisliop brouglit the news to seeks iny death, but foes I have, and very 
II Charles that all the Northmen bitter foes. Now 1 will prove to thee 
«'ant«l was vengeance on Ulv, freedom how muiRi I love thy town. Send back 
:Vir A.sli.ir, and more security for Rolf, he yon Norman to the Dani.sh camp, and 
nearly wei)t for rage. j let him tell the leaders that Ulv, by some 

" All! sjiyest thou, prelate? i[nrte ilf called Hiispar, will meet with any cham- 
■■in rit ! All. quotha 1 What would the pion of their host in single combat for 
[og,ans more ? this town of Paris. If I should fall tliey 

Then the bishop told the king how he have their will of me, and thou canst 
1.id seen one warrior on another's .shield then do with them a.s thou wilt, (live 
lirid upon high as easily as men might them the town, or hold it still against 
u'llJ a wand ; liow' all the common sol- them—I care not. If 1 slay the foeman 
irrs seemed like generals, so proud and sent against me, then they must swear 
hll of war. Euch was a little “ belfry ” I upon their swords, and not upon their 
ii. hiiiLself, and ic were well indeed if , bracelets, to hie them home in all good 
diaries would come to tenns. Those speed again.” 

»lio were near his person at that court I “ I doubt if this same plan of thine 
i lined in the same opinion. Claston le [ will meet with their comsent," re))lied 
ikau observed that as the man the Nor- [ the king. “ However, we .shall see. Two 
luaiLS wanted was already ma<l it might : days we still have left, and I will call my 
l« well to give liim over to their rage. I council and act on their advice." 

‘‘.Mon sieur,” he said, “both Gaspard He then commencerl an odd sort of 
iincl their friend Yarl Askar are so mad rambling speech to Askar. He informed 
Lint 1 myself am puzzled which to call his prisoner, through an interpreter, 
the laaclnest !" that if the council thought it meet, then 

The king was sitting on a chair of state, he should bo sent straight to the pagan 
dad in a purple robe edged with a band camp to tell the Northern warriors of the 
"f gold. He wore a leathern cap sur- plan proposed by Ulv, and how the 
raiiiided with a ring of gold, and crossetl matter should be settled by Ulv’s sword ; 
wiih two half-rings above. The lower that in the case of Ulv's defiuit and 
ring w,as set with precious stones, and death the whole of Normandy should 
ulirre the two rings crosserl above his formally be ceded to Duke Rolf, w'hose 
lir,ul a cross of gold was fixed. He ha<l ! title had as yet not been confirmed ; but 
-i serious, rather absent look, but would , should he be victorious, then the viking 
not strike a stranger as being weak or host should all break up at once, return 
undecided. I to Scandinavia, or go and ravage other 

He thought a moment with his head lands, leaving tlie French in peace, 
upon his hand ; then, looking up to Gas- Askar answered that to him the want 
ton. crie<l, i of freedom was the greatest want from 

“Let them be brought before us—the | which a man could suffer ; that he would 
wnlf and bear we speak of.” I tell his friends of all the king’s pro- 

"SliaJl we bring Gaspard bound, or at ! posals, but could not pronu.se to advise 
nis lilierty ? ” ! them either way. He was himself tpiite 

“-'<ay, bring them in unbound; they \ ready to fight Ulv on that or any other 
"ill not tear a king.” point, but sliould Jiot be allowed to do so, 

flaston could scarce refrain a smile ; as others had a prior claim and better 
Ut in full short space he came accom- right. Kormak the yarl and Hastings 
panied by men guarding the person of would decide. 

c Loup, followed by others with our The next day was the day of council, 
old friend Askar. I and the king met in the great hall of 

. " Ue Loup,” said Charles, “ we hear ' Iris house at I’aris the magnates of the 
from many sides that thou art dangerous \ land. 

10 our town. On the. one hand the foe 1 It was a grand assembly. Alany lords 
'“■fore the gate demands thou shouldst be 1 were there, and many men who.se names 
U'vrii up to him, else he will bum, ^ were towers of strength among the Latin- 
ijurk, and destroy, ilortc de ma vie! \ speaking dwellers on the soil of Europe. 
It isafearful threat wlien we remember ' Shame tiiat the men of whom great CTiar- 
'iiat sad scathe the Northmen do among i lemagne was leader should tremble at the 
" 'll defenders of the city | name of Kormak, a slrield-borue boy 1 

"alls liave told us of thy ravings. They Still it was at last determined to yield to 
Five fears of thee greater than of the the demands made bj^ the pagan host. 
They want thee gone ; the North- and that, as Charles had told "Le Comte 
iiieriw.ant thee there. What shall I do ? d’.Asquerre,” he should be sent as herald 
H I retain thee I but anger both, and to the camp to tell the warriors that 
art not so dear to me 1 ” their terms hiul been accepted. 

'Beau sire,” said Ulv, “I know not When all points had been settled, and 
"uo it is among the pagan host that the third day had come, the little postem- 


gate wius opened and Askar unattended 
stalked boldly from the town. 

With great rejoicing he was met by all 
his friends in arms. A "ting” was 
formed, with Kormak. Angantyr, Hast¬ 
ings, and Askar, on the little mound. 
The tale was told of how the French 
accepted the conditions of tlieir foes, and 
how Gaspard was hound to meet a 
Nortlirrn yarl in light, and on the issue of 
the battle the other points should turn. 
Should Gaspard slay the Northman, then 
j the Northeni bauds should all leave 
I France directly, save those who tinder 
i Kollo (for so the French called Rolf) 
I acee])ted Christianity. Thc.se shoulrl 
remain with him, and he should have Iris 
dukedom properly confirmed on doing 
i feudal homage and wedding Geisle, 
daughter to Kin^ Charles. 

I The ting received Yarl Askar-’s news 
w'ith great applause, and knowing that 
Rolf Ganger intended to consent someday 
or other to the terms imposed, Kormak 
told Askar that ho might return to give 
King Charles the ultimatum of the liost 
and to arrange the details of the fight 
between de Loup and one of Kormak’s 
warriors, who, as the challenged party, 
.should have the choice of weapon.". That 
is to say, whether the combat should 
\ take place on foot with sword and battle- 
1 axe, or whether tlic two champions 
1 should use tlieir spears on hor.seback. 

The Northmen claimed to have, the 
, fight without the walls and on a circular 
[ .space surrounded either bv a ditch now 
; to be dug by them and filled with water 
1 from the Seine, or on a little island in 
the stream some two miles farther on. 
Thi.s was a Northern custom from which 
they would not swerve. 

Another messenger was sent straight 
ofi'to Rolf, bidding him come with speed 
and ratify or disallow Iris portion of tho 
bargain. 

The nightly “lager” then was spread. 
The chiefs and mere important yails lay 
with their mantles carefully spread 
under, the smaller cloak spread over 
I them ; sword, shield, and helmet close at 
hand in case of need. Tho only pillow 
used was the linden shield, the only bi d 
the hard ground, the only defence against 
rain the ^ield removed from its jKisition 
under tiie head and iriaced, a.s an umbrella 
with a handle, over it. Thus they lay 
with neither tent nor hut nor roof to 
guard them. The leiwlers lay in'an inner 
j circle, the next important champions 
! formed a ring about them, and on the' 
confines of the outer circle sfood tho 
watch on guard. 

There wore three such “lagers.” In tho 
first lay Kormak, with Iris special band of 
followers; the second was the cam]) (to uso 
a Latin word) of Aug.antyr, while tho 
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third division was composed of the new 
hlood infused into tlie host by Hastings 
and his men. 

The niglit was dark. The autumn had 
commenced to make the evenings chilly, 
and the nights even cold. But this made 
little difference. The warriors slept on 
calmly while the starless sky seemed like 
a dark canopy over their heads. 

In the damest of the night, just before 


Awed by the m.anner of the hermit 
Kormak obeyed. He never felt disposed 
to murmur at the wishes of this man. 
There was something in his presence 
which had a wonderful influence on his 
mmd, but on this occasion he flung him¬ 
self upon the bare earth beside the rude 
bed formed by the mantle, asking the 
hermit to seat himself thereon. 

“Sit with me, Kormak, closer to my 


“ But Hastings has requested to li.' 
allowed to tight him. He has scm • 
clainn he says.” 

“ He has a claim, but there is oi;“ 
whose claim is stronger. Go thou, 
fore the battle, to thy kinsman Hastings, 
give him the brooch I gave thee; saj 
Ihf oivner'lives and will fight out Ih- 
uarrel. Then further beg Iiini let thee 
eep the ground, and should the owner 



The bishop told the king how he had seen one warrior on another's shield/' 


*hc dawn, Kormak was awakened by' a 
gentle touch upon his shoulder. He 
started up in a moment. In the darkness 
he could not at first recognise his friend 
the hermit until he heard him speak. 

“ Lie down again,” the hermit said ; 
“ rest will be newful, for thou hast a day 
of very heavy work before thee. Best 
then, Kormak, yet sleep not, for I have 
much to tell thee. ’ 


side, I love to have thee near me. To¬ 
morrow there will be much to do. Thy 
future life depends ui)un thv courage 
and thy promptness now. Listen ! I 
warned thee or the Wolf. That Wolf, 
the deadliest foe thy race has ever'known, 
will meet thee axe to axe and sword to 
sword in mortal combat. That combat 
must decide the fate of France, of Nor¬ 
mandy, .and Kormak.” 


of the arm-ring fail, to li>t thee figld 
him. Shouldst thou be victorious in tmt 
champion’s absence, beg Hastings to ir 
form tliee who that champion w.as wno 
should have fought for thee.” 

“Thy words are very strange. 1“'’ 
thou not tell me, hermit, who he is. 
who thou art, -nho knowe.st all the Ij"' 
den secrets of our race 1 The brooch 
have, but do not wear it. Whose wa.' n 
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“This I will tell thee, and no more at | that tears started to his eyes. Ashamed j Deeply affected, Kormak sank upon his 
present. Know that the gods of our so- ' of the weakness, he dashed his hand j knees and wept. The possibility of the 
. ailed Valhalla are not the true ones. ' across them, and cried wrath of Odin being but a fiction of the 

They are the sickbed light before the | “ Mysterious being ! tell me who thou priests dawned full upon him. The 

dawn, the pale and tiny stars that vanish art that probest me so sharply 1 I have hermit, seated on the ground, calmed 
iefore the sun. Their day, or rather thought of this, but it has ever seemed to Kormak's violent excitement. Ho made 
eight, is done, and the grand sun rises in me a nithing deed to fly the wrath of Odin, him sit beside him, and in solemn words 
majesty. His name on earth was Christ, Had I not been declared a Varg i Veum, ' poured out the wondrous tale of man’s 
on high it is Redeemer, ‘ God with us.’ I would have sought to know more of the | redemption. Never had Kormak felt so 
know of a truth, my Kormak, that He it creed of Christ. Honour forbids it now! ” . soothed. Whatever the secret was to win 
u alone who can wash out all man’s I “ My son, thy scruples are most honour- his heart, the holy man possessed it. He 
"(i'ences. He alone 1 Thou must turn to , able, though mistaken all the same. Thy softened more and more until the words 
llitii, and all thy cares will cease. He I being banished by a priest of Odin, and of truth seemed as it were to thaw the 
will in no wise cast thee out, as did the by a ting of men, cannot make Odin northern ice about his heart and melt it. 
priest of Odin. He will not brand th^e ' either true or false. Were he a true god Half ashamed, he hid his face in his 
• Varg i Veum,’and He alone it is who will j Christianity must be a sliam ; if that be | hands, but the hermit drew him closer 
wash out the stain.” i true Valhalla’s gods are false. If they and even closer to him, till Kormak’s 

The hermit’s manner was so solemn, I are false, and powerless to harm or bless head reclined upon the hermit’s shoulder, 
sotender and so irresistible, that Kormak j thee, why w'aste thy time in giving them and he slept. 

WHS held in breathless awe as bespoke. ; a thought? Come straight to Him who (To be emuinutd.) 

He was at last so inexpressibly afl'ected | calls thee by my voice.” 


CUE LIEU BOG. 

Bv G. Masville riixx, 

.iittAor r/ "The Silver Cttiion," "In the Euvj's Xante,’’ ete. 

CH.tPTEr. VI.—.1 TERRIBLE NIGHT. 

I I w.as some time before I could realise j was quite wet, my cap and clothes soak- | ing, sucking noi.se, as if the bog gasped 

where I was, and that it was not some ing with the heavy dew, and that I must , and breathed, and then shrank back into 

wld dream ; but by degrees my startled I get back home as quickly as possible, for silence. 

rerres calmed down, the recollection of ! every one I knew would be m a terrible “1 must get home,” I said to myself ; 
my walk across the bog came back, and state of alarm. “ I can’t stop here.” 

then little by little, as if a mist were “ Perhaps they are looking for me And I started at the veiy sound of my 
learing away, I got it all in order, and now,” I cried, joyously, “ and not far voice ; but recovering my strength of 
knew that I must nave fallen fast asleep, oft’.” mind, I grasped the gun firmly, and took 

lying there for many hours right into the In an instant I had put my hand to three or four steps boldly in the direction 
uisht my mouth, and given out a loud, shrill I believed the town to lie. 

Sight? Yes, it was night, sure enough. “Ahoy!” I Then I stopped, for something seemed 

Sot evening, but night—a pitch-dark I started back at the ell’ect, for at that ! to indicate that I was going wrong, and 
night, for I cculd not see a star, and all cry the bog around me seemed to have after a minute’s he.sitation 1 struck oft' in 

irouml me it was thick and clammy, and sprung into life. There was a tremen- a difl'erent direction, 

very cold. dous quacking, the splash of water, and , But again I stopped at the end of a 

I was on my knees, and, stretching out a rush and whirr of wings like the sweep few’ paces, and tried to pierce the dark- 
siy hand to feel for the gun, my fingers of the wind that brings some summer ness, though in vain.- I could see nothing 
touched the water, which, by comparison thunderstorm. For the moment it was a yard beyond my outstretched hand, 
with the air, felt warm. Then I recalled confusing and deafening. Then it slowly I listened to try and hear something 
that there must be the narrow, slit-like died aw ay to nothing, and I stood there that might guide me, but the silence was 
pool, and that beyond it was the belt of appalled in the midst of the darkness' profound for a time, and then I could 
reeds where I had heard the ducks ; and and a silence so awful that I dared not hear my own footsteps making a curious 
it must be in some great pool there that i raise my voice again. sound as I w’alked on once ogam, stepiM>d 

the tremendous quacking and splashing “'This won’t do,” I said to myself at into water, made a spring forward ;uid 
was going on, and flocks of ducks coming last. “How cowardly!” And, pulling saved myself, and with my heart beating 
and going, for though invisible I could myself together, I shouted once more, ! and my breath coming in gasps, conse- 
iWnly hear the fluttering whistle of then again and again at intei-vals ; but quent upon the shock, I went steadily 
iheir wings. instead of my voice sounding loud and on, slowly and surely as it seemed. 

I stretched out my hand in another ringing, it seemed to be muffled and “I can tell when the ground is getting 
direction, after drying it upon my hand- half-stifled—of course by the dense mist soft,” I said to myself, “ and I feel as if 1 
kerchief, and this time it came in contact around me, though I was unable then to were going right now.” 
with the barrel of the gun, which was make out the reason. This sensation encouraged me, and for 

■‘et and icily cold. I shouted till I was hoarse ; and then, the next minute I was ready to laugh at 

It gave me some confidence, though, to ' feeling that I must exert myself if I my dread. . 
have hold of the weapon, not that I wished to get away from the bog that “ It’s all right,” I said, aloud, and as I 
realised what good it was going to be to' night, I took my first step, when, as I spoke I again wondered at my voice 
ine, or that there wa.s any danger from felt the moss beneath me quiver and sounding so muffled. “Any one could 
which it might defend me; but all the shake, the chill of dread came back, and find his way back if he took time. It 
wuiiel was glad to h.ave it, and I remained I realised that what was a something to will warm me, too, and I ought to know 
‘or some minutes holding it tightly, smile at in the broad sunshine was a real the bog well by now. I wonder whether 
while I made sure that the powder, shot, i terror, a fearful danger, in the darkness Jack came to look for me, and they know 
alia caps were safe in my pocket. of night. at home where 1 am.” 

les, there they were, and I felt that I For how was I to guide my steps? 'rhenIceasedspeaking,Unabletocon- 
oagnt now to take advantage of my posi- How was I to distinguish between the ceal the fact from myself that I had been 
tion to creep close up to the pool, hide firm growing tufts and the black decayed talking aloud to keep up my courage, 
'iiiongst the reeds, and, as soon as I could mo.ss and haH-Iiquid peat ? and that it had had quite the contrary 

'k-tinpUh one of the flocks of ducks, fire I shook the ground by raising myself effect. 

>|>to the midst, and secure perlnaps half a and coming down heavily, and it was as I w-as moving slowly but .steadily on, 
ilfTOn at one shot. if I caused a thick wave wliich ran round with a little more confidence as I felt 

out instearl of warming into a sports- from where I stood as a ring increases in springy heather and crisp grass beneath 
n.rns glow at the idea of such good for- size when a stone is thrown into a pond ; my feet; and then all at once I uttered 
vunc, 1 shuddered, and felt that my brow and all about me I heard a peculiar hiss- a cry of horror and agony of mind as I 
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tlirpw myself backwards, just saving my¬ 
self from stepping right into a broad pool 
of water as tiie reeds swept my face, and 
i knew that I had been going straight 
for the great bed, beyond which I had 
heard the ducks. 

When 1 ro.se, which was not tor a 
niijmte or two, I wa,3 shivering a’ith cold 
and dread. 1 don't know that 1 was so 
very great a coward as a boy ; perhaps I 
was about the average of lads of my age. 
.1 l emenrber feeling a good deal alarmed 
when, after a desperate quarrel with 
.1 ack, we went to Lacey’s field to have it 
out I did not seem afraid of him when 
we were quarrelling, but during a walk 
of a mile to the fiehl I grew cooler, and 
by the time we were at the place, and 
our jackets off ready for action, I did feel 
alarmed, and as if I would have ,apolo- 
gised if lie had asked me ; but there were 
our seconds to urge us on, and the next 
minute we were ,at it, and at the first en¬ 
counter .Tack gave me an unlucky crack, 
which struck tiro out of my eyes and 
knocked away all my dread at the same 
moment. I don’t recollect much more, 
only that I was in a towering fury, and 
that 1 gave .Tack such a thrashing that in 
ten minutes ho was sitting on the grass 
crying bitterly and wiping his no.se in an 
un.accustoiiied way, while my passion was 
over, and 1 was holding out my hand 

uite sorry that I had hurt him so much. 

believe it was that which made us 
such fast friends, and caused me to wish 
over and over again that Jack were with 
me then. 

_ I say. f do not think I was a very great 
c’ow.ard for my ,age, but I was horribly 
startled then, out on that great black 
moor, knowing as I did that if I had 
slipped into the pool the chances were 
that J should never have got out. And 
now, at the mature time of manhood, I 
am afraid I should have felt just as much 
alarmed if it had been last week instead 
of all those years ago. 

It was very evident that, confident os 
I had felt of being in the right direction, 
I had heen wandering away, and for 
some time 1 stood hesit.ating and think¬ 
ing that I had better wait for morning ; 
but the bitter cold tliat was rapidly 
making its way right to my bones .set 
mo moving again, tor I began to realise 
the fact now that, dark as it was over¬ 
head, it wits clear, while close to the 
earth and for some five or six feet above 
a dense m.ass of vapour obscured every¬ 
thing and threatened to soak me through 
and through. 

“ 1 must move,” I said to myself, “ or 
I shall die;” .and half bent, and with 
the gun extended before me to feel my 
way, 1 once more began to creep cau¬ 
tiously over the moor. 

I tried again to make out something 
to guide me, liut the fog hemmed me in, 
ami though I shoutial till I was hoarse, 
the only good it did was to warm me a 
little, tor my voice was muffled ami 
seemixl shut in. 

Jiut I )irogrcssed a little more confi¬ 
dently as I felt my way,and the exertion 
began to send a trifle of warmth into my 
chilled and .stiliened limbs. I felt a little 
hopeful too for a time, for I would not 
let the despairing thought liave place 
in my brain that creeping on at such a 
rate, oven if I went direct for the town, 
1 should take twenty-four houre to get 
home. 

h’.very now .and then I started back 
With the ijcrspiration on my face, wlien 


one foot g.ave way—passing through the 
soft moss—a,nd withdrew it shuddering, 
as I heard the curious sucking noise 
the peat and water made. And after 
these little troubles I stopped, feeling 
that I dared not stir again le.st I should 
take a step too far and be unable to 
recover my.self. 

I cannot tell you liow often I stopiied 
like that, but I was always driven to 
proceed by the bitter, clammy, clinging 
cold th.at seemed to be creeping from my 
feet u])wards to my heart, and so strug¬ 
gled on and on, each time in a more 
weary dispiriting fashion, till a stumble 
over some patch of ling or tuft of rushes 
sent me helplessly down. 

Shall I confess to my weakness T Well, 
why not ? I was very young, and my 
position was enough to cow the stoutest 
heart. Once when I fell heavily, I lay 
quite still and sobbed and cried like a 
girl. 

Perhaps it was nature's own way of 
relieving my overcharged breast, for at 
the end of a few minutes I felt so angry 
with myself that I rose once more, stiff 
and benumbed though I was with the 
cold, and .stumbled on, glad for the mo¬ 
ment that I was alone, and that no one 
had been near to witness my weakness. 

I say 1 cannot tell you how long this 
went on, but I can tell you that after 
struggling for, what must have been at 
least a couple of hours, I was so ex¬ 
hausted that ray very thoughts of danger 
grew dulled, and my brain sympathising 
with my weary body, I was half asleep, 
when suddenly I was aroused by my foot 
again c.atching in a tuft of heather, with 
tlie result that I staggered heavily for¬ 
ward three or four steps and plunged 
into wliat was invisible to me, but which 
1 knew well enough was one of the soft 
green portions of the bog. 

At the first plunge I was in up to my 
waist, and as I shrieked out in my horror, 
the blood seemed to flush to my face, my 
temples throbbed, and I made a violent 
efi'ort to extricate myself. For it seemed 
now as if all my weariness had been 
ch,a.sed away and that I was stronger 
than ever. 

It w.as but the vain burst of energy, 
though, of one in despair, for liefore half 
a minute liad elapsed I was lower in the 
treacherous bog, which seemed to cling 
to me, holding me faster, .and the feeling 
grew stronger and stronger upon me 
that all I could do was to spread out my 
arms and try to keep from sinking lower ; 
for that would certainly follow if I 
struggled more. 

I stretched out my hands, with my 
fingers clutching and clinging, to feel 
nothing but wet rotten moss. Not so 
much as a bunch of heather was within 
reach ; hut I took hold of what I knew 
was a tuft of cotton rush, and that meant 
danger, for this plant grows in the most 
boggy place.s, where it is not safe to 
tread. 

Then c.ame, like a cloud over my brain, 
a horrible sense of drejul, and I believe T 
struggled again till my li.and touched 
something hard, and t caught it up 
eagerly, the contact bringing with it 
hope and a thought that had not before 
occurred to me. 

It was the gun, which I drew to me 
with trembling fingers and cocked. 

“ Why didn't I think to lire it off 
befon!'!” I Siiid to myself, .as I held the 
piece to my shoulder. ” llomebotly will 
tie sure to hear.” 


I drew the trigger, and a sharp click 
was the answer. 

Cocking again, I placed a fresh cap on 
the nipple, and pulled once more, but 
though I blew into the caps and tried to 
dry them against my cheek, they were 
too wet, and not one answered with its 
sharp crack ; and even if it had, I believe 
the ])owder in the loaded gun would have 
been so saturated that it would not have 
caught the spark. 

I dared not attempt to load, it would • 
have necessitated too much movement; 
but laying the gun across the bog, 1 
held it close to my chest with both hands,' 
so that it might support me and keep luc 
from sinking farthei- in. 

I had been there for hours listening to 
every sound, shouting from time to time, 
when a breeze sprang up—a soft, .summer 
night breeze; and though tliis dropjH-d 
after a time the night grew warmer, for 
the heavy clinging mist had been swept’ 
away, and it was as if a great curtiiiii 
had been drawn from over the sky, where 
the stars now glittered brightly. 

But I could see little; nothing hut ?. 
few rushes and bog plants on a level w itii 
my face. I saw, liowever, one thing, and 
that was that right in front, high up in 
the heavens, were the stors of the Great 
Bear, towards which I must have tieeii 
walking when I stumbled and fell. Hence 
then I was going due iiortli, and right 
away from home. 

I could do nothing—nothing but wait 
till day, when some one would be sure to 
be searching for me, and I should l« 
found ; so, with what patience I could 
call to my aid, I waited ■without further 
struggle for the dawn, which I felt sure 
could not be very far away. 

In my enforced inaction of body my 
brain became more active ; and, in spite 
of the fact that communion witli a 
strong-minded father and sensible mothi r 
had })retty ■well kept me free from the 
ignorant superstitions common in an out- 
of-the-w.ay country place like ours, it was 
only natural that at such a time, in the 
solemn, lonely stillness of the place, and 
situated as I was, I should recall what 
I had heard from Denny and our ser¬ 
vants about the bog being haunted by 
the spirits of those who had l)cen lest 
when trying to cro.ss it in the night. 
You can easily understand, then, the 
shiver of dread which passed through me 
when, all at once, I heard a peculiar 
rushing sound ; and then, from out of 
the darkness above my liead, as it seemed, 
a deep-toned, awful, bellowing roar. 

{To be contUmed.) 
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MODEL YACHTING IN 1885 AND 1886. 


T he Gla»;io\v Clul> is tho envy of model 
yachtsmen. We hear of cruises on the 
Deighbourin'; lochs, of courses three and 
lojir miles lonjr, and of 40-tonners iie^gin^' 
u«ay with not an inch to sjilit them, side by 
oifle a dozen feet apart for two miles and 
more; and we regret e.xceedingly that wo 
Itave not l>eon there to see. Surely a model 
vaoht match on Loch Lomond were well 
xrortli a journey to witness ; and the club is 
fnrtimate that has such a sheet of water, even 
f(ir occasional racing, for it almost commands 
success. In the early part of last year the 
Chance, a 40, and the Maybell, a 46, seemed 
to have had matters much as they pleased; 
but in May and June Midge, a 43, came to 
the front, 'and wdth Fly and Pomona took 
up the scoring. In the August match on 
I^h Lomond, the Monongaliela, a 37, led 
tlie way over tlie four miles oruUe for Mr. 
Campbell’s prize and for Mrs. Elder’s prize. 
Midge and Chance sailed their hmg two 
miles to windward, each striving to shake the 
other off in ‘vain. Later in the season one of 
the 40*ton matches was w'on by a new 43, 
Irailt, strange to say, of tin plate. 

Like the Glasgow, the Greenock Club is in 
4 very promising condition, and sails very 
large boats. One of the fleet is tlie Royal 1 
.Sovereign, an 83-toiiner! What is the weight | 


(Continued /rom foge 303.) 

we wonder of the scudding rudder of an 
83-tonner ? At the dLstributiun of prizes in 
Uetoljer, the chief of which were two* silver 
medals, two silver ciijis, and two marble time¬ 
pieces, tills giant amongst model yachts boro 
off' Mr. Leisk’s opera-glasses, while another 
inon.ster, the Belle of the Hunt, a 68-touner, 
received for good the Provost’s challenge 
medal. At the annual regatta on the Gryie, 
ill July, some excellent sailing took place, 
but it was perhaps on the following Saturday 
that the best matcli of the vear was decided. 
There were fourteen lK)ats tlien started, rang-' 
ing from the aforesaid Sovereign down to the , 
Grace Darling of 20 tons, and in order to j 
bring them together they were handicapped, 
tw'o yards to windward fieing given per ton. 
Half a gale of wind was blowing, and tlie 
racing was rattled off in rare style ; the craft 
with the least sail did the best, and the Grace 
Darling won. Following this was another ex¬ 
citing contest between ten boats, resulting in 
tlie victory of Caledonia, a Gl-tonner. 

Grimsby is another of the last year’s clubs 
opening under good auspices and promising 
much in the 10-tonner and other line.s for 
1886. One of the winning boats of last year 
was the General Goixlon, an excellent name, 
but hardly a .suitable one for a yacht. 

I Surely all yachts should liavc such names 


that “she” and “her” do not sound incon¬ 
gruous with regard to it. How can-we de¬ 
scribe a race in whioli General Gordon sailed? 
Was it “he” or “she” who won? 

The Kingston is the largest club of the 
ea.st coaust, and thanks to it and The Model 
Yachtstnan, Hull is a household w'ord among 
tlie modellers. Tlie same remark as to 
nomenclature does not apply to tlie Kings- 
tonians, as for Home reason their craft arc 
either anonymous, or desire to be thought 
so. We hear of tlieir owners’ name.s, but 
their own names are as much a mystery as 
thovse of the real appellations of the dusky 
potentates of Central Africa. Sulhee it to 
say, then, with regard to the Kingston 
Club, that it, too, lioa started a 10-tonner 
class for competition, and that its corning 
season promises as fair as its predeces.sor 
proved to be. The Model i seems 

to thrive as it deserves to do. It ought to 
1)6 in the liand.s every memlier and intend¬ 
ing member of every club. We have freely 
availed ourselves of its store of information. 
With tho new year it has taken another stej) 
in its growth, its “ notes ” have flowed over 
its old frontispiece, and there seems every 
chance of the tide of moriel news soon rising 
high enough to crowd out the canoeing. 

{To be continued.) 


ILDEKIM THE AFGHAN: 


A TALE OF THE INOIAX BOKDEIL 
By David Ker, 

Author of " The Boy Slave m Bokhara," From the Uudsen to the. Feva" etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XX.—THE DARKEST HOCR OF ALL. 


O N' learning his father’s danger, Phil 
became perfectly frantic, and could 
hardly be withheld from rushing out to 
rescue him or die by his side. Ullmann 
iras Kjually wild at Leighton’s peril. 
Captain Delamere appeared to have lost 
his head altogether, and the soldiers, 
damouring some for one thing and some 
for another, seemed just about to break 
into open mutiny. 

Suddenly there was heard, high above 
»1I the din, the clear, (inu voice of Arthur 
Wolfert: 

“ Keejj quiet, my lads; there’s one 
chance for us yet. General Calverley’s 
column can’t be far off now, and if we can 
Rain even one day they may still be in 
time to save us. I'll go out and see what 
I can do with Ilderiin ; he owes me a 
good turn, and now’s the time to remind 
him of it.” 

“ You mustn’t think of it, Mr. Wolfert! ” 
cried the captain. “ I heard you tell those 
I'oys that it would be death to attempt 
It; and besides, if any one is to run such 
ti risk, it ought to be 1.” 

“But I know him, you see, and you 
don’t. Besides, if I’m killed it’s only one 
losn gone, whereas if I succeed I may 
save you all. Keep the men to their 
posts, and if I don't come back fight it 
out to the last.” 

A lusty cheer answered him from the 
titcn, whose soldierly instinct seemed to | 
[ovive at once, when the captain stepped , 
t'|rw'ar(l and ordered them all to their 
places, reminding them that they had I 
nie honour of the old flag to fight for, 
And the wives of their general and their 
tolovcd m.ijor to defend from blood- 
tnirsty savages. The hurrah that an- ! 


Bwered his stirring words had scarcely 
died away when every man wa;S at his 
post. 

Meanwhile Arthur Wolfert wentlxildly 
forward to the terrible camp, waving 
over his head a white flag of truce. He 
advanced none the less fearlessly that at 
any moment, ns he well knew, a bullet 
might strike him dead. But the be¬ 
siegers, wishing to draw the hated “ un¬ 
believers ” into a snare from which there 
was no escape, knew better than to alarm 
them beforehand by killing their mes¬ 
senger, and Arthur reached the Beluchi 
camp unharmed. 

He had scarcely entered it when a slim, 
boyish figure bounded toward him with a 
cry of joy. 

, “ Mash-Allah ! ” (praise to God) cried 
Selim, for it was indeed the long-lost 
“ Black P/ince.” “ Had I known that 
thou wert behind yonder walls, Wolfert 
Sahib, my gun would liave fallen from 
my hands as I tired 1 Gi'andfather! here’s 
the good Englishman who saved me.” 

Prompt at his favourite’s call stalked 
forth from the ranks of liis spearmen 
the towering form of Ilderim Khan. 

“ The blessing of Allah and the Prophet 
be upon thee, my son,” said he, taking 
Arthur’s hand ; “ Ilderim Khan owes thee 
much.” 

“And does he owe nothing to the brave 
lads who fought for him at Masuri, and 
were good to liis only grandchild I ” 
asked Wolfert, with a reproachful glance 
at the hound and helpless figure of i’rank 
Leighton. ' 

“Friend of mj' grandson,” answered 
tho old chief, sternly, “ the warriors of 
thy race have overspread my hills like 


' the snows of winter, and have burned my 
. villages and shed the blood of my people. 
' .Shall a Beluchi leave such deeds unre¬ 
venged 1 Thou and the other three who 
showed kindness to the child of my 
d.augliter are safe as if under the shadow 
of the Prophet’s throne; but if I spare 
one other unlieliever whom my arm can 
reach, may my sword be blunted in the 
day of battle !” 

I Wolfert’s heart .sank as he heard the 
; savage words, and saw by the fierce gleani 
j in the great black eyes how terribly in 
earnest was the man who uttered them. 

I But just as all seemed lost, a suddeir 
thought occurred to him. 

1 “ Hoes the great chief of the Beluchi. 

I know what Qoorkha warriors are, that 
he should ask us to give up a fort mir- 
risoned by t/iem 1 We would do much to 
save our friends, but this is beyond our 
power. At the first sign of surrender, 
they would kill us all, and then rush 
upon your spears like the tigers of their 
own mountains. Let the chief wait till 
midnight, and then, when the Qoorkhas 
are allasleei), we can open our gates to 
him, and he may deal with his enemies as 
he shall see fit.’’ 

“ So be it,” answered Ilderim. 

* * ♦ * 

There was great rejoicing in the fort 
over Arthur's safe return, but, de.spite the 
delay that he had gained them, their 
rospect.s were ns gloomy as ever. All 
new well that the mere handful of e.K- 
liausted and wounded men to which they 
were now ri'dueed could not hold out for 
half an hour against the swarniing.savage.s 
of Ilderim. Iloj.e of relief tliere ^yas 
none; for in spite of Artliur’s cheering 
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assurances, it was hardly possible that 
General Calverley's column should return 
by the same road that it had gone. 
Nothing was left for them now but to 
die like men. 

Slowly the red sun sank" behind the 
gloomy mountains, while the doomed 
men sat sullenly watching the creeping 
shadows which were to bring with them 


der how soon the gallant American who 
had been his comrade so long must die 
by a death too hideous to name. 

At length Wolfert fell asleep from 
sheer e.xhaustion ; but he was aroused a 
little after midnight by a din which 
might have awakened the dead. All 
around the fort was one blaze and crackle 
of musketry, mingled with the wolfish 


over the outer wall, when suddenly the 
yells and rifle-shots were out-thundered 
by a mightier roar from the higher end 
of the pass, which seemed to split the 
very sky. What could it mean i Hiid 
the Marris and Beluchis quarrelled among 
themselves, and begun to fight with each 
other ? 

Another volley flamed and crashed 



Englishman, thou hast given me more than Sue page 2^. 


the deeper darkness of the grave. Major 
Carlton, worn out and apparently sink¬ 
ing fast, was lying in a kind of stupor, 
with his hand clasped in that of his wife. 
Mrs. Calverley had hushed little Amy to 
sleep in her lap. Ullmann, but half con- 
solea by Arthur's assurances that Leigh¬ 
ton was quite safe, wandered alxiut the 
fort like a ghost; while Arthur him.self, 
knowing only too well that Mr. Summer- 
ton had no hope of the mercy granted to 
' fellow-prisoner, thought with a shud- 


yell of the Beluchi war-cry ; and Arthur 
knew that the end was come. 

As he sprang to his feet the Goorkha 
shout burst forth in answer, while the 
dancing tire of the rifles ran along the 
wall. Instantly all was one welter of 
flying bullets and clashing swords, men 
hewing blindly at tliey knew not what, 
fire flashes lighting up the medley of 
struggling figures and savage faces, only 
to plunge them again into deeper gloom. 

Already the assailants w'ere scrambling 


through the blackness, and the crie.s of 
pain and terror that broke from the 
whirl of h.alf-seen figures beneath the 
wall showed how deadly it had l>eon. 
Arthur sprang forward to look over the 
parapet; but just then a soldier lie.siae 
him, shot through the breast, fell uiwn 
him and bore him to the ground, his 
head striking the stones with such 
violence as to stun him into insensi¬ 
bility. 

(To be continued.) 
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COINS, AND HOW THEY AEE FOUND. 


niiiERE is somethin" very curious in tlio 
_l. way in w’iiich the missiu^ links in our 
coinage are supplied by casual linds. Very 
little, for instance, was known of the coinage 
of William the Conqueror until four naughty 
l>oy3 went playing marbles one Sunday after¬ 
noon in 1833. It was the last day of June, 
hot and dusty as a June day should l>e. The 
boys wero intent.on their game in the field 
called Old Litton, near the Manor House 
Fann at iieaworth in Hampshire. One of 
the taw.s shot wildly off into a cart-rut, and 


without a break. This at least the lleaworth 
hoard settled for ever. 

Of thi.s Entllsh series we give as examjdes 
in Nos. 3 and 4 two ]>eimiGs of King Alfred, 
with the monogram of London on the obverse. 
Next to them, in No. 2, wo have a penny of 
Ethelbert, the East Anglian, which contrasts 
well with the British coin of Cunobelin we 
have taken as our No. 1. Of the English 
coins one thing is now clear, and that is that 
our forefather owed nothing to the Eomans 
for their design, as was at first supposed. Tlie 


been thin and flat, but instead of being: i 

was thick and dished like the Macedonian 
Like it also it has the cliariot of Apollo an« 
no Latin symbols, and in short must hav 
found its way liere either from Gaul or L; 
the sea route from the Greek traders, who*- 
nearest outpost was Marseilles. There is p' 
doubt as to this British gold coinage, for it 
specimens ai'e ahvaya found in this country 
and are never found out of it. After tlj 
Koman conquest the British money becain 
of tlie Roman type, such as is shos^-n h 
Guuobelin’s coin on our plate. A familia 
friend of ours is Cunobeliuus. We ha\' 
only to deltttinise his name to reveal no othe 
tlian Kymbeline, who, as Cymbeline, ia evei 
better known than the Car^oc wlxose nam< 
the Romans transmogrified into Caractacu 


the 1k>v, hurrying after it, stooped to pick it | character of tlie English money was quite dis- j and further into Cataractacus. The variom 


up, w*lien his eye was attracted by* Avhat 
looked like a piece of lead sticking out of the 
ground. Catching hold of the lead, he found 
that there was a small hole at its end, and 
into it thrusting his hand ho clutched a num¬ 
ber of coins. Shouting to his companions to 
come and see, he put in his hand again, and 
his friends also helped themselves to a hand¬ 
ful each. 

The boys thought the coins were buttons. 
Some, for future use, they hid in a |>olato- 
field ; others they took with them to the vil¬ 
lage, and proceeded to play ducks and drakes 
with them in the horse-pond. Tiring of this 


tinct; and if tlie invaders did not bring it 
with tliem from their Scandinavian home, it 
is difficult to point out where they got it from 
on their arrival. In this, as in many other 
things, the early English were by no means 
tlie barbarians tWy used to be thought. 

The langua^ even tolls us an interesting 
story. Tlie old readiest means of barter was 
cattle, hence the Latin pecus developing into 
pecunia. But the Engdl«h underwent very 
much the same change. The runeansw’ering 
to the Roman letter F was feoh, and feoh 
stood for cattle, and money, and is the same 
as our “fee.” Our “penny” and “pound” 


amusement, they began to sliy the coins of j w'e now learn come from “pfant,” meaning a 
William tlie Conoueror at each other, and for ! pledM, and the “ pound,” which, notwith- 
a minute or tw’o kept up a brisk fire. As is ^” - j • • 

the cu.stom on a Sunday afternoon, some lialf. 
dozen country folks %vere lolling about, having 
a quiet, desultory chat. One of tlie boya 
“Imttons” happened to miss its aim, and 
shot dangerously near one of the men’s eyes ; 
and thereupon the man stooped to pick up 
wliat had startled him. He recognised it as 
a coin of some sort, and being told by the 
Ixiy Avliere it came from, ho and his com- 
])anions crowded off to the cart-rut through 
the lield, and there attacked the hole in the 
ground like a swarm of bees. There was an 
exciting scramble; the scramble led to a row; 
and the quarrel led to an appeal on the part of 
the boys' jiarenfs to the owner of the land, 
who at once claimed the treasure, and had 
handed over to liim upwards of six thousand 
coins—about half ^Yhat W'ere found. 

The boys had, in fact, discovered an old 
leaden cofler thirteen inche.s long, eleven 
inciies deep, and nine inches broad. What it 
was like no ono knows, for tlie scramblers 
had so damaged it that only one side and the 
liottom remained entire. It liad a small 
seinicircular iron handle, but there was no 
ornament or trace of inscription, the reason 
probably being tliat it w'as the inside of an 
min chest, the iron having all rusted away 
and stained the surroumling soil. It hap- 
jiened to l>e in the cart-track, and the weiglit 
of the waggons pres.sing on its top had forced 
a bit of the lead to the ligiit. 

In early days there harl been a church at 
Beawortli, hut it had disappeared and left 
notliin" but a few dubious foundations ; and 
since tlie middle of the sixteenth century 
tlie villagers luul lieen christened, married, 
and ljuried at Cheriton, close by. Where the 
waggon track was had formerly liecn in tlie 
old churchyard, and this chest had proliahlv 
l>een buried some eighteen inclies in the 
ground—and forgotten. It had been found in 
tliis singular manner, a relic iif a church and 
cliurchyanl that luul passed away! 

Itcontained over twelve thousand silverpcn- 
nies of the two first WilUarms, tlie bulk of tnciu 
similar to No. 5 on the accompanying plate, 
most of the rest Ixiing like No.'fi. \lany 
of them were quite new, and cut into halves 
and quarters for halfj>ennies and farthings. 

Tlic value of the find was great, and the liglit it 
threw on the first Norman coinage was most 
welcome. One thing was eviilont. and that 
was that the Conqueror had made no change 
1 ” rJie money at his accession, and that the 
I'-nglish series was continued by him 


standing £ s. d., had no connection with 
libra, was divided into forty-eight “acil- 
lingas,” two hundred and forty “penningas,” 
or nine hundred and sixty “ aceattas.” “Sc,” 
be it noted, was pronounced “ sh,” hence 
“scillingas” ia merely shilling, and in 
“ sceattas” we have the real origin of “pay¬ 
ing his shot,” “scot and lot,” ete., etc. Even 
“ money” now severs itself from its assumed 
relative “moneta,” and appears to be derived 
from the same word as “ mint,” which word 
was tlie ancestor of our modem “monger,” 
the petty trader. It is strange how English¬ 
men refuse to leave their old groove. The 
liasis of all their calculations, their ten, was 
twice six, whence the long hundreds, etc., 
of our wliolcsale markets; and the decimal 
system, whicli is of Romance birth, strives 
in vain to supplant our old duodecimal. 

The English then had a coinage before they 
arrived in Britain. At one stage their “means 
of exchange” had been rin^, wliich strangely 
enough was the case witli uie Egyptians, wlio 
never had any other money. The gold rings 
gave place to the gold coins, which for a time 
existed A^dth them ; and the gold coins were 
afterwards reinforced by silver coins, just as 
the gold and silver Mere long afterM'ards 
reinforced by the copper. 

Of the Britons a somewhat similar storj' 
can be U>ld. The bright blue savage has 
become misty, and the tribute imposed by 
the conquering Ca?sar turns out to have 
been paid in gold coin. There M’as a gold 
coinage in Britain quite a century Ixjforc 
Ca‘sar M'as Ixim, and this coinage shoM s no 
(race M’hatever of Roman influence. Had 
the British money been Kumau it Mould have 


British coins have been found as yet liniite* 
to particular districts. All M'ith IJODVOC oi 
them come from the vale of the Seven 
betM'een Gloucester and Worcester ; all Mill 
EPILLUS, EPPI, etc., como from Kent an< 
London; all Mith VIR, viRi, VERIO, an. 
TING como from the south coast betMeei 
Eastbourne and Southampton ; and all Mill 
CUNOB or CYN come from Essex, Suffolk, an( 
Hertfordshire. The kingdom of Kymbelim 
was in fact on the east coast, and his cajdta 
was CamaloduDum, which M e noM-* knoM’ a 
Colchester—still famous for its natives. 

Hom’ strange it is that none of the Chester 
were known as such by the Romans oj 
Britons Miio are said to have so named them 
And equally strange is it to find that thi 
English name for a strong place wa 
“ceastre,” pronounced “chaestro,^’ M-hicli mi 
are assiued by many was in use before oui 
ancestors kneM' aword of Latin ! 

First then in this countrv we had tlic 
British coinage, then m’o had the Romano 
British, and then M e had the English broughi 
from lieyond sea. But before tbe Englisl 
M*e had the coinage of tlie Roman Emperors 
Some years ago there was found at Thom 
graftoD, in ono of the quarries from which 
the stone for the Roman M'all was taken, e 
curious skifl’-shaped vessel containing wxt\ 
gold and silver coins dating from Nero tt 
Hadrian. The finder was a miner, one 
William Pattison. The Duke of Northum 
berlaud claimed the coins as treasure trove, 
but Pattison refused to liand them overexcepi 
to the duke in person, and Mas eventually 
prosecuted for their possession. He M*as seni 
to gaol for twelve months, and when he camt 
out retained possession of his find, with 
which he wandered alxiut until, after hidin;: 
it for a time in a well, he gave it over to hi- 
brother, M’ho promptly sold it. William 
Pattison soon died. He had worked out the 
dates of the coins he found to his o^vn satis 
faction, and very curious results he ha*i 
arrived at. From one of the coins displaying 
a man killing a lion he had settled in hL 
oM*n mind that its <late M’as 1008 D.r. The 
1008 Mas arrived at as follows: “ This is a 
man killing a lion ; the only man I know 
who killed a lion M’as Benaiali, and in my 
Bible on}K>site Benaiah is 1008, which must 
be the date of this coin ! ” 

(Fo be eontinved.) 


DOVES AND PET PIGEONS: 

HOW TO KEEP AND TREAT THEM. 

By Gordon Staijle.s, m.d., r.x. 


T here arc prob«ably—to guess roughly—I sjiecimena for acclimatisation in tliis country 
alKiut four hundred and fifty difl’erent | —1 am aildres-riiig noM-more jiarticularly bovs 
kinds »)f foreign doves and pigeons known to i in India, Australia, and Africa, mIio uiav i<c 
the British naturalist. inclined to bring siiecimens homo with thorn 

Some of these arc extremely lieautiful, or to send them iiomo to their friemD—we 
rivalling even ]>arrots in the Ijrightness and ought not to allow ourselves to U» guided hy 
brilliancy of their plumage. Butin selecting j colours or outMard show, for tlic rule is that 
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that fonr of them were hronfjht to the j^ound 
by a ain«dc barrel. Startled by the unusual 
sound ut tirearms, the rest of the tlock soon 
disappeared. 

But alK>ut a week fnrtlier on, when return¬ 
ing from a kangaroo hunt, Gould and liis 
companion Natty came to a small group of 
Acacia pcmhUa, M-hen .suddenly the latter 
shouteil, “Oh, look, ma^isa! look 1 ” 

In an instant the air before them wa.<? 
literally tilled with an innumerable multitude 
of harleqiiinfl, Lut even before a gun could 
l>e raised tlie birds were from seventy to 
eighty yards above ground, and only eight 
specimens were .secured, and these the kan¬ 
garoo dogs, attracted by their tiuttering, pro¬ 
ceeded at once to devour. 

This was the last time Oould saAv them, 
and it is probable they inhabit the as yet un¬ 
known regions of Australia. Captain Sturt 
believes so, and says that at the end of March 
and l)eginning of April thev congregate in 
large numbers, and feed on llio 8ee<ls of the 
rice grass, which is gathered ako as food by 
the al>origine9. 

A few notes now alK>ut a dove or two. The 
Indian zebra dove (No. 1. of last article) is a 
very l)eautiful little creature. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Java greatly prize it j they keep it in 
captivity, and lirinly Ijelieve tliat by means 
of its sweet and jdeasin^ notes it banishes 
untchcraft. But nevertheless the bird is 
eaten, and the tlesh is considered a very gimt 
delicacy. 

These birds are vcrj' affectionate, and most 
loving together—the cock and hen. Every 
motion is graceful, and the voice is touchingly 
tender. They do not breed in this climate. 
They build in trees in the forests of Java, 
and near the Ganges, San<la Island, etc. 

The Australian zebra dove is also a very' 
nice bird. One is called the peaceful dove, 
and lives in large numbers in the country to 
the north of New South Wales. It was very 
common at the lower part of the Namoi river. 
Tills is tiro Geopcleia placida. There is a 
smaller dovecalltwl iXxQGcopcleia tranquillata. 

The wonga-wonga is considered the greatest 
table delicacy to l>o found anywhere, and nil 
the breast muscles are white (XsuicJr uud 
o-ail). 

IIE.ST KtN'D OF CAGES. 

I may tell you at once that the pigeons I 
liave described, lieing large, must not be kept 
in cages unless they are big enough to merit 
the name of aviary. The loft or a bird-room 
shonld be their habitat. 

Doves may be knot in cages. The common 
wicker cage used ror starlings, blackbirds, 
and doves is too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion, but I cannot quite ajiprove of this cage. 
It is a drauglity bu.siness at the very best. 

Why not have the back a.s well as tlie bot¬ 
tom made of wood ? the cage a parallelogram, 
the top wood with a piece of Willesdon can¬ 
vas stretched alK>ut an inch below it to save 


the knocking of heads against the wood. The 
sides either wooden bars—or simply boards— 
and the front also barred. 

The height of the cage must vary with the 
species you intend to keep, the tree doves 
requiring moie room than the ground doves. 
Perchen suited to size of feet Tlie more space 
the birds have the l)etter will tlicy thrive. In 
a cage you must not keep more than one pair, 
for timid and gentle and all as doves arc, 
they will tight like game birds if Crowded. 

I recomriioud a pretty aviary oven for 
doves ; and it strikes me that, w'ltli tlie Wil- 
le.sden paper and canvas combined, witli 
some wire-mcsli work, a very cheap and 
pretty aviary can be constructed in some 
sheltcrerl sunny spot in your garden. 

In such a place you could keep several 
l>airH, and they would breed. 

FOOD FOR DOVES. 

Pigeons are fed on ordinary pigeon-food, tick 
beans, etc. Doves require a somewhat dill'e- 
rent menu. 

If you are going in for keeping doves, then 
YOU must get a few small biscuit-boxes !«»■ 
keep the food in, and have a little hopf»er 
for them to feed from, so that the food may 
not 1« spoiled. 

Millet-seed they are very fond of. Tliis is 
the smallest of all the cereal grasse-s, 

Canary-sood should also be given. It 
should l)e clear, glittering, heavy-looking 
seed. 

Hemp: give this but sparingly. In cold 
weatlier it will do least harm, but it is stimu¬ 
lating and fattening. 

\Yheat or oats they will also eat, and these 
may bo mL\ed with tares or duri. 

CLEANUXE.SS. 

This must be attended to, or the bird wiH 
not thrive. Have the cages made so that 
they can be easily cleaned. V’ermin will 
breed readily in <iirty cages, and tlieso are 
the greate.st enemies doves can have. 

GR.WEI., WATER, ETC. 

Shelly sea-sand should be put in the bottom 
of the cages in abundance. Birds, boys must 
be w'ell aware, liave gizzard.s, whicn, with 
the gravel picked up and swallowed, do duty 
instead of teoth. 

Put clean water in the fountain.^ every 
day ; never mind tlio fact that they do nut 
drink very much; what they do have nm.-.t 
1)6 fresh and fresh, and the utensils must be 
kept perfectly clean. 

A uiist-bath might lie given in a box with 
advantage in summer-time. 

Doves, I may add, are verj* ea.silv tamed, 
and can even bo taught many little tricks. 
These will suggest themselves to you if you 
are really fond of your birds. 

(THE END.) 


HOW OITE ANCESTOES TEAVELLED. 


the most beautiful are the most delicate and 
difficult to keep in health. 

Pcrhai»s in the natural family Phaps w’e 
find those birds that are most easily and safely 
acciiniatised. Tlicy are subdivided by some 
naturalists into: 

1. OcfjphapincCy or Crested Pigeons. 

2. tVij-^A'qpAfr^nn^FjOrGold spotted Pigeon.s. 

3. Gcopkapimf!, or Ground Pigeons. 

4. C/utlcop/iapinar, or Ornamented Pigeons. 

The genus Oa/jiJuips is said to have only a 

single Species, the Oci/phans lop/ioics, or Aus- 
iraiian crested pigeon. • This bird is called 
by the Germans the wevvit pigeon, a very 
suggestive imine indeed, and the following m 
a more detailed description of it than I gave 
in lost article. Ileau, throat, breast, and 
lelly grey ; the long cre-st black ; hack, rnmp, 
siilw, and the up|)cr and under tail coverts a 
{lalish yellow-brown ; the sides of the neck a 
reddish grey ; tlie large wing coverts bronzy 
edmi with white; the flights brown with 
pale-brown edges ; the fail feathers brown 
with white ti[)H; the feet are red, the bill 
rather light and with black point, the iri.s of 
eye is orange, and there is a naked red 
circle round the eye. 

Tills is a most gracefully-shaped bird, 
alUvethcr h.irmouious in colour, whiclj, with 
its elegant crest, combines to make it one of 
the most beautiful of Australian pigeons. It 
is to be found not only in South Australia 
but in New South Wales and Queensland, 
chiefly 1 believe on marshy acacia-clad land. 
Tb®e birds sometimes assemble in very largo 
numbers in the dry season near to lakes and 
rivers, sitting so closely together that a dozen 
are often killed w ith one barrel. 

The gold-spotted genus have three special 
kinds and a fourth that I do not think has 
been acclimatised liere. Tlie three are those 
numbered 2, 3 and 4 in my last paper—the 
luonze-wing, the brush bronze-wing, and tlie 
liarleqiiin. These are hardy and easily' 1 
domesticated, and may he kept in the ordi¬ 
nary pigeon loft, especially the first-named. 

The bronze-win'ra are beautiful pigeons, 
but more dumpy, it I may use the word, and 
less elegant in ahajie than the crested pigeon. 
They are strong and larp;e in breast muscle. 
They arc said to bo delicious eating, the llesh 
being of excellent flavour and delicacy. 

The brush bronze-wing is so called because 
the bird frequents marshy grounds growm 
overwilh reeds and brushw’ood. Their lliglit 
is ilcseribed as very rapid, though they never 
liy to any great distance, starting up wdien 
roused by the sjHirtsnmn with a loud clatter¬ 
ing sound produced by the flap-flapping of 
their short wings, and soon settling tlown 
agam among tlie hnLshwood. They are 
even better table pigeons than the bronze- 
wing before-mentioned. 

Tlie brush bronze-wing is found only in Tas¬ 
mania and in Southern Australia. I'hi.s bird 
sometimes builds in a branch, but more often 
constructs its nest of a few twigs on the 
ground. 

The heatl of the Phajfs hiHrionica is black, 
the forehead w’hite, horseslioe-shaped white 
marks behiml the eye and round the ear, and 
it has a white necklace, broadest in front, 
under the throat. Perhaps this is what gives 
it the name of harlequin. The hen, though, 
has not got tliese peculiar markings. 

The harlequin is a hardy bird and breeds 
easily in captivity. Mr. Abrahams, the 
naturalist, tolls mo that lie had never been 
able to find this pigeon in his wanderings^ 
llirrmgli the Australian plains, though Gould, 
on the otherhand, says that when he travelled 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles 
along the Ki\er Namoi he arrived at exten¬ 
sive ]»Iains covered with groups of trees, and 
was suddenly surprised by an immense flight 
of these pigeoiLs that rose in front of him and 
BOfin settled down again a short distance off*. 
When he saw that he could not get near 
them he hid himself and ordered liis com- 
P^ion to walk round and drive them towards 
nim. Unt the whole flock started again witli 
a loud noise, and so close together w’ere they 


H ow our ancestors travelled ! Well, you 
youngsters of the present day, and, for 
that matter, we oklsters also, can form hut 
the faintest of faint notions of wliat travelling 
was like in bygone times. Not only before 
the days of railways and before the advent of 
>IcAdain to radically iinjirove, nay, almost 
to invent the art of rood-making, but in tlie 
time when throughout tlie whole land there 
wa.s scarcely a decent bit of roadway, and 
wlien the most frequented route during the 
middle ages, and even up to (he Reforma¬ 
tion, that from London to C.’anterbury, was 
little better than a mero liorse-track. You j 
may come u|>on it still in many parts of Kent. 
It yet liears the name Pilgrims’ Lane, an<l 
the hedges wliich have bordered it ever since 
it was a rood will give yon some evidence—at 
any rate of its breadtli, or rather, want of it. j 


Little wonder, then, that if there were no 
roads there should he no carriages, and so 
W'e find the richer i>oople either travelling on 
horseback—whicli was rather awkward for 
the gentler sox, as the side saddle was not 
iiitri^uced into England until the reign of 
Richard IT., when it w’as brought over by his 
queen, Anne of Bohemia—either riding on 
horseback or, if sick or aged, travelling in a 
horse litter. This was not too comfortable a 
contrivance, but it remained in use for many 
years, for in the reigu of Charles il. a certain 
sick major was grievously flung about in one. 
The leading horse was pinned by a hnlldog, 
and, kicking vigorously, as might well ito 
exiMJcted, the animal in the rear caught the 
infection, so that until relief came to the un¬ 
fortunate ollicer his situation was anything 
but euviablek 
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In the time of Richard ii. also the whirli- 
cote made its appearance. This, as its name 
w^'nifiea, was looked uiK)n as a wheel-bed, 
and was used only by such as were unable 
from any cause to travel on horseback. 
There was, one can imagine, a certain amount 
of spring in the poles ch tlie machine, and it 
must have been tar more comfortable than the 
first carriages, which were no l)etter than the 
nKNlern springless carts used by fanners for 
carry ing straw and the like. 

But witlr such carriages as these the 
wealthy had to be satUfied,and even the great 
Elizabeth’s state coach was Imt a springdess 
waggon. About the time of En^lanu’s virgin 
queen, however, some one thou^it of hanging 
the body of the coach uiwn leather straps, 
which, 'being in turn fastened to upright 
wooden supports, some slight amount of im¬ 
munity from the awful jolting which iiad 
been the fate of “ carriage people ” hitherto 
was arrived at. The coach of the time of 
Charles I. given in the illustration is hung 
in this manner. 

Still it was not until the reign of Charles 11 . 
that steel springs l>egan to take a part in the 
construction of carriages. Goa.siping old 
Samuel Pepys has left an entry in his diary 
for the lenefit of posterity as follows: — 
“May 1, 1G65. After dinner I went to the 
tr)*alf of some ex[)eriment.s about mak¬ 
ing of coaches go easy. And several we 
tne<l, but one did prove mighty easy [not for 
me to describe here, further than that the 
whole of the body li^ ujwn one long spring], 
and we all, one after another, rid in it, and 
it is very tine, and likely to take.” 

A very go<^ s|>ecimen of the carriage of 
this period is to ]>e found in the bas-relief on 
Tliynne’s monument in Westminster Abbey, 
copietl in our illastration. Thynne, vou will 
recollect, was assas.sinated in Pall Mall by 
the bravoes of Count Konigsmark. Notice 
the servants hanging on at the back of the 
carria^, and agai-uiathe picture of the Lord 
Uayors coach from Hogarth’s painting. | 


These were probably carried partly from 
ostentation, but no doubt also for protection 
from highwaymen, and to assist in dragging 
the carnage out of the mud when it became 
fast stuck in it, which was quite a looked- 
for occurrence if its owner travelled more 
than one or two miles out of London. 

No>v, too, the roads were bemnning to l^e 
infested with highwaymen, ana a little later 
on we read of such things as coaches l>eing , 
stopped and rifled in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; j 
ana wople going to the village of Kensing- | 
ton, Islington, or the like, went in parties 
of forty or so, guarded by a number of armed j 
men who w'ere paid for their services. Sown [ 
after mail coacnes were introduced every | 
coach on a particular route was stop])ed and ' 
robbed in one day. | 

So if people w ere travelling on horseback , 
they managed if jKmsible to Keep company I 
with the long strings of packhorees laden 
with goods, the best means of carriage which 
existed until, at the end of the sixteenth 
century’, the stage waggon made its api>ear- 
ance. Its rate 01 progress was about two or 
three miles an hour, but it was much used 
by pas.'^engers, as the fare.s were low. 

The speed of the stage coaches at first was 
very little better. If you look at the coach 
copied from Hogarth’s “ Country Inn Yard,” 
you will see that there is nothing for the two 
gentlemen upon the roof of the coach to hold 
oil by, and they could never have kept their 
places had the travelling been at all rapid. 
The old lady in the “ basket,” an appur¬ 
tenance to every coach, seems to have the 
best of it. 

As late as 1673 the coach from London to 
Exeter was eight days on the road ; but in 
1754 we find an advertisement stating tliat, 
“however incredible it may appear,” tlie 
“ Flying Coach will “ actually arrive in 
London in four days and a half after leaving 
Manchester.’ 

The Sedan chair must not lie forgotten. 
Railed at and reviled when it first made its 


appearance, it lived down all opposition, and 
for three centuries was largely used. Elderly 
people can remember them in Bath, and to 
this day in Newcastle-on-Tyne j’ou may see 
a signboard which announces that “Sedan 
carnages are let on hire here,” though I am 
afraid the board is all tliat remains of their 
departed glory. 

Much use was made of the pillion during 
tlie etehteenth century. The gentleman w as 
furnished with a stout leather strap whicli 
went round his waist and was grasped by the 
lady. For her benefit also a jjecuhar saddle 
was used, and her feet rested on a swinging 
.shelf. In many picturesque nooks and corners 
of dear Old England you may see outside the 
"ates of the belter class hoiLses the “ jostling- 
block,” by the assistance of which the fair 
rider mounted to her pillion in days gone by. 

Nor mu.st the post-chaise be passed over— 
that favourite vehicle of runaway couple-s 
which now’ and again would go tearing along 
the great north road on its w ay to Gretna, the 
drowsy postboys at the wayshle inns shaking 
otf their stupor and rousing themseh’es to 
activity at the distant cry, “First horses 
out.” Then there would l)e the sharp clat¬ 
tering and sudden stop of hoofs, the smoking 
steeds taken out like lightning and fresh 
horse.s put in, and perhaps just as the car¬ 
riage disappeared in the distance the pursuing 
parent or ^ardian would arrive, his horse 
oespatterecl with foam, and he himself one 
}>laster of mud from head to foot. 

The canal boat, up to the era of railw'ays, 
was largely used for the caiTiage of gootls 
and sometimes of passengers. B^ut railways 
brought alx)ut a mai^'ellous revolution, and 
the journey of a week, through snow, rain, 
mud, and numberless perils, has given place 
to one of a few hours in a coiiiiortable and 
even luxurious carriage at a tenth of the ex¬ 
pense and a thousandth part of the discomfort 
which was compulsory upon—let us say, our 
great-grandfatliers. 

T. C. H. 


THE TUENING LATHE, AND HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 

By Frank Chasemore. 

PART V.—CHUCKS AND TOOLS. 



w ood to be turned is pressed on to the | all three to a point. This will answer every 
horns and the sliding popj)€t is brought up 1 puiTKise of the homed chuck, 
to a convenient position at the other end. I Fig. 3*2 is the spiked chuck, used for lurii- 
The screw centre is then forced into the i ing rather large Hat or largo long w ork, 
wood, w hich will be supported by the chuck This can be made similar to a horned chuck 
at one end and the centre at the otlier, but larger, and the spikes about half tlie 
and will revolve with the chuck. Fig. 31 lengtli. 

* Fig. 33 is the taper screw’ chuck, used for 
short work. The chuck is screwed on to tlie 
nose of the mandril, and the w'ood to be 
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cavitv turned in it, in which tlie work w*ill 
li-lilly. 



Fig. 32. 


Fij». 34 is the split chuck, used for small 
ornamental work tlmt would l»c spoilt by 
tlie spikes of the iiorned or spiked chucks. 
This chuck can be Jionie-inade out of a piece 
of brass tul>e, as in Fi*?. 35. Turn a block of 
oak or l>oech to a suitablo size to Ht tlie brass 
lube, whicli must be fastened to it by four 



Fig. 33. 


Rumll screws. The slots in tlie tulje must 
tiien bo cut with a saw. A metal rinj; is 
]iassed over tlie tube ami tlie strijis of 
metal l)cnt slightly outwards. The work to 
I>e turned is placed in the chuck and the 
bras.s tube tightened on to it by sibling the 
ring up. 

Fi^. 30 is the cup chuck used for small 
article.s. It i.s made of wood. Tlie work hi 
Ix} tinned is first tnrneil up at one end to lit 
the chuck tightly, and then fixed in it and the 
otlier end turned up. 

Fig. .37 is the face-plate. The article to be 


Tcain, one part pitch, niclte<l together and 
sufficient brickdust added to make it a stiff 
paste. 



Fig. 34. 

Tliese will be all the chucks you will 
require at first, and a.s you gain cxiierience in 
turning you will lie able to make cliucks for 



Fig. 35. 


yourself to suit any sort of work you may lie 
engaged upon, i 

The tools you will require at first are, tliree 



Fig. 36. 

.sizes of the gouge Fig. 38. throe sizes of the 
flat chisel Fig. 39, ami three sizes of the 
tiiamond-]«)int Fig. 40. 

These tools are ground on botli sides, the 
l>evels forming an angle of from *20 1<» .30 
degrees for soft wood, from .30 to 40 degrees 
for Invrd wood, anil from 40 to 00 for ivory and 
metals, and have a second licvel formed at 
the edge by the oilstone. 


The flat chisel is not ground squarely off as 
tlie carpenter’s chisel is, but obliquely, as seen 
in the figure. As you advance in turning 
you can purchase new tools as occasion 
requires. 

The gouge is used for roughing out the 
work and to bring it to a cylindrical form, and 
also for squaring off the ends of work and the 
insides of bo.xes. 

For the first purpose it is applied 'inth tlie 
cutting edge a little above the centre of the 



Fig. 37. 

work, with the round side on the tool-re-^t, 
wliich must l>e firmly fixed as near the work 
as possible. Fig. 41 shows the ^Kxsition of the 
gouge and rest as applied for rougliing ont. 
ami Fig. 42 the jHisition of the hands. The 
left hand i.s placed on the tool, jirc-^sing it 
down on to the rest, and the riglit Itand 
gra.sj>s the iTandle and holds it- fimm* again>t 
tlie right side under tlie arm. 

Fig. 43 gives the jiosition of the gonge in 
squaring off the end of work and the 
Ixittoma of the inside of boxe.s. One edge of 
the gouge is on the rest and the cutting eilge 
is level with tlie centre of tlie work. 

Tlie iKiinted tool is used for roughing out 
small work and for turning sharj) comers and 




Fig. 38. 



Fig. 40. 


tur^rv.l 


’N fastened to the face-plate bv turner’s 
' ll is made as follows;—h'^our parts 


[ These tools are fastened into long wooden | mouldings ; it is applied like the gouge- 
I bantlles. flat oliisel is used tor smootliing work ann a* 
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Fig. 41. 


A mrtin? tool, ami is applied'sotnething like 
till* iT'^age, but the tool is not to l)e held 
sKjuarely with the work, but obliquely, as in 


should ])€ about ten inches long and about one 
and a quarter inches in diameter. Fig. 40 
show’s the jwsition of the w'ood betw’cen the 


of the handle must be turned to fit tij^htly 
into a brass ferrule cut olf a piece of brass 
tube. After this feiTule is fitted on. a i»iecc 
of glass-pa]>er must be ap^died to tlie work 
while in the lathe to finish it. 


Fig. 44. 




Fii’. 44, which shows (he position of the tool 
uliea working to tlie right. Fig. 45 shows tlie 
psition of tile gouge when applied as a 
Muring tool. 

, As work cannot Iw turned true by the eye 
<’il<iDe,yoa will want a pair of calJipens to 
it by. 


} The Ixjst speed for the work for soft wood 
' is aliout five l»undrc<l circumferential feet ]»er 
minute ; for hard wood, about three hundred 


Fig. 42. 


With these tools and chucks you will Ixj 
able to set to work. Your Ih-st ellbrt should 


mandril and centre for turning these handles. I 
One end of the niece of wood is fixed on the ! 
homed chuck ana the sliding poppet brought i 
ui> to the other end and clani])cd in position. 
The screw centre is then forced into tlie middle ' 
of tlm other end. The tool-rest mu.st he ' 
clamped as near the work as convenient, with- ' 


45. 


that is, if the. circumference of (he 


out touching it, and must be raised slightly 
above the centre of the w’ork. The gouge must 


work is one foot, it must make live Imndred 
revolutions per minute.. After some exi>eri- 
ence you will soon know wJieu the work is 
revolving at a suitable sj»eed. 

Keep your tools very sharp, for which pur- 
iv)se you will require an oilstone, which must 
i)e kept covered. 

Tlie lathe must bo ke^it oiled in all its 
liearings to prevent friction and wear. 

If you can, I should advise you to see some 
turner at work, as you will Icitm more in half 


Fig 43. 


Fig. 46. 


to make a set of handles for your tools, as lie applied to the work and the lathe set in an hour by watching him than by reading a 
hiey will not be spoilt if you should cut off motion. The work must be roughed down to lumdred pages of printeil instructions, 
ttti much. i nearly the required size wnlh the gouge, and j 

These should be turne<l out of beech, and ‘ then smoothed with tlie flat chisel. The end | (the end.) 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

By P110FK.S.SOR Hoffmann, 

Author oj ** yiodorn yiagic^' “ Draicing-Rooui Amujiemonts," etc., etc. 


XIII.—THE PLUU-BOX AND COIN-DRAWER, AND TRICKS THEREWITH. 


T HK jilag.})ox is one of the most useful 
pieces of apparatus which the youthful 
uiagician can pw.soss. It is a little cylindri¬ 
cal of polislied brass, three inches in 
by one and a half in diameter. It 
name from the hu*! that it is not 
riosM with a lid in the ordinary manner, 
>jit by means of a plug, also of brass, fitting 
I , y ^ithin it, and when pushed liome all 
hlling its internal capacity. To all 
^['pearance bo.x ami plug are each made 


of one solid piece, but as a matter of fact 
each consi.sts of two iiortioii.s. The box a 
(see Fig. 3) is really a brass tube with a 
inoveable bottom b lilting tightly into it bv 
means of asliglitrebate or shoulder all roumf, 
and the plug d has an outer sheath, c. It 
will be observed tliat the plug proper, d, is 
rather shorter than c, leaving a space of 
iialf an inch deep at the l>ottom of the latter. 
On tlie other hand c is exactly the same 
depth as a, within which, when inserted 


therein, it fits very tightly, but fits very easily 
over the plug, d. The iikkIg of its use is as 
follows: a is first .shown with b in its 
proper position as the bottom of the box, and 
d with c drawn over it Tlie jicrforinei then 
taking the lx)X in his left hand and the plug 
in his right (or vi^e tvr.yd), pushes the latter 
well home, and in so doiug materially alters 
the condition of affairs. Tlie loose piece 6 
is pushed out into his hand, the under sur¬ 
face of c taking its place us the bottom of 
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the box, and if d be no>v ajjWn witlulrawn, 
c is left firmly fixed witliin a, and oan 
only l»e withdra'\NTi a^ain, or its presence 
revealed, by bein^ pushed no from 
which is not at all likely to Happen during 
any casual exainination. 



The plug-box is chiefly used for coin tricks, 
in which it will be found an invaluable 
auxiliary, l^eing equally available to pitnluce, 
to change, or to vanish a coin. For instance, 
suppose that the performer does not possess 
the chanii>agne-tuiuhler described in our last 
exj)€riment, but still desires to prform so 
much of the trick as consists of the passini; 
the half-crown into the orange, all he has to 
do is to receive the borrowed half-crown in 
the plug-box (he may make a great point, if 
he likes, of the fact that he docs not even 
touch the coin), push the plug Iioiiie, and at 
once hand the box (ostensibly still containing 
the half-crown) to some one Hir safe keejung, 
or place it in full view on the table. As a 
matter of fact the ]dug has pushed out the 
loose Isittom, and with it tlie half-cro>vn, into 
the palm of his hand, so that the coin is 
thenceforth at his ow n disiMwal. When tljo 
box is again ojiened, it will naturally l>e 
found empty. To still further enhaixo 
tlie mystery, he may, if he pleases, have 
the coin wrapi«<l, before it is drop{>ed into 
tlie box, in a piece of soft pajier, having 
beforehand placed a similar piece of soft 
paper, folded accordingly, in the s|>ace at the 
tx>ttoiii of c. When the box is agiviu o|>enetl 
the piece of paper, ajtparently the same in 
which the com was wiapj>ed, will lie found, 
but the coin itself will have departed. 

Where it is desired to protiucc a coin by 
the aid of the plug-box, the coin will he 
placeil l»eforehand in the vacant space l>e- 
tween c and d. Where it is proposed Xo 
effect a “change,” the coin to l)e substituted 
will l»e placed in the same position. 


While on the subject of api>aratns for coin 
tricks, I may also mention what is known as 
the coin-drawer, another very useful little 
jdece of apjiaratus. TliLs is a little drawer, 
two and a lialf inches long, two and a quarter 
wide, an<l one and a quarter deep. It is 
generally of nmhogany, and Avorks in a little 
vox or case of the same material. The ex¬ 
ternal ap|tearaiice of the apparatu.s isshuwn 
in Fig. 4, and a .section tlieieof in Fig. o. It 
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may l»e freely han*led for examination, no¬ 
thing l»eing fairer, in apjjearance, than l>oth 
Ik)X an<l ease. It has, however, the faculty 
of producing two large-sized coins—say two 
hall-crowns, ora penny ami a half-crown—not 
together, but in .succession. 

Tlie drawer itself is innex^nt of all decep¬ 
tion, but T cannot say as hiiicIi for the 
case. In the thickness of the lop, and like¬ 
wise of the bottom, is^iollowed out a cavity 
in.st large enough to contain a half-crown. 
Tliis is closed, or rather covered, by a square 
spring flap, hinged at the back,‘and ordi¬ 


narily lying flush Avith the top or bottom of 
the case, but if the drawer be pushed home 
Avitli some little pressure the upyieniiost flap 
is released, after the manner shoAvn in Fig. r», 
and the concealed coin slides doAvn into tlie 
draAver. Tlie case is polhslied all over, so that 
“top ' and “bottom” are convertible terms. 
Havinjj produced the one coin, the jierformer, 
lieforelie replaces the draAA'er, turns over the 
case. The iq>eration is noAv repeated, and the 
second coin falls into the box. The opera¬ 
tion of releasing the upjier flap causes that 
Avhich for the time being is undermost to .sliji 
back into its original jKisition, and a little 
pressure Avitli two tingiJrs witliin the case, 
AA^iile attention is attracted to the coin in the 
draAver, Avill reinstate the upyier flap also, 
Avlien tile Avhole may again be handed for ex¬ 
amination. 

A little inventive ingenuity on the part of 
the performer, providetl with the plug-box 
and the coin-drawer, will sugjjest numerous 
effective methods for their einidoyment. For 
instance, having the coin-draAver in reaiUnesa 
somewhere, just out of sight, Avith tlie Haps 
open, you may l>orroAv a half-croA\’n an<l a 
penny, and liave them placed in the ydug-liox, 
thereby gaining yiossession of them. You 
may then remark, “Dear me, I have for¬ 
gotten my little draAver } Will you take 
charge of the mondy, sir ’ (handing the empty 
plug-lxix to some sjiectator), “whils I fetch 
It T ” Your momentary absence enables you 
to place the coins under tlie tlajis, and yon 
return, hoMing the case in one hand and the 
I draAA'er in the other. “ Pray obserA'e,” you 
I continue, “ that there is nothing in the drawer 
' at present,’" handing at the same time the 
drawer to one and the case to another sj>ec- 
tator for examination. “Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am alxnit to order the tAvo coins 
Avhich you haA'e yourselves placed in that 
.bra.ss box to yiass into this little draAver. 

[ Wliicli sliall I take first, the half-crown or 
I the penny ? ” According to the ansAver given 
I you replace the ilrawer in its case with the 
I side in AYhich you haAe placeil the required ■ 
I coin uppermost, for winch purpose there * 
shoultl Ixj a private mark on the case, so os 
I to distinguUh the one surface from the other. 

} Holding the ajqiaratus in your oaa'D hand, 

! you say, “ Hali-crow^ ” (siijiposing that to be 
I the coin chosen), “ I command you to come 
I into llii.s draAver. One, two, three ; pass ! ” 
j -\s you .say the last Avord you press home 
I the drawer, and the half-crown falls into it. 

1 You itull out the draAver and invite some one 
to taae out tlie coin, then replace the draAA'er, 
meanwhile turning oA’er the case. “ Now 
‘ then, penny, come ! One, two, three ; pass ! ” 
You pull out the draAver and show that the 
penny has appeared in like manner, and 
Avhile the general attention is attracted 
thereto slip your thumb Avithin the opening 
of the case and press back the flap into 
position. The plug-box on being- ojiened is 
Wnd empty. You must make the second 
stage of the trick (viz., the apjiearaiice of the 
|>euny) folloAv tli'e first pretty smartly, or 
some one might possibly ask to examine the 
plug-box in order to see if there uas actually 
one cfdn leh therein, Avhich would place you 
iu a ditliculty. 

You can, hoAvever, proA'ide for this con¬ 
tingency. an<l at tlic same time enhance the 
etl’ect of the trick, by placing a j^enny before¬ 
hand in the com]*artment c of the plug-lKix. 
You ilo not in this ca'<e give the audience 
the choice as to Avhich coin shall pass first, 
hut remark, carelessly, “ I am iioav going 
to order both those coins to ]*ass invisibly 
out of that brass 1k)x and into tins little 
I drawer. First 1 will take the half-crown, 
j Half-cr'fvA'D, one, Iaa-o, three; pass ! Here is 
the half-croAvn, a’ou see” (oiH*ning the 
, draAvor), “ and if tHe gentleman avIio liolds 
the brass Isix Avill have the kindness to open 
it he will find that he noAv has one-coin only.” 
The plug-box is ojKMie^l and the (snlwtitute) 
ncunv found alone therein. Nolxnly ever trou¬ 
bles Himself about the “mark ” at tins point. 
“Now, sir, if you Avill put the i>enny back 


again in the box, I will make that pass into tlie 
draAver in like manner. One moment, ladies 
and gentlemen ; shall I do it visibly or iu 
visibly?” The reply to this question U 
invariably “ visibly,'’ the audience iuiagiuinj: 
that tliey avUI thereby be more likely to liml 
out your trick. “ Visibly?” you reply; “by 
all means, it is just the same to me. In tliat 
case, sir, 1 must ask you to give me the coin, 
and you yourself shall hold the little drawer.” 
In handing him the draAver vou push it home 
so as to release the second com, and tlien 
takin<' the substitute penny in between tlie 
second finger and thumb of the left liand 
you apparently take it therefrom in the right 
by the tourniquet (see mge 35). “ Hold the 
draAA'er Avell up, sir, please, so that I may 
take good aim. One, two, three; pass!” 

At the last Avord you oi>en the right liand 
with a throAving movement and show it 
empty, ineanwliile dropping the coin reinaiD- 
ing in the left hand into a convenient pocket 
or elsewhere, then quickly adyancing, take 
the drawer from the i^rsonholding it. “Take 
it out yourself, sir,'’ you say, offering liun 
the drawer, “and ask the oAvner to identify 
the coin.” 

The trick in this form produces a really 
brilliant effect, the combination of meclianUm 
and sleight of hand being always far more 
telling than the use of mechanical apparatus 
only. 

'fhe customary price of the iduc-box and 
coin-draAver is in each case five shillings.* 

In my next paper I shall describe one or 
tAvo other useful pieces of apjiaratus for coin 
tricks, and suggest other conibinatioiu for 
rendering them available. 

{Jo he contintied.) 


• Wlicre prices are quoted In the course of thea- 
papers they will usually be taken from the catiJopir 
of Mr. Blund, of 35, Xew Oxford Street, a well-lmown 
and reliable maker, and generally first in the fleia 
with Continental novelties. I have selected llu»|uru- 
cular catalogue as quoting a fair price for a 
article. Where apparatus la advertiaed at makfwlY 
lower prices, it will usually be found inferior io fliuja 
and defective in working ; in w'hich case U iroulil » 
dear if given for nothiog. 
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J. J. H.—At the close of each volume the plate* pre¬ 
sented with the parts are obtainable in wikft*, 
price two shillings or less, according to lac rate 
stated iu the last number for September in 
year. 

C. Brooks.—T he. book is a story by llarrlsoo .Mn*' 
worth. Avhfise works are obtainable In cheap edluoo* 
from Routledgc and Sous. 

AV. Li iU)IE.—There is no book on building model* of 
fnn-rigge<l ships, nor is there likely to be. 0*5 *0*^ 
such book as Captain Ch.Apman's *' All aboot Ship*, 
or aome aeauianship boolC Iu which the diroew*®* 
are given full size, and work to scale from Ujo*c 
me.a8urements. 

Slcpeu.—F or-a stick off which the biirk ha* 
peeled you would find artist’s copal A’amish^ *»«« 
sixpenny lK)ttles. answer all purposes, oire ui< 
stick a coat of size fiut. 


J, SHAAV.—Sec the articles on chess In the ^ 
lumes. There is no book for licginners, hot joo 
could try one of the shilling manuals on sale « 
almost all booksellers'. 


C. Toavner —The recruitinc headquarter* 

Martin's ri.ice, Trafalgar Square, oppoaile 81 Mm- 
tln’a-iu-the-Ffelds. Apply there for informatioD. 

A. B. C.AMPLINO —We have giA'en so many article* ^ 
rnmlel yacht* that your best plan would]* to *«i 

•for the indexes to the last six volume* aiid 
yourself. In the second, third, and fourth 
there were sevend articles of Importance on 
subject. 

A Reapbb of the B. 0 H -.S« the article, on po^^ 
painting in the sixth volume. 

Pyrotrohsist.—R oman candle stars ait ^ 
forty-eight parts of nitre, ten of sulphur, elg 
regulus of antimony, six of realgar, four ^ 
lead, and one of shellac ; hut you niu*t 
cxplosiA'cs now without a licence, and baa i 
leave amateur tlrework iuaking alone. 


J. M. A.—Tliere Avas an article on polishing 
the December part for 1880. and ancthw m 
December part lor 1883. 
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and unfaltering courage are indispensa¬ 
ble. 1 could not be a sj)y if I would. Tlie 
crafty Ulysses was a spy, and was nroud 
of tbc office. See how the wise Nestor 
spoke of it:— 

■* l3 there, Mid he, a chief so p-catly hrfive 
lli& lire to hazard and his country save ? 

Lives there a man who, singly, dares to go 
To yonder camp, or seize some straggling foe, 

Or, favoured by the night, approach so i»eiu-, 

Hieir speech, their counsels, and designs to hear ? 
So brave a task eaci* Ajax strove to share ; 

Bold iferion strove; and Nestor's valiant heir; 

The Spartan wish'd the second place to gain ; 

And great Ulysses wished, nor wished in vain." 

Did the Frenchmen take me for an 
Ajax or a Ulysses). 1 might have 
thanked them for the compliment if tliey 
had not sent me to the common gaol, 
among thieves and vagabonds. 

But whatever my judges may have 
thought about the matter, they had not 
the courage to acquit me and set me at 
lilierty. Any expression of sympathy 
might liave brought them under sus¬ 
picion ; for the public mind h.ad become 
so irritable and unreiisonable on the ques¬ 
tion of spies that there was really no 
security for any one! Hen of all ranks, 
olhcere in the army, journalists, scaven- 
gei-8, and even women, sisters of charity, 
and vivandieres were among tliose ar- 
re-sted and in danger of losing their lives, 
either by the fury of the mob or by a 
drumhead conviction. As I had no papers, 
and could give no satisfactory account of 
myself, the authorities were justified, I 
supjx)se, in detaining me; but when they 
h-ad given me into the custody of the 
jnirde, they seemed to have forgotten all 
about me, and after a few days I remained 
among them hardly so much a prisoner 
'as a comrade. 

There wore some kind-hearted men 
among them who from the first took 
ooinpassion upon ray mi-serable appear¬ 
ance, and were very friendly. Yet any 
attempt to escape might have brought 
me again under suspicion ; and I also felt 
tliat 1 ouglit not to attempt it, for being 
allowed to go in and out among them, 
almost without restraint, I was in a sort 
of w,ay, upon my honour, .and it was almost 
the same thing as if I had given my 
parole. 

The time came, however, when I could 
feel that I was really at liberty. There 
ha<l lieen fighting in the suburbs, recon¬ 
naissances they were called at first, and 
afterwards sorties. At Malm.aison, about 
three miles to the west of Paris, there 
had been something like a battle. At 
Bagiicux, to the south, there h.ad been a 
terrible atl'ray. The Prussians, having 
taken possession of the place, barricaded 
the .sti-eets and occupiecl the houses ; and 
the French made a despor.ate effort to 
recover it. They were fired upon at close 
quai-ters from windows and loopholes as 
well as from the barricades, in which the 
Prussians hatl planted several pieces of 
cannon. The French fought with great 
valour, as they alw.ays do ; but were not 
successful. A company of the National 
Qu.artls, that to which I was in a manner 
attached, was ordered to the ramp.art.s, 
where quartera were provided for them 
in a .sort of undergound place, to whicli I 
went with them. Some clothes, notably 
a blouse with a red sash to it, were given 
me to cover my rags, and the men seemed 
o like to have mo marching along with 
hem, and made use of me in various 
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ways. I did not belong to them in a 
rcgul.ar way ; but I had a share of their 
rations, and it was .a relief and a change, 
after having been shut up so long. 

I had been much coacernetl about my 
two comp,anions, Andy Biwnn and Ben 
Chalmers ; and as soon as I found myself 
•at large again I went in search of them. 
Alas ! they were not to be found.. They 
had left their lodgings in the Quartier 
Latin and gone away, no one knew 
whither. On that miserable night when 
they left me gazing on the red skies and 
went oft'with the intention of getting a 
nearer view, if possible, of the burning 
forest of Bondy, both Andy and Ben laid 
expressed their intention of enrolling 
themselves among tlie defenders of Paris. 
Tliey had only been restrained from 
doing so earlier by a tenderness for 
myself, fancying that I was not equal to 
such a mode of life. Now that they had 
lost me there would be nothing to hinder 
them ; and I did not doubt that they 
had joined one or other of the corps of 
soldiers or volunteers with which Paris 
was thronged, and, as I may say, com¬ 
pletely overrun. 

I kept a good look-out wherever a 
regiment or a company marclied througli 
the streets. Tliere were about 400,000 
men under arms in Paris, and their 
number was continually being swollen 
by the addition of citizens of all ages, 
and volunteers from all classes of the 
people. 

One (lay I came upon a corps of hoy.s, 
about fifteen hundred of them, of all 
ages, shapes, and sizes, and in all manner 
or costumes, who were being drilled as 
soldiers. Some of them were mere chil¬ 
dren. If the war were to last six or 
seven years tliey might be ready at the 
end of that period to take part in it; but 
what use could they be now I Yet the 
people seemed to find pleasure in looking 
at them, and it was wonderful how 
quickly they learned their drill, and how 
well they marched and faced about at 
the wore! of command. 

“ It is a grand spectacle,” said an 
emotional citizen, addressing nobody in 
particulfir, with swelling breast and tears 
I in his eyes. “ A grand sight ! see how 
the.y keep time and step ; how it gives 
them pleasure as they wheel about—left, 
right—left, right! That is the spirit, do 
you see, which animates our countrymen 
and breathes in every vein ? Vive la 
France ! Prussia, Germany, Europe, the 
world cannot resist it. You will see ! 
you will see ! ” 

If the spectacle was not exactly grand, 
it was at least curious. There were 
among these youthful volunteers ser¬ 
geants, corporals, and captains of their 
own age and standing, besides the officers 
who drilled and commanded theni. They 
wore no unifonn, except a military sort 
of cap and a stripe of red stuft' on their 
shirts ; but soldiering seemed to come 
natural to them ; and when they were 
cli8mis.socl they shouted “Vive la Ke'pub- 
' liquo” in their discordant trebles, which 
I jiieroed the air and set one’s ears on edge, 
1 as dear old Andy would have said. 

At the thought of Andy I turned away 
sadly. It was useless to look for liim or 
Ben .among the.se children. 

Neither did I exiiect to find them 
among the volunteer corps, of which the 
numter and variety were great. Tirail¬ 
leurs, cha-sseurs, carabiniers, gudrillas, 
ficlaireurs they called themselves, among 


other designations. The chief feature 
of their costume was gaiters. Tliey verB 
also broad red sashes round their wai.sK, 
and generally the kdpi on their hemh; 
though some of the corps had hats, 
adorned with peacock’s feathei'S. I coul.i 
not fancy zkndy in such a costume aj 
that. 

As for their arms, most of them c,arricd 
a tabatiere, or snuil'-box, as they calkd 
it. These were muskets or rifles, foriiierly 
muzzle-loaders, but now converted iiuo 
breech-loaders, the lock of which liore 
some resemblance to a siiuft'-bo.x. Tlicro 
was a song made about these weaiious 
with a chorus of this kind : 

'* I have Borae right gootl gnuff 
III Qiy goud imulT-box livre. 

And of this rare good sttitf 
Prussia shall have her share. 

Good stiuff ft is—hot, sharp rappee; 

i-'or thy snub nose, Bismarck, this good hot snuff sLtU 

be." 

A more likely body for my two churas 
to join wouhl be, I thought, the Legion 
des Amis de la Friuice, who were all 
foreigners. There were aiiioiig them 
Englishmen, Irishmen, Americans, Swiss, 
Italians, Dutchmen, Swedes, Austrians, 
Spaniard.s, Russians, and Greeks. I did 
liope to find my two old schoolfellows 
among these. But 1 was disappoint'd. 
Day after day I watched the files wliicli 
trooped along tlie streets .and peered 
aii.xiously into their faces, lifted up now 
anil then with a momentary joy at the 
sight of what seemed to be a familiar 
form or profile, but cast down again into 
the depths of disappointment as a second 
glance showed me a face unknown and 
eyes which turned and met my own wridi 
a stare of cold indiftereiice. 

I suppose my proper place, as well 'is 
Andy’s and Ben’s, would have lieen among 
the Koldats du Batiment et du Tciras.'.i 
ment, since it was with them that we, 
liacl Avorked outside the walls, digginz 
the rifle pits and pulling down housd. 
These were afterwards stationed in tlin 
catacombs and the sewers. The (r.itn- 
combs were originally quarrie.s, fn ni 
which the stone was t.aken for building 
the city'. They were subsequently covered 
over and built upon, and now under 
many of the streets of Paris are corre¬ 
sponding p,assages and excavations hear¬ 
ing the same names as the streets and 
hou.ses above ; and in these subterninean 
vaults, every one of which is nunilwred 
to correspond with the house that stands 
over it, the bones of several milhons of 
human beings are pre-served, having been 
removed there from the cemeteries, tli9 
sites of which were 'wanted for otlicr 
purposes. 

It is not very plea-sant, if you come to 
think of it, going to bed in a lieuscwlnoli 
has, as one may say, another house or vault 
underneath it, called by the rame muiie, 
No. 10, Hue des Ombres, for instano;'. in 
which thirty or forty skeletons, oi all 
shapes and sizes, are heaped top dier, 
directly under your heal, and not wry 
far down eitlier. But that is what you 
nmv expect in Paris ; for the eatiieniii is. 
wiDi their millions of bones, e.xtend umler 
almut one-tenth of the whole city, ami 
the length of the subterramaan stn'rts 
or galleries is reckoned at twenty-srw'i* 
miles. , 

Sometimes the houses aljove grcuni^ 
sink down, and the living oecuiMnt.s P 
to visit those underneath, or used to 





so until the galleries were i)ioperly in- 
sikfted aiicl the roofs propped up. But 
the danger at the time 1 am writing 
about was not .so much that they should 
.sink down as that they should he blown 
up, for ns the cntacomhs extended beyond 
the city walls it was feared that the 
t neniy might find a way into them, and 
by means of guu])owder or dytiaiiiito 
might blow the greater part of the city 
into the air. 

For that reason tlie cataeomb.s were 
sirrisoned with living soldie,rs in ad¬ 
dition to their usual oecupiiiits; atid 
wnlls, gate.s, and barricades were built 
,\t intervals across tlieni. 

It must have been a gloomy jilace for 
•wv one to pass the night in, or the day 
cither, for that matter ; almost as bad as 
the sewers, which were also manned and 
gUiirded. Yet, I think, I would rather 
love been shut up in either of those ])laoe.s 
nijong the rats which abounded there 
•bull in that coni moil jvrisoit to which 1 had 
lieen committetl ns a .spy, with its loath- 
•oiiie company of thieves and ruthans. 

Ore other company of volunteer.s I 
(liink I ought to meution. It woultl te 
unaidlaut not to do so. The women of 
I’aris, not to he outdone by the men, re¬ 
vived to form themselves into a corps 
ef warriors under the name of Amazons 
"f the Seine. Several hundreds it i,s .said 
were anxious to lie enrolled ; the <iues- 
tion of uniform was discus.sed, that being 
naturally the lirst thing to he tliought 
Ilf, hut their valorous devices were rudely 
met by a decree from Gener.al Trochu 
lorbitiuing the formation of any addi- 
'innal free corps, whether male or female. 
The compan.v of National Guards to 
which I was attacheil oecuiiietl a h,arrack 
‘■n the ramparts, which was little more 
tiian a covered vault or gallery in the 
larthwork, roofed with soil, turf, and 
'■imlbags, supported by huge beams of 
timber. The soldiers passed their leisure 
linm here, sleeping, smoking, playing 
(loininrjs or cards, .and above all talking, 
the chief .subjecf.s of discussion being 
tlieir rations and the war. 

The most extravagant reports were j 
circulated and believed. One day a pi,an ■ 
Ii.kI lieen proposed by whieli the entire 
I'lussian army was to ba destroyed by 
loiuhs containing prus.sic acid, the fumes 
ironi which would poi.son every soldier 
within a radius of several hundred yard.s, 
'll) that a whole army corps would be 
pnwtrated at a blow. The next day a 
wonderful invention was announced by 
which all rivers, lakes, and watercourse's 
were to be converted into overflowing 
'trmiiis of fire, reminding me, as an 
Ijiglishman, of that which I had often 
heard spoken of as the climax of clev-er- 
n<^ setting the Thames on tire. The 
miserable invaders were to be wrapped 
in rtauie-s, and to be themselves so chargetl 
with the explosive liquid as to go oft'like 
■•o iiiiiny squibs. An o.xcited citizen, it 
w.-is saiii. had made hisappearanee in the | 
•yitioiial Assembly carrying a bomb of 
uiiiikind in his hand, re,ady charged. If 
hr were to let it drop upon the floor of 
uiat room, he as.sured them, it would ex- 
I'l'xie with the shock, and every one of 
those present would he blown to atoms, 
'ltd a-s he swung it aloft in his eiitliu- 
'iwsm all who coulrl not e.scape from the 
a|i.irtnient hastened toa.ssure him, in tlie 
tiiiwl eame.st tones, that they were quite 
witi tied as to the value of his invention, 
■lid needed no further demonsti-ation. 
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Many a long weary hour I spent upon 
the ramparts kee])iug watch in ])lacB of 
one or other of the soldiers, wearing his 
coat and kepi, while he remained under 
cover .amusing himself in the society of 
his comrades, and reiuly to start up and 
resume his place ou receiving a signal 
from me that some one was aiiproaching. 
j There was really nothing to watch for, 
and the discipline wiis very lax, for tlie 
soldiers of the republic considered them¬ 
selves as good as their masters, and 
would take great liberties with them, 
which alone was sufticient to account for 
their being so generally defeated by the 
Prussians. 

Alone in the darkness, leaning on my 
chassepot, with nothing to disturb the 
silence but the distant boom of the guns 
I from the forts exchanging shots at long 
, range with the Prussian lines, I had time 
to think over the events of the past si.x 
or seven weeks. TVhat a folly had I been 
guilty of in fleeing from my own laud 
without first ascertaiidng whether there 
were any sufficient reason for it. Poor 
little Hoots I Was he alive or dead I 
.Sometimes I thought that lie hiul only 
been in a swoon, a fainting fit like that 
wliich I had myself expenenced at my 
first arrival in Baris. I litul read of men 
who were drowned, and to all appearance 
, dead, being recovered after an hour or 
I more. Hoots had been asphyxiated ; the 
j gipsy in the public-house had .said that 
; he was hocussod ; it did not follow that 
lie was dead. I had got hold of some old 
Plnglish newspapers and had searched 
them through carefully, with an anxious 
heart, dreading to find .some notice of the 
tr.agcdy which had sent me forth a fugi¬ 
tive and a vagabond upon the earth. 
Kach paragraph that bore tho heiuling 
“Coroner's Inquest” struck terror 
through my veins. Once, in the police 
reports, I caught sight of the name 
Hoots—not a common one—and .a cold 
I perspiration broke forth ; but a second 
1 look s.atistied me that it could not be our 
; Hoots, the Christian name being “ Hmily.” 
Tlie date of the papers was such that I 
fully expected to find iu them a re])ort 
of what had taken place at Woolley's, 
unless it had licen all a false alarm. 

What a fool, what a coward I h.ad 
been! 

With Brvan and Chalmers it was 
difl'erent. I'he one had nothing to lo.se 
liy running away from the school, and 
the other was coining .straight home, as 
he thought, to his father and mother. 
They hacl motives of their own ; but I 
had simply yiekled to a panic. And then 
I thought of all that nonsense we had 
talked over together about the want of 
liberty at Soutlulown, the iron gate tliat 
wivs clo.sed upon us at night, and the 
bounds which we svere not allowed to 
])ass by day. A prison we h.ad called it, 
and lir. Woolley a gaoler 1 How gladly 
would I have returned to that “ prison ” 
now! I had had .some terrible experiences 
since tlien of what a real prison might 
be ; and hero I was shut up iu I’ai is— 
itself one vast iirisoii—from wliich there 
could be neither going out or coming iu. 
The gates were closed and the draw¬ 
bridges raised, and there was *110 going 
out of liounds for any one, except with 
a troop of soldiers or an ambulaiKxi. 
And then there was the wall of fire 
which the German armies had drawn 
round it so cleverly that not a dog could 
.slii> through their lines without being 
shot. 


And I was here alone, looking out upon 
the distivnt watchtires of the German 
camp, with 110 one to speak to but the 
rude soldiers, whose language I could 
with difliculty understand. Wliat hiul 
become of my two chums 1 Where were 
they ? If I could oiieo more have joiiieil 
my lot with theirs it would have laien 
more endurable. If I could but have 
consulted with them about the future, I 
should have been better able to meet it. 
Wliere were they ? 

Prisoners, perhaps, among the Prus¬ 
sians ; sent oil' somewhere into Germany : 
or wounded and in hospital, crowded 
together with others, yet alone among 
foreigners, and sufl'eriiig all the misery 
which is insejiarable from such a condi¬ 
tion ; or it might lie dead, slain iu one 
of the skiriin.shes which were taking 

f ilace continually outside the walls; 
luried where they liad fallen, cast into a 
common trench, without so much asastone 
or a cross to jioiiit out the uiiconsecrated 
spot where their bones were lying. Alas! 
aias! 

From whatever jioiiit of view I regarded 
it, that running away from Southdown 
was, it must be confessed,a great mistake! 
And what would be the end of it 1 When 
should I be able to return to my own 
country or to the scliool i How I wished 
I were a schoolboy still! How I longed 
for the playground and the crieket-fimd ! 
When should I get out of Paris 1 Should 
I ever leave it alive 1 The siege dragged 
on from week to week, and seemed to get 
no nearer to .an end. The Prassiaiis kept 
on strengthening their positions, and tlio 
longer they reiuainoil outside the walls 
the less our chance would be of breaking 
through them, and the more severe the 
terms they would exact from France as 
the conditions of peace. No one dreamed 
of surrender. “Not a stone of our for¬ 
tresses, not an inch of our territory,” was 
still the cry : yet nothing but mi-sery and 
famine were lieforo u.s. 'J lie war itself had 
been a hopele.ss, senseless thing from tho 
very first—a great mistake ; tlie defence 
of Paris after the surrender at Sedan was 
a great mistake. The ]iersistenco in it, 
however much toibo adiiiired as a national 
and patriotic efiort, u.as a very great 
uiistaKe. 

What would he the end of it 1 
My meditations were interrupted by 
the tramp of feet and the approach of 
lights. It was four o’clock iu the mom- 
iiig, and the eapoml de poste was ap¬ 
proaching to relieve the watch. I crept 
away, cold, tired, and very sad at heart, 
and lay down upon tlie hard rough boards 
from which the gardes had been roused 
up to take their turn upon tho dark and 
lonely rampart, and found there in sleeji 
the only peace and comfort, the only rest 
from care and trouble, from cold even 
and from hunger, which in those days 
ever fell to my lot. 

(To Iff eo.if»u«<d.) 


A Vetekan’s Ti.stimonv. —Lieutenant 
Greely, the Arctic voya^^cr, Iiah l»een sayinj; 
a word in tlie interests of tenipeianoo. Tea, 
lie told his hearers tho other day, is the jjreat 
Alxjtic drink, and nothin}? htittor 1ms liecn 
found. He umlcrwcnt fearful hanlships in 
the land of the ire kin«;, and survived, though 
he neither diinks nor siuokes. 
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KOEMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 


By Peofessor J. F. Hodgetts, 

Late Examiner to the Vnioertittf o/ ilotcoto, Pro/esxor in the Imj>erial ColUtje of Praetical Science, 
Author of '‘Harold, the Boy-Earl," “loan Hohroff," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXI.—HOW OASPARD DE LOFP FOUGHT A DUEL. 


f. 


T ire sun vas rising in snlendour on the ' 
morning after, anti Korniak was 
awakened by a lieavy hand laid on his | 
shoulder. Springing up he beheld, not 
the hermit, hut the form of his friend 
.\ngantyr. 

“ What cheer, my Konnak ?” quoth the 
burly yarl, striding to where he stood. 

“ Thou seemest dazed ! Dreams jjerhaps ! 
Had dreams before a battle are no such 
l)leasant omens. VV'hat's the matter, 
boy?” 

For Kormak did look rather dazed. 
All the delightful hopes breathed to him 
in the night seemed to have tied at day¬ 
light. He stared at Angantyr, who 
looked nt him surprised. 

” Hast thou been over free with mead 1 ’’ 
“ Nay, my goorl yarl, I have h.od such 
a dream. But no ! he is a mortal man 
who gave the brooch to me ! ’’ 

“ luact, by the beard of Odin !” said the 
yarl. 

“No, yarl,not m.ad ; but l)enr with me, 

I pray. I must see Hallibiom at once. 
Knut! catch a horse of some kind, I 
must h.asten to my kinsman, quick !” 

Angantyr was very much surprised to 
hear Konnak talk thus, yet lie left him 
to do his pleasure unmolested. A huge 
;rey horse was brought, on which our 
lei o lumbered oil' to Hastings. 

“ What cheer, my kin.sinan 1 ” was Yarl 
Hastings’s greeting. “ Hast seen a ghost, 
luy lad ?” 

“ I know not,” answered Kormak, 
“whom or what I can have seen, but one 
came to me in the deml of night, just 
shortly liefore dawn—’’ 

Here Hastings stroked his silken beard 
with the same undecided look he used to 
wear of old. 

“ Nay, kinsman, I .am not a madman, 
just hear my story out. A man, or 

f host, or angel bade me say to thee that 
must brave this battle. He told me 
many things, but one is most important, 
and that is, kinsman, that I faght for 
thee ! ” 

Here Hastings stroked his beard 
again, and simply asked, “ Who w.as the 
fSlow?” 

“That is far more than I can tell. He 
bade me say that the real object of foul 
fJaspard’s hate was on the way to meet 
him, but if he should be slain upon the 
road I had more right to vengeance for 
his death than thou, and had more 
right to hold the Wolf in play until he 
came than thou or any other man that 
breathes. But should I fall before the 
champion comes, thou shalt avenge us 
both.’’ 

During this speech Yarl Hallibiom 
had calmly stroked his beard, looking at 
Kormak .strangely. “ What proof, ” he 
said at last—“what proof did this weird 
messenger think lit to give thee of his 
faith, my friend 1 It may lie all a jest 
or all a dre.am.” 

Kormak produced the brooch. Halli- 
biorn started. “ Yes ! ” he cried, “ I have 
-sometimes im.agined this might be. But 
' is \ery strange, most strange, and 


yet I must believe it. Be it as thou 
wilt! ” 

And he strode away without another 
word. 

Angantyr had marched off to view the 
preparations on the little island in the 
iSeine on which the duel wsvs to take 
place, and thither all the champions of 
the host were thronging. 

It w,as a spot well ad.apted to the pur¬ 
pose, affording scojk! for many com¬ 
batants, and sp.ace fo» all the courtiers 
of the king and many champions of the 
viking host to see the fight witli ease. A 
spot had been selected in the centre of 
tlie island round which some rou^h-hewn 
planks were placed, covered with war¬ 
riors’ mantles, to form a royal se.at for 
Dharles. Other and rougher benches 
were prepared for nobles and champions 
of his train and for the viking leaders, 
.^n inner circle then was made of staves 
of hazel set up'in the ground, connected 
by a stout white cord, which thus marked 
out a circle. -At the portion of this circle 
opposite to that wliere Charles’s seat was 
pl.aced the rope was left untied, so ns to 
let a man pass in as through a gate. 

When all these preparations had been 
made the drawbridge of the gate was 
lowered, the grim [lortcullis raised, and 
forth there rode a train of armed men on 
horseback. In the midst the king rode 
on a small white horse, more like an 
Arabian steed than the big horses used 
in Normandy. He wore a long blue 
mantle richly edged with gold and set 
with precious stones. He wore the crown 
we have described already, and as he sat 
upon his little horse the delicate cross- 
gartering was seen continued nearly to 
the toes, where tlie small shoes of bright 
red leather concealed the golden trellis. 
His knights and nobles riding near were 
chad in rich ,arr,ay, but only six wore 
armour (the usual shirt of mail), and 
they rode all together. 

-After the royal train a band of spear¬ 
men marched, followed by others armed 
with bows and arrows. Then came the 
herald of the king on horseback, and 
after him nxle twenty men-at-arms 
in mail, wearing the n.asal helmet with 
the chin of the hood of mail hooked to it. 
Among these rode (laspard de Loup, upon 
a coal-black steed of giant-like propor¬ 
tions. 

When this procession, increased by a 
whole po.sse of monks and churchmen, 
chanting as they went along, came to the 
river’s b,ank they were surprised to find 
a handsome bridge prepared by which 
they all could cross in comfort to the 
island. The vikings had drawn up in 
order, side by side, a number of their 
large flat-bottomed boats built for this 
river work, and over them had thrown 
huge planks, so thickly set together that 
the supporting ships were hidden from 
the view as Cnarles and his court rode 
over. 

Within the place enclosed—by Ger¬ 
mans called the .sharnken, by the Kiiglish 
chests, and by the Frenchmeji lists— 


Kormak and Angantyr were standing 
At the opening in the circle of the rope 
there stood Yarl Hallibiom and that, 
herald who summoned Paris to surrender. 
Askar rode with the F’rench king’s party. 

After some courteous phrases the king 
and all his train were seated, the vikings 
forming a circle round the lists, soiiie 
sitting, some standing, just as they felt 
disposed, wdthout much deference tu 
Ch.arles, 

It was not long before the whole plane 
surface of the island was thronged with 
men anxious to behold the couiliat on 
which so much depended. The church¬ 
men, at the vikings’ wish, were kept out¬ 
side the circle, for they said their prayers 
might have a bad effect u))on their chani- 

S ion, who wms attended by a priest of 
din to counteract their spells! The 
sun just reached the zenith as .all thes- 
tliings were settled. 

The battle was to be at noon. Tlie 
herald stationed in the town saw on the 
dial that the hour of noon had come, anil 
then he blew the signal hom. 'Tliis wav 
rejreated at the gate and then by soldii i - 
posted on the road at intervals. At la^i 
it reached the island on the Sciin'. 
where king and court and viking levla-v 
were. 

Then the king’s herald stepping for¬ 
ward cried^ “ Here stands the good and 
valiant knight de Loup, re.ady to Irattlo 
for the cause of France. Here he deni'' 
the charges of the N orthem knights, and 
vows to prove them false with his gooil 
sword.” Gaspard de Loup stepped for¬ 
ward at the words, but none could see his 
face, because the chin part of the ch.ain- 
mail hood was hooked up to hisliehuet. 

Then the herald on the viking side ob¬ 
jected. “It was,” he said, “ever the 
custom of the Northern men to show their 
faces free. Muffled up ns the challenger 
w.as then no man could see his faw !” 

But Charles said, playing with the 
jewelled ring he wore, “ Let the brave 
Gaspard wear what helm or mail he 
please; his friends all know him, and I 
answer for him that he tries no arts to 
gain the day by magic.” 

’This was translated to Yarl Angantyr, 
who then exclaimed, “Sir king! It 
unfair that our man should be expose! 
to greater risk than thine ! We have no 
armour for the neck and chin, and 1 
demand that either Gaspard show hi- 
face, or that our champion arm hiraseh 
like him.” , 

When this had been translated, ('hark* 
exclaimed, “ Nay', that may hardly 1" - 
seeing ye have no hoods—at least, r.) 
hoods of mail like G.ospard's. I requm- 
that each should tight accorrling to ni.^ 
wont, unless ye have already some one 
armed as we are wont of late to arm our¬ 
selves. I sit not all day here to bviip 
words with you. If ye be not contenio 
to meet us as I say, either with cliampii'n 
arnied as Gaspard is, or in your own 
established fashion, I shall onl.am >1" 
battle gained bj' me. Who is it tako-st c 
challenge?” 
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Wipii tills was interpreted, Korniak 
sprang forward with a bound and cried, 
“I, Korruak Bersi-son, of Tunga; 1 de 
iiiaiid the tight in riglit of my dead 
iHtlier. Gasiiard the Wolf, thou art a 
(raitor, nithing, knave!” 

At this moment the horn borne by tlie 
hi'iuld at the entrance to the lists was 


“ I answer,” cried Hallibiom, “ for my 
friend. He may sustain the tight wliich 
I had taken on me but for my Kinsman's 
wish. This champion has a better claim 
than 1.” 

To this the king replied, “I think it 
well and reasonably fair that you should 
bring a champion armed at all jioints 


a buckler and battle-sword. On Gas- 
jiard's left young Gaston took his stand, 
armed like de Loup from head to foot in 
mail, while Kormak only had the byrnie, 
or chain-mail shirt, that hardly reached 
his knees, and covered not his arms, llis 
neck was bare, he wore the battle-helm 
with gold band round the base showing 



blown. There was a pause. Each gazed 
ot a new-comer armed just as Gaspard , 
sl'rode into the open space and | 

I claim the right of combat with ! 
yon nithing. He is the lawful object 
V-^ I am no stranger. Good 

arl Hallibiom knows by the token of 
. "• ^rm^-ring wlio I am. I call on him 
, In'! biiig and court that 1 am nobly 
'«inir 

, bills he s.aid first in Fiencli and then 
Ui horse for all to understand. 


like Gaspard. I am w-ell content. Where 
are the seconds, lords 1 ” 

This point had not been yet arranged, 
strange to say, but Kormak preservetl 
his footing in the ring, and said, “/am 
this champion’s second.” Gaston le Beau 
now asked the king’s poriiiission, as he 
was armed in mail, to be the second to 
the “Sieur de Loup.” Permission quickly 
given brought him within the ring. 

Thus stood the champions. 0|>posite 
Gaspard’s axe was the new-comer, at 
whose left hand Kormak stood bearing | 


his rank as varl, hut not the eagle piniont 
of the son oj Odin. 

AATien they were placed Charles said, 
in a languid voice, as if he found the 
entertainment tiring, “ Why don’t the 
heralds sound the attack ? ’’ 

No sooner were the words out of his 
mouth than the liorns resounded on all 
sides. Gaspai-d flew forward, crying, “ I 
know thee, traitor, now I see the trap ! 
But G.ike le Lorr ! ” (i.r., beware tie 
Wolf}. 

A luriou.s blow from bis battle-axe waa 
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caught by Kormak, as second to the 
stranger, on his shield ; but as the 
stranger champion in return dealt his 
stroke, which Gaston sought to parry, as 
second to de Loup, its force was so tre¬ 
mendous that it cleft his shield and 
crashed thmugh Gaspard's helm. 

“ Morte de nia vie 1 ” cried Charles. 
“ Such stroke was never given by any of 
the Franks. Who is the stranger cham¬ 
pion 1 Sir Nameless, show thy face ! ” 

“ 1 am not nameless, good sir king. 
Men call me Basil in the land of 
France ! ” 

“ Nay, then,” said Charles, “ I probe no 
secrets, 1. But still it is scant courtesy 
to us who lose the day not even to know 
the name of our opponent! " 

“The name I went by in the olden 
time was Bersi, son of Thord of Tunga.” 

Here Kormak threw himself upon his 
knees before the victor, and cried, 

“ The gods be praised for this ! ” 

“ Kormak, my son, what said the mid¬ 
night visitor I ” 

" Forgive me, father, it Avas but a slip. 
See, I have cut the eagle pinions from my 
helm that waved over it aforetime. Thy 
lessons are not lost.” 

“ Kise, Kormak,” .said his father, “ there 
is but One to whom each knee should 
bend. Wor.ship is due to Him, and due 
to Him alone.” 

“ How now,” said Charles; “ there 
seems some story mi.ved up here. But 
tales like these are tedious. Methinks it 
were a better plan to seek our town of 
Paris and there dine. Which is the Duke 
d’Angantierre 1 ” 

“ ilen call me Angantyr, sir king, and 
I in rank am yarl, though one of the 
three learlers of the Northern host, where¬ 
fore thou mayest call me ‘ Dux,’ if so thou 
wilt, bu 11 love Hertog better, I.” 

“Well, then,” said Charles, “vSir Yarl 
Dux Hertog Angantyr, and Yarl Dux 
Hertog Hastings, I ask you and your 
nameless friend. Sir Basil Bersi, Yarl of 
Tunga, and his sou to dine with me in 
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Paris; we have much to say. Gentles, 
break up and move in peace on Paris, j 
Methinks this Avarfare is a strange mis¬ 
take. War is a heinous trade ! ” 

So saying, this strange phantom of a 
king, who never would nave lived in his- , 
tory but for his Norman foes, whose 
deeds have made him famous, raised up 
his languid self, and, taking a boAving 
courtier s arm, bade him lead on to where 
the horses stood. 

Kormak, close to Iiis neAV-found father’s 
side, had eyes and ears for nobody but 
him. Another life" dawned on the hoy ; 

I the Avords Avhich had been spoken over- 
1 night noAV seemed inspired and full of 
j heavenly hope; the former life seemed 
j pas.sed aAvay. 

So the train moved on, and shortly 
gained the gate of Paris, near the tOAver 
of which the Avooden belfry of the 
I vikings stood. Charles cast a languid 
j glance at this machine as he rode past, 
but never sivid a word. They entered 
Paris in silence. 

The palace in Avhich Charles dwelt 
! contained a noble hall, built, in the 
fashion of those days in France, of stone 
I combined Avith timber. There Avas a dais, 
to Avhich the vikings Avere invited. They 
dolled their armour and laid by their 
arms each in a little group, and Charles 
requested them to tiike the seats upon 
the dais nearest his own high chair, and 
all around the guests were grouped. 

During the meal the king shoAved 
: courte.sy in not referring to the Avar or 
i any questions then at issue betAA een him 
1 and the Northmen, but Avlien the cloth 
Avas dmAvii he begged Yarl Bersi, Lord of 
Tunga, to tell him, if he could, in feAV 
short words AA-hat he had suffered at the 
1 hand of Gaspard, and hoAV and Avhy they 
sought each other’s lives. 

“ He did me a foul wrong, lord king; 
he robbed me while I was avyay upon a 
viking trip of all my household joy. My 
; Avife Avas liorne aAvay on board his dragon 
j ship, and, ns I learnt, was seized by 


Englishmen and carrietl off to England. 
My tale is done. My son is found ; the 
foe to all our race is safe. That cut no 
man surAuves Avhen once it reaches him, 
I learnt it from my father.” 

Charles understood enough of this to 
turn on Bersi Avith the question, ".\rt 
thou a Christian 1 ” 

“ Good my lord, I am. My troubles in 
the North have proved my greatest bless¬ 
ing. A wandering hermit found me on 
thy coast, Avhere I was shipwrecked after 
my escape at Disar-holm, whither I had 
gone to see Yarl Angantyr and call him 
to account if the foul tale against 
him had provwl true”—the big j-arl 
smiled and nodded cheerfully—“ and 
there, it seemed, my little boy had fol¬ 
lowed in my boat and crept on shore Avitli 
me. The traitor Thorsten Yikingsou 
thought he had killed me by a coward's 
bloAv, but though 1 lay a time stunned 
and fainting from los.s of blood, I yet re- 
coA’ered sense enough to crawl away. 
And after Angantyr had come and leftlo 
ravage Helgenborg, a Danish viking came 
to plunder Disar-holm. To him I spoke, 
told him of Kyartyan’s fate and UIa’s 
unheard-of peitidy. He took my cause 
to heart, ga\'e me a passage in his barque, 
Avhich after all wa-swreckerl in Normandy. 
Hoav long I lay after the Avreck 1 know 
not, but the good Basil found me, pre¬ 
served my life, taught me the faith and 
I many useful arts. The teaching of the 
holy man sank deep into my heart, and I 
at one time thouglit to enter fully, as a 
1 hermit-monk, the Oixler of St. Benedict 
I But still there Avas a feeling living in my 
heart that I should one day meet my sou 
and aid him, for I was sure he did not. 
die. And noAv I think that 1 naA-e said 
enough to tire the king and weary all my 
friends.” 

Charles seemed thouglitfnl, hut made 
no reply. At last he raised his head, and, 
signing to the minstrels, said, "Strike 
there, narimrs ; let us have some mirthl' 
(To be (‘■oiitimud). 


ILDEPtIM THE AFGHAN; 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN BOEDER. 

Bv D.avid Ker, 

Author of " The Boy Slave in Bokhara," "From the Ilvdeon to the Feoa," etc., etc. 


W HEN Arthur reopened his eyes he 
hardly knesv whether to belies'e 
them or not. The darkness and confusion 
of the midnight battle had A-anislied like 
a dream, and the fort, noAV flooded with 
cloudless sun-shine, Aias crowded with 
Sc Indian troopers and English grena¬ 
diers, while over him stood General Cal- 
vei ley hiimsclf, and (wonder of AA-onders!) 
Mr. Summerton likeAvise. 

“/cut him I 00 .S 0 ,’’ cried Phil, trium¬ 
phantly, “ and fave the darkey Avho Avas 
going to stab him ,a tap on the head with 
my gun-stock that imule him see five 
Avays at once, I reckon.” 

“ We owe you many thanks, Mr. Wol- 
fert,” said the general, heartily, “for if 
j'ou had not managed to delay their 
attack as you did, Ave .should have been 
too late to save you, in siiite of this 
little hero.” 


CH.APTER XXI.—ALL OVER 

He dreAv aside as he spoke, and reve.aled 
to Arthur’s Avondering eyes the tigure of 
the mi.ssiiig Baji, Avhom the Avhole garri¬ 
son h.ad been abusing as a traitor. 

“ He met us just as Ave AA-ere turning 
off in another direction,” pursued the 
general, “ and the moment I heard his 
iieAVS I left Colonel Leighton Gvho had 
joined me the day before) to tinisli scour¬ 
ing the country, and came on here faster 
than [ CA-er marched before.’ 

“ Well done, Baji ! ” cried Phil. 

“Yes, he’s a tine little felloAV,” said 
General CaK-erley. “ If you don't want 
to cany him back to America Avith you, 
Mr. Summertou, I should like to take 
him myself.” 

“ "i’oii’re heartily Avelcomc,” ansAvered 
Mr. Summerton. 

' “ I lioiie yon didn’t lose many men last 

j night, general t ” asked .-krtliur. 


I “ Very few, Fm glad to say , and Are re 
j got ojir prisoner Avho is Avortli a Aj hric 
army in himself—Ilderim’s grandson, 
Selim.’ 

“ WTiat 1 tlie Black Prince ? ” criel 
Frank Leighton, coming up at that nio- 
j nient. “ Poor little felioAV ! I hope lies 
not wounded! ” 

“ Well, our fellows couldn't masterhir' 
] Avitliout damaging him a little, for he 
fought like a Avild eat; but the doctor s 
plastered him up, and he looks as brisk 
and bold as if he'd like to light the Aihote 
battle, over again.” . 

“Goot poy grunted F’riedrich I w 
maim. 

At that moment a .sohlier came to re¬ 
port that a Beluclii chief Ava-s at the gate, 
asking to speak with the genend. 

“Admit him,” said Calveiiev; aoO 
i through the glittering ranks of his eoo- 
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niies came ■with slow and stately stride 
tlie mighty figure of Ilderim Khan. 

.Sorely changed now was the Beluchi 
li ruler from that lirilliant and splendid 
warrior whom Arthur Wolfert had seen 
oaly the day before. His swarthy face 
looked worn and sunken, his gay dress 
w.as tom, powder-grimed, and stained 
with blood, and his strong right arm, 
liound up and bandaged, hung help- 
ies,sly in a scarf across his broad brejist. 
Hut with all this his look .and bearing 
were still as grand and commanding as 
ever. 

“Chief of the English.” said he, hold- 
ii;g out his left h.and to the general, who 
imusned it warmly, “we know one another 
of old, and we Ijear the marks of each 
other's swords. Thou art a warrior, and 
thou wilt kno'w how a warrior thinks ; 
thou art a f.ather, and thou wilt know 
how a father feels. Tlie child of my 
(tiughter, whom ye hold prisoner, lias 
done you no evil; behold, instead of him 
I yield myself, who have done you much. 
/ slew the warriors who guarded Sibi, 
and burned their camp, /turned aside 
the stream that brought water to your 
piriison, and killed those who came forth 
to the river. I doomed to death this man 
who .stands here” (pointing to Mr. Sum- 
morton), “and had the favour of Allah 
hren with us last night, every man 
of you should liavo died along with him. 
I am your enemy, now n.s ever. Take my 
liie, and let Selim, the light of my eyes, 
go free." 

The silence of pitying admiration that 
followed the old warrior’s appeal was 


broken by Mr. Summerton, who, seizing 
Ilderim’s liaiid, exclaimed, 

“ Don’t mention it, colonel; I guess I 
don’t bear you any grudge. You’ve 
fought us fair, and an American never 
bears malice for what’s done in fair 
fight.” 

“ And I say tlio same as father,” cried 
Phil. 

“ And so do I,” said Frank ; “ I’m for 
old Ilderim, through thick and thin. His 
talk of burning me alive was all nonsense 
—he took as much care of me as if I’d 
been his own son ! ” 

"And I do join mit you all 1 ” shouted 
Ullmann. 

General Calverley waved his hand to 
silence the chorus of voices, and called 
out to the soldiers around him, 

“ Bring Selim here.” 

In another minute the “Black Prince” I 
w.as in the .arms of his grandfather, w hile 
the general said, with an earnestness 
■which there was no mistaking : 

“ Chief of the Beluchis ! thou knowe'st 
1 many thinm, but thou hast yet to learn 
I how the English treat their foe.s. We 
! war not with children, and w'e kill no 
man who comes among us trusting to our 
honour, as t/tou hast done. Go forth 
from our camp in safety, and take thy 
grandson with thee ; and hereafter, when 
the life of an Englishman shall be at tliy 
mercy, remember this day, and spare 
him.’’ 

The grim old warrior stood for a 
moment as though turned to stone, 
gazing blankly at the speaker as if 
I doubting whether he had heard aright. 


Then lie seized the general’s brown, 
sinewy hand, and pressed it to his fore¬ 
head and heart, while a tear glistened in 
the stern eye that had looked unflinch¬ 
ingly upon death in its most hideous 
forms. 

“ Englishman ! ” cried he, “ thou hast 
given me more than Ufa I shed the 
blood of thy people in vengeance for my 
Leila, the jiearl of my heart, whom the 
English soldiers slew. Thou hast spared 
her only child, and if I ever again dr,aw 
sword against thee or thine, may the 
grave of Ilderim Khan be defiled and his 
name forgotten 1 ” 

* * ^ * 

Three weeks later the little hand of 
travellers (having left Major C.arlton in 
a fair way of recovery) parted company 
on the platform of the railway depot at 
Kuk Junction, Phil and hi.s father to 
descend the Indus to Kurachi imd catch 
the .steamer for England, Frank and II11- 
mann to return to India with Arthur and 
Colonel Leighton. 

“Good-bye, boys,” s.aid Phil, .shaking 
hands with them for the tenth time. “I 
guess we’ll hear from eacli other now anil 
then; and as we’re all given to mov ing 
aliout considerably, peniaps well meet 
again yet, somewhere or other.” 

“ And even if we don't,” rejoined Arthur 
'W'olfert, on whose breast glittered the 
Victoria Cross which had once hung upon, 
that of General Calverley himself, “ wa 
shall never forget our friends in America, 
and I know we can trust them not to 
forgot vs.” 

(the end.) 


THE LAST STRAW. 

Bv Rev. A. N. M.VLAN, m.a., f.g.s., 

Author of '*caeus and UercuUa,” "One of Mother Carej/'a Chickena,'* etc., etc, 

CHAPTEE 1. 

I T was a dull rainy day in February. ] had stood upon the ice and the ice had enjoyment overnight. The mugs of 
There had been a brief spell of frost ’ made unmistakable protest against his water put outside the bedroom windows 
jirrviously, four days of unclouded sky, i solid weight of thirteen stone six. A at four o’clock were frozen at hed-time. 
when the air seemed keen enough almost , sounding crock ran across the pond. In The air was no less crisp and bitter, 
to i-ut glas,s. the immediate vicinity of his feet stars of We h.od been furbishing up our skates. 

The ponds hod been sklmmeil over by ' spangled cracks shot out like lightnings John Carey had done a brisker business 
the first night’s frost. After tlie second ' from the hand of Jove. Dr. Porchester than he ever remembered doing before, 
the ice looked tempting; after the third j had retreated as though the Mahdi were Everything was in re,adiness ; we had 
excitement wiis rite among the hoys at ! after liitA, and had returned to bring us only to sleep through the night and 
ilighfield House. | the gloomy intelligence that it wa,sn’t dream of the exliilarating exercise, and 

skates were brought out, or hired of . quite safe—we must wait one more day. rise in the morning to enjoy the realisa- 
John C'.arey, who for twenty years past And then the wind changed, and a tion of our dreams. And now, to think 
had been making a collection of these muggy, drizzling rain set in; and our of the weather suddenly changing with- 
srticles, obtained in various ways. They hojies were e.xtmguished as by a wet out any waruiug—jumping at one bound 
were let out for the afternoon at a high blanket. from sharp frost to sudden thaw ! It was 

fate. If you hired a pair before the ice I do not think Dr. Porchester regretted too hiul ! 

liore, you might get them at half-charge the change of weather. Wlienev'er sk.at- Dismal were our looks that momlng, 

for evei-y day you kept them; but then ing was imminent his habitual complai- as dull and cheerless and eliilly as the 
tlic speculation was serious and liable to s.ance gave place to an anxious expression weather. The very smoke from the 
‘iisappointment; so they were mostly of countenance. He had never forgotten chimneys seemed to share in the general 
liinsl on the morning when skating a terrible accident that once occurred depression, coming down in whirling 
sw-med certain in the afternoon. on that same Hook pond, when two boys wreaths as if to smother the last ray of 

/Jn the fourth d.ay of frost Dr. Por- had fallen through the ice and been hope in our hearts. 

C'lcster had felt anxious. The ice certainly ■ drowneil; and though the Doctor never We wandered aimlessly about the 
'“ re; village boys were sliding on the j denieil us skating aiterw.ards when the schimlrooni, muttering ill-omened word.s 
K'nds : a few of the village masliers were [ ice was unquestionably safe, still it was j of disappointment. The lessons were a 
plunging alxiut on skates with their arms i always a grave anxiety to him; and .so i wearisome drudgery. M’hen dinner was 
workmg like the sails of a windmill, and ’ it was but natural that he should he gliul i over vvo had no taste for the common 
P'lfonning spread-eagles with uutulmred ! of the thaw. ' avocations of a wet afternoon. 'Ihe at- 

kT)-ce. ■ Others of the household took a different I tractions of “Gym” were nowhere. 

Ihe Doctor had gone down to the pond ! view of the matter. It was a very j Library-books, chess, and draughts wore 

S'Kive Hook Mill, which was reserved on grievous disappointment to many of us utterly stale. 

such occasions for our particular use. He | boys. W’e had made so certain of the j Tlie Dumpling, of whom the reader 
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alreridy knows something,* had l)een 
foremost in exiiressing his disgust. It 
was just an example of the inconsi-steney 
of hoy.s. The (Ihristmas holidays a year 
ago had yielded a fortnight’s unexcep- 
tionahle opportunity for skating, and he 
iiad utterly eschewed the exercise ; hut 
on this occasion he was bent upon it. 
This may l>e accounted for in some mea¬ 
sure by the fact that his uncle had lately 
given him a pair of skates, and he was 
anxious to prove them. He had been 
showing them to the boys and swaggering 
to no small extent about the use he would 
make of them if it only froze. He took it 
as a personal insult that the wind should 
have changed, and sought to wreak hi.s 
■vengeance upon that tickle element by 
forcibly abstracting it from the chests of 
ins companions. When this pastime be¬ 
came monotonous he hiul shuffled up to 
the matron’s room to seek any stray con¬ 
solation that might be going there. 

“ What a horrid nuisance this thaw is, 
Mrs. Towels !” 

“ Oh, my dear Master Bertram, you 
sliouldu’t say that. Think of the poor 
creatures at the North Pole, who ean’t 
ever get near a fire in the cold weather. 
How thankful they must be that it’s 
thawing.” 

“ Why don't the fools skate till they 
are warm ? I’d show them, I know ! ” 

“Ah, my dear, it’s right for active 
young gentlemen like you to be fond of 
athletic sports ; but you must make al¬ 
lowance for those who can't do the same, 
and hear the disappointment like a mam 
We all have our trials.” 

“ What are you going to do with that 
Bundle, Mrs. Towels 1” 

“ That’s some linen for the washer¬ 
woman, my dear Jinks will take it 
round by-aiid-by.” 

“ (Ill, I say, let me take it. I’ve got an 
umbrella. It's so slow stopping in all 
clay. I know where she lives.’’ 

“ It's very polite of you. Master Ber¬ 
tram, to wish to save the domestics 
trouble ; and as 1 know Jinks is busy, I 
:vui sure Dr. Porchester would not 
niind your going. Now, can I trust you, 
my dear, to go straight to Mrs. Bugler’s, 
and not get into any mischief 1 ” 

“ Oh, rather ! I'll he buck again in no 
time !” 

So saying, the Dumpling caught up the 
bundle and di.sappeared. 

He fetched liis umbrella from his bed¬ 
room, and also slipped his skates inside 
tlie bundle. Then he .sallied forth and 
ran in the direction of Mrs. Bugler’s for 
some way down the road. Her cottage 
was about half a mile oil'. But instead 
of keojiing in the right direction, lie 
branched off into a certain lane, and then 
took to the fields, and arrivetl at tlio 
nia’-7ln of .a piece of water known as 
Iligham’s Pond. It was his intention to 
enjoy a little surreptitious skating if the 
condition of thing.s admitted it. 

The pond was shallow enougli near the 
banks, and pos.sibly seven or eight feet 
<leep in the middle. The ice was just 
covered with water, but firm enough to 
the foot, 'llie Dumpling te-stial it 
gingerly .at first, and walked close to the 
edge, rhen he got bolder anil found it 
t . he nOifible. He ska^U^l once or 
^•*vice bcfc)re Fwnne y<mrs bark, and could 
is'rt alonjr ]>rrtty comfortably the last 
fimr hV He therefore bound on 

’ -kates, and with a view to the proter- 
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tion of his person he fastened the bundle 
of linen round his waist with strin". in 
such a way that should iie unfnitunately 
fall backwards the force of concussion 
might be broken by the bundle. He 
was, as we know, a lad of remly resoui’co, 
and it further occurred to him that the 
linen butler might materially lessen the 
chances of his breaking the ice by a fall. 

Cautiously enough did he first begin, 
like a monkey stealing roasted chestnuts. 
The ice was the perfection of smoothness, 
just softened by the rain to tlie finest 
nicety, so that his skates travelled over 
it witli delectable ease, and even liis 
natural clumsiness could not prevent tlie 
execution of some gniceful curves, which 
brought satisfaction to liis heart and a 
flush to his chubby cheeks. 

lie had twice made a tour round the 
^)ond, keeping close to the sides, and now 
felt conficlent that the ice wa.s firm enough 
to bear an elephant. Therefore he de¬ 
termined no longer to liug the sliore, but 
strike across boldly. 

“Oh, isn't this crackey, just! Hi 
cockolorum ! ” 

Such prosperity niiglit fain arouse ap¬ 
prehensions of Xeme.sis. 

Tlie Dumpling had been beating up 
against the wind towards tlie j^lace where 
he had stuck his umbrella in the bank. 
He now took up and opened that instru¬ 
ment, and catening tlie wind proewded 
at a rapid nite towards tlie middle of the 
pond. 

I am not going to drown my hero, 
because it would not be in strict accorrl- 
auce with historical truth ; neither am I 
^oing to make him tumble through the 
ice and be liardly rescu(‘d from a watery 
grave ; because, if ever 1 let him get 
belovv the surface, I don't think I should 
be able to cet him uj) again. But a very 
disfigreeable situation awaits liim as lie 
sails majestically onwards. 

The whole sui-face of the pond was 
covered with half an inch of rain, wliich 
rendered it uniform in apjvearance. The 
keenest scrutiny could not have de¬ 
tected any variation in tlie character of 
the ice. But towards the middle of the 
pond the process of freezing had been 
partially arrested by the wind. Tlie ice 
had been rendered uneven ; sundry float¬ 
ing pieces of stick bad become entangled 
as it froze. There were patches of very 
tiiin ice interspersed with the tinner sub¬ 
stance rbout tliis region, and it came 
about that as tlie fat boy sailed on, hi.s 
right skate went wrong over a stick, 
whereby his etiiiilibrium was rudely dis¬ 
turbed. 

His first inclination was to fall liea<l- 
foreuiost into his open umbrella ; then by 
a violent effort or recovery, even as one 

f lulls up a stumbling horse, the Tlump¬ 
ing gathered liimself together, aud threw 
liiiiisclf Viack with such emphasis that 
liis halance in the opposite direction was 
irrecoverably lost; liis legs flew uj) from 
under liim ; lii.s umbn*Ila was turned 
inside out, and he fell with a crash. The 
bundle of linen wiis not exactly where it 
should have been to break the fall. The 
fall instead broke the ice. Tbei’c was a 
great cracking commotion ; angular fmg- 
nienhs of ice rose up like ligure.s of 
F.uclid around him. Tlie Dunipiiugs 
whole sy.stem .sustained a very alarming 
.sliock. Tlie foundations of earth seemed 
sliaken. 

With tlie insfinet of self-preservation 
lie threw out hi.s leers and arms to their 
full reach, and providentially found them 


more or less upon firm ice; but th.e 
bundle now became imniei*sed in water 
where he had broki n through. Thus he 
w'as held prisoner in the .sternest iKindage. 
It was absolutely iinpos.sible for him to 
escape. If lie ventured to shift his posi¬ 
tion an ominous sound waiir-d him that 
he w as forfeiting tlie precarious support 
atlbrded to his e.xtremities by trust¬ 
worthy ice. He dart'd not even employ 
one liand and arm in getting out his 
vicket-knife to sever the string and re- 
ease tlie bundle. For had he so done, 
tlie risk would have been great of his 
subsiding entirely through the aperture. 

(2'o be ccuit/iued.) 


OUR BOOK. 

pout 

By Somerville Gibney. 

When* at football, as at cricket, 

Keep your head, l>oys, ilon’t get wild, 
'Twi.xt the goals sls at the wicket 
That is acting like a cliild. 

What’s the good of getting flurried * 
Show me tliat, am! I’ll give way ; 
M'lien a man gets wild and hurried, 

Then tpiite useless is his play. 

Mind, I do not say he lazy, 

Slack, and wanting in cajj/'i/; 

Such like play is only crazy, 

And cau ne’er succe-ssfiil l>e. 

M’liat I do say is, Be steady, 

Watchful, (piick, and sharp to act, 
Every chance to seize he ready. 

Play with coolness, play with tact. 

There are some (I say it sadly), 
Elephantine lumps of men, 

Who charge hither thither madly, 

Till there's need of tlieni, and then— 
Then they're pumped and gone to pieces. 
Proving not the slightest goo^i 
Till they've got of wind new leases. 
Heaving, throbbing blocks of wood. 

And should Mistreas Fortune kindly 
Cirant them any Hhot.s at goals. 

They w ill take tlieni fiercely, blindly, 
fSliooting far outside the fKiles, 

FIcar then, phase, my word of waming^. 
Give a thought to what I've said, 

An<i, while sloth and slacknc.ss scorning, 
Kce]) your head, Iwys, keep your head 


A Manly Word tu Bovs. 

Yor are made to he kind, l>oys, generous, 
magnanimous. 

If tliere is a hov in school who ha.s a 
clubfoot, don't let liim know you ever saw 
it. 

If there is a imor Ikiv with ragged clothe?*, 
don't talk aVuit mgs in liis hearing. 

If tliere is a lame boy, assign him sonio 
part in the game that doe.snT rc«p:iru 
running. 

If there is a dull one. help him learn hw 
lesson. If there i.s a bright one. be not envi¬ 
ous of him ; for if one Ixiy is proud »d his tal¬ 
ents, and another is envioii.s of them, tliere 
arc two great wrong.s, and no more talent tliau 
before. . . 

Tf a larger or stronger has injuroil ynu. 
and is s<*rrv for it, forgive liim. All the 
school will sliow hv their countexanew how 
much lictter it is than to have a great fmsa.— 
Horace Maun. 
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COINS, AND HOW THEY AEE FOUND. 



LITTLE distance from Fronie in I 8 O 0 tliero avos 
found by a miner goin" home fn)m work a 
hoard of 41*2 lioman coins of date just previous 
to Constantine. Tlie coins were in a heap by 
tiieinnelves, but tlie discoloured dust nrouml 
them slioweil that tliere had l)een a contain¬ 
ing vessel, of iron prolmbly, wliich had nwted 
away. Tliree years I)efore a pile of 53(5 Ko- 
Tuan coins had l^en found at Luton in Bed- 
h^rdshiro; and at Kvenley in 1854, and 
(Jundle in 1844, there ha«l been famous finds. 
At the latter jdace overatliousaml 8 i>ecimens 
were recoveretl. JjArge as were these hoards, 
they are as nothing compared to what have 
l»een found of old Koglish age. From A.D. 
810 to A.D. 900, covering about the lifetime of 
Alfrerl the Great, when the Danish invasions 
kept the king<lom in a state of terror, money 
setMus to have l)een hurie 4 l Avholesale in tliese 
islands. Jmlging from the dates of the coins 
foninl it would seem that in 847 8 ,(XX) coins 
were buried in a heap at Hcxliam; in 8(57 
some one at Kirk Oswald hi<l away 542 ; in 
8 l>‘.> at York some ono buried 3,000; in 871 
sfMiJo one at Sevington buried 70, and anolher 
}»ersi>n at l>t>rking stowed away 70<J ; in 
874' some one burie<l 2-)0 at Cn)ydon, and 
aiioriicr person 5.50 at Gravesend; in 877 
somef'ornishman hid away 114at Trewhiddle, 
near St. Anslell ; avnl In 914 some fortu¬ 
nate individual at Cuordale had no less than 
7.(KX> to hiiry in tho ground for the delight of 
the nutnisiiiatists of the nineteenth century. 
'Phese lic»ards came to light in various ways, 
ItcrhaiiH the most dramatic find l>eing that at 
('hancton in 18()5, where a jiloiighnmn work¬ 
ing close to a hedge found a root sticking out 
(!iat s(f)p|H 3 d the plough, and, giving it a long 
pull and a strong imiII to clear it away, 
lound lie had not only pulled up the root, but 
ex|K>.*;c(l to the d.ay several thousand jiennies 
tU" Kdw.ard the (.‘onfessor ami Harold Godwin- 
bon. 

Like (he gold coinage of fhe Britons, the 


PART II. 

gold coinage of the English died out. The 
last of the old English gold pieces are the 
so-called “trientes.” Silver became tho only 
currency, and continued to be so from the 
ninth century to the time of Henry iii., 
and the penny was almost the only coin. 
(Jf these pennies many hundreds exist, , 
those of Ona, King of Mercia, l>eing really 
well-executed. Tlie character of the coinage 
nn<lerAvent no change under the sole monarchs, 
and, as will be seen by our plate, from tlie 
East Anglian Ethell>ert to the eiglith Henry j 
the style is unmistakably the same. 

At Keir, in Scotland, in 18(55 there was ■ 
found a horn full of tlie pennic.s of the ' 
first two Edwanls, which hacl iloul>tless Inien ! 
dropped in a struggle by one <•£ the English 
j invadci's. 

As there is a difficulty in distinguishing 
l>etween tho coins of the first and .secoml 
William, .so there is in assigning tlie jueces to 
I the Edwards. The farthing wo illustrate in 
I No. 7 is attributed to thetirst Edward, owing 
j t<» tlie drapery on the shoulders, just as tho 
j pieces with no inner circle aro also placed 
' under his reign. The varying size of the pen¬ 
nies is accounted for, first, by the varying 
thickness, and, chieHy. by the pressure of tlie 
hard times Iwguiling tiie monarch into giving 
I as little metal in the coin as the jHiople would 
I stand. 

j In the time of Edward III. the groat ap- 
I jKjared ; and of an eariy 8j)ocinien Ave giA’e a 
I portrait in No. 8. The inscription is, “ Ed- 
I ward l). G. Itex Angl z Franc d Hvl>,’' and 
1 in it tlie sti;an;'e-looking z is none other tlian 
I the old Englbdi rune Avhicli sUkhI for “and.” 
j In the ** quarter-florin,” mven in No. 9, the 
j same motto appears. Iii No. 10 Ave have the 
j nfihle of the third Edward, a coin of great 
I interest. On the one side is the cross witli 
i K in the centre; on the other is tho shij), 
j Avhich nT)])cared on the coins in commouiora- 
' tion of the great naA'al victory over the French 
at Sluys on Midsummer Day, 1340. 

I There seems to have Ijeen no golil coinage 
amongst us from the days of the trientes to 
those of Henry ill. About the year 1250 gold 
came in as currency all over Europe. In 1252 
tliere wa.s coined the first gola florin at 
Florence, from Avhich it took its name ; an<l 
Louis IX. of France and Frederick ll. of 
Naples soon followeil the Florentines. In 
125 V Henry in. joined in the neAv movement, 
and a Avrit from Cliester on the 16th of 
AugiLst of that year revived our gold coinage 
i on tlie basis of twelve silver jiennies lieing 
I equal to ono gold piece. The ncAv coins AA'ero 
I not very cordially Avelcomed, au<l the City of 
Lomlon made such a fuss alsmt their incon- 
I A'enience that their use was ordere<l to be 
I optional instead of compulsory. They Avere of 
I pure gold, and were jiroliabiy melted doAvn 
Avholesale for sjiite or gain, as only three nr 
i four have yet lieen found. And yet there 
has l>een one good find of Henry iii. money, 
for in 18G9, Avlieirtlie Avorkinen Avere digging j 
on Tower llill for tlie Thames Subway, they | 
came ujKm a hoard of three hundred coins, ' 
cliielly jMmnies of this reign. 

But even tlie City of Lontlon had to give 
Avay in favour of tlie gold. In l.*543 there 
came the third Edward’s optional gold florin, 
j which encountered a gtiod deal of resistance, 
and next year came tlie noljlo, with Avliich 
' tlie battle was Avon. This noble AA'as Avortb 
[ the six and eiglitpencc Avhich still survives as 
' the lawyer's fee, just as the old guinea is 
judiciously kept alive by tlie doctors. The 
niotto “ luc transiens jK?r medium illorum 
I ibat” is intended for “.lesiis antem transiens 
' |K.^r medium illorum ihat” (Luke iv. 30), 
Avhich Avas considerei! to Ik* Idghly a])pro])riate 
for tAvo ieas<ins. In the first place, does itnol 
“ pa-s.s through the midst of them”? .and in 
the second, did not Kiplev, the alchemist. I 
1 when he first made gold m the XoAver, call it 


into existence Avitli “ Per metlium eoruni, 
etc. ? 

Some of these nobles liaA C C in the centre, 
for Calais, instead of the K for Edwani. 
From 1351 to 13(50 “ France ” appears on them; 
from 13(50 to 13G9, owing to tlie re.ac8 oi 
Bretigni, this title was droppeil for that of 
Lord of Aquitaine ; and from 13G9 to h>7T. 
oAving to the King of France having hrokea 
the jHiace, the title aaos resumed, ami both 
Franco and Aquitaine apiiear on the nobles. 

In 18(>4 a Jioard of nine hundred uilver 
coin.s, from Edward I. to Hemy vi., wai 
found at Hohvell in Leicestershire; and on 
the 11th of August in the same year a mill 
hantl at Ecclcs going to Avork (liscovere«l an 
earthen i>ot j>eeping out of tlie ground, in 
Avhicli there Avere no less tlian 0,217 coins of 
the time of Henry A’l. Many of these avcw 
the ao-calle(l sh(>rt-cro.s8 pennies, iu whicli 
tho cross marking the line of se^Kiration for 
the haltpeniiics and farthings is not con¬ 
tinued riglit across the coin. Owing to 
Henry VI. having lieen deposml and restored, 
tlie coins of his reign are rather contusing’, 

! and one coin at least Avas issued under liitu 
I for Avhich his successor gets all the credit. 

; This Is the gold angel, Avhich Avas first aiincd 
I by Edward IAL Avliile Henry avas in dei*(hi- 
t tion. Of this Ave give an example in No. 11. 

! The motto on the obverse of this is “ Per 
cruse tua salva ns X!*c redemtor,” whicb 
I stands for “ Per crucem tuam salva n» 
Christi redeniptor.” 

The coin took its name from the device of 
j the an^l; just ivs the sovereign took it 
I name from the full-length figure of Kin.: 

[ Henry vill., iu Avhose reign it Avas first issued. 
The first sovereign a])])eare<l in 1544. Its 
general appearance can lie gathered fnim oar 
figure No. 12. Tho niotto U “llenricSdi 
gra Angli Francie et Hiiie rex,*’ and ou the 
rcA'erse i.s tlie “i>er nietliuxii” niotto of tlw 
noble. In the earlv siiecimciw of this coin 
the jiortcullis w at the King’s foot ; in the in¬ 
stance Av© haA‘e giA'en the Tudor rase lakea 
iu phace. 

Although No. 13 on our list is not a win, 
it is wortliy of a ]dace as having a curious 
history. It Ls a medal, struck in France, 
ami Avas at one time taken for a pi^. 
money of Perkin Warlieck’.s. Perkiu 5'ar- 
beck’s it Avould seem to lie ; but, failing any 
monarch’s or pretender’s name, it cannot 
I recognised its* having been a coin in th© 

I accepted sense. 

In No, 14 Avc give ono of the best of our 
j coins, tho Oxford croAvn of Charles i., tlio 
I Latin motto round which is tho “Exurgat 
j dens dissijjcntur inimici” (Psalm Ixvih h 
I from Avhich arose the term “ Exurgat Money. 
As allowing to what straits Charles wa* 
eAciitnally reduced, Ave gnve a Pontefract 
sliilling in No. 16, and in Nt>s. 17, 18, 19, and 
20 examples of the rough and ready siege 
money, pieces of metal of no |iartioular sha[jc 
or material roiighh' 8tanq>e<l with some im- 
])rovised die. lii Ko. 24 Ave have an examp.u 
of the similar “ gun money” of James ll. In 
No. 23 Ave have the obverse of the ‘petition 
crown” of (.’liarles II. In No. 2! Aveliavea 
j fartliing of tho CommonAvealth, Avhich, how¬ 
ever, Avas a merely token coinage, for tlie 
' first legal cop|)er coinage in fc.ngland ustir- - 
; only from 1(572. Tn 1684, it is curious to me 
that the faiihings Avere of tin, liavingacom’cr 
j stml in the wntre, and tlie.«JC Avero coine«.l up 
' to the days of William ami Mar}*, 
lieen Avithdrawn from circulation in ltj'*d. 
Next to tlie CommonAveaUh farthing Aye 
one of the rare Cromwell sliillings Avitli ^ 
anchor ; on the reverse were Iavo shields 
by side, wiicnce the contemptuous nftuie 0 
“breeches money” witli Avhich liic coinoi^ 
Avas greeted i»y the Cavaliera. 

(To be fonltnu^d.) 
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RUNNING FREE.* 

A BOATING ADVENTURE IN THE SHETLAND ISLES. 





03 IE, I shall not l3e.surprised if we li.ave 
a smart breeze before morning,” said the 
minister. 

It was afternoon, and he was standing 
at bis own door looking up at the sky 
sith the weather wisdom of a Shetlander. 
His three sons were not far off, and they 
heard the I'emark. In truth it was meant 
for them ; and no sooner were the words 
uttered than Bill, the youngest, exclaimed, 
“Oh, hither, you are as cruel as the 
.Americans, you predict storms and they 
leme! ” 

“At least,” added Harry, laughing, 
“ you might say that it won't blow more 
than the Laulie is fit to meet, for you 
know we are going off for a sail directly.” 

Mr. Mitchell smiled and said he wisherl 
with all his heart that he held the post 
of ,Bolus ; and then Eric remarked, ‘‘ We 
m^t to haul the gi-it-iine that wo laid 
this momimr.” 

“Where did you drop it?” asked his 
father. 

By the Ootskerries,” was the answer. 

Mr. Mitchell gazed attentively at the 
weather signs, studierl his barometer 
hanging in the porch, and then said, “ I 
dare say you can reach the Ootskerries 
and return before there is much altera¬ 
tion in the weather, for I do not antici¬ 
pate any sudden tempest. But don’t 
(IcLay on the outward voyage, and when 
you have got in the line you can judge 
for yourselves whether you may indulge 
m any further sport without risk of being 
caught in a gale.” 

“.Ill rigiit, father,” answered the 
laddies, looking quite relieved at once, 
and hastening their pioparatioiis for a 
siwedy departure. 

There v ■ ere few things the Manse hoys 
delighted in more than an exi»edition 

I ^ niftny rendera beildcR Uoys 

1 ““' 11 * * sUlHB, are familiar with aen-ternia). it niay 
It well Uiet|)latn that “runuiiig free" nieaiis eimrly 
JO'HI te/ore lAe iriad. 


Bv Jessie M. E. Saxav, 

Author of " Futc-GibbUf "Tfto Vtitt Lav,” eto. 

CHAPTER I. 

I seaward, or to some lonely uninhabited ' 
' isle, during the ciuiet hours of night, when | 
all save the fishers and seabirds were 
asleep. You must remember that the I 
night-hours (during suimner in the Shet- | 

■ land Isles) are not accompanied by dnrk- \ 
I nets; nothing more than a mystic twi¬ 
light which does not remain more than 
two or three hours, so that the boys r.an 
no more risk at midnight than at meri¬ 
dian. Their boat .seemed a part of them- 

■ selves, and their father had confidence 
in their management of it. As for their 
little mother, she had taught herself to 
believe that her boys were safer left to 
their own instinctive knowledge of what 
they could do, and could not do, than 
hampered by maternal lul monitions re¬ 
garding the dangers of rocks and squalls, 
guns and fish-hooks. 

She packed some ferdemet (food for a 
journey) into one of the canvas bogs 
which the young lulveiiturers always 
tarried when out on a sporting ei^ai- 
tion, and she slung it over Eric’s 
shoulder, saying as she did so, “I trust 
t/ou to keep my balms out of mischief.’’ 

Eric’s eyes filled in response to the j 
quaver in Ids mother’s voice, for he well ' 
knew that her thought at that moment' 
j was of Frank, who had been riamecl the , 
“ mainspring o’ a’ mischief,” and who had ' 
always been the one to receive a merry 
caution or a gentle admonition. 

Eric kissetl his little mother more 
tenderly than usual, and for one moment 
i felt sick at heart with longing for the 
j brother who had been his close com¬ 
panion, and whose place the younger 
j ones could never fill. But when the 
I little party reached their boat (which 
Frank had named the Laulie, a word 
meaning a tot/), a more manly feeling 
; mastered weakness, and Eric consoled 
I himself by recollecting that the brave 
! boy who had lo,st his life through rescu¬ 
ing his enemy from certain death would 
have been the last person to desire a 
thought of him to cloud the pleasure of 
those he loved. 

I As for Harry and Bill, they were full 
of excitement ami delight, and took their 
I places in the boat with alacrity. The 
’ Laulie .was what is known in tlie Shet¬ 
land Isles as a fomrareen —that is, a four- 
oared skin’, about twelve feet of keeL 
pointed at stern as well as bow, light and 
I graceful in build, but well adapted for 
1 knocking about on tempestuous seas. 

' She liml been built by the .Manse Imys 
! themselves, undee the supervision of a 
clever boathuildcr, who was also a sage 
mariner. She was provided with small 
water-tight compartments fore and aft 
—an important addition to the usual 
“funiislimgs” of a fourareen. Yaspard 
Johnston was anxious to make the Laulie 
a perfect boat, and the boys worked 
earnestly under his directions. Thus 
! every board and roi)o were dear to 1 
them, and they were wont to siieak of 
the Laulie as their ladye-love, as w'cll a.s 
I their pot and plaything. [ 


Merry Frank, whose exuberant energy 
made him feel the need of feminine in¬ 
fluence more than most boys, had callixl 
the Laulie little sister," and would 
speak of the boat as if it wrere a living 
and beloved object ! 

The JIanse boys were conservative in. 
a gre.at many of their tastes, and pre¬ 
ferred to use the old-fashioned square- 
sail, which they declared “beat every¬ 
thing hollow ” when the Imat was running 
free. They were willing to allow that 
there was some inconvenience in having 
to lower sail every time you go about 
wlien on a “tacking” course, but then 
such an objection was far outweighed by 
the importance of carrying canvas that 
could be lowered at a moment’s notice. 

The Laulie had been moored at the 
little quay, which was within a stone's, 
throw of the Manse garden. Indeed, the 
boys had not been many hours ashore, 
and had left their boat ready for their 
early embarkation again, so “ in less than 
no time ” she was scudding out the voe, 
Eric steering. Bill at the totes (halyards), 
and Harry on the weather l>ow, with his. 
breechloader, looking out for game en 
route. 

A number of fishiug-boats were leaving 
harbour nt the same time and enlivening 
the way by racing each other. A more 
stirring, more beautiful sight can scarcely 
lie imagined than the fleet of white¬ 
winged buoyant yawls speeding along 
the winding fiord, guided by the most 
consummate skill, and seeming endowed 
with sentient life as they threaded their 
way through rocks and shoals. 

Perhaps you remember that the en- 


I -.V 



trance to Wester-voe was rendered dan¬ 
gerous by a reef wbicli strefclicd troiiv 
arm to arm of the fiord, leaving nothing 
but a dee|) narrow channel between the- 
rocks and the island. 

As is usual in the Shetland Isles, every 
crag of the reef had a name expressive of 
the position, or form, or inciileiit ciiii- 
nccted with the rock which bore it. Thus- 
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—Kwarta-skerry (black rock), Nord-bau 
(low, rouiulccl rock lying to the north of 
others), Vai’-staok (proiuineiit rock act¬ 
ing as lanflinark or guide), Trulya-liolme 
(the witcli’s island). 

When the tide was full, or nearly so, 
rowing-boats of light draught could j)ass 
among some of those rocks with perfect 
.safely, but it was not often that a skit!' 
under sail ventured to do so, and to 
accomplish such a feat was considered a 
great proof of good seamanship. More¬ 
over, the way to the open sea was much 
shortened by such a course, so that the 
skipper who could carry his boat through 
the skerries was sure to be tirst on the 
fishing-ground. 


CHAPTER II. 

On the evening of which I am speaking 
the tide was ebbing, and no sixareen 
dared attempt the reef, though a spank¬ 
ing breeze blew off the land in the most 
favourable direction. But there were 
one or two smaller boats, like the Laulie, 
that might have gone between the rocks 
if skilfully managed. 

One of those boats belonged to Med 
Harper, and he, being a wary, clever 
•steiu’sman, also knowing every crag 
-around his native isle, made for the reef 
witliout hesitation. The only safe channel 
lay between two large rocks known as 
the Varstacks, and all who saw the 
course Harper was on knew- that ho 
meant to attempt that passage. The 
•other small boats wisely followM in the 
wake of the sixareens flying towards the 
southern entrance to the fiord ; but as 
the Laulie came up, and passed some of 
the haaf-boats, Harry’s keen eyes fell 
upon his neighbour’s fourareen, and he 
instantly called out to Eric, “ Bear away, 
man, and take her between the Var¬ 
stacks ! ” 

Eric glanced ahead, and, noting the 
•direction taken by Harper, resolved at 
■once that the Laulie also should reach 
the open sea by that cou r.se—nay, more ; 
.should reach it first ! That would be a 
victory indeed for the Manse boys, and 
every energy was put forth to achieve 
success. 

Cripple Bartle was with his brother 
Ned, as well as two other men, and he 
said, with grin, “ The Manse boys are 
ay up for a kieve [striving for supre 
inacyj! See you, Ned! They’re coming 
this get [way]! ” 

Ned glanced back and smiled as he 
answered, “They’ve brought yon bit of 
Laulie through the stacks mair than ance, 
and they ken what thev’re aboot.” 

“ Ye;^” retorted Bartle ; “but this time 
they will hae to come after us.” 

“ I’m no sac sure o that,” answered 
Ned. “ Maister Eric is a fine hand at the 
tiller, and he's making up wi’ us now, 
hand over hand, do ye see I ” 

“Ay, but his halyards-man is nae 
maistiT o’ his trade ! ” remarked Marlak, 
one of the crew, and at his words a re¬ 
gretful shadow fell upon Bartle’s grim 
features, softening them wonderfully. 

“ Oh, diil ! ” he said ; “ puir Maister 
Frank, that was sae gleg o' ee and deft 
• > hand, is no’ at the tows. He was wint 
to handle them as weel as the best man 
.among wiz (us).” 

.\s lie spoke the truth of Marlak's ro¬ 
il irk was proved, for Bill at that iiionient 

I le the great mistake of tightening the 
V i-l: too much, when he should have 


eased the boat by the very reverse, action. 
In consequence the Laulie plunged like 
a restive horse when he feels the curb, 
and lost way, to the great chagrin of 
Harry, who snatclied the halyards from 
his brother, and, slackening them rapidly, 
caused the Laulie to careen ahead in fine 
style as before. 

By that time the crews of other boats 
had taken notice of the contest between 
the two fourareens, and great interest 
was displayed by the fishermen, who 
knew that it was a well-matched race. 

“ Ten to one on the Manse hoys ! ” a 
skipper shouted as he crossed the wake 
of Harper’s boat. 

That cry was taken up by other.s, for 
the Harpers were not popular, and the 
young Mitchells were greatly beloved. 

Ned’s professional pride was roused, 
and he e.xerted his wits to outmannuivic 
his rival. The superior skill of himself 
and crew began to tell more visibly when 
the boats came into the current sweep¬ 
ing down the channel near the reef, and 
Neds experience showed him how to 
avoid certain eddies and avail himself of 
certain side-winds. 

“Lan we heat him, Eric ?” Bill asked, 
anxiously, for he felt that his own 
hluiider hiul perhaps handicaiiped the 
Laulie, and a year before his eldest 
brother would most likely have retorted 
in a way that would have shown poor 
Bill plainly enough that defeat had come 
through him. But Eric could not feel 
resentment now, knowing that the little 
fellow was trying to emulate lost Frank, 
and to take up some of his duties. It 
may not bo genei’ally known that the 
duties of halyards-man are almost of more 
importance than those of the skipper 
during rougli weather. At such times 
skipper and halyards-man must be one 
in thought and deed, therefore must learn 
to act as if the same instinct simultane¬ 
ously guideil both ; and Eric seldom felt 
his loss more keenly than when he missed 
the one who liad seemed a part of him¬ 
self when the Laulie required careful 
handling. 

He replied to Bill’s question in kindly 
tones. "We will do our best,” he said, 
“ hut I fear we will have to give way to 
Harper if he holds on as he has been 
doing for the last fifteen minutes.” 

But at that moment Harper's Iioat came 
abreast of the .tkerry where Bartle had 
clung for dear life and been rescued by 
Frank, and the Harpers were not forget¬ 
ful of that circumstance. 

“ Ah,” said Bartle, “ there’s the tap o’ 
yon woefu’ skerrv coming almne the 
water. Where wall 7 hae been this day 
but for the brave boy that’s gaen to 
Godl” 

Ned turned his eyes on the rock round 
which the ebbing sea was softly riiijiling 
as it receded, leai ing the tang-covered 
crown of the skerry glistening under the 
sunset rays, and his heart throbbed pain¬ 
fully as he recalled the fearful hour when 
he and the minister )mlled to the rescue, 
aided by the hoys who now were com¬ 
peting with him for first place in a race. 

Ferhaps Ned Harper’s retrospective 
thoughts interfered with the duty imme¬ 
diately requiring his attention, for the 
sheet slackeneil in liis hand, the tiller 
wavered for an instant as it might in the 
fingers of a tyro. 

“ Hullo, Ned ! T.ook what ve’re after! ” 
Marlak shouted. Too late ! ’I’he boat was 
oil' her course, grazed a rock, and to pre¬ 
vent further accident the sail hiul to he 


lowered at once. A wild shout of de¬ 
rision rose from the haaf-boats as 
Harper’s blunder was noted, and the 
Laulie fiew past her rival. Bill sprang 
to his feet and mockingly flung a roll¬ 
over the stern, while Harry called out, 
“ Shall we take you in tow through the 
Varstacks ? ” A grim smile flitted over 
Ned’s face, and he excliauged a meaning 
glance witli Bartle, who understood it all 
in a moment, and was generous enough 
to hold his tongue while rememliering 
that he owed his life to the Manse boys. 

But Marlak and Lowrie did not take 
their defeat in such a philosophic manner, 
and reproached Neel in rough language 
for not being more alert though it was 
only a bit of fun. 

As for Harry and Bill, they were en¬ 
chanted with tlieir success, and not at all 
re.ady to acquiesce in Eric’s decision that 
the race was won by a mere accident. 
“Something must have happened,” he 
atfirmed, “to make Ned lose ground in 
such a clumsy maimer and wlicn Ned’s 
boat appeared in the offing, Eric lay-to 
and hailed it to inquire wdiat had gone 
wrong—a courtesy which the men highly 
appreciated. 

“Naothing ami.ss,” said Bartle, quite 
cheerfully ; “Ned was drciuning or the 
like. He does no' aften leave his weather 
wit at hamo.” 

“No, that he doesn’t,” replied Harry, 
heartily, “ and if it had not liecn for—” 
Here Ned interrupted by a.sking, “Are 
ye going fram [tar to sea], young gentle¬ 
men 1 ” 

“ Oh, no,” Eric replied. “ We are only 
hound for the Ootskerries to haul our 
line.” 

“ Keep an eye upon the weather, then,” 
said the careful fisherman. “I dont 
think there will he much done at the haaf 
this vaige ” (journey). 

Then the two boats p.arted, and the 
Laulie was soon dancing towards her 
goal accompanied by a wild troop of 
white-maned sea-horses. 

(To be continued.) 
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CUKLIEU BOG. 

By G. JIanville Fexn, 


"XtTiiAT was it? Wliat could it 1)C? 

V V Was it true that there were strange 
uncouth creatures hauiitiug the bog in 
tlie darkness of the night 1 

I could not tell, only shiver with dread 
as tliat strange wild sound c.ame sweep¬ 
ing close to me and then faded away. 

It was such a cry as I had never before 
heard—a booming deep-toned bellow, as 
■of some hungry creature whose instinct 
had given it notice of my helpless state, 
and 1 felt for the moment th.at I was to 
be attacked and made its .prey. 

Then superstition took hold of me, 
and, with an icy sweat gatheriii.g on my 
brow, I listened to the awful sound, 
and wondered, as I fancied it was like the 
hollow heart-rending groans of some one 
in distress, whether the .spirit of the 
poor ,Saxon woman really did roam by 
night ov(!r the moor. 

Perliaijs it was somewhere close bj' me 
that she had sunk in, and — 

“ Oh! it’s too horrible,” T said to 
'my.soif. “I won’t think about it;” and 
I uttered a sigh of relief directly after, 
for tlie sound had ceased. 

“ It w.as fancy,” I said to niv.self; and 
the.n I listened again, for a curious low 
Ijiliing sound arose—a soft musical kind 
■oi whistle that seemed to come from 
a great distance off, then from close by, 
ihen it api)eared to he at my back, then 
<111 my right, and I was wondering what 
it meant Avhen it suddenly struck me 
that I knew what that strange ventrilo- 
spiial piping sound was. I had heard it 
often on damp warm autumn nights; and 
1 lia<l confinii.ation directly, as a regular 
chorn.s of cro.aking rose all around. 

Frogs ! ” I said, with a lan.gh. “How 

could I he so foolish n.s to-” 

1 stopped short, chilled again, for once 
more the horrible sound, to which I could 
give no name, neither could 1 locate, 
r ise from a distance and tloated high in 
air. 

“ It can’t be a bird,” I muttered. “Xo 
bird would make a noise like that,” for it 
was such as soiiie winged beast or marsh- 
dragon of the ancient i>rehistoric time 
might have uttered as, bat-like, it 


4 uthor i/f '* Til* Silver Caiion," “ In the Kiti'j't A'ame,” ei 
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swooped about upon its hideous leathern 
i wings. 

1 Jiijmii — Heat — burr—rumf It was 
horrible. And as it came and went the 
semi-fluid bog ceased to chill me, and I 
longed to wijie the drops from my face. 

The awful sound ceased, and 1 uttered 
a cry of joy, and shouted, 

“ Help ! Here ! Help ! ” 

For there, not far away, I saw a light 
approaching. Some one with a lantern 
wa.s in search ofTHoi'and I shouted again 
and again, and then stojiped with a cry 
half uttered, for there was no answer 
to my call for help, and the light had 
gone. 

I shrivnk down as if something had 
struck at me just then, for there was a 
loud whistling, whirring .sound close over 
' m,y head ; hut I knew directly that it 
wa.s oul,y a dock of some kind of wild 
duck that had swept l)y, and I could 
understand that, though 1 could not make 
out the horrible bellowing roar which kejjt 
coining and going, now far distant, now 
seeming close at hand. 

Then m.y heart gave a leap once more, 
for 1 saw the li^it reappear not fifty 
. .yaixls away, and 1 shouted out loudly, 
but only once, for it was no lautei-n, and 
something seemed to be ruffling ni.v hair, 
and a sensation arose as if cold‘lingers 
were lightly creeping over my scalp. 

For it was no lamp, hut a jiale lambent 
flame of a faint bluish tint, and it 
flickered and played close to the surface 
of the ground, rose over the bushes, and 
then .seemed to stop almo.st stationary in 
ona particular spot. 

“ It’s Wili-o’-tlie-wisp,” I thought; and, 
as I watched it, another light appeared 
behind, and tlien tlie one 1 had seen first 
divided, and all three went playing over 
the surface of the earth. 

■ It wixs very still now ; not a breath 
of air was stirring, and as 1 gazed upon 

I the .strange sight the air seemed to have 

■ grown wainier, while the little lambent 
flames wont flickeiing here and theie, 
just as no many butterflies would play 
aliove the flowers upon n, sunny day. 

Yes, I knew it was tVill-o'-tho-wisp, and 


j I ran through all the stories the servant 
had told me about its being seen some¬ 
times upon the hog ; how it was a wick«l 
sprite who led peojile astray into dan- 
• gerous parts, where they sank out of 
sight and were never seen more. 

Superstition was getting fast hold cf 
me with its maddening terrors, when 1 
remembered how often .Tack liolaus and 
I had laughed at the ide.a, and declaml 
] that there never was anything of the 
kind. 

[ “ But,” I .argued, “ that was in broad 

daylight. If Jack .llobins were here now, 
be would think differently perhaps.” 

Suddenly one of the lights disappeared, 
and then the two approached closer, and 
seemed to go hehiiid something dark— 
perhaps a clump of reeds, or rise they 
went out. At all events, only one re- 
aiijieared, and that came so near that I 
felt as if 1 must struggle to get free, for 
it was horrible for that strange light to 
come close and pi'riiaps touch me. 

I 1 could see the lamhcnt flame so plainl.v 
now that it aiipeared like the gas I h.id 
seen my father make in some of lii.-! 
chemical experiments; and then, just a.s 
ni.V horror was re,aching an uiiliearabk 
point, I remembered how he had said 
that it was quite possible that .some ga.'cs 
! might float in a luminous way over the 
bo.g invisible liy day, visible hy night 
“And tliat's what this is,” 1 cried 
aloud, to give myself courage; and the 
light was gone. 

I There was the bellowing roar again, 
! though, but distant; and while I was 
listening to it I suddenly fancied that 
I could make out a tuft of reeds that I 
had not .seen before, and on looking 
sharply to my right I could see a pale 
faint light in the eastern sky—a hglit 
i which seemed to bring with it such ho]ie 
aiul promi.se that my head went down 
till it rested upon my hands close to tlie 
cold wet moss, and once more the tears 
' svelled from my eyes ascertain words fell 
] from m.v lip.s, and when at last I raised 
my heiul again, 1 felt that help would 
come and that I should escape. 

^ (To be coniinuod.) 


MODEL YACHTING IN 1885 AND 1886. 


flliiE Liverpool dill) now occupies a very | 
X ]»ro!ninent ■jjositlon. At tlie 

on tl»c lioiind Pond last June, 
tlie ]>rize was carried oil by the 
H iu'wlel built from tlie desijni ]mblishetl by 
Ml*. Dixon Kcnip, in the “Ficdd” for A])ril 
'2(k D>71). for a full jxrown ten or live. Three 
otlier Liverpool biiats Avere in the fleet, whicli 
c'li! I printed fifteen in all, five boats eohtin;' 
from the Stiqientiiie, fom* from the London, 
imir from the LivcrjMiul, and one from the 
Motlud Vaclit Sailing Association. The 
mati li Avas due to the initiative of the Ser¬ 
pentine Club, but it was sailecl under the 
rules of the Duuhfn. The AAiiul Avas not 
satisfactory, bnf the racin" AA'a.s well 
tfiuethcr, Winnipeg lfc»ng A’ery closely run 
lor fii>t prize by ilie r^erpentine Mischief. 


(CofUon/efi from 311.) 

Another open 10-tonner race took place on 
Sefton Lake, on SenteinlKir 0th, in Avbich 
eighteen boats starteu, three of tiiem hailing 
from the Ser})entine. The wind then avow 
strong and sipially, and after a close contest 



c.arried firt' hy the 30-tonner Aurelie. This 
endctl the season pToj»er, hut a series of 
autumnal matches iiegan, in the first of 
Avhich the .30-tonner Dolpliin s^iiled Avitli the 
; forties atid l>eat them; and what the forties 
I are like m.ay l»o judgetl from the Thetis, 
Avhose lead keel Aveighs Solh ! 

The cluh, of course, liad some steamer- 
racing. A handicap was run off in Septem- 
l>er, in Avliich there were seven starters; 

I Swallow, 48in. on the water line ; Premier, 


60in,: Vampire, ft2in.; Maude, 6fiin.; Grey¬ 
hound, 70in.; liritannic, 74in., and Snark. 
the renowned, 82in. The limit Umt kefit her 
lead till almojst the end, when tlie Snark 
passed her and aa-oh hy a yard. Maude being 
a good third. In Novcnilier another Imniu 
ca]> Avas successfully steamwl, in Avhiru 
Suark again Avon, her time f<ir the five hun¬ 
dred yanlfi being 4 min. 2 secs. 

Our notes on the Round Pond Kegattn 
ougiit, perhaps, to li.aA-e accoinpanitM wlwt 
w’c have to say of the London. It wa-s held 
on tlie Lon<lon water, and live of the Lond'ui 
Isiats bjok part in it. Of those, one, the 
lolanthe, was a 10-fonncr. but tlie other feur 
, Avere 240-l)oafs cla^’sed, a-s Ave }K»inted ‘Hit 
I last year, a.^ 7-tonners. They were, of cour^. 

[ overmatched, a.s no seven can hoi»o to hold a 
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len, unless the ten is a very poor specimen, 
^vhicii the tens that came to KeiLsinj^ton were 
Tiut The Queen Mab* one ot the most boau- 
tiiu! of models, eitliera.s cutter or Bermudian, 
.ifenedtlie year with lier fii^t win, and the 
.Nui«se<|uent honours were ]»retty evenly divided 
letweentlie Ariel, Keeiwake, Eleanor, Ranae, 
and the Milly, wliose lines, like those of Queen 
Mab, are now public proj>erty. The London 
molels fonn a line Heot, and are well wortli 
a trip to Kensington on a Thursday to see. 
IJ^ides those we have named, Galatea, 
Violet, Amy. Lizettc, ClmiuiUi, and Pearl 
came well to t)ie front. 

Manchester his a new and \igorou.s club 
'ncce<*ifnlly binned in spite of a jietulant 
laffof prejudice—tlie unhappy Boreas having 
icen left whinnKjring in <lismay» discovering 
to liis sorrow that his sf^nall was harmless, 
and that the mmlel yachts of tlie present 
differeil considerably from the 4-incher that 
in early youth lie blew across the water-butt, 
like the Liver[«)ol, the Manclicster lias gone 
in for steamer-racing. At the regatta at 
leveashulme Printworks Re.servoir the first 
raw proved a walk over for the newly- 
launched Daniel Adamson, 84in. over all, 
whose fittings and machinery were descrilied 
by her owner in “The Mcniel Y.ichtsman ” 
for Noveinl'er. In sailing tlie chief winners 
were Genesta and Daisy, Geiicsta carrying 
of Mr. Lingard’s challenge cun, and Daisy, 
thi* crack ten, taking nearly all the rest. 

The Mo<lel Yiicht Sailing Association .sig¬ 
nalised the past season by tlie introduction of 
«. new class of 42in. Iwats, one of which, the 
^^neenie, raced in the Inter-club Regatta as a 
ten. It was, if we mistake not, tliis cluli 
that in concert with the Clapham first intro¬ 
duced thc.se inter-clnb matches, and if so, it 
lie gratifying to its older membera to 
liml how the idea has grown. Among the 
winners of the year we find ..-Eolia, Harry, 
■and Brilli.'uit; and of the now class Naiad 
'‘.'eim to have been most successful. 


The 1835 season of the Ncw.sham Club Is I 
noteworthy for tlie introclncthm of trimming [ 
contests, workeil very nuicli on the principle 
of quoits or curling, the boats licing started 
towards a lixetl mark on the oppo.sitc shore, ' 
and the one grounding nearest to it being i 
counted as first. This new game must afford 
capital ])ractice in seamanship, and might 
I be generally introduced with advantage. 

[ With the Liverpool Gluh cn Hefton Lake and 
the Newsham Club at Newsham Park, Liver- 
I jxMil ha.s two flourishing clubs, ti»e latter 
i owing iimcli of its promise to the energy of 
the late secretary of the Belfast. 

The Port Glasgow is a new Scotch club 
sailing large boats and measuring on tonnage 
principles. One of the fleet is an SO-ton 
schooner, the Don Juan, which is, we liclieve, 
the largest model at present afloat. She 
was, however, not very lucky, an<l tlie chief 
I boats of the club for the year were Stella, a 
i 40 ; M,aggie, a 51 ; Lady of the J>ake, a 40; 
and Galatea, a 51. 

Portsmouth held its regatta on the water 
in the Gosport Recreation Ground, and tlie 
entries were divided into four classes ; 20in. 
and under, 30-iii. and under, 40in. and under, 
and i50in. and under. In the first class tlie 
race wa-s won by Tit Willow, witli Lorna 
secoinl ; in tlie next Polyanthus was first, 
with Milliceiit seconrl: in the^ext Nina was 
fii'st and Will-o’-the-Wisp second, the Ariel [ 
I that raced at Cowes as a 3()-tonncr lieing last. I 
I In the race for the bigger Ixiats the winner 
turned up in Pandora, Alaliel, that figured so 
prominently os a 44-tonuer at Cowes, being 
a gootl second. 

Tlie Serpentine, under fhe commo<ioreship 
of Mr. Dixon lvemi» and tlie seorctaryshiii of 
Mr. J.,ear, liad an eventful sea.suii in 18S5. i 
The Daisy's trip to Nice was a success. The , 
English representative sailed riglit away from 
the large fleet of foreigners and liemme the j 
easy winner of tlie gold medal, the diploma, 
and the hundred francs. The trip of the j 


(Quickstep, Mischief, and Muriel to Liverpool 
was not so successful in the prize-winuiii-r 
way, but did much to promote the harmony < f 
the elulis which had already received such en¬ 
couragement from tlie Kensington meeting. 
At the Round Pond the club wjvs rc]»reseiit‘;>l 
by Muriel, Mischief, Blue Bell, Octoroon, ami 
(Quickstep, Mischief proving the Ijcst of tijo 
five. Quickstep began her career unfor- 
timatcly. At her fimt race, sailed in a gals 
of wiml. she sank in fourteen feet of water, 
from which she was rescued to win tlirec lir.st 
prizes and prove the liest lO-tonncr of lie 
year. In the 15-ton class tlie lionuurs were 
Taken by Star of Hope anti Lorna. At llie 
beginning of the year tiie Serpentine cliangod 
its system of merusuremeiit to tlic incli to tlie 
foot scale, and powerfully heljied on the re¬ 
form begun by the Liverjjool. 

' The Serpentine is one of the oldest clulis; 
the Southampton is one of tlie newest. It is, 
however, progressing apace, ami is rejxirtcd to 
have twenty lO-tonncrs building for ISStl T< 
is fortunate in the possession of a throe-miie 
course, so that their trials ought to be fnmt- 
worthy; and if Southampton M’ater cannot 
turn out a likely winner of a yacht race 
we shall indeed l>o suipriscd. * Amongst 
the best boats of the year may Ik* men¬ 
tioned Ethel, Stella, 'Maggie, WiJge<jij, 
Irex, and Tara. 

The Lister sailed some very full matclios 
during the year, and lias an excellent outlook 
for the comiim season. Its Ijcst l>oats wmo 
Etna, Dream, ^lerinaid. Lena, and May. But 
here we must end our third annual survey of 
the moilel yachting seasons, ami we caniujt ilo 
so more in the intere.st of the sport than by 
directing attention to our correspondem’e 
columns where in answer to an inquiry we 
have given a list of the leading clubs and tli** 
addresses of their secretaries to whom a]»pb- 
cations should be f>ent by tliosc seeking i.tcm- 
bersliip, 

(THE END.) 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

By PBOFE.SSOK IIoFr.MANN, 

Author of '* Modern Ma'jic," ** Draicing-room AmuteTnentsf etc., etc. 


XIV.—SUNDRY PIECES OF .MTAR.^TUS FOR COIN TRICKS—TIIE BLACK BOX AND V-VKISIIING COINS. 


HIS U a little rnnn<l elamy box al>out an 
inch and a half high by two in (li.ameter. 
U a fashioned alike at top and bottom, and 
in general ap|»oaranco as shown in Fig. 0, 
It lia» t^vo lids, Bo as to ojien liotli at top and 
"'ilom, )int this fact in carefully concealed, 
buhmtliebo.x projier is a moveable lining 
<'1 tin, shown in section in Fig. 7. It in of 
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such a size as to accnmmo<latc ten 
placed one 11^)011 anotlier. The bot- , 
w raise<l about a sixteentii of an inch, 
ina on turning the lining iqiside down it will 
w foiiml that in the cavity llius left liencath 
^ single shilling is cemented, giving the 
lining, when in this jiosition, the ap- 
filled with sliillings. 

^ 1 l.i'i“apl>aratu.s Is used for the ]iurposc of 
setting secret jmssession of a number of 
^ 'illingH. The iierforraer announces that for 1 
1^'piirjKKie of the trick he is about to |>er- 
"uii he requires, »ny. ten shillings, which lie 
pTci'Oisa to liorrow from tlio company, and 
•''a(“«(»nlingly proceeds to collect them*in the 
‘cing of his little ebonv Ikix, meanwhile 
[he 1 k>x itself on his table. Having 
nwted the coins, he says, “I shall now 


place these ten shillings in this little black 
oox.” Aft he turns to his table to pick up 
tlie Ik)x ho secretly turns the lining over, 

I thereby bringing it Ixittom upiKjnnost. 

I Wlicn. a moment later, he apparently places 
I the lining with (he shillings just collected in 
I the ebony box, the coins are left in the palm 
of his liand (wliicli bo hollows a little so os lo 
conceal them), what is really placed in tlie 
Ik)x lieing the empty lining upside down, with 
tlie single shiliiiig visible. Ho places tlie 
Imx, still ojKiii, in view upon the table, and 
walks off, under ])retcxt of fetching some- 
thing, or any other convenient excuse, and 
during Iiis momentary absence places the 
borrowed shiiliiigs in the inner compartment 
of the plug-box. or in the nest of Isixes (to l>e 
presently described), for subnequent magical 
I production. 

M’o will suppose, by way of illustration, 
that he has placed them in the plug-lxix. A 
few sccomls suffice for this ^mrpose, and he 
returns to his autlience, Ixix in one liand 
and ]»lug in the otlier. “ Here,” ho says, 
“ladies and gentlemen, I have a liltlo brkss 
.Ikix ; you can sec for yourselves that it i.s 
perfectly empty. I will close it, and liand 
it to some Imly or gentleman for safe keep- 
ing.” (Here he pushes the plug home, tlie 
bottom Ijeing puslied out, ns de.scril>ed in 
my last paper, into Ida haml.) “Who will 
Like charge of it? You will? Thank you, 
sir. ^ Plea.se to hold it well up, tliat all may 
sec it; and please observe, lauios and gentle- 


! men, that I do not again touch it till tb.e 
! clrise of my experiment. Now I will t;ibe 
, this other little Ijox, containing the siiilliii-s 
I you liave kindly lent me, and carefully dorse 
I It. Pray see that up to the host inoiiienl the 
I coins are still there.” He brings tiie liox 
' fonvard, with tlio single coin still vLible, 
and puts tlie lid carefully 011 , tlicii holds the 
1k)X at arm’s length in the loft hand, in so 
doing turning it over, so a.s to bring the other 
lid uppermost. Then, faking his wand in 
the nglit hand, ho solemnly says, “ First 
coin, Tia.ss ! Second coin, mss f Tliinl coin, 
pOift ! ’ And so on with the whole numl'or, 
each time touching the little 1k)x with the lip 
of Lift wand, and finally opening it, and 
showing the lining (now reversed) emidy, 
M'hile on ojieiiing the plng-lxix flic wlmio of 
the coins arc found tlierein. A duplicate 
lining, without the shilling at bottom, is su]i- 
plied witli the lx)x. There is little ditlicnlty 
in sulistitutihg this for tlie trick lining, when 
the whole may again l>e handed for examina- 
! tion. It is liost to hnn<l the box omii. as 
the secret of the second lid is thereby less 
likely to lie discovered, though if tliis should 
hapiien it will give but little clue lo the 
working of the trick. 

It is a goml jilan to wrap the coins in a 
little piece of soft jiajicr lK?foro jilacing lliem 
in the secret oonqiaiimcnt of tlie pliig-lKix, 
and to place a. similar luece of pa|>er openly 
in the empty Ixix. This not merely cnbances 
the apparent uiarvelluusues.s of the feat, but. 
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which is still more important, prevents the 
coins prematurely iKjtrayin^ tlieir presence by 
sound. 

THE RATTLE-BOX. 

Another useful little apparatus for secretly 
obtaining possession of a coin is known as 
the “ rattle-l>ox.” This is a little Hat inaho- 
irany box with a sliding H<l, three inches in 
length by two and a (quarter in breadth, and 
three-quarters of an inch deejs a.s shown in 
Fig. 8. On casual ins])eetion the l)ox looks 



Fig. 8. 


innocent of all mechanism, but on closer ex- 
amination it would i>e noticed that the 
internal depth of the box is only half the 
external depth, an«l that the inner bottom 
comes just level with the end-piece, so that 
if the tx)x is held as shown in the fi^re, 
sloping slightly downwards towards the hantl 
tliat holds it, a coin dropi>ed into the lx)x 
will forthwith slide down to the opening, and 
thence into the palm of the hand, the lid 
masking the operation. Thb, however, is 
only h^f the secret. Between the .true and 
false bottoms of the box lies a tongue of zinc, 
normally held fast, and so kept silent, hut 
tenitmrarily released by jSressure on one end 
of tlie lM)ttom of the ix*x, under which cir¬ 
cumstances, if the box be shaken from side 
to .side, it will rattle, exactly representing 
the souml that wo\ild be made by a coin in 
the lx)x. 

The performer, liorrowing a coin, asks the 
lender to drop it in the lx>x, when it forth¬ 
with slips out into his hand. Closing the box, 
he presses the bottom and gives it a shake, 
when the (.supposed) coin is lieard to rattle. 
Ho then places the bo.\ upon the table, and 
dis|M)ses of the coin os may be necessary for 
Ins trick. When all his arrangement.^ are 
made he again takes tlie box in his hand 
and gives it a final rattle, proving to all ap- 
peamnee that the coin is still thei-e. He then 
“passes” it to its intended destination, and 
the box being opene<l is found empty. 

The usual cost of the black Imx and rattle- 
box is in each case eighteeni^nco. 

{To b« continued ) ^ 
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The Spanish Arvada. 

In the stirring ballad on this subject In onr last 
Monthly Part we gave an engm^ine of Mr. Seymour 
Lucas's Academy Picture, Famous Game of 

BowI«." In doing so we accidentally omitted to men- 
ti-’ii that the copyright of this valuable picture belongs 
to Jlr. Arthur Lucas, art publisher, of New Bond 
.Street, by whose kind permission the copy appears In 
our colurous. 


A Plater.—Y on will find an article on the early his¬ 
tory of football in our Slarch part for 1S3S. 

X. A. Z.—Model blocks and fittings can be obtained 
from .Stevens's Model Dockyard, AMgate; or Bell's 
Model D<Krkyard, Heet Street. Write to the shops 
fur price list. 

.1. S.-Tho •* ITea'lless” —not ‘Mleedless*’ —" Ilorse- 
man,” Is by Captain Mayne Reid, and c.'in be ol>- 
t^iined from any bookseller in editious at varions 
prices. 
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A. Park.—T he traininp-sblps for officers are the Ton- 
w.'iy at Liverpool and the W'orcester at Oreenhitlie, 
the fees for which average £50 per annum. For 
f<>ree.nstle hands the ships arc the Clio at Bangor, 
the Gibraltar at Belfast, the Formidable at Portis- 
heiid, the llavaniiah at Cardiff, the Murs at Bundec. 
the Cumberland at Glasgow, the Southampton at 
Hull: the Akbar, Indefatigable, and Clarence at 
Liverpool; the Arethusa, Chichester, Warspite, Corn¬ 
wall, E.\niouth, and .Shaftesbury In the Thames ; the 
Mount E4lHCunjbe at Plymouth, and the Wellesley 
at North Shields. The Akbar, Clarence, and Corn¬ 
wall are reformatory ships. 

Alpha.—F or the dimensions of your twenty-fire feet 
boat take those of the twenty-four inch model given 
by Mr. Ashworth in the second volume. 

\V. Ward.— 1. The difference between brevet rank 
and substantive rank is that with brevet you get 
merely tlie honour, while with substantive yon get 
both the honour and the pay. 2. Yes. 8. Such 
things arc medals, not coins. The coinage is inde¬ 
pendent of popular festivals. 

J. T. G.~l. All linear measurements for flve-tonners 
are 0 6 those of tens, and the linear measurements 
of the tens are 1*25 those of the fives. The design 
for a ten can thus be mode to answer for a five by a 
little ca1rulatii>n and merely altering the scale. 

2. The “Model Yachtsman ’ is published at ICl. 
High Street, Hull, and 5i. Old Bailey, London. It 
costs twopence per month..or half a crown a year, 
post free, from Mr, T. Orassam at the Hull address. 

3. The fiiilowiiig is a list of the leading Model Yacht 
Clubs, with the addresses of their secretaries :— 

Belfast—ilr. James Gardner, fl. Old Park. Belfast. 
Boston—Mr. A. J. Stevenson, 45, Market I’lace, 
Bostbn. 

Bronghty Friny—Mr. Geoi-ge Ritchie, 17, Ambrose 
Street, Bmughty Ferry. 

Clapham—Mr. II. R. Gir«ilestone, 4, Prima Road, 
Stockwell, a.E. 

Cowes—Jlr. U. T. Maw, West Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
Dundee—Mr. Alexander Ogg, SO, Raglan Street, 
Dundee, 

Gateshead—.Mr. A. Newall, Field House. Gateshead. 
Glasgow—Mr. D. JlcNicoll, 35, Clarendon .Street, 
Ghiagow. 

Greenock—Mr. N. McKechnio, 19, BclvHle .Street, 
Oreenock. 

Grimsby — Mr. W. Barrett, Sea View Terrace, 
Grimsby. 

Hartlepool—Mr. J. R. Tliompsnn, 32, Thomas Street, 
West Hartlepool. 

Kensington—Mr. G. if. Webb, Cl, Lambeth Palace 
Road, 8.E. 

Kiogston—Mr. H. F. Reynolds, 12, Milton Terrace, 
Anlaby Road, Hull. 

Liverpool— Mr. T. H. Hodd, Club House, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

London—Mr. H. B. Pring. 66. Mark Lane, E.C. 
JIanchester—Mr. H, Robshaw, iso, M'elllDgton Road, 
Heaton Norris. Manchester. 

>iodel Yacht Sailing Association. Mr. W. 0. Hastings, 
8, North Terrace. Thurloe Square, BTomptop. s.w. 

■ Newsham-Mr. E. R. Williams, 110, Heracnel Strci t, 
Evepton, Liverpool. 

Port Glasgow-Mr. Alexander Murray, 1, Houston 
Street. Port Glasgow. 

Ryde—Mr. C. Bulstrode, Esplanade Gardens, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 

Serpentine—Mr. H. Lear, 13, North Street, West¬ 
minster. s.w, 

Southampton—Mr. C. A. Capper, Beeehwood, Hill 
Lane, Southampton. 

Torbay—Captain Phillipps, Eelwinstowe. Torquay. 
Victoria—Mr. W. 8. Melville, 9, Frederic Place, 
Bow, K. 

Etruscan. — The casts are made with ialnglass. 
Steep the isinglass in water till it has swolleu consi¬ 
derably, aud then mix It with brandy till you have 
the paste. You will find that the brandy makes the 
cast hanl. Some of the most beautiful casts of coins 
can be produced in isiuglsss, and the process is the 
simplest of all. You can get the isinglass from any 
grocer or druggist. 

Black Paint. —Instead of enamel, get some black 
Japan from any carriage varnish manufacturer. 
There are some shops In fxmg Acre where you could 
obtain It. You could make a goo<l black yourself by 
mixing vegetable black with gold size, and varnish¬ 
ing it afterwards with copal varnish. 

W. T. M.—When there is much waiery vapour In the 
air owing to the radiation w'hen the dew jioint is 
' below freezing, yon get a white frost; and this can 
only take place when there is little wind and few 
clouds. When the radiation is not enough to charge 
the atmosphere with mineoas vapour you get a black 
frost: and this generally occurs when there is a 
steady wind from the north, north-east, or east. The 
absence of moisture and the presence of steady wind 
are signs of settled weather, hence black frosts last. 
The presence of moisture an'i the absence of wind 
are signs of unsettled weather, hence white frosts 
generally end before the third day. In short, you 
may look on a white frost as denoting a change of 
w eather. 

R. F. H. R.—Always stop the cracks between the 
Itoards before you stain the floor. In summer-time 
the room may U' pleasant enough, but in winter you 
will fintl a draught pouring i«to the room tlirouph 
every crack, and unless yon throw rues over the 
whole lloor or stop up the cracks, you will be unable 
to get the room w*»rm. For the larger cracks use 
slips of luth, for the smaller use patty. 


W. H. K.—The presence of the fleur-de-lis on a cMn of 
the Edwards shows that it cannot be of earlier date 
than Edward iii. See our articles on coina 

Concertina.—A n English concertina would cost about 
six guineas, but you might get a secood-haad oae 
for half price. A German concertina may coat any¬ 
thing from one shilling up to fifteen. 

Scotch Coin.—No. 1 is a quarter-merk of James Tt; 
No. 2 is a twopenny-piece or turner of Charles i. 
You will find photographs of both in )Ir. Cochnn- 
Patrick's Ite.autiful book on the Scottish Coinage, 
published by Edmonstun and Douglas. The otber 
things on the plate ore not coins, but what tbt 7 are 
we do not know. 

A. C. OTI.—The French fleet attacked Brighton, then 
called Biigbthelmstone, in 1545. You will flod a 
picture of Utc event lit the British Mus«\im. The 
town was also attacked and burnt by the ITeoch m 
1614. and it was In reveuge that Sir John VVallop 
burnt twenty-one villages and towns in Nonaandy. 
In 1545 the French were beaten off. There Is a 
notice of the affair in Hollnshed. 

L. H. Watson.—I t is an American custam to spell 
honour “honor," labour “labor,” etc., eti Tb»- 
idea is that the words having come to us from the 
Latin should be spelt in Latin fashion, and so tarts 
letter. The pronunciation, however, is not quit'- 
the same in both languages ; and the sound of the 
“u" which the words took on their way to cs 
through Norman-French has not been lost Ara-f 
is certainly WTong, for there is no such Latin vonl. 
and we get it from armure. Neighbor is also wrooc, 
for neighbour is old English, and the “oa" is Ilf 
modern form of the accented “u” which wealeaj* 
render by “ou," as in ‘‘house,” “ out," “south." II 
you write “neighbor" you should write “hosf,' 
“ot," “soth,” etc., etc. 

A. R. N.—There are always two eclipses at least every 
year, and there may be seven. Of these there can 
never be more than three of the moon ar lea tbsu 
two of the sun. There may be no eclipse of tiM 
moon, aud in that c.'ise the two will be of the lua 

Banque.—A s a rule the salary of a bank clerk bejins 
at £G0 and rises for a few years about £10 per year, 
but it does not ever rise to a large amount. There 
is the chance of a large amount, of course, but yoa 
have to be the fortunate one of a thousand to obUin 
it. 

8. 8. Arixl.—A book of the signal code costs sbe-ut 
ftve shillings. You cun get oue from any ntotiul 
bookseller. 

VOLUMIST.—We have nothing whatever to do wiUi tie 
binding. Voor bookbinder or his represenUtire 
simply buys a “case" from us, cash down, over the 
counter, and takes it away with him immedUtei), 
and we have no more to do with it. The nuoiben 
sent to l>e bound never come to us: they are kept 
by the bookbinder, who Axes them into the case and 
returns them to you in volume form, .411 thv 
delay Is due to your binder. Your bookseller len'i* 
them to his binder when he sends them ''t'> 
London." 

W. R. C.—A cheap stain for floors Is made bymikins 
a strong lye of black ash in the proportion of a 
pound of ash to a gallon of water, and adding to it 
sufficient copperas to give the colour. This sUia 
can be mopped on. 

NUMMUS.—You esn get from Gill, of 170, Strand, Thor- 
burn's “ Guide to the (Ikjlns of Great ^Uln snd Ir^ 
latid.” It has coloured plates, and costs six ahiUlM 
and sixpence. 

Frank’s Alive.—“ Ckiuld yon kindly tell me of 
Inexpensive present to make my tweetheart!" 
a question for an editor ! Give her the seven tpIo^ 
of the Boy's own paper nicely bound in white vei- 
lam—and tlien tell her we recommended you to 
so ! 








A GREAT MISTAKE; 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 

Bv THE Uev. T. S. Millington, m.a., 

CHAPTER XXII.—BALLOON POST. ^ 

T he lonely, friendless condition in whicli I now 
found myself made me more anxious than I 
liad ever been since leaving England to licar 
some tidings of my friends there. I liad heard 
Dothing from any one since I had been in Paris, 
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but that was not to 1)6 wondered at, for 
though I had written to niy fatlier in 
India, telling him not to be at all uneasy 
on my account, no letters were brought 
into the beleaguered city except a very 
few by pigeon post, while those which 
left it were sent out at irregular intervals 
by balloon. 

During the first days of the siege 
couriers hatl been employed, who oarriexl 
the letter-bags on horseback or on foot, 
and who had to make their way as 
secretly and quickly as jrossible through 
the German lines, ruiming the blockade 
at the ri.sk of their own lives. 

I must explain that although there 
were over two hundred thousand Germans 
encamped around Paris at this time, it 
was impossiUe for them to watch every 
point. A million would not have sufficed 
for that, for they were obliged to keep at 
a certain distance, not only from the 
walls of the city, the enceinte continrie, by 
which Paris is entirely surrounded, but 
also from the forts, which occupied lul- 
vanced positions. The wall itself was 
eighteen miles in circumference and 
thirty-two feet high, with ninety-five 
bastions ; and in front of it was a ditch, 
-or moat, forty-eight feet wide. The forts 
which stood out at intervals in front of 
the wall were sixteen in number, and 
were armed with cannon of long range ; 
and many of these forts were connected 
together by earthworks and redoubts, 
wliich had been tlirown up in haste on 
the approach of the Prussians, forming 
smother lino of defence thirty-four miles 
in length. And there were altogether 
more than two thousand heavy guns 
upon these forts and ramparts, some of 
wliich could carry upwards of four mile.s. 

Of course the main liody of the enemy 
wore obliged to keep out of reach of 
"'these forts and guns, and that made the 
t.'ircle which they occupied much larger 
"tihiui it otherwise would have been. But 
‘then the Germans had about thirty-four 
thousand cavalry, who were constantly 
riding about between the outposts, and 
firing at any one they saw, .so that it was 
next to impossible for any living being 
to pass through the line of iniestineiit 
without being either shot down or taken 
prisoner, or both. 

Only two or three of the couriers sent 
out from Paris managed to get through. 
Twenty-eight men made the attempt on 
foot in one day ; but of all that number 
only two were able to perform their 
■errand, and these were fired at by the 
(Jerman sentinels; but they were well 
.vcquainted with the ground which they 
had to traverse, and by watching their 
opportunities, now hiding behind a ruined 
wall or other object, and now making a 
rush when the coast was clear, they suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying their bags, containing 
three thousand letters, to 8t. Germain ; 
and not only so, but they returned the 
same evening and got into Paris again 
with other letters safely. All the other 
messengers came back as they went, 
bringing their bags with them, except 
one who was never heard of again, 
having, no doubt, been taken prisoner or 
killed by the enemy. 

After that an attempt was made to 
send dogs through the lines, having small 
biigs containing letters tied ui)on their 
backs, but the dogs coiihl not run fast 
enough to escape the Prussian needle- 
guns, and that had to be given up. 

So that at the time when the German 

luies had drawn more closely round 


the unfortunate city there was no earthly 
means of getting anything either in or 
out of it, and the beleaguered people were, 
for a time, without any news of what 
was being done outside the walls, and 
could not tell whether there was any 
chance of being relieved by the French 
armies which were supposed to be still 
in force outside or not. Nor could they 
learn any tidings of their relations and 
friends, who, for anything they know to 
the contrary, might be ill or dying, or 
suffering the Jiorrors of war or poverty, 
without being able to make their case 
known. 

No earth!;/ means, I said, and I meant 
it literally ■ for after the land route was 
stopped, alike to men and dogs, letters 
and even me.ssen^er3 were sstill sent out 
of Paris pretty frequently, throughout 
the siege, by balloons. The first balloon 
.sent up was the Neptune, belonging to 
-Monsieur Nadar, a photographer, who 
was a very clever fellow, and could do 
all sorts of things. This balloon had 
been visible for two or three weeks past, 
up in the air, where it was used as a 
look-out to observe and report upon the 
movements of the enemy. It went up at 
frequent intervals to a height of about 
sixteen hundred feet, being held there 
by a rope anchored to the ground, and 
Nadar went up with it, carrying his 
photographic iipparatus, with which he 
took a view of one part or other of the 
Gennan camp, every quarter of an hour. 
All the country was spread out before 
him for miles, and he could observe every 
movement of the enemy, being at the 
sqme time quite out of their reach ; and 
the pictures which he took were .sent 
down in a little box, gliding along a 
string,"like the messengers one sends up 
to a Kite (only the pictures cAme down 
instead of up), so that those below knew 
all that was going on outside the walls 
almost as well as if they had been there 
themselves. Yet the information did not 
seem to be of much use to them, for I 
1 never heard that anything came of it. 

■ Knowlerige is not of much value to any 
one unless you know at the same time 
how to apply it; and' all the best French 
generals and lenders had been taken 
! prisoners at Redan or .shut up in Metz, 
or were going about no one knew where, 
with the remnants of their artnies, in the 
lu'ovinces. 

But if tlie balloon was of comparatively 
' little use while a prisoner, like the rest 
of us, it was turned to good account, 
when set at liberty, as a letter-carrier. 
I Liberty is a fine thing if one knows how 
to use it, and can make sure of the genuine 
article. So one fine day, towards the end 
of .September, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, Monsieur Nodar and his balloon 
were released from the bonds which had 
hold them to the ground, and soared aloft, 
j carrying with them three letter-bags 
with twenty-five thou.sand letters. 

I The people below followed them with 
' eager eye.s, shouting “ Vive la R^-pub- 
I lique.'’ and there was great enthusiasm. 
' All Paris seemed to have turned out to 
watch the progress of this new adven- 
I turer, and no little joy was expressed 
, when the balloon was seen to ri.se mag¬ 
nificently and sail away before the wind 
at a height of two thousand yards above 
the w'estem suburbs. 

The aeronaut in charge could see the 
Pru-ssians, thousands and tens of thon- 
■sands of them, running to and fro ns if 
they would like to catch him if they 


I could. The spikes upon their helmets 
were as thick tis .stubble in a cornfield r 
September, and as sharp, no doubt, 
those tenpenny nails upon wliich the 
Sapeur-pompier sat down unintentiDu 
ally, as already related. But MoiLsicnr 
Nadar did not intend to “sit uitoii" the 
Prussians, after that fashion at lea-!. 
They were resolved to bring him domi. 
Jiowovcr, if possible; and, watching tlieiij 
from the car, he could see them pointiiic 

* cannon at him, could hear the report iiiiil 

' see the smoke, and could even discern the 
1 great iron bolts ascending, .some of ■which 
I came so near as to make the ballonn 
vibrate and tremble. They did not seem 
to have that effect upon the aeronnut, 

* however, for he ainusod himself in 
i watching their puny efl'orts. The rille- 
' men also of the Pru.ssians took .shots nt 

him, but none of their missiles reacheil 
him. If he could have pelted them with 
stones or bullets (perhaps he did), his 
artillery would have harl a longer range 
than theins, and from that height would 
have been even more deadly. In fti't, 
the bullets of the Prussian riflemen, re¬ 
turning upon their own hejtds, would 
j strike them with exactly the same lelo- 
■ city as they had when fired from ih’.‘ 

I muzzles of their rifles, so they were much 
I more likely to do injury to themselves 
' than to the biillooni.sts. 

I It must have been a grand sensation to 
I be sailing over an anny of one hundred 
thousand well-trained soldiei^ or ix-rhaps 
I twice that number, and setting them all 
' at defiance. Nadar “ mocked liimself of 
I them,” to use a French idiom, by sending 
, down upon their lieads a shower of his 
own address cards, soliciting their )«■ 
tronagp, and reminding them how often 
he had taken their photographs mr 
nothing. Or perhaps lie meant it as a 
complimentary morning call, which, how¬ 
ever polite and friendly their iatentions 
towards him, they would be unable to 
! return even by card. 

I After a short but quick voyage in the 
; air, Nadar descended near a niilwav 
; station at Evreux, and went on hiniwlf 
to Tours, where the Government was 
then sitting. 

The nextballoon that went up liore vritli 
it a number of carrier pigeons, which wer • 
let loose as soon as it arrived at its defli- 
' nation, and got safely back to Paris with 
I the news that this second voyage hau 
I also been successful, and from that- time 
I letters and Government de.spatche.s wee: 
sent out constantly by balloons and sn- 
sw-ers came back by pigeons. The wont 
of it was that, as a pigeon cannot earn 
as much a.s a balloon, the answers ivem 
very few and very brief, k thoiisir.il 
; letters could be sent away, but only one 
little tiny bit of paper could lie hrough’ 
back, rolled up in a quill and tied tooie 
of the pigeon's tail feathers. Not old,' 
that, but the pigeon could not lie de¬ 
pended upon. JIany of them having v ' 
out of Paris did not care to return tli ' • 
for which I could not blame them, m ■ 
some of those which did arrive had n- ; 
their despatches, which also was no f lu ■ i 
of theirs. . I 

But even the letters which were rartm' 
liy balloon had to lie very small and Inci 
not exceeding in weight one gmmu"- 
nliout an eighth of an ounce, and it " " 
necessary to leave them open, so t: 
they might be read by tbe offieiaK ' 
there was always a risk of their full' 
into the liantls of the Prussians, mtd " 
was important not to allow anything tu 
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mss out of the city which might contain 
::ifonuation tliat the enemy could mate 
use of. 

In writing, therefore, one had to avoid 
.'Jl reference to anvdhing that was being 
done in Paris, ana to coniine oneself to 
one’s own personal concerns, such as— 
“My dear father and mother, I am 
Tfry well, and getting on all right. 
Don't be uneasy about me. I waut very 
macb to hear from you, that you are all 
licht.” 

TTiat was about the stylo and substance 
nf my first letter by balloon post, ad¬ 
dress^ to my father’s agent in London, 
Mr. McSwinney, to be forwarded to 
Something-pore in India. 

\ra, I did want to hear from them very 
badly. I wanted to know' that they had 
forgiven me for running aw.ay from 
^ool, Md leaving them to be told of it 
in the first instance by Mr. McSwiiuiey, 


, without knowing where to look for me. 
I wanted them to know that I was really 
; in prison now, shut up in Paris, and 
i could not go back again to Southdown, as 
, 1 would gladly have done, taking all the 
risk upon myself about poor little Roots, 
j The more I thought about that unhappy 
; afl'air the more my conscience reproved 
I me. I wondered how I could have been 
such a fool, and worse, far worse, than a 
fool. I had suffered and was sufi'eriiig 
for it severely, but that was not the chief 
' thing that troubled me. I pictured to 
myself my father and mother tormented 
j with anxiety on my account, and thought 
' it not impossible that they might hasten 
home from India at once to look for me, 
though that would be of no use, for they 
would no more be able to get into Paris 
than I was to get out of it. 

I watched those balloons, day after 
day, with the greatest interest I saw 


! several passengers go up with them ; but 
they hod paid two or three tliousand 
francs each for their passage, so it was 
u.seless for me to think of getting off' in 
that way. Resides which there weie 
; Bryan and Chalmers to be thought of. 
What had become of them 1 \V e had 
vowed never to desert each other. Per¬ 
haps they thought that I luul deserted 
them already, for they could not know 
how I hiid been seized and carried off 
^ and kept in prison as a spy. Oh, that 
prison 1 the very essence of prison; 
j wheels within wheels ; like the birdcage 
in the convict’s cell, Paris it.self being 
I one vast prison. Anyhow I did not like 
the idea of forsaking them while there 
was any hope of finding them again, and 
if I had liked it ever so much there was 
I 'no possibility of accomplisliing it. 
j (To lt€ continued.} 
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CHAPTER XXII.—HOW KORMAK VISITED ENGLAND. 


T he political events of the cud of the 
ninth century are somewhat confused 
in respect of dates. The-siege of Paris is 
given by some chroniclers as having 
w.ken place in 836 ; the formal surrender 
')i Normandy to Rolf Ganger is placed 
by some in 912, by others in 918, although 
there are plenty of traces of liis occupa¬ 
tion of the territory thirty years before. 

Hastings, although for so many years 
the scourge of the English cna.st, is 
shabbily treated by historian.s. Our own 
historian, Sharon Turner, gives the best 
account of liim, and from his “ History 
of the Anglo-Saxons ” we draw much of 
the historical portion of the following 
chapter; but, tinding some discrepancy 
as to the actual dates of the events above 
alluded to, we have taken the liberty to 
assume that they all occurred between 
*f^.and the end of the century. 

Time had gone the usual round, and 
noli ha<l been too busy to attend the 
summons of his friend and brother Kor- 
niak. He said, and very truly, that the 
army did not want him, but his new pro- 
Jince did, therefore he must rem.T.in at 
nouen, but fresh bauds of Scandinavians 
*(Te constantly attracted bv the fame of 
Hastings, who in his youth Lad been the 
Jnend of Ikignar Lodbrok and his sons, 
me quiet, “ gentlemanly ” Hallibiorn was 
jliown as Hastings to be'the most un- 
oniching and the fiercest of tlie vikings 
'•hen afioat. As soon as tJie Northmen 
knew his standard was unfurled, and that 
im sword was reaping gold and fame on 
Hie shores of France, they came in shoals 
10 lumen, each ravaging some portion of 
ilio coast which had escaped the others. 
Ibiin Rolf gent w'ord to Hastings 
' Kgmg him put to sea and take these 
Hoers somewhere else, he having more 
Hmn he could want or manage. 

1 ,.. sent back the answer that, 

“"ng Charles’s promise to ratify the 
' Sion of the land to Rolf, and having 
Koraised Charles and Rolf to see the 
oieuiu deed performed conveying Ncus- 


■ tria to Rolf, he could not leave the array 
j till this had been irerformed, and there- 
1 fore Rolf must come to Paris, after which 
, tho army would disperse. 

The messenger returned to say that 
! Rolf would meet the king at the small 
town 'St. Clair, but would not do him 
i homage. He had accepted Christianity, 
I but he would do no more. Kormak pro- 
I posed as a compromise that Rolf should 
( put his hand, after the Northern fashion, 
[ within the hand of Charles and promise 
I not to war on him, but to keep foomen 
i from the coasts of France, and it' the king 
\ insisted upon homage it should .bp doue 
i by deputy, some soldier of tlie host per- 
‘ forming it for liiui, if such a one coiild be 
: forthcoming. ^ 

; 'This was assented to by Charles, hnd 
' Konnak, with an escort, rode off to Itplf 
at Rouen. I 

I But it was Christmas time before this 
j stubborn Rolf would come with Korriiak 
to Wt. Clair, and when he reached the spbt 
he stoutly asserted he would kiss no 
; man’s foot. 

' “ Morte de ma vie 1 ” said Charles ; 

! “ this is a stormy vassal' However, he 
' is good to keep still wilder storms away, 
i so we must listen to friend Kormak's 
j plan, P.nd have the irksome task per¬ 
formed by deputy.” 

1 Magnificent indeed were all the prepa- 
j rations for the grand ceremony of givmg 
away a portion of the land of Prance 
to this bold pirate Rolf; but we must 
hasten ou and only tell the facts spe¬ 
cially concerning us 
In a grand hall a dais was raised on 
which a gilded chair was placed for 
Charles. The da'i’s was higher than the 
usual platform for the great, being as¬ 
cended by some li.alf a dozen steps all 
draped with purple cloth. It was not 
placed a;^ainst a wall, but nearly in the 
centre ot the chamber. Behind were 
stationed many men-at-arms in case of 
any trouble with the “ Danes in front 
the courtiers in their robes of state 


I were clustered, with circlets of gold 
beset with gems upon their brows. The 
I Northmen wore the tunic to the knee of 
i blue or ijurple cloth edged with gilt 
i leather or with English fringe (the best 
! then made in Europe).* They wore the 
short blue mantle and the combed hat, 
the civil dre.ss of warrioi's of the time. 
Around were flag.s and pennons of the 
j various lords. 

A liora was blown without, and Charles 
I appeared clad in his purple robes and 
i heavy crown of state. Beside him walked 
I his sword-bearer, and on the other side 
I his esnit/er or shield-bearer, i'ollowed 
by a glittering tiuin, he reached the 
throne, ascended the steps, and took his 
seat. 

Again the horn w'as blown, and Rolf, 
accompanied by Angantyr Hastings, and 
Kormak, stalked in, their almost giant 
' size contrasting grimly with the some- 
wliat fragile look of the smaller race of 
“feeble P’riuiks,” as the Northmen con¬ 
temptuously called them. 

Rolf marched up to tlie throne, and, 
seizing the hand which Charles e.xtended 
to him, said, “ I promise to guard thejiro- 
vince of Neustria from all foes as its 
duke and leader, recognising thee as King 
of France, swearing not to make war on 
thee or thy territories, but to defend 
them against all enemies by sea or land, 
as thy true champion.” He then pressed 
Charles’s hand so firmly as to bring water 
to his eyes. 

Here the oath was administered by the 
Archbishop of Paris, and when taken . 
Rolf coolly turned his back upon the king 
and walked down the steps without 
another word. The Frenchmen looked I 
aghast, and the Archbishop said, “Then, 
Rolf of Rouen, hast another duty, that of 
the homage due to Charles ; kneel, thou, 
and kiss the foot of him whom thou ac- 
knowledgest as sov'ereign.” 


* Specimens ot English tringc of a stlil oarlier data 
are iu the British Mxtseum. 
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“ I have acknowleflgecl no man sove- 
reiftn ; I said I would resjx!ct him as the 
King of France, not as my lord and mas¬ 
ter ! I will protect him, but no servile 
acts for Rolf ! Let some one else perform 
that duty if he list. So was I told the 
agreement.” 

The French looked round in consterna¬ 
tion, but Charles e.\claimed, “ The duke 
is in the right; I have no wish that he 


who was not given to jesting with his 
grooms, and then said, “ Ay, Varl Kor- 
mak, if that will pleasure thee ! ” Where¬ 
at the Frenchmen laughed, but Kormak 
sternly frownii^ showed that he loved 
not je.sting. Then he said to Knut, 
“ Wilt thou go up to yonder king, take 
his right foot in thy right hand, and lift 
it to thy lips ? Or rearest thou to do it?” 
This wivy of putting it aroused the North- 


thrust out his right foot ready for tin- 
act. 

Now Knut had taken somewhat 
largely of the rich red wine then plenti 
ful in France, and thus his custoniarv 
daring was rendered still more dangerou- 
to Charles. He seized the monarch- 
foot, but with such violence, and raised 
it to his lips so suddenly, without the 
slightest bend of back or knee, that 



"Throne and king were toppled over from the dais.' 


should press my foot as he has pre.sscd 
my hiind 1 Let some one do the duty for ’ 
him, 1 will accept it as his act.” 

The French and Northmen all looked 
round, but none Ciime fonvard to perform 
the act. At last a bracelet" fell from 
Kormak’s arm, and Knut ran fiom the 
crowd to nick it up. He gave it to Ids 
master, wlio s.aid, jestingly, “ Here, Knut, 
wilt make thy fortune? ” 

The man stared dubiously at Kormak, 


man’s pride, who. though a groom, ha<l 
mettle in him of the true Northern 
stamp. 

“ What ! I ? Afraid of him, Yarl Kor- 
t mak ? Nay, thou dost but mock me. 

I With or without reward, by Thor, I’ll do 
1 it! ” 

1 • And so he rapidly approached King 
Charles, who, seeing him ascend the 
steps, wishing the form were over, and 
not quite easy in his mind at the time. 


throne and king were topph'd 
wards from the dais. It was a luc 
thing for Charles that men-at-iunis»c 
there, who caught him as he fell. , 
Enraged, the French rushed for* , 
upon Knut; but he, by no ,‘j,.,' 

flung one to earth and stood at 
The Northmen gathered round a'™',-i. 
before hostilities had commenced. * 
only haughty words and angry to 
mingled with boisterous laughter, s i 
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the hall, Cfiarles reappeared, emerging 
from the side of the lofty dais. He 
marched up to the front, and ascended to 
the dais, where no throne stood to seat 
him as before. But he, stood there ratlier 
grandly, and thus addressed the crowd : 

"Peace, I beseech you, gentlemen of 
France, and such of Denmark as may 
understand my words. None is to blame 
save me alone. I have insisted on a 
foolish ceremony, which these proud 
men scorn to perform. I should liave 
viaived the silly custom, but my pride 
has met a check from theirs. My lords, 
I pray you sheathe your weapons. This 
hall was never meant for shameful 
scenes and deeds of violence. Nobles, 
the court is closed ! ” Thus saying, he 
descended the steps with dignit.y and 
walked away. The Frenchmen in liis 
train followed their king, and soon the 
hall was empty. 

The Northmen now broke up their 
camp and marched to .'\quilon and Rouen 
for their winter quarters, where they 
lived boisterously until the spring re¬ 
turned. 

We have already said enough to show- 
how deep the sense of filial love lay fixed 
in Konnak’s heart. Fatherly love of no 
'ess sterling kind prevailed in Bersi’s 
breast. The joy of their reunion, the 
sacred conversation that passed between 
them, are tilings we cannot touch upon. 

jouth who loves his father can fed 
what must have paa.spd better th.an ])eu 
of ours can show. Suffice it here to .say 
that in those winter months the sire had 
shown the son that there could be no 
trace of cowardice in leaving afalse faith 
for one he saw was true. And when the 
spring sun .shone on hud and flowing 
brooks, the last remains of Northern ice 
had left young Kormak’s heart. 

Hastings would have none of it. 

“N.ay,” he said, “I am too old to learn 
new doctrines,” a common plea among 
the pagans of that time. He founil the 
faith in Odin “good enough for him "— 
this with a somewhat bitter sneer, as 
though he said, “and good enough for 
you; / am content, and who art thou to 
raunnuri” 

When all the ice was gone Hastings 
was nearly ready for the war with which 
lie threatened Alfred. Pie hod demanded 
aid of Guthor-m, King of the East Angles, 
who had not obeyed the summons ; ,and 
lla.stings, full of wrath, vowed, “ by the 
Raven of Odin,” to lay East Anglia 
waste. 

Ttie code of honour of those hard fight¬ 
ing times required that when a .service 
had been done by one, the other wlio 
received it should do some act again to 
show the first that he was not ungrate¬ 


ful, or, rather, too proud to owe him any¬ 
thing. 

Thus when the viking Hastings spoke 
to Bersi and his son of his intended war 
it seemed a thing of course that they 
should join him. He spoke of theYorman- 
^and almost as his in the disposal of his 
forces 1 “ Kormak,” he saicl, “ thou in 

thy Yorniangand wilt keep the Humber’s 
mouth. I like not Guthorm’s silence ; 
either he is a friend of Alfred’s, or has 
no care to join us. In either case thou 
shalt have all the pride and all the plea¬ 
sure of reducing the Eastern coast. Bersi 
sails with thee. I shall to the Thames 
and make a building-yard for ships at 
P’ulham. Angantyr .shall have the 
Kentish coast. Northumbria is Danish 
to the Humber ; East Anglia is Danish 
to the Yare. If we make Kent and 
Wesse.x Danish too, why, Fhigland is 
Denmark, lad 1 The old Norwegian 
friends of Rolf hold Shetland and the 
Orkneys. What! it is grand to have a 
Scandinavia here to check the Franks 
j ust as we please ! ” 

Here Hastings smiled and stroked his 
silken beard with the same odd, uncertain 
motion of his hand, so ill according witli 
his sav.age plans that Kormak fairly 
smiled. j 

“Nothing to laugh at, kinsman ; work 
enough lies all cut out for us, and that 
no laughing matter. I reckon on my luck 
to see thee King of Eastern Anglia yet.” 

It is well known that a mighty viking, 
Bagnar Lodbrok, or Ragnar of the 
sliaggy ho.se, had been most foully slain 
by Ella, King of . Nortlminbi-ia. This 
Ella put the viking in a cave filled up 
with deadly serpents. His death-song’ 
was remembered, for when nearly spent 
he was removed from this grim place of 
bondage singing that famous lay. His 
sons arrived and claimed their father, 
and he was yielded to them in a dying 
state, Iiut as he died he sang this death- 
lay to the end, which has come down to 
us. The warlike burden of the well- 
known song, 

" We hewed with the sounding sword,” 

is known at this very day all over Rean- 
diuavia. Ha.sting.s, or Hallibiorn, had 
many years before been asked to train 
the sons of Lodbrok, Ingvar and Huhba, 
to their father’s trade of war, and never 
was the memory of a father moi'e terribly 
sustained by fire and sword than Rag- 
uar’s was by his two .sons in England. 

Success brings on success, and soon the 
viking arms were always tried on Eng¬ 
land. The Heptarchy had passed away, 
ilercia w.as almost part of We.5sex at the 
time we write of. Kent and Surrey all j 
belonged to Alfred, who now stood front- I 


ing such a swarm of foes as seldom were 
opposed to one man’s sword. Alfred, after 
some slight success agauist the Danes, 
seemed deserted by his own victorious 
troops in a most extraordinary w.aj', and 
appeared to v’anish out of history alto¬ 
gether, to step forward again with re¬ 
newed vigour, and to be enthusiastically 
followed ny his pec^le, to lead them on 
to victory and to raise England from that 
degradation to which she seemed so prone 
to sink. 

Thcarmament nowbrought by Hastings 
to liear upon these shores was the most 
formidable he had ever commanded; 
and, more than that, the proximity to 
Normandy enabled him to arrange with 
Rolf plans for further support in ca.se of 
need. 

“ Two hundred and fifty vessels,” says 
Sharon Turner, “sailed to the south-wef 
coast of Kent and landed near Romney 
Marsh at the eastern termination of (he 
great wood or weald (German, ‘ wald’) of 
Anderida. They drew up their ships ti> 
tlie ‘ weald,’ four miles from the outward 
mouth of the river, and there they 
attached and mastered a fortification 
which the peasants of the country were 
constructing in the fens. They built a 
stronger military* work at Apuldre, on 
the Rother, and ravaged Hampshire and 
Berkshire.” 

The Danes of Northumbria and East 
Anglia had formally embraced Cbris- 
ti.anity, and Alfi ed endeavoured to bind 
them to liis caiisR—or at le.a.st to make 
tlicm observe noutrality—but the tempta¬ 
tions to war and plumfcr were too strong 
for their Scandinavian blood to re.sist, and 
when Hastings .appeared they joined the 
viking .standard. 

Alfred left the East Anglians very 
much to themselves, while he con¬ 
trived a safe encampment between the 
two divisions of the Danes, where hi.s 
whole army was' encamped, protected 
on tlio one .iiank by the wood, and 
on the other by the water. He kept 
the invaders ajiart from the East Ang¬ 
lians, and, ])osted in this safe position, 
contrived continual skirmishe.s, wherein 
tlie Danes were worsted. “ Alfred’s dis¬ 
cretion and activity .awed even Hast- 
ings.” 

One morning, when the “leafy air of 
,Tune” w.as spreading calm and peace 
around, the lieings who should mo.st en¬ 
joy such sights and sounds were doing 
all they could to change the pe.ace of 
nature into the war of fiends. Such war 
M'as never heard of as that which Hast¬ 
ings waged in England, and on the morn¬ 
ing of which now we write a fearful light 
was planned. 

(To he. continued.) 
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Tliere was something in the man’s face 
which pleaded for further notice. The 
Doctor moderated his jjace, and said, 
'■ No, I suppose not; and your coat looks 
thin for this sort of weather.” 

“ Yes, sir ; I had to pa%Tn ray waistcoat 
yesterday. It is chilly work, but a man 
must live.” 

“ Where do you live ? ” 

“ I don’t live anywhere, sir; I’ve no 
home, ily parents died when I was 
eleven years old, and I was brought up 
at the plough’s tail. I’m tifty-four years 
old, and never had a home. I’m lodging 
just now at a cottage the other end of 
the village. I’ve been fourteen weeks in 
the hosihtal with asthma, and only came 
out last week. I suppose you couldn’t 
give me a job in the garden, sir ? ” 

“No; I’m afraid not. I!ut you could 
get something to do in the neighbour¬ 
hood, I dare say'.” 

The man said he had tried all about 
without success. He had bought the 
oi-anges, .a quarter of a hundred, for 
tenpence halfpenny, and was trying to 
sell them. 

“Thi.s rain must be bad for you if 
you’re just recovering from astlinm. If 
I gave you a waistcoat would you pawn 
it to-morrow 1 ” 

“No, sir. I’ve made some mone^ to¬ 
day ; I’ve made eiglitpence, that will be 
fourpence for a niglit’s lodging and four- 
pence over.” 

“ What have you had to cat to-day ? ” 

“Nothing since breakfast, sir; then I 
iiad a lia’portli of tea and a ha’porth of 
sugar and some dripping toast.” 

“ As inucli as you could eat ? ” 

“Well, no, sir ; but w'hcn you oan’t get 
as much as you can eat, you mu.st cat as 
much as you can get.” 

“ Do you ever liave any meat 1 ” 

“ Sometimes, sir. I had a bit of a fag- 
end of a mutton-bone ono day last week. 
1 mostly SO]) broad in tea, with a little 
sugar.” 

“ When was the last time any one gave 
you a .shilling ? ” 

“I don’t remember, sir; it mu.st have 
been a long time ago. The workmen 
sometimes give me a halfi)enny, or even 
a ])enny ; but I don't know that I ever 
h:ul a shilling given me.” 

“ Do you drink ?—I mean, if I gave you 
a shilling sliould you spend it on gin or 
beer 1 ” 

“ No, sir; I haven’t been inside a 
liublie-liouse for two years.” 

“ Are you sure ■ Do you ever say your 
lirayers i ” 

“Well, sir, I speak to God in a prayer¬ 
ful way ; I ask Him to keep me, and Ho 
does. One door opens and another shuts. 
He sent me liere to-day to meet you.” 

“ There’s no doubt about that,’’ said the 
Doctor. “ If you will walk back to my 
hou.se I will give you a waistcoat; and 
mind, if ever I meet you again I shall 
expect to see it on you.” 

“ So you shall, sir ; and I'm very thank¬ 
ful to you, sir.” 

They walked back to Higbfiekl House. 
The man stood in the j)orcli, and the 
Doctor went indoors and rummaged 
about in his bedroom, and tlien went .and 
performed a .similar o])eration in a 
<lrawer of his writing-table. He tlien 
.saw the shabby individual ])ut on the 
w.aistcoat, and when that was accom¬ 
plished the Doctor put a li.alf-crown into 
••aeh of tlie begrimed bands of hi.s new 
acquaintance. I’erhapsyou can iin.agine 
the man’s gratitude and amazement, but 
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I do not think you can. At any rate. 
Dr. Porchester thought it a fair return 
for his kindness, and watched a man pass 
out of his gates who was for the moment 
probably as happy as any one in the 
world. 

Now, boys, I have been making use of 
the worthy Doctor on this occasion 
because I wanted to weave this episode 
into my story ; but understand that it 
is word for word .a conversation which I 
had with a man yesterday (as I write), 
and I wish you to know how that man 
lived. Curiously enough, that very day 
at dinner I had occasion to rebuke a 
young gentleman who was reported by 
one of the servants for continually re¬ 
fusing to eat his slices of the best mutton. 
Boys are sometimes guilty of despi.sing 
their food at school. I remember once 
seeing a plate of scraps left bv boys at 
the dinner-table of a great public school. 
It was being carried by a servant across 
the road to the headquarters of the 
poultry department. A poor boy was 
passing. The servant a.sked him for a 
joke it he would like some. The boy’s 
eye glistened, and ho just fell upon the 
I plate like a famished animal, and de- 
1 voured the scraps as though he had never 
I before enjoyed such a treat. Facts like 
’ these should make ns realise the blessing 
1 of always having plenty of good food. I 
I dare say some of us are no more deserv- 
1 ing than that shabby individual and that 
famished boy. The lea-st we can do is to 
eat our meat with thankfulness and with¬ 
out dainty waste, and join in the Grace 
without hypocrisy. 

The shabby individual hardly knew 
what to make of the Doctor’s generosity. 
He shuffled on at his be.st pace, until a 
glow of warmth pervaded his body such 
as he had not felt since l.'ist summer. He 
rubbed his che.st and sides to enhance 
the comfort of sufficient clothing, and 
enjoy the satisfactioji of realising that 
the heat he develojjed was not radiated 
into space. He paid a visit to the 
grocer s establi.shnient for some necessary 
supplies, and then started for Stringer’s 
cottage, where he was lodging, with a 
view to spending a pleasant evening in 
the chimney corner. 

Now every one who knows tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of Highheld House must he 
aware that nearly halt a mile is saved by 
going across the lields from the church 
to Stringer’s cottage instead of going 
round by the road. 'The shabby individual 
would therefore naturally choose that 
way. and as the ])ath led past Highani’s 
Pond, why of course his attention was 
attracted by the shouts of the Dumpling. 
That ill-starred youth, lying like a water¬ 
logged vessel in the trough of the sea, 
was not likely to let a chance sail pass 
without an effort to signal his distress. 
And so the shabby’ individual arrived at 
the margin of the pond. 

“ I say, y’ou ch.ap, come and help me 
out, there’s a good fellow. ’ 

The basket of oranges was at once put 
do'vn, and the owner bog.an hobbling 
over the ice till he reached the prostrate 
Dumpling. 

“Qota knife? .Tu.st cut that string and 
then give us a hand.” 

Tlie string was soon cut, and the 
bundle of linen sank to the bottom of the 
pond. 

After laborious exertion file shabby 
one succeeded in towing the fat boy from 
his moorings and lanilhig him on lirm 
ground. Bertram was stiff and numbed 


with cold ; and had it not been for the 
solid accumulation of fat with which his 
bones were clothed it wouhi have pom- 
badly with him. As it was he felt half 
frozen and could with difficulty take off 
his skates. When, however, this avas 
accomplished, and he had taken a brisk 
run round the pond, his circulation 
restored, and his native spirit recovered 
strength. His eyes now fell uj)on the 
basket of oranges which the inaix of 
shabby raiment was preparing to remove, 
from the scene. The prospect of “grub” 
was not to he despi.sed. 

“Hullo, what jolly oranges ! T wisli I 
had some money, I know. Wdiat are you 
goin^ to do with them 1 ” 

“] 11 be takuig them home, sir ; not 
likely to meet with any more ciistoniers 
now. Y”ou’re welcome to one. I’ve haii 
a stroke of luck this afternoon, hook 
there 1 A gentleman gave me this waist¬ 
coat and a couple of half-crowns.’’ 

“ I say', you’re a lucky chap. I wish I 
was you. But, I say, when you cut chat 
.string, it let a bundle of things I wai= 
carrying go to the bottom of the ))oinl. 
D’you think y’ou coultl lislrtliem up i ” 

“1 don’t know. One good turn de¬ 
serves another. Lend me the umbrella, 
sir. The pond isn’t deep. I tliink i 
could reach them.” 

The shabby individual proceeded 
cautiously to the edge of the hole, and 
lying down full length upon the ici-, he 
began rummaging with the umbrelhg 
immersing his arm nearly U]) to tin 
shoulder. 

“ 1 can feel ’em ' I’ll have ’em in a 
minute.” 

The Dumpling watched the oiwration 
from the bank. 'J’he man was suppon 
ing himself with his loft hand resting on 
the ledge of ice across the hole. He had 
just succeeded in raising the saturateii 
bundle, and was pushing it into safety 
with the umbrella, when suddenly, with¬ 
out warning, the ice beneath him gavi 
way, and he subsided into the water. 
He clutched frantically with lus left 
hand, and as he grounded on the sofr 
mud at the bottom of the ])ond his head 
and shoulders were al>ove water. H* 
gasped out the words, “ Oh dear, oh, it - 
mighty cold ! ” and tried to raise hUuscll. 
but the ice was now so insecure that it 
ke])t breaking away as his weight Ixirc 
upon it. 

The Dumpling speedily got hold of the 
bundle and umbrella, and diuffled off the 
ice the moment this was accoiupUsLed, 
When on safe ground he called out, 

“ Hullo, you ve tumbled in, old chap ' 
What a go ! Never mind, you were wer 
through before, and now y-ou’re wet 
through behind ! Ha 1 ha ! I’m sorry 1 
can’t sttm to drag you out, but you’re all 
right, i shall be late if I don’t liu rry on. 
Sorry I can't stop. I'll take that orange 
you Sitid you’d give me.” 

So saying, he coolly filled bis ]X)ckct.= 
with at least eight oraiigc.s, shouldered ila- 
bundle on the end of bis umbrella, and 
hurried on to the washerwoman’s eottuge. 
There he delivered the linen with a 
facetious remark almut its having t>e<’n 
lialf-w.ished alreariy, and .so he should 
claim half the payment. And without a 
thought for the man wliom he had left 
wallowing in the toy water, the Dumpling 
made the best of Iii.s way back by tbi 
road to Highlield House. 

(To ttf continued 
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COINS, AND HOW THEY ABE FOUND. 



, OMi: of the fiu'lrf 
of coins have 
beenven'lar;;o. 
In 1831 the 
■workmen cn- 
in re- 
iiioviii;^ a bank 
of gravel aiul 
sand which ob- 
stmcted the course of the River Dove, near 
Tutbur) , in StatVordshire, came upon a hoard 
which was estimated at no less than t'vvo hun- 
'ired thousand, tliough only a very small 
y<'rtion foun<l their way into recognised 
wv.neiNliip. This two hundred thousand is 
tlie largest deposit yet known to have been 
made m such a bank, although in another 
river bank in Cooch Uehar, in 1863, •we had a 
i'till more startling discovery, fairly charge¬ 
able to the current account. For the river 
haring cut back, a founder suddenly took 
place, and a iwrtiun of the bank towards the 
'iream fell away, making a clear section, and 
revealing along tlie face the accumulate<l 
treasures of some local Croesus, arranged in 
a row of nearly disintegrated earthen twts. 
Altogether there were thus brouglit to light 
13..VJ0 silver coins, valued at .£1,4<X). On the 
j^asbore, too, hoards have boon hit upon. 
Not so very long ago a heap of coins was 
found at Fourville, aj>parently buried or lost 
hi the burn* by s^une ot the fugitives from the 
lua.'^'icre of St. Bartholomew. 

Many hoards have b€«n found by digt;ing 
IQ churchyards; some in archieological re* 
sc-arrjhes, such as Mr. Wood came across 
>rhen working at the great temple of Diana 
at Kphesns, when he unearthed 2,231 coins, 
all previous to a.D. 136o, but all of the 
rations that had fought round the si>ot at the 
Urn^i of the crusades. Some have l>een found 
in I jwering the foundations of houses, such 
a- luat (if the Fdrod, Edwy, and Edgar series 
•y. t Setter in 1837, and some have been found 
Ju Mbingtlie roofs. In 1865, at Enderby,*in 
u-i -e.stershire, a white leather bag was re- 
containing coins of dates between 
lltary vni. and Charles l. It was picked out 
the thatch of an old house under repair, 
liad evidently been thrown or hidden 
tucre in tlie Parliamentary' war time. 

S'cne have lieen found in digging for copro- 
like the 250 silver coins of liufus and 


Beanclerk unearthed at ShiUington in 1870. ’ 
Some have lieen found in making railway 
cuttings, like the White Horse hoard in 1802 ; 
and some have Ijecn turned out in streaming 
for tin, like the Trewhiddle discovery near , 
St. Austell in 1774. Some have come to light I 
in the stones themselves. In 1827 a miller’s | 
bov was .sent to look after his master’s sheep ' 
atIveep Hill, near Chipping Wycomlie. Finii* I 
iug nothing much to (lo, it occurred to him to | 
grub up a fresh mole track, and, picking up 
a flint to do it with, he was .surprised to find 
a couplo of gold coin-s slip out on to the 
ground. Looking into the hole in the Hint ' 
he found nine more gold coins stowed awav, 
all of British age. Keep Hill was an old 
British stronghold, and, evidently in prepara- ' 
tion for an expected attack, the treasure 
had been hidden in one of the hollow flints 
that arc so common in the gravel of the dis¬ 
trict. But tlie great discoverer has been the 
ploughshare, which again and again lias 
crashed into the long-hidden jar and scattered 
forth its wealth into the furrow'. One of the 
best of the.se ploughman’s finds took place at 
Nunney, near Frome, when quite a numlier ; 
of Roman pieces were brought to light, j 
Generally the coins found in ploughed fields 
are of ancient date, and the reason for this is 
not far to seek. But on ancient coins in 
general we must find space to say a few 
words before we conclude. 1 

In the page of ancient money given with ; 
the last article we lia<l examples of the old i 
coinages of most of tlie countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. Tlie Asiatic coin, 
No. 31, is at pre.sent of unknown age ; but 
the coins with the tortoise, Nos. 33, ;I4, and 
35, belong to the island of /Egina, w’hose 
king, Pheidon, had at one time the honour of 
having brouglit coins into use aliout the 
seventh century B.C. That honour has been 
taken away from him, though it is still held 
by .some that to Lydia belongs the first coin 
stanijied on one side, and to ..'Egina belongs 
the first coin .stamped on both side-s. 

I n No. 32 we have a gold daric of Darius l., 
and in No.s. 44 and 48 we have other Persian 
darics, one with a spear and one witli an 
arrow. A daric, it wul be remoniliered, was 
a month’s pay for tlie soldiers of CyriLS, and 
was of 130 grains in weight, lieing equal to 
twenty Peraian drachma\ The darics are 
very scarce, and it is supposed that they 
were melted down by Alexander the Great 
for his OW'D (Coinage. There ivas no gold in 
Greece Iioforo the days of his father, and even 
the Greek copper coinage only dates back to 
Gelon of Syracn.se in H.c. 490. As an ex¬ 
ample of the Greek coins, we have given in 
No. 38 an Athenian tetradrachm ; and in 
No. 26 we have a Syracusan medal of later 
age. Some of tlie Greek colonies had beau¬ 
tiful coins, and the gold coinage of Tarentum 
has never been excelled for its artistic merit. 
(4reat tradei-s as were the Phoenicians, it is 
curious that none of their coins have yet been 
discovered older than the days of Alexander. 
Philip’s coinage, as we have seen, Ixire the 
chariot of AjioTlo, from which the old Britons 
took their design long before the Roman 
money found its way across the Channel. 

The first Roman coins were cast, and were 
huge clumsy things, being a pound of bronze 
and itvS aulxliv'isions. Afterwards the pound 
of bronze received an equivalent in a scruple 
of silver. The regular silver coinage date.s 
from 266 R.c., when the denarius wa.s is.'^ued, j 
equal lo the ten as.-^es from which it took its 
name. In 2U4 B.C. the gold coinage began. | 
The first Roman to have his portrait ou the j 
coins was Julius Ciesar. Of the Roman 
coinage we give several interesting examples. 
Nos. 37 and .39 arc the jiennies of the N'ew* 
Testament ; No. 41 represents a stater or 
tetradracliiii of Augu.stus, struck at Autiocli | 


No. 43 is a denarius of Claudius; No. 42 one 
of Hadrian ; and No. 45 is a coiu of the 
Yorkshireman, or rather the Yorkman, Con¬ 
stantine, who became the first Christian 
emi>eror. The largest eopjier or brass Roman 
coin was the sestertius, which was worth 
twojiencc; of a sestertius of Vespasian we 
give an illustration in No. 27. In No. 40 we 
have a coin of the Herod Pliilip ii., with the 
head of Tilieriua. 

No. 25 i.s a coin of that famous individual, 
the Admirable Crichton of the ancient world, 
Milhridatcs of Pontus, who for years with- 
shxid the Roman power, and at last suc¬ 
cumbed to Pompey; and No. 30 is a coin of 
his son-in-law, Tigranes, King of Amienia, 
to whom he tied after his defeat by Lueullus 
in B.C. 74. 

The otlier coins on the plate are those of 
tlie successors of Alexander. No. 29 is a 
coin of beleucus i., who succeeded to the 
kingdom of Babylon, and in 300 B.C. built 
Aniiocli and Seleucia, No. 49 is a coin of 
Ptolemy Phihidelphus, the son of Soter, who 
completed the Pharos of Alexandria and 
directed the l^eptuagint version of the Scrip¬ 
tures to be made. No. 28 is a coin of his 
son Ptolemy Euergetes, who carried his con¬ 
quering arms into Bactria and Babylon, and 
even far south into the Soudan. Nos. 46 
and 50 are coins of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
King of Syria, who negotiated the league 
against Rome >rith Perseus, and in b . c . 168 
juundered Jerusalem. No. 47 is a coin of 
Alexander Bala, the rebel King of Syria, 
w'ho established himself at Acre and made 
friends w'ith the Romans and with the Jews 
under Jonathan the Maccabee. No. 36 is a 
coin of the Aiiti^onus who, as King of Judaea, 
was put to death in Rome in B.c. 37- 

And this appropriately brina^ us to our pre¬ 
sent. plate (seu next jMgc)y which is devoted 
entirely to Jewish corns, and will be of great 
interest to Bible students. The Jews had no 
coins Ijefore the days of the Maccabees. No. 
51 is a shekel of Simon Maccaba'us, and No. 52 
is of the same date. No. 53 is a coin of Herod 
Antipas ; No. 54 is a coin of the High Priests 
during the second revolt; No. 55 is a coin of 
Herod Antipas, and so is No. 60 ; No. 56 is a 
half-shekel of Simon MaccalxTiis ; No. 57 is a 
sixth-shekel of the same date; No. 58 is a 
coin of Herod the Great; No. 59 is a coin of 
the time of the Hi«'h Priasts ; No. 61 is a 
coin of Simon and Eleazer in A.D. 66 ; No. 62 
is a coin of Herod Agrippa ; No. 63 is a coin 
of Herod l.; No. 64 is a coin of Judas Aristo- 
bulus, who took the title of King of the Jews 
in B.c. 107 ; his successor was Alexander 
Janiio^iis, of whose coins wo liave Nos. 70,72, 
and 74 ; and his successor in B.C. 79 was his 
widow Alexandra, of whose coinage wo have 
an example in No. 65. No. 66 is a coin of the 
High Priests; No. 68 is a coin of Klcazer; 
No. 69 is a coin of Agrippa III. ; No. 71 is a 
coin of the Procurator Annius Rufus, and 
No. 73 is a coin of the third year of tiio re¬ 
volt, wlien Simon the Just was High Priest 
in B.C. 300. 

Some of these coins may seem rather 
curious, but they arc all representative 
specimens. The strangest of all coins are 
those l>clongiu«' to ancient China, which 
claims to have nad a ctiina-re as far liack as 
the sixth century before tiio Christian era. 
This coinage was of bronze, and cast, and in 
the shai>e of knives and mining-tools. The 
“cash,’^ the round coins with the square 
holes in them to enable their posscs-sors to 
thread them on strings, arc comparatively 
modem. Another queer coinage wa.*^ tliat of 
Japan. Some of the gold picjces were rect¬ 
angular ])lales with the letters painted ou 
them in Indian ink. 
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EUNNING FEEE. 

A BOATING ADVENTURE IN THE SHETLAND ISLES. 

Br Jessie M. E. Saxbv, 

AiUkor of “ Fiile-Gibbief “ TAc YuU Bau,” otc. 


T he Ootskerries were a group of rocks 
lying some five miles off the main 
island. Halfway between it and the 
roup was a green islet named Havn- 
ohne—well named, since in the old Noree 
tongue it means harbour-Lsle. It was 
high and precipitous to the north and 
west, but south the island straggled 
lower and lower till it met sea level, 
and curving eastward until it formed a 
half-circle, within which was the little 
haven from which the Iiolme took its 
name. Many a time had that tiny bay 
been a refuge for ocean wanderers. 

There were no dwellings on the holme, 
only a small roofleits shed and a stone wall, 
built as a shelter for the few sheep which 
inhabited the islet, growing fat upon 
its soft rich p.asture. The ilanse boys 
knew Havnholiue well. It was one of 
their favourite sporting grounds. 

“I would not wish a better harbour on 
ray lee if I were caught in a storm,” said 
Harry, as the Laulie skimmed past the 
bajj, which was as calm, .as a millpond, 
while the sea all round was turning up 
white and breezy. 

“Ah,” replied Eric, “I have heard the 
fishermen s.ay that when the tide is at a 
certain point there is no getting within 
reach of the bay. You are carried south 
of Havr.holme before you know where 
you are.” 

“I think tee know that,” HaiTy re- 
tortod, w'ith a merry twinkle of the eyes, 
which recalled to his brother’s recollec¬ 
tion an adventure which none of them ! 
carrf to talk much about, seeing that 
their seamanship had been at fault at ! 
the time ; and some of the fishermen, re- ; 
turning from the haaf, had been furnished 
with a subject to provoke merriment— 
the unusual sight of the Laulie carried ' 
miles out of her course by the tide flow- ' 
ing between Havnholme and the Oot¬ 
skerries ! 

“What a horrible sight the sea must 
he hereabouts during a storm,” said Eric, j 
“Cross tides and contrary wind must ' 
raise a frightful commotion.” I 

“So I should think,” Harry e.xclaimed. 
“Those rocks and holmes seem studded 
over the ocean for the express purpose of 
provoking and thwarting it. Now just , 
imagine yourself a fine, grand Atlantic j 
billow wanting to sweep in unbroken and 
majestic force from America to Germany ; I 
how would you like to have your way | 
stopped and your power broken by a j 
parcel of impudent black rocks popping 
tp here and there and defying you to 
your face ? I don’t wonder that the \ 
waves chafe for evermore among those i 
islands.” i 

“You speak like a book, Harry,” said [ 
oill; a remark which quite extinguished i 
Harry for the time being. 

The wind had been with the young I 
adventurers all the way, and they made I 
a swift and easy voyage to the Oot- I 
skerries, reacliing them about eight 
o clock. 


OUAPTEK III. 

There they were soon busily employed 
hauling their line, which was covered 
with fish. 

A grit-line differs in no particular from 
the ordinary lines used by Shetland 
fishers at the haaf, except in being much 
shorter therefore seldom used far from 
land. It requires few hands to manage, 
and the men look upon setting and haul¬ 
ing the grit-line as little more than an 
amusement. 

Many a fine basketful of fish harl the 
Manse boys caught with their line, as on 
the present occasion, when cod, skate, 
halibut, flounder, tusk, and turbot re¬ 
warded their laboui-s. Two or three 
splendid crabs had attached themselves 
to fish impaled upon the hooks, and were 
of course secured ; for, though the Manse 
boy.s shared the Shethand prejudice 
against eating many kinds of shell-fish, 
they knew that their father dearly loved 
crab-pie ! 

It was a magnificent catch, and as 
soon as the hne and buoys were secured 
.aboard, the Laulie was moored in a 
little geo (creek) alongside one of the 
skerries, and the lads proceeded to make 
arr.angements for “ a good feed ” ! 

They had carried with them, as was 
their wont on such expeditions, a small 
keshie (basket) of peats, and taking these 
with them, they landed on the largest 
skerry. In a few minutes a wreath of 
smoke rose from the rock, jirociainiing 
that a fire had been successfully kindled 
there. 

A spit was improvised, and some of 
the lesser cod were soon frizzling In front 
of the glowing peats. 

Maternal foresight food provided a 
little tin of cocoa-paste, which only re¬ 
quired the addition of hot water to make 
a delicious beverage, and soon .a large 
pannican was replenished from the water- 
jar and set to boil. 

Then out of the canvas bag came scones, 
and cheese, a few slices of cold meat, and 
a small packet of s,alt. 

“ She is the goodest little mother th.at! ” 
muttered Bill, as he eyed the ample feast 
spread upon thick sheets of brown paper 
to protect it from contact with the rock. 

The Manse boys w-ere old campaigners, 
and knew just what was needful to carry 
on such expeditions. Plates and forks 
there were none ; scones served the pur¬ 
pose of the one, jack-knives that of the 
other. One tinnie (small tin mug) that 
had seen much sea service went the 
round with the cocoa ; and I am afraid 
the Manse boys enjoyed that method of 
eating and drinking better than if they 
had been se<ated at table, with silver, 
crystal, china, and linen ad libitum, for 
no better reason than because .a rough 
and somewhat savage method of feeding 
seemed to take them into the romiuice- 
haloed regions of Robinson Crusoe and 
Mungo Park. 

The boys were hungry by that time. 


and they knew that an ample breakfast 
would be ready on their return home, so 
they did not spare the provisions, and 
before long little vva.s left to return to 
the bag. 

After that they sat round their fire and 
amu.sed themselves by stirring up the 
peats till the breeze caught the glowing 
fragments and carried them flaming and 
hifising into the .sea. But soon the 
soporific effects of food and warmth, 
combined with the fact that tlieir usual 
hour of going to rest had long since come, 
caused Bill to nod and Harry to seek an 
easy reclining iiosition. 

“ Look here, boys,” said Eric, “ it isn’t 
any good going to sleep on this damp rock. 
Let’s get into the boat again .ami have a 
short snooze there. The wind has fallen 
.away to nothing, and we needn't be in 
any haste to get home.” 

As they tumbled into their skiff' Harry 
remarked that the breeze seemed to hai e 
died in a very sudden manner; and, 
being a reflective boy, he added, “ Proba¬ 
bly it means to shift its quarters, and in 
that case we are likely to have it with 
us back as we had it with us coming.” 

“In that case,” said Eric, “we might 
visit Havnholme on our way, for the tide 
W'ill be setting fair shortly after mid¬ 
night ; so let’s get a na]) before invading 
the haunt of the seals and se.a-birds.” 

The trio, forgetful of all warnings to 
bew-are of a sudden fall in the wind, 
rolled themselves into their overcoats and 
snuggled dowui in the boat with her gun¬ 
wale for a pillow. But ere doing so Eric 
ave a careful look to the painter, and, 
aving satisfied himself that the Laulie 
was in no danger of drifting from her 
snug moorings, followed the example of 
his brothers, and soon all were lapt in 
the quiet, refreshing sleep of youth and 
healtli. 

(To be conthnied.) 
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FIRE! FIRE! 

(5c< the Coloured Plate jcith thi$ month’s Part, and also pa^^e 549.) 

I ? 1 RE ! Fire! Wliat more startling cry parish hooks of that date, with a nohle dis- engine under her charge as late as the year 
can ring out upon the air ! The pulse regard of anything like an attempt at ortlio- IsJo. 

Ifoats faster; the hurrying passer-by checks grapby, call them, “Indians for fior,” Nverc But the Insurance Companies liad for some 
lii-s pace for a moment, and even the most extrenielv primitive contrivances, not to be time possessed engines, and our engraving 
T)lilegniatic turns his head and follows with compared for a moment with many a garden affords an idea of tlie firemen of the last 
his eyes the galloping horses a.s the liea\y engine of the present dav. Tho use of the century and the dress they wore—very 
fire-engine rattles up tlie ready lane made for air chamber, which in modern engines causes different, indeed, from tlie present admirable 
it in a Uvinkling even in the most crowded the flow of water from the hose to be con- costume of the brigade, but still not far be- 
streets, and <lropping a fiery trail of cinders tinuous, had not l>een thought of, and the hind that affected by the firemen of 1828 , also 
iichind it, flies past and is gone, leaving result was that tho slender stream which was depicted, together with one of the best of the 

nouglit but the echo of the jingling liella thrown on the flames was intorniittent, so engines of the time. The clumncy-iKit hats 

u|«ni the horses’ harnoss, and of tlio thrilling that it gave only a succession of little spurts of these gentlemen and their high shirt collars 
“ H i -r ! h-r-r!” of tho firemen, shouting that at the fire. must have looked attractive after a good 

the roail may l>o cleared before tlieni. | Still it was an advance on the hand-squirt.s of hard work ! 

Then, if you are near enough, it is a sight referred to. One of them, by the way, may In 1832 the Insurance Companies combined 
to be rcmeml>ered for a lifetime to see the ' l»c Neen at the (hiildhall Muaeiim, and lialf a together and formed the London Fire Eiigiae 
lioatod horses pulleil up short, the hra.ss- j dozen .stood on a rack in the vestry room of Establishment, which at first hioi nineteen 
lielrnotod firemen ofl‘ the engine in a moment, Sf. Dionis Backchurcli, Feuchurcli Street, stations and eighty men. A couple of stations 
tlio hose out, every man at his place, and the until the church was pulled down a few years were afterwards adilcd and another fifty men. 
water wrestling with tho flame.s almost in since. Three men and a bucket were re- Mr. Braidwood was at the head of it, and 

Ic-s-s time than it takes one to write it. tiuired for the efficient working of the squirt, fell nobly doing hi.s duty at the great Tooley 

Engine after engine arrives and is got to one to hold it on cither side, the other to ix>ke Street tire in 1801, probably the most de- 
work; and tho of the pumps, the the nose of the weapon into the water and ' structive in the molropolis .since that of 

hissing of the water, and the constant Jioarse tlieii direct it towards the flames. 1000. 

iiKinnur of the crowd continue, until before j For many years tlie fire engine seems to Unfortunately Mr. Braidwoo<l hail the 
long you .sec that tlio brigaile have gained | have got no further than tlie i»riniitive pumj) grGate.st antipathy to .steam tire en^rines, and 
the mastery ; the fire knows it too, and with I wliich squirted as the suckerweut down, and altliougli in 1821) -Mr. Jolin Braitfiwaite, a 
many a spiteful spit and splutter it gives way, did not squirt as the sucker came up. Not civil engineer, invented and constructed a 
black smoke only rolling up where just now tliat it was of mucli consequence so far as tlie steam engine, w hich was usc<l by his men to 
lambent tongues of yellow flame were play- fire wa.s concerned, for tlie stream thrown tho utter shame of the “ manuals ” on several 
ing. You feel that tfiere is no more danger, was so feeble, and tlie distance so sliort, that occasions at great fires, lie could never pet 
atnl that you can go home quietly to bed. little good could be done unles.s tlie engine it taken up by the authorities, and the only 
But it was not always so ; for there was a went clo.se in under the burning building. If public recognition he ever received of its 
time when the cry oi “Fire” in London’s the latter course was followed a general result merits was the sum of one sovereign handed 
narrow timber-built streets w'as a veritable ] was that wdieii the flames grew fiercer the to his men at a fire at which it hail been con- 
cry of terror. Tiioro was then no hrigaile half-roa.sted firemen retreated, leaving tlic spicuoiisly successful. One of the reasons 
with powerful engines to grapple with the ' engine to its fate; and the records of fires urged against tlie steam tiro engine by tho.->e 
flames, and tho l^st means in use for fight- I whicdi have come down to us frequently "'110 thought, and made other jieople think, 
ing the lurid enemy were the j>oles witli contain statements of tlie wliole of the en- they knew was tliat it t/>reu' too much 
hook.s at tho end, ladders, nickaxes, shovels, j gines present having been thu.s destroyed water! 

and buckets, which helil, coiiii»aratively | But a veritable eugiiio whicli threw a con- lii 1862 tho present Fire Brigade was con- 
sjieaking, about a thimldeful of water, shown tinuous stream of water came at la-st, for in stituted, and little need l>o said about tliat. 
in the engraving on page 349. j 1^75 a German named Hautscli brouglit over Everybody knows the fire alarms at the 

Ancient records tell u.s how in tho reign of j the machine shown in our illustmtion. It comers of the princii>al streets, by means of 
Richard i., wlien, probably under pressure of aj>[Kjars to have Ijeeii a great advance upon which fire engine.scan lie sunimoneil in a few 
pome recent calamity, extraordinary efforts ■ everything that had gone before, notwith- moment.«i, and everyIxxly knows also what an 
appear to have been made to protect the ■ standing the fact tliat it had to lie supplied admirable force in every sense of the word 
< itizens, the regulations for the city of witli water by buckets being einjilied into tlie present Fire Brigade is. But few know 
London directed that all person.s living “in it; for I.iondon had to wait another fifty years what an amount ot drill each man goes 
gteat houses” should have “a ladder or Ixjfore she possessed an engine which drew through before he is considered efficient- 
two” ready and prepared to succour their the water in at one end and pumped it out at | how he must l>e able, single-handed, to r^r 
neighlKUirs in ca.'ie misadventure should occur the other. But in 1725 such an engine was a fire escape and place it against a building 
from fire ; and in stfm7)wr time, “ e.specially invented, and it w'as this engine which — how lie is practiseil in jumping from a 
l>etwcen tho-feast of Pentecost and the feast aftenvarcls became so celebrated or other- height of twenty feet into a sheet held by 
of St. Bartholomew,” they should have imme- ^ wise as the “parish” enmne—familiarly his comrades—taught the way to lift and 
diately before their doors a barrel full of [ and deri&ively known as the jiarish pint bring down a ladder an insensible jicrson— 
water for quenching such fire. Also “that pot. how l>est to carry children, two at a time, 

fen reputable men of the ward, with ten An Act of Ills Gracioms Majesty George up and down ladders, and a numlier of other 
aldermen, provide a strong crook of iron with iii. required that every ])arish should possess thing.s which the uninitiated could never 
a wooiieii handle, t4>gcthcr with two chaias two of these engines, a large one and a small imagine. 

and two strring cords, and that tlic l)eadle one. This was all very well, but iinfortu- There is as much attention pmd to his 
ha\'o a gofKl horn and loudly sounding.” nately the Act made no prevision for keeping dress as to his drill. Eveiytliing is made to 
Tliese are the whole of tho fire regulations, the engines in order or lor providing a staff stand the rough work lie lias to do. His 
and the paraphernalia, as you see, did not of men to work fhem—so that for the mo.st coat of thick material protects him from the 
iii'dude even the thimblc-iike buckets already part they decayed gently away, M'asting tlieir showera of water wliich often fall to his Jot, 
reiiTrcd to. sweetness on the de.sert air of some lialf-for- and which woiil«l saturtafe most cloth iu a 

It you had lived in that lime and the gotten shed iu tlie comer of a city church- few seconds. His heavy boots bid defiance 

hoitso of vdiir next door neighbour cauglit yard. to tlie stream.^ tliat so often flow around him, 

fire, }vm might be ])retty certain that your But here and there was to be found a and his helmet preserves his head from falling 
own would presently corno tumbling about machine in going order, and it was a sight beams, bricks, and the general to which 

your e.ars as a result of the energetic to see tliis trotted out, dragged valiantly to he is no stranger; and whilst it guanis his 

hiliours of the firemen of the i>erio<{. the scene of tlie lire amidst mucli siiou'ting eyes ami nock from the fire it yet intcrtere-> 
Indeed this, aided hv gunpowder, was the and cheering hy a motley host of radiantly little if anything with Ids sight or hearing, 
ai-tual niothiKl by wliich the Great Fire of hap]>y boys. ‘Then one of two tliinj^ Every fireman must have been a sailor. 

L<)n<lon wa.s at length put an end to. hain>encd—cither tlic fire liad been put out accustomed to handling ropes and to st.ontl- 

Tlie fire over and London demolished, the bciore its arrival, or else it lia<l gained such ing fearlessly on giddy lieight.s. He, his dres-*, 
antJiorities were of course very active, and headway that the operations of the maclnnc his accoutrement,s, and Ills training, it is [icr- 
the fUimmon Council, in order to bo preparml and its crowd of willing puin]>ers were of no fcctly safe to say, are evorvdldng that U re- 
on the next occasion, pas.scd a regulation av.aiJ, and it wa.s shouldered coiitemptnously quired. His wages are hut smallan*! Ids work 
w hich \va-s ti give them complofc security aside hy the regular firemen. How'efficiently of the hai*dcst ; Ids time is never his own, 
from such another disaster. By this rcgul.a- this iMirticular service was administered may and he often earries Ids life in Ids hnn<l«. 
tion cacli of the twelve livery companies l>e judged by the fact that many of the parish Well may the public—as the public do—Iwk 
W51.H to provide an engine, thirty buekct.s, engines in tlie inetrojxdi.s were under the upon tlic brigade with feelings of «iiisf;v'tion 
(!irc‘c huMers, six pickaxe sledge.s, and two charge of .some old lady—probably tbe sex- and even of eiitliusia.sui; hut it is only tlio-< 
hand-squirts, and aldermen and other officials j toners of the parish chureli, or tho ^vido^v of intimately acquainted witli the overvtlay htc 
W(‘rc also to lay in a stock of h.and-sqnirt.s, j the defunct keeper of the engine. One of llicsc of tlie iirciiion w lio can fully appreciate wliA- 

I' u-ket.s, and so on. old ladies armed witli umbrella and pattens j uohlc fellows they often are. 

riie engines sywilvcu of, or. as some of (he ' might Ix^ seen directing the operations of the I T- 
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CUELIEU BOG. 

By G. JIa>jville I'exx, 

Author of " The Silver CaHonf' " Jn the King'e fiamcf ete. 


A S I lookod round, patches of ruslie.s, I 
tufts of reeds, with their feathery > 
tops and sedgy growths, were dimly 
visible in the grey dawn, looking terribly 
weird and strange; but a sharp, dear 
cliirp came from somewhere near, to be 
repeated and answered from a distance. 

Then there w,a.s a twittering in the 
nearest reed-bed; the stars looked pale 
and the various objects clearer and 
clearer till it was broad daylight, and 
far up I could see a bright golden fleck 
of cloud, and then all at once, as if he 
had waited for that sign, up rose a lark | 
with his full-throated song, making the 
air throb .and echo and ring .again, as he | 
circled higher and higher. I 

As he rose and I listened I thought I ] 
hul never heard such sweet music before, 
while, a.s he sang, the one fleck in the ' 
sky became two—twenty—a hundred— j 
and the eastern sky was one glorious i 
cl.am.ask of onange and gold. ' 

Other larks were rising; the reed- ■ 
birds were twittering ; and— pe-wee /— ; 
]'(-we-W /—there was a Lapwing flapping \ 
uneasily along, querulously scolding me ! 
as he struck the air, first on one side, j 
then on the other, and flew round and ' 
round. j 

“Why, it w.as ,a hittern ! “ I cried—“ it 
was a bittern : and 1 recidlcd how old 
Denny had told me th.at he had often 
heard the “ bootherboornp,’’ as ho called j 
it. bellowing and roaring like a bull-calf 
in the bog. \ 

The glad, warm sunshine at last, drying ; 
up the heavy dew and sending such hope 
and energy into my chilled frame that 1 i 
roused myself after looking vainly round I 
to see nothing but the boggy growtii, to i 
try and crawl out of the half-liquid 1 
vegetation that seemed to hold me in. j 
I tried holding on by the gun, and . 
thrusting it down struggled to climb over ' 
it, but in vain. l 

I tried to force myself nearer to wlierc^ 
the \>og looked firmer, but I only seemed 
to make the moss more liquid, the loose 
stufi' hold me more tightly ; and at last, 
to my horror, the truth vvas forced upon 
me that I w.a.s lower th.an bc'fore, and for 
a few moments I thought I was sinking 
oat of sight. 

I should h.ave sunk hut for a desperate i 
eflbrt, in which I ini.sed tlio gun and 
dashed it down in a fresh place, where it: 
re.sted with some little approacli to firm¬ 
ness, sufficient, that is, to sustain me, 
trembliii" and panting as my breath came 
thick ancT short. 

It w.os of no use to strive ; I was fast; 
and as the moss slowly settled back 
around me I was able to keep my arms 
just free and over the surface, but 1 
'•oukl only .see for a short flsitaiice round, 
and thougli I shouted till my voice foiled 
there was no response. 

.A.t last 1 determiTied to try and load 
the gun and keep firing it, in the hope of 
attracting attention. 

It was a hard task to get out the 
powder, and I w.as wondering whether 1 
.should be able first to withd raw the wet 
charge, trusting to the sun to v. arm and 


CHAPTER VIII.—A FIT OF FEX-AGUE. 

dry the barrel of the gun, when to my 
dismay I found that my powder was wet 
and spoiled, and there was no hope there. 

“What can I do?” I aaid, in a hoarse, 
despairing whisper. “ I can’t—I won’t 
die for want of trying.” 

I cast my despairing eyes round, but I 
could see no help, and I ground my teeth 
now with helpless rage. 

“ If .Jack Kohhi.s had been here,” I 
cried, “ I’d have se.arched the whole bog 
but I would have found him. Oh ! what 
shall I do?” 

A thought came over me which I acted 
on .at once, but with weak, trembling 
fingers, for I was exhausted and fainting 
now. I got out my pocket-handkerchief j 
and tied it flag-fashion to the ramrod of 
the gun, and then stuck the rod b,ack in 
its first loop, which, fortunately, held it j 
fast. Then I feebly raised the gun, hold- ] 
lug by the stock, which I pressed despe¬ 
rately to my chest, expecting to sink 
now that I had removed the gun as a 
support, while with dim eyes I gazed up 
at the handkerchief, my signal nag. 

Rut it w-as wet, and clung to the ram¬ 
rod for a time, and in a kind of sleepy, 
despairing state, as tlie stock s.ank right 
up to the lock in the hog, a fact which 
aided to hold it upright, I gazed help¬ 
lessly up at that signal as mj' last 
resource. 

In a dreamy way I watched till I saw 
the handkerchief waver a little in the 
hot sunshine; then tlie wind gave it a 
touch, but it fell back ; it was too wet 
yet. 

Ry degrees tliougli it must have dried, 
.and I saw it blow straight out and i 
flutter. I 

As that handkerchief fluttered, so did ! 
my heart. 

Then the handkerchief fell close to the , 
r.amrod and hung down, but there came i 
another soft warm puff of wind, blowing | 
the little scrap of white linen straight i 
out dry, and fluttering quite loudly : and 
then gun, flag, and ramrod fell flat upon 
the surface of the bog, and all seemed 
blank. 

“ Ahoy ! George ! ” 

It was the same minute I suppose, for 
my siginal had been seen, and I recognised I 
my father's voice, but in a dim way, .as if ; 
there were singing noises in my ears. ! 

Tlien there was a confu.sed sound of | 
voices, and 1 heard old Denny say, “ My j 
gun!” 1 heard .lack Robins too, and 
ill'. Robins, and then I seemed to go to 
sleep. 

IV hen I awoke it was with the .sun 
shining in, and tlie handkerchief on the 
ramrod .seemed to be fluttering still. 

No; it was tlie blind blowing to and 
fro, and I lay listening to the sounds 
tliat came in at the open window. 

VVhy that soft rustling of feet was Mr. 
Robins’s two .Jersey cows being driven up 
to be milked, and that was their gardener 
whistling the “Old Hundredth ’ p.salm, 
as he alw.ays did, .as ho walked with hi.s 
hands behind him. 

Thiri-taiiff—1 ing-lanri—ttnij-tang- 

fnng-g-g-g! \ 


Bom — horn — horn—horn ! 

Four o’clock, and the children would 
be out of school directly. Yes, there 
they were, shouting and laughiiig. 

But why was I lying there'! 

I could not move, only my eyes, and a.s 
I lay gazing up at the ceiling there was a, 
faint rustling sound, and some one bent 
over me very gently. 

“ Mother'! ” I said, softly, and there 
was a sob and a feint cry as the thin pale 
face bent down till the soft brown curls 
swept my cheek, her dear arms caught 
me to her breast, her warm li])S pres.scd 
my cheek, and I heard her say ferventlv, 

“ Thank God ! Thank God ! ” 

It seemed all very curious and dreamy, 
for the school childi-cn were laughing and 
shouting by my window, my dear mother 
was bending over me sobbing, and my 
father appeai-ed to come out of a iiist 
just then, and s.ay. 

“ Mary, my darling, be calm; be c.alra.” 

Then I seemed to go into a soft, long, 
refreshing sleep, in which I dreamed 
something about having had my he<ad on 
fire and climbing burning mountains, and 
always having some great trouble on me' 
but tliat pas.sed away, and I slept and 
slept till some time or other, I don’t know 
when, I found my.self lying listening to 
my mother working, while the canary 
wa.s .singing in the window. 

It was all very puzzling ; and just then 
my father came in, and a question I had 
been m.aking up came to my lips. 

“ I say, father, have I been ill 1 ” 

The sound of my own voice quite 
.startled me, it seemed .so difl’erent and' 
.strange, and I lay staring at him as be 
came and laid his cool white hand upon 
my forehciid. 

“ Yes, my boy,” he said, gently, “ you 
have been ill, hut you are getting better 
now.” 

“ Tliat’s right,” I said, “ I don’t want to 
have you attend me.” 

“ VV by not, my boy 1 ” he said, smiling, 
“you are not afraid of a little ])by.sic.” 

" Oh, no,” I said ; “ but you won’t bo 
paid for attending me, you know.” 

He smiled and turned away, while I 
yawned and dropped ofl' to sleep again. 

I seemed to be always dropping oil' to 
sleep then, and to wake ■\rith th.at sweet 
gentle face w.atching at my side. 

It wa.s not for some time .after that I 
learned how ill I had been of a violent 
fever, and how near to death. And then 
it was that I heard how Jack had been 
kept busy by his father, and liiul no 
chance to join me, while it was not till 
inquirj' was made as to whether I w.as at 
Mr. RobiiLs’s house that he learned that I 
h.ad not returned. 

Jack kept silence because he w.as afraid 
tli.ei'e would be some trouble about the 
gun. The next morning, though, lie con¬ 
fessed all he knew, and tlie terribli* 
anxiety of the past night w.as brought to- 
.an end. 

Rut not easily, for it was ten o’clock 
wlien at last my signal flag was spied 
out, and I was rlraggcd from the bog te 
be carried home already sufl'ering tro’ 
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fever—an illness so bad that nothing but 
my father’s consbmt attention, with (jotl’s 
blessing, saved niy life. 

“ It's my idee, Mars’ .Targe,” said old 
Denny one day when I was down the 
garden, “ that you an’ Mars’ Jack Robins 
ought to give me all your pocket-money 


“ Thank you, Denny,” I said; “ it’s very 
kind of you, and I’ll never touch your gun 
again.” 

“ Don’tee, don’tee, there’s a good lad,” 
he said ; “ don’tee, now ; and as to your 
pocket money, why I wouldn’t touch a 
penny of.it on no account. I alius said 


“Ay, I did, my lad. Why hadn't I 
know'd you ever since you was a little 
bit of a pink and white thing with a 
mouth like a leaf off one o’ my roses 1 
But theer, I’m on’y a weak stoopid old 
man, but I do say this heer. Mars’ J arge. 
I bless and thank the Lord for snaring of 



[jCJraurn by tjord<ni Brovne. 

Then I feebly raised the gun.” 


■lOT the next two montlis, for youA'e l)out; 
“Pylod niy gun.” 

“I’ll give you all mine, Benny,” T said, 
'iidly, for I was very weak still from tny 
long wasting complaint. 

“That’s a good latl— that’s a good lad,” 
the old man said, taking my poor thin 
white h.and in his, and j)atting it gently. 
“And, look here,” he said, thrusting his 
hand in his pocket, “ that’s one ot our 
best peai's, just fit now, and as juicy as 
O'in b*^.” 


you was a nuisance, Mars’ Jai'ge, I alius 
did ; butwlien master come and said you 
wa.s lost out in the moor I thought I 
should ha’ dropped ; and when after¬ 
wards they said you couldn’t live tlie 
night through, but was raving ofFul 
about seeing the jacky lantern, and 
hearing the bootherlioomp, I sat down 
on a mat in my tool-house and cried like 
a child.” 

“You did, Denny I said, wonder 
ingly. 


you to your poor dear Mar, and—oh, I 
beg your pardon, mum, I didn't know as 
you was theer 1 ” 

I was sitting under the sunny wall in 
the big w'ieker chair, and had not heaj-d 
my dear mother come up ; and the first 
knowledge I had of her presence was 
given by old Denny’s words, and seeinj; 
her take and press his great rough 
gnarled hand. 

(the E-N'D.) 
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THE YOUNG WIZAED. 


Bv Professor HoFFiiANN, 
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XV.—THE XEST OF BOXES. 


A VSEFFL piece of apparatus for the repro¬ 
duction of small objects is known as the 
■iiestof lioxes. It is{^eDeral]yniadeiDt>oIislied 
boxwood, and of an ornamental sliape. On 
opeuinj' it you find within anotlier box of 
})lainer piUtern, within tliat another, and so 
on to a sixtii, tlie complete series ^ing as 
sliown in Fig. 9. There are nests which even 



Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 


contain twelve l>o.\es, but these are rather 
•expensive. The ordinary nest of seven boxes 
< aQ bo purch.a.sed for four shillings, but that 
of twelve U u.sually half-a-guinea. 

When re(iuired for use each box Ls opened, 
and all the boxes are placed together, and 
all the lids to;»ethcr, in which condition they 
ai)j)ear as iu Fig. 10. (It will be found that 
wdien tliu.s arranged, if all the lids are picked 
up together, and. carefully brought over the 
tops of the boxes, the whole may be closed 
simultaneously.) In this condition tliey are 
laid in some convenient spot, either on the 
table (of course out of sight of the audience), 
or behind tlie .scenes, as may best suit the 
puri>ose of the trick. 

I may here pause to explain that the phrase 

behind the scenes,” which I shall have oc¬ 
casion fr^uently to use in the course of my 
explanations, need by no means \yc taken to 
imjdy n stage. The iK-rformance of the 
young wizard will naturally be confined to 
tlie back_ dra>ying-rooiii, and “behind the 
scenes ” in this connection may lie taken 
to mean behind a folding door or screen, 
a curtain, or any other convenient cover for 
his private manipulations. In any case tlic 
youn^ conjurer must manage to secure some 
sucbTiarbour of refu^; and I may further 
counsel him to liave the widest possible siNiee 
lictween the table at which ho exhibits and 
his audience. This is not merely to secure 
Ills apparntii.s and anungements from too 
close inspection by prying eyes, but the fact 
of his having to make tlii'ce or four paces be¬ 
tween Ills audience and his tahle'is in itself 
extremely valuable, as enabling Iiiin to make 
a variety of necessary movements and ar¬ 
rangements which can only bo made with 
liisTiack to tlie comjiany, hLs own body serv¬ 
ing to mask the operation. 

Reverting to the nest of boxos, it is 
generally so made that the innermost box is 
only large enough to take a single shilling; 
but if it is desired to use the nest for a larger 
coin, or hir more than one coin, it can rea<lily 
i»e arlapted ff»r that purpose by the simple 
ex|ie<Ueut of removing tlie smallest or two 
smallest boxes. liupiKising tlic case of the 
shillings collected in the little black lx)x, as 
4ilready described, the performer could retire 
with the privately secured coin.^, slip them 
into the nest of Ixixes, put on the lid simulta¬ 
neously as above described, and return, nest 


j in hand, to the audience. He cannot in this 
ea.se show that tlie boxes (supposed to be a 
! single box) are empty, but it is not necessary 
to do so, becau.se the coins which he is almut 
to pa.s8 into it are, to all appearance, still in 
; \ie\v in the box on tlic table. Handing the 
j V>ox-ne.st to some ono to hold, he “passes'" 

I the seven coins into it as already de.scribed in 
I the case of the plug-box, and then invites the 
I holder to ojien it. He tinds to lii.s .surprise 
' a second box, and another, and another ; and 
[ the audience observing how long it takes to 
oTien so many boxes, are apt to imagine that 
' they mu-st have been closed singly in the i 
same manner, and their wonder as to how on , 
earth the coins get into the innermost box is 
j magnified accordingly. 

! The only drawback to the use of the nest of 
I boxes is that it has been a stock juece of 
' magical apparatus for a great many years, 
and a gooii many people Know its secret. I i 
myself, liowever, <io not hesitate to u.se it 1 
1 on occa.sion, and will undertake to ]mzzle | 
even the very sliaip young gentlemen who I 
always know “ liow' it’s done” before yon I 
do it, and sometimes even when you d<ui‘t ' 
' do it at all. The plan i.s my own, and I I 
i liave never seen it used by any otlier per- | 
' former. 1 liave duplicates of tlie three inner- i 
I most boxes, which duplicates I will call, for i 
convenience, the “nest of three,” Tliese 
' are arrangcil, the three boxe-s together and 
tlie tliree lids together, on tlie .scrcu/ift of 
i iny table, and on a salver on the table is 
' j»lace<l the nest of Isixes, each box closed, 
but all separate. 1 give one to one person 
ami one to anotlier, till all are in the hands 
' of the audience, making a great jMiint of 
^ having everj' Ixix examined to prove that 
there is no mechanism or preparation alniut 
, it. Meanw’hile, I take an oigiortunity, while 
. talking of something else, of slipping "the coin 

■ or other article I have to deal with into tlie 
; nest of three, which I forthwith close, and 

palm in tlie left liand. I then say, “I am 
, now going to place all these Ixixes one inside 
: tlie other, or ratlier, I will a.sk vou to do so 
1 yourselves. ^Vho has the smallest Ixix of ■ 
1 all?” This being ascertained, I say, “Now, 
are you sure tliat that box Ls q^uite empty, j 

■ and that there Ls no secret opening into it? j 
I You are sure? (xood. Who liolds tlie next 

I largest box?” This discovered, 1 take the j 
smallest Ixj.x with my right hand from the t 
I hand of tlie ix^reon holding it, and Iiand il to 
I the other, wao places it in the second box. | 
I “ Wlio has the next largest lx>x ? ” and so on, | 
I each time taking the closed Ixix from the | 
I jxirson wlio had inserted a smaller box in it, 
and handing it to the holder of the next ! 
; largest. When, however, I reach the thijxf : 
' box, I apixircntly transfer it from the right | 
! hand to the left, palming it in transit, and ' 
exhibit in it its pbicc the duplicate ne.st of | 
j three, which I forthwith hand to be inserted ^ 
I in the next box. To favour this oiieration it I 
! is as well to leave the smallest box originally 
I in the hands of a tierson on the extreme right, j 
I the next larger a little more to the left, and i 
I so on, with an interval of two or three persons 
between the third and fourth box. lly this , 
means you will not only get tlie boxes re- 
turned in regular order of size, but the ap¬ 
parent transfer of the third box from the 
right hand to the left will ajipear perfectly 
natural, as intended merely to bring the Ik)x 
nearer to the ^lei-son who h^ next to receive 
it. From this point there is no difficulty, 
the trick being done. The production of a 
j liorrowcd coin or the like from the innermast 
I of a nest of boxes, eucli one of which has 



just previously lx?en examined and ph)ve»l 
empty, is what Mr. Richard Swiveller would 
call a “staggerer,” and may bo relied on to 
elicit a .sjiecial round of applause. 

If the young conjurer distrusts his ability 
to “ load’’ the coin into the duplicate boxes 
on tlie sci'vantc of liis table, there is no objec¬ 
tion to his retiring behind the scenes (imiier 
jiretext of fetching the nest of Ixixcs) to 
<Io so, but there is always a certain amount 
of effect lost by learing the stage during 
tlie progress of a trick, and it is therefore 
better avoided. 

(To be continued.) 
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Spn'nrj. 

By r.vvL Blake. 


And 


H, the frost lins 
broken up. 

the hare-liell opes its 
cup; 

Now tho sleepy ilorniouse 
wakes, 

And a wondering suncy 

makes 


Ere hU lengthened fast he brea^.s. 


Ri^'ulet« are full and cold, 
Primroses tlieir tlowers unfold ; 
Hope seems in the very air, 
Birds are chirping everyw here. 
Never w'as the world so fair ! 


Squirrels race along the liark, 

Up to heaven soars the lark ; 

All the world with joy is rife, 
Winter’s worsted in the strife. 
Spring has called tho eartli to life! 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH 



nejsts not too hot, and an even temperature—it is 
really better too low than too liiRh—be kept up in 
your bird-room, your favourites are likely to escape 
several troubles incident to the season, notably cratniJ, 
and gweatincr, and egg-bound. 

Mate in the usual way, and In the usual way iiecin 
feeding on ami biscuit-crumb ; about a tcaspoonful 
should be given daily for each bird, or more if they 
will take it. Fse the German bneding-cages. Givo 
clean water daily, and move quietly about—anyhow, 
do uot startle the birds In any way. Do not forget to 
keei> the cage eitra clean, and give fresh water every 
day. 

Next month we may give some uaeful hints about 
the troubles and dangers of the breedlug-season. 

THE Rabbitrt.— Do not forget the hint we gave 
last month about having u partner in the rabbit fancy. 
Make it a joint-stock affair, and the animals will havo 
less chance of being neglected. Hut remember your 
partner must have his or her duties, and you yours. 
When he or aha goes from home all devolves on you ; 
when you go away the partner sees to everything. Fur 
rabbits, no matter what the breed be. must be kept 
clean and dry. Great consideration ought to be givcti 
to bedding. They must have abundance of gnivl, 
wholesome food—fresh dry greens, grain and touts, 
and water or milk-and-water if they will take it. 

. Regularity is to be studied. 

Do our boys who are breeders of live stock in a 
small way keep memorandum-books? They ought to. 
It is the only way to get lich i« experience, and if yovi 
do not get rich in experience you w ill uot in silver and 
gold. 

THE KENNEL.—Prepare your kennels for the coming 
summer; get them scrubbed and washed. _ Do not 
wash your dog too often, and be sure to give liim a 
run in the sunshine after you do. I’se only the mlhKst 
soap, such as Spratts*. Not strong carbolic, but Nul- 
dii'e’s is good. If you have pupplt-s, and they arc tf 
pedigree stock, auu therefore valuable, let the bed bo 
of the thickest straw and well sheltered, and feed the 
mother five or six times a day. 

Domestic Fkts.—W e promised to say a word.or two 
about goats. Before getting a milch gont—for we pre- 
sume it is a Nanny to give milk you will bave-prepare 
a iiouse for her. This house is called a shyd. It 
hardly matters how rough in appearance It ia, if it 
contains the necessary comforts of goat-life. Let it be 
a lean-to, w’ith a sloping roof of corrugated zinc or 
WUlesden paper. Have jd.acea for ventilation under the 
eaves. Let the door ho air-tight, and have a lock and 
key, niid make the floor so that it can be easily cleaned. 
Don't be in a hurry yet to buy. Wo will continue our 
liints next month. 

The Kitchen garden.— Manure should be out and 
spread. Well, dig over the ground for the last time, 
and when dry proceed to lay out j’our beds, rake them 
level and smooth, and sow your seeds in rows. Leave 
nlue inches between each row. Plant potatoes and 
vegetables.. Tidy borders and walks, and cut out use¬ 
less growths from bushes. 

Tub Flower Garden.—P rune roses and fruit-trees 
if not already done. Go in for flower effects, lour 
sprijig blooms will be out, but even yet flowers can be 
cautiously shifted. Make war upon weeds, and sec to 
, the neatness aud tidiuess of everything. 

The window Garden. —Manure and stir up the 
' mould in your boxes. Fix up treilis-work along the 
; witjdow-etlgCB, and hang up your baskets, and sow 
creeping and cUnibing things, or transplant them from 
the liotrlKjds. Depend now for a beautiful show ou 
spring flowers. 


>d supply from the refuse of the kitchen to 1 ordinary g^irden or fruit-tree netting. It is so cheap. 

gmns you buy, if you take pains to j jj^s^a longtime. Of course, if your pigeons »re ! 
regnant}, giving enoegh^d no more, If . ^ fancy ones they can have their freedom, aud an 

le birds clean and comfortable, and have needed 

^or ^h-forming sorts of good strain and We^are writing these lines on the 11th of January, 

B Stiff nor'-custcr is blow’iug, wjth s foot of snow 
-If m a fair supply of pocket-money, and i the garden and lawn. There is every sign that it 
VfLu \ HdU be a cold, wet spring. If so it torus out, do not 
^***\v>?^*^ turning-lathe and box of tools, , j great hurry in mating your birds. At 

• ^ encourage evenU. the middle of the munlh is soon enough, 

fa ^ ^vel and grass. Both are i ^ prep.'ire at once to liave eveiythlng in good order 

! Jor the breeding season so soon to commencl 

inecdote that will tend to keep the fact in j^ok to needed repairs. A leak or a draught along- 

_ . i..._V . * - side a nest will work great mischief. You might now 

m advantage thoroughly recleanse your loft and 

he did not ^ your lime nor in ours -nhitowash it. Yon can use the disinfectant carbolic 
wu places where it is not dangerous, for remember 

riU. pastes was to walk round the garden poisonous. See that your hoppers aud fountains 

.. ^ are in good order and clean, and the floor of the room 

vel keeping time, time, time, ju a sort of * geeiuc to 

e, as he repeated to himself these words, store of good tick beaua and tares and other 

Foot the grass, foot the gravel; ^ ^I>o*not keep more birds In a loft than it can comfort- 

Foot the gravel, foot the grass,'* ad lib. ably hold. Overcrowding is to blame for one half the 

*u^ diseases our domestic birds and animals are sul)ject to. 

thl,« .n !n 1 u. You wUl ere now have decided on the kiud-s of birds 

o ^ ^ 1’““ to '‘•■‘T’- *■'« IMreiits be stronir, j oluig, 

. £«.tW to digestion. On the the ““■* ‘o lollove. 

Up the kind of food she likes better tliaa Thk Aviary.—Y ou are doubtless ready now with 
se, and that which is most natural to her. evcr>’lhing nece-ssary to ensure a fortunate breeding 
ith is another necessity. Place it under a season. If not there is no lime to lose, for pairing 
this will keep it dry, and be a shelter for begins In a week or two, according to the state of the 
Let the sunshed be of boards or WlUesden weatlier. If the parents be strong and young, the 
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disax)pearr<:l from view, 1 would turn away, 
restless and unhappy in spite of myself, 
ami, as 1 may say, homesick, thinking of 
dear old Englaiul and the cricket-iield at 
iSoutlidown, and the football which was 
then in season, and the dinners which w'e 
used to grumble about, and the bread-and- 
butter, and the schoolrooms and the les¬ 
sons, and the ushers and Dr. Woolley, 
liismarck was our hoiul-gaoler now, and 
a very grim, stern gatekeeper was he. 
There was no evading him, no passing 
the bounds which he had drawn around 
our— ploi/rjround, I was going to say— 
and—let the word stand, for want of a 
better. 

The dinners and the bread-and-butter ! 
Ah, yes ! I often thought of them. What 
would I not have given for a plateful of 
one of those old resurrection pies which 
we used to conspire against, refusing to 
touch them and going away hungry just 
because it was the fashion to turn up the 
no.se at tliem, though the smell was any¬ 
thing but unpleasant, or for a slice of the 
roast beef which we used to say was 
liorseflesh ! 

Ha, ha ! horseflesh ! I cannot write it 
■without laughing. I did not know what 
hor.seflesh was then, hut in Paris horse- 
flesli was for many weeks the common 
food of most of us—only not common 
enough. We had to mind our p’s and q's 
in tliose days. The p’s, portions, were 
weighed out by the gramme, like the let- 
ter.s. and were not very much heavier; and 
one had to go in a (piieur to the butcher’s 
<loor and wait from early morning till 
midday, perhaps, till one’s turn came to 
receive the pitiful allowance, and some¬ 
times, when thesupjjlv failed, to go away 
witliout it. The Freiicli are always rather 
fond of queues ; they box you up at a 
railway station till the train is in, and 
then let you out one by one in a queue 
to take your places. It is the same at 
the custom house, and at all popular 
assemblies ; you must wait your turn. It 
helps to preserve order, hut I do not call 
it liberty ; and there is always a suspicion 
of favour to some who get in by private 
w.sys. It was so at the butcher’s shop, 
wliere the queues were more exasperating 
than anywhere else. On a wretchedly 
cold day, with snow upon the ground, 
hundreds of half-starved, poorly-clatl 
men and women, chiefly the latter, would 
•stand for hours with tlie money in their 
hands waiting their turn to buy tlie 
Kni.all allowance to -a-hich they were en¬ 
titled. No one could buy even that with¬ 
out a ticket, as if tliey were going to tike 
their dinner out of pawn ! Sometimes 
the ticket was lost or stolen, and tlien 
they must go without, after all their wait- 
ing._ And when you got it, it was not 
beef or mutton, but a cut from an old 
onmilius hor.se, or from one of the 
chargers which had been shot in a skir¬ 
mish outside the bnrriere. 

In order to make it go down better, the 
Frencli newsjiapers contained rcfwrts 
fi'om tlie doctors and scientific people 
■who were supposed to know all alajut it, 
that horseflesh was better and more 
nourishing than the flnest and best parts 
of a fat ox. That only showed that the 
French people did not know what beef— 
real beef—was. They also recommended 
hor.se-fat as an excellent substitute for 
butter, and tried to make us believe it. 
Wo used to say that the butter at 
Woolley’s ivas lilce oart-grease, and that 
it was manufactured out of Thames mud; 
but it was “ real Devonshire fresh ” com¬ 
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pared witli what they had in Paris. Xot 
that I ever ate much of tliat; the look 
of it was enough. Some people did not 
hesitate to recommend candles sjireiul 
upon hot toast as being equally good and 
much less expensive. One would know 
what one was eating then, and a little of 
it would go a long way. 

But to retuni to my muttons, as the 
French say—only it wius more easily said 
than done in tliose days, for sheep were 
extinct, and even candles had become j 
scarce—1 was longing, .as I said, for news ' 
of my father and mother, and had no | 
prospect of receiving any, for the few 
messages tliat could be brought in under | 
a pigeon’s tail were for the authorities , 
and ciiief people of Paris, and not for a [ 
miserable stranger like myself ; and for j 
three weeks or more there had been no 
news for any one, i>ublic or private, the | 
pigeons having from some cause or other 
failed to arrive. At last I got so impa- 1 
tient that I began senously to reflect 
whether it might not be worth while to j 
run the risk of trying to got through the ' 
Prussian linos; and one dark, foggy morn- 1 
ing in October I started ofl', resolved to j 
make the attempt. 

I had not inucli difficulty in getting I 
througli one of the gates in company | 
with an ambulance which was going out 
to fetch in some wounded men, and after . 
a great deal of dodging and waiting I > 
got sufficiently iio.ar the Gorman lines to 
see the troops moving about, thougli still 
so far off that th^ looked only like dark 
spots. The French outposts had yet to 
be passed, and beyond them lay the most 
dangerous ground of all, a broad, nearly 
naked zone, affording very little shelter, 
in crossing wliich I should be exposed to j 
the lire of botli sides, without being able 
to remonstrate with either, so that if 1 
had had as many lives as a cat, it was 
very doubtful whether I should have one 
of them left to go home with by the time 
I reached the Prussian camp. 

I was saved from that danger, how¬ 
ever, for as I was trotting quietly along 
under shelter of a hedge, sudcfenly a 
gruff voice cried out in French, “Who' 
goes there and just before me ajipeared 
a sentinel, pi*esenting Ins cliassepot 
directly at me, witli his hand upon the 
trigger, while I looked straight down the 
barrel. Thus I found myself stojij^ed at 
tlie French outpost, and narrowly es¬ 
caped being arrested as a deserter or a 
spy, and had to turn back towards the 
city, very much disajipointed and dis¬ 
heartened. 

As 1 was returning a certain whistling 
sound attracted my attention— ivli^e — oo. 
It was repeated two or three time.s, and 
I knew only too well tliat it was caused 
by bullets flying past me and rather 
closer to my ears than was pleasant. 
One of them struck the ground a little 
in advance of me, and threw up the soil. 
It Imd lieen flrecl fmm long i*ange and 
was nearly spent, but would have been 
quite sufficient to finish me oft’ if it h:ul 
hit me. I quickened my jiace, but the 
bullets coutinufKl to whiz past me; wlien 
suddenly a large bii*d swoo]ied down, fell 
upon tlie ground, and fluttered away in 
front of me. 

This was indeed a ]>iece of good luck 1 

bird of any .sort was wortli its weight 
in gold, almost, at famine prices. I pur¬ 
sued it and snatched it up, and found that 
it was a wounded pigeon. I thrust it into 
my bosom, bleeding as it was, and, hold¬ 
ing it there for concealuient, ran on at 


my utmost speed till I was out of Hanger. 
Then I sat down, panting, and feeling 
soineho-w very queer and faint. .My 
hand—tlie hand which heUl the pigeon- 
ached friglitfully. I had, as I fancied, 
struck it rather hard against tlie ground 
in my eagerness to get hold of the bird ; 
and though I did not think much of it at 
the inonicnt, tlie pain was now .so great 
that 1 supposed 1 must have broken or 
dislocated a Anger. I drew out inv liand 
to look at it, and lo ! instead of a broken 
tinger, two Angers, the third and fourtli, 
were gone, cut clean off close to the palm 
by a Pi ussian bullet. The lilood which 
had saturated my clothes was not the 
pigeon’s but my own; tlie bird also had 
been hit, and its wing broken, but that 
had been done before I seized it. 

I wra])ped up my wounded Imnd and 
went on towards the gate of the city. 
Hitlierto 1 had been too much concerned 
with iny own peril to think inuoli aliout 
iny jiigeon. I had regarded it at first 
only as tlie means ot procuring me a 
go(xl meal. I could exchange it for a 
solid slice of horseflesh, sufficient to last 
me, M’ith economy, for many days. Put 
now, as I made my way slowly along, 
intoiiding to seek assistance from the 
first anihulance that I could meet, tJio 
idea suddenly struck me, which no doubt 
has occurred already to tlie reader, tliiit 
tins was no common pigeon, but a carrier. 
It was not, it is true, one of the kind 
usually so called, but a plain-looking 
bird of tlie Antwerp breed. I spread 
out its tail feathers and examined them 
one by one. Yes, it was a carrier ! There 
was a number printed upon one of the 
feathers; and on anotlier the letters 
T 0 U K S. Tliat of eour.so w.as wliere 
the bird Inid come from. At the same 
moment I discovered a small quill con¬ 
taining the precious message apparently 
quite safe, tied to one of tlie largest of 
its tail feathers. 

The siglit of this lent me new Strength, 
and I mu on at my utmost si>eed until 
I came to the Bureau where such mes¬ 
sages wei’e opened and read. I had often 
looked at tliat office with curiosity and 
longing, but had Ix^eii obliged to keep at 
a respectful disteiice from it. Now I 
would have entered boldly, but was 
stopped liy a pentiiiel. I was out of 
breath, and felt altogether very bad ; 
but I would not give up my precious 
burthen to sentinel or porter, and de¬ 
manded loudly to see tlm Directeor. 
Two or three clerks came down to look 
at me, but I would not tell them my 
business, “News,” I cried, that was all; 
“new’sfrom outside.” 

“ Who brings it F’ 

“Ido.” 

“ How’ did you get in ? ” ^ 

“ Take ino to the chief—the Directeur. 

“ What is it ? Wliat have you ? hat 
is the matter?” was asked again and 
again. 

But I would not give them any parti¬ 
culars. nor let them .see my pigeon, 

“ Take me to the Directeur, Mori-sieur 
le Directeur,” was all my cry. 

Noticing my bloodstaine<l clothes, niid 
my face streaked w’itli blood and dust an<l 
pers])iration, they took rne at last into 
tlie house and sent in haste for one of (he 
principal directors. 

“News,” 1 said, drawing tlie dead 
Jiigeon from my bosom and holding up 
the feather with the quill attached. 
“News, news.” 

The clerks and others closed round tlio 
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officer to wliom I had given the pigeon, 
and took no further notice of me. 1 saw 
tliem in a sort of cloud, and felt as if I 
were swimming ; but some one took hold 
of me, and a bottle was put to my lips, 
from wliich a medicine or cordial of some 
kind trickled down my throat. I have 
no idea what the taste was like ; but 1 felt 


it, and the effect was magical in giving 
me for the moment new life and strength. 
And yet it was not what 1 wanted, and 
only made me worse in one way, for t 
was consumed with thirst. Water, ’ 1 
cried, “ water ! ” and when some one 
brought me a glassful I emptied it at a 
I gul]) and begged for more. That really 


did me good, and .seemed not only to re¬ 
vive me, but also to relieve my pain. I 
was able after that to sit up on a bench 
with my back to the wall while the quill 
was cut open with a penknife, and the 
tiny scroll taken carefully out and deci- ' 
pheied. 

(To &c cortfmwcrf.) 


KOEMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

By PBOKKason J. F. Hodgktts, 

Late Examiner to the VniversUi/ of Sloecoxc, Professor Dt the Imperial College of PraeHeal Science, 

Author of "Harold, the Bog-Earl," " Imti Dobroff" etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXIII.—HOW KORMAK THE VIKING CAME TO KNOW ALFRED THE GREAT. 


T he ordinary histoi-ies of England say 
so little about the Anglo->Saxon and 
Uani.sh periods of our English life that 
few persons know much about them. 
The usual way is to scurry off to the 
Norman Conqueror, as if he were the first 
Englishman from whom we are de¬ 
scended, insteiid of being a foreigner 
who did not even know our languixge ! 

Alfred the Great was an Englishman 
“out and out,” and it would be better if 
we knew- more about him. Unfortunately 
the “ Kormak Saga” spe.aki^ more of the 
deeds of the Danes than of the English, 
•so that svhat may be found concerning 
him in the following pages is taken from 
other sources. 

At the time of wdiich we write a vast 
roalition had been formed, second only in 
importance to that under Hubba and 
Ingvar some years before, but even more 
dangerous on account of the greater 
numher of Danes actually dwelling in 
the land itself, in Normandy, and in the 
Orkney Islands. Their ships had posses¬ 
sion of the seas, and their warriors of the 
coasts. Such men as Bersi, Angantyr, 
and Hallihiorn were not uncommon on 
the Scandinavian side, while the English 
were still smarting under recent defeat. 

The morning to which we alluded in 
the last chapter spread its glories over 
immense masses of armed men. 

The Danish host had been augmented 
in the night, and Angantyr, Bersi, and 
Kormak had vowed to storm Kiug 
Alfred’s camp and take him pri.soner. 
They spent the night rejoicing in their 
strength, and burned with inqiaticnce for 
the fmy. 

But Alfred was a cautious general, and 
so he continued day and night upon the 
watch. He knew the reinforcements of 
the Danes, and hung upon their motions. 
They thought him ignorant of the addi¬ 
tion to their force, and laughed to have 
him in their power. Dearly they paid 
for their self-confidence, for Alfred so 
contrived to place his men as to prevent 
retreat. 

The Danes .attacked, and, as their 
custom was when they found too strong 
a resistance, withdrew to gain fresli 
hreath and fresher vigour, but they were 
met in this retreat by such a force of 
English as left no chance of their regain¬ 
ing their own camp. Kormak and An¬ 
gantyr were both thrown down while 
Ktanding to receive the English charge, 
intending to secure escape for Hastings, 
fa this they were successful. Ber.si and 
he escaped, though Kormak and the 
giant yarl were hurled amidst the slain. 


But when the ru.sh of Alfred’s charge ' 
was past they raised themselves, too 
wrathful for much speech. Kormak was 
almost beside himself, thinkirg his father j 
slain. But scarcely had he seized his 
axe when a fresh party of the English, I 
superbly mounted, came rushing to the 
spot. i 

Yarl Angantyr felled two of these 
fresh foes, while Kormak oppo.sed a 
third. Then they were down ag.ain, and : 
one of the Engli.sh horsemen just raised 
his spear to finish the yarl right out 
when a commanding voice exclaimed, i 
“ Slay none—take all ! ” There was a 
! something in this voice that could not be 
' resisted ; yet there wiis at the same time 
a peculiar sweetness in the tones. ' 

Borne down in the fierce charge, the 
I yarl stunned, Kormak, having gained his 
feet, drew his sword, shouting m Danish, 

• “ He who attempts to reach this chain- : 
pion falls by my sword.” \ 

1 Tlien the strange sweet voice, so clear, 

I so soft, and yet tliat of a leiuler whose 
every word was law, held Kormak spell¬ 
bound for a moment. A horseman rode 
up dressed in the .short mail bymie of 
the English. He wore the royal helm 
without the nasal and without tlie chain- ! 
mail hood about his chin, his face being 
fully revealed. A solemn face, worn ' 
with unusual cares. A clear bright hazel 
eye beaming with ardour, not with fury, 
a sorrowful expression on the whole, as 
though the mun were .sinking with the 
j weight that crushed the kin^. A slender I 
I form, but full of bright activity, and a 
I something else that could not be defined. 

I Bight in the heat of battle, defending 
his fallen friend, surrounded by his foes, 
Kormak forgot all this and gazed upon [ 
the king. Alfred, no le.ss attracted to , 
this youthful Hercule.s, rode closer to ’ 
him with the question, “Art thou not a 
Christian ? ” 

This question was so .strange, so un- 
ex]>ectecl, that Konnak at first could 
scarcely answer. The king spoke Danish, 
so he understood the words lie used right 
well, hut answer made he none, until the 1 
gentle voice with strange resistless ^ 

' power had asked him once again, “ Art 
thou not a Cliri.stiaii ?” 

“Sir King, I am, Imt this de.ar friend, ' 
who I much fear is sped, has not yet I 
j learned the truth. I would not that he 
1 parted in his error. A noble soul, but 
wanting Christian light.” 

I Lightly ho sprang to earth. “ Who is 
' thy friend?” he cried; “and who art thou, 
a Christian and a Dane ! ” 

I “No Dane am 1, Sir King, I am a 


Swede. This yarl ha.s lieen a father to 
me. Before I found my f.ather, 1— 
Kormak could say no more, his voice 
grew tremulous. 

“ Wlio is thy father ? ” 

“Yarl Bersi of Tuiig.a, king, near 
Tronmess, in East Sweden.” 

The king looked thoughtful. Turning 
to a warrior near, he said, “ Take thou 
another horse, mount this young man 
on thine, have this tall warrior removed 
to Alflielm’s care. He is a Dane, or 
Swede by birth, and it will he as well 
th.at they have due attention. All kind¬ 
ness must be shown them, hut no e.scape 
must they find possible. Their safety on 
thy head, I look for them from thee.” 

Saying these words he galloped oil 
with his train, and was soon on the trace 
of the strong party, which, hoping to 
surprise King Alfred, had been surprised 
by him. The steeds were good, the air 
was fresh in th.at fair fresh .June morn¬ 
ing. The good king galloped on, and 
soon he overtook the i-outed force Hying 
before his men. He followed them with 
quickened pace,and called in that strange 
clear voice of his the Hying mass to halt. 
The Danes, arrested by those silvery 
tones, obeyed and halted, while Alfied, 
quite alone, for he liad distanced his 
companions, rode down their ranks, .and 
a.sked the unfamiliar question, “ Which 
of you is a Christian 1 ” 

This was what we should call the rear¬ 
guard of the host, for Hastings and the 
main force under him had ridden to their 
camp, yet there were those present who 
would have been,under ordinary ciivum- 
stances, very unsafe people to Ciitecldse; 
but Alfred spoke Dauisli so well, and had 
such wondei-ful power in his tones, that) 
the party halted, not knowing hut in 
continuing their flight they might he 
di.sobeying orders of theii' own cliiets. 

“ Which of you are sons of Gdiu ? ” 
said the king. 

“We are .all sons of Odin. Who art 
thou?” cried one of the numbei-, an 
inferior champion, yet hai Ing soiiu- com¬ 
mand. 

“ I am Alfred of England. Hsilf a mile 
hence ye would be cut to pieces liy iny 
men. I come to warn you and to oiler 
you protection.” 

The answer was a javelin flung at the 
king with such force tliat had hi.s horse 
not swerved suddenly there might have 
been an end to the history of England 
for ever, which would then probably 
have become nothing more than a part 
of Denmark. 

Edward, Alfred’s son, wlao had been 
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sent round through a path in the wood | tliis almost hopeless act, and caused the I a series of earthworks thrown up to 
■with a considerable party, now ai)peared i leader to be brought to hiiu after the I defend the host from surprise. For the 
upon the scene, and by his vigorous J tight was over. J leaders and their immediate attendants 
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attack soon changed the posture of 
aihiirs, and Jthe Danes were in the 
hands of Alfred. 

Hoistings, seeing hew miserably his 
attack had failed, retreated his main 
body to the earthworks wliich had been 
tlirown up near tlie ships, and there 
awaited reinforcements from the East 
Anglian Danes. 

Hut before his final withdrawal there 
had been several acts of personal valour 
jcrformed such a.s tlie Danish cliampions 
oved. Among these was a desperate 
attack by a richly attired champion with 
a small detachment of about a hundred 
followers. The fearful fury of this attack 
wr\R fatal to many of Alfred’s band, but 
li'‘ good king admired the gallantry of 


> attempts to reach this champion falls by m' 

“ Art thou a Christian, champion ?” 

“ I am, Sir King.” 

“Give him his sword and set him free. 
We will converse as brethren in the faith, 
and not as king and captive.” 

The order was given to the thane who 
had taken Bersi prisoner, and the Scan¬ 
dinavian warrior was astonished beyond 
all bounds at this unexpected courtesy. 

Hastings had contrived to escape with 
his main body to his sliips, enraged at 
his losses and vowing revenge. 

Alfred’s camp, or rather lager (for tlie 
word camp was not then used in English) 
was a very different thing from the pic¬ 
turesque group of white tents dotting a 
plain which we at the present daj' are 
wont to call a camp. It was nothing but 


sword." 

large huts of the very roughest construc¬ 
tion had been rapicflv thrown together, 
and in one of these Alfred held his state. 
The dais on which he sat was only the 
roughest kind of platform imaginable. 
On this was a table formed by two pieces 
of the trunk of a tree between which 
planks were spread. Equally rude wen* 
the benches on which the king and thosi* 
about liim, generals and thanes, were 
seated, whilst those for the inferior sort 
were even ruder still. But that pale, safl. 
and careworn face had yet a dignity 
tliat spread an air of majesty around. 

It seemed a most important meeting, 
but we must liasten to its close, wlicii 
Alfred gave command to bring the Chris¬ 
tian warrior to the hall. 
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“ Bat not a Christian man, which is the 
greatest honour! ” 

Thou art in the right of it, Sir King. 


*' She capsized at once.”—5ez p. SiiS. 

feel that all is well, a better fate need 
no man covet than to live near King 
Alfred.” 


Jlraicn by IF. B. OvenntL 

hands,been raised to posts of trust in Eng- 
l.and. To him the charge was given to tend 
the prisoners taken by Alfred’s men that 


“ My lords, I think this war, at least 
this part of it, is over. Hastings will 
reach his ships, but so much weakened 
that our own new long ships will have 
an easy victory. Ha ! yonder comes our 
guest ; I would not speak of matters 
of this kind with him. My battle there 
I fight with other weapons. Welcome, 
.Sir Christian ! Much I marvel, though, 
that thou, a Christian, should join the 
host of Odin ! Come to the high bank, 
seat thyself by me, and tell me how it 
was.” 

“ My son is bound by solemn ties to 
fight for Angantyr, and Hastings is his 
kinsman. He owes them more than life, 
they liave made an honourable man of 
him !” 


But, as I said, my boy was bound to aid 
them, and I hare followed to be near 
him. Thus I am armed against thee, not 
on my own account, but as the guardian 
of mv own dear boy.” 

“Thy son seems very dear to thee. Sir 
Champion. I wonder much at all thy 
story. Is the boy Christian too 1 " 

“ He is, lord king.” 

“ Where is he now, my friend i ” 

The champion looked astonished at 
the king’s addressing him as “ friend ” 
who came as foe upon hinr sword in 
hand ; and thus he answered him ; 

“ I know not where he is. King Alfred. 
He is a prisoner to thy sword or sleeps 
among the slain, I know not. But if he 
lives and breathes the air of England I 


“ I will send round a thane to ask the 
prisoners if son of thine be there among.st 
them. Tell me what name he owns 1 ” 

“.Kormak, the soii of Bersi, is he 
called.” 

“ Then thou art Bersi 1 ” 

“ Yes, I am Bersi Thordason of 
Tunga.” 

The thane was sent to seek among the 
prisoners, and soon returned with An- 
gantvr and Kormak. 

♦ * * * ♦ 

Shift we the scene to Alfreds court at 
Wilton. He had soon learnt the tale of 
Bersi's wrongs done by the hand of ITv, 
and, strange as it may seem, a certain 
Swedish prisoner, Alfhelm by name, had, 
on accepting Christianity at Alfred’s 



































Tiioniin^. He stnn’ghtway recognised 
the yarl, and knew the ‘*shield-l)oiTie 
boy ’’ find Hersi. ( Jreat was the indigna¬ 
tion of King Alfred on liearing of Wolfs 
foul deeds, and further questions brought 
the truth to light of liow this Wolf liad 
led the traitor Thorsten Vikingson to 
murder Bersi at t!ie sack of Disar-holni ; 
how Bersi had escaped, and, hiding in a 
cot, liad been unsofui by Angantyr; how 
ho recovered frotn Ids wound, and, hear¬ 
ing that King I lalvar reigned in Sweden, 
wlio was no friend of his, had found a 
lassago in a viking ship bound to the 
‘Vankish coast. Here, as it seemed, his 
wounds grew worse again, and he lay 
long—as lie thought—a dying man. 

Then came the tale of how the hermit 
found him, Jieale<l him of his wounds, 
and taught him the new faith. Tlie 
good old hermit died, and Borsi took his 
name, and near the town of Rouen 
dwelt in a cave upon the shore, tlie en¬ 
trance to which the dying hermit sliowed 
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him. For years he lived a hermit’s pain¬ 
ful life, blessed by the peasantry around 
for his kind deeds. He had no wish to 
see the North again. His hearth was 
cold, the life of home was fled, and he 
had other thoughts. 

Thus had he lived for year.s, when news 
at last ari'ived that Koniiak and Ids 
friend Rolf Ganger had come to Nor¬ 
mandy, and before tlieir sti'engtli and 
wiles combined Rouen had fallen. Soon 
he knew his son, and then he also knew 
that Gaspard was the Ulv whose enmity 
had caused them all their woe. Taking 
advantage of a solitary walk that Kor- 
mak took upon the river’s brink, and 
knowing from so many sides the Varg i 
Veum story, he warnea him of the dan- < 
ger in his way. 

So the whole tale grew clear to Alfred’s 
mind, who straightway formed a strong 
affection for Bersi and his son. He made 
them live at Wilton, and .as soon as the | 
needful arrangements could be made the i 


“ sliield-borne boy ” was formally received 
into the Church, .rUfred being his sponsor. 

When the ceremony was over, and tlie 
presents to the new Christian all duly 
made, Angantyr asked whetlier, as a 
pfigan, he might be permitteil to make a 
gift, wdiich being accorded, he said ho 
would offer his gift at the banquet, for 
lie had not brouglxt it with him. 

When the banquet w.os iieaily endtni 
the giant yarl appeared, hearing an old 
and battered shield, over which boards 
had been nailed as though it were a 
vessel full of something heavy. 

“Look luue, Kormak,” lie cried, “liere 
is the very sliield onw’hich I carried tln^e 
some tifteen years agone 1 That is my 
gift; receive it from iiiy hands ! ” 

Kormak took the shield, which, how¬ 
ever, immediately fell from Ids hand* 
being unexpectedly heavy, for the goo<i 
yarl had tilled the concave sui*fac«? full of 
coin, and nailed the rough boards over I 
(To be co7Uinued.) 


R U N X I X tr FEE E. 

A nOATIN(; ADVEXTCKE IX THE SHETLAND ISLES. 
Hv JissiE JI. E. Saxuy, 

Author of “/Vifc-CiJi&j'e,” *'The Yule Bau," 


T he Manse boys had only meant to in¬ 
dulge in a short rest, but once asleep 
it is not easy for young people to Avake 
up without warning ; so the lads slept 
much longer tluin had been intended or 
was d(^sirable. Tlie gentle but ever- 
increasing motion of their boat only 
served to lull their senses the more, and 
it w;is only wlien the Laulie gave a 
sudden and somewhat violent bump 
against tlie skerry tiiat they stirrerl. 

“Let me be, man,” muttered Bill, 
thinking .some one had pullwl him. “Eh 
—what do you want?” drawled Kiic, in 
reply to some imaginary call. But Harry 
wa.s wide awake and ah*it on the instant 
that the l>o.at buiiqied. 

“rp,hoys! It is blow'ing half agale!” 
he exclaimed. 

His brothers were on their feet at 
once, Laking in tlie situation at a glance. 
The i)oat M'as kmx’king against the rock, 
and it was imperative tliat they .shouhl 
get her away from the Ootskerries w ith 
the utmost speed. Harry eauglit up the 
boathook, and by its aid kept the Laulie 
from touching again, while Eric undid 
the ixiinter and Bill got out a pair of 
oars. A few strokes, pulled w'itJi energy, 
took the boat from its precarious jiosi- 
tion. 

Fortunately slie w*as on the Ice side of 
the skerries : so, though tlic wind was 
blowing fiercely, the arlveuturers got off’ 
with s:ifety. 

A summer squall in those latitudes 
eomes on with great rapidity, and often ; 
fal Ls away as qii iek ly; therefoixi it wius not 
surprising tliat such a sudden cliange in 
the weatlier had caught our young heroes 
unawares. Flying fmm tlie dangerous 
vicinity of the sk' rries, they wen^ soon 
running free w'ith miles of vast and 
troul)led water ahead, but tide as well as 
wind in their favour. 

For quite ten minutes after getting 
under way no word was spoken but tlie 


CHAPTER IV. 

brief commands given by Eric. It was 
only Avhen the ve.xod surf around the 
skerries w’as left liehind, and the Laulie 
showed how she meant to behave, that a 
certain feeling of relief w^as experienced ; 
and then Bill ventured to say, 

“No fear of us in tlie open, I sup¬ 
pose I ” 

“Fear!” exclaimed Eric, impatiently; 
then checked himself, and recalled with 
remorse his mother’s parting injunction 
to keep lier “bairns” out of mischief. 

“ I was to blame for going to sleei>—I 
ouglit to have been on guard,” he mut¬ 
tered. Then, more confidently, he an¬ 
swered Bill by saying, “You needn’t bo 
alarmed. The Laulie has been in Avorse 
weather than tliis.” 

“Can Ave hold a free course?” Harry 
called from his place by the halyaixls. 
He hard been gazing intently ahead, and 
noted that the tide Avns sweeping in tlic 
direction of Havnholme Avith gigantic 
force. 

If you Avill glance at the diagram 
(given W'ith the first chapter), you Avill see 
the exact position of tlio boat .and the 
course she Avas on, and will understand 
wliy Harry .asked that question. 

“I hope so,” replied Eric, who could 
.scarcely gaug(‘ the }>ower of the current. 
“I think Avith this Avind we can give the i 
holme .a Avide hm-th to Avestward.” 

“Don't you think Ave wouhl be Aviser,” i 
said Harry, “to run east of Havnholine | 
and gt‘t under its lee 1 then if it is too ' 
rough to attempt Westervoe we could j 
land on the islet and lie there till the ' 
storm is spent. I 

“ I tliought of that,” Avas the young • 
skijiper’s an-SAver ; “ hut you see the cur- i 
rents are meeting off’ the south end—in I 
truth, there seem a legion of conflicting ! 
forces between tlie Ootskeriies and the j 
nes.s of Havnholme, and T am sure we ; 
could not cross that string of tide in ! 
safety.” j 


“Well, then, keep her as far to west¬ 
ward as YOU can,’^ said Harry, “or we- 
sliall he borne too near the islet, ^ou 
know how the puff's of wind fall off those- 
cliffs.” 

“I Avonder,” Bill remarked, “th.at we 
do not see .any haaf-boats about.” 

“ Most likely the men made for Iiome 
before even lajdug their lines,” replied 
Eric. “They are not often caught na^ 
ping, and would see the storm brewing.^* 
“Ho !” laughed Bill, “these chaps nm 
from the least bit of a squall, but that’s, 
not oiirAvay;” and then he trolled out 
the refrain of a song wliich his mother 
i had Avritten for them and set to a fine 
I old Shetland tune. 

I Eric and Harry caught up the refTOin* 

' and soon all thrive wa're singing lustily* 

I Avhile around them roared the surf and 
I tlie voices of the tempest. 

I The sono. 

Th« gnlo blows wild and strong, my lads, 
llic waves are mlllng high. 

And hasting to their island Uauuts 
The frighted sea-gulls fly. 

The shadow of a lowering cloud 
Hangs o'er the wave Its wing; 

But merrily our boat careens. 

And merrily we sing. 

Eumiing free, merry lads, running free ? 
Our course Is clear, 

W'e nothing fear, 

Wc lore, we love the sea, 

Running free, merry lads, nmning free? 

All trim and taut, hurrah, my lads 
Before the wind wc glide ; 

Our nmster-lmnd is at the hrim. 

The lights o£ homo our ptUde. 

The spiinlrift wreaths our glancing prow. 

The angry blllowa fling 
Their crests aboiml, but on wc go. 

And nnjrrily wo sing. 

Running free, merry lads, raniiiog fire J 
Otir course is clear, 

Wo nothing fear, 

We love, wc love the sea. 

Rnnulug free, merry lads, running free! 



By the time the song came to an end 
the’Laulie Imd gone so rapidly ahead 
that she was abreast of the soiitli-wcst 
dirts of Havnliolme, and, in s])ite of 
Elio's utmost efl'orts, was being carried 
by tlip tide much nearer laud tlian was 
desirable. 

“ Look out for flam.s [gusts of wind 
falling from high lands] off the head¬ 
land, Harry ! ” trie called out, as he ob¬ 
served the sea tossing wildly where a 
gust had struck down upon it. “Bill, 
take in a reef ; 1)0 smart! That’s better. 
Uow- our little ladye goes 1 IVe will soon 
be round the holme at this rate, and on 
a free course again. Hullo ! look to your 
tows, Harry 1 Well done ! Ah, very w ell 
done, boy!" 


Boy’^ Own 


These words of commendation were I 
spoken to Harry, who, by a well-timed | 
slackening of the halyards, and a swift, | 
slight dipping of tl\e sail, had eased the j 
Laulie, wlioii a.gust came down, so that i 
she met it with a mere curtsey and saucy | 
toss of her lively prow. i 

Harry smiled, exceedingly well pleased 
to hear Eric’s words, for he knew him- I 
self to he no deft sailor, and was Avell 
aware that his elder brother must he 
missing Frank’s ready hand at “the 
tows.” 

On flew tlie boat as before. I do not 
think that tlie huls had tlie least idea of 
the extreme danger they weretin, and 
perhaps it was l>est so, as their wits were 
all cool and ready, which they might not * 
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have been if they bad realised their posi¬ 
tion more fully. 

Again a “ flam ” smote the boat, and 
again Harry's judgment met it at the 
right moment, but l)y that time the waves 
were churning around tlie Laulie, and 
she was not so reaily to obey as before. 
Slie sbipjied some water, and Bill was -set 
to bail ; but while he was doing so tlio 
boat suddenly lurched over. The sail was 
'down in a moment, but that wins of no 
avail to right the Laulie, and she cap.sized 
at once, borne over by the force of a gust 
of wind which dro]ij«;d upon lier from 
the lofty headland, snai)ping her mast 
and carrying away her rudder at the 
same time. 

(To be eoixtinuzd.) 


OUB BBITISH SHELLS. 

By Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

A uthoT of “ Entomology at the Seaside ” etc. 
PART I.—LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS. 



P UTTING aside liirdw’ eggs and insects, 
there are, i^erliaps, no objects more likely 
to attract the young naturalist than shells, 
and none which look better when neatly 
arranged in the form of a collection. It is 
true enough that they are but the empty 
homes of their former owners, and that one 
may collect them for years without learning 
much of the beings wliich made them. But, 
on the other hand, it is impossible not to 
iraiu a goo<l deal of useful and interesting 
knowledge during one s searcli, and, at tlie 
very least, the snelldiunter will become ac- 
qnainted with a mimlKjr of creatures of whose 
existence he would othenvi.se have l>een 
totally unaware. Everv one, moreover, is the 
letter for a “ hobby of some kind, and 
when that hobby is a source of entertaining 
knowledge a.s well as of pleasant occupation 
iu» value is doubly great. 

In tlie first place, perliaps, a few words on 
the form of the collection itself may not be 
out of place. 

Now it i.s evident enougli that, to make 
anything like a satisfactory appearance, tlie 
sliells viUAi be arranged in some definite 
manner. It i.s of little itse s|iending liour 
after hour in hunting for specimens, if the 
I'niits of one’s search are merely to be 
Imddled together into Imxe.s, and then put 
away on a shelf to be covered witli the dust 
of ages. That is merely accumulaiimr, a.s a 
miser accumulates niouey, and not collecting 
at all in the true sense of the w’ord. Nor 
'•an the shoUduinter be recommended to 
arrange his spcciniens into pHiterns after tlic 
fashion of those deplorable objects known as 
“ butterfly-pictures,” which are merely tokens 
of tlionghtless cruelty and misdirected energy. 
But if lie can devise somo means of kec]*ing 
his sjiecies seixiratc, and yet retain the neat¬ 


ness and elegance of arrangement which are 
almost absolutely necessary, nothing moi-e can i 
jxissibly be required, and lie has at once an i 
interesting anti instructive collection as well 
as a trophy of his artistic taste and skill. 

It will be found that, roughly sjKjaking, j 
all slielU, land and water alike, may be | 
divided into two great classes, namely, those i 
which are small enough .to be mounted on j 
cardboard, and tliose wliich are not. We | 
will deal with each of these classes in turn. | 
According to my own exiierience, it is be.st j 
to cut a sheet of stout white cardboard into | 
strips of three different sizes, in order to j 
accoramociate shells of corresponding dimen* | 
sions. The largest striiis may be four inches | 
long by two inches and a half broa<l, the 1 
second size three inches hy two, and the ; 
smallest two inclies by an inch and a quarter. , 
Cut these by rule ancl measure. j 

Next sort out your shells. Tliis you must j 
do with some little care, or you' will be | 
mixing up your species. It is not always | 
eivsy to discriminate between a species and a : 
variety, for size and colour often go for no- j 
thing at all, and even shajK? can by no means ; 
be de{>ended on as an infallible test. By far ! 
the best plan, if such be practicable, is to j 
sort out your specimens as well as vou can, , 
and to compare them with thc%e in .some 
museum, or other trustworthy collection, i 
before proceeding to mount them. i 

Having tided over this difficulty, take ono j 
of your pieces of card and all your examples j 
of some one species, and settle in your own I 
mind how you are going to arrange them. 
Tlie be.st plan is to have a second cardlniard 
stri]) of exactly tlie same dimensions, and to 
lay them loo.‘«cly upon this until they are 
precisely to your liking. Then get a little 
coaguline, or other strong cement, and fasten 


the shells down in corresponding positions 
upon the first card, taking tlie <'reatost care 
to place them a.s neatly ami evenly as 
possible. It is best to lay one or two of 
them u^iside done, so that any portion of the 
shell can be examined without dilficulty. 

As soon as you have prepared a sufficient 
number of caria, transfer tliem to a suitable 
box, the interior of which it is best to cover 
with white “tea” paper, after the manner 
of an insect case. 1/jave a small sjiace be¬ 
neath each, in which vou can place a label 
with the name of tlie sliell, the locality and 
date of capture, and any other iletails that 
may happen to strike you. Pin the card.'t 
firmly into place with “ minikin ” pins, ami 
your task h completed. 

With the larger shells you must "o to work 
in a (lifi'erent manner. The be.st way, 
|)erhaps, of aiTanging the.so is to partition 
off a strong wooden box or drawer into divi¬ 
sions, just as is done with those which are 
intended for tlie recejition of birds’ eggs. 
Pajicr neatly, place a little nest of cotton 
wool in each division, arrange yourapecimerm 
to the best advantage, and jiaste your laliels 
upon the divisions. A sliell collection 
arranged in such a manner is a most taking 
object, aud the trouble is ^vcll reimid by the 
result. 

Now for a few words as to the shells them¬ 
selves, beginning with those wliich are to l>o 
found upon dry land. 

These, in England, are not very numerous, 
and principally consist of the different H|)ecicH 
of Land Snails. The most interesting, perhaps, 
is the EiUble Snail {Helix poimUui), which 
few people know to be an inhabitant of (Ireat 
Britain, although it is not at all uncommon 
in some parts of the country. During the 
Roman occupation it eeenis to have liecn in 
great request among the invaders for ]mri)Ose» 
of the table, and was arliiU*ially fed and 
fattened up very much a.s it is now in many 
parts of the Continent. Even to the present 
(lav tliis curious snail vomains faithful to iln 
old haunts, and by far the most promising 
places in which to search for it are tlie sitea 
of the old Roman encampments in tlio 
southern counties of England. It is a large 
sjiecies, and looks well in a collection, even 
tliough it cannot lM>a.st of the mammoth pro¬ 
portions of an African relation, who.se length 
when fully grown is no less than eight 
iuches ! 

(7*0 be continued.) 
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THE PRAIRIE CHIEF. 

By B. M. Ballantvxe, 

Autiior 0 / “ Tiche D-vgUt," ** The Red Munt Receiige,'* etc ^ etc. 


CHAPTER I.—THE MOU>’TAIX FORTRESS. 





7n one of those 
1 numerous 
•lArrow ravines 
3f tlie Rocky 
M o u n tains 
i^^hich open out 
into the rolling jirai- 
ffies of the Saskatche¬ 
wan there stood, some 
jears ago, a log hut, 

3r block house, such 
IS the roving hunters 
of the FarVN^'st some¬ 
times erected as tenipo- 
mry homes during the m- 
eleinent winter of tliose 
regions. 

With a view to render 
the hut a castle of refuge 
as well as a home, its 
builder had p^rclied it 
close to the edge of a 
nearly inaccessible cliff’ 
orverhanging one of those 
intwling torrents which 
wirry the melting snows of 
the great rocky range into 
one of tlie tributaries of the 
5){iskatchewan river. On what 
may be called the. land side 
of the hut there was a slight 
breastwork of logs. It seemed 
a weak defence truly, yet a re¬ 
solute man with several guns and 
ammunition might have easily 
held it against a considerable band 
of savages. 

One line morning about the time when 
the leaves of the forest were beginning 
to put on their gorgeous autumn tints, a 
woman might have been seen ascending 
tlie zigzag path that led to the hut or 
fortress. 

, She wa.s young, well-formed, and 
pretty, and wore the Indian costume, yet 
thfei e was something in her air and car¬ 
nage, as well as the nut-brown colour of 
lier hair, wliioii told that either her father 
'»r ]i ■ iiM.t her liad been what the Red men 


Friends or Foes? 

Witli a liglit, bounding step, very diffe¬ 
rent from that of the oixlinary Indian 
squa.w, slie sprang from rock rock as 
if in haste, and, cliinhing over the breast¬ 
work before mentioned, entered the hut. 

The interior of the little fortrciss was 
naturally characteristic of its owner. A 
leatliern capote and leggings hung from 
a nail in one comer ; in another lay a 
pile of buffalo rol>e.s. The rough M alls ! 
were adorned M-ith antlers of the moose 
and other deer, from tlie various branches 
of which hung several poM’der-horns, tire J 


bags, and bullet-pouches. Near 
the rude fireplace, the chiumey of 
M'hich M'as plastered outside and 
in with niuo, was a range of six 
guns, of various patterns and 
ages, all of M’hich, being well 
polished and oiled. Mere evidently 

S uite ready for instant service. 

eside them hung an old cavalry 
sabre. Neither table nor chairs 
graced the simple mansion ; but 
a large chest at one side served 
for the former, and doubtless con¬ 
tained theOM’ner's treasures,what 
ever these might be, while three 
rougli stools, with only nine legs 
among them, did service for the 
1 ittcr. 

The action of tlie young woman 
on entering M'as sonieMnat sug¬ 
gestive of the cause of her liaste. 
Without a moment's delay she 
seized a powder-horn and bullet- 
pouch, and began to charge the 
guns, some with ball, othei’s with 
slugs, as fast as she could. There 
was a cool, quiet celerity in her 
proce^lings which proved that 
she wfLS accustomed to the liaiid* 
ling of sucli M'eapons. 

No one looking upon the scene 
would have guessed that Soft- 
SM'an, as she was poetically named, 
was a bride at that time in the 
midst of the honeymoon. 

Yet such was the case. Her 
husband, being the kindliest, 
stoutest, and handsomest fellow 
in all that region, had won her 
heart and hand, had obtained her 
jxarents’consent, liad been married 
in tlie nearest settlement by atra- 
velling missionary, and had car- 

i | ried off liis prettv bride to spend the 
honeymoon in Iiis mountain fort- 
I ress. We can scarcely call it his 
home, for it was only, as we have 
Rjiid, a temporary residence—the 
Rocky Mountains, from the Oulf 
of Me.\ico to the arctic circle, 
being liis home. 

WTiile the Indian bride was 
eng^ed in charging the tireamis, 
a riffe shot was lieard to echo 
among the surrounding cliffs. R 
M’a.s follow’ed by a cry as if some 
one had been M'ounded, and then 
there arose that terriVde w'ar- 
whoop of the Red men which, 
once heard, can never be for¬ 
gotten, and which inspires even 
the bravest with feelings of at 
least anxiety. 

Tliat SoftsM’an M-as not free from alarm 
was ])retty evident from the peculiar curl 
of lier pretty eyebrow's, but that the 
sounds did not unnerve her was also 
obvious from the quiet though prompt 
May in which she gathered up »dl the 
loaded firearms and l>ore them swiftlv to 
the breastw'ork in front of the cabin. 
Arranging the guns in a row at her side, 
so a.s to be Ixaiuly, tlie girl selected one, 
laid it on the parai>et, and carefully 
examined the priming. Having satisjiw 
herself that it was lul right, sue cocked 
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the piece and quietly awaited the issue 
of events. 

The weapon that Softswan had sclpctc<l 
was not picke<l up at haplmzard. It wins 
deliberately chosen as being less dt*a<lly 
than the others, the charge Ijeing a few 
slugs or clipi>ings of leiul, which were 
not so apt to kill as rifle bullets ; for Soft- 
swan, as her name might suggest, was 
gcjitle of spirit, and was influenced by 
none of that thirst for blood and revenge 
which characterised some of her Indian 
relatives. 

After a time the poor girl's anxiety in¬ 
creased, for well she knew that a whoop 
and a cry such as she had heard were 
the sure precursors of worse to come. 
Besides, she had seen the footprints of 
Blackfoot Indians in the valley below, 
and she knew from their aj^pearance that 
those who had made them were on the 
war-|iath, in w hich circumstances savages 
usually dismiss any small amount 
of tender mercies with which 
they may have been naturally 
endowerl. 

“Oh ! why. wh;y you’s not 
come home. Big Tim I ' she ex¬ 
claimed at last, in broken En¬ 
glish. 

It may be well to explain at 
once that Big Tim, who was the 
only son of Lit fie Tim, had such 
a decided prt'feronce for the 
tongue of his wdiite father, that 
he n.ad taught it to his bride, 
and refuseil to converse with 
her ill any otlier, though lie 
understooil the language of his 
mother, Brighteyes, quite as well 
as English. 

If Big Tim had heard the 
pathetic oucstioii, he would have 
llowrYi to tnc n-scue more speedily 
than any other hunter of the 
Bocky Slouiitains, for he was 
the swifest runner of them all, 
but unfortunately he was too 
far ofl’ at that nionieiit to hear. 

N’ot t<x> far otT, however, to hear 
the sliot and cry which had 
alarmed his bride! 

From the position which Soft- 
swan occupied, she could see 
and coniniaiid every portion of 
the zigzag approach to the hut, 
so that no one could reach her 
without being completely ex¬ 
posed to her fli-e if she were dis- 
Ii'iscd to dispute the passage. 

Ax we have said, the hut stood 
on a clifl' which overhung the 
torrent that branded through 
the gorge, so that she was secure 
from attack in rear. 

Ill a few miiiutea another rifle 
shot w.as heard, and the war- 
whoop was reiieatetl, this time 
much nearer tlian before. 

With compressed lips and 
heightened colour the solitary 
girl prejiarcd to tlefend her 
castle. Presently she heard 
footsteps among the thick 
bushes tielow, as if of some one 
running ill hot haste. Softswan 
laiil her finger on the trigger, 
but carefully, for the advaneing 
runner mignt be her husband. 

Oh ! why did he not shout 
to warn her ? The poor girl 
trenibh-d a little, despite Tier 
Bcdf-restraint, as she thought of 
the danger and the necessity for 
immediate action. 


I Suddenly the Inislies on her left rnovi'd, 
I and a man, pushing them aside, peepi-d 
I from among them. Ho was a savage, in 
[ the war-paint and panoply of a Blackfoot 
bnivc. The spot which he had rcatdierl 
was indeed the nearest to the hut that 
could be reached in tli.at diivction, but 
Softswan knew well that an impas-sable 
cliiusni separaterl her from the intruder, 


so she kept well concealed behind the 


I Vireastwork, and contiiiued to watch him 
I through one of the pc’ep-lioles made in it 
for that purpose. She might have ea.sily 
shot him, for he was within range, but 
her nature revoltcsl from doing so, for he 
seemed to think that the hut was unten¬ 
anted, and, instead of looking towards 
her place of concealment, leaned over the 
cliir so ns to get a good view of the lower 
end of the zigzjig track where it entered 
the woods. 

Could he be a foe to the approaching 


Indians, or one of them ? thought the 
I>oor girl, rendered almost desperate with 
doubt and indecision. 

Just then a man burst out of the woods 
below with a defiant shout, and sprang 
up the narrow track. It was Big Tim I 
The savage on the clifl' pointed his rifle 
at him. Indecision, douiit, mercy, were 
instantly swept away, and with the speed 
of the lightning flush the girl sent her 
charge of slugs into the savage. He col¬ 
lapsed, rolletl over the clifl, and went 
crashing into the bushes underneath, but 
instantly sprang up. as if unhurt, anil dis- 
appeai-ed just as a dozen of his comrades 
burst upon the scene from the woods 
below. 

Tlie echoing report of the gun and the 
fall of their companion evidently discon- 
certcsl the aim of the savages, for their 
scattering fire left the bounding Tim un¬ 
touched. Before they could reload Soft- 


* W«l| done, my toft onet * 
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than ever, seeing tliat his enemies, the liave a palav'er, an’ won’t he hack for a 
Blackfoots, areon tlie war-patli just now; liit, so I’ll jist slip clown the precipice In- 
liut you never know vrhat a half-mad our secret path, an' if they ilo come bnrk 
Redskin will do, and Whitewiug is a when I’m away pepper them well wi’ 
ciueer customer.” _ slugs. I'll hear the shots an'he hack to 

Big Tim’s style of speech was in ac- you afore they can git up rhe hill, lirt 
cordance with his half-ca-ste nature, if they should make a cleterniined ni.-li 
sometimes flowing in cliaiinels of .slightly don’t .you make too hold a stand iiyin 
poetic imagery, like tliat of his Indian ’em. Just let tly with the hig-horc wlu n 
mother, at other times dropping into the they’re half way up the tra', k, an tln n 
very matter-of-fact style of his white slip into the cave. Ill soon niwt yc 
sire. there, au’ well give the rc’ptile.s a 

“Leetil Tim vill he gl.ad,” said Soft- surprise. ICow, you’ll he careful, soft 
swan. one 1 ” 

“Ay, daddy will he plemsed. By the Soft one promised to ho careful, ami 
way, I wonder what keeps him out so Big Tim, entering the hut, pissed out so 
long S I half expected to find him here a hack door, and descended the dill' to 
when 1 arrived. Indeed I made sure it the torrent below by ,a concealed patli 
was him that tumbled yon Blackfoot off whicli even a climhiug monkey might 
the cliff so smartly. You see, I didn’t have shuddered to attempt, 
title which he liad Jiestow'ed on her on know you were such a plucky little Meanwhile Softswan, re-arrangiiig and 

his wedding-day. woman, my soft one, though I might re-examming her firearms, sat down he- 

The tone in which he said this struck have guessed it, .seeing that you pos.sess hind the breastwork to guard the fort, 
the girl as being unusually light and all the good qualities under the sun ; but The sun was still high in the heavens, 
joyous, not quite in keeping with tlie cir- a man liardly expects liis squaw to be illuming a magnificent prospect of hill 

cumshance of being attacked by over- great on the w.ar-path, d’ve see.” and dale and virgin forest, and glittering 

whelming odds; hut she was becoming Softswan neither smiled nor looked in the lakelets, pools, and rivers, wliicli 
accustomed to the ecceiitricities of her jileased at the compliment intended in brightened the scene as far as the distaiii 
liold and stalwart husband, and had per- these words. horizon, where the snowcliul peak.s of 

feet confidence in him. Without, there- “Me loves not to draw bloods,” she the Rocky Mountains rose grandly into 

fore, expres.sing surprise by word or look, said, gravely, with a pensive look on the tlie azure sky. 

she obeyed the order. ground. The girl .sat there almost motinnkiss 

Un.sheathing the weapon, the hunter “ Don’t let that disturb you, soft one,” for a long time, exhibiting in her hue 
felt its edge with his thumb, and a slight said her husband, with a quiet laugh, and figure at once the keen watchfului'ss 
smile played on his features as he said, “ By the way lie jumped after it I guess of the aavage and the endurance of Uie 

“I have good news for the soft one to- he's got no more harm than if you’d gin paleface, 

day.” liiin an overdose o’ physic. But these Unlike many girls of her claas, she 11.1(1 

'riie soft one looked, hut did not say, reptiles bein’ in the.se parts makes me at one pericsl been brought, for a short 
“ Indeed, what is it ? ” raither anxious about daddy. Did lie time, under the indueiice of men who 

“Ye.s,” continued the young man, say where he meant to hunt when he loved the Lord Jesus Christ, and esteemed 
.she,itluiig the sabre, “ the man with the went off this morning?” it equally a duty and a privilege to urge 

kind heart and the snowy pinion has “Yes; Leetil Tim say hims go for hunt others to flee from the wi-atli to come 

come liack to the mountains. He will he near Lipstock Hill.” and accept the gospel ofl'erof salvation— 

here before the shadows of the trees grow “.Just so, Lopstick Hill,” returned Tim, men who themselves hatl long hefure 

much longer.” correcting her with off-hand gravity. been influenced by the paleface Preacher 

“ Whitewing ! ” exclaimed Softswan, “ But me hears a shote an' a cry,” s.aid to whom Softswan had already refern-d. 

with a gleam of pleasure in her bright the girl, with a suddenly anxious look. The seed h.-ul, in her case, fallen into 

black eyes. “ That was from one o’ the Redskins, good ground, and had brought forth the 

“.Iu.stso. The Prairie chief has come whose thigh I barked for .sendin’ an fruit of an earnest desire to ^low goodwill 
back to us and is now- a preacher.” arrow raither close to my hciul,” .said the to all with whom she h.ad to do. It h;ul 

“Has the paleface Preacher com’ vis young man. also aroused in her a hungering and 

him ? ” aske<r the bride, with a slightly “ But,” continued his bride, with in- thirsting for more knowledge of God and 

troubled look, for she did not yet feel creasing anxiety, “ the shote an’ the cry His ways. 

quite .at home iu her broken Knglish, and w.as long before you comes home. P'r’a])s It was natural, therefore, .as she ginaxl 
fe.ared tliat her husband might laugh at it bees Leetil Tim ! ” on the splendid scene spreiul out L'fiire 

her mistakes, though nothing was further “Impossible,” said Big Tim, quickly; her, that the thoughts of this child of tlie 

from the mind of the stout hunter than “Lather must have bin miles away at backwoods shoukl rise to contemplation 
to laugh at his pretty bride. He did iu- that time, for Lopstick Hill is good three of the Creator, and become less attentive 
deed sometimes indulge tlie propensity hours’ walk from here as the crow Hies, to inferior matters than circumstances 
in that strange conventional region “ his an’ the Blackfoots came from the opposite required. 

sleeve," hut no owl of the desert was airt o’the compass.” She was recalled suddenly to the dan- 

more .solemn in countenance than Big The young hunter’s prolonged silence ger of her position by the apjieanuice uf 

Tim when Softsw.an iierpetrated her lin- after this, as well as the expression of a dark object which seemed to crawl eat 
gual blunders. his face, showed th.at he was not quite as of the hushes below, just where the zig- 

“ I know-not,” he replied, as he renewed easy in his mind as his words implied. zag track entered them. At the tiist 
the priming of out' of tlie guns. “ Ili.st! “Did the cry .seem to be far off'?” he glance it seemed to i-esemhle a bear; c, 

did you see something move under the asked, at la.st, quickly. second .and more attentive look sugg'.sted 

willow--bush, yonder ?’’ “ Not far,” returned his wife. that it might be a man. Whether Ixsu 

The girl shook her head. Without speaking Big Tim began to or man, however, it was equally a foe. at 

“ A rabbit, no douhtj” said the hunter, buckle on the cavalry sabre, not in the least so thought Softswan, and .she raisi-d 
lowering the rifle winch he had raised, loosely swinging cavalry fashion, hut one of tlie guns to lior slioulder with s 
and resuming his ea.sy, unconcornetl atti- closely and tiriiiiy to his side with his promptitude that would have done credit 
tude, yet keeping his keen eye on the hroatl waistbelt, so that it might not to Big Tim himself, 
spot with .a steadine.ss that showed his impede his nioveiiients. He then selected But she did not fire. The natun’. 
iuditferenoe was assumed. from tlie arms a short douhle-harrelled disinclination to shed blood rcstniiii'si 

"I know not whether the paleface gun, and, slinging a pow-der-horn and lier, fortiiiiatidy, as it turned out, Ur 
Preacher is with him,” he continued, shot-pouch over his shoulders, jirepared the crawling object, which, on rearliini 
“Tho.se who told me about him could to depart. the open ground, rose with apr>an i.i 

only .say that a white man dressed like “iNow listen, my soft one,” he said, on ditiicuify, and staggered forw aid a !.-» 

the crow-s was travelling a .short distance completing liis arrangements. “I feel paces in what seemed to be the form I't 
in advance of Whitewiiig, hut whether a'liiost sartin sure that the cry ye heard a drunken man. After one or tw-u iii- 
he was one of his party or not the|y could was not daddy’s, nevertheless the bare efl'eetual efloi-ts to aseend (he track (lie 
not tell. Indeed it is said that Whitewiiig possibility o’such a thing makes it my unfortunate being fell, and reiiiaiiiid a 
has no party with him. that he travels dooty to go an’ see if it was the old man. motionless heap upon the ground, 
alone. If he does lie is more reckless I think the Blackfoots have diaw'd off to ^7’o it aniinutd.) 


Bwan sent them a present of another 
charge of slugs, wliieh, the distance being 
great, so scattered it-self as to cmbr.aoe 
nearly the whole party, who thereupon 
went wounded and howling back into the 
fore.st. 

“ Well done, my soft one ! ” exclaimed 
Big Tim, as he took a flying leap over the 
low breastwork, and caught his bride in 
his arms, for even in that moment of 
danger he could not help e.xpressiiig his 
joy and thankfulness at finding her safe 
and well, when he liad half expected to 
find her dead and sealped, if lie tound her 
at all. 

Another moment and he was kneeling 
at the breastwork e.xaminiiig the firearms 
and ready for action. 

“Petch the sabre, niy soft one,” said 
Big Tim. addressing his bride by the 
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THE LAST STEAW. 

By Bev. a. a. JIalak, ji.a., f.g.s., 

Author 0/ ” Cactig and Hercylge,” “ Otw 0/ 3Iot/ifr Carei/'g Chtflkcns,*' etc., tie. 


H ow it fared Avith the Dumpling Avhen 
he got back an hour late for school 
—liow he shutfled out his excuses, saying 
that he had gone an errand for the 
matron and got wet and had to change 
his things; how Mr. Fields Avas con- 
•strained to admit his excuses Avith the 
assurance tliat he should ask tho matron 
for further particulars and how these 
seemed to tally fairly Avith the boy’s 
A’ersion—are items which may be dis¬ 
missal without more remark, as not 
hearing AA-ith any importance upon the 
course of our story. 

Next day, after dinner, Avhen Di'. Por- 
che-ster was transacting his bank busi¬ 
ness in the sclioolroora, lie aauvs surprised 
St the Dumpling's requesting to deposit 
lalf-a-croAA-n. 

“iiTiy, Bertram, this is the first time 
vou haA'e patronised my bank this term. 
\V hence comes this sudden influx of 
wealth 1 I hope it Avill remain in my 
safe keeping longer than the last. If I 
iTOieniber correctly, last term you put 
in the same sum on the Ides of Sep¬ 
tember, and, like the usurer Alphius, 
asked to haA-e it out again on the Kalends 
of October.” 

Die Dumpling grinned as though he 
understood the iillusion. 

There AA-aa nothing very extraordinary 
in the fact that any boy should put halt- 
a-crown into tlie school bank. But there 
something about this particular 
win which oA-idently interested Dr. Por- 
chester. Mliile talking to Bertram he 
had been turning it oAmr in his hand, and 
suddenly he stopped and looked intently 
at tho lialf-croAA'ii, and felt its edge. Then 
he looked at the boy Avith a puzzled 
oxpre.ssion, and seemed on the point of 
iisting him a question. But he refrained, 
and tinding there Avas no further busi¬ 
ness to be done, he shut up the cashlxjx, 
closed the book, and proceeded Av-ith them 
out of the schoolroom. The general din 
of boyish mirth and frolic soon obliterated 
any uncomfortable seu.sations that might 
haAe been aroused in the Dumpling’s 
mind by his monetary transactions AA-ith 
the Doctor. 

Diat evening after prayers, Avhen tho 
hoys AA'ere all in bed and most of them 
asleep ; in the hour Avhen a master likes 
to throAv himself into a very easy chair 
and snatch a few moments of Avell-earned 
n'pose after the strong labours of the 
day. Dr. Porchester was sitting Avith 
Ills sister in the draAving-room. Slie aa-hs 
busy with the needle. He was dozing 
over the current number of the “ Quar¬ 
terly RevieAv.” Jinks entered Avith two 
'■ups of coffee, and Avhen our reA-ered 
chieftain had drunk his quota of that 
lefreshing beverage, his somnolent in¬ 
clinations Avere jiartially allayed ; and 
after reading-a page or tAvo, ho addressecl 
hi.s sister thus : 

“ By-tlie-hy, Rachel, a curious thing 
happened tiiis afternoon. Bertram put 
half-aproAA'n into the bank. That in 
Itself is a circumstance of no small singu¬ 
larity ; but a still stranger feature about 
if is, that the half-croAvn was the iden¬ 
tical coin that I gave to a poor man.” 


CHAPTEH in. 

“Really, John? That is indeed odd. 
Hoaa- can you be convinced of the iden¬ 
tity ? ” 

“ Well, it happened to be the very half- 
croAvn I used last Tuesday, when I 


i by the sound. 1 ou remember my ex¬ 
plaining the secret of cutting a notch on 
' the edge, and raising a small tongue of 
the metal. You also remember scratching 
a small cross upon the coin. Bertram’s 
^ half-croAvii presented both these marks, 
and I am curious to know hoAv it can 
\ have come into the boy’s possession, 
j The man is lodging at Stringer’s cottage, 
and I shall Avalk that Avay to-morrow and 
try to clear up the mystery.” 

So the next day Dr. Porchester visited 
the cottage in his afternoon’s Avalk. The 
mistress received him Avith respectful 
deference ; and in ansAver to the Doctor’s 
I inquiries about his ucav acquaintance, 

I she said, “ He’s in a turble bad Avay, sir, 
j and this is hoAV it Avas. We were just 
sitting doAA-n to tea about six o’clock last 
I evening, AA-hen Joe Smith, who works at 
\ the Knap Farm, came in, and said there 
Avas a chap half frozen to death in 
Higham’s Bond. William Avent out at 
once, and betAveen ’em both they managed 
to pull the poor fellow out, and found 
him to be the same as is lodging AA-ith us. 
They carried him here, and I got him to 
bed and tucked him up warm in the 
blankets. But, oh ! sir, he Avas raving 
mad all night, and coughing his heart 
' out, till it Avas pitiful to hear him ; and 
, neither William nor me got a Avink of 
sleep.” 

“ Dear, dear me,” said Dr. Porchester, 

“ it’s a sad business, Mrs. Stringer. Have 
you any idea how lie managed to tumble 
into the pond 

“ No, sir, it’s impossible to make any¬ 
thing of what he says. He Avas quite 
insensible Avhen he came in last night, 
and as cold as ice. And when he had 
been in bed about an hour, the warmth 
seemed to revive him a bit, and he be^an 
muttering and rampaging, and William ; 
had to hold him doAvn. He s.aid once | 
clearly enough, ‘ Oh, it’s mighty cold : 
I’ve got ’em ; you can have an orange.’ 
We heard those identical Avords distinctly. 
Then he said something about ‘ half- 
crowns,’ and that seemed to set him off 
raving Avorse than ever. He seemed to 
want to get up, and waved his arms 
about in a Avild Avay, sure enough. It 
Avas horrible to see him.” 

“ Did you send for Dr. Clark 1” 

“Yes, sir, Joe Smith went round for 
him, and he said we must keep him 
Avarni, and he gave him some physic, and 
said he’d come and see him this after¬ 
noon.” 

The master of Highfield House went 
upstairs an’d found the uiifortnnato man 
dozing in a troubled sleep. His breath¬ 
ing was painful and spasmodic, inter¬ 
rupted often by a short distressing 
cough. Dr. Porchester could not .stay 
long, but on his return walk he called at 
Dr. Clark’s, and ascertained that the 
man’s condition was Acry dangerous. 


He was suffering from fever and acute 
inflamiiiation of the lung.s. There Avas 
nothing to be done but keeji him AA-ai m, 
and give him milk and broth to sustain 
his strength ; but his constitution seemed 
weak, and Dr. Clark had the gravest 
doubts of his recovering. 

Jinks Avas dispatched that evening to 
the cottage Avith a plentiful supply of 
liquid nourishment. Meantime prepara¬ 
tion went on as usual in the schoolroom 
of Highfield House. 

Hiding his face deep down behind the 
lid of his open desk, Thomas Bertram 
Avas devoting his entire energies towards 
consuming the juicy contents of his last 
orange. He had softened it previously 
by a course of gentle pressure. He had 
then with his knife removed a circular 
disc of peel at the spot Avhere the fruit 
once adhered to its parent tree. And 
having thus prepared the orange, Bertram 
Avas feeding ou its luscious substance by 
suction. He who knCAv how to “suck 
up " to his conipanioiis Avlien expediency 
deTiianded, Avas not ignorant how to 
“ suck down ” the flesh of an orange. So 
carefully was the operation performed 
that the entire contents of the fruit Avere 
removed without any rupture of the peel. 
The Dumpling then blew the holloAv 
globe of peel full of Avind. 

He noAv cast a glance at Mr. Field.s,. 
Avho was superintending out- studies that 
CA-eniiig ; and seeing that his attention 
was apparently absorbed in correcting 
exercises, the Dumpling reached forth 
his hand and took from its hole a gally- 
pot of ink, and very cautiously poured 
its contents into the phantom orange, 
and replaced the disc of peel Avithout 
alloAviiig any trace of ink to be visible 
on the outside. Having concluded this 
operation, Bertram put the prepared 
article in a corner ot his desk, shut the 
lid, and made a pretence of applying 
himself to the lesson Avliich had so far 
been neglected. 

But as he sat drowsing over the book 
and lolling over his desk, his thoughts 
were deeply AA-orking upon Avhat he 
should do AA-ith the transformed spectre 
of his orange. First of all he said 
within himself that he would jiresont it 
to Buffles, and enjoy tlie discomfiture 
Avhich Avould ensue AA-hen that deluded 
youth should put it to his mouth and 
give a scrunch and a squeeze to get at 
the inside. Then he thought it Avould 
be better fun to take it out of his pocket 
Avith feigned caution during the I reiicli 
lesson next day, and provoke Mousieur 
Delauiere to confiscate it. He thought 
that Avould be a fine joke, especially if 
he took the other felloAvs into confi¬ 
dence. 

But his meditations Avere prcmaturely 
cut short by a A-oice from the magisterial 
throne. 

“Bertram, as usual you have been 
idling the greater part of preparation. 
.Just bring me that orange which has so 
occupied you r attention.’’ 

This Ava.s indeed an unexpected sur¬ 
prise. The Dumpling thought ho Avas ns- 
Avary as most boys in acquainting him- 
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self with tlie bent of a master’s observa- | 
tiou; but he Inul obviously been out- j 
witted this time. He looked round with 
a start, and turned red in the face, and 
said, “ What, sir ?” 

“Bring me that orange—can’t you 
hear?” 

There was no evading this command. 
AV'ith slow and shambling steps the 
Dumpling advanced towards Mr. Fields’ 
desk, bearing the phantom fruit in his 
hand. The eyes of all tho boys were 
centred upon him with keen anticipa¬ 
tions of si)ort. Few things are appre¬ 
ciated by bojys with greater relish than 
the humiliation of a coarse and vulgar 
bully at school; and Mr. Fields, to judge 
from his countemonce, was not less in¬ 
terested in circumventing the fat boy. 
His face expressed a comical mixture of 
disgust and severity, and his words were 
winged with lightning. 

“ You’re the idlest fellow in the school, 


I Bertram. I’m weary of speaking to you. 
I Bad marks and impositions are wasted on 
! you. Stand on that form and eat that 
orange at once, and try and feel ashamed 
of yourself! ” 

“ Oh, sir ! ” 

* OK No nonsense ; do as you’re 
told without a word ! I am on the point 
of rejiorting you to the Doctor for in¬ 
corrigible idleness. Don’t provoke me 
further ! ” 

The Dumpling “reared himself ujoon 
his hind legs,” to quote an e.xpression 
from a famous writer of school stories, 
put the orange to his mouth, and 
retended to obey the master’s order. 
Ir. Fields’ piercing eye was upon him, 
like a cat glaring at a rat. 

“No shamming—bite it and squeeze it 
—you’re fond enough of onuige-juice, I 
know. You need not be shy.” 

The Dumpling knew that he was in for 
it, and was tlioroughly cowed. His 


hands trembled as the boys were be¬ 
ginning to laugh. He looked round, but 
the menace of his look was eclip.sed by 
his confusion. Mr. Fields brought Id's 
hand smartly down upon the desk. The 
Dumpling started, and gave a spasmodic 
squeeze to the orange without iateiidiiig 
it. There was a spit and a sputter, anil 
the ink came squirting out over his face 
and hands. He let the orange drop witli 
a groan of dismay, and rubbed his hand 
and arm over his face to clear away the 
obnoxious mess. This only made matters 
worse, impartpig to his rubicund cheeks 
the complexion of a dissipated negro, 
while explosions of laughter re-echoed 
through the room. 

Let us draw the curtain, and leave this 
ill-starred youth till next week, to eva¬ 
porate from his ridiculous position. 

(To bt continued) 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS CHEAPSIDE BOY. 


By THE Rev. Dr. Stoughto.x. 



O NE of the mo.st famons names in English 
history is that of Thomas ii-Beckot, 
and at one time ho was no less higlily 
honoured than he was wiilely known. With 
the cathedral of Canterbury he is indis¬ 
solubly associated. Multitudes used to visit 
his shrine ; still not a few look with 
interest on the sjmt where he was 
•slain. Not his life, but his death, 
is the foundation of his fame. His 
martyrdom, so deemed, was not an 
act wrought through exasperation 
called forth bv innocence and truth, 
as heroic deaths worthy of the name 
of martyrdom have ever Iseen ; since 
it Is the cause, and not the victim, 
which makes a martyr. Becket’s 
martyrdom was really an ontburst 
of savape resentment for his eccle¬ 
siastical policy, and for his wilful 
and dishonest oppo-sition to a wilful 
and dishonest sovereign. The tr.a- 
gedy on tlie stei® of St. Benedict’s 
altar was the secret of this great 
churchman’s saintship—tlie fountain¬ 
head of all the idolatrous worship 
paid him down to the Reformation. 

Hi.s sufl'erings were transformed into 
virtues. Not what he did, but what 
he endured, drew pilgrims to his 
tomb. 

But the name of Becket is really 
Imund up more with London than 
Canterbury—more with Cheapside 
tlian the cathedral transept. He 
lived for a longer time there than 
he did in one simt anvwhere else. 

Ho can scarcely lie said to have re¬ 
sided in the Kentish city at all. He 
went abroad at difl’erent jieriods, 
and spent a few years there alto¬ 
gether. He lived about the Court 
during his chancellorship, which 
lasted seven years, but old Cheap- 
side was his home for more than 
twenty; and there we will take 
oiir readers to think over the 
strange story of this extraordinary 
youth. Legends gatlier round his 
parentage. His father’s name was Gilbert 
his mother’s Matilda, and it is said their 
union bore a most roni.antic character Gil 
liert went to the Holy Wars, and there'fell in 
Jove with a noble Saracen’s daughter. She 
aided him in his escape from captivitv, and 
then followed him to England, knowing only 
two Enplish wo^, or rather names-London 
and Gilbert. By reiieating them wherever 


.she came she was brought, step by step, fioni 
the East to the West, from Palestine to 
Eiiroiie, from France across the sea, and from 
the shore where she landed to the metropolis 
of this realm. After she found her dearly- 
loved Gilbert she became a Christian, and 


Cross in Old Cheapside. 


was teptized by the name of Matilda, the 
rite being performed bv no less than si.x 
brshops in St. Paul’s Cathedral. A very 
pretty story, but, alas ! like many others of a 
similar kind, whilst clung to by a few, it is in¬ 
exorably swejit away by iiiost critics. A theory 
has been w-oven by- an ingenious F'rencbmau, 
to tlie etffect that Gilbert was of Saxon ex¬ 
traction, that he loved the race of his fore¬ 


fathers, and taught his son to do the sanici 
and so the latter became a champion and hero 
of the Saxon people. That dream, like some 
others, has now pretty well vanished away. 

Other stories cluster round him. We are 
told that when the baptism of Matilda was 
proposed to the six prelates jest 
referred to, one of them uttered_ a 
prophecy, saying that she would give 
liirth to a wonderful child, tlirough 
whom the Church would lie “exalted 
.aloft to the glory of Christ," what¬ 
ever that might mean. The mother 
harl marvellous dreams respecting 
this first-born of hers, all pointing to 
his predestined greatness; and, 
oddly- enough, when a lire broke out 
in Gilbert’s house—a fire which de¬ 
vastated a large part of the City— 
the catastrophe was interpreted at a 
biassed portent, atyjie of the naming 
zeal for iiilgrimages and the building 
of churchas which was to burst from 
the saint’s coming martyrdom. 
further, it has been imagined that 
the father left his wife jo-st after 
the birth of the ls>y, to visit tne 
Holy I.nnd again ; and that to • MU' 
the mother consented, on condition 
that n certain person named lliclian 
should remain with her as stewani 
and interpreler. ,. , 

When we have put aside all wlucn 
is thoroughly incredible, we are puz¬ 
zled to determine in what remiuim 
how much is fact and how niticli is 
fiction ! V>ut there are certain things 
we may believe without he.sitation. 

Tliomas was Imm on the mast 1 a) 
of the aimstle Thomas, andfumi 1 
circumstance took his iianie. 
feast was the 21.st of December, A. . 
1118. His parents live<i m ,lhca| 
side, anti the situation of dieir b _ - 
has been identified by “ehieolocis- 
as the site on which Mercero 
stands at Hie present day—tliat ; 
between Ironmonger Lane anti 
Jewiy. So tl.e next 
reatleis go tiiat -way it will l)e J?,,,!. 

renieml>er that there was Lorn tho J J.. 
lar of all'tlie so-called “ English pj.y 

father was a jierson of importance in ' ' 

It had no Mayor at that time. A port™' , 
sheriff was chief magistrate, “ndDilwruu 
tliis office. He seems to have been a ] 
of oimlence and rank, tliougli be sii . , 

* •_ u-i.trf . .0 wasa burguci 







^as5? 


liifTr-' 


f*! boy. “ W'q «ee the very a8j)ect of the 
bonne (the INIorcers’ Chapel, in Cheapnide, 
still preserves its site for iia), the tiny l>ed* 
room, the lnr*;er liall opening directly bn the 
bustle of the narrow Cheap. We gain a hint 
from tlio costly coverlet of purple, sump¬ 
tuously wrought, which Mother Koliese flings 
over her chiM’s cradle, of the new luxury 
and taste wljieh theConouest had introduced 
into tlie home of the trauer as into the castle 
of the noble. A glance at the guests and 
relatives of the family shows how the new 
colony served as a medium between the City 
and tiie Court. IHie young Huron Richer of 
Aqnila is often there, hunting and hawking 
with the l>oy as he grows up; Archdeacon 
Ikildwin and (’Jerk Eiustace look in from Can¬ 
terbury to cliat over young Thomas and liis 
chances of promotion in the curia of Arch¬ 
bishop Theobald. There is a kinsman too of 
t.iilbert s—a citizen of his owm stamp, 08l>ora 
Huit-deniers—‘of great name and repute, 
not only among his fellow-burghers, but also 
with those of til® Court.’ Without the home 
the Norman influence makes itself felt in a 
new refinement of manners and breeding. 
The young citizen grow's up free and genial 
cnoagh, but with a Norman horror of coarse- 
net^ in his geniality. London shares in the 
great impulse which the Conquest has given 
to e<iucation ; the children of her citizens are 
sent to the new priory of Merton; the 
bnrghers flock to the l>bys’exercises* at the 
M!hooI.s attached to the three principal 
churches of the town. The chief care of 
Kohese wa.s for her son’s education. In his 
caj^e it is finisheil at Paris, before tlie young 
Ijon«loner passes to the merchant’s desk.” 

The picture perliaps is a little overcoloured 
where we read of the burghers “flocking” to 
schcsd, and of the lK>y8’ exercises at the three 
I/mdon chnrches of lhat dav. The state of 
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of Ronen, in Normandy, and claimed kinship | encourage the supposition that burghers’ sons 
with Theobald of Norman ra<'e, who from then “ flocked ” to school ,as boys do now. 
1139 to 1162 was Archbishop of Canterbury. | Whatever might Ik> the quantih/of instruc- 
After Gill^ert’.s <leatli the newly - elected j tion imparted in reference to the n»'mbcrs 
Mayor of London used to pay a ceremonial 1 of those who were taught, we know' quite w’ell 


Old Gornhiii. 


viMt to Cilliert’s tomb in Rt. Paul’.s Chnrcli- i what it was inreferencetoyurt7e7y,and,with- 
yard, but this arose most likely from his son’s out going into particulars, we may safely 
celebrity. aftinu that it was miserably poor. 

The Itev. IMr. Green ha.s, in a volume 
entitled “ Old London,” painted a pleasant 
Torture of the family W'hen Thomas was _ 


escajie which he once had from drowning in 
! a millpond. Piographers call it miraculous^ 

* but in what way we cannot learn, as there 
is discrepancy in their stories, and it is often 
easy for a youth to get out of the water 
without any 8ui>ematural mean.s. As to his 
early employments, tliey seem to liave lieen 
secular, not reli<riou8. On his return front 
France, where he improved hia education, 
he became clerk and accountant, first to a 
rich kinsman, and then to the portreves of 
London. 

Clieapside was far difiTerent from wliat it 
Is now’. It was a large open space of irregu¬ 
lar Avidth rather than a street projierly so 
called. A road ran along the nortliem side, 
w’liere traffic made its way, and it was bor- 
<lered by wooden sheds or booths, not by 
buildings Avhich would now be called shops. 
Before the Reformation there stood in it a 
cross to the west, near St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard—not, however, to be confounded AAitli 
Paul’s Cmss—an<l to the ea‘?t there existed 
a conduit. Markets Avere held in the broad 
open space. One, for the sale of ponltrv, has 
left its name on the eastern thoroughfare 
leading to the ^lansion House. Traders, ac¬ 
cording to their distinctiA’e calling, set up 
their Tnioths near each other, ana gave a 
name to tlieir distinct locality. We read of 
a tournament held in Cheap, when knights^ 
Avould enter the lists in shining armour, and 
Court and City dames would look on the 
si^ht, dre'jsed in all the bravery* of silk and 
v^A’et. But a tournament was exceptional. 
City pageants and royal processions were the 
rule, and magnificently did the former sweep 
! by year after year, and the latter after great 
I victories and upon other state occasions. 

I There Avas in ancient days on the south side 


often underrated. There could not have l>een 
Huch dei^o and universal ignorance os some 
suppose in the time of Anselm, John of yalis- 
burv, and St. Bernard; yet a reaction against 
prejudices very general until lately must not 


Death of Becket. 


We do not read of any miracles w'roughtby ( a church of St. Marv-le-Bow (so called from 

_ 'ni_ ___ _] ... i..;_i . i , .. 


drive ns in an opposite direction, so as to 1 young Thomas, but we are informed of an | its being built on arches), and under the 
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snodem edifice wluch T)ear8 that name there 
Are Norman ecclesiastical remains, a fine 
s?iypt taking iis back to the era of the Con* j 
quest. With the ("heapside of the twelfth 
<‘entury tlie l><>y Thomas would be familiar, | 
through it he would pass in earlier lime on 
his way to some churcdi school near the City I 
gates, and afterwards to and fro while re- ! 
ceiving further education, as he did, under i 
the prior of St. Martin's, at Merton in j 
Surrey. It in said his father, on a visit to ; 
the lail, fell down before him, prostrate, in 
accordance with prediction.? of his future 
greatness. “ Foolish old man, what art thou 
doing?” asked tlie astonished prior. “I; 
know what I am about,” replied the parent, 1 
“for tliis boy shall l>e great in the sight of 
the Lord.” Long before Thomas became ' 
Archbishop of Canterbury ho was known as 
Thomas of Ivondon, citizen,” as he said, 
“without bhune among his fellow-citizens.” 
After be had made a mark on his country, 
and been exiled by Henry ir., when lie re¬ 
turned to England we find him entering his 
native city in state, and paying his devotions ' 
in St. Mary’s Church, Cheajwidc. j 

Trouble came iij>on his family when he I 
was under tl^o monarch’s ban. Ilis father I 
and mother were dead, but sur^ving rela¬ 
tions were driven from the old home. The 
house "was left unto tliem desolate. But 
twenty years after his murder, when liis 
name had l>ecn exalted very higli, his .sister 
Agnes, who inhcritefl the old homestead, 
and liononrcd its memories, determined to 
ooD.secrate it to a religious purjx)se, and | 


turned it into a hospital and chapel, which, 1 Nothing like it existed when Becket was 
Ijofore it was destroyed in tlie great London I living. 

tire, went by the name of St. TliomoKS Aeon. ^ Becket’s mother is a fair vision of the oWon 
A colony of monks were established there, time. To quote once more from Mr. Orecn. 
and their building spread from Ironmonger ' she “stands out distinctly a-s the type of 
Lane to the Old Jewry. | tlie devout of her day—prayerful, not unaccus- 

As we close tliLs little story, how thankful ' tomed to visions, a i>ilgrim now and then to 
we ought to be for tlie changes that have I Canterbury, whose sanctity was so wwn 
come over our land since the days wlien j to be quickened into new life by the blood iA 
Becket lived, and afterward.?, when he used | lier son, above all diligent in almsjdriii;:. 
to lie worsliippedatCanterbnryand elsewhere. The prettiest story in all that stormy life of 
As to education and religion, things have St. Thomas is tliat birthday scene at hoiiip. 
marvellously altered. The lot wo enjoy is ' where year by year the mother wei^lis her 
an apiiointinent in providence, and we are j boy against money, clothes, provisions, and 
to judge of ourselves accordingly. For this gives them to the poor.” There i.sales:5on 
end wo are to employ tlie standard not of j in this quaint incident for all matrons, and for 
those times but of these. We make great other folks too; namely, that charity lK?‘,'in'< 
mistakes in re.q>ect to our opinions of the , at home, but should not stop tlierc. A nobler 
past and of the jiroscnt. We plume our- | life is within the reach of mothers now than 
selves on our superiority to people before i when Matilda usetl to weigh lier growinj; 
tlie Keforniation, whereas we ouglit to take j boy, and also a nobler course may lie mn by 
into account our enormous advantages over | British youtlis than was ever thought of by 
theirs and by that rule estimate our ch*a- j Thomas k-Beckot. We do not see much to 
racters. Do we live up to our privileges? is admire in anything he said or did. HU 
tlie question we should On the other | arrogance, superstition, violence of temjtr 

hand, in forming opinions of jieople who lived and worldliness are plain euougli. Better 
in inedijcval times, wo are not to take the ^ far for this life and the next for every one 
measure from what may be fairly exjiected ' w ho reads these lines to l>e humble, spirilnally 
of us in oiir era of enlightenment, but from minded, and full of simple trust, not in the 
what might have been fairly exi>ected of church, but in Christ for salvation ; and 
them in the dark ages or at the dawn of to cultivate charity towards all fellow- 
modern civilisation. Educational contrasts Christian.?, however they may differ from us 
lietween past and present are very great, in minor sentiments and usages. 

Monastic schools were immeasurably inferior 

to ours. Sunday-scliool work is a wonderful (THE EXD.) 

factor for good in the nineteenth centuiy. [ 


CHESS. 

(Continued /roin page 352.) 



To Chess Correspondents. 

Problem IIS solved by T. H. BilUngton 
and tlie St. Martin's Boys. The latter have 
also solved No. 116. 


Problem No, 126. 


(Continued from Vol. VII., paget i05 and ) 

Game No. 6. 

Played last month, at Forest Hill, between 
F. K. (Wliite) and H. 51. (Black). 


Dr 0. Xemo. 


I IlLACK. ! 


H. Harley,—P lea.se write your “Chess” 
at the tack of the post-card only, and not 
also on tiie address side, or we are cliarged 
double postage. 

W. A. C. (Glasgow.)—No. 114 cannot lx? 
solved by 1, B x B. 

G. E. B. (Carlisle.)—No. 116 Is not solved 
by loginning with a clieck. 

H. J. C. (Tlus.«cn Square.)—Most of the 
move.s in your game arc well played, hut now 
and tlien y ou have overlooked some winning 
move.? ; twice you might have taken a B. 

W. A. K. (Paris.)—The first move in the 
two-mover No. llo being a “check” is not 
more extraordinary than the castling or the 
promotion of a P to a Kt or a K in some two- 
movers. J. P. Taylor’s Chess Chijw, a col¬ 
lection of two-movers by various authors, was 
jmblished in 1S7S at 8, Salisbury’ Court, Flc«t 
Street, E.C. Ixjyd'a oue-mover at another 
time. 


I WHITE. 


tHiite to pla}’. and mtte In three (3) movet. 


Black to move, and win In ten (10) move*. 


Tlus problem, wbich gained a prize in G6r- 
litz, shows in a charming manner that several 
line combinations can be produced with few 
pieces. 
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THE YOimG WIZARD. 

Bv PnOFESSOR HOFFAI.VN'X, 

Author of “Jfod«m Magic,” " Dravniig-room Xmitwmento,” tte., etc. 


XVI.—BALL-PALMIXG AXD TRICKS 'U’lTII EGGS. 


ITJ'hex the youthful conjurer has attained | practice of scales nncl linger exercises is to a 
VV a reasonable amount of dexterity in musician—a valuable aid to “ex'ecutiou” in 
the manipuljition of coiii.s, lie may next turn greater nmttei's. 


his attention to tlie palming of balls and Another use of the Ijall passes is that they 
other spherical objects, such os small apple.s, servo (us pretty little preliminary flourishes 
oranges, etc. Corlv baits are the liest to com* before the real business of the trick begins, 
lienee with, as being very liglit, and withal, No doubt many of my readera will have seen 


iiience with, as being very liglit, and withal, | No doubt many of my readera will have seen 
from the comparative roughness of tlieir sur- j ISf. Vcrlicck at the Piccadilly Hall, and noted 
face, giving an unusually lirni grip with very ' the way in which a large cork ball, placed 
little pre*«sure. When the student can liamllo ' (ajiparenlly) in hia hand, is made to come 
a cork liall with ease he may proceerl to prac- j out at liis elbow, to pass into his mouth and 
iwe with Imlls of glass or metal, which arc 1 out of his ear, to travel down the leg of Ids 
fouriderahly more diflicult to handle. trousers and apjiear at the lieel of his boot, 

The precise mode of palming w’ill depend a and so on. Each of these etfects is produced 
good deal on the size ot the For a very hyono or otlierof the passes 1 have descrilied, 

Muall ball—sav, from half to three-quarters and it will l>e a capital exercise for my young 
of an inch in diameter—the usual metliod is reatlers, having acquired the knowledge of 
to take the ball lietween the second lifiger and these, to trace the use made of them in M. 
thumb of tlie right hand, and in the act of Verl^eck's dexterous manipulations. 
ap[sirently transferring tlio ball to the left When the student is able to inanipulato 
iiand to roll it with tlie thumb along and balls of various sizes with ease and dexterity, 
across the middle linger, and press it lightly he may turn his attention to eggs, which lie a 
between the roots or tlie middle and third stage farther up the hill Difliculty. They 
tinwrs, where it will be securely held. For a will lie <lealt with pretty much after tlic 
ball a little larger—say, an inch diameter— manner of large balls. A veiy goo<l plan w 
the Imll may be taken between the liall of the to let the egg lie in the right hand, across the 
tliuniband the second joint of tliodirst linger lower joints of the second and third fingem. 
and rolled by the thumb across the second As this liand approaches the left, and turns 
and third fingers as far as the root of the little over, crook the second and third fingers 
lin^r, which is bent slightly to receive it, slightly, leaving; the first and fourth still ex- 
and holds it in the “ hook " thus formed. In tended. It wifi be found that the contrac- 
larger sizes—say, up to two inches diameter, tion hold? the egg quite securely, while the 
which is al)out as large as most jjeople can position of the liand will apjiear jxirfectly 


wiiicn IS alKiut as large as most jjeople can position of tlie hand will apjiear jxirfectly 
handle with comfort—the ball must lie held easy and natural, being in fact one of the 
in the hollow of tlie palm. It may be first modes of liolding the hand specially recom- 
>^!iown resting on the open jialm or across the mended by ballet-masters to their pupils, 
lower joints of tlie fingers, in which position It is well to use in practising (and, indeed, 
a very slight contraction of the hand suthces in actual |)erformanees, unless the egg is in¬ 
to hold it securely. tended to 1^ broken) a hard-boiled egg, which, 

A good plan, with a liall of large size, is to in the event of accident, makes a consider- 
tike it ou the ]>alni of the right hand, then ably less unfavourable impression on tlie 
bring the left hand over it, holding such hand carpet. It i.s also well topractiseocca.sion- 
yiretty fiat, ami make a circular “ moulding” ally with a blown egg, as blow’n eggs arc 
motion with the left hand from right to left, frequently used in coninring, and from the 
tliereby settling the liaUwell down into the alisencc of weight a blown egg feels quite 


frequently used in conjuring, and from the 
alisencc of weight a blown egg feels quite 


palm of the rijilit hand ; then gnwlnally turn diflerent in the act of palming from a full 
the liands simultaneously over, partially close one. 

tliem, and draw them apart, closing and ^^’ith these preliminaries we mav proceed 


tliem, and draw them apart, closing and I With these preliminaries we nu _ 

ebnating the left hand. The spectator in- I to dcscrilie a few illusions in which an egg 
stinctivelv imagines that the ball, ueing an ! plays a p‘romiueat part; and, first, 
article of a weighty nature, remains in the | 

liand (the left) which was undermost at the | TUK mysterious egg-bac 

moment of separation, but the hall has in j 

reality been gripped and carried oti by the | This is a square hag of alpaca, T 
hollowed i)alni of the right hand. i or other soft material, and measui 


1 THE MYSTERIOUS EGG-B.VG. 

I This is a square hag of alpaca, Turkey red, 
i or other soft material, and measuring aliout 


The pass called the iourniqmt, or “ French ! eighteen inches wide by fifteen deep. Some- 
duip” (described at page 3.i), may be very ; times the lower part, say three inches up- 
etrectively used with balls of almwt any size, ward from the bottom, and right across the 
If neatly performed, the illusion is perfect. | bag, is made of netting ; in otlier cases one 
Ball-pafming is capital practice, being use- | corner only is of network, the object being 
fill not only as an element in the performance in either case that an egg dropj^ied into tlie 
af many tricks, but a.s tending to give the bag shall be instantly visible, 
student that lightness and certainty of hand I You may begin by relating a little story, 
v^liich, with a ready tongue, may be said to I somewhat as follows: “ Once u])on a time, 
cfiastilute the chief stock-in-trade of the ' ladies and gentlemen, there was an eminent 
modem magician. There is a well-known [ pliilosojiher wlio devoted the whole resources 
trick known as the “ cups and halls,” in whicli i of his magnificent intellect to the elucidation 
l^inall cork balls, al.»out tliree-qnarters of an I of the problem, ‘ Winch came first, the first 
inch in diameter, appear and disappear under ■ hen or the first egg?’ Yon will at once per- 
tliree inverted tin cups or goblets, travelling ceive the difficulty that bothereil him. If 
from one to another in a most liewiidering you start with the egg, where was the hen 
manner. I do not pro])oseto give instructions that laid it? If yon say that tlie hen came 
for it liere. because it is descrilied in a]ino.st first, that hen in early voutli must have liocn 
every book on conjuring, and because I ho(>e a chicken—what egg did tlint chicken come 
to fill the limited space at my command xn out of? It is painful to have to state that 
flic Bov's Own Paper with fresher and more that great man died at an advanced age, 
interesting matter, but I commend it to the without having been able to solve this in¬ 
attention of the neophyte. Even if he should teresting problem. You will, however, be 
never exliibit tlie trick in public, he will by jileased to hear, ladies and gentlemen, that 
no means have wasted his time in practising where ho failed I Jinve 8nccee«led. 1 have 
It. half an liour with the cup and halls being proved to demonstration tlmt the egg came i 
to a conjurer very much what half an hour’s first, by proilucing eggs without the assist-1 


ance of hens at all. May I ask you to 
examine that bag?*' Here you throw tlie 
l«ig to some one in the company, wlio rei>orts, 
as in duty bound, that it i.s a very innocent 
liag, without any sort of preparation alKuU 
it, and with certainly nothing whatever in it. 
Notwithstanding tfiis careful examination, 
the moment the bag Is returned to you, you 
give it a shake, and an egg is iu.stantly seen 
to “materialise itself,” in spiritualistic 
plir.ose, in the network at Ixittom. This you 
take out and place upon a table, and fortli- 
with jiroduco in succession ten or a dozen 
more, each egg lieing seen to fall from no¬ 
where, so to Hjieak, and drop into the net¬ 
work at the iMittoin of the bag. 

In point of fact two bags are used. The 
one handed for examination has nosj»€ciality ; 
and the egg first protluced is .simply palmed 
by tlie iKjrformer from his sowaute or from 
a jwcket ou hia own iierson, nii<i droppeil 
into the bag. Tlii.s egg tne performer proi^eeds 
to place iirion a table or n]X>n the seat of a 
chair, and this is the critical point of the 
trick. Tlie table or chair stands to the right 
of the performer, and is drajieil in such 
manner as to conceal anything whieli may 
Ijo behind it. The egg happens to he 
in the j^rformer’s left hamf, while the 
bag, held by one corner, is in his right. 
As he approaches the table or chair, and 
with the left hand places the egg upon 
it, the right hand, holding the hag, naturally 
passes behind it for an instant. In that in- 
sl*mt the performer has eitlier dropped the 
bag he holds behind the table or cluiir, or 
liitched it on^to a projecting point placed 
there for that jnirjxise, and taken oil, from 
another point, in its place another bag, of 
exactly similar npjicarance, hut not quite so 
simple ill construction. This secoml bag is 
on one side made double, but with tlie 
“lining ” portion extending only part of the 
way down, and ojien at botioiii. Within 
this lining, aliout an inch and a half from 
tlie top of the Ixig, is a row of little jxickotH 
or purses, each closed by a ring of soft 
elastic, and just large enough to contain one 
egg. Each of these little jiockets contains a 
blown egg. Tlie elastic holds it safely sns- 
liendcd, but the slightest pressure forces it 
out, aiirl allows it to ilrop into the network at 
the liottom of the bag. 

Tlie customary attitude for producing the 
eggs is to hold one corner of tlie bag in the 
mouth, the left liand holding the opjKwite 
corner at anus length, while the right is 
' moved gently Ixickward.s and fonvards along 
the ujijier edge of the bag, squeezing every 
now and then an egg out of one of the little 
purses, the jierfonner ineariwliile imitating 
with Ills nmiith (if he can) the proud cluck- 
cluck of the parent bird wlien providing a 
“ new-laid ” for our breakfa-st-lablcs. 

Tlie trick is an old one, hut when cleverly 
worked, ]mrticularly with the comparatively 
modem addition of the “change” of the two 
bugs, is exti-emely telling. Professor llellis, 
of the Koyal Polytechnic and Brighton 
Aqnarinm celebrity, works it to nmnellons 
jierfectioii. Nowaday.s, liowever, no one is 
content with an old trick, however good a 
one, and consequently the ingenuity of recent, 
perfonners lias refined upon the egg-bag, and 
transmuted it into 

THE EGG-PRODUCING HAXDKERCIIIEF. 

This is in ap]iearance an ordinary band ker¬ 
chief, of silk or coloured cotton. In reality 
it Is two handkerchiefs, stitched together all 
round the edges with the exception of a gap 
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of about six inches in the centre of one of the 
nidcH. Along one of the otlier sides (at right 
angles to the one containing the gap), between 
the two Iiandkorcliiefs, is sewn a row of 
little purses, after flie manner de»cril)ed in 
tlie case of tlie egg-ljag. Each of these con¬ 
tains a blown egg. 

When the permrnicr desires to exhibit the 
trick he takes the handkerchief by two of its 
corners, with the egg-pnrses upnerinost. He 
shakes it abimt, showing Ivack and front, 
then folds it in half horizontally, holding all 
four corners. In this condition the handker¬ 
chief forms a kind of bag, the gap in the 
stitching being at one of the corners. He 
then holds two of the joined corners, after 
the manner of the egg-iNig, Itetween his teeth, 
and moves the (li.sengAge<l hand, as before, 
along the upper edge. In due course an 
is .‘^lueezed out of its purse, and falls into the 
space between the handkerchiefs, whence it 
it is poured out thrtmgh tlie gap on to a plate 
or into a hat, in which a foldea tahle-napkin 
or some otlier soft material has lieen jilaced 
to receive it, and tills is rejieateil (the hand¬ 
kerchief lx.*ing at anv moment shaken out and 
shown empty) until tlie supply of eggs is 
“ eggs-hauste<l.” 

The expedient of having aa un])repared 
handkerchief to stand the brunt of examina¬ 
tion, jiroducing one egg tlierefroin by palm¬ 
ing, and then exchanging (or, in conjurer’s 
parlance, “ ringing”) the unprepared for the 
jirepared handkerchief (as descriljcd in the 
case of the Ijag), should certainly lie made use 
of if the ]>erformer desire to give a prosier 
“ linish ” to the trick. 

(To bt continwd). 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

“ an Sum.” 

Ix Memokiam (;. IJ. 

r'onTtI from the rank.-* lie stood 
I’o answer to hi?' name ; 

Olasliont to his Master’s voice, 
I'earless ami frank he came ; 

Onr lad with sweet bright e\'es 
Wlio.MC name we usimI to say, 

As common household names are said, 
A hundred times a <lav. 

So in this school of ours 
This busy restless life, 

I.ove pictnred out some future fame, 
Amidst some future strife. 

Ibit love sivrjiassing ours, 

I'aw more than we could see— 

Saw higher lessons to l>e learnt 
Of deeper mystery. 


A ScHoor. Ut'LLV. 

Ix the autobiograidiy of Mr. R. Jj. Edge- 
worth, father of the more famniis Maria 
Edgeworth, is the fidlowing recollection of his 
8cliool-davs; 

“ I liacl been accu.stonied to the affection of 
all my family at home, and was totally un- 
acijuainted with that love of jiower and of 
tyranny which seems almost innate in certain 
minds. A full-grown l>oy, just ready for 
college, made it his favourite ainnsement to 
harass the minds, and torment the Ixnlies, of 
his younger schoolfellows. A little Uiy, 
v.'ith remarkably long tlaxcn hair, and niyself, 
were the chosen objects of his cruelty ; he 
used to knot our hair togcllier, and drag us 
up and down the .schoolroom stairs, for his 
diversion. One eveninjg, when Dr. Lydiat, 
and all tlie Ixiys, excepting my Urmentorand 
myself, had gone to chundi, he caught me, 
aiul confining me with iron grasp between 


liis knees, he nulled a small black box from 
his pocket, wnich, with a terrific voice and 
countenaftce, he infonne<l me Was filled with 
dead men’s fat; with the fat of a man who 
had lately been hanged ; this he invited me 
to eat, and upon mv refusing to do so with 
manifest signs of liorror and disgust, he 
crammed my month with it till I was nearly 
suffocatetll The lx>x contained, it Is true, 
nothing but sj>erraaceti, but to me it was 
dreadful as pQi.son. A few days afterw'ards, 
when tlie tart-woman came, he again seizetl j 
me, and again attempted to cram mymouth 
with the ctmtents of liU accursed box, instead 
of i>ermilting me to regale myself with j 
damson tart. Iioii.sed to desperate resistance ' 
I struck him in the face with my utmost ] 
strength ; he of course knocked me down so | 
decidedly, as to make it doul)tful whether 1 ■ 
sliould ever get up again. Another school- j 
fellow of mine was jiresent, Christopher i 
Wren, grandson of the great .Sir Christopher. I 
Though far infe; ior in strength and size to 
my tormentor, Wren could not restrain his [ 
indignation from venting itself in terms that , 
immediatelv produced a blow. A battle I 
ensued, which would, as the spectators said, | 
have temiinateil in favour of my champion, 
if it had continued ; but 1 had run into the 
room wliere Dr. Lydiat Mas, an action of no 
common daring, and informed him of the 
comliat. Wren met M itU the applause mIucIi 
MSS due to his humanity and courage, not > 
only from his master, hut from his seliool- 
fellows. Kmm me he Mon my warmest 
atfeetion, M’hieli never ceased while he lived, 
an<l M liich, in the sixty-fifth year of my life, 
continues so stnjngly impresseil on my 
memory that I feel a ])repossession in favour 
of every j^erson of his name—a prepos-session i 
M’Ijich has never disappointed me, M'henever 
I have become acrjuainted >vith any of tho 
descendants of our immortal anihitect. That 
one of the most amiable virtues of human 
nature M as ]>OHsessed by his son, is [u*oved hv 
tlie publication of ‘ I’arentalia,’ in M-hich the 
histoiy* of the author's father and of his works 
is given with internal evidence of truth, with 
ifie highest reverence for his ancestf»r, ami 
yet M-ithout a single circumstance of exag- 
gemtion. Every remler, mIio hn.s at any 
jferiod of his life received protection from 
injustice and oppression, m ill sympathise M itli 
my feelings of gratitude.’’ 

It is not recorded what punishment the 
bully received, but we leave it to every right- 
minded and right-hearted boy to say M-liat he 
deserved. 
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PiTCAlRX VfsiTOR.—Our frlondi will be glad to hear 
that the inhabitants of ritcairn Island read and ap¬ 
preciate the Bor’s Ovrs Pacer. We Isrlieve the 
paper circulates in every archipelago of the Pacific. 

CliARhiE May.—T he batteries are lettered, not num¬ 
bered. If by 9 Battery you mean I Battery, It was 
at Shomclitfe in September last. You will find the 
stations of the army given every month In the 
“Army and Xavy Gazette, ' obtainable at any rail¬ 
way bookstall: or you could consult an Army List, 
price fiihteenpence, published by Murray, Albe¬ 
marle Street, V. 

W. R. TnoMSOH.—Then the teacher Is not fit for hls 
position. Monmouth has always been an English 
county, and is an English county stilL It is a cose 
of pure ignorance. 

' A. Bf.nnktt and W, PICKLES —You mnst send some 
! «>ne to Stationers' Hall and search the registry about 
I the time the work was published. If it was regis¬ 
tered, as yon say, it is copyright: if not, the mere 
Mord “copyright” on the front page is of no value. 

ScHOONKR.—Give the hull two or three coots of red- 
Icad paint, sand papering each down when tho- 
rouahly (Irj-. Then give it a coat of best gold-size, 
and when that is just dry enongh to 1>6 tacky doU on 
powdered bronze with a piece of wash leather. 
When it is quite dry mb off the w.aste and polish 
the htill with a soft le.ather or a silk handkerchief, 
and then give it a coat of artist’s copal vsrulsh. 

Samptox.—T he subject is a snrtrlcnl one, snd y^u 
should consult a doctor or attend a hospital for 
advice. 


E. H. E.—We have returned the sketches. To succeed 
with drawing as a profession requires much psios- 
takiug training and some original powers. The mere 
ability to copy other’s work is very little test of a 
talent likely to become reniunerative. 

A. L. T.—1. Food for avadavats: millet with a little 
canary : plenty of water and food. 2. Xatlvea of 
India, a M’lite to Cassell and Co. 

O. J. P. and P. H.—*1110 author of "Rivals" In our 
seventh volume was Mr. H. P. Dallman. Thst Pnv 
fessor Hodgett'i name was put to one of tbecha(it«i« 
was wholly due to a printer’a error. 

L. W. (Gipsy Hill.)—We have no back Christmas Xsm- 

t>er8 left. For several years past the whole etlUioa 
has been purchased within a few days of puhlicatios 
by the booksellers. ’ * 

A. 8. A.—1. Put a rusty nail in the canary’s wster 

2. Feed on pK'n seeds—canary and rape ; as hemp 

3. I'o. We don't advise yoii to breed from them 
again. Always breed from the young and strong snd 
lively canaries. 

OKOioar.—The fossil, from the sketch, would seem to 
)>e a cast of Tercbra Ptrtlandica. You will find it 
figured in Pldlllps. For an examination-book yon 
could not do much hotter than get Ramuy: but 
Geikie, Etheridge, and Seeley have product the 
best and latest works, which ore, however, large sud 
expensive. In the South Kensington Science Direc¬ 
tory a list of books nsed to be given. The quesUot? 
depend on the exnndncr. If yon know who the ‘t- 
aininer Is, the best plan Is to read up his parltcubr 
1)ook, and discover for yourself the points on irhkb 
he lays ^lost stress. 

J. Abbott (X. S. W.).-l. Mtr; an examiner you would 
make ! *• The teacher says that anything with life 
In It is masculine or feminine gender. I went to 
know, if you were parsing t e sentence, ‘ Mr. Wilson 
is dead/ would Mr. wTl8..o be neuter gender; ’ 
Clearly the teacher should have given tlie other side 
of the question, and you would have iwrsed Mr. 
Wilson as masculine wlthr it misgiving. 2. "Is all 
ancient history true?" W ll, as we can personsllj 
vouch for all modem his? )ry not being true, we 
must decline to guarantee l le accuracy of the wme- 
what contradictory srate oents of the aocieoU 
S. Perhaps the comet, but iaithoritiea differ. 

A. M. Brcck.—A ll genuine readers of our paper cin 
join in the competitions, llie only distioctiva we 
recognise is tliat of age. 

P. O. D.—The success of the Americaos in westher- 
forecasting Is due to the ennrmoos area over wbidi 
their stations are placed. They have the width of » 
continent at their dtsposnl. So well known srethr 
conditions that regulate the storms, that oat of S.33S 
predictions of tornadoes in 1884,3,201 proved correct. 

M. H. E.—Vnder no clrcumstsuces weald we rrtora 
the pebble, so please do not send it. 

J. Bensktt —You would have little chsnoe in Cipe 
Colony, ns only lately the represenUtive of Jtt 
goverjiment in this country was iuslrocted to d»- 
snade people fn>m emigrating unless they had ob¬ 
tained employment beforehaud. Cape ColoDy, how¬ 
ever, is not tlie wlK>le of .South Africa, and in NtU. 
and the oiher colonies you might meet with iocc«s». 

T. E. Parker.— 1, Clean the drawing with ikybrtari 
cruuiba. 2. P^-ings are worn so that the lettcn lu 
the motto are read properly when the finger* point 
away from you: in fact, the bottom of the riog u 
towards the knuckle. 

H. F. Honukllt.—W e are not aware that ‘'Adveo- 
tores on the Spanish Malu " is a SdiueL 
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speckled appearance pervading the whole 
of the sheet. 

Ill order to crowd as much information 
or as many message.s as possible into the 
small surtace available, the paragraphs 
or .sentences to be di.spatched from Tours 
h;ul been in the fir.st iilace printed upon 
a single sheet, and then photogiaplied on 
a very small scale—so minute, indeed, as 
to be quite illegible by the naked eye. 
On arrival at the Bureau tlie photograph 

•rolls were carefully unrolled and placed 
under a microscoiie of high magnifying 
power, from which they ■were reflected 
upon a screen. ‘ 

The dcs^iatch which I had brought in 
was one ot these micrographs, and after 
a due amount of focussing the messages 
liecame distinctly visible, like so many 
advertisements upon the front sheet of a 
newspaper, every word of which was 
legible even at a di.stance. Hut tliere 
were two or three lines in larger type 
than the re.st, which engaged immediate 
attention, and called forth a hurst of 
cheering the moment they appeared u])on 
tile screen. 

I had been watching tlie proceedings 
till, weary with the delay, my attention 
had begun to wander, but the sound of 
many voices, raised in one joyous chorus, 
recallec me to myself. I looked at the 
screen, but could not at tii-st read the 
sentence which had given occasion to so 
much enthusiasm. 

“ Great news ! glorious news ! ” was re¬ 
peated from many lips. Men shook hands 
and ki.ssed each other. 

“What is it?” I e.\claimed, too impa¬ 
tient to read and translate the printed 
message. 

“ What is it ? Read there ! ” 

A great success had been obtained by 
the h tench armies. A Prussian division 
had been coinpelle<l to retreat; some 
guns had been taken from them. The 
way Avius open now for a French corps 
il’armce to advasicefor the relief of Pans. 
The siege would be raised. Tlie Prus.sians 
would .sneak ofl', glad to get liome again, 
if that were allowed, without being 
utterly destroyed. “Not an inch of our 
territory, not a stone of our fortresses— 
no, nor a farthing of our treasure !” 
would be theirs. 

I do not mean that all this was written 
upon the scroll j liut this and a great 
deal more was anticipated as a conse¬ 
quence of the scrap of good news which 
was tliere printed. I am afraid that 
even the good news itself turneil out to 
be less authentic or less important than 
hiul been supposed, for I never heard 
that anytiiing came of it. But it was 
hailed at the moment as a turn in the 
wheel of foitune — a change in the 
g^uieral tidings of disaster to which the 
nation had become accustomed, and all 
Paris w.as jubilant about it. 

If it did good to no one else it w.as 
very serviceable to myself, for as soon as 
it was uiiderstooil tliat I haxl brouglit in 
the do.spatcli, and that I had been 
bounded in doing so, I was nuule .a great 
deal of, and treati'd with the utmost 
kindne.ss and consideration. A gentle¬ 
man took mo in his arms—just as if I 
could not liave walked ! and, with the 
assistance of two or three otliers, car¬ 
ried me (iQWnstair.s, as the cricketer who 
hsul Tii.ade tjio Ix^st score used to he 
carrieil at Southdown, and placed me in 
a grand carriage which was in Mailing, 
and took me to the Tuileries, over which 
an anihulance flag was flying, the great 
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room there being used as a hospital. A 
croM-d had collected round the door, who 
cheered me as I was' lifted into the 
carriage, and ran along by the side of 
it, peeping in and kis.sing their liands 
to me. Wlien we drew up at the hos¬ 
pital there was .still more cheering, the 
people pressing round to shake liands 
M’ith me (only one hand, though, thank 
you !), as if 1 had been a great public 
benefactor. 

Only a fcM' weeks ago they had fol¬ 
lowed their emperor’s carriage in the 
same way, shouting after liiiii, and had 
cried “Vive TEuipereur !” as he alighted 
at tliat same door. Now the emperor 
was ill disgrace; every one abused liini. 
They had chipiicd ofl' and broken down 
every letter or device in the building 
that could remind them of him. Such is 
fame. Odl jjrnfanuni vul^iis ! I kneM’ I 
had done nothing to deserve the ap¬ 
plause with wliicui tliey foIloM cd me; 
and to-morroM' pcriiaps they would find 
it out. 

ileantimo the most extraordinary 
reports were circulated about me. I had 
visited tlie cam]) of the Prussians, some 
said, and hiui snatched the pigeon out of 
the liands of the guard. I had killed 
three gigantic Prussians witli my own 
hand. I was reminded of the boy of fif¬ 
teen M'lio some weeks earlier liad caught 
a Prussian .soldier in a lonely place, had 
knocked him doM ii, and killed him with 
his own rifle ; he had been feted and de¬ 
corated, but liis feat, I was told, was 
nothing to mine, for he had not been 
M'ounded, and Iiad not brouglit gooil 
news to his felloM’-citizens. Of course 1 
sliould be reported to the governor, a.s 
he had been, and promoted to great 
honour. 

Then for, perhaps, twenty-four hours 
I was talked about in the streets and 
cafes as a hero. I could not help con¬ 
trasting my ireatmeiit now, wliich I had 
done nothing to deserve, for it was a 
mere accident that the carrier pigeon 
fell into my hands, with the pei'secution 
I had siirtered from the same pojiulace 
a few weeks before, when tliey had taken 
it into their heads tliat I wa.s a .spy. 
Now a subscription wa.s set on foot for 
tlie, amounting to .’iOO francs, which was 
brought to me in a purse by a dejiuta- 
tion of ladies. One of them, seeing that 
I was young and smoothfaced, called me 
“her infant,” and kis.sed me; and then 
all the others did the same. 

But a few days later otlier pigeons 
arrived, and the good ijeM-s Mas found 
to have been much exaggerated, and not 
nearly so important as had been sup¬ 
posed ; and after that they left me alone. 
But I Mas well taken care of never¬ 
theless, and every kindness and atten¬ 
tion wa-s bestOM'ed upon me tii.it the 
palace-hospital m’iis capalfle of aflbrd- 
ing. 

I ought to have slept well in my 
little bed, for I had not lain down in 
such comfort for weeks, and had scarcely 
ever had my clothes off since I was in 
hospital_ before. But mv liaiid was 
very painful, even a small M’ound like 
that made me feverish. Wliat then must 
have been tlie sutterings of those poor 
fellows m Iio lay on all sides of me, some 
of them torn with shells, or witli anus 
and legs smiuslied, to syiy nothing of 
lingers'/ .-V battle field is terrible enough, 
hut nothing coinjiared with what fol- 
loM’s. There M’ere no gunshot wounds 
in those days that Horace wrote of when 


a soldier's lot M-as preferred to a mer¬ 
chant’s ;— 

“ They meet, im.petuouB—I d a trenth 
Cumee juyful victory or sutiUeu dejtb.'* 

The cuts were cle-m tlien, and if not 
mortal soon healed up. But hnllcts 
smash and bruise and have to he ex¬ 
tracted, and, in fact, no one who has not 
seen it c.an have any idea of the suf¬ 
fering M-liich ensues; tlie thirst, the 
I hours of expectation on tiie field, the 
[ cold, tho rattling over rough roads in 
j the ambulances, the being lifted from 
1 place to place, the feverish lioiut upm 
tho hospital bed, the waiting for onris 
turn upon the operating table, especially 
; M’heii tliere are many wounderl and hut 
■ few to attend to them, ns must often he 
the case where two armies nipot, liut I 
[ M-ill say no more about tliat. I had com¬ 
forted myself M-itli the thought that 1 
had not much to fear from the sui-gcon-s 
I My tMO lingers had been carried oft' 
j xvithout my knowing it at the moment, 
they were gone and done M-ith. I should 
\ get on pretty well without them, I hoped. 
They Mere from iny left liaiid, and 1 did 
not M-niit to play tlie pianoforte or the 
I flute. 

But the next morning, Mheti the sur- 
I georis came to my bedside, 1 found that 
there was something to be done yet 
One of them asked me in an otf liand 
} sort of xvay whether I xvould haveehia 
roform. 1 was ashamed to say “ yes ” 

: for such a trifle ; especially as I did not 
j knoM- but they might be short of it, having 
so many serious ^eratious every day. 
Beside.s, I m-os an Englishman and they 
were French ; so, though I M-ould gladly 
have been spared the pain, I did not like 
- them to think that I was alarmed, and 
answered stoutly, “Non, merci.” 

I I thought the surgeons looked a little 
surprisea ; but they' only laughedfand 
called me a young “ brave.” 

It was soon done ; but if I could have 
liad my choice I thuik I should have pre¬ 
ferred a clean straightforward. nni])i^v 
! tioii to begin witli, r.ather than the trhii- 
I niing and pruning of the already iuliamol 
stumps. 

“ Tliank you,” I said, M-hen all was over 
and my hand nicely tied up. 

.'kgaiii they said I was a “ brave,” and 
gave me something to make me sleep. 
And I ilid sleep ; how many hours I can¬ 
not tell ; but 1 was dreaming all tJw 
I while about England and pigeons and 1 
don't kn«w what else, except that Andy 
Bryan was with me someM-here, and we 
M ere talking together as mb used to do 
at Woolley’s. 

It was toM-ards evening Mlien I at 
I length openeii my eyes and looked alioot 
me, not kiioM-iiig at first M-liere I was or 
how I hiul come there. Andy .s voice 
still lingered in my eai-s, and Andy s fcire 
.seemed to be opposite mi' own, hi-s lug 
I blue Irish eyes looking down at me. I 
i rubbed mine ; but the vision did not 
vanish a.s I liad exiiectcd. 

“ .-Andy ! ” I wliispei-ed, tingling all 
over with joy and fear. ., 

Ilis lips moved. “ Ch.-uley,” they said, 
“ how are you ? ” ,. 

It was no vision, then; it xvas Andy 
himself, but thinner lUid older-loi'kiuij 
than when I last saw him, or I should 
say, perhaps, thinner and older thiui 
htwl seen him of late in uiy dreams; for 
I had gone back to tlie time, 

I long ago, when we M-ere schoolfellowSi 
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and all that hiul happened since was as 
if it had never been. 

1 ait up in bed, and Andy put his aim 
round me and supjiorted me. 

How are you, my dear old follow?” 
Ilf said. 

“All right, Andy. Where have you 
been I How did you find me out ? and 
where is Ben ? ” 

“How did I find you out? why, every- ! 
Ixxly was talking about the good new's j 
from Tours ajid the way it was brought 
into Paris; and some said it was an ' 
English boy who had done it at the risk of 
his own life, and others said no, and ! 
laughed at the idea; and there was a j 
quarrel about it between niy.self and a I 
foreigner—a Frenchman, 1 mean—for I 
the honour of old England, and we had a j 
fair stand-up tight over it. But that 
did not settle the question, as it ouglit 
to have doiie, like the dog and the Forest 
of Bomlv; you remember that, don’t 
you? sol went afterwards to the Bureau 
to make inquiries, and from what I 
picked up there I thought it must be 
you, Charlie; and I came here to look 
for you, and sure enough it’.s yourself, 
old Iwy, every inch of you—barring wdiat’s 
gone ; and liow do you feel 1 long life to 
you, and how are you ? ” 

I told him agaui I was all right. 

“But the tiiigei-s, Charlie, how are the 
fingers!” 

“The lingers also were all right,” I 
sai(l “those that were left.” 

“But how can they be right, if they 
are left ? ” he asked, w ith the old twinkle 
in his eye. 

It was pleasant to see his smile again, 
though it did not seem to become him so 
well as usual, and faded away the next 
moment 

“ But where is Ben ? ” I asked again, 

■“ where is Chalmers 1 ” I siw that he ^ 
was unwilling to answer me, but it came ' 
out at last that Ben had got hurt. 

" Hurt ! ” I cried, “ do you mean 
wnunderl ? ” ; 

“Well, blessethey call it,” he answered, ^ 
in a confused sort of way. 

"Not killed !” I cried, starting up and 
looking him searchingly in the face. 

“ Oh no, not killed. He will soon he 
■well .again, I hope.” ' 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“Sot here,” said Andy, looking round 
him at the long rows of beds. i 

“Wiere, then ?”' 

“Oh, he is well taken care of.” 

“ But where ? ” 

“Well, if you must know—hut he is all 
tight.” ‘ 


“ Yes, Andy, I must know.” 

“ Well, don’t be uneasy about Ben ; he 
was just taken prisoner', don’t you know. 
He is out of harm's way for the present.” 

“ A prisoirei'—anrong tire Prussians 'I ” 

“ Yes; as well thei’e rus here ; ave ai'o all 
prisoners. I wish wo were all as well oft' 
as Ben is. Ben will have enough to eat, 
anyhow.” 

“ But yon said he was wounded.” 

“Notliing to speak of.’’ 

“ How do you knoav that ? ” 

“A man who was with him saw him 
fall—sit down, I mean—hit in the leg. 
Ho got safe back, and told ure all about 
him. 

“ He ran away and left him ? ” 

“Well, I suppose he coukhr’t help it. 
He could not have carried him away upon 
his hack ; and if he could, Ben was safer 
lying on the ground. He will Ire well 
tr eated, you may be sure. Berr is better 
oft' tlrarr we ar'e, Charlie.” 

“ But—but— ” 1 began, and hesitated. 
A terrible fear had come over me. 

■ “ But what ? ” 

“What was he—a fr-arre-tireur ?” 

Attdy looked grave, aird did not reply, 

“ Tell me,” 1 insisted, “ was he a frauc- 
tireur?” 

“ Why do you ask ? ” 

“Do you not know that the franc- 
tireurs are ilot recogirhsecl as soldiers, 
not treated as belligererrts, but put to 
death—shot without mercy ? ” 

“No, I don’t know anything of the 
kittd. Besides, Ben is an Ettglishrnan; 
tliey would not shoot an Errgli^man.” 

There was some hope in that; but if I 
harl kirown then as much as I have learnt 
sitree I should rrot have been so readily 
comforted. To tre a fr-anc-tireur wa.s bad 
enough in the eyes of the Gemran chan¬ 
cellor Bisnrarck, but to be at the same 
time a foreigner fighting for the French 
was an aggravation of the fault. Whert 
Garibaldi took up ar-mson the side of the 
llepublic, and there wrts a rumour that 
he and thirteen thousand of his free com¬ 
panions had been taken pri.soners, the 
minister said, “That would be very 
serious ! Thirteen thou.sancl franc- 
tireurs, ■who are not even Frenchmen, 
niivde prisoners ! ” “ Why on earth were 
they not shot?” Prisoners!” he ex¬ 
claimed, on another occasion; “ that 
they should ever take franc-tireurs 
prisoners ! They ought to have shot 
them down by files I ” I give this on the 
authority of Dr. Moritz Busch, who was 
with the chancellor throughout the war 
as his secretary. , 


But I suppose it is military law, and 
as fair for one side as the other. 

“ Annyhow,” said Andy, “ Ben would he 
.sure to get out of it; he is so young, .so 
clever, and could pass for a i'rcnehmauif 
he liked.” 

Wc tried to comfort ourselves, and to 
Iiope for the best for pioor Ben, but I 
sadly feared we should neversee our dear 
ohl schoolfellow again. 

“ And what have you been doing?” I 
iiskcd. 

But AiKly would not talk about him¬ 
self. Ho hiul been knocking about, he 
.said, that was all. He had gone out onco 
or twice as a volunteer; lie h;ul been 
picking up a living somehow—auyliow ho 
could ; lie had been no worse oil' than 
other folk. 

Wliile he was with me some broth was 
brought for me, and I fancied there was 
a hungry look in hi.s eyes as the smell of 
it reached his nostrils. He just glanced 
at it and turned away. I would have 
shared it with him, but that was impos¬ 
sible. You may bring a horse to the 
w.ater, hut you cannot make him drink. 

itut then I remembered the purse full 
of louis d’or which theladie.s had brought 
me. Could that bo reah or wa,s it only 
a jiart of my dreams ? I tried to gropo 
for it under my pillow, but, willi my ono 
hand, I could not find it. 

“ WTiut are you searching for ? ” said 
Andy. 

I could not speak, so eager was I to 
find the money, and so ahuuied lest it 
should not be there. 

Andy put his hand under the pillow, 
hut could not find anything. I felt a.s if 
I should ciy. Never could I have be¬ 
lieved that I should have cared for a bit 
of money as I did then. It was found .at 
last, at the bottom of my bed. 

“ There, Andy,” 1 said, “ that is yours. 
Take what you want of it. Nonsense ! 
you inu.st. It is youi's, I say. Did not 
we agree to have one purse between us ? 
This is a purse worth sharing. Count 
the money.’’ 

He turned out the gold—500 francs, 
££0. His eyes glistened, iiut he would only 
take one of the coins; and then promis¬ 
ing to come and see me again cany next 
morning, hurriedly pressed his lips to 
my formiead and went away. 

He told me next day that he hiwl gone 
to the ne.arest cook-shop and liad eaten a 
good square meal, the first of that sort 
that had passed his lips for a month. 

{To he OotUiiiudd.) 


KOEiMAK THE YIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

By PiioFEssoR J. F. Hodoetts, 

Late Examitu^ to the Unioersitif of Slogcoie, Pro/cseor in the Imperial Collide of PranHcal Science, 

Author of Ilarold, the Boy-Earl," “ Ivan Dohroff," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—HOW KORMAK VISITED A MONASTERY. 

F nw sights or sounds can equal those in ' peace of England was secured. He was He loved the town of lYilton, where ho 
harmony of tone and colour aft'orded the greatest warrior of our race, and yet held his court in very_ sinqde .state, and 
by a happy Christian home. And sucli a the object of his "wars was peace. He was ^ there his house w:is built in the old S;axon 
nome, in all its peace and love, presents the bravest of the brave in battle, yet style, all on the same ground ftooi-. There 
agiowing contra.st to the wild scenes of none ever hated bloodshed more 1 He-was ' was the hall, as in tlie Swcdisli homes 
'\a." that make the history of Alfred’s a Christian every inch, but has been wbicb we have seen at Trnnme.ss, Disar- 
tiiae a jiainful t.ale to read. thought by some too weak in tru.sting hnbn, arid Helgenborg. There was tito 

let througli his nerve and skill the Northern promises. | “ bower,” a set of rooms apart, built for 
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tli'rliulips of lliP.Uo^Sp'.ivnii '^ 'tlie .train 
of inajtlrns. _ Tla.-i''>' ‘tUp kitclions 
ai\(l tile l>akin^ lioifse,’'.tlui, ^Uiblob, and 
tho^jjiiaces for HiC Ber.valils, ' , 

' Let us'now enter'wln'i'i' flic Luties sit 
and weave their glowing ta]jestriea. The 
ohief room iii the ho'Vcf|Was, somctliiiig 
likii the champions’li;dl, tiyt sjxialle’’. and 
here the Lady Ethelswitlia, Alfred's 
quceii, sat on the dafe gt. wOrli.'‘ Tiie 
hall w.as full of liiaidenS'of high strain 
and noble race. They plied their nCcdl'cs 
w-riil'ethe harp’s clear ^plind accdniiiahied 
the lay which Bertha'of the locks'of 
go“l| suiiE to ei'diven thi'm.' . Tt Sen's a 
grahd^ old gong niacltijhipiy'years pgo l>y 
tlie , iiwpired. Ciedp^n, teaching ' tJie 
Keltr'ers now the Otid'of loi’ciiad framed 
the uniyerse. /The storip.s o£ ptan’s fall, 

the' flood, the ayk, .aud'.all'ihe'.woiiders 
dpiie for man those remoter thues, 
lycrb poured out in'song .that strange 
typ’?t Cicdmon, Uud."ono ,d£ jiis'seveetest 
l.aV.s'the lovely girbSviU Btiiguig.'f I 

^ ‘'l^pw rest th,ee, Beifiiri;'''tip,a lovely , 
la}' ancj very sweetly sjUiigk'lljyit We must ' 
njft'l'xpect too-tiiueh, 'Tldst thee, thou : 
atd tired.” ' , [ 

pear lady, T am nayS* tired of doing 
wKlit t can to pleag^e tliee ; besides, 
tW-n liy'is in itsplf sdheaS’enly that no 
one cad lieotlienvijse.tlian.plaased to sinj; 
it.” , _ 

'■(liie of the maldi'hs bore broke'ln and 
said, , , ' ■ 

’‘“'I'Jie're was 'a laify, .dt 'the IVldtby 
convent,' dearest' lacfy, <,'vhc)'sang ' these 
laysof Ciudmou .eliaf'uppg^y. Sie was a' 
.ptuie^jtlicy siiy,Aaiil Sf,Q'pd sisters 

told'a ,strange. thlpAef i how'she came 

tlmre.'"'.. ' ... . . , ' . 

, ,^dl ,Us the takddeii'r. Ei£ith,”'ieid .the, 
q'llec!i,'n grave anfrudtjfe' pinfcon, whose 
•wl^ifljf. h^iir straying Uirdugl't her jiiirple 
Wj,py)hp, showedtliaf tlmugh;' rich hi 


cjpg.u 5 . 1 hv' the locks 'wei'e ulanched, with 
care. Ahougl 1 she but i^ uii'ddlO' life, 

.ag^.^Jier eye was brjgbf ian'd'clear, her 
hinr w.as white as the driv eh snow, 

whdp^thu furrows in her brow told of _ 

suf ^itig and hardship. ^.Ifhey' vyecc the i “Ah, iii^' gooij lord!” said Ethelswitlia, 
ei)|fjmjg-s .of tills mpflat life, liorishing “when wilt thou take due rest? I see 
aht.jjicp'd to bear ; wliilo ,t)ie jiluaf blue 
eye ^Ji^ked foryyard wilh'. Ilopc' ..to life 
efei-mdl. 'Hiere was.a.ni'jsie in .her tones, 


¥iie • OY'^rj" f^kpef. 

The leading .vikings had jumped over- 
board, taking the 'wiitiug-jhaid in error 
for the inistress. l\i) clbubt,'when they 
found out their ciror slVe ivas .slain ! ” 

“ Tliy jiardon, gentle y.ala,” said a voice, 
and, turning ruuiuh 'the fair - liai red 
maiden saw the king and Kormak Ibstcn- 
iiig to her tale. Kormak could holcl his 
jieace no longer, and licuce the uiterruji- 
tion. “Pardon, gentle laches, the king 
Inns brought me hither to thank you for 
the fair embroidery .\vlii,cli ye scait to 
deck tlie walls (if the fair .cbaihber .des¬ 
tined for my father anjl myself. ' 1 do so 
licilrtilv, but now tlic fate of .yonder 
,Swed isli Indy takes up m.v every thought. 
Believe me when I tell you that tlie 
Waiting - maid' is iafe at Aguilou, in 
Fran'ce.” . • ' ' 

“ That is A pleasruit .licaring, good m.v 
lOrcl, I thank tUee. for thy eourte,sj- in 
ti'llin'g me of tills; , and tlie fair maiden, 
with a graceful .bejid, 'arose'aiid left the 
cli.aiiiher. 

“ What seeks Earl Kormak of the 
queen in howc^r ?", ■ ask.eCjl EUielswitha, 
with a happy siiiiJc.' .' 

,“1 quite forget,”.said Kormak, simpl.v, 
“ the object or my visit, so mnoh I long 
to know about this nun ,at Whitby. 1 
jiyay thep ask|lie maiden if she bo living 
still.” ' 

. .“ Gjo," .said tlie. lady to a maulcn near— 
“go'Ami call EcUtEback to us. I’anlou, 
lord oiu'l, it is A. .simple gii'l, aiid vVlieii 
thou, earnest unSxpeCtedly it 'frightened 
her, .and she is,scared away.”. 

But the'two'girls came back; together 
presently, .and. Spon, the talk' .vveht on 
again, more gaily than before. She said 
the Sw r.dish,'Iiitty was'not deiuh'jind more 
tlj'an.'tliiLt, hail not' lieCoine a nui;, so, tli.at 
th.e jbWiu Kormak's heart was very great 
iud'eecl. 

Dear lord and kbig,” he said,'address- 
ii'ig jUfred, “ when niAy 1 start for 
Whitby?' Whofnay be my guide?” 

"B'ait but a, little,time, and 1 will be 
thy guide, tor I must gO to Wliitby very 
soon.” 


- vas,a.i. . ... _ .. 

tlia.t„tpld of higher Eungs'.^ijiiji tlie strifi. 
ajiA Jtftublo of the bclqw;. .,' 
-^e.'.vj'ius a l\reix;ian^ladyi,^iiil 'li,er mar¬ 
riage V:|th Alfi-ecE' peAE.x Jduidy .,year.s 
previoiisl.v, had done ihucli to Win the 
ilcreiaiis at tlie time, tliongh afterwards, 
when lie had driven oil' the Dane.s for 
them, their love had greatly cooled. Now 
Mercia was all Alfred's. 

“ As thou comm.aiidest, lady, so it shall 
be done. But, after all, the story is soon 
told. They say son^ seventeen or eighteen 
years .ago a light wk't fought off Whitby 
between a dragon-shiji and one of those 
new ' long ships ’ of the king's—at least, 
they were new then. Tlie fight had naged 
some time before the jiirate sank, and 
then the English sailors heard a wom.an’s 
shriek ; so one of them sprang overbo.ard 
at once and grasjiecl a sinking lady. She 
w,a.s brought on shore and taken to the 
^b^,Hilda, who SPpHn n lii^Q Danish, 
'fflg.laily was a Swec5e, .aud tol^ a dread- 
ly^^ry of plunder by the.Danes. Slie 
Sjjj^^ie _wa^s a.rlcdj earrs .wife, but by her 
li^^j3ijj,fid’s roe, wlula lie was absent, h.ad 
ht^mrcarried ofii she,ami her serving- 
'iliydv,.,Ou the w.ay Ernnce, wlilther 
' lip Dunes were bouno, flie ship biwl bepn 
icked by English crews and defeated. 


that thou art wrung.with qiaui this very 
moment.' I'liare thyself for us.’’ 

.“I dare not waste my people's time, 
clear lady ; 1 cannot tliink of 'rest. Be- 
jbnd the foinb, there shall we find our 
rest'; my work i.s not yet clOiie. It is the 
liour for wp.rsliip, lady, though in' sooth 
(in hours sliouldbe given to that end, and 
every little act we do done in the Holy 
Xiime would lie an act of worsliiji. Come, 
ladies, to the chapel.” 

Then with .stately courte.sy he led the 
queen, Kormak came iie.xt, and then the 
tr.ain of maidems. 

Two doors, just ojiposite the upper end, 
wliere the queen's efais w.as placed, were 
now Hung ojien, and di.selo.sed the church 
where Alfred loved to see hi.s friends .and 
warrior.s .grouiied in humble prayer before 
the King of king.s. 

Whgt was the charm in Alfred's pre¬ 
sence ? Why was his look so dreaded or 
so loved ? Wivs his sword keemer than 
the blades of other men ? T trow not. 
No! It was the soul witldn the man that 
made him lovecl and dreaded- He was a 
truthful kuig. Men knew what Alfred 
said must ho the truth because he said 
it. Men knew tliat he believecE and 
worked and prayed, and foiiglit an the 
jjure light of love to Ood alone, In.his 
rc'ver.ses he was wretched, bceuusp ho 
thought his own uii worthiness h;ul 


made success'' 'inipossibje.^ Aii*! 
by dint pf supejbumau .effoiHs, Ihi 
turiied tlie tiiE of wnr uV last andbejit 
his eruel foes, he', recognised Ibe Emdol 
tiod in all success, and nPver took' tlie 
credit to liimself cveu of a single liatiTr 
won against flje Dane! Dieijfforc ,Lf 
was no cruel conqueror. ’‘IVho.amli 
he said, “ to sliow aio. mercy to a fw, 
whose very conquest is iuerey shoivq gi 
liie?’’ ' " - , 

When ill tlie cEapcl wifh bis cqua 
around him tlie Icing would play .fc 
solemn p'rgaii with his own wliite.Litox 
Ipokiiog so delicate' .us, It. touclicd ,^ie 
ki'ya that men wondereclif it .ever! Md 
be Used tci wield the. 81X01x1 or'steer^'iie 
battle-ship. , ' i. ' ' ■ . . ’ * 

The service.clpric, the train returned to 
half, not passing tlii-ough the bow^. h4 
by another Way, soak to enter througlifk# 
east.eni gate. _ ' ' . i ' 

“. Welt, .Kormak,” said his father, as 
they met in hall, “ how llkest tliog fliil 
worship . of the Cliristiaii hounds, 
dogs of Chcistiaics as they‘used totjc.i? 

" Ddar father, I take' .sliiuiie' for'usipg 
such ii'ords,. speaking of, people like tou 
kbig. He lives the faith which I 
thought dead, or only living in tliebieatk 
of words. His every' action is of Gexj.'; 1 
look ,at him .with'awe.” _ ‘ 

During a pause at dhmer' 
told Bersi how.he wished to ricjen^n 
Alfred to the Iiouse of nuiis^iit Wliitljy, 
on the morrow, and to his' secret joy tlie' 
sDtiheard how his father wbhed tiq 'joijj 
their march. , 

“ f long to see one of these lioly (louses; 
they, say thpy are full of hcaveidy 
iug.s! But some,! hear, are' 
in rule ancl'Iethid warriors entel'. OU^ 
again are holy' hut in iiamej’ 

“ Alfred would uevei- make tlieriipt^ 
step a ruE, beuig so strict him^E. To 
jilaee.s where the wncked hide his swoisl 
will penetrate Sooner or later. Tktar 
are but few evil-minded men in Eugla^ 
Tiiieves there are none, men 6ay,.s»a\- 
ccllciit are his I'awSi'’ How.glorious » 
king to make his subjects happyi. tewili- 
ing them tobe good!' ' •; < 

Alfred had given 'Bcirsi a comniahdof 
■diijiS. He was an expenenced,.ship¬ 
wright, and undertook to builcEihadtuif 
some mighty galleys which would I'O'' 
tecl his coasts better thaii those he.fiid. 
He also taught the king a method oSipni 
scription by wliichjie edways haclai'stiuiil 
ing army fit to 'take the field, .' fflu' 
figliting pojiulatiou he divided intp.#*' 
of whicli one half 'Slioiild lie eiiijilb.ro^to 
civil labour—ploughing or reaping, buiH- 
ing, and the like—the other lieiug under 
arms .and fighting. When the due time 
of service liad expircol, in-stend of Alfred 
being without a host l^nuse that time 
was up, the workers lie^me lighters. He 
had a regular relief of guard and workers 
and tigliters all the year round. 

So Alfred felt a strong affection for 
the Swede as well as for his son, and 
gave him charge of all the Kentish 
co,a.st. 

And now the time drew near for 
Alfred’s journey to the north, and a gay 
cavule.ide set out tu aec.quipauy the king' 
in Ids progress. Aiid ^' evijU-y gigfd fo'j'O 
he held .a. oourl' q£ strict inquiry info die 
conduct iif his fuclgp-v. cus well as of Jus 
jicople. Some jhere fouoid. b’ 
eeived brlhe.s, and these he IiM ‘Jesnulcd 
to the condition., of fUrqJfi oi sliJlC, 'xlio 
could be spld tcir lubnq}- lilw pft OX oc 
slieep.' 



Yl)e f^oy’^ Owii 3^3 


.. “Thou «^st, Koimak, .suii;t rt?iiin.iin><l until IV Diiuisli king Slit on tlie v^ori) the (ln«*ivl'luo tuniu (‘(IkihI .iwikh 

HKdKUTB* jire iTiiuibite. Tlio l«;inile are tlimiip nf r.ngland, whi n it was lost. It gold, and a i ii-h trolHs-.work of fiildml 

jwllv .willing to lip giKKl. but bad. px- ikov foriiui ono of the greatest glories of leather .>rtuddt«.l with gold swathed .ail 

(kiiijifea iu the great do niore harm to Ikalley's Library at tbvford. the lower liuii'S. . . 

th< 4 ^ all the words a kiug ciui say When it was known that Alfred w ith Tile nlda'SH lunl.her maidens revtirrtitly 
UU) wmJi away, lint tliou hast seun the his train Inu] enten-d Whitby great was bent the knee as the great king walked 
roads,are safe, life is secure. The veiyi the joy witliin the convent walls. (The.v | on, leaving his Uorsowitli the attemlant 
fiages are ghul to see me, the wholo of were not calh'dconvents then, but inona.s-; grooms. Kind words flowixl from Ids 
£a^(ii^glia and Nortlxtuibriaarosubje.i't teriesof nvins.) The great hull was strewn ; lips aa ha rweived these greetings, and 
Jfttiiylavys, though not to Alfred's sw ord.’’! w ith rushes, the dais w as spread with ' geidolly nud .brightly he moved on, his 
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"Thy pardon, gantlo vala." 


* Hilile. thns* t-ilkinj? they entered the 
to"’^ » Wiiitby, nut much moiT 

a f-loster of sroaH huts aixmrid the 
wicient auMuurtopy so fall of interest to 
^ Kn^sK hearts. 

';The abh<*s»» »mco the time of that hrst 
'ioU»B Hilda, to whom tJie peasant-poet 
^Jwimon first, deolarecl bis vision, ha<I 
'll ways been calk’d .Hilda in compliment 
^'her. - Thepoeia. as it fall from bis lips 
wae \vrittm down at Whitby^ where it 


tnpestry, nnd in the courtyard, as he 
lighted dinni. the kinjf w.as met by all 
the train of nuns in white, singificf a 
hymn of welcome. Each of the innidens 
luid a small basket of Rwect'-smcHing 
flowers, with which his path was litendly 
covcrecL 

Kiii.b Alfred wore his mantle edged 
with fiold, his Jeatliem helmet Ikoninl and 
barri'il with golden hno])S—the pattern 
whence our modern crown is taken. He 


f-aco V»eahiing to sCe Jiis 

people's love. on-.. • • 

And yet \nAoW that -amilmg, swi et ex* 
pr«*asion w’er»**’*tr?iebs* df deep snfferinK 
which lie could H) s^fppfi»ss. Tic Wag the 
ynTim of a'siitrange dtsease, wliicli tilled 
hisflay.s with tmin.’hts nights wdth horiio|% 
The doctors of - tli^ HTire were powerless 
to cure him of thTs evil, and even itoV 
we know Hht wlmt it was; Still, nev-^t* 
did a sonitd escap***. rfing Alfrwl’s Ifpd 
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complaining of his sutl'fi'ings. After the 
ride to Whitljy he seemed to suffer much, 
but never lost the brightness of his eye. 
Tlie tw itches of his mouth alone betrayed 
at times the great internal agony of the 
noble king. 

“ Dear lady abbess, let me present my 
godson, Kormak the viking,’ said the 
king, w'lien they were seated at the table 
oh the dais. “ He is a conquest I am very 
l)rou(l of. 'What is the matter ? Look to 
yon lady ! Who is she, Lady Hilda 1 ” 

But the abbess was too engrossed with 
the sudden illness of one of her ladies to 
notice the king's question. One of the 
most remarkaljle of those upon the d tis 
had fl.ved her eyes on Kormak ever since 
his entrance to the hall, and as the words 
of Alfred met her ear she swooned and 
fell. 

There was a great commotion. The 
lady who had fainted was carried to her 
room, and order w.os not restored for 
some time. Then Alfred quietly repeated 
his question, not noticing the inattention 
of which the lady .abbess had been guilty 
in le.aving it without i'ei)Iy. 

“Dear lord and king, she is the 
Sister ‘Sea-borne,’ so called because she 
came to us from sea some sixteen yeai-s 
or more agonn. Her history is very 
strange.” 

“I’ray tell it us, good abbess,” said the 
king. 

'rhen the stoi'y which we already know 
Avas tohl. 

“And did .she take the a-ows?” .a.sked 
Kormak. 

“Never, yarl ; she alway.s told us that 
lier hu.sl)an(l lived, Avho was a son of Odin, 
and while lie lived, and till .she knew some 
tidings of her son, .she would not rai.se a 
barrier lietween them and henself, more 
fortunate in having Cliri.stian light.” 

“ Dear Lady Hilda, this young Swedish 
earl is that .same son to see whose face 
again the sea-borne lady keiJt her faith 
to eartli ! ’ 

The abbess stared .at Alfred. “ Keep 
her faith to earth, my lord ! Thou canst 
not counsel that 1 ” 

“Ay, but I do,” said Alfred. “Truth 
i.s truth, and she hs Bersi’s Avife ; and 
Kormak’s mother should have no right 
to seA-er holier ties than any other that 
exist.” 

We ennnot AvithdraAvtlio veil that hangs 
ui>on the meeting of that good, noble 
mother and her son. That he should lie 
a Christian, and Bersi living and a Chris¬ 
tian too, Avas almost too much hli.ss. 

The king dispatched a messenger to 
Kent ordering Earl Bersi to leaAe his 
occupation on the coast and straight 
rejiair to Wilton, He ordered female 
seiwants to attend the LadyKyartyan, and 
AA'hile the train AA’a.s getting ready to 
attend her Avants he iwle to vieAv the 
various posts of ilanger noAv strengthen¬ 
ing on the coast. 

-Vt last he came again, in time to find 
tlie lady and lier servants ready. 

“ De.ar .Ablwss Hilda,” .said the king in 
jarfiiig. “1 thunk thee for thy hospita- 
ity to Bersi',s wife and Kormak\ mother. 
In token of my gratitude one hundred 
marks of gold sluill floAA into thv treasury 
from mine, uiul Whitby shall tie free of 
air those ta.xe.s Avhich most great liouses 
pay fur ever., ,Vs to the Lady Kyartyan, 
slie might Jiavo ridden on alone to 
Wilton iu .jji.H'fect ease and safety ; the 
roads are good, tlie ways are safe ; but 
no, I u ;.sli to .show that lady and niy 
jieopU; hoAv much she is respected by 
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the king. I ride as cliief of her atten¬ 
dants.” 

After meet leave-taking on either side, 
the good king left for AVilton, Avhere he 
arriA'ed in time to find Yarl Beisi full of 
his Avork in building ships and manning 
them AA’ith sailors. 

He gave the king a very full report of 
all that he had done in Kent and on the 
Essex side. He much complained that 
Englishmen seemed rather Avilling to sub¬ 
mit to foreign rule than stir themselves 
in Avar. 

“ They Avant but leaders to be braA’e, 
good Bersi. They all love ease, goo<l 
living, and the like, but if the leader can 
but touch their hearts there are feAv 
better soldiers.” 

“ AVell, that may be, but Englishmen 
will nci’^r make good s,ailors, they loA-e 
their ease too mucli. ’ 

“Noav thou art much in error,” said 
the king. “ I have so often led them, both 
ashore and on the sea, that I may say I 
knoAV my people Avell, and as I siiid 
before, they Avant but leaders to be the 
noblest sailors of the Avhole Avide Avorld. 
I think”—and here he looked as if he 
Avere not of this loAver eartli—‘‘ I think 
that future time.s Avill show the English 
sailor to bo the be.st of all.” 

Bersi said nothing, hut he looked in¬ 
credulous. 

“ Now, Bersi, man, don’t frown ! AATint! 
I have a gift in .store for thee shall make 
thee loA-e our island better than any spot 
on earth.” 

“That is impossible, Bir King! The 
fells and fiords of home, they clraAV me to 
them Avith a mighty chain. There is no 
place like home F” 

“'frue, but if I give thee that which 
makes a home, Avliiit AA'ilt tliou say to 
me '! ” 

“Dear lord and king. AA-hy speak in 
riddles If 1 have won thy favour I am 
glad. I Was a captive to • thy SAvord ; 
thou couldst have sold me or required 
a ransom, hut thou hast given me AA ealth, 
a place near thee, and, more than all, thy 
coiitidence. I am not; base and mean, 
but A ery grateful for tliy benefits. I ask 
no more ! ” *iv 

“Puzzle thy brain tio longer. Enter 
the boAver of my queen. 81ie is not there, 
but is in hall expecting me. The bower 
is not empty, and if thou fiudest there 
not more tlien thou deservest, my name 
Avas never Alfred. Co ! ” 

The queer exijression of half resent¬ 
ment, half respect, and Avhole bcAvil- 
dermentthat clouded Bersi’s face is quite 
beyond our art to indicate. AA'ith hesi¬ 
tation he left the kingly presence for the 
boAVfW. 

Alfred entered the hall, aa here the good 
queen met him, and surely no one Avas 
ever more delighted than she Avas Avlien 
she heard the story of Kyartyan and 
Bersi. A grand fe.stiA-al aa-ias made in 
honour of the restoration of the Avife to 
the hu.sband, from Avhose broAA" all clouds 
seemed pas.sed aAA-ay. 

Of that happy time fcAA- chroniclers 
have Aviitten. Alfred’s home and inner 
life haA-e been descrilied by his liistorian 
Asser, Avho tells us Iioav the good king’s 
time Avas equally divided hetAA'een tlio 
cares of state, the service of the 
Higher Loixl, and rest. He made great 
candles equally divided to mark the 
hours a.s tlie day waned on, but finding 
that tlie draughtt that bleAV through the 
uiiginzed uncurtained AA-indoAvs of his hall 
made the flame flicker and the Avax to 


bum unevenly and in a AA-ay to niako this 
good contrivance Aiiiii, he made horn 
lanthorns .so contrived as to keep otf 
these dmught.s. There Avas a Aiant of 
learning in the land. The priests knew 
Latin and a little fireek, but none could 
read or Avrite in English ! So the king 
himself wu-ote books, translating vAorks 
from other languages into the“EngU.«- 
sprtec,” or .English speech, as Ai-e should 
term it. 

The Lady EthelsAvitha aa-bs no less loA-ed 
than he, and aU his children shared the 
people’s love Avith their exalted parents. 
The trials they had borne together when 
the land aa-os in the hands of the Danes 
and Alfred, a croAvnless king, lay power¬ 
less and lost, had toned them downu 
There was no haughty pride of birth in 
Alfred’s family, the almost miraculous 
restoration to the crOAvn and conquest of 
the Danes wa-s such a thing as brought 
them face to face Avith Go<l; and as He 
remembered them in their dlstreas, they, 
unlike the generality of human lieings,^ 
did not forget Him in their day of 
triumph. 

EdAvard, the CroAA'n Prince, eldest son 
to Alfred, and EtheKvard, the youngest, 
Avere in hall. Near EthelsAvitha sat 
Prince EdAA’ard’s daughter, the fair 
Erlgiva ; next to her were seated the 
second daughter of the queen, Ethelgecia, 
and the third Elfiida. All gracerl the ban¬ 
quet given in honour of the king’s loved 
friend, Earl Berai. 

The happiness of Ber.si and his wife, 
the joy of Kormak in them both, can 
iieA'er be described, so Ave shall pass that 
over and proceed to a fresh incident that 
happened at the banquet. 

Kormak and Alfred’s sons Avere friends 
and “ playmates ” in Uie exercise of arms 
and feats of strength. They sat together 
at the upper dais, AA’hen there aviis heard 
a murmur doAvn beloAV as of arriA'ing 
guests. 

Said Kormak, “Those are men of 
France, I'll Aved (betX they walk so gin¬ 
gerly ; and yet I kiiOAA- not, they bear 
theiiiseB'es as haughtily as Normaps!” 

Then said EdAvard, “They are not 
pagans, they have no wings upon their 
lieliuets. They are Christians, and there¬ 
fore Avelcome to my father. Knovrest 
then them, Kormak '/” 

“ I knoAv them not, but still I sre that 
they liaA e come from Charles the Simple s 
court.” 

Hereat there was a laugh amongst the 
youngsters, but soon the king procTninied 
a solemn silence, while the archbishop 
said a Ireuediction on the feast. The 
deep Amen that folloAved it aaos echoed 
by all present ; then King Alfred asked 
Avhat guests or visitors had come, and 
what they sought of him. 

We Avill not give the conversation that 
ensued. Suffice it to say they came from 
Charles to Alfred as suitors iu his name 
for brave Prince EdAvard's daughtrr.s 
hand, the fair Edgiva, grandchild of King 
Alfred. 

Of course so grave a que.rtion conld 
not be decided in tAvo or three brief 
moment.s, and Alfrml asked the nieawn- 
gers to stay a week at Wilton to hear 
the ansAA-er to their high deiimiid. 

This was agreed pn,. and tlie messi'n- 
gers AA'ere all recpiverl npnn the iiigh 
bank a.s coming from King Charh.s. 
The mil th was great, but not iqirnarioiis: 
there Avas a melloAAed calm iu the ™‘ 
hall that seemed to yield a happiness lif- 
yond the noi.sy drinking bouts Avhicli " cro 
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the fasliiou of those clays. And when the Alfred’s sons and Kormak, who learnt j Charles had thought of Alfred’s gi-and 
feast was over the elder of tlio messengers th.at his friend Rolf Ganger h.ad married daughter as Ijcing likely to bring peaei 
gave .‘Ufted letters from King Charles. Geisle, Charles's daughter, whose mother ! and blessings to the land. 

The younger warriors conversed with had now many years been dead; and that | (Td be ameiudal.) 


THE LAST STRAW. 

Bv Rev. A. N. Mai.ax, m.a., f.o..s., 

Author oj “ Cacus and nercutes," “ One o/ Mother Carey’s Chickens," etc., etc. 


W HEN Dr. Porohester took .an interest 
in any one he was not .a man to do 
things by halves. Like Cyrus the Voungc^r, 
of whom we read in the history of 
•Xenophon, he made it his first concern to 
surpass all men in acts of princely munifi¬ 
cence to those who rejoiced in his friend¬ 
ship. For three d.ays in succession laid 
the worthy Master of Hightield House 
paid visits to the cotLage at the other end 
of the village, takmg with him such 
remedial and strengthening necessaries 
as his kind and wiselie<art suggested. 

But it w.as a battle on unequal terms. 
Disease Inwl clasped its icy fingers firmly 
round the lungs and heart of the sick 
man, and seemed determined to defy all 
the gentle opposition of warmth and 
medicine and good nourishment. The 
cough did not abate; the temperature 
did not fall ; the pulse grew more uticer- 
tain; the outlines of the sufferer’s face 
grew sharper and more rieeply drawn 
from day to day. Dr. Clarke seemed less 
hopeful after each visit, and pronounced 
the symptoms to be so serious that life 
seem^ overbalanced in the scale, and 
outmatched in the struggle against 
death. 

Dr. Porchester had not .s.aid anything 
to Bertram about the matter, nor imule 
any attempt to sol ve the mystery of the 
half-crown. It was just a week after his 
first interview with the shabby indivi¬ 
dual. Dr. Porchester had called as usual 
at the cottage in the afternoon, .and for 
the first time found the sick man in clear 
possession of his senses. It seemed as if 
life was suddenly called b.ack from the 
verge of death. Hitherto he had lain in 
a dull stupor, not seeming to recognise 
.any one. Ilut that afternoon there was a 
change. A smile crept over the ema¬ 
ciated feature.s, and the thin hand was 
feebly out.stretched in welcome. Dr. 
Porchester took it in his mighty palm, 
and cold bony fingers pres.sed warm vigo¬ 
rous Hesh. The sick man hiintly mur- 
murerl, ’' t!o<l bless you, sir, for all your 
goodnes-s: I shan’t trouble you much 
longer : I'm done for this time!" 

'• Well, my poor fellow, you’re better 
to-day th.an you were yesterday ; able to 
talk tor the tii-st time. I’ve been often to 
see you, and you haven’t seemed to know 
me till to-day.” 

‘‘1 have seen you in my dreams, sir ; 
terrible dreams—such rumblings in the 
head—Avheels and fireworks.” 

“Ah, you must not talk much ; I will 
say a prayer for you, and then you must 
try and go to sleep.” 

Dr. Porohester knelt down and said n 
few fervent words. He then wrote on a 
lai^e sheet of paper in bold imitation of 
printing, “ God is my Father ; Christ died 
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I to s.ave me ; for His sake, O merciful 
j God, pardon my sins; into 'I’hy hands I 
! commend my spirit.” This jKiper he 
pinned on the wall, so that the eyes of the 
sick man might rest ujxm it Avithout 
effort. 

And in the silent watches of the night 
that followed, a change for the worse 
drew rapidly om The breathing became 
a series of short, quick gasj)s ; the lungs 
seemed choked; and after along laboured 
struggle the lamp of life flickered and fell, 
; .and the wearied spirit left the iioor 
w.asted body of the sick man. 

Two days after this Dr. Porchester told 
I us tliere would be no lessons in the after¬ 
noon, as he had to attend a funenil. He 
! said we might liaA'e walks imstead of foot¬ 
ball. He gave this out after dinner. 
None of us m.ade any demon.sti-ation, as is 
j usually the case on such a remittance of 
work. Tlie Dumpling alone seemed in¬ 
clined to e,vpress satisfaction ; and those 
! near him heard him Avhisper, “ Hi cooko- 
lorum, there’s a half ! ” But there was a 
look in the Doctor’s eye which instantly 
repressed his further utterance. 

Dawson and I went out together that 
afternoon. We passed the Church as the 
funeral came up. The coffin was carried 
by William Stringer, Joe Smith, and two 
I other men whoso names we did not know. 

I Dr. Porchester and Mr. Fields were the 
only persons following it. We went into 
I the Church, and heard Dr. Porchester 
read the service, and felt very white ; .and 
I don't think we could help crying some¬ 
how. The Doctor’s voice was so solemn, 
and often faltered. But the way he read 
the lesson I shall never forget. When he 
came to the words, “ It is sown in dis¬ 
honour, it is raised in glory ; it is sown 
in weakness, it is raised in power ; ” and 
wlien he prayed that, “ when we shall 
depart tliis life we may re.st in Christ, as 
our hope is this our brother dotli, " his 
voice sounded as I never heard it sound 
before ; and a sort of faintness crept over 
me. 

-And then we slipped out and walked 
on, neither of us sayhig a Avord till we 
got back to school. 

***** 

The next day at bank-time the Dump¬ 
ling Avas among those ho.ys Avho Avi.shed 
to transact business. There Avere several 
fellows standii.g round the Doctor ; I 
think most of them were in the school¬ 
room. The Dumpling came forward. 

“ A shilling, please, sir.” 

The Doctor put down his pencil, and 
turned one of his keen glances full upon 
the red cheeks of the fat boy. It was a 
glance calculated to make any one quail 
who liiwl an evil conscience. TTie Dump¬ 
ling’s eyes could not meet it. He stood 


! in a sheepish attitude, kicking one foot 
j against the form and fidgeting with tlio 
lowest button of bis Avaistcoat. 

“ How dare you ask me for money ! ” 

“ -Me, sir ? I put in half-a-crown the 
I other day ; I haven't had it out, liaA-e I, 
sir I ” 

“No, youliaAcn't. I am not going to 
ask you any quc.stions about that money, 
for fear of tempting you to tell an untruth. 
But 1 mu.st find out hoAv you came to get 
posses.sion of that half-croAvn.” 

The boys in the schoolroomhad crowded 
rouml. Rumour soon spreiid tliat ther<! 
AA.as a row. From the playground and 
library contingents gathered, so that all 
the hoys must have been pre.sent. 

“ Now, Bertram, fetch me a sheet of 
school-]),iper. Now sit at your de.sk and 
Avritc down full particulars of all that hap¬ 
pened on that afternoon when you took 
, the bundle of clothes to the washer- 
Avoman ; and if I detect the seuihlance of 
a falsehood I sh.all punish you Avith the 
utmost severity.” 

“ Oh, sir, please, sir ! Oh, sir, I didn’t 
, mean to ; I'll never do it again, sir ! Oh, 
please let me oft' this once ! ’ 

, The Dumpling had thrown himself 
upon his knees. 

“ Get up 1 don’t drivel and blubber 
there ! Do as I tell you instantly ! ” 

'The fat boy got up .sohViing and quak¬ 
ing. He took the paper and went to his 
desk, and hegiui to Avrite; though his 
hand tremhietl so that he could scarcely 
get the |)en to form the lettei's. At the 
end of some minutes he stopped. 

“ Have you finished I ” 

“ Yes, sir.’’ 

“ Then bring me the paper.” 

The Doctor read Avhat was Avritten out 
; loud, amid breathless silence. “ I went 
to riigham's Pond, and skated, and tum- 
, bled in, and a man helped me out, and 
gave me an orange, and I took some, and 
1 got Avet, and came home, and was late for 
school, and changed.” 

“ I.s that the Avdiole truth ? ” 

“ Ye.s, sir, I think so.” 

j Whenever a boy is obliged “ to tliink 
I so ” about such .a matter, it is a bad sign. 
( It is a A^ery lamentable thing Avhen a bo.v 
says anything to shake a master’s con- 
fi<fence in his word. A hre,ach of con¬ 
fidence is like the breaking of Av.ater 
through the barrier of a dyke. The 
bre.ach Avidens, until all hope of repairing 
the mi.schief is mined. 

“ You t/n'ni- so 1 ” said the Doctor. 
“ Before .saying what / (//M uiion the 
matter, I shall do my utmost to find out 
mom particulars. Until then I defer 
passing sentence upon you. But you 
have not told me how you got tlie 
half-crown.” 
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ivagc^adaiJt ontforut grey yolpurwbieh 
alie-^ifd-.V^^tr'iiepFd deecriU'd but-liad 
not'seen u^il now. '('bat he wa« wounded 
she fe(t.unite, s.ar^ out ..^bo'-kitew. that 
tbtqe w^nU(,be,^eal^fd^iger l.u deseeud- 
ipK to. attf him,,, Bei^doR d hei.wereJielp- 
htiis,' ae ha aucqted to .W, .sht*'hod. not 


Down quick r* faid the siri. 
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that nms hj her betwt induced- the prl to j 
rite with the iuteiitiea of desccndii^ the i 
path, when she pbBer\'nd that the fallen j 
piiHi again ;niQi.ved, ilising on. his bands , 
juid knees, he orept forwaid a h'W paces, : 
and then stopped. .Suddenly, l»y a gr^t 
otfort, ho, raised himself tq a..kneeling | 


work, .she ran swiftly Jowh until slje 
reached tlic man, wlio gazcsl^at lier iti 
open-iuoutlierl astonisluneut. Ho wae p. 
whih'. man, (uul the ghastly pallor of hlB 
face, a itli a few spots of hhiod on it .and 
liishmids, told•tliat he had been sovereij 
woundwl. - _ 
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“ Mauitou seems to have sent an angel 
of light to me in my extremity,” he 
gasped, in the Indian tongue. 

“Com’; me vill help you,” answered 
Softswan, in her broken English, as she 
.stooped and a.ssisted him to rise. 

No other word was uttered, for even 
witli the girl’s assistance it was with the 
utiimst <lifficulty that the man reached 
the breastwork of the hut, and when he 
laid succeeded in clambering over it he 
lay down and fainted. 

At'rcr the half-caste girl had glanced 
anxiously in the direction of the forest, 
and placed one of the guns in a handy 
position, she proceeded to examine the 
wounded stranger. Being expert in such 
matters, she quickly opened his vest, and 
fouiul a wound near the region of the 
hea it, wliich was bleeding steadily though 
not in-ofusely. To staunch this and bind 
it up was tlie work of a few minutes. 
Then she reclosed the vest. In doing so 
•she found something ligrd in a pocket 
near the wound. It was a little Imok, 
which she gently removed, as it might 
interfere with the bandage. In doing so 
sIh' nbseiwed that the hook had been 
stnick by the bullet, and deflected it so 
that it caused a more deadly wound than 
might otherwise have been inflicted. 

Slie w.as thus engaged vidien the patient 
recovered consciousness, and, seizing her 
wri.st, exclaimed, “Take not the Word 
from me ! It has been my joy .and com- 
foi-t in all niy— ” 

He stopped on observing who it wa-s 
that touched his treasure. 

“ N ay, then,” he continued, with a faint 
smile, as he. released his hold, “it c.an 
come to no harm in thy keeping, child. 
For an instant I Uiought that rougher 
hands had seized it. But why remove iti" 

.Softsw.an explained, but, seeing how 
eager the man was to keep it, she at 
once returned the little Bible to the inner 
pocket in which it was carried when not 
ill use. Then, running into the hut, she 
quickly returned with a rib of venison 
and a tin mug of water. 

The man declined the food, but drained 
the mug with an .air of satisfaction which 
showed how much he stoorl in need of 
water, 

■Much refresheil, he pulled out the Bible 
again and looketl earnestly at it. 

" Strange,” he said, in the Indi.an 
tongue, turning his eyes on his surgeon- 
nurse ; “ often have I linard of men being 
sai ed from death by bullets being stopiied 
by Billies, but in my e.ase it would seem 
as if tiod hail ma<le it a key to unlock 
the gates of the Vietter land.” 

“llop.s my white father think he is 
going to die t ” aske<l the girl, in her own 
tongue, with a look of an.xiety. 

“ 11 may be so,” replied the man, gently, 
“for I feel very very/ weak. Butfeelings 
are deceptive, one cannot trust them. It 
matters little, however. If I live it is to 
work for .Jesus. If I die it is to be with 
.fesus. But tell me, little one, who art 
thou whom the Lord h.as sent to succour 
me 1" 

“ We is Softswan, daughter of the great 
chief Bounding Bull,” replied the girl, 
with a look of pride when she mentioned 
her father, which drew a slight smile 
from the stranger. 

■■ But Softswan has white blood in her 
veiies,” he said, “and why does she some¬ 
times speak in the language of the pale¬ 
face?” 

“ My mother,” returned the girl, in a 
.sad tone, “ was paleface womans 


from the Saskatchewan. Me speaks 
Ungli-sh, for my husban’ likes it.” 

“ Your husband—what is his name I ” 

“ Big Tim.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed the wounded man 
with sudden energy, as a flush overspread 
his pale face, “is he the son of Little Tim, 
the brother-in-l.aw of Whitexving the 
Prairie chief 1 ” 

“ He is the son of Leetil Tim, an’ this 
be hinjs house.” 

“ Then,” exclaimed the stranger, with a 
pleased look, “ I have reached, if not the 
end of my journey, at least a most im¬ 
portant point in it, for I had appointed 
to meet Whitewing at this very spot, and 
did not know when the Black^oot Indian 
.shot me that I was so near the hut. It 
looked like a mere accident ray finding 
tlie track which leads to it near the spot 
w'here I fell, but it is the Lord’s doing. 
Tell me, Softswan, have you never heard 
Whitewing and Little Tim speak of the 
paleface nii.ssioiiary—the Preacher, they 
used to call me ?” 

“ Ye.s, yea, oftin,” answered the girl, 
eagerly. “ Me tinks it bees you. Me 
tvty/ glad, an’ Leetil Tim he—” 

Her speech was cut short at thi.s point 
by a repetition of the appalling war- 
whoop which had already disturbed the 
echoes of the gorge more than once that 
day. 

Naturally the attention of Softswan 
had been somewhat distracted by the 
foregoing conversation, and she had 
allowed the Indians to burst from the 
thicket and rush up the track a few 
laces before she was able to bring the 
)ig-bore gun to bear on them. 

“Slay them not, Softswan,” cried the 
Pre.acher, anxiously, as he tried to rise 
and prevtmt her tiring. “ Wo cannot 
escape them.” 

He was too late. She had already 

{ )res.sed the trigger, and the roar of the 
lUge gun was reverberating from clitf to 
eliti'like miniature tliunder ; but his cry 
had not been too late to produce waver- 
1 ing in the girl’s mind, inducing her to 
take bad aim, so that the handful of 
slugs .with which the piece had been 
charged avent hissing over the assailants’ 
heads instead of Killing them. Tla; 
stupendous liissing and noise, however, 
hacl the ettect of momentarily arresting 
the savages and inducing e.ach man to 
seek the shelter of the nearest shrub. 

I “ Com’ queek,” cried Softswan, seizing 
the Preacher's h.omh “ You be dearled 
soon if you not com’ queek.” 

Feeling the full force of this remark, 
the wounded man, exerting all his 
.strength, arose and sufl'ered himself to 
be led into the hut. Passing quickly out 
by a door .at the hack, the Preacher and 
the bi ide found themselves on a narrow- 
ledge of rock, from one side of which was 
the precipice down which Big Tim had 
made his perilous descent. Close to their 
feet lay .a great flat rock or n.atural slab, 
two yards beyond which the ledge ter¬ 
minated in a sheer precipice. 

“No escape here,” rein.oi’ked the 
Preacher, sadly, as he looked round. 
“In my present state I could not ven¬ 
ture down such a path even to save my 
life. But care not for me, Softswan. If 
you think you can escape, go and—” 

He stopped, for to his amazement the 
girl stooped, and, with apparent ease, 
raised the ponderous ma.s.s ot rock alxive 
referred to as though it had been a slight 
wooden trapdoor, and disclosed a hole 
large enough for a man to pass through. | 


The Preacher observed that the stone 
was hinged on a strong iron bar which 
was fixed considerably nearer to one side 
of it than the other. Still, this hinge 
did not account for.the ease with wliich 
a mere girl lifted a ponderous mass which 
two or tiiree men could not have moved 
without the aid of levers. 

But there was no time to investigate 
the mystery of the matter, for another 
ringing war-whoop told that the Black- 
foots, having recovered from their con¬ 
sternation, h.ad summoned courage to 
renew the assault. 

“ Down queek ! ” said the girl, looking 
earnestly into her companion’s face and 
pointing to the dark hole where the head 
of a rude ladder, dimly visible, showed 
what had to he done. 

“ It does not require much faith to 
tru.st and obey such a leader," thought 
the Preacher, as he got upon the ladder 
and quickly disappeared in the hole. 
Softswan lightly followed. As her head 
was about to disappear she raised her 
hand, seized Iiold of a rough projection 
on the under surface of the mass of rock, 
and drew it gently down so as to effectu¬ 
ally close the hole, leaving no trace what¬ 
ever of its existence. 

IVhile this was going on the Blackfoote 
were advancing up tlie narrow pathway 
with superlative though needless caution, 
and no small amount of timidity. Each 
man took advantage of every scrap of 
cover he could find on the way up, but 
j as the owner of the hut h.ad taken care 
to remove all cover that was removable, 
they did not find much, and if the de- 
I fenders had been there that little would 
have been found to be painfully insufli- 
I cient, for it consisted only- of rugged 
masses and projections of rock, none of 
which could altogether conceal the figure 
of a full-grown man. Indeed it seemed 
! inexplicable that these Indians should 
h.ave made this assault in broad day, con¬ 
sidering that Indians in general are noted 
for their care of “number one,” are par¬ 
ticularly unwilling to meet their foes 
in fair open tight, and seldom if ever 
ventii re to storm a place of strength ex¬ 
cept by surprise and under the cover of 
night. 

The explanation lay partly in the fact 
that they were aware of the advance of 
friends towards the place, but much more 
in this, that the party w.as led by the 
great chief Ilusiiing Hiver, a man pos- 
se.s-sed of that daring hull-dog coun^e 
and reckless contempt of deaith which 
is usually more characteristic of white 
than of red men. 

lYhen the hand had by galvanic darts 
and rushes gained the last scrap of cover 
that lay between them and the little fort¬ 
ress, Bushing River gave vent to a whoop • 
which was meant to thrill the defender? 
with consternation to the very centre of 
their Ix^ing, and m.ode a gallant rush, 
worthy of his name, for the breastwork. 
Reacliing it in gasping haste, he and hi? 
braves crouched for one moment at the 
foot of it, pre.suniably to recover wind 
and allow the first fire of the defenders 
to pass over their hearls. 

But no first fire came, and Bushing 
Eiver rolled his great black eyes upwarn 
in astonisliment, jwrhaps thinking tliat 
Ills whoop Imd tlirilled the defenders oil 
the face of the earth altogether ? 

Suspense, they say, is less endurable 
th.an actual collision with d.aiigcr. Pro¬ 
bably Bushing River thought it so. for 
next moment he raised lus Hack head 
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quickly. Finding a hole in the defences, 
he applied one of ids black ej e.s to it and 
pee])ed through. Seeing nothing, he 
uttered another whoop and vaulted over 
like a squirrel, tomahawk in hand, reiidy 
to brain anybody or anything. Seeing 
nobody and nothing in prirticular, e.vcept 
an open door, lie suspected an ainbusli in 
that quarter, darted round the corner of 
the but to get out of tlie doorway line of 
lire, and peeped back. 

.Animated by a similar spirit, his men 
Followed suit. When it became evident 
that no one me.mt to come out of the 
lint, Itu.shing Jtiver resolved to go in, 
ami did so witli another yell and a 
flourish of Ids deadly weapon, but again 
w;i.s be doomed to e.xi)end his courage 
and violence on air, for he possessed too 
much of n.itur.d dignity to expend his 
wrath on inanimate furidture. 

Of course one gl.ance sufHced to show 
that the defenders had flown, and it 
needed not the practi.sed wit of a savage 
to perceive that they had retreated 
througli tlie back door. In his eagerness 
to catcli the foe the Indian chief sprang ' 
after them with such a rush that nothing 
but a stout willow, which he grasped 
con\Tilsively, prevented him from going 
over the precipice hoarllong—changing, 
as it were, from a lliver into a fall—and 
ending his career appropriately in the 
torrent below. 

AMien the chief had assembled Ids 
followers on the limited surface of the 
ledge they all gazed around them for a 
few seconds in silence. On one .side was 
a sheer precipice. On another side was, 
if we may so express it, a sheerer preci¬ 
pice rising upward. On the thircl side 
w!is the steep and rugged path, which 
looked sufficiently dangerous to arre.st 
all save the mad or the de-sperate. On 
the fourth side was the hut. 

iSeeing all this at a glance. Rushing 
River looked mysterious and said “ Ho !’’ 

To which Ids men returned, “ How ! ’’ 
“ Hi! ” and “ Hee ! ” or some other ex¬ 
clamation indicative of bafflement and 
surprise. 

Standing on the trapdoor rock as 
on a sort of pulpit, the chief pointed 
with Ids linger to the precipitous path 
and .said, solemnly, 

“Big Tim has gone down there. He 
has not the wings of the hawk, but he 
has the spirit of the squirrel, or the legs 
of the goat.” 

“ Or the brains of the fool,” suggested 
a follower with a few drops of white 
blood in bis veins, which made him what 
boj-s call “ cheeky.” 

“Of course,” continued Rushing River, 
still more solemnly, and scorning to 
notice the remark, “of cour.se Riudiing 
River .and his braves could follow if they 
cho.se. They could do anything! But 
of what use would it he ? As well might 
we follow the moose deer when it has got 
a long start.” 

“ Big Tim has got the start, as Rushing 
River wisely' saj's,” remarked the clieeky 
cnmnitle, “ but he is hampered with his 
•squaw and cannot go fast.” 

".Many palefaces are hampered hy' 
Iheir squaws and cannot go fast,” re¬ 
torted the chief, hy which reply he meant 
to insinuate that the few drops of white 
blood in the veins of the cheeky one 
might yet come through an experience 
to widen a pure Iiidi.an would scom to 
submit. “But,” continued the cldef, 
after a pause to let the stab take full 
e:iect, “but Softsvvan is well knosvn. 
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She is strong as the mountain sheep and 
fleet as the mustang. She will not ham¬ 
per Big Tim. Knough! We will let 
them go and take jtossession of their 
goods.” 

Whatever the chief's followers might 
have thought about tlie first part of diis 
sijeech, there was evidently no ditt'ereiice 
of opinion as to the latter part. With a 
seriesof assenting hos, hows, hies, and hces, 
tliey returned with him into the hut and 
began to appropriate the property, com¬ 
mencing with a cold haunch of venison 
which they discovered in the ]arder,and to 
which they did ample justice sitting in a 
circle on the floor in the middle of the 
little room. 

Leaving them there we will return to 
Softswan and her new friend. 

“The place is very' dark,” remarked 
the Preacher, groping cautiously about 
after the trapdoor was closed as above 
described. 

“Stan’ still, I will strik’ light,” said 
Softswan. 

In a few moments sparks were seen 
flying from flint and steel, and after one 
or two unsuccessful eflbrts a piece of 
tinder was kindled. Then the girl's 
pretty little nose and lips were seen of .a 
fiery red colour as she blew some dry' 
grass and chips into a flame, and kindled 
a torch therewith. 

The light revealed a small natural 
cavern of rock, not much more than six 
feet high and ten or twelve wide, hut 
of irregular shape, and extending into 
obscurity in one direction. The only 
objects in the cave be.sides the ladder by' 
which they entered it were a few barrels 
partially covered with deerskin, an un¬ 
usually small table, rudely but strongly 
made, and an enoionous mass of rock 
enclo.sed in a net of strong rope whicli 
hung from an iron hook in the roof. 

The last object at once revealed tlie 
mystery of the trapdoor. It formed a 
ponderous counterpoise attached to the 
smaller section of the stone slab, and so 
nearly equalised the weight on the hinge 
that, as we have seen, Softswan’s weak 
arm was sufficient to turn the scale. 

The instant the torch flared up the girl 
stuck it into a crevice in the wall, and, 
quickly grasping the little table, pu.sbed 
it under the pendent rock. It reached 
within half an inch of the mass. Picking 
up two broad wooden wedges that lay on 
the floor, she thrust them between the 
rook and the table, one on either side, so 
os to cause it to rest entirely' on the 
table, and thus, by removing its weight 
from the iron hook, the slab was rendered 
nearly immovable. She was anxiously 
active in these various operations, for 
already the Indians had entered the hut, 
and their voices could be distinctly heard 
overhead. 

“Now,” she whispered, with a sigh of 
relief, “six mans not abil to move the 
stone, even if he know’d the hole is 
b’low it.” 

“ It is an ingenious device,” said the 
Preacher, throwing his exhausted form 
on .a heap of pine-branches which lay in 
a corner. “ Avho invented it—your lius- 
hand t" 

“No j it was Leetil Tim,” returned the 
girl, with a low, musical laugh. “ Big 
Tim say hinis fadder be great at ’ven- 
tions; He Vent many t'mgs. Some's 
gond, some’s bad, an’ some’s funny.” 

The Preacher could not forbear smiling 
at this account of liis old friend, in .spit(i 
of his anxiety lest the Indians who were 


regaling tliemselves overhead should dis¬ 
cover their retreat. He had begun to 
put some questions to Softswan in a Ion- 
voice when he was rendered dumb and 
his lilood seemed to curdle as he heard 
stumbling footsteps ap]iroaching from 
the dark end of the cavern. Then was 
heard the sound of some one panting 
vehemently. Next moment a man leaped 
into the circle of light and seized the 
Indian girl in liis arms. 

“Th.ank Go<l! ” he exclaimed, fervently ; 
“not too late! I luad thought the reptiles- 
had been too much for thee, soft one. 
Ah, me ! I fear that some poor paleface 
has—” He stopped abruptly, for at that, 
moment Big Tim’s eye fell upon the- 
wounded man. “ What ! ” he exclaimed, 
hastening to the Preacher’s side, “yon 
haz’e got here after all 1 " 

“ Ay, young man, through the gooilness 
of God I have reached tliis haven of rest.. 
Your words seem to imply that you had 
half expected to find me, though liow* 
you came to know of my case at all is tO' 
me a my.stei'y.” 

“ Aly white father,” returned Big Tim, 
referring a.s much to the Preacher’s age 
and pure white hair as to his connection 
with the white men. “finds mystery 
where tlie hunter and the red man .sees 
none. I went out a-purpose to see that 
it wa-s not iiiy iladdy tlie Blackfoot rep¬ 
tiles had shot, and soon came across your 
tracks, which showed me, as plain as a 
book, that you was badly wounded. 1 
followed the tracks for a bit, expectin’ 
to-find you lyin’dead soiiiewlieres, when 
the whoops of the reptiles turned me 
back. But tell me, white father, are you 
not the Preig'tor tliat my daddy and 
Whitewiiig useu to know some twenty 
years agone ?" 

“ I am, and fain would I meet with 
them again before I die.” 

“ A'ou shall meet with them, I doubt 
not,” replied the young hunter, arraiigiiigr 
the couch of the wounded man more com¬ 
fortably. “I see that my soft one has 
bandaged you up, and she’s better than 
the best o' sawbones at such work. I’ll 
he able to make you more comfortable 
when we drive the reptiles out o’—” 

“ Call them not reptiles,” interrupted 
the Preacher, gently. “'They are the 
creatures of God, like ourselves." 

“It maybe so, white Lather; never¬ 
theless they are uncommon low, mean, 
sneakin’, savage critters, an’ that’s all 
that I’ve got to do with.” 

“You say truth, Big Tim,”returned the 
Preacher, “and that is also all that /ha\ o 
got to do with ; but you and I take 
difl'erent methods of correcting the evil.’’’ 

“ Every man iiiu.st walk in tlie ways to 
which he was iiat’rally born,” rejoined 
the young hunter, with a dark frown, a.s 
the sound of revelry iit the hut overhead 
became at the moinent much louder. 

“ My way wi’ them may not be the best 
in the world, but you shall see in a few 
minutes that it is a way which will cnu«^ 
the very marrow of the rep—of the dear 
critters—to frizzle in their bones.” 

(7'o be eonfinfurd) 
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A BOATING ADVENTIRE IN THE SHETLAND ISLES.. 

' - By Jessik JI. iE. S.»xdy, 

" rule-Gihbti,"'“The J'ufc San,'' etc. 



Oo suddenly had the LatiHc gone drer 
O that none of the lads knew exactly ' 
what had happened until they found 
thmiseh-es stnigglinp in the sea., As 
Eric came to the snrmce he caught at-nn 
V)ar Hoating beside him and looked'tonnd 
for hia brothers. For a second or two he 
^lieved that they had become entangled 
in the rigging and were dro's-ning in the 
Wont, for no cry h.ad escaped either ; bnt 
next moment Harry came np close by, 
clutching Bill’s arm in one hiuid and 
gras|iing One of the fishing buoys in the 
other. I 

• Tlie Laulie lay at a little distance 
fition her side and almost submerged, 
fine- was held in that position by the j 
baD.ast, which was .composed of rounded 
beach stones. These ha<l shifted when 
thb bdat went over, aiidtlirdugh tumbling ' 
into folds of the sail that lay along the 
gun»;iile and dropping under the side 
thwarts, kept her from righting Iterself. ' 
Both boat and crew were being carrl-ftd 
tjuildly along hy the current, but though 
F>ic.. made an attempt to reach the 
Laulie, he found it impossible to do so, 
and could only hold on to hia oar and 
wonder what wfis-'going to become of ' 
them. 

As he looked round at his brothers, 
iuteudiiig to speak some -words 'of en- 
courugeihent, hesaw that-poor Harry had 
more Than enough to do m keeping Bill, 
-who-tt-hs no g^t swimmer, atloat. By 
'exerting his utmost strength Eric con¬ 
trived t(r'shove his oar within reach of 
Bilt’s gnnp, and hy ad doing relieved 
-Harry of a p.-irt of his burden. 

•“On, Erie,” Bfll ^sped, “if some ope 
doesn't come soon it will be all up with 
os.’’ 

“This isn’t the queen’s highwny, 
exactly,' Said Harry, with .a gnm at- 
tfinpt at a joke. But Eric brought'tliem 
bot.h to the right frame of mind by say- 
IngJ "God is Airr,'Imys■; don’t let Us 
ftifget that." 

“ Otyl help us,” soblied Bill. 

’“Ooil romfort mother ;uid father,” said 
-thoughtful Harry. 

■' Enc was very tall and lean, not neiiidy 
So 'miiscujar ns his bijothers, and he soijn 
Began f> feet his jmwprs fail a go^ ileal. 

“ 1 wonder,’ he mumiureil, “ if there'is 
any chance of a boat- coming this way 
soon.” . 

still 

drifted as they did, disabled to a great 
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extCnt, and helpless, towards Hni*n- | 
holme. ■ ' - 

“ I s-ay," Erie suddenly called out, rts an | 
idea fame into his iniiiii, “ is tBe Ihie still : 
fast to that buoy you are on ' 

“ I think so. Yes, here it is trailing in 
the water. Wliy I’* 

“ We didn’t undo the weights when w-e 
hauled the grit-line, and -they may be 
still in the boat entangled there. J’ull 
upon the line, Harry, quick.” 

Harry did as he was bid, and in a very 
short time w-hat Eric hopt-d might be the 
case hapiicned. The line tightened, 
proving that it was attached somehow to | 
the boat. Supporting tliemselvesas best j 
they iiiicht with the oar and buoy, the | 
intrepid (ads slowly and cautiously pulled 
in the line, and had the extreme satisfac¬ 
tion of finding that it did not yield, but 
brought them nearer and nearer to the 
boat, .-^t last they wore enabled to lay 
bold of her and rencK up till they had 
firm grip of the gunwale. 

.■\3 we know, the Laulie was very light 
and well founij, also rendered oxtreincly 
buoyant by the air-tight comjiartments, 
and the weiglit of the three lads thrown 
upon her weather side bi-oiight her 
almost back to her prnjier level. As she j 
surged roimd tlie li.allaat rolled into its j 
position again, and the Laulie righted 
herself, though half full of 'Water and 
broiuhdde to the .sea. ’ 

Without a monieiiFs hesitation the 
boys scrambled Into the skiff and engerly 
searchi'ilforlialingufensils. Almost every¬ 
thing—oars, rudder, tiller, water-jar, tins 
—had been waslinl hway, but fortunately 
one ow-zken-ie (seoop for ImKiig- with) 
hail been fixeil under the stem thwart, 
and this implement was put to use with 
utmost speivl. The brothers tiHik it in 
turns to bale, so that as fast as one’s 
strength failed another was reaily for the 
work, and tiefore long the Laulie floated ' 
lightly again, and there apjieareil a hope 
that, though iHsaiilivl, she might reach a 
haven of ri-fiige if fortlirtate enough to | 
avoid striking on Havnholmd. ' ' 

If you wiH gl.anee apiin at thtidiagram, 
and nofeVi-here the accident happened, 
you will-seC that there was reason in the 
nope wliieh the Manse ' boys began to 
chei-Lsh. They were by that tima to tlie ' 
north-west of the islet, and if any moans ! 
of guiding the boat could lie iiiiprovised 1 
it wavivithin the range of possibility to 1 
bring her round the north end without | 
colliding with it. ' I 

.■\s I .said, rudder and o,ars werO gone, j 
the rigging-w.as in hopeli^ tartgle, and 
the mast Irmken j .s<J it Was uhshipju-d '■ 
and put orn- the stem 'to act .as nidiler. 
Then the lads could only sit passive and 
wait the courge of events. 

' Eric’s eves dwelt long and - anxiously 
on the dark and lofty cliff looming not 
far otf and aftdr marking their position, 
the force of the current, and his jiower I 
over the dis.abled skiff, he smd, 

“'Tlii-reis a Irope, iKiys, that wa will be ' 
t-arrieil paM the north ^nil of the holme, 

. . / I . . . Wc- .■ . . 


and if we arc, therO ought to he com- 
paratively'quiet water on the lee .sliorol 
and we -niay reach the haven of refuge 
there.” 

For ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour they watched w-ilh brcnthlesi 
anxiety for what might happen. Well 
they knew that if their boat was carried 
against that gloomy wall of rock short 
shrift would be theirs. The Matise boys 
were guidetl ^by toligibus instincts and 
were in the habit of seeking Divine help 
in all timrii of trouble, so those inemor- 
able'minutes »-ere not spent in fruitless 
regrets dr forelaxliiig fears. 

Manfully -and prayei-fully- thoy com¬ 
mitted their case to (Sod and waited Hii 
will with the quiet bma-ery of iiiien. 
Tlie.V were prepared for the woiwt, and 
I think were almost surprised when they 
found thefiiselvei actually drifting t»- 
yond the dreaded iioint and across the 
nldies off the nortii he.adland. A well- 
found boat might not -Imi-e floated so 
safely over those swirling waves aa the 
helpless Laulie did. : 

When she came into the less tronldad 
wafers to eastward, and (he dreadi^ 
danger w as passed, a wild shout, broken 
by soils, burst from tlie three brothers. 
\Ve must not wonder at an exce.ss of fad¬ 
ing shown Tvt such a moment, and niter 
such a tone of trial. ■ 

“ Oh, for an Oar now! ” exidaiiDsd 
Harry. ■■ 

“ I really believe we might get a morsel 
of sail on the little lBdyc,”saia Bill. 

“ r believe I could guide her wiih-fliis 
spar into the ereek," said Eric, “if-yon 
could stand up with a bit of the soil 
bet werii you.” 

His suggestions «-ere followed, mt 
course, and the result wa.s sutiifai-torT. 
-ifter brief consultation, the boys ro- 
solved that their port must be -HaVn- 
holme—where they would t» safe from 
drowning, at least—for the Laulie could 
not possilily attempt WestexToe- in hsr 
disableil condition. 'There was a long 
line of breaking surf stretching far 
across the entrance to the i-oe, and 
though the storm w-as not enough to 
have deterrwUlie M'anse boys from steer¬ 
ing for home if tholt Imat hiid l«eii ail 
right, it was by ho uieati.s safe to do so 
under iiTesent circum.stani-<«. 

“ \Ve can signal from the bluff, so here 
goes for Havnholme,” said Eric. 

As I toliL you, the little hay of refuge 
w-as ea.tily gained except when a gale 
from tha‘ea.st w-ns raging, or a fierce 
smith tide setting. Fortuii.ately neitlier 
imiinliment-was in the way tluit morn¬ 
ing, and a landing was ctlectcd before 
long. 

<” i (ro ^ fAnrkBWMl ^ • ■ 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT FISH CULTURE. 



ri^HKliK U no l>ram*h of llii' niiiiiial kin^- 
X Jom of MhielM%e really know m) little 
as that relating to the creatures that live ; 
ill the water. What inysteritMis inoiiiiterK ^ 
lurk in llie j^real <U*j»th.H of ilio sea who 
run tell? We iiccil not, however. p> so 
far from home as the miihlle of the Atlantic , 
or I'ac ilic to «lisoiiver how ]MM)r is our know- 
leilgo of the liiiiiy Irilies of river, lake, ainl 
sea. We noe»l not »lei»art from our own 
happy laml, siiu'c it is c«uistantly a«lmilte‘l 
hy Hliuleiits of the Hcieiice of pw-h*ulture 
ifiat tliere are matters concerning'hucli com¬ 
mon lisli a." the salmon aiul eel alsmt 
which little of a ismiiive kiml is .Niit known. 
Still there arc many i>oint.s res|)ectiug the 
salmon wliich hm;.; study ami olsujrvation 
h.ave made clear, and none more than the 
fact tliat it Is |»os^il»Ie, hy artificial hreedin^', 
to largely inci»*H.'C tlio numlicr of salmon, 
and so ad<l to the hsHl supply <»f the ja^ople. 
This art is callcil pisciculture, or li•‘h cullui’c, 
ami it is my purpose to dc’*crilK’ some <»f tlie 
inlcreslinj' operations iuvohe*! in carrying it 
out. 

The salmon, as I may |K*rha|)s remin>i the 
rca*ler, is the hea«i of the family of Satmonid:i‘. 
in wldeh we include tlie sea trout and laill , 
trout, whicli arc .so like llie .salmon in their 
youth that a (•asual observer wlio has not ■ 
l»cen tau;'lit how to distin;:ui-li tme from ' 
another w<iuld .su|>pf)se them to Ikj the same 
species. TIicho are tlic mi;;ralory memhersof 
litc Salimmid.i' familv, and they are so desj;^- 
nated from their liahit of oa-sin;; a portion of 
iheir lime in the .se.i. Utiicr iiu'IuIhts of the 
same family an* non-mi^ratory, and tlierc* ^ 
tore remain all the year lound in the rivers 
and lakes. 'I'hev cotiiprise the ^'rcjil lake 
(rout found in (lie |im*Iis nf Sc'otland and 
loimlisof Ireland: (lie common tnuit, known 
in Kn;;land aiul Wales us the hr«»wu trout, 
untl in other part.s of llu' kin;'<lom as tlic 
yellow trout ; tlm pretty I'inU-lieshod char, 
\>hii‘!i is more rare, anil inliahil.s tiiedeejtcr 
|S)rtions Ilf sucli liu;.:e sheet.- of water as \\ in. 
dermcre; and. lazily, the ^aylin;,'. which N\as 
'■aid to have Ik cii ori;:in.dly hnm;:hl to tliis 
country from the Continent hy ilu? monkis, 
and \\hic)i is c«inlincd to a i'«*w xtrc.'ims. 

While Ireatino of the Iv.-ulin" inemlK*rfl of 
Ike Satmonida* family, 1 oi|oht {H‘rhaps to 
mention. thon;:h <-;».ice \vill not pcrndl me to 
enter into ti(>tailed cvplanalions. that hy lon^ 
residence inpartieular ri>crs lliere are ecrlain 
trout that have acquin'd a di'^linerive <-Iia- 
r.icter, and are erroneously sUj*jMwrd hysoinc 
to constituti* a spiaif- ol their own. TIicm* 
incluilo the 'i’hames tronl, llie oillanMi of 
Ireland, and lhe-<*win of Wale.s. One of the 


mo-t sin;;ul:ir hroeds id the r.riti*^h trout is 
that Ijcariii;; the name cif liiich Levon. I'or : 
many yars this h.*intisomo fi*llow, with Ids 
Ini^dit silver coat adorned will; laroe ^pots, [ 
w.'is conliried to lliat famous Scoteh lake in! 
whi.h stood the cu.stle where unfortunate! 
.Mary wits impris<med. The advance of the | 
•' icncc of U.Hh culture lias led, however, to \ 
tlie introduction of the L<*ch Leven trout t4i 
remote waters in tlie South of Kn;:land, and 
"lie of the illustrations aei‘ompariyiu^ this 
iuiicle i.-, il will Isi ohservetl, a skclcii of a 
lanious jHUid in which the youn;; lish are | 
ic.ari’d. So muv’li as this it is nc*ee.ssary to i 
e.vpiain hcf»>re ]irocecdinj' further. 

'riiero aro several e-'l.ablislimentH in the 
I’ritish IkIcjj w hich are devoted to the j>ro«luc. ' 
ihm of youn;r lish for stocking rivers which 
do not contain anv. or which have been hy 
various e.auscs ileprived of their natural store. 
'I‘he principal, which is the subject of the 
illustrations, is at Mowictoun, near Stirlin;:. 

It wa.s started hy Sirdames (lilienii Maitland, 
who en;»a;'ed in the pursuit from his love of 
science, and who luis laid out va.st sums of 
money ami devoted much study and labour to 
tlic work. A wise man once .said that tlie 
person who eau.soil two blades of ;'rass to 
j;row where onlv one ^^row la*foie wa.s a ls*ne- 
facpir to mankind. Sir James (Jilison Mail- 
land, am! other ;^ntlemen who like him have 
studied lish culture, came to a similar com hi- 
shm as to lish. “Here,” tliey said, “are our 
salniou nml trout ls*in ;4 fukioi out by riels, 
killed hy tlio ]Hillution of tlie rivers, and 
de.slroyeil and retlneed in oilier ways ; and 
unless something is done there w ill, l'_\-and- 
hy, l*e no more lish to take. ’ What then wiis 
Ui Ik* dtmc? Tlie answer was, “We must 
raise up healthy yoiin;: li^-ii and jint them into 
, tlie depleted rivers ; wlierti tliere has Inm*!! 

exhaustion we must n*plenlsh.” .\nd this is 
, ]»rcciselv what Is liein;' ellected witli a re- 
, maikahle de;:ree of succc-s, not only in this 
eonritry. hut in tJermany, Franee, ami on a 
most e.xlensivo scale in the LTiiled States 
I of \merica. 

The full development of tin* .system of fi-h 
culture w.'i-, not reached until il was tiis- 
covered that the .skill of man mi;;lil l»o Im-uc- 
heially Used to asni-^t the lishes in theprotlue- 
tioii of their Hpecies. Fishes produce their 
ymin^ fn>m e^rp*. and the process is km»wn 
as spawidii;:. iMie <’omiiiorier kiml of Hritish 
lish spaw n in sprin;: and summer; hut salmon 
and trout spawn in the winter, and they are i 
most busy alM»ut ('hristimis timc. It i.- an 
anxious and jierilous pcriiMl for them, and 
with the exercise of all llie inp*miity with 
whi«-h a hoHiitiful nature has characterised 
their iiisliHct.s, only a small ^K.*rcenta;;e «»f 
the e;:pi after all an? hatched out. Th« 
spaw ners are always harassed hy other tish 
that gobble U)» the ez-rs us somi as tliey are 
laid: birds ]»rev uikim them, ami also uimui 
the liny fry when, after nianv days, tliey 
cmerp* from tlie little e/c. .\U this waste 
i* saved l>y the im‘th<Kls of arliticial breeding 
adimted at estahlUlMiicnls like Howictoun. 

Tlic most important hu.-incss Is, of course, 
tlu breeding salmon, and the first tiling to 
he ilonc is to catch the juirciit lish wlien tlicy 
are ready for .s]»aw ning. This is adiieved hy 
nets. KxjH'riemasl men, well practised in 
every dc|«irtment of ilte art, know the right 
' plmes to visit, and the right time for casting 
llie nets. Let us .suppo-e, then, that the li>li 
' that aro ro<jnire<l have been brought to shore 
without dama-jc. ami that they are rits* f«>r 
spawning. The .salmon is lirmly hell liy 
one. iwo. or evi-ri three men. according to 
tlic si/r nf tin* li.-h, and by a llrm manipulu- 
ti**n. as depicted in the illustration “ Spaw n- 
' ing Fish,' the eggs from the female must Im 
j gently s,pice/cil out <»f iIm: vent into a tin 
I 'ii-li plait'd I 11 MU 1 tier grountl. if t<H> much 
I force is Used the lish may tlii*, and the I'ggs 

will Ih* uscl'.'s,-. In tlicsc dav-, liuwever, the 

1 * 


fish cuUurLsI.** are too ex|icrt to blunder in 
that way. The egg« or roe from the fcn^le 
fish having 1>een M^ueezed into the tin dish, 
which is half tilled with water, amalesnhuun 
ia subjected to a .similar oi>enition of judicious 
squeezing or “stripping.’ The roe fnjiii Uie 
female U of the sha}ie and size nf an ordinary 
j>ea, and of a pretty pink tint. The male 
viehls, not eggs, hut a thick creaiiiy-like 
Ii<[uiil called milt, and this, a.s it falls froui 
the lish, must alkdit uiMin the recently fallen 
roe, ami be equally distributed over the mass, 
as woulil happen if the tish were sjiawniDg in 
the natural toshion. The salmon that have 
thus been relieved of their biinlen ore at 
once returned to the water, and though after 
spawning they remain for a long time in a 
weak condition, never fully recovering until 
they have gone down to Hpen<l a few montii«» 
in the sea, they need not be at all injureil bv 
the assistance rendered by man. Indeed, 
there is so much tighting and bu>tling 
amongst the salmon when tliey spawn in the 
natural way, high up the streams which they 
iiave ascemled in the face of many olwtacli^ 
that they are IcH in a much worse con»UtioD 
after spawning upon their own betls than 
when they liave ueen s|>awnGd artificially. 
Only a few fish are retjuired for tliis punioRe, 
for each tish produces many thousands of 
eggs. 

^’he fish from which the ova have two 
taken having been carefully put bock into 
tlie water, the vessels eoutuining the eggs art 
carried to the hatching-house and carefully 
placed in long boxes. There are three modes 
of arranging the l»ed or floor ui»on which they 
must lie. 1. A glass rml arrangement termed 
grilles; 2. A layer of gravel; and 3rd, \ 
bottom of perforate zinc. At Howietoun Uio 
grille system is used. The main considera¬ 
tion at all establislinienta is a constant sup¬ 
ply of pure moving water, and this necessity 
ueinanus constant watchfulness and care. 

, No success can l>e attained without it. All 
dead eggs and impurities dete<‘ted in the 
water must be removed at once by a syrhoD, 
and the searching eye of the men in charge 
of tlie hatchery must daily overlcKik each 
Ik)x. In a perio<l varying from forty to sixty 
days after the eggs have been dcjHisited in 
the boxes, a speck scarcely jierccptihlo to the 
bystander without the aiil of a niagnifying- 
glass, ajipears in the egg. Thi.s is llie eye of 
tlie embryo fish. From thi.K moment tlie egg 
j lias iKK'oine a palivahly livinj» form. After 
another forty days or more, the queer little 
thing which has been curled round de¬ 
veloping inside the shell of the |vea-like egg, 
feels that the lime has arrived when il 
split the wall of its prison ami conic forth. It 
issues free, back first, and assumes its second 
stage, an<l is called an alevin. For five or 
six weeks it swims about, a queer little 
customer, with the yolk sac attaA*hed to lU 
Issly; for by this wise disi*en»^tion of IW 
vidence it at first lives, feeding upon the 
jelly hag whicli adhenw to it. Until thw 
yolk sac is alisorlied the creature re>eiiibl« 
something of the tadisde sluqie, though it is 
almost trans|)arent and light in c(dour. .\fler 
the disapjiearanee of the i^c it Ijeeomes » 
perfectly' formed fish in miniature, though, 
when you hs»k down into the water of the 
box, which will proliably have contained 
20,000 eggs, it would seem, until you look 
closer, that the merry moving In***! is a 
of dark-brown animato«l needle^ ratlicr than 
fish. The young fish are now known as fn. 
When they are a year ohi they are callw 
yearlings, and then is the time lohcnd them 
away Ut grow into big fish in distant nvers 
lakes, ami |)onds. . 

It would occu]>y too much time to take 
you over the entire estaldi.*'hment al Ho»ie- 
toun, and descrilie tlie habits and 
] of tlie dillereut fish that are transfenru 
, the weli-orderod jvonds from tlie cleverly ue* 
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>«i}jned hatching-house. Loads of food, such 
ns liorsc-tlesh and liver chopped very sjiiall, 
to;;other with mussels, are given them every 
week. The li.sh, eai)ecially those of tender 
ajie, must l)e fed regularly, so that when 
they are liberated to shift for themselves 
they shall have strength to fon^e for food, 
and escai>e the numerous enemies that are 
really to devour them. Even at Howietoun, 
where the fi.shes are nursed and proteeteil 
so well b^’ a staff of watcliers, the sea¬ 
gulls swoop down and commit dcprcslations 
amongst the |>ond.s when they have a cliance, 
the sooty cn)ws, which act aa scavengers 
about tlie place, apparently winking at the 
«Iepredatiou.s of their more lieautifully plum- 
agetl companions. 

At this great lish-hreeding establishment 
Tnillions of ova arc prmluccd every year. 
Sometimes the eggs are sent oQ', packed in 
moss and ice, to l^e hatched out—sav, in Tas¬ 
mania or New Zealand. In those colonies the 
settlers found neither salmon nor trout, but, 
thanks to the process which I have described, 
the rivers now hold an abundance of luscious 
Salmonidn*, though it is as yet doubtful 
whether the tnie salmon hjw been thoroughly 
established. In one i>ond at Uowietoun you 
will find prettily marked Scotch and English 
brown trout of mature growth, and they will 
eomewith a whirling da-*h and keen ap{)etite8 
if you cast in a handful of minced meat; 
another is devoted to the stock trout, from 
which the eggs are taken when required. As 
these do not require to go down to tl;e sea 


they can Ije kept in the ponds throughout the 
I year, and for many yeara in succession ; but 
I the salmon that are w'anted for spawning 
have to be netted from the rivers when they 
; have come up from the salt water. In another 
of the Howietoun ponds there will bo Loch 
Levon trout, in another the so-atlled brook 
trout of America. These are not spotted, 
hut curiously and handsomely mottled like 
! a mackeiel, only in dark orange, red, and 
black. One of tlie ponds generally coutaina 
I ten thousand salmon fry. Then there is a 
I packing house, from wdiicli the ova are sent 
1 off; a storclwuso for ice, without which no 
ova would survive ; a house where the meat 
is mince<l and tire food ])repared. There are 
sacks full of mussels, which the women ojHiii, 
and these charming fish which the visitor 
observes .sporting in the ponds sometimes 
manage to eat three horses i)er week. Howie- ; 
toun is, therefore, an establishment full of 
interesting studies, and it is a very pretty 
place into the l)ar^ain. I 

The hatching of wilmon and trout requires, 
a.s the reader will already have gathered, an 
j elaborate and costly set of apparatus, and a 
I variety of conditions which are not always 
I to be obtained by an amateur experimentalist. 

I I can, nevertheless, in conclusion, indicate 
I how, in a very simple way, any lad may do 
1 something in this most instructive pursuit. 
At the end of April or beginning of May a 
patient searcii of backwaters and large 
I ditches communicating with a river will re- 
I veal >Yhat would appear to be strings of 


small pearls han^ng from roots or branches 
under water. These festoons are the eggs of 
the i^rch. Or in the middle of May or be¬ 
ginning of June you may find the leaves of 
water-plants on shallows covered with the 
spawn of roach. Sometimes the leaves and 
branches of submerged willows are quite pink 
with myriads of these minute eggs. A branch 
or two, carefully removed without disturbing 
the spawn, might be put into a can filleil 
with water and taken home and transferred 
to a globe in a cool place. Let the water )>e 
from the river, and quite clear.- In a day or 
BO the eggs will jjrobably commence to liaU h 
out. 

The difficulty is to feed the fry when they 
Ixjgin to swim al>out, but I know a young 
gentleman who kept his from dying by a. 
supply of infinitesimal white forms of the 
lowest life discovered in a stagnant and filthy 
ditch. As tins is not always a desirable or 
practicable resource, newly made hay or old 
grass placed in the water where the fry are 
swiiuniing may, under fortunate clicum- 
stances, produce the minute insects upon 
which they live. As, liowever, the iiitei*estmg 
little creatures produced in this homely way 
almost invariably die within a day or two of 
I hatching out, I would recommend the young 
' experinicntalLst to content himself with the 
pleasure of observing how the egg chani'es 
into the baby li.sh; then it will be more hu¬ 
mane to convey the fry to the neaiest stream 
and pour them out upon a clear shallow to 
set up in life on their own account. 


OUE SEITISH SHELLS. 


By Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

Author of *'Entomoloffy at the Seaside," etc. 

TART II.—LA^'D AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS—(cOiiff/lMCtO* 


T he common tJarden Snail (//. of ' 

course,every one can find without trouble, 
and no one is likely to ineot with any dilti- j 
culty in identifying it. As much cannot be 
said, however, for tlie Banded Snail {H. 
ncinorulU'U which is almast equally plentiful 
in many localities, and is so variaulo that 
quite a large numljer of si)eciniens must l>o 
obtained in order to form a representative 
scries. The mUtake-s to which tins snail of' 
manifold forms gives rise are sometimes ver>' j 
amusin*'. Not long ago I rcail an article in 
a p<ijnilar magazine written by a lady who 
Lad taken up snail-shell collecting as an 
amusement, and of the multitudinoiiH 
“s|)e<nes ** which she claime<I to have found j 
in a small piece of ground, almost every j 
one wa.s merely a variety of the common 
banded snail. 

Then tliere are several smaller snails which 
<lo not })os.sess a jiopular title, and which are 
more or lc.ss common in fields and pastures. 
One of these is exceedingly abundant near | 
the coast, and has a way of climbing up tlio 
hurdles use<l in the construction of the Blieep- 
folds, and clustering together in such nunil)ers 
iluit very often the w’ood is .scarcely visible. 
ThoiLHaud.s of these little creature.s get blow'u 
over the cliffs ii]K)n everv wimlv day, and I j 
liave known the liase oii the cliff neiir Mar- 
iratc to l)e almost covered witli them for a , 
distance of four or five feet from the ground, 
iiA they endeavoured to regain the feeding ; 
groun Js from wliich they ha<l so mtlely been . 
cxj^lled. Besides these there is Uvlixfnlvay j 
which you may find in woods by examining 1 
ihc lung, feathery moss growing at the roots | 
of the trees, etc., and also/f. i.tV</afa, which 
only occurs upon chalk and limestone soils. 

It is not every one who knows that several 
of Uie flings are the i)roud posses.sors of shells, 
but such is nevertheless the ca.so, although * 
in inoflt cases they keep tliem hidden away 


Ijencatli the “mantle,” whence they cannot | 
l>e extracted except by carefully dis.secting a , 
dead si>eciinen. The common white slug of 
our gardens is one of the shell-bearing species, i 
and if one or two are thrown into boiling | 
water (which caufles immediate death), their : 
shells can bo easily obtained by means of a | 
sliar]) penknife and a little patience. 

Boiling w'ator, by the way, is by far the , 
l)est means of killing all molluscs whose 
sliells you may wish to oldain, as its action 
is so instantaneous that deatli take.s place 
l>efm-e jiain can 1x3 felt. Only, take care that ! 
the water rejilly u Iwiling—and by boiling I j 
mean bubbling and hissing. Even a few ! 
degree.s less of heat wdll cau.se i»aiu to l>e felt; 
and that, let us hoi>e, none of us would : 
w illin^Iy iutUct even Ui)<)n so lowly a creature I 
as a slug. 1 

Perliaps the most singular of the slugs is 
the Tcstacclla, which wears its shell ouLside | 



Testacella hallotoldea. 

instead of inside its l>ody. A very voracious 
and even savage creature Is tliis, for it; 
despises the vegetarian diet affected by it.s ! 
kith and kin, and niakc.s predatory excur- 
sionsinto the burrow’s of eartliworms, which it 1 
follows up a.s a ferret follows up a rabbit, and 
devours so greedily that by the time it« repast 
is concluded it is literally unable to contain 
another morsel. 

If yon want to secure a testacella, you mav . 
generally do so by carefully searching soil i 
turned up by the spa«le or the fork. Or, you ! 
may .sally forth with a lantern at night, and ; 
hunt about on tlie surface of the grminil, in 


the hoj)e of surpri.sing one as he prowls about 
in jinnsuit of j^rey. For the testacclla, like 
must of his relations, is a creature of the 
night, and is far too wary to trust him.self 
abroad during the daytime, when so many 
foe-s are sure to be on tlie look-out for 
victims. 

By industriously searchiiig lieneatli the 
bark of deoayin" trees and stumps, you will 
often find specimens of the delicate little 
creature.s kutiwn as ClausUut, which live in 
verj' long and very slender shells of a dirty 
brownish colour. 1 have found that these 
shells are most plentiful in trees standing by 
the water’s edge. Their principal iieculiarity 
is that they are all “left-handed’^— i.e., the 
spiral nms the wrong way—and the effect 
produced is so strange that it Is generally 
some little time before the observer aiscovers 
in what manner it is cau.sed. 

Azcca tiidenSf a queer little creature with 
three tooth-Uko projections situated upon the 
edge of the ojieuuig in the shell, should l>e 
looked for in moss, like Helix fitha; Zua 
lubricxi, somewliat similar in form, but with¬ 
out the characteristic teeth, hide.s beneath 
decaying leaves. The curiou.s little Avhaiititt 
ackitla prefers the roots of trees ; the Sue- 
cincec, which are very broad at the orifice 
and very narrow' at the ai>ox, live upon 
river Itauks and in mai'shy grouiul, a%<i 
Buliuim obftciiru^, a singularly “stumpy” 
sliell, must be l(M)ked for in old walls, au<l 
alsf> under loose Iwirk. 

La.st upon our list of terrestrial shells are 
the curious little Pujhc, or Chrysalis Slielb, 
.so calleil from their resemblance to the pupa* 
of certain insects. The different sjiecies in¬ 
habit different localities; Pu^xt scadcy foi 
example, restricting it.self to limestone soils, 
and P. autivertifjo^ a remarkably tiny crea¬ 
ture, taking up its abode in marshes. 

(2*0 be omtinued.) 
















Mdam your letfaer^pwa^ntUf 
e.U)U>^’-Ai^ii|xy^ m«iubcr 4>£ tliv Do n^L 
■ uau postcaws*, ^ritc oul^ oif out Tiidc of the paper.. 
Do not a4* qtrcfttltnis mi J^ffferent Bfti' 

8atiie*f)ieiK- of paper. -Xbereis uo.charge forwv' 
>«wering, but tbo ansner i6 mveu as.a1arau^iiotaa, 
a ri^l^; and, awuig to pur ^^slvc cormpo]^d^<^. 
you n\n«t Hot V dlsabpmutetf' If tt ^a ''croirtctf 
oMt." - 0, . .- „ji:i-^sae 

A i?or or NEwrotrspLAsn. K^’rIWi do iflrt -Mf* 
enrrin'gr. N<‘^erRnlj nor i^Uver.tiaa “activ^hdM^ 
ill); propertiet " when appUod «xt«n^ly iU th^ 
>*'"• . • ■ • • ^s! e '.a uiii M 

Vfto. MaDgLO.^Ste uar afUoles-<^ 

\\ bea you Lave liollowed out. your null fill jt^wiQ? 
Avater tilt you hriiK the nipjel nrf»-n'to'herhiteilflw 
load-line; Tire wetirtit ol iite'wMerlethe^ellhtaf 
- the lead ycauEhouM baye-on.-tlre keel. A. p| 
water weiuhe a poutui and a <jUArter. .Alwa^'S alLik 
a Tittle more lead'tlVan'you' reuii1re;‘and ytia fin 
then trim it off wlien Iho boat Iff cmiiplete.*^ 

•('. ILutT.—Sand from,the nit is Jictter for 
^a-eaud. To sti^iglitenVirc ^ull it’in lOnj^ehtfW 
i and oat some ireti railings. > -V^^W 

A. BBO^KSWCTob.—1. Tltere are-severe'eU(Hh^-libo^ 
in the price list of Lockwood and Co.^ iwatwefr 
Hall ^ouTl;, B.O. it Try-sweet oil and joft-aw^ 
S. You can getiAthe tools from .Uelbaiahy Ol'f^tM 
Lane, or hu.-k’a, of Uqlbora Viaduot, wlio wbuld.w;^ 
Ingly ftnawcryotfr other query’: , , * 

.Y Siof-Educatiho You would fipd 

edition of Caaaeirg ''Popular Educator"' the friOst 
suitable. .*. Otiy by practice.-• f.. 

. . j .'.tiitfw 

JtiuuHTON.-'TLe Toasim was tliat.you re{iu»t«^5 
answer "in hest week'*coiT' -spondcfice." - llr"ti*iy 
corroepmiflewetf" WAS printed ffome 
before we got ywir letter It vvae fftniply t*. 

cMiiiffily with y.Qur reipioet. All letters Bskiuej^ 
•'.;Mi ajiwvt'jupxt week* are irumediatcly odnKng 
M the irwte-paper baawet. ' .Vs -we hdy© 
explafued^ oBrUiuiieinffe clictdxUfai nieeiSflMMMV 
going to press a long tirae in advance, and coire- 
spniidents must be content to wait their turn and 
take their chance when we have room. 

R, P. SMITH.—All books are r.«pjTlght that are pab- 
liftheil in the author's lifetime, and you muit pot 
extract extensively Avithout .special pennlssiou. You 
can go to the same ffourcea for your facts, but you 
must not relate them or reason on them in the same 
expressions. . . . 

PFDO.—1. The reason that counties contain little 
islands of other counties la that, roughly speaking, 
the counties represent old kingdoms, llie country 
was never divided into counties, ns la often 
neouBly stated ; it was the union of the counties that 
' fbBUiBd the country. And these countiea or kioR- 
doms were made up of Independent early settle- 
. nieuts. In dealipg with,our.history take the f amili - 
gs the unit'hnd'4)ufld up^irtarere skU Wks i fl rstaaaW 
.uatii>p ,after«vjirda,f.ali' fioUinB. 
mitil Kthelbert started "the kites and crog 'jfa 
lighting, and h^iiig df^eA'Cilly defeated, at Wltaa^ 
•fb.n •- 2 .-'All-tilings oonsideTwi.-tbe b«t aH-rWw 
exercise la loug-diataiKe walking. 

acnooTiEii.—Ton cahnot hope to make the 
, . powdtfr ynurtKlf. Y'ou can buy it at any..o Moy 
There are. several Qohnm raasiteg froia fswn 
' '.copper up to bright yeUnw: ami fur boat PU^Mb 
the. copper'is th^ best'.' lou first give a 
, -^oloiir of Ted'or white lead,-and-when that haS^^ 


^.’V' .jA, SrteN'ti'(ii ^If) rni. 

- Thk SUo Souist.v. fsive a striking,' extract 
frmii a'Mter trritten bj-^lie Jatc Karl of 
I ShaftosWnr a .moath.. or two Ijefore his death 
to.one.oLthe vice-prwidenta of the fckteiety : 
“Hearty do .1 .lendors©- A'Our word3, ‘None. 
Iwt Christ.’ .lie is the Alpha mid Om&i^ of , 
reveiation and eternal life. Cod be praii^cd 
you’and I iuxve foiind Hijn BO. ’ 

.u -jm. yj-. -'.■ir--- - 

The Best Book of all. 

■ Hir John tnhbockf, in’recently the 

Working Meh’B College a list of wliat he con- 
shlercil 'the lumdred,books, added that 
a fe>v good glides xvouW dravr up similar' 
lists it srouM Ije mo.st-useful.” The “ Pall 
IBfall Uazette,-'’ adoptiitg the sngf^est'ion, in¬ 
vited some of the b©st-kno\Vn:mcn in Enjrland 
to pla^ thcir-elues -to the bewildering labv- 
rtnfh of books at tli'e sefKice of tlie public. 
With this, object hi vlet\', several leading 
'English men and women in all the ditlereTit 
walks, of life were-applied to. Our contein- 
porary sent- thenr- Bir J. Lubbock’s list, and 
fwken tirein for comments thereon. The 
ansTwers received from a large nnrnlier' -of 
influential persons included (he Prince of 
AVales, Mr. C4lad»tohe," Mr. Kurkin,- and 
others.,. • The Bibik was placecl at tire head }ty 
irlost of-^i^u. "Even Mr.dlcnry Iia-iug writes: 
“ Before a htindted h6dk»’’*CfrinTtncnd me fio?t 
to the study of two—the Bilde and Bliake- 
speare.” Mr. H. M. Stanley, of Congo fame, 
.sent his list of books on setting out Avith hi« 
men, at the head of w'hich stood the Bible. 
Even from the merely literary standpoint the 
Bible and Banyan’s Pilgrin/s Progress seem 
to be accorded the first place. 

A Good Char.\cter. 

Character is built, like the walls of an 
edifice, by laying one stone upon another. A 
mountain Is tended by setting^ one footstep, 
after another up its steep face ; if there be an 
-baok^vard^^riip, a l^on of caution 
isT^r^edi'path' ia rc^ainoilAvith 
the same deferinination that earned Tyndall 
to tlie pe<ak. of iKe ^’cLscUorri. Holiuesa Is 
nof a-rikptiire'; it is the steady living to God, 
ohe sfep at a 'tiuie, add every one luglieraip. 

I count this tiling to he grandly true - 
' TJmt a righteous deed is d step toN>'ard 
?■ tiod, A> 

’- Lifting the soul from its common clod 
To a' jj.nrer aft and a cToarcr view. 

Heaven is not rWched by a single bound ; 
Christ is the ladder by;;\xliu‘ih we rise 
Eroin the lowly eartli to the vaulted 
..-r.?gkkie« 1 ■ .-'i . 

And "we mount tb* the ^Rtiinirnt ronnd by 
round.” . t''. . \ 


broad anow'istlre olii-Tuire or 'R 
the symbol of the god Tis, or Toisco, if you will, 
about whom you have been reading in v Ko^.ok the 
Viking.V’ Il was the symbol cut on-th4'warrior’s 
breast when he died, and marked him as one of 
Odin'S: mefL It hsd oome down tous'.throi^h.our 
Scandinavian forefathers, like a good many other sea 
terms and. symbuls.Eyen tire rank u;.arka An the. 
co'al-3leeTet»f•ourtia^wl ortlcera can‘Iwtrrtccd back' 
to the vikings. They are the representatives of the 
g^en xtn^ our - ancestors. wpfi<s on th^k anus in 
tgkea of tbw rauki . . . . v ... 

T. KBW.-.-Th© InjiUtion gold fiaiqt is mad^Uy miiurg- 
whitefead with clirome yellow and burnt sienna. ^ 

W. HiJ 4 iK\rBL 4 -:AU8 ! too. ciiious, youth 1 "What 
an acrobat, does to acquire the meansof his twist-, 
log his legs'iibout, SUflJi .u puttlhg'tlTem’Yo.nml Lil 
11 ^. or'if-he aw>ly any foticn, otj, ete.? to'the' 
joints ? ” 'We.inttst cot dlrulge trade aeoreta;^ but we 
liavo be«u toLlI that he g^ts nothing but tire cemeAt, 
and enjoys a dAilyapplicatlon of strap oil!. 

OI.I>.B^t)PO^I>i^o^,f-W^iter^ ar^ now..s5pqinted Oinlj 
from the ha^’al School. For iMtustjtai-UculaA apply 
to biadquarterSj Sprfu]^ Gardens, S.W. ' 

G. Bi,aND.^For tranworeot red UBo crimson lake, for 
transparent blue use-Z'ruBsiaii Uuc, for trausparent 
green mix togetherPrus.'rfau 'blUo auu gnmbe^ge.- 

Pakvjhsu.—■ yvhy not write for tenps to isonje of tl\e 
seLTcturies of 'tlio various hospitals lor inguraldes? 
There Is a ki^e establlslimcnt at Putney, ahd’an- 
other in the Clapham Road. Y'ou would find ITy's 
" Guids to the liondos Ch^tles " of adcie use: : Ih is 
almost sure to be found la the town free library; 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


A FEAST. 

A FEW days later I 
was dischai-ged from 
the hospital, and we 
celebrated the event by 
an act of extravagance. 
It was a grand repast 
that we ordered at the 
Etablissenient de Bouil¬ 
lon, to which he led ma 
Soup (hot water stirred 
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with anislilight), hind leg of dog roasted, 
biftek de cheval, ragout of rabbit (roof- 
rabbit, of course, that is to say, cat), 
plum pudding with horse-niarrovv, and 
fresh vogetatues (fresh from the tins). 
I had fared very well in the hos- 
ital ; but it was sufficient treat to see 
ow Andy enjoyed Ids food. We asked 
for veal, but donkeys had become so 
scarce that only invalids and persons of 
unlindted means were able to enjoy that 
luxury, and we did very well without it. 

The chief drawback to our happiness 
on that occasion was the absence of poor 
old Chalmers. Fancy him a prisoner 
among the Prussians, sent off perhaps to 
Berlin. Andy did not think his wound 
was of much consequence. He seemed 
to be r.ather jealous about it, and also of 
my lingers. lie was himself quite whole; 
and though he had been under lire more 
than once, hiid nothing to show for it. 

There wore not many customers at the 
Bouillon, so, as we had nothing particular 
to do, we lingered over the “ pleasures of 
the table,” such as they were. It was a 
strange sens.ation to sit there at our ease, 
feeling comfortably satisfied. One should 
always leave off with an appetite, I have 
been told ; but we had gone to extremes in 
that respect ever since we left Southdown. 
“No quid nimis” had been our rule of 
life for many weeks past, except in re¬ 
gard to appetite, of which there was 
always too much, do what we would, or 
rather as we could. 

“.Te voudrais si je could-rais,” was 
Andy’s answer once, when asked in 
polite but bantering French if he would 
nave any more ; and that was our usual 
feeling at the close of a meal. 

But now, for once, we had had enough, 
and felt very comfortable and in good 
spirits, taking c^uite a hopeful and plea¬ 
sant view of things in general, past, pre¬ 
sent, and to come. We talked over our 
old school days and the fellows at South- 
down. Capital fellows they all were. They 
had their imperfections, of course ; but 
our humour then was such that we could 

“ Be to their faults a little blind, 

Atid to their virtues very kind." 

Talk of “couleur de rose;” “couleur 
de ros-bif,” I say ! though it be cab- 
horse. It carries you off with it and 
keeps you going. 

Oil, yes : capital fellows, most of them, 
at Southdown ! 

A man who was sitting at a table near 
us turned sharply round, I fancied, at 
that word, and looked at us. I had not 
noticed him before; but there was a 
curious expi ession of his eyes, which re¬ 
minded mo of something or somebody. 
He h.ad the air and get-up of a French¬ 
man, and wore a shabby-genteel surtout, 
frogged and braided in a half-military 
fashion. His hair was black and silky¬ 
looking, and his long moustache drooped 
in a melancholy sort of way over his lips. 
He turned away when he saw that I was 
looking at him, and as lie did not give me 
another chance of observing his features, 
I could not m.ake out anything about 
him. Ho left the room almost imiiie- 
diately ; and Andy and I did not remain 
long after his departure. 

We w.aiidered about arm-in-arm, visit¬ 
ing the garden of the Tuileries—Artil¬ 
leries, we called them, for there were long 
rows of ticld-pieces, with their limbers 
and aniimmition, from one end to the 
other of the broad walk, and the gunners 
" i‘h their tents occupied every available 


space. We walked as far as the Arc de 
Triomphe, which was cased in with great 
balks of timber to protect it from the 
enemy’s fire, while on the summit the 
old-fashioned semaphore waved its great 
wooden arms, signalling to distant parts 
where the telegraph wires had been cut 
by the enemy. It was a mild day, one 
of the very few, as it turned out, that 
was to be enjoyed that season, and all 
Paris was abroad. But I soon got tired, 
and we turned towards Andy’s lodgings. 

As we did so I observed the samn 
seedy-looking figure who had attracted 
our attention in the Bouillon a few yards 
behind us ; he was looking up at the 
semaphore and did not appear to notice 
us, but after we had turned, he turned 
also, but was soon lost sight of in the 
crowd. 

Nevertheless, when we got to Andy’s 
staircase, which opened upon a narrow 
street in a poor quarter across the river, 
I caught a glimpse of him once more, 
shuffling along on the other side of the 
way, and turning into one of the courts 
or alleys. 

I felt sure then that he was following 
us. But what could be his motive ? The 
spy-o-mania had almost died out in Paris 
by this time, and I had no fear of being 
again persecuted on that account; but 
the conviction gained strength in my 
mind that I h'ad seen this man before, 
and I could not make out where. 

Andy only laughed at me when I told 
him of my fancy. 

“Seen him before?” he said, “why 
wouldn’t you ? He’s not the only man in 
Paris you have seen before. Following 
us, was he ? Sure then you must have seen 
him behind and not before. He cannot 
want annything from us, annyhow ; be 
aisy, then.’’ 

Andy’s room was a poor little place, 
not big enough to swing a cat in, though 
that would not have signified, for any 
cat that came there to be swung would 
very soon be smothered with onions and 
put away into still closer quarters ; but, 
small iis it was, there was only one coiTier 
of itthat ho could call his own, three other 
lodgers claiming territoriiil right in it— 
that is to say, a shakedown on the floor. 
So as I was now a sort of millionnaire we 
went at once to seek a more comfort¬ 
able apartment, and had no difficulty in 
finding one at a moderate figure. I am 
afraid to say how much our dinner had 
cost us ; but we meant to be very econo¬ 
mical in future, in the hope of being able 
to escape, sooner or later, from Paris, and 
make our way to England. Passengers 
were taken by the balloons ; but the fare 
was 2,000 francs—about £80; so it was 
no use thinking about that. 

It was certainly very strange that 
when wo went out next day from our 
new dwelling, the man who had dogged 
our steps the day before was again at 
the foot of our staircase, leaning against 
the wall, smiling. 

“ Bon jour, ttionsieur,” he said. 

I answered his salute hastily, and passed 
on. But when we returned in the even¬ 
ing he was still there. 

Even Andy was obliged to admit then 
that it was very curious. What if he 
should lie an agent of the police 1 a detec¬ 
tive ? Of course we thought immediately 
of little Roots. But here in Paris, how 
could any one know anything aliout him ? 
They had enough to do with their own 
affairs. It was oprt.dnly very strange. 

Andy said he “would go and have it 


out with him,” but I persuaded him not 
to do anything. The m.an had a.s much 
right there as we had. Still his presence 
at the entry troubled us ; aud whenever 
we went in or out there he was, alvvajcs 
with a cigarette in his mouth ; we smelt 
it as we were going downstairs in tbo 
morning, and saw the lire of it from ,a 
distance as we turned the comer of the 
street going home at night. And though 
he never looked us in the face, he wished 
us good d.ay or good evening, and I felt 
that he followed us with his eyes down 
the street or up the staircase as soon as 
we had passed hitii. 

This went on for several days ; and I 
hecatne at last so nervous and uncom¬ 
fortable about him that I seldom ceased 
to think of him, wherever I might be, all 
the day long, and dreamed of him watch¬ 
ing there stdl by night. 

1 found almost daily occupation at that 
time at the telegraph office, which wa.s 
the headquarters of the pigeon post I 
had not failed to render myself there the 
day after I came out of hospital. The 
porter .admitted me, and the clerks made 
me welcome, knowing how well I had 
been received by their superiors, and 
thinking jierhapsthnti had brought them 
another favourable message from the 
country. Anyhow’, they loiAed upon me 
as a bird of good omen, “ like a black 
cat, or an odd number,” as Andy said, 
wdth his usual ignorance of natural his- 
tory. 

I have already described the way in 
which the letters or messages which came 
by pigeon-post were deciphered. Many 
ot these bemg in English, 1 was cmployeil 
to copy them from the screen upon 
which they were reflected by the electric 
microscope. Not only were they crowded 
together in large numbers so os to re¬ 
semble an advertisement page of the 
“ Times ” newspaper (I am not sure that 
the journal was not itself utilised for the 
purpose), but instead of one or t»a 
scrolls being brought in by each pigeon, a 
dozen or moro were carried, the printing 
being executed upon a film of collodieu, 
so thin <as to he less than a tenth of the 
weight of paper. 

These films, after being taken out of 
the quill in which they had travelled, 
were placed in water, where they un¬ 
rolled themselves. Each was then lifted 
out separately upon a disk of thin glass, 
another similar disk being placed over it 
to preserve it, just ns objects are pre¬ 
pared by opticians for the microscope. 
They could then be projected one after 
another, or simultaneously, by different 
lanterns,upon the screpns,and a large stntf 
of clerks were set to work at once to read 
and transcribe the messages. I readily 
found occupation at this w ork, and I ri«l 
not say how eagerly I read the English 
messages, hoping to find one oddressra to 
myself. But I was obliged to keep to 
one section, and had no time to read aiiy 
of the communicatioms except those in 
the column which I had to copy. 

My connection with the postal de)>art- 
ment gave me also an opportunity, which 
1 had much desired, ot seeing all alwut 
the balloons, of which a great nunilier 
were constantly being manufactured and 
dispatched. It was easy enough to send 
balloons out of Paris ; hut there was no 
means of getting them in again, as thev 
would only go where the wind carried 
them. Attempts were made to coust.ruet 
aerial vessels with sails, serew's, and rud¬ 
ders, to be propelled and guided through 
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the air like skips at sea. It was even eagles’ heads, with a tempting morsel of It might even have excited the eiithu- 
suggested that tlie eagles, of which there j game or meat attached to it to induce | siasm of the multitude to such a pitch as 
were several very fine ones at the Zoolo- them to fly after it, just as one has seen j to have led to the restoration of tho 

gical Gardens, or Jardin des Plantes, as in donkey nices, where the jockey sits empire. 

they are c.alled in Paris (because they . upon his moke holding a bunch of carrots Anyliow, none of the various schemes 
contain iuiinials, Andy says), should be , on a stick before its nose. I don’t think for steering through the air were suc- 

hamessed to the balloons .and made to the experiment was ever tried. Perhaps ccssful ; and we were obliged to lx: satis- 

diaw them through the air in the proper it would have given too high a prestige i tied with sending letters away by ballhoh. 
direction. And because they could not to the imperial bird. It would hardly have loads, and receiving no answers except 
be turned about like a horse with bit and done for the republic.ans, wdio h.ad broken such as could Ire carried in under the 
bridle, the aeronaut seated in the car i ofl' the stone eagles at the Tuileries, to pigeons’ tails in the way I have de- 
wiis to carry’ a long stick, like <a fishing- .avail themselves of the services of real , scribed, 
rod, projecting a little in front of the ; eagles in such an exalted way as this. (To u conimiuit.) 


KORMAK THE VIKING; OR, THE SHIELD-BORNE BOY. 

Bv Pkofessok j. F. Houuetts, 

Zati Examiner to the Unioersity of Moeeow, Profeesor in the Itnjxrial College of Practical Science, 

Author of “ Harold, the Boy-Earl," “ lean Zobrof," etc., etc. 

CH.4PTEE XXV.—HOW KORM.4K SETTLED IX ENGLAXD. 

T he extreme kindness of the great king ' the Lady Ethelsw itha approaching ! He has his father now; his foster-father’s 
so completely won the heart of | Kormak’sliall. : task is done, save that when love or 

Korm.ak that he vowed to make England ( “ Korniak ! ” his mother cried, “ see, ! liking bids me forth to him I fain would 

his future home. His English house was I yonder comes our king ' ” Then Angan- have thy leave to come and go. I will 
arranged in the best style of the period, tyr and Kormak both sprang forwam to return ; niy noble wife will welcome 
.and w-ho can tell the pride of the youth i meet tlieir benefactor. me with heartfelt joy ! I long to see 

when he welcomed his father and mother “Do I disturb you, friends 2 ” quoth her ; let me go to Swexlen.” 
to his own hall 1 i Alfred. “Thou shalt return. Choose thee a 

“Yes, dearest mother, I owe more to i “Tliy coming is ever welcome, king,” dr.agon .ship .and leave us as ye list, 
the good King Alfred than I can ever said Kormak. “ Thy presence imakes thy returning when it may please thee. No 
repay. The delight of seeing thee is subjects glad and tills thy captives with I br.ave sea eagle is more free than thou.” 
greater than any joy I ever dreamt of , more hope than they had ever dreamt | There was no speecliifying. The y.arl 
tasting. How tame seems every feeling of being free ! ” j .stalked up to Alfred and seized his luuid 

compared with a mother’s love! ” The king did not look pleased at this. ; in his. The good king’s face showed tok ens 

“Thou art a good and faithful son,” “What!” he exclaimed, "My cry/tirra f of the giip, hut he .said not another word, 

quoth Bersi, the yarl. “I am more where are they'i I thought to find here Then turning to the dais he saw the 

grateful to the English king for Ins frii-nda, I have no captives.” shield and drew the queen’s attention to 

goodness to thee than for all his other Here a look from the giant yarl caught its size, and- told her how, in days gone 

benefits.” his eve. i by, that shield h.od served the bold young 

“Thanks, niy good lord,” quoth Kyar- “What me.ans that glance, my friend ? i viking as a stand from whence toX'iew 

tyan, je,stiiigly. “ Is there no blessing Art t/iou .a captive ? ” j the world. She said it seemed to her the 

greater than a son ? ” “I breathe not freely, king, hero in thy i loveliest decoration of the hall. 

“Right, wife, I do owe Alfred more, pleasant island. My he.art flies back to ; They st.ayed with Kormak for the mid¬ 
still more than ever son w.os worth or the flords and fells of my native home.” I day meal, and then took horse for 

will be worth. I owe him this delight— “Canst thou not make a north-land i Canterbury, where the archbishop w.as 
this dear delight of seeing thee once here 1 Thy Lady Steingerda w ould be to bless Eclgifa on the eve of her depar- 

more.” welcome in the land, and thou and she ' ture. 

But Kyartyan’s joy in both was a might close a stirring life in scenes of There were full many thanes and earls 
thing to see and study. How her coun- peace and love.” and knights .assemliled for this great 

tenauce beamed with joy ! The bright- “ Too late, too late, King Alfred.” solemnity, and Kormak was appointed 

ness of her glance was not diminislied “ Dost thou then long to see thy home to attend the bride and give her over 
when the burly yarl, stout Angantyr, once more. I thought thy longings were into Charles’s hand. Bersi and Kyartyan 
came in to give “his” Kormak some all bounded by yon sliield-boruo Koimak. i were tost.ay in Engl.and, for.she had learned 
•advice touching the decoration of his To see his face again thou didst once to love the land th.at s.aved her from the 
li.all, for the good champion prided him- more mount thy war swan on the path | waves and gave her that higher hope 
self highly on knowing such things well, of glory.” | which springs from Christian teaching. 

Before a word was said, however, his “ King Alfred ! when the grey sea I 8o it was arranged that on tlie d.ay 

ghance fell upon an object placed over e.agle sits upon the rocks he sees the that Angantyr sailed northwards, Kor- 

Kormak’s high-bank of the hall, the post j foaming billows bounding in their glee, ! mak should conduct the fleet to France, 
of honour for most favoured guests, the ' and feels tliat he mu.st fly to them or die; commanding the escort of the fair I’rin- 
place of richest orn.amcnt and splendour but when the evening come.s, the stern, | ce.ss Edgifa, who, truth to tell, wept 
—and there, over the seat, or throne still rock calls him as strongly back. My ; bitterly at the thought of becoming 
upon the dais, fixed full against the ovening is approaching, mighty king, | Queen of the Franks. But King .Vlfrecl 
■"■.ill, he, s.aw his battered shield ! All .and in my lieart I feel the strain of those ] said to her ; 

his suggestions vanished. He pres.sed firm Lands that knit u.s to our home and . “Bright jewel of my crown, think not 
young Kormak’s hand, as one should j fatherland. I would fain lay me down | that I am glad .at heart to send thee forth 
say, “Tlie heart before the outer man— | to rest in Sweden.” | amotig.st these people—neither sons of 

love in the highest place.” He did not | “ F’riend, thou art free to come .and go. the hardy North nor yet jiure, Romans, 

siieak, but the firm grip that made I told thee that I have no captives. A i But we h.ave no right to private, fecling.s, 

lari Kormak wince said tfiis as plain as ship shall bear thee when thou wilt to j ve are for the State. Thou hast per- 
words. Sweden, or thou shalt join the niessen- chance the noble calling before thee to 

Bersi and Kyartyan, seeing that the gers who leave to-morrow moriiiim with strengthen that weak monarch’s mind, 
grim yarl was overcome with feeling, a train of knights and thanes to tAe iiiy and help the cau.se of true religion in his 
iookw .aside at certain hangings wrought gr.andchild on to Paris. Tell me, what land.” 

for Kormak by Alfred’s noble queen, and shall itbel” ' These words were prophetic, for what 

:is they turned their heads towanls the “ King Alfred, I h.ave seen iny Kormak little good was done for France in 
(‘.astern door, tliey saw King Alfred and happy, restored to Bersi and his mother, the d.ays of the degenerate scion of the 
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house of Charlem^ne may be traced to 
the influence of his noble English queen, 
the worthy daughter of King Alfred’s 
heir. 

There was a solemn scene of parting 
on the coast. At Wippidsfleet, the very 
spot where Hengist and Horsa had landed 
four hundred and fifty years before, the 
Christian King of England stood, with 
his assembled court, to witness the de¬ 
parture from the land of the tremendous 
i^an yarl and Edward’s lovely daughter, 
r’or Angantyr, although desiring to re¬ 
turn to Sweden, had changed his plan so 
far as to propose to join Yarl Kormak’s 
escort to the Seine, where he would leave 
them for his longed-for Disar-holm. 

A mighty dragon with a head of gold, 
and tail resplendent in the rising sun 
glittering with silver scales, was Alfred’s 
royal gift. Nor was the dragon empty, 
for fifty salwart champions ot the faith 
of Odin, who had refused the rite of 
Christianity, were gathered on the deck. 
They knew not what their fate should 
be, out they were laughing heartily at 
certain tales a skald was telling them in 
Scandinavian verses full of blow's and 
blood. 

Beside this dragon lay Yarl Kormak’s 
ship with many men on board, and bur¬ 
nished bucklers on the bulwarks. Ten 
“ long ships ” (as the men-o’-war of 
Alfred's coasts were called) were ready to 
depart as Kormak’s escort. 

It was a lovely day in June. The gay 
birds sang on bush and tree, while nobler 
strains poured forth from human lips 
as a full choir .sang blessings on the 
bride that day embarking for the land of 
France. Gay was the More with arms 
and armour ; golden fringes, “ tokens,” 
banners, mantles, tunics, gowns, all glit¬ 
tered in the liquid golden glow. Nature 
rejoiced, and fair Edgifa smiled, for she 
hod seen her duty with her father’s eyes, 
and beamed like sainted maid. 

Behind her stalked the pagan, burly 
and bluff as ever, happy in feeling free. 
When he appeared the warriors in his 
dragon set up a dijafening shout, and 
roared his name in concert. 

The king and Kormak, Bersi, Kyartyan 
and the queen, rowed with Eclgifa to 
Yarl Kormak’s ship, and in a second 
yoild came the giant yarl, with certain 
English thanes. They went on board to 
see the bride bestowed in comfort with 
her train. The other princes of the royal 
house, assembled' to see their sister sail, 
came after in loats bedight with flags 
and many flaunting pennons. 

The parting between Alfred and his 
grandchild was something memorable. 
The Christian soldier’s fight was nearly 
done, his sands were ebbing fast; her 
course of painful duty was beginning. 
They knew that their next meeting was 
to be beyond all cares. 

Ikiward, the father of the bride, was 
absent with the array in Northumbria, 
but his son Athelstan was present for his 
father, and was to give away the bride 
to Charles. Kormak was leader of the 
armed force. 

When Angantyr ascended his ship’s 
side his joy was almost boundless. A 
thane made over, in the name of Alfred, 
the ship to Angantyr, giving the men on 
board unransomed freedom. 

When this was known to them their 
shouting rent the skies, and greater still 
became their grim delight when a large 
al^ff came Ixiunding from the shore laden 
arms and armour. For each of thase 


fierce champions there was axe and sword, 
helmet and shield, and pansar (chain- 
mail armour). They hung their shields 
upon the dragon’s side and roared, 
“ Hurrah for Alfred ! ” Then from the 
skiff huge casks of mead and wine were 
raised to glad those Northern warriors. 
And as Alfred stood upon the landing- 
stage, watching the ships departing, he 
saw the burly Angantyr standing on the 
deck holding his horn on high, shouting, 
“ A health to Alfred and his saints ! ” 

According to Angantyr’s new plan, he 
joined the fleet to see them into France, 
and Kormak gave him what we should 
have called the rear-guard of the ships, 
lest, lurking on their track, vikings might 
fall upon them in the rear. 

Kormak sailed first in the Yomiangand, 
of course, then came two war-ships on 
the English plan, then three, the centre 
one of which carried the fair princess and 
Athelstan. The rear w'as formed of four 
stout men-of-war, abaft which floated 
Alfred’s gift to our old burly friend. This 
was the wedge formation, guarded by an 
outside vessel in' the rear. 

The day was flue, the night was clear, 
and w'hen the second morning dawned 
there was not a cloud in the sky. But 
there were more ominous specks on the 
horizon, which soon expanded into full, 
round sails, urging a numerous fleet. 
Nearer they came upon the starboard 
bows of Kormak’s little force, and soon 
the blood-red flag, with Odin’s bird dis- 
pl^ed, proclaimed a viking fleet. 

The giant yarl now told his men to 
pull, and the huge oars soon skimmed the 
surface, bearing him to the front or apex 
of the wedge. 

“ See here, my lad ! ” he cried to Kor¬ 
mak. “ The fignt will all lie forward, so 
I left the rear. Shall I go meet these 
fellows, find out what they want, and 
either open fight, or speak them with fair 
words 1 Men know me in the North. It 
may be they are friends.” 

So Angantyr rowed on and met the 
advancing sliips, his “ token ” flying 
grandly from the mast. MTien within 
nailing distance he cried, “ What ships 
are those ? ” 

Now when his voice was heard onboard 
the coming vessels, the largest ship shot 
forward from the rest, and in the stern 
there stood a warrior chief, stroking his 
silken beard. “ By Thor ! ” he cried ; 
“ my old friend Angantyr 1 How dost 
thou 1 What art doing in these seas ? 
Hast had a brush with Alfred 1” 

“ Ay, that I have ! and now am going 
home, well stored with gold and glory. 
What dost thou ? ” 

“ I pay a visit to that Cliristian fool, 
and mean to burn down London, but have 
not strength enough. I thought that thou 
wast Guthorm come hither to my aid.” 

“Guthorm is dead, friend Hastings.” 

“ Hammer of Thor ! How cou/d he 
die just now 1 ” 

“ Fell from his horse and broke his 
collar-bone, and died soon after. Where 
is Rolf the Ganger ?” 

“ He sits at Rouen singing Christian 
psalms. He has no love for viking glory. 
Who is now king of Guthorm’s Eastern 
Angles 1 ” 

“ A .Swede who loves King Alfred.” 

“By Odin’s beard, it is too bad !” said 
Hastings, as he gently stroked his own. 
“Mlio is that yonder in the foremost 
ship?” 

“ Kormak the shield-borne boy, bearing 
home a bride.” 


The cunning yarl said not a word of 
Charles, so that the viking thought Kor¬ 
mak must be the bridegroom; so he 
laughed and, said, “A bridal party on the 
water ! I wish the boy good luck, he is 
my kinsman. But what thinkest thou, 
yarl t Wilt join me in my little trip ? 1 
need some help, for Guthorm’s death 
weakens my hand most foully. Come 
thou w’ith me ? ” 

But Angantyr not only promptly re¬ 
fused, but he earnestly warned Hastings 
that the Anglicised Danes were devoted 
to Alfred, whose fleet of “ long ships ” was 
in splendid condition, and far too strong 
for Hastings to attack. 

“ Well,” said Yarl Hasting^ “ I must 
thank thee for thy news, albeit most un¬ 
welcome. I reckoned on Rolf, on Guthorm, 
on Kormak, and on thee. Now I must 
hasten home, for I have no allies.” 

“ Wilt thou not see young Kormak 1” 

“Why should I ? It would only cause 
delay, and I must hasten to the North for 
men.” 

So Hastings left his former friends in 
some displeasure. And it was well, for 
had he known that the ships were 
manned by English sailors, he doubtless 
would have fought them, but seeing the 
Sw'edes with Angantyr, he judged the 
crews must all be Scandinavians bought 
off by Angantyr, whose wealth was very 
great. He thought, too, that his kins¬ 
man (Kormak) had carried off a bride by 
force, and felt some joy at that. 

So he went on his w^ while Angantyr 
and Kormak sailed to France. There at 
the Seine’s broad mouth they met Yarl 
Rolf, or le Comte Rollo, as he now was 
called, waiting to meet his brother Kor¬ 
mak and honour the young bride. As 
soon as he saw Alfred’s granddaughter, 
he cried, “Why! Thor’s my life—I should 
say Holy Mary ! What a chance ! Thou 
wilt lie Gisld’s mother. Thou!—and 
Gisld twice thy age ! ” And here he 
lathed discordantly, “ Ha, ha ! ” 

'Then he and Kormak went to An¬ 
gantyr to beg him march with them to 
Paris and see that town in peace, but he 
declined, longing, he said, to see his home 
again. 

“ Farewell, my lads. We meet nomore. 
Your lives are henceforth different from 
mine. Another faith is yours. Be not to> 
proud of it. Religion shows its value in 
the lift, not words. But -whether sons of 
Odin, boys, or Christians, remember me, 
and be ye true to your belief till death. 
I charge you Ixith to love and honour 
Alfred. He is the greatest man 1 ever 
met. Fill up the horns, boys; health and 
honour to you both.” 

They drained the horns, and Rolf and 
Kormak left the ship, and the great yarl 
sailed gallantly away amidst the shouts 
and cheers of all the sailors, thanes, and 
champions in the fleet. 

But the skald on board his dragon 
made a wild impromptu song, of which 
we give a very poor imitative transla¬ 
tion 

Angaatyr wai a vtklag bold, 

Over th« deep aa be uiled, be uHed ; 

He fought for glory, honour, end gold ; 

He roved wherever the waters rolled : 

And Odin’s flag with fiery fold 

To the head of his mast he nailed. 

When Angantyr upon Odin cried 

Over the deep as he Bailed, he sailed. 

The welkin sounded far and wiile, 

With groans of foemen flung In the tide .* 

And the roar of battle on every side 
On high by the gods was hailed. 
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Aug&utyr he come to the Franks, 

Over the deep as he sailed, he sailed; 

Bis dragons hissed by the Seine’s green basks. 
His broadsword reaped from the foeman's ranks 
A harvest rich of glory and thanks 
From Bolt Gauger the iron mailed. 

Angantyr helped Bolt to a throne, 

Over the deep as he sails, he sails: 

Bow he sails to a home of his own. 

Where his power and skill have often been shown, 
With friendship that never to flinch was known, 
And valour that never quails. 


ship was rowed away over the tranquil 
sea, the sound of their voices shouting 
“ Over the deep as he sails, he sails,” was 
heard dving away in the distance. Then 
the gallant ship’s hull disappeared on 
the horizon, and soon the last of her was 
seen by the “ brothers ” Kornjak and Rolf 
standing on the deck of the grand yaiTs 
gift, the dragon Yorniangand. 

The chronicle of Korniak the viking 
here ends abruptly, and indeed he is a 
viking no more. Wliat then has the 


till his death that it became a pattern to 
all the world for discipline and order. 
The language of Rome being constantly 
used in the churches, where Rolf had 
service every day, was a great help to 
him and his followers in acquiring the 
debased Latin, since called French from 
being spoken by the Franks; and the 
grandchildren of Rolf or Hollo knew no 
more of Norse than Cliarles the Simple 
did of German. And when his direcc 
descendant William usurped the English, 



Health to Alfred and his saints I" 


Angantyr la loved of bia crew. 

Home to the Borth aa he aaila, he sails; 

Tbere li nothing ho bid, that they will not do— 

They will conquer each land, and water too, 
ter their jworda are keen though their hands he Jew, 
And their faith in their yarl.never fails. 

The cliampions caught up the burden 
< song and sang it witli 

still wilder enthusiasm, so that as the 


viking saga to do with a Christian ! 
knight ? But there are other sagas and r 
chronicles into which we have dived so 
deeply as to bring up sufficient facts to 
tell the rciidcr what became of some of 
the persons in our story. 

After being present at the wedding, 
Korniak and Rolf returned to Normandy, 
which province Rolf governed so well I 


throne, he could not learn English, 
though he tried, andalthougiiitwas very 
near in sound and structure to tha 
language of his ancestors. I 

Well, to our tale. 

The “brothers” parted, and Korniak 
returned to his parents, Bersi having an 
important office in Alfred’s household. 

Eo great was Alfred’s admiration for 
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the high principles and stem sense of 
duty manifested by Kormak that he 
niaue him coiniuander of the western 
shore, as Bersi had the Kentish coast, 
for the king knew that Kngland, to be 
great, mu^t nave an overwli^ming navy, 
and the only way to peace was constiiut 
readiness for war. Kormak’s skill was 
so great that, with the assistance of his 
father, he brought the new navy into 
very perfect discipline, and the North¬ 
men ceased their ravages in consequence. 

History s,ays that H.astings perished 
at se.a, some say that lie was taken and 
ignominiously put to death by Alfred's 
men. If the latter were the ease we may 
be sure that Kormak had nothing to do 
with it, tor Northern honour lorUule 
kinsmen to war on each other, and al¬ 
though many did so, Kormak was far 
too high-souled to break througli so 
noble a precept, sanctioned as it is by 
Christian practice. 

The youngest daughter of Prince 
Edward was like her grandfather, the 
gentle Alfred, in sweetness and in beauty. 
She had none of his martial tire, for she 
was very feminine and loving. 

One clay, the prince and Kormak hunt¬ 
ing far aheld, it chanced that Edward’s 
horse took fright and nearly threw his 
rider. With difficulty Kormak caught 
the .anim.al and saved King Edward’s life, 
but in the struggle to secure the steed 
he was himself flung down and broke his 
arm. _ . 

It is impossible to tell the reader how 
Edward grieved at this. He mounted 
Kormak on his own gocxl steed, now 


I gentle as a maiden’s palfrey, and taking 
, Kormak’s, rode back to Wilton. Here he 
j tended him, assisted by stout Bersi and 
his wife, but he was never half so glad 
as when he had him to himself, and then 
the conversation was so soothing to our 
Kormak’s heart that he was soon himself. 
I ’The mind acts strongly on the body. 

! “ Look, Kormak,” said Prince Edward, 

j “ my father loves thee as his son. I love 
I thee as a bi-other, and I would gladly 
! feel that thou wert one of us. Think 
what I me,an to ask thee 1 ” 

“ How can I guess it, dCthling ” (this 
is the proper English word which we 
have banished for the weaker “ prince ”); 
“ I am willing to do whatever thou canst 
ask, but how can I be one of Alfred’s 
family more than I am at present?” 

“I marvel at the question, Kormak. 
Hast thou no eyes ? ” 

“ Th.at is a stranger question than I 
asked, gocxl Bithling.” 

“ Well, to be plain, hast thou observed 
my daughter ? ” 

I “Another question, stranger than the 
last! Who is there in all England that 
has not well observed that lovely lady, 
the fairest in the land ? ” 

I In brief the jEthling propo.sed to 
strengthen their alliance by marriage. 
Kormak was to wed the daughter of the 
prince, the Lady Elfrida, so called after 
her aunt, who was King Alfred's 
daughter. 

i One of the last acts of Alfred the 
Great was to give away the bride. It 
was a splendicl wedding. All the rank 
I and beauty of the English court attended. 


The Danes of Eastern Anglia and the 
j North were glad to see a Northman 
I wedded into Alfred’s fiunily. Both sides 
! were very glad. 

I And the cathedral at Canterbury 
I looked never half so gay as when the 
good Archbishop of the Angles performed 
j the aacred rite. 

I Shortly after their marriage they went 
I to Sweden, for Kormak longed to show his 
I wife his hall at Tonga, and .as his dread 
! of the foul stigma “ Varg i Veum" had 
I been washed away by the baptismal 
; water, he had no fear to enter Swedish 
I lands. 

I They found the splendid yarl and Stein- 
gerda alive and well and happy. Kor- 
j mak was heir to Hallibiorn’s estates, for 
Rolf cared nothing for them. Thus the 
j two yarldoms really merged in one huge 
I tract of land. Kormak requested An- 
! gantyr to rule in both, to which that yarl 
j at Inst consented. A ting was called by 
Kormak, at which he beggcxl the cham¬ 
pions to take the giant yarl, who, as he 
! said, “ was big enough to act for him 
and for his uncle too.” The ting pro¬ 
posed to make him King of Malm, to 
which he gave consent. 

Then Kormak came to England, which 
, he made his home. Rich in the gifts of 
Angantyr, the income of his office and 
(what he prized most) in Alfred’s love, 
he found a happy life in England. When 
i Alfred passed away Edward succeeded 
him, who was ns great a friend to Kormak 
as his sire had been. 

I (the end.) 
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“T SINCERELY hope,” said the wounded ' 
JL man, with a look of anxietyj “ that j 
the plan you speak of does not involve | 
the slaughter of these men.” 

“ It does not,” replied Big Tim, “though 
if it did it would be serving them right, 
for they would slaughter you and me— I 
ay, and even Softswan there—if they I 
could lay hold of us.” j 

“ Is it too much to ask the son of my ' 
old friend to let me know what his plans 
are ? A knowledge of them would per- ' 
haps remove my anxiety, which I feelj 
pressing lieavily on me in my present | 
weak condition. Besides, I may be able I 
to coun.sel you. Although a man of { 
pence, my life has been but too frequently 
mixed up with scenes of war and blood¬ 
shed. In truth my mission on e.arth is 
to teach those principles which, if uni¬ 
versally acted on, would put .an end to 
both—perhaps I should h.ave said, my 
mission is to point men to that Saviour 
who is an embodiment of the principles 
of Love and Peace and Goodwill.” 

For a few seconds the young hunter 
sat on the floor of the c.ave in silence, 
with his hands clasped round his knees 
.and his eyes cast down .as if in inedit.a- 
tion. At bast a smile played on his fea- 
ture.s, and he. lookerl at his questioner 
with a humorous twinkle in his eyes. 

“Well, my white father,” he said, “I 
see no re.ason why I should not explain 
the matter to my daddy’s old fi-iend ; but 
'! have to s.ay my say smartly, for by 
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the stamping and yells of o’ the rep— o’ 
the Blackfoots overhead, I perceive that 
they’vo got hold o’ my case-bottle o’ rum, 
an’ if I don’t stop them they’ll pull the 
old hut down about their ears. 

“ Well, you must know that my daddy 
left the settlements in his young days,” 
continued Big Tim, “ .an’ took to a rovin’ 
life on the prairies an’ mountains, b.ut 
p’raps he told you that long ago. No ? 
Well, he served for some time .at a queer 
sort o’ trade—the makin’ o’ fireworks; 
them rediklous things they call squibs, 
cnackers, rockets, an’ Roman candles, 
with which the foolish folk o’ the settle¬ 
ments blow their money into .smoke for 
the sake o’ ticklin’ their fancies for a few 
minutes. 

“ Well, when he came here, of course 
ho had no u.se for sitch tomfooleries, 
but once or twice, when he wanted 
to astonish the natives, he got hold 
o’ some pothie.ary’s stulT, an’ wi’ gun¬ 
powder an’ charcoal concocted some 
things that well-nigh drove the redmen 
out o’ their senses, an’ got daddy to be 
regarderl .as a great medicine man. Of 
course he kep’ it secret, how he produced 
the surprisin’ tires-an’, to say truth, I 
think, from my own experience, that if 
he had tried to explain it to ’em they 
t could have made neither he.vl nor tail o’t. 
For a long time arter that, he did 
; nothin’ more in that way, till one time 
j when the Blackfoots came an’ catched 
1 daddy an’ me nappin’ in this very hut. 


F. 


etc. 


and we barely got off wi’ the scalps on 
our heads by scrambling down the preci¬ 
pice where the reptiles didn’t like to 
follow. When they left the place they^ 
took all our odds an’ ends wi’ them an 
.set tire to the hut. Arter they was gone 
we sot to work an’ built a noo hut. Then 
daddy—who’s got an amazin’ turn for 
inventin’ things—set to work to concoct 
sutthin’ for the reptiles if they should 
pay us another visit. It was at that 
time he thought of turnin’ this cave to 
account as a place o’ refuge when ham 
pressed, an’ hit on the plan for liftin the 
big stone easy, which no doubt youve 
observed.” 

“ Ves; Softswan has explained it to¬ 
me. But what about your phui with the 
Indi.ans?” said the Preacher. 

“ I'm cornin’ to that,” replietl the hunter. 
“ AVeU, daddy set to work an’ made a lot^ 
o’ fireworks—big squibs, an’ them sort o 
crackers, I forget what you call em, 
that jumps about as if the.y was not only 
alive, but possessed with evil spirits— 

“ I know them—zigz.ag crackers,” Kud 
the Preacher, somewhat amus«l. 

“ That’s them ! ” cried Big Tim. with an 
eager look, as if the mere memory of them 
was exciting. “ Well, daddy he fixed up 
a lot o’ the big squibs an’ Roman candies 
round the walls o’ the but in such a way 
that the.y all p’inted from L\ ery comer, 
alxive an' below, to the centre of the hut, 
right in front o’ the fireplace, so tho.- 
their fire should all meet, so to speak, m 
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a f<x!UR. Then he chiselled out a lot o’ truism, was received with an equally em- brought it down about his knees. Its 
little holes in the stone walls in such a phatic “ho!” of assent. fourth sent it into the gaping mouth of 

way that they could not be seen, and in “N—now,” continued the chief, with a the cheeky one. At the same instant the 
every hole he put a zigzag cracker, an’ he gentle sway to the right which he cor- squibs and candles burst forth from all 
connected the whole affair—squibs, can- rected with an abrupt jerk to the left, points, pouring their fires on the naked 
dies, and crackers—with an instantaneous “n—now, the sun is about to descend, shoulders of the red men with a hiss that 
fuse, the end of which he trained down, and w—we are firre/” the whole serpent race of America might 

through a hole cut in the solid rock, into Feeling that he had made a decided have failed‘to equal, while the other zig- 
tliis here cave ; an' there’s the end of it point, he drew himself up and blinked, ziigs went careering about as if the hut 
right opposite to yer nose ! ” while his audience gave vent to another were filled with evu spirits. 

He pointed as he spoke to a part of the “ho!” in tones which expressed the idea To say that the savages yelled and 

wall of the cavern where a small piece of —“waiting for more.” The comrade, jumped and stamped and roared, were 
what seemed like wdiite tape projected however, whose veins were fired, or out a tame remark. After a series of 
about half an inch from the stone. chilled, with the few drops of white wild bursts, in sudden and violent con- 

“Has it ever been tried 1” asked the blood, ventured to assert liis indepen- fusion which words cannot describe, they 
Preacher, who, despite his weak and dence by ejaculating “hum!” rushed in a compact body to the door, 

wounded condition, could hardly restrain “ Bounding Bull,” cried the chief, sud- Of cour.se they stuck fast. Hushing 
a laugh as the young hunter described denly shifting ground and glaring, while Kiver went at them like a battering-ram 
his father's complicated arrangement.s. he breathed hard and showed his teeth, and tried to force them through, but 
“No, we han’t tried it yet,’cause the “is a coward. His daughter, Softswan, failed. The cheeky comrade, with a 
reptiles havn’t bin here since, but daddy, is a chicken-hearted squaw ; and her hus- better appreciation of the possibilities of 
who’s a very thoroughgoin’ man, has band. Big 'Tim, is a skunk—so is Little the case, took a short run and a header 
given the things a complete overhaul Tim, his father.” right over the struggling mass, a la 

once a month ever since—’cept when he These remarks, being thoroughly in harlequin, and came down on his 
w.as away on long expeditions—so as to accord with the sentiments of the braves, shoulders outside, without breaking his 
make sure thestuffwasdry an’in workin' were received with a storm of hos! neck. 

order. Now,” added the young man, hows! hies! and hees ! which effectually Guessing the state of things by the 
ri.sing and lighting a piece of tinder at drowned the cheeky one’s hums! and nature of the sounds. Big Tim removed 
the torch on the wall, “it’s about time greatly encouraged the chief, wlio there- the table from under the ponderous 
that we should putt it to the test. If after broke forth in a flow of language weight, lifted the readjusted trap-door, 
things don’t go wrong you’ll hear sum- which was more in keeping with his and, springing up, darted intothe hut just 
mat koorious overhead before long.” name. After a few boastful references in time to bestow a parting kick on the 
He applied a light to the quick-match to the deeds of himself and his fore- lost man that struggled through. Run- 
as he spoke, and awaited the result. fathers, he went into an elaborate and nitjg to the breastwork, he beheld his foes 

In order that the reader may observe exaggerated description of the valorous tumbling, rushing, crashing, bounding 
that result more clearly, we will transport way in which they had that day stormed down the track like maniacs—which, in- 
him to the scene of festivity in the httle \ the fort of their paleface enemies and deed they were for the time being—and 
fortress above. ! driven them out; after which, losing succeeded in urging them to even greater 

As Big Thm correctly surmised, the somehow the threiid of his discourse, he exertions by giving utterence to a grand, 
savages had discovered the hunter’s store j fell back on an appallingly solemn look, resonant British cheer, which had been 
of rum, just after eating as much venison blinked, and sat down. taught him by his father, and had indeed 

as they could comfortably consume, lure- 'This was the signal for a recurrence been used by him more than once, with 
water, as is well known, tells with tre- of the approving hos and hies, the grati- signal success, against his Indian foes, 

mcndous effect on the excitable nerves fying effect of which, however, was Returning to the cavern after the 

and minds of Indians. In a very few slightly marred when silence was re- Indians had vanished into their native 
minutes it produced, as in many white stor^, by a subdued “ hum ” from the woods. Big Tim assisted the Preacher up 
men, a tendency to become garrulous, cheeky comrade. the ladder, and, taking him into the hut 

IVhile in this stage the savages be^an to Directing a fierce glance at that pre- after the smoke of the fireworks had 
boast, if possible, more than usual ot their j sumptuous brave. Rushing River was cleared away, placed him in his own Ijed. 

prowess in chase (ind war, and as their ■ about to give vent to words which might “You resemble your father in face, 

potations continued they were guilty of , have led on to the fighting stage, wlien he Big Tim, but not in figure,” said the 
that undignified act—so rare among red j was arrested, and, with his men, almost missionaiy, when he had recovered from 
men and so common among whites—of ! petrified by a strange fizzing noise which the exhaustion caused by his recent 
interrupting and contradicting each j seemed to come from the earth directly efforts and excitement, 
other. I below them. “ My white father says truth,” replied 

This condition is the sure precursor of Incomprehemsible sounds are at all the hunter, with slightly humoroua 
the quarrelsome and fighting stage of times more calculated to alann than glances at his huge limbs. “Daddy is 
drunkenness. The.y had almost reached sounds which we recognise. The report little, but he is strong — uncommon 
it, when Rushing River rose to his feet of a rifle, the yell of a foe, could not have strong.” 

for the purpose of making a speech, produced such an efl’ect on the savages “lie used to be so when I knew him,” 
Usually the form of the chief was as firm as did that fizzing sound. Each man returned the Preacher, “and I dare say 
as the rock on w liich he stood. At this grasped his tomahawk—but sat still— the twenty years that have pas.sed since 
time, however, it swayed very slightly to and turned pale. The fizzing sound was then have not changed him much, for he 
and fro, and in his eyes—which were interspersed with one or two cracks is a good deal younger than I am— 
usually noted for the intensity of their which intensified the alarm but did not about the same age I sliould suppose as 
eagle glance—there was just then an clear up the mystery. If they had only my old friend Whitewing.” 
oviish blink as they surveyed the circle known what to do they would have done “Yes, that's so,” said the hunter; 

of his brave.s. * it—what danger to face, they would have “they’re both aliout forty-five or there- 

Lideed, Rushing River, ns he stood faced it, but to sit there inactive, with away, though 1 doubt if either o’ them is 
there looking down into the upturned the mysterious sounds increasing, was quite sure about his age. An’ they’re 
faces, observed—with what feelings we almost intolerable. both beginning to be grizzled about the 

know not—tliat these braves .sometimes Rushing River, of all the band, main- scalp-lock.s.” 

e.\lnbitetl a few ot the same owlish blinks tained his character for reckless hardi- “ Your father, although somewhat reck- 
in their earnest eyes. hood. He sat there unblenched and ap- less in his disposition,” continued the 

“ My b—braves,” said the chief ; and parently unmoved, though it was plain Preacher, after a pause, “ was a man of 
then, evidently forgetting what he in- that he was inten.sely watchful and ready, earnest mind.” 

tended to say, he put on one of those But the foe a.ssai!ed him where least ex- “That’s a fact, an’no mistake,” returned 
looks of a-stoiiishing solemnity which fire- pected. In a little hole right under the Big Tim, examining a pot of soup which 
water alone is capable of producing. very spot on which he sat, lay one of the liis bride had put on the fire to warm up 

_ “ My b—braves,” he began again, look- zigzag crackers. Its first crack caused for their visiter. “ I doubt if I ever saw 
mg sternly round the almost breathless the chief, despite his power of will and a more 'amest-minded man than daddy, 
and expectant circle, “when wo left our early training, to bound up as if an especially when he tackles his victuals 
1—lodges in them—mountains this mom- electric battery had discharged him. or gets on the track of a grizzly b’ar.” 

Uig the sun was rising.” The second crack sent the eccenti ic The missionary smiled, in spite of him- 

He paused, and this being an emphatic thing into his face. Its third vagary self, os he explained that the earnestness 
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•• The firet crack caused Ihe chief to bound up." 


le referred to was connected rather with 
the soul and the spiritual world than 
with this sublunary sphere. 

• “Well, he is Wnest about that, too," 
returned the hunter. “ He has often 
told me that he didn’t use to trouble his 
hciid about such matters long ago, but 
after that time when he met you on the 
prairies he hiid been led to tiiink a deal 
more about 'em. He’s a queer man is 
daddy, an’ putts things to ye in a queer 
way sometimes. ‘ Timmy,’ says he to me 
once—he calls me Timmy out o’ fondness, 
you know—‘Timmy,’ says he, ‘if you 
corned up to a great thick glass wall, not 
very easy to see through, wi’ a door in it, 
an’ you was told that some day that door 
would open ah’ you’d have to go through 
an’ live on the other side o’ that glass 
wall, you'd be koorious to know the lie o’ 
the land on the other side o’ that wall, 
wouldn't you, and what sort o’ customers 
you’d have to consort wi’ there, eh ? ’ 

“ * Yes, daddy,’ says I, ‘you s.ay right, 
an’ I’d be a great fool if I didn’t take a 
good long squint now an’ again.’ 

“ Well, Timmy,’ says he, ‘ this world is 
that glass wall, an’ death is the door 
through it, an’ the Bible that the Preacher 
gave me long ago is the book that helps 
to clear up the glass an’ enable us to see 
through it a little better, an’ a Blackfoot 
bullet or arrow may open the door to 
you .an’ me any day, so I’d aclvise you, 
lad, to take a goo<l squint now an’ again.’ 
An’ Pve done it, too. Preacher, I've done 
it, but there’s a tleal on it that I don't 
rightly understand.” 

“That I do not wonder at, my young 
friend ; and I Im]ie that if God spares 
me I may be able to help you a little in 


this matter. But what of Wliitewing ? 
Has he never tried to assist you 1 ’’ 

“ Tried ! He just has, but the chief is 
too deep for me most times. He seems ' 
to have a wonderful grip o’ these things 
himself, an’ many a long palaver he has 
wi’ my daddy about ’em. Whitewing does 
little else, in fact, but go about among 
his people far an’ near tellin’ them about , 
their lost condition and the Saviour of 
sinners. He has even ventured to visit a 
trihe o’ the Blackfoots, but his great 
enemy Rushing River has sworn to scalp 
him it he gets liold of him, so we’ve done 
our best to hold him bock—daddy an’ 
me—for it would be of no use preachin’ 
to such a double-dyed villain as him ! ” 
“That is one of the things,” returned 
the Preacher, “that you do not quite 
understand. Big Tim, lor it was to such 
men as he that our Saviour came. Indeed, 

I have returned to this part of the country 
for the very purpose of visiting the Black- 
foot chief in company with Whitewing.” 

“ Both you and Wliitewing will be 
scalped if you do,” said the young hun¬ 
ter, almost sternly. 

“ 1 trust not,” returned the Preacher ; 
“ and we hope to induce your father to 
go with us.” 

“ Then daddy will be scalped too,” said 
Big Tim—“an' BO will I, for I'm bound to 
keep daddy comp.any.” 

“It is to be hoped your gloomy ex¬ 
pectations will not be realised," returned 
the Preacher. “But tell me, where is 
your father just nowl ” 

“ Out hunting not far off,” replied the 
youth, with an anxious look. “To say 
truth, I don’t feel quite easy about him, 
, for he's bin away longer than usual, or 


than there’s any occ^ion for. If 
doesn't return soon Ill have to g 
sarch of him.” , , 

As the hunter spoke the hootiiig 
owl was distinctly heard outside. , 
Preacher looked up -.■vs 

was too well acquainted with the h 
of Indians not to know that the ly ■ 
a signal from a biped "’ithout "'lug • . 

saw that Big Tim and Ins bnde wew 
both listening intently, witii 
of joyful expectation on their “‘ces 
Again the cry was heard, much 

Whitewing ! ” exclaimed 
leaping up and hastening to 

.Softswan did not u‘0'T>the 
silently to stir the soup in the pot on 

Presently many footsteps 
outside, and the sound of men c 
in low. tones. Another j,i 

handsome middle-aged cf 

the doorway. With ®’1‘, 
profound sorrow he gawd „ for- 

at the wounded man, his 

vv*ard, knelt beside him and g P®® 
hand. ., ., 

“ >iy white father! he said. „ up, 
“ Whitewing! ” exclaimed ‘he j 

“ I little expected that our meeting sHon 

be like this! ” i,„rt1” asked 

“ Is the Preacher badly hurt 
the Indian, in a low tone. ,, ■\[y 

“It may be so; I was 

feelings lead me to-;to to 

going to say fear, but I have n ^ 
fear. ‘ He doeth all thnigs d n jjye i 
work on earth is not d*?'*® ‘ 

: if it is tiiiished, I shall die. 

[ (To be emtirxud.) 

























MONKEYS. AS PETS OR OTHERWISE. 


M y first introtluction to the 'monkey world 
was of a very startling nature indeed. 

1 was only a cliild, and though 1 might 
have heard of such an animal as a monkey, 
I liad never seen one. 

It was at 8cho<jl on a lovely summer’s day, 
the Bible class was up to read, and standing 
in a long row strettddng from the teacher’s 
pulpit to the door, which was lialf o[>en. 
Tlie schoolmaster had gone out fur a little, 
when sudilenly on the top of the door a])- 
peared a terrible ap{>aritioii in the shape of 
a great grinning lialKtoii. lie gave us little 
lime to think. We could not have moved if 
he had, for the whole was {laralysed ; 

so mucli so, that instead of screaming we 
could only cry as if in a nightmare. Down 
sprang the monkey, and ran along the heads 
and shoulders of the whole row', till lie reached 
the pulpit, which he took possession of. 

I think I see him now, teaiing the papers 
and stutfing liis cheeks, nii.^ng the iiiK and 
spilling it, and scattering the i>ens. He got 
hold of a box of wafers at last, and was 
jjiaking his dinner oiT these w hen the teacher 
returned. We had bv this time regained 
our voices, and w'ere all yelling like Betllam. 
Jacko escaped tlirough an ojien window’, 
carrving the box of w’afers with him. 

The monkey lielonged to a milkman, and 
was never out of mischief. This took a dan* 
gerous form at last, for being left alone one 
day with a child, who w*as tied in a chair, he 
attempted to play at barbering her with a 
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table-knife, and had the mother not come 
to the rescue, would probably liave done 
serious mischief. 

Well, there are monkeys and monkeys, 
and I would hardly advise my remlers to get 
anything for a jiet bigger than a black-aiid- 
tan terner dog. 

I lia<l the nonour—if honour it could l>e 
called—of judging the only monkey show’ 
ever held in England not very long ago. A ' 
(pieer lot they w’ere, all sorts and sizes, and 
! with no classification. It was difiicult to 
decide on the merits of so motley a crew, 
j Two Marmosets gr)t first pnze. One big 
rascal of an ape, w hile 1 bent over his cage, 
snatched my straw luit from my head, pulled 
off the blue riblsm, then threw’ tlie hat in 
my face. A nice way to treat a judj^e, I 
thought. He ought to liave lieen hned for i 
contemj»t of court, but I highly commended ' 
, liim, not certainly for his conduct, hut because ; 
he was in sucli fine jjelage and sbow-form, i 
and of a variety rare in this country. 1 

Although there Is something remarkably 
human-lotiking about a monkey, I would 
not have one at present as a pet, and for this 
reason. I live in the country, and the mil- 
night oil that illumes my lucubrations is 
paraffin. At this very moment I am sur- 
I rounded w’ith iKioks, manuscripts, and musical 
, instruments, and my lamp is on the table. 

I Amonkey wouldassuredlycoiumithavochere, 
and end by capsizing the lamp and firing my 
^ house. 


I would have to cage it, or keep it on chain, 
you say. Well, we will talk about that 
presently; meanwhile, lot me merely say 
that monkeys liave a w’ay of escaping from 
their prisons, wliich at times is marvellous, 
not to say mysterious. 

I Just a wonl of explanation liefore I go 
any further. I use the tonn “monkey” in 
its popular sense, and iuclutle all branches 
of the ape kind that are usually kci»t as 
pets, either in strict confinement or enjoying 
com[>arative freedom. 

In natural history apes are generally 
divided into four groups or classes, thus;— 
I. A|>es pn)|)er, that have no tails, ii. 
Babins, with short tails and long jaws. 
III. ^Monkeys proper, with long tails, iv. 
Sapajous, who have long prehensile tails that 
they can hold on and swing by. 

Scientists, however, restrict the term ajio 
to tliose wh(h4G teeth and jaws are similar, 
lH)th in sha]>e and number, to mankind, and 
w’ho have no tails and no cheek jMiuches. 

Monkeys or a^ies used to lie Iteld in great 
reverence hv some nations, and in some dis¬ 
tricts of Africa and remote India they are 
worship|)ed to tills day. 

I I remember a story, in some old school¬ 
book, of a great temple in Ceylon that was 
built and dedicateil to a monkey’s tooth. 
People came from all directions to see this 
tooth and to bow dow n before it, and as no 
one came empty-handed, the poor bringing 

I gifts of food, and the rich ivory, gold, and 
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jA'ccious stones, the idolatrous priests must 
Jjavc had a good tiine of it. Kut about tiie 
middle of tlie sixteenth century the p^o^YIing 
Portuguese came rf)und—indeed, 1 do not 
know the shores either in Africa or India 
■wliere the Portuguese did not settle—they 
landed somewhere near Trinconialce and 
•went straight to the temple, not to worship. 
No. they stole the tooth and all the wealth 
AA'ith it. From a rogue’s point of view, per¬ 
haps they acted foolislilv in taking away the 
tooth. It was like taking llie queen bee 
from a skep, or killing the goose tliat laid 
the golden eggs. For if they had left thi.s 
tooth, the probability is the gold and all the 
other fine things w’ould have been deposited 
in the temple again, and after awhile the 
Portuguese could have come back for some 
more. 

To class No. I., then, belongs tlie Gorilla 
{Ti'oglo(hjtCH). Tliere is a land of the gorilla 
deep in some of the primeval forests of the 
interior of Africa, where, in his gloomy 
haunts, the monster rules as king. This was 
<loubte(l for a time, hut M. de Chaillu has 
seen and hunted them in their native home. 
Blood-curdling are some of the tales of the 
strength, fero<dty, and cruelty of the gorilla. 
Fancy, for instance,' a seene like the follow¬ 
ing. A man in a canoe leaves the main 
river and mddles up a narrow, deep tribu¬ 
tary, wliicli goes away winding in through 
the forest. The trees hang c^uite over the 
sullen stream, and though it is midday, 
hardly a ray of light can shimmer through 
the density of the foliage, with its wealth of 
creeping and climbing plants. Suddenly a 
friglitful yell awakens the echoes of the 
forest, and ere he can move a muscle, a 


powerful arm is reached down through the 
! branches, the man is seized, hauled up and 
strangled, and then thrown dead into tlie 
I l)oat. This is as terrible to read of as any 
1 of the adventures of Sinhad the Sailor, only 
' it is not in strict accordance with the truth. 

! But Chaillu assures us that the gorilla is 
j often found 5ft. Sin. in height, and that some 
may attain to 6ft., that its strength is tre- 
I inendous, and that it ix)S8esses great power 
' in jaws and limbs, so that, you see, tlie story 
! of the man and canoe is not impossible. 

I When standing erect the hands nearly reach 
I to the knees. On reading this some of my 
! Scottish friends will he reminded of tlie bold 
j outlaw Koh Roy McGregor, whose arms were 
so long [on (lit) that he could pull up his 
! stocking without bending down. 

I Du Chaillu also speaks al>out two other hut 
smaller si>ecies of ^rilla.s, that live in trees 
and build themselves an umbrella • like 
i shelter from the rains. They are called the 
1 Koolo-kamlia and the Ningeene or Nshie^om- 
' Iwuvd. It is only the latter, however, I he- 
I lieve, that is civilised enough to build himself 
I a shelter. 

I The Chimpanzee is a smaller animal, with 
shorter legs. The Orang-outang Is another of 
the .same class. The Baboons (CIoas n.) have 
a long face, with nostrils placed as in the dog, 
sliort tail, cheek pouclies, and sharp claws, and 
are as a rule very fierce and intractable. They 
are very ugly also—horribly so, some of them, 
de^ite their gaudy colours fore and aft. 

Tue princq>al ones are— 

1. The Vynocephahis jxipio, or common 
halioon, a native of Guinea. Yon can see 
tliem often in the streets, and alwaj’^s in 
menageries. There is one stuffed in the 


I British Museum. In his day and generation 
I he belonged, I think, to Mr. Cross, and 
I called Happy Jerry. He was said to l^e par- 
I tial to tobacco ami beer, but I doubt it. If 
j he was hapj>y himself, he had the gift of 
I making any young man from the ctiuntry 
I who ventured too near his cage quite the re- 
j verse of joyful. 

j 2. The Chacnm, or Ctjnoccphalus Tor- 
I carius. He, however, lias a longer tail than 
most; he is a dog-faced, unprepossessing per¬ 
son. I have seen droves of tiiem on the South 
African hills, hut they never rolled down 
stones on me, as they tell me they do some¬ 
times. They are great thieves, and rob gar¬ 
dens in quite a systematic organised style. 

' 3. The C. Haniitdnjds, of Arabia or Ah 5 *g* 

1 sinia, 1 have never seen in the >rild state. 

' They make good pets when young, but get 
■ fierce as they wax older. But t was shipmate 
J with one once, and he possessed no extra 
* ferocity, hut he was a ^ooiny-minded, im- 
liappy brute. 

4. The C. Maimoiu or Mandril, has a 
stumpy, upturned tail, is very when 
erect, lon^j-snouted, and >\ith a strange 
various coloured protuberance on each cheek 
beneath the eye. 

5. The C. Lcucophcpu.9, or Drill. I cannot 

' speak from exi>erience alx)ut him ; his moral 
' cliaracter will not l)ear the strictest investi¬ 
gation, and I could not recommend liiiu as a 
jiet. It was a drill who tore niy hat off and 
j chewed up the rihbon, so there ! 

I In my next and concluding paper I will be- 
; able to suggest far nicer monkeys than these, 

I and give much good advice for your guidance 
I in keeping them. 

I (To b€ c<mclud^d.) 


EUNNING FREE. 

A BOATING ADVENTURE IN THE SHETLAND ISLES. 

By Jessie M. E. Saxbv, 

Author of '* PiiU‘GiiAtU” Tht ynU Bau,** etc. 


I T is superfluous to expatiate upon the 
feelings of the young Mitchells when 
their feet touched earth once more, and 
they recalled the horrors through wliicIi 
they liad so lately passed. What did it 
matter at that moment that they were 
soaked through and through, with no 
means of drying their garments, no food ■ 
or drink to refresh their exhausted ener-1 
gies, no slielter, no comforts of any kind 1 
Enough for them that they stood once 
more upon solid ground, unharmed, and | 
with hope warming their hearts as of : 
old. [ 

“ Well ! ” Bill exclaimed, stain ping his I 
feet to restore circulation. “Well! I 
must own I never felt so pleased to land I 
before. I thought we would have been ! 
food for Ashes by tliis time—ugh ! ’’ i 
“ Suppose we take n run to get warm,'’! 
said Eric. “ I feel as if all the blood in 
my body had turned to cold water.” 

“ One, two, and away,” Harry called 1 
nut, setting the example, and ne.xt' 
moment the trio were racing round tlie 
islet, causing consternation among tlie 
.sheep, who fled Ijefore the fleet runners 
like cats. I 

“We won’t starve for want of mutton,”' 
said Harry, as tliey paused to breathe and ; 
watch the frightened animals leaping 
like goats from rock to rock. i 

“ I don’t want t-o stay here in this rig 1 
till we have liad need to demolish a dozen ; 
sheep,” replied Ericj to which Harry] 


CHAPTER VI. 

answered, “ I shall not be surprised if we 
have to stay till the life of one at least 
lias been s.acrificed to the demands of 
hunger,” adding, with grave tliouglitful- 
ness, “Just see how the wind is rising, 
and with it the sea. It svill take twenty- 
four hours at least to lay that commotion, 
and if the storm goes on for another day 
tlie sea will not run ofl'again for a much 
longer time,” and Harry looked gravely 
seaward. 

“ Tuts I ” retorted the elder brother, 
“ you alway.s look at the worst side of 
things, Harry. A squall from the south¬ 
west is not likely to raise a heavy sea, 
nor likely to last a long time at this 
season of the ye.ar.” 

“ A little bit of Crusoe-life wouldn’t do 
us any harm,” Bill chimed in, manfully', 
though iie was sliivering, and looked by 
no means fit for “ roughing it ” mucli 
lon^r. 

“Bravo ! ” Harry exclaimed. “ I didn’t 
mean to damp any one’s spirits, Eric. I 
only thought that we had better look our 
po.sitiou fairly i» the face.” 

“ I do not believe we could take much 
liarm if we were detained licre for two 
or even three days,” said Eric ; “ but the 
worst of it would be—poor little mother’s 
trouble about us.” 

“ I am afraid they—at home—will be 
anxious now. I wish they knew where 
we are,” sighed Bill. 

“ Ah I that reminds me,” said Harry, 


suddenly; “ we ought to make a signal 
in case somebody is on the look-out.” 

At once the boys ran to their boat, and 
taking out the sail and broken mast, they 
carried these to the highest blufl' and 
rigged a signal at once. 

“ If it does nothing else, it will dry the 
sail,” Harry remarked with some satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“ Now, bpys,” said Eric, “ we must strip, 
wring our clothes, and try to dry them, 
for it Avill never do to loaf aliout like this, 
we will catch cold. You, Bill, look as. 
blue as blawn-flsh already.” 

To work they went, and in a fe" 
minutes had divested themselves of all 
outer clothing. These garments wen- 
spread uiion tlie walls of the old shed, 
and while tlie boys ran aliout (in scant 
attire) to keep themselves wanii, they 
had the ple.asure of seeing that befon* 
long tlie gale would have done them om- 
service. 

Fatigue shortly compelled them b' 
cease moving about, and then they 
liuddled together within shelter of the 
shed, and waited patiently for theii 
clothe.s to dry. 

“ It must 1)0 five or six o’clock by this, 
time,” Eric remarked. “1 am a little sur 
prised that we have sot seen a single boat 
since we left the Ootekerries.” 

“ They must all have retuiuied at the 
first warning of what was coming,” Harry 

said. 





30.1 


Yl\e Boy’^ Owi\ 


Yes, incleetl; the warj- tishers had fled 
home at the very first aj^proach of tlie 
squall. 

Ned Harper and a few other skippers 
had not even gone to the farther fisiiing- 
ground, hut loitei'ed for an hour or so 
without putting out their lines until 
more as.sured regarding the weather. 
Then, seeing tliat their fears were to he 
verified hetore long, these experienced 
hands made for home without further 
delay, and were soon followed hy the re¬ 
maining boats. 

Harper’s course led him within a mile 
of the Ootskerries, and he looked for the 
Laulie, hut seeing nothing of her he took 
for granted that the ifanse hoys had 
returned to \Ve,5tervoe as soon as their 
grit-line was up. Never did Ned dream 
that the little boat was at that moment 
lying snugly concealed against the skerry 
with her crew asleep. So he gave no 
further thought to the matter, and re¬ 
turned to his cottage with Bartle to 
enjoy the rare luxury (at that season) of 
a good night's rest in hed. 

It was only when Harjier came to his 
door in the early morning, l Oused hy the 
noise of the wind, and anxious to assure 
himself that the boats were in, that a 
fear regarding the Manse hoys presented 
itself, for his keen eyes caught sight of 
Mrs. Mitchell, standing with head un¬ 
covered and no mantle to protect her 
delicate form from the weather, sea and 
wand tossing around her unheeded ; and 
what hut the absence of her hoys had 
brought her there at that hour, careless of 
her health, unmindful of consequences 1 


Anxious beyond words, Ned hurried 
to the shore, where a number of tishers 
were collected, and he saw hy the shaking 
of heads, and the muttered “ Ower ven¬ 
turesome,” “ I'uir lads,” that his fears 
were well grounded, and that they were 
shared by experiencecl men. 

The minister had never gone to hed ; 
for a few hours .after the hoys left, the 
barometer began to fall rapidly, and he 
could not shake oft" an uneasy feeling. 
Shortly before midnight there was every 
nppe,arance of a tempest approaching, 
.and then the anxious father went out 
hoping to greet the Laulie. As boat 
after boat appeared in the voe, Mr. 
Mitchell hurried to meet them at the 
landing, and inquire if the Manse boat 
had been seen. All the men replied in 
the negative, at the same time assuring 
him that his boys must have landed 
■somewhere, else they must have been 
seen by one or other of the returning 
crews. 

The anxious parents strove to comfort 
them.selves with that explanation, but 
the hope so given was dissipated by Ned, 
who affirmed that he must have seen the 
boys if they had landed either on the 
Ootskerries or Havnholme, as he had 
passed both about midnight. There w.as 
no other place where the Laulie could 
have put up unless she had proceeded 
many miles southwards, a most unlikely 
circumstance. 

Ned Harper stood for a few minutes 
in silent thought with his eye.s turned 
to where Mrs. Mitchell was stationed, 
straining her gaze towards the mouth of 


1 the fiord. The slight form, draiied in 
, black, with its pale pathetic features so 
, expressive of maternal agony, was enougli 
I to touch any heart, and Ned’s tears came 
at the sight. 

Striding up to a group of fishers 
I who were gathered near the mini.stcr-. 
Harper said, “ Come, men ! I see youh .• 

I no beached a’ the boats yet. Let's la- 
I off and look for the Manse boys.” 

“ Ay, that we will, though 'it be to our 
j death,” answered Vaspard .Johnston, a 
I grave man in the prime of life—the man 
who had taught the boys to fa.shion th. ir 
boat, and who had shared their pride in 
every proof which the Laulie ga\-e of her 
excellent build. 

He was silently followed by otheis, 
and many a willing hand g.ave the h.aaf- 
boat a shove as the gallant crew nf 
picked men took their places on board. 

“Don’t risk too much,” Mr. Mitchell 
faltered. “I would go with you if 1 
could be of any use, but I fear my ‘room 
is better than myself.’ Be careful of 
yourselves, and God Ire with you.” 

“Oh, never fear, sir, it is no’sae bad 
asa’ that,” Ned answered, cheerily. “’I’lie 
Laulie is a fine craft and your Iroys k<>n 
how to manage her. It may la;, if we si e 
no signs o’ them, that they’ve made land 
far to southerd.” 

Then the boat went ahe.ad with a will, 
and Mr. Mitchell and his wife took the 
path which led to a point of land or er- 
looking a wide range of sea as well as. 
some neighbouring islands. 

^ {To bf contiiiMd ) 


Tt is a far cn’ to Loch Awe, ” hut no notices 
J, of Scotti.-ili castles would be complete 
witliout some mention of tlie ma^ihceiit 
jjroup of ruins at the foot of lien Cruaelian. 
Orifnnally tlie fort here l)elon<:wl to the 
Maeg^gors, but the island comin" into the 
po*ises«ibn of Mir Duncan Gamid>ell he Imilt 
the oldest part of the present castle in 1440. 
The north sitle was afterwards added by Sir 
♦lohn, the Kni^rlit of Khodes, the ancestor of 
the present Earls of Brejulalbane, whose 
jKiwsessions extend from the sea to beyond 
Al«erfeldy, a distance in a straight line of over 
a Imndred miles ! 

Kilclinm liad a fairly happy time of it—at 
least its annals are uneventful. Such is 
not the case, however, with another castle in 
a lake, that of the Grahams of Monteith, 
wliicli was the scene of a very curious ex]jloit 
<if Itonald of the Hammer. 

" Donald of the Smithy, the Son of the Hammer, 

Filled the banka of Loch Awe with mounung and 
clamour." 

This castle is situated on a small island in 
the Loch of Montcith, and !)ein" built solely 
as a fort and not as a residence, consists only 
of the military i>art of the castle. The 
domestic part, such as kitchens, sta)>le.s, cow¬ 
houses, and iJoultry yards, were on the 
mainland. One of tfie Graliams at the time 
we speak of, was about to get married, and 
great prej^amtions were in progress f»)r tlie 
‘feast wl»en chance brouj^ht along the sliorc of 
the lako Don.ald of the Hammer and his 
) Imngry folltm ing. “ Seeing so much gootl 
victuals ready, an<l lieing jiosse.ssejl of an 
excellent apiKitite, the Western Highlanders 
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neither a-sked que-stions nor waited for an | 
invitation, )»ut devoured all the provisions 
that iiad been nrejiaredfor tlie Graliams, and 
then went on their way rejoicing tlirongii the 
difficult ami dangerous path which leads from 
tlie banks of the Loch of Monteith, tliron^di tlie 
mountains, to the side of Loch Katrine.’’ 

Tlie Grahams and their guests were par¬ 
donably angry at the loss of their dinner in 
tliis unceremonious way, and under the Earl 
look to their boats, anil landing on the north 
of the lake, went otf in pursuit of Donald and 
came up with him at the Wolf’s Clitr. A 
terrilile battle then began, in which the Earl 
of Monteith and many of the Grahams fell, 
and all the Hammerer’s men were killed 
except himself and one attendant wlio with 
liim escajied in the darkne.ss. 

• This Donald of the Hammer had a roman¬ 
tic liistory. He was the son of Stewart of 
Invemahyle, and when he was a liaby at his 
mother’s breast his father’s house was 
attacked aud burnt by the Laird of I)unstart‘- 
nage, wliose castle is now in such picturesque 
ruin. Dunstaftnagenot only burnt the house, 
but he destroyed the whole family except the 
baby, who was saved by the nurse. She hid 
liim in a small cave witli a jiiece of lard tied to a 
string rouiul his neck, hojiing that it would 
.serve him as food; and she had hardly got 
out of sight of the child liefore she was cap¬ 
tured and tlireatened with death unless she 
betrayed her charge. On regaining her liberty, 
.after" two or tlirce days she went to the 
cave exjiecting to hml a lew liones left by tbe 
eagles, mil to ner joy the young Stewart wa.s 
alive an<l well, having nearly demolished the 
lard. Slie escape<l with the child to Moidart, 


to her liusliand, wlio was a Macdonald of that 
district, and with liim Donald was brought iii» 
to the trade of a smith, becoming so powerful 
ami skilful at it that he could wield two fore- 
hammers for hours together, one in each hand. 

On his twenty-first birthday tlie smith told 
him tlie secret of his descent and ort'ered him 
the ser>’ice8 of his six sons to help lum 
recover his patrimony. Other followers soon 
came in to-tlie young enterprising chief, and 
in a short, time ho was strong onougli to give 
battle to Dun8tafihage,whom he defeateil and 
slew. This brought liim into collision with 
tlie Earl of Argyll, with whom, howeicr, 
IHJAco was eventually jiatclied uji. 

A stormy life the Hammerer led, liecoming 
one of the most noted of the West Higlilaml 
maraudem, until his career came to a tragi<‘ 
end. Tlie nurse wlio had saved his life wlien 
an infant had been rewarded for her services 
with llie farm of Inverfalla. One of his .'<ons. 
Duncan, insteail of rejoicing in warlike doe<l' 
thought it better to remain a man of peace*, 
and devoted himself to agriculture—min ii to 
the disgust of his father. As the Hammcn r 
was one day walking by tbe side of tlui rivi r 
he saw his sou at luverfalla actually using a 
spade! 

The sight male the old chief frantic: lie 
seized a liide-biiilt curragh and paddled 
across the stream, residved to take the life nf 
one who was unworthy to belong to his race. 
Ibc son saw him coming sword in hand, and 
droppin" the spade fled into the lionse. The 
fatlier followed, and seeing a figure lying on 
the bod assumed it was his Imy and de.alt it h 
deadly tlinist. To his horror ho found lie lia<l 
slain his old nurse ! Stung with reiiiovse, tin.* 
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old man lianded over his estates to his chil¬ 
dren, and became a monk in the abbey at Iona, 
where he died in his eighty-eighth year. 

Another of these lakeside castles is Inver- 
lochy, where Montrose won his great victory 
over the Campbells on the 2nd of February, 


lithgow, on a i>enin8ula. Round it are four 
lakes, and in one of them, the castle loch, . 
is said to l)e tlie only home in this world of j 
tlie bait-defying vendace. At the outset of 
the War of Independence in 1306 Bruce was j 
Lord of Annandale, and Lochniaben was his | 


clan battle of the Iwrders, took place close to 
Lochniaben in 1693. The Maxwells and 
their allies mustered some two thousand * 
men ; the Johnstones were not so numerous 
As Johnstone kept to the woo<ls and strong 
places, Maxwell set to work to be-^iege 



1645, as duly recorded in all history books. 
They, however, speak of “ the defeat by the 
Royalists of the Covenanters under Argyll,” 
whereas the battle to a Highlander is but an 
Affray between the Campbells and tlieir heredi¬ 
tary foes tl»e Macdonalds. 

Luchmaben,. in the far south,, is, likp. Lin- 


I castle ; hence it has always been considered 
a royad fortress, and lienee the origin of the 
“ King’s Rentallersof Loshinaben,” who hold 
tlieir lands on a peculiar tenure owing to their 
being the descendants of the old domestics of 
the Bnice. 

The battle of Dryfe Sands, the last great 


r Lockerby, which was defended in the good old 
I style by the daughter of that Johnstone <» 
I l.rOchwo<Kl whose castle had Iteen burnt m 
j 1592. “Whoever built Lochwood was a 
knave at heart!” said James VI., and an 
awkward siwt it was, huilt in among the 
swamps and oak woods. It had been burnt 
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by the Maxwells that “ Lady Jolinatone 
might have light to put on her hoodand 
the laird had died in ])rison of vexation. 

Maxwell, then, sat down to the siege of 
I^iockerby, and the lady captain valorously 
defied him. At last lie heard that John¬ 
stone was approaching to raise the siege ; 
and he drew off to give him battle. He 
was completely out-generalled, and tlie 
retreating Maxwells were overtaken and 
slashed by the victors in the Lockerby streets 
in a way that afterwards gave rise to the 
phrase, a “ Lockerby lick.” As Maxwell lijul 
drawn off to the fight the Lady of Lockerby 
had sent what men she could to help her chief. 
Hearing the sound of figlitin" pass her, but 
not bein" able to see which side was winning, 
she and her maid came out of the castle, shut 
the oaken door and locked it, and with the 
keys hanging on her ann ran to the battlefield. 
Under a thom-tree she found the Maxwell 
bleeding to death. “He asked her for mercy 
ami he^ with a faltering voice; but the idea 
of deaflly feud in that time and country closed 
all access to compassion, even in the female 
bosom. She saw before her only the enemy 
of her clan and thecau.se of her father’s cap- 
tiWty and death ; and, raising the ponderous 
keys which she bore along with her, the Latly 
of Lockerby is commonly reiwrted to have 
daah^ out the brains of the vanquished 
Lord Maxwell.” 

The feud whs to l>e marked with another 
tragedy. Lord Maxwell’s son invited Sir 
James Johnstone to a friendly conference at 
Auchmanhill in 1608, and there treacherously 
shot him in the back with a brace of )xjisoned 
buUeta. While John.stone lay dying on the 
ground his murderer rode round him en¬ 
deavouring to hack at him with liis sword, 


but Johnstone kept him at bay till he died. 
Maxwell fled to P’rance, but returning to 
Scotland a few years afterwards was captured 
in the wild.s of Caithness, brought to Edin¬ 
burgh, and lieheaded in 161.3, thus ending 
the “ foul debate ” l^tween the Maxwells and 
the Johnstones, in the course of which each 
family lost two chieftains, one djing of a 
broken heart, one on the field of battle, one 
by assassination, and one by the sword of the 
executioner. 

Near Carnwath in^^anarkshire is Cowthally, 
concerning which a somewhat pleasanter story 
is to 1)0 told. Cowthally was rebuilt in 1.320, 
after it had been burnt by the English, and 
James III., James V.,and James vr.,allavailed 
themselves of its hospitality. James vi., the 
royal punster, even condescended to remark 
that its name should lie “ Cow-daily, ” owing 
to a cow and ten sheep being provided eacli 
day for the royal festivities. In the days of 
Jainesiii. the ouTier of Cowthally was Thomas 
Lord Somerville, avIio had recently married 
Marietta Baillie of Lamington. One day the 
king when out hawking on the Caldef and 
Carnwath moors informed his lordship that 
lie intended to dine with him. Somerville 
was no scholar, and instead of writing his wife 
an intellirible Hotter thouglit fit to give her 
merely a iiiut of wliat he wanted by scrawling 
“ S|)eates and raxes,” the said speates and 
raxes meaning “ spits and ranges ’ on which 
food was to be cooked. And as he wished her 
to prei)are liberally, he wrote this “ speates 
and raxes ” three times. The sjiecial mes¬ 
senger liurried off to Cowthally with the 
important document; and her ]a<lyship, who 
was not quite equal to deciphering her 
liuslmnd’s scrawl, called in tlie aid of the 
steward. 


After much effort they agreed it must be 
“fl|)ears and jacks,” and that Lord Somer¬ 
ville >vas in danger and had been unable to 
give a clearer account of what w’aa to be 
done. They therefore took the hint they 
imagined he had sent, and raising all the 
retainers, sent them off riost haste to the 
rescue under Cleiland of CTelland. With the 
Somerville banner well to the front, they 
soon came in sight of the royal jiarty. The 
king in alarm accused Lord Somerville of 
treason. The baron was at a loss to under¬ 
stand what the muster meant, and learing 
his son as a hostage, rode fonvard to in- 
ci^uire, when Cleiland triuny)hantly produced 
the enigmatic message. “ Y()u wanted spears 
and lacks.” “No, s]>eate8 and raxes!’* 
Tlie fetter was taken back to James and 
the mistake explained, much to the monarch’s 
relief. 

Of all the kings of Scotland, Jam»? in. 
was the most unsatisfactory. Ho was the 
timidest, weakest, and unwUest of tliem. He it 
was who died at tlie Battle of the Sauchiebum 
in June, 1488. Thrown from his horse as he 
fled from the fight, and stunned by the fall, tlie 
>e«ple at Beaton’s Mill took him in and laid 
lim on a lied. When he came to himself tlie 
miller’s wife asked who he was. “ I w as your 
king this morning.” The woman rantothedoor 
and shouted for a priest to shrive the king. 
“ I am a priest,” said an unknow’n, probably 
I..ord Gray, the son of the hero of Thrieve. 
He was Emitted to the mill. “ Are 
you mortally wounded ? ” James replied 
that he was not, but that he wanted pardon 
for his sins. “This shall presently give thee 
pardon ! ” And the unknowm stabbed him 
to the heart, bore away the body, and 
escaped. 


OTTB BRITISH SHELLS. 

By Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

Aufhor of ** Entomology at the Seagide,” etc. 


TART 

T he Shelds of the fresh-water are far more 
easily obtained, for all one has to do is 
to visit a weedy pond or stream, armetl with 
a small net, ana take out as many as are 
required. Even without the help of the net 
a good many 8pecie.s may be obtained, for 
these molluscs have a \vay of leaving the 
water every now and then, and crawling up 
the stems of the herbage, w'hence they may 



Llmnsea stagnalis 


be picked off in quantities merely hy the 
finger and thumb. It is better to go provided 


[I.—land and fresh-^vater shells {contii 

with a good hand-net, however, such as that 
used for collecting water-beetles, as with this 
numbers of ahelTs will l»e obtained which 
could not otherwise have been found. 

None of the British fresh-water shells are 
very handsome, the colour being almost in¬ 
variably some shade of dirty browm. One of 
the most plentiful is Limnwa stagnalis^ 
which is represented in the accompanying 
illustration, and is generally so abundant 
in weedy pools, ditches and streams, as to 
prove rather a nuisance than otlierwise. 
Every now and then a mania for travelling 
seems to come u])on it, and at such time.s it 
may lie seen floating along the surface of the 
stream after the fashion of a miniature l)oat, 
the fleshy “foot” lieing widely spread, and 
also hollow^ed, so as to render its owmer as 
buoyant as passible. Occasionally quite a 
little fleet of these animated boats may be 
seen sailing quietly along, journeying they 
know not whither, and only anxious to ex¬ 
change their old dwelling-place for a new. 
Throw but a stone into the water, however, 
and every shell at once sinks to the bottom, 
its adventurous expedition checked for hours, 
if not davs, to come by the sudden alarm. 

Then tliere are the various Planorbes^ whose 
api>earance can be seen by a glance at the 
accompanying representation ot P. corneus. 
The impression whicli these creatures give 
one is that they were originally formed like 
snails, but have lieen squeezed flat while 
young, and. so compelled to assume their 
circular form: just as the foreheads of the 
Flathead Indians are compressed in early 
youtli by their thoughtful mothers, in order 
that tleir heads may assume the flattened 


form which is to them the very ideal of 
beauty. 

Then there are the Pouch shells, one of 
which {Physa ctistatua) is 8ho\\Ti below, and 



Pianorbis corneus. 


which are common enough in stagnant water. 
And, lastly, there are the two Paludina:, or 
Water Snails, the delicate Bithinia tentacu- 



Physa castanea. 


lata, and the Valve Shell ( Valvaia piscinalis), 
which prefers water midway between fresh 
and stagnant in character. Besides these., 
there are a few others which space will not 
allow us to chronicle. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

By Professor HoFF.M.\j;>r, 

Author 0 / "Modem ilajic,'* "IhrawiHg-Iiotjm Amuxmenfs,’* etc., etc. 


EGG-PRODUCTION EXTRAORDINARY. 

T he performer, desiring a few egg» for Iho 
purpose of some exi>oriment, finds that 
iie lias omitted to ])rovide them. What is to 
bo (lone? He cliances to olwervc that liis 
•as.si.stant wears an eggcited eggspression, and 
An eggsjiedient promptly suggests itself to 
him.* “Ladies and gentlemen,” Ijo says, 
I require some eggs. My assistant will 
«up])ly me with tlicm. Come here, Orlando ” 
(or wiiatever his name maybe), “face the 
company, ]>lease, and attention. * Hold this 
date in friuit of you, with both hands, and 
00 k me in tlie face while I make a few mes¬ 
meric passes.” The mesmeric passes are 
made accordingly, each hand lieing used 
Altcniately, the performer meanwhile facing 
hia assistant, nn(l therefore standing with his 
■own back to the audience. “ Now, Orlando,” 
he saya, looking lixedly at him, and jierhaps 
j'iving liiin a gentle tap on the head with his 
wand, “ I want some eggs.” Orlando’s eyes 
roll fearfully, and he apjieara for a moment 
■or two as if choking, after which he appeal's 
more at ea.se, liis lips protnule as if he were 
Alxuit to whistle, and just betw'eenllieni is seen 
A little white circle, being the end of an egg. 
The jicrforinor, stepping up to his right side, 
And standing slightly hehind him, so as not 
to intercept tlie view of the company, receives 
the egg in his riglit hand, and places it on 
tile plate held by the assistant. He then 
jiasses beliind him to the otlier side, hy which 
time another egg shows itaelf in the mouth 
rea<ly for ilolivery. This tlie performer re¬ 
ceives in his /r/t hand. Three or more eggs 


• There is no dffflcnlty in CAirjlng this sort of thing 
to any extent (I had almost written “ eggatent ’’) yon 
please. There are in tlie English language some 
Jinndreds of words beginning with ex, and they may 
nearly all be made availaiile. You wilt, however, flud 
the Joke pall after a few dozen repetitious. 


XVII.—TRICK.S WITH EGGS— 

are produced in this manner, the performer 1 
each time pas.sinw from siWe to side hehind ! 
his assistant, and herein lies, in great mea- I 
sure, the secret of the trick. The assistant 
on first coming forward has a small egg con¬ 
cealed in his mouth, while the performer ha.s 
two or three more snugly tucked in under the ' 
lower edge of his vest, where they will Ije I 
safe enough for a short time if the pres-sure be ' 
properly regulated. As he makes his final 
mesmeric pa.ss with the left hand, the right , 
hand secretly gets down and palms one of 
these. As the ^lerformer raises his hand to 
the assistant’s mouth in order, osten-sibly, to 
receive the egg just .'^hown there, such egg is 
allowed, under cover of the hand, toslip lAck 
again into the mouth, while the palmed epg 
is produced and laid on the plate in its 
place. 

Meanwhile the performer’s left hand, 
•which in his present jiosition is masked by 
the bo<ly of his assistant, gets down from 
the waistband and palms another egg. The 
same pantomime is gone througli on the 
other side, and this egg in due couree pro- ' 
duced, the process being repeated until the ' 
desired numlier of eggs are procuretl. The 
passage of the performer from side to side of 
the assistant enables him to use tlie two 
hands alternately, the unoccupied hand for 
the time being meanwhile getting another 
egg ready for the next “ production.” The 
last egg, lieing the one which has Tieen in the 
assistant’s mouth all along, may lie dropped 
unniistakahly from the moutli into your hand, 
and (such is the fallibility of human nature) 
nine out of ten of your audience will go 
away prepared to make attidavit that every 
one of the eggs produced was dropi>ed into 
your hand.s in tlie same manner. Where 
preferred, if tlie assistant wears a dre.ss coat, 
with the usual external tail-i>ockets, the eggs 
may lie stored in such jiocKets, instead of 


under the vest of the performer, but the 
latter is the preferable arrangement. 

Where you liave no assistant yon may 
still produce eggs, but after a different 
manner. You must have a lighted candle 
ou your table, three or four eggs under 
your vest, and one palmed in your right 
liand. Then, standing at the end of your 
table, your right .side lieing turned to the 
audience so as to give them a view of 
your profile, you remark that wherever there 
are candles there are sure to lie eggs, and 
that when you can’t get anything else to eat 
vou always ha^•e eggs. You pass your left 
liand carelessly over tlie ilame of the candle 
(to show incidentally that it is empty), then 
pass the fiugei-s of the right liaud lightly' up 
the candle, and jiroduce the palmed egg 
apparently from tlie tiaiiie. This will require 
a little practice, hut wilh j'lerseverance you 
•will soon be able to manage it neatly. Mean- 
•while, all eyes lieing naturally dra'iNn to the 
I egg in your riglit hand, your left, masked 
by your own hotly, palms one of those con¬ 
cealed under the vest. You make the motion 
of transferring tlie egg just shown to the left 
hand, really' palming it again in the right, 
anti showing the second egg in its place. 
This again will -want some practice, as the 
two Itands must •work exactly in harmony, 

' and the egg in the left hand must on no 
I account be shown until the instant when the 
right hand apparently places it there. Place 
I egg No. 2 on the tabJe. Keiieat the upward 
! movement of the right hand, again produce 
: the palmed egg from the Hamo, transfer it 
(apparently) to left hand as before, and place 
i on table, repeating the process until you nave 
produced your whole numlier. 

If y’oii require the eggs for the purpose of 
any oilier tnck you Mdll use them accordingly. 
If not, you may treat your audience to a little. 
I (To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


PEBBLE POLISHING. 

W. B. writes to ns from Ipswich : “ I have been very 
Interested in your articles on stone polishing;. I 
found, however, that with two hands free you could 
work tiio stone much better ; so I bought a treadle and 
wheel (Ut. Gin. through) together, then for the 
grindery dovetailed two lioards into one another, and 
having centr«^ the upright ones, put a hardened 
conch-screw in, and turned an elm spindle Sin. thick, 
and at one end turned a series of pulleys. Then at 
■each end I drilled holes and screwed conch screws in, 
after iiaving centred their s^iuare heads and drilled a 
stnftll dent for the other screws to work on. Next 1 
got some wood ‘bobbins.’ tamed 5ln. through by I Jin. 
thick at hole on spindle, tapering to pn. The pulleys, 
of course, were for the driving speed, so that by put¬ 
ting ttic strap on the small one I could drive fast, and 
the large one slow. 



“Above is a rough drawing of tho lathe part. j 

‘‘The iwat of tiiis is you can screw the 'lathe' to the 1 
table, and place tho driving-wheel where you like. I 
provided you lengthened or shortened the strap. I | 
Tniffht add tliat the cost of the whole thing is under ten 1 


I THE EDUCATION OF DOGS. 

I Sir. J. V. Norman, in sending us tho following notes 
' from Santa F^, Argentine Republic, prefaces them by 
I tho remark that “ he is very’ fond of boys, and dogs 
; too, having some of lioth of his own, and that ho 
wishes to pave the way to a good uuderstanding 
between them.” 

“Slost boys—at all-events most of those who live in 
the country—arc fond of animals : and, of all animals, 
the one which perhaps best repays any care or trouble 
taken with it is the dog. Now dogs as a rule are easily 
taught anything if you only know how to set about 
tendiing tliem; and as lots of boys have tlie will and 
the wish, and not all the necessary knowledge, I will 
endeavour to give a few general hhito about breaking 
thorn. 

“ To moke a thoroughly good dog you should take it 
as a puppy, just weaned, snd teach it from the first to 
[ have perfect confidence in you; take every oppor¬ 
tunity to make It come to you, but always insist that 
I it shall come to you and not you to It; if, when it 
comes up, it finds itself petted and caressed, it will 
soon l>e only too glad to come at the slightest call. I 
always use a peculiar whistle of my own, not one note 
alone, but two or three in succession, and always use 
the same call: the pup soon Icarna to know that that 
whistle always means a petting if he comes for it. and 
he will soon come eagerly. I have gained one point 
—the pup knows 1 am his best friend, an<l will come 
at the first call, no matter what phiy he may be 
engaged in, and he knows that I never use that parti¬ 
cular call when I am going to punish him ; that is a 
great point. Never let a pup think ho is going to be 
petted and then thrash him. you destroy liis confidence 
at once and for ever; he must he made to obey the 
IHinishment call ns well os tho prize one. and your 
punishment may lie much less severe when he does 
come, because he has aircadv suffered in anticipation. 

“ When a pup will come ireeiy and with an expi-cs- 


! sion of pleasure, I start the second course, and that Is 
I ‘down charge.' Call him kindly and make him lie 
[ down before you, with his bo«ly stjuare between all liis 
I legs, and his head pressed to the groimd Iictween his 
I fore ones; he will try to lift hit head, and you must 
I then gently and firmly press it down again, or even 
, strike it lightly with the palm of your hand, giving 
I him the command at the same tinio, ‘Down charge !* 
j or ‘ Lie down,’ or ‘ Dead,' or any other expression you 
may choose, so long as you always use the some one. 
Don't keep him down too long at first, till you see he 
is beginning to understand what you want, or he will 
lose patience and get frightened, and especially bo 
sure you do not lose patience or temper yourself. 
Half a minute will do for the fli*st few times, and give 
him ten minutes’ play and petting between whiles; in 
fact, as soon as be begins to understand, and obeys 
only for a moment, let him off and tell him to ‘hold 
! away ’ or * get up.' In a few days he will lie down as 
I soon as you tell him to, and wnit till he is told to ‘hold 
away.' Next, after making him lie down, move away 
I from him, making hiai lie down all the time, and re- 
! turning to enforce this should he get up Itefore he is 
I told to, till he will let you walk all round the room 
J and out of the door and not move till von call him off. 

I Tlien whistle to him when he is at a little distance to 
j attract his attention, and, holding up your haud, bid 
( him ‘down charge,’ waving your hand when you tell 
! him to ‘hold away :' and so he will get to loam the 
signals and oliey them even when, because the distance 
[ is too great or the wind against you, he cannot hear 
■ your voice. 

j “ The pup. now perhaps four or five months old, will 
I have learnt oy this time his first great lessons. First, 
j that you won’t do him any harm; and, second, that 
I there are certain things you want him to do. and will 
pet him for doing, and that he has only to find out 
I what you want, and he Imth can and will do It. 

1 “A very true romurk was made by Rsrey alwuit 
1 horses, and wak the basis of all his vvoiidL-rfuI taming 
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powen. And it equally applies to dogs. It is that 
*Th.e horse is willing to do all man asks him to, when 
he once knows what is wanted ; but ns he dues not 
sponk our language, he has to be taught by signs aud 
sounds, having first been shown that he will ))e petted 
If he does right, and not else.’ Dogs are much more 
intelligent than horses: and the way their beautiful 
■eyes watch you, trying to read your inmost thoughts— 
Judging, and genenLlly rightly, by your expression, 
whether you are pleased or angry, and show’ing their 
'delight when they hare pleased you, and contrition 
•when you are angry—is soraethiog very much worth 
noting to any lover of auimals. 

Having taught your pup to come when called, lie 
down and get up at word or &ign, you can now proceed 
to teach him to beg, jump, fetch and carry, or any 
^ther trick you like, in the same way as you h.ave 
taught him to lie down. If yon only have patience, and 
teach him gradually till he finds out what you want: 
Put do not expect him to do too much at first, or lose 
patience if he is puzzled to know what you mean all 
at once. How would you like to be set to read Homer 
1)efore you had leanit the Greek alphabet f Your puppy 
1b only at his grammar yet, and it won't hurt you to 
contrast the p^ns he takes to learn his difficult lesson 
to please you, with the trouble you take to learn to 
please your masters. 

" My grandfather’s old groom used to say that' 'Osses 
is human, and human is 'osses,* and in the main he was 
right, and would have been more so if he had said dogs 
instead of horses. There are as many different tem¬ 
peraments in dogs as there are In boys, and no hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid do'wn for managing either; it 


’ requires a certain amount of discrimination, and a ' 
great deal of observation, to And out what a pup’s 
' temper Is and how best to work on It, but it is most ' 
necessary, if you want to teach a dog really well; and I 
the habits of observation yon have to acquire, if they | 
are not natural, will some day very likely be of service I 
to you in your dealings with men. I have had dogs I 
who were so sensitive that a rough word was olmobt I 
I too much for them, and others so obdurate that no i 
amount of thrashing had any effect on them except to | 
make them more sulky, and 1 have given it up in both ' 
cases. Other dogs are a little too lively and want cor- I 
rection sometimes, but it should never be given with- [ 
out due cause, never excessive, alw'ays immediately on I 
the committal of a fault, and only ns a punishment i 
and not a revenge—that is, without loss of temper on 
the part of the thrasher. Some dogs ore sulky, and , 
though they know what they are wanted to do, won't 
I do it. Some boys are the same, but bo>*s are supposed 
I to be reasoning animals, and dogs are supposed not to 
be. I myself don't think either supposition is right as 
a rigid rule. 

“ The best way with such sulky dora is to give up 
the lesson for some time till the unpleasantness of ft 
has worn off, and then begin again. I had a pup, half ! 
setter, half retriever, and had taught him several I 
I tricks—oue was to sit on a chair and catch a biscuit i 
off his nose. One day some children came to the j 
I house, and I was showing some of Sambo’s tricks for . 
their amusement. The performance went on very well 
till I told him to get up in a chair for a biscuit. He I 
sat up begging, and I put the biscuit on his nose, tell* | 
Ing the children he would catch it when told to ; but 


when I did tell him he put his nose down, let the bis¬ 
cuit fall on the nound, and looked at me ns much as 
to say, ‘I won't.^ I tried ogaiu with the same result, 
so Sambo had to be whipped, and eventually made to 
do it; but I suon found he did not like the trick, and 
never did it willingly, and if 1 had gone on nuziln'n^ him 
do it he would have got at last to look on it as a 
punishment, and that I did not waut, so I let him be' 
for over six months ; and then one day, when he came 
and sat up beside me and l>cgged for a scrap, I put 
it on his nose, and he tossed it up and caught it, and 
never refused to do it sgain. Saml>o wim a dog it 
was no use to thrash ; you might whip him os much 
as you had the heart to, and he would never cry : so 
my punishment was not to take any notice of him 
when ho waute<l to be petted, and I am sure he felt 
that more than a thrashing. Pnor old dog 1 he died a 
short time ago. full of years; and well he had earned 
his last years of ease, for a better dog or more faithful 
companion I never wish to have. . 

“After all. the great secret of teaching dogs is to 
let them find out as early as possible that you are a 
friend they can trust, that you will not ask them to do 
more than they can, will never be cruel to them .and 
that they will never be punished unless really in fault, 
and will be petted when they do riglit. Ami you. 
their masters, remember always that they have not alt 
yourreasoning powers; do not, st first, understand 
your language, but are willing and anxious to please 
you, trust in your kindness and forbearance towards 
them, and that therefore you must not abuse that 
trust if you wont to (mt one of the most faithful frienda 
given to miui—a good dog." 


CHESS. 


(Coiiftnucd/rom pa^je SfiC.) 


Problem No. 120. 



A match is now l>eing played in America ^ 
Ixjtwccn "VV. Stoinitz and J. H. Zukertort. j 
Tlioir third game was the following:— | 


Queen’s Gambit 

DECLINED. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

ZUKERTORT. 

.STEINITZ. 

1. P-Q4 

P-Q 4 

2. P—Q J5 4 

P-Q R 3 («) 

3. P—K3 

B—K B 4 

4. P—Q R 3 (i) 

P—K 3 

S. P—Q B .5 

P-Q R 4 

6. Q—Kt3 

Q-R2 

7. Kt—Q P. 3 

Kt-Q2 

& Kt—R4 

K Kt—B3 


9. 

Kt-K 2 

B-K2 

10. 

Kt-Kt3 

B-Kt3 

II. 

B-Q2 

Castles K R 

12. 

B-K2 

K R—Q Kt sq. (c) 

1.3. 

OaHtles K R (rf) 

P-Q Kt .3 

14. 

R P X P 

Kt X Kt P 

13. 

Kt X Kt 

R X Kt 

16. 

Q—1! .3 

Q-Kt 2 

17. 

K-Q R 2 

Kt—Q 2 

18. 

R—(i sq. 

P—Q B 4 (c) 

19. 

B-Q R 4 

P—B 3 

20. 

Q-Q R sq. 

Kt—B 3 

21. 

B—Q B 3 

B—Q 3 

‘22. 

P—K R 3 

Q-Q Kt sq. 

23. 

P_K B 4 

B-Q 6 

24. 

R—K sq. 

P—K R 4 

25. 

P—KR4 

Q-Q ■‘sq. 

26. 

B—Q sq. 

P-K Kt 3 

27. 

Q-Q 2 (/) 

K R—Q Kt sq. 

28. 

q—K B 2 

B—K 2 

29. 

B—K B 3 

Kt—K 5 

30. 

B X Kt 

PxB 

31. 

Kt—K R sq. 

B X K R P 

32. 

P—K Kt 3 

B—K2 

.3.3. 

Q-Q 2 

Q-Q 4 

34. 

Kt—B2 

P—Q R 5 

33. 

K—Kt 2 

R-Kt G (ff) 

36. 

R-K R .sq. 

K—Kt2 

.37. 

Q R—R sq. 

B— Q .sq. (/l) 

.38. 

P—K Kt 4 

P X P (!) 

39. 

Kt X Kt P 

B-R 4 (j) 

40, 

R~R 7 (di.) 

K —B sq. 

41. 

R~R8(di.) 

K—Kt 2 

42. 

R—R 7 (di.) 

K—K B sq. 

43. 

Q—K B 2 

B-Q sq. 

44. 

Kt K 5 

K—Kt sq. 

45. 

Q R-K R sti. 

B-K B .3 

46. 

R X K B P 

R—K B sq. 

47. 

RxB 

Black resigns. 


I lS'OTE.S. 

I {rf) If Black had taken theQ B Pawn, then 
^ he would have accepted the gambit. 

I (fi) In tlie first game this player had ad- 

! vauced the Q Kt to B 3. 

r 

! (c) A good attack, witli tlio aim of pushing 

tlie Q Kt P and obtaining an open file for 
i the K. 

i 

I (rf) It api>ear9 that Q B to B 3 would liave 
l>een preferable, to avoid the awkward 17th 
move of R to Q li 2. 

(e) There might have followed B to Kt 8. 
19, K to K sq., K takes P, etc. 

(/) The following would have saved the 
' K It P 27, Kt to It sq., Kt to K 5. 28, P 

to K Kt 3, etc. 

(//) P to B 4 ought to have followed, and 
he would have had the better position. 

(4) The last three moves of Black were 
j weak. 

I (/) Better to have advanced the P to It 5, 

I and if 39, P to Kt 5, B takes P. 

(J) This loses the game very soon.* B to 
K 2 followed by the R back to Q Kt sq. would 
' have been safe moves. 


j To Chess Correspondents. 

r F. T. H.—The intended solution of your 
three-mover is pi'cvented by 1, P—Kt 4. ■ 
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Nautical Bot.—A pply to the Mercantile Marine OfBce 
at the nearest large seaport. 

Perpetual motion.—T he field is still open. There is 
no patent; for the patent nould niu out while the 
machine ran on. Uow you are to prove it we know 
not, os DO one could live to make the necessary afli- 
davit. Altogether the subject seems fraught with 
difficulty. 

FULLCRT.—The “lyeisure ITour*' was first published In 
1852. It is now a monthly magazine, aud costs six¬ 
pence. 

T. A. S. M.—1. Put into the pan three ounces of fresh 
butter, and as soon as it is just melted add a pound 
of brown sugar; stir the mixture for about a quarter 
of an hour until a little of It dropped into a basin 
of cold water breaks clean I>etwe4m the teeth with¬ 
out sticking to them. When it is boiled to this 
point it must lie poured out immediately, or it will 
bum. The toffee is improved if the grated rind of a 
lemon be added when the mi.xture is about half done, 
and some people add a teaspoonful of powdered 
ginger. You should pour out the toffee on to a but¬ 
tered dish, and it wtU then come off easily. Should 
you foil the flnt time buy your sugar from another 
shop. S. A lop-eared rabbit should have iU ears 
pointing before Its legs. 3. It is a patented article, 
and you must not make it without a licence. 

W. J. Murray (Ontario).—If you will write to Messrs. 
Standeu and (Jo., of Jermyn Street, or Mr. Scott Adle, 
Kegont Street, you will receive full particulars us to 
jirices, sizes, and mode of transmission of the plaid 
you re<iQire. 

HiBEUNicu?.—An advertisement in the "£.xchange 
and Mart," 170, Strand, would solve the lUfficulty. 
You should get a good fox terrier for a couple of 
guineas. ^ 

X. Y. Z.—1. We have answered the question many 
times l>efore. To skeletonise leaves quickly take a 
small saucepan, and in it place a layer of yellow 
snap nn eiglith of an inch thick. On the layer put a 
layer of leaves, no two Utuching. On the leaves put 
a layer of soan. and build up a saucepanful of soap 
and leaf sanciwlchcs. Four in sufficient water to 
cover the top layer, and set the mess to simmer for 
three or four hours. Lay each leaf on a plate under 
a tap of running water, and >>eat out the pulp with 
a hard brush. Dry the skeleton on blotting-paper, 
and bleach it in slight solution of chloride of lime. 
2. The dth Dragoon Guards are the Carabineers. 


VASJCO Lazzolo, 7. H.aldon View, Exmouth, Devon. 

Edmunp V. Gabkiel, Dope Fai-m, Hilton Lane, Prest* 
wich, Lancashire. 

F. Claud I^Iakriott, Couiston, South Norwood P'ark, 
a. K. 

Geo. a. Turner, 70, Cowper £o.id, Souih Ilomsey. 

NoKaiAN C. Russell, Strathmore, Harrogate. 

W. Bernard QosLETT, 66, Fellows Kond, South Hamp¬ 
stead, N.w*. 

Harry Rioa, 84, Sutherland Gnnlens, Maida Vale, w. 

Frank S. Kent. Sn, Cambridge Kr»ad, Hastings. 

John Ocrnkv, IP. Asylum Bead, lAtiidou, s.K. 

Sydney a. Perrktt, Leigli Bank, Court Road, Sutton. 
Surrey. 


Correspmilicnce, 


Third class (agett 12 to 15). 

(\* In thU clagn, as in the fmtrth, ve have awarded, 
it leill be seen, several more prizes than were offered.] 
First i*r£w—Gne Guima. 

Harold walker (aged 1S>, 17, Mitigate, Wigan, 
Lancashire. 

Extra Prws~7s. Od. each. 

Edward Tyhhs (aged 13), 6. Pittville .Street, Cliel- 
tenham. 

John F. Giles (aged 14), 0, Victoria Avenue, Malo- 
dee, Newport, Mon. 

George T Gillinqiiam (aged 14), 41, Elton riace, 
BishopstOD, BriatoL 

Extra Prize—Bs, 

W. I. LtTlNGSTON (aged 12), Halifax Road, Dews¬ 
bury. 

certificates. 

[Arranffed in Order q/Merit.] 

F. A. Oldaser, jun., Worple Road. Epsom. 

E. Burch, P, Elizabeth Street, Baton Square, 8.W. 

E R. POLLEY, 3, Stoneleigh Villas, IJmes Road, West 
Croydon. 

W. Martin, 35, Broughton Street, Queen’s Road, 
Battersea. 

J. S. Talbot, TiUington, Stafford. 

C. II. Cole, 12, Plimsoll Street, Poplar, London. 

A. L. Taylkr, 18, Russell Road, Addison Road, Ken¬ 
sington. 

D. R. Dryden, 10, Lawton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

D. Edwards, Cricket Field Lodge, Hampstead Lane, 
Highgate. 

H. W. MILES, French Mills, Cann, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

R. R. Smith, 77, Elm Grove, Brighton. 

F. Sreatss, 2, St Qeorge’i Buildings, Fpper Bristol 
Road, Bath. 

C. H. Fletcher. 78. Washington Street, Giriington, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire. 

E. Goodwin, S, Myrtle Villas, Charlton Road, Black¬ 
head), s.s. 

W. H. CuLLis, 98, London Rond, Worcester. 

A. E*. V. BERKELEY, 27, Wilton Terrace, I'unliffe Street* 
Khosdilu, Wrexham, North Wnlea 

C. II. Hart, Salesbury Vicarage, Blackburn. 

P. E. Bryant, 48, 8t George s Street West, SpriOK 
Hill, Birmingham. 

A. N. Musqrovb, 29, Lomond Road, Edge Lanev 
Liverpool. 

E. P. Brookes, King's Cllffe, Wansford. 

A. Shaw, 1, Upper Clarence Place, Maidatone Road, 
Rochester. 

R. E. Rutter, Head Street, Halstead, Kffffr 
0. C. Jones, 2, College Hill, Shrewsbury. 

S. Rogers, 24, Bassett Road, Netting Hill, London, w. 

O. Larner, 161, Portland Road, Notting Hill, w. 

F. Little, 106, Tiverton Street, Hyde Road, Ardwick, 
Manchester. 

W, Read, Mercers’ Arms, Jubilee Street, Stepney. 

P. W, Kinqdon, 104, East Street, Southmolton, Devon. 

D. Elcombe, 248, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, 
li. P. Mitchell, Easthill.Oaklelgh Park, Whetstone, n. 

T. D. Field, 9, Calverley Park C'reacent, Tunbridge 
Wella 

G. S. PORTEOUS, Viewforth, Hawick, N.B. 

A. £. Whiting, 370, Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’E 
Bush, w. 

A. Bass, Heacham, near Lynn, Norfolk. 

A. 0. K. Sheppard, 17, Landells Road, East Dulwich, 
S.E. 

Ei*wiN Story, 9, Newbro Street, Bootham, Yortr, 
William Ca&r, BilUngbank House, Bramley, near 
Leeds. 

(Carles Pentecost, 4, (?oldemhaw VHlaa, EaUng 
Dean. 

Henry £. McM anus, 12, Upper Rutland Street, Dublin. 
George Lane, iii, Regent Street, St. Thomaa, Exeter- 
JoHN SiiKRRATT, 8, Portland Rond, Leamington. 
Robert N. Bray, 16, Kldbrook Grove, BlackbeatlL 

E. H. Wallace, lYee Church Manse, Hamilton, Scot¬ 
land. 

J. M. Bray, Buntlngford, Herts. 

Fkedk. Oatlet, 60, Market Street, Clmriey, Lanct. 
Gerard L. hunt, 4. Holmesdale Road, Kew Oardeot. 
Faank L. Greener, 57, Poweracroft Road. Clapton, & 


Lons Star.—W e shall have some papers on riding In 
due time, but wo have no space as yet. 

H. Tasker.— l. You can get drum music from any of 
the military musicaellera. 2. The London Mercan¬ 
tile Marine Offices are at St. Katharine’s Docks and 
Poplar. 

J. DE S.—It was fair to play the game again ondcr the 
circumstances, but the objection to allow the second 
man to be removed was uiijnstlllable. It is obvious 
that a nuin)>er of men on a draught-boaixi might be 
so arranged that to take them all in one move with¬ 
out removing the hand would lead to confusion. 
The removal of the hand, therefore, when several 
men are to l>e taken, does not tlnish the move, and 
your opponent has no right to play until you have 
tinisheu. 

W. K,—The first volume, in number, part, and annual 
form, is entirely out of print. You might obtain the 
number by advertising In the “ Exchange and Mart " 
or the “ Bookseller." 

H. C. and Others.—The indiarubber ball acts as a 
pump, forcing the water from the lower to the 
upper tank, by being alternately compressed and ex¬ 
panded. It is fitted with two valves, opposite each 
other, which prevent the water falling back into the 
lower tank. These balls can be procured of Messrs. 
PontUex and Co., Buckingham Palace Kooil, London, 
cloee to Victoria Station, and cost three shillings 
each, including valves and short tubes to fit on to 
the pipes. 

O. Barren Walker *and Others (Model Water 
Wheels).— if you are certain there is no leakage In 
the tanks there are three possible sources of failure, 
viz.—1. The laps D and k (Fig. 13) may leak, espe¬ 
cially D, as that has to work so vei*y easily to allow 
of its being opened by the weight of the coin. The 
remedy is to cover the plug of the taps well with 
some solid grease, such as fat, tallow, or soap. 
2. The leakage may be through the ball B(Fig. 13), 
owing to tbe spring of the upper valve not l)eing 
8troi»g enough to prevent the water l)6lng drawn int^) 
tbe tank F by the vacuum caused by the water felling 
into E. If the a^rture closed by this valve is one- 
eighth of an Inch in dianieter, the spring should 
hold it back with a pressure of three ounces. To 
test this source of error, remove the ball and stop 
the en«l of the pipe with the finger. The remedy is 
to either get a stronger spring to the valve, or— 
which is easier—to fit a small lap in the pipe between 
the bail and the upper tank. This lap must be 
opened when pumping, and closed when the tank la 
full. 3. The hole V (Fig. 13) in the tank F may be too 
large, and allows the water to drop into b. ftorn 
the fact of the model giving a ” sob,” 1 am Incllneij 
to think that it is there you must look for the fault, 
as I think the sob is caused by a bubble of air forcing 
Its way up through the water. I’he remedy is to 
take off the reservoir B, and solder a plate of zinc 
over the hole, ami in It make a smaller one at>out 
one-eighth of an Inch in diameter. The India- 
nibl^r balls for the model watrr-wheel can be i 

^olitalned of Pootifex and Co., Buckingham Palace I 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 

I.—niuminating Competition. 

D etails as to this Competition will be found on page 
78. We there offered, it will be reinenibereil, 
Four Prizes, of Tieo (Guineas, One Otiinea and a Half, 
One Ouiivea, and Baif-a-Quiwa respectively, fur the 
bi'st Illumination (in oils or water-colours) of a Bible 
promise or prayer, which might l>e selected, at the 
option of the competitors, from either the Old or the 
New Testament. Competitors were divided into four 
classes, according to age, and one Prize was offere<l In 
each class. First class, from 19 to 24; second class, 
from 15 to 19 ; third class, from 11 to 15; fuurth class, 
all ages up to 11. 

Uu the whole, this Competition has proved a very 
interesting and satisfactoiy one, thougn scarcely so 
many readers have taken part in it as In some of the 
earlier competitions of the same series, nor perhaps 
has the work reached mate so high a standanl. Still, 
the competitors may he congratulated on the pains¬ 
taking care and skill evinced. 

We have found it best, for the benefit of all, slightly 
to readjust the thinl and fourth classes, letting the 
ages range from 12 to 15, and up to 12 respectively. 
This week we have pleasure in publishing the Awards 
In these two divisions, and in our next part hope to 
give the names in the others. 

Junior Division {all ages up to 12). 

First Priu—lOs. Od. 

Arthur Brown Harper (aged IIX The Colet Higher 
Grade Schools, Arbour 3<iosre, B. 

Extra Prize—&s. 

James J. W. Ludlow (aged lo). The Colet Higher 
Grade Schools, Arbour i^juare, E. 

certificates. 

rArra»M 7 ed in Order of Merit] 

Edward J. field, 14, Devonshire Terrace, Hastings. 
CHARLES Okllett, 10, Spencer Street. Holton Road, 
Canonbury. n. 
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RUNNING FREE 


A 

BOATING ADVENTURE IN 
THE SHETLAND ISLES. 


Bi- Jessie M. E. Saxby, 

Author 0 / '• Fule-Gihbie," "The Yule 
Bail," etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 


•Tt was only when the haaf- 
boat came out into tlie 
cliannel leading from the voe 
that Ned found what a tempest 
was raging, and how rapidly 
the sea had been lashed into 
fury. In truth it was no use 
trying to get beyond the reef, 
round which the waves were 
breaking in ovenvhelming 
force, while the tide, split by 
the skerries, was running north 
and south with power that a 
large ship could not have re¬ 
sisted. 

The men “ lay upon ” their 
oars and said never a word, 
but that silence was more 
expressive than any speech. 
They were brave men, inured 
to danger, at home on the 
deep, ready to risk their lives 
for their fellow-creatures; but 
they were obliged to own the 
mastery of Powers-that-be. 

“ Useless to attempt more ? ’ 
said Ned, at last, asking the 
others what he knew only too 
well was a needless question. 

For answer Yospard said 
“ Put about,” and the men 
resumed rowing, but up the 
"Oriel of welcome ran* from ihore to ihore." lOraum by W. B. Ovmnd. fiord instead of OUt. 
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- As they neared the northern shore 
Ned caught sight of the minister and his 
wife hurrying down tlie slope and waving 
to the bout, wliich was at once pulled in 
shore. 

There was a hopeful light flashing 
from Mrs. Mitchell's eyes as she to.ssed 
hack her di.sorderod hair, and called out, 
'• Oh, we think there is hope—we think 
tlxw are safe.” 

Her husband, scarcely less excited, 
flourished the big telescope in his hand 
and shouted “They’re on H.avnholme, I 
am sui’e. God be praised ! There is a 
signal up there, and now and again I 
could discern the three- -ou rboys—moving 
about.” 

“What is the signal, sirl ” Ned asked, 
a little doubtful still, for he had pas.sed 
Havnholme and knew that the Laulie 
was not there at that time, nor any¬ 
where in sight. Then how could she 
have reached the haven of refuge later 1 
Ned feared that the minister had mis¬ 
taken sheep for boy.s and a wreath of foam 
for a signal 1 

“ The signal is a boat’s sail, a square 
sail stuck on a spar. I cannot be mis¬ 
taken in that, though I may have seen 
other Ixjys than my own. Ikiys they are 
on the holme, three in number. They must 
be our boy.s.” 

Convinced that the minister’s tele¬ 
scope was to be believed, Vaspard ex¬ 
claimed “Nae doubt you are right;” and 
Ned added, “Then we’ll thank the Lord, 
and tak pace till the wliidders dill awa’” 
(and be patient till the gusts of wind 
quiet down). 

Ned’s advice was good, for indeed 
there was little else to do than exercise 
patience, though JIi-s. Mitchell found it 
hard to be satisfied with the mere know¬ 
ledge that her boys were alive. 

All that day the tempest raged fitfully, 
but experienced folks affirmed that the 
worst of the storm was over and that it 
was not likely to la.st much longer. Still 
it was too violent to allow an,y boat to 
leave harbour, but towards evening the 
wind Ijegan to fall rapidly and the sea 
to quiet. Then the minister and a 
goodly numlier of fi.shcrmen stationed 
them.selves near the mouth of the voe 
with three stout haaf-boats equipped for 
a stern fight with the elements, and 
ready to start at the first available 
moment. 

Telescopes had been levelled all day 
upon Havnholme, and in the lulls of the 
storm the boys could bo seen moving 
about, now on the beach by their boat, 
now on the high land near the signal, 
now crouching under shelter of the slied. 
But towards afternoon the signal dis¬ 
appeared, and all who knew that it had 
done so trembled lest the adventurers 
had given up hope that their flag of dis¬ 
tress had been seen through the spindrift, 
and were going to attempt the voyjrge 
home without aid. 

Eag(u-ly many eyes looked through the 
friendly glass, but though the Manse boys 
were found busy beside the Laulie, there 
was no sign of the .sjiil there. 

If any one had had the least idea of 
the woeful plight the lads were in their 
parents would have suflered yet more, 
but fortunately the real state of the ease 
was not known, and all l)e!ieved that the 
little party were well provisioned as well 
as protected from the weather. 

V\e must now retuiai to our J'oung 
’ 'roes. They had not been idle that day’. 

fter drying their clothes and resuming 


them, they roamed the islet in search of 
food, and had the good luck to find an 
abundant supply of gulls’-eggs and shell¬ 
fish—welcome fare to hungry y’oungstcrs, 
and satisfying enough to deter them from 
attempting to lay hands on any of the 
sheep. While they were sitting near the 
shed talking a sudden and ■svilder gust 
caught the sail, tore the mast from its 
place, and hurled both over the dills into , 
the sea. i 

The boys uttered a cry of dismay’ ns 1 
their chief hope disappeared so unfor- j 
tunately. Upon that mast and sail had 
seemed to depend so much. 

“ Oh,” cried Bill, “ if they had not 
chance<t to see our signal no one will 
think of looking for us here ! ” 

" I hiul thought,” .said Eric, “ if no boats 
came out to look for us, of trying to make 
M’ostem'oe by-iind-by’, just as we made 
Havnholme, with the help of that mast 
and sail.” 

“ Look you,” said Harry, with deter¬ 
mination, “why can’t we rig a sort of 
rudder and oars out of the planks and 
spars lying about here 1 We are as well 
otl’ as Cru.soe was, for we have our knives, 
th.anks to little mother’s trusty lan- 
yaixls.” 

“ I am too cold and sleepy for any¬ 
thing,” munnured Bill, wearily, and Eric, 
looking at the speaker, felt that the 
little man’s po'wers would not hold out 
much longer. 

“ Cheer up, Bill, we .shan’t stay here 
much longer. Don’t y’ou see the wind is 
falling, and the sea will run ofl' with the 
turn of the tide ! You must come and 
heh) us to do as our wise man suggests.” 

To work the tno went, and before long 
the Laulie was provided with a clumsy 
rudder, tiller, and oars. The exertion 
required for this task, and the hope which 
it inspired, brought new vigour to the 
workers, and they waxed quite merry 
over their job. As the hours crept on, 
and no rescue came, they imagiuecl that 
their signal had not l)een observed, and 
that all hope of their safety hiul been 
given up. From Havnholme the full 
strength of the storm could not be seen, 
else the boys h.ad known why no boat 
came from Westervoe. 

“ We can’t stay here all night,” said 
Eric, a.s evening drew on. “ If Bill goes 
off to slec)). feming as he does, it will bo 
all up. Indeed, I wouldn't trust myself 
to hold out much longer, so we will make 
all as sl'.ipshape as we can, and—trust to 
Providence.” 

The fishing-line which had entangled 
so fortunately when the boat capsized 
proved of much sei-vice in securing the 
rough rudder. All w.as made as taut as 
circumstances would allow and ready wit 
could suggest, and then the youthful 
skipjier said, “ Now, boys, if they have 
given us up, and lielieve that there is no 
u.se of sending out, we will imake a try 
for ourselves as soon as the weather per¬ 
mits.” 


CH.tPTER VIII. 

\IThen du.sky midnight brought com- 
VV parativc ja’ace to land and sea, the 
Manse boys shoved off from Havnholme 
and s<‘t their faces towards home. Never 
in all their lives hod the hills around 
Westi rvoe seemcel so dear as tliey did 
that niiiht, rising dim and purple around 
the quiet nest of chihlhood, wdiere a 
tender mother wept and prayod for the 


voyagers “far, far at sea,” and for a little 
time Eric steered directly for the voe. 

The Laulie obeyed her new helm very 
well; but as she drew out from the 
shelter of the islet it was seen that the 
tide would in all prob.ability carry her 
beyond the south entry to Westervoe, 
and that her progress was very slow. 
Clumsy paddlc.s, and arms weary and 
stiff could do little to a.s.sist her onward ; 
so Eric took off' his jacket, Harry fol¬ 
lowed his exanqile, the two garments 
were tied together and held up on the 
rude oars for a sail, when, to the joy of 
all, the Laulie went along at a gooct rate, 

“ behaving,” as Bill said, “ beautifully, 
and like a lady, under her new rig. ” 

Though so eager to reach home as soon 
as possible, the lads knew that they must 
not pursue as bold a course as they might 
have done in a well-found boat. The sea. 
was heavy enough to make it most dan¬ 
gerous to approach the reef; therefore 
they determined to run a good way north 
of M’estervoe, where they would get the 
help of a side wind and opposite current 
to carry them into the fiord by the far¬ 
ther entrance. 

Following that course, they slipiie<l 
along at a good rate, and were oil’ the 
north end of the reef about the time that 
the haaf-boats came sweeping out of the 
south channel. 

“ Hullo ! here are the boats I ’’ ciied 
Hariy. 

None of the men had obsemed the 
crip))led skiff; and though the Isiys 
shouted and tacked about, no notice -was 
taken until the Laulie stood in the north 
entry, when a shout from some ]ieople on 
the opposite shore drew the attent ion of 
the men, who instantly put about and 
came scudding back to meet the weather¬ 
beaten young voyagers.. 

“Ay, puir laddies, they’ve done gal¬ 
lantly,” exclaimed Ned, brushing teai-s 
from his cheek as he looked at Harry 
and Bill, so quiet and pale, standing up 
to support the novel sail, while Erie 
leant far over the stern, being unable to 
control the rough rudder in any less try¬ 
ing position. 5lr. Mitchell stixsl up in 
the boat, took off his hat, and, with 
quivering voice, cheered his brave boys, 
and then a roar of welcome bui-st from 
the lusty throats of all the men—a roar 
that was answered by the feeble treble 
shout of the adventurers. 

And what do you suppose were the 
first worrls spoken by anv of the Manse 
boys when they came afongside of the 
rescue party ? It was Bill w ho sjKike 
first, and his words were not soon for¬ 
gotten. He said, “ For any sake, shy me 
a biscuit if you’ve got such a thing.” 

The men laughed, and not only was it 
biscuit handed, but the boathook was 
stretched from Harper’s boat to the 
Laulie, which ranged alongside, .and Mr. 
Mitchell stepped ha.stily into the four- 
arcen, carrying sandwiches, which his 
boys del ouretl ravenously. 

“Noo, J’oung gentlemen,” said Ntxl, 
“ye’ll come aboard us. Some o’ our moii 
will bring the Laulie along.” ' 

Instantly one or two men got ready 
their oars, and were going to jump into 
the lesser and sorely damagixl lookiiix; 
craft, but before thev had time to can v 
out their intention Eric sluxik his head, 
and glanced with .a little jmnlouablo 
pride at'his Isiat luid his brothera. 

“ Thank you, Harjx'r,” he said, “ but. if 
you will give u.s Yasjiard for piLsseng# r, 
the chap that built this staunch littl,- 


I- . 



1;:(lye, v.'e- will follow you, in the sr.nic 
trim that we came here in, to the hoat- 
no<;3t.” 

The men laughed and cheered, and 
Yivspard stepped into the Laulie with a 
smile of honest pride and thankfulness. 
Then HaiTy and Bill, refreshed and light 
of heart, sprang back to their former 
position, and raised tlie jacket-sail once 
more, amid the most tumultuous shouts 
from the onlookers. 

“Since ye are going to the end like 
yon,” said'Ned, “we will come after you.” 

“ Yea, yea,” called out the skippers of 
the other two boats which had lain close 
by, you, bi*ave lads.” 

Sails were dropped, and the,Laulie 
made a triumphant progress up the tiord, 
followed by the haai-boats while cries of 


welcome rang from shore and shore, to 
be echoed from the men afloat. 

When she touched the land a multitude 
rushed to the water's edge, and the liglit 
little boat was literally carried up tlie 
beach, crew, passengers, and all! 

But the tumult of welcome was hushed 
in a moment, and the fisherfolk drew 
respectfully back as Mrs. Mitchell came 
quietly and swiftly from a group of 
women, and without a word held out her 
arms to lier boys, while her sweet eyes 
spoke the thanksgiving that her lip.s 
were too weak to utter. 

Tall, manly Eric was not ashamed to 
follow small Bill’s example, and run to 
hold his mother in a close embi-ace, and 
while tlie three lads crowded round her, 
the minister, in brief, earnest language, 


tlianked the good folks for their ready 
help and symjiathy. 

“ Never mention it, sir ; it’s no’ worth 
speaking o’,” said Ned Harper, thinking 
any little service he had done nothing at 
all in comparison with wliat a Manse noy 
liml done tor him. 

“Ye’ve done niair for us, sir, mony a 
time,” said Yaspard Johnstone, “and I’m 
blithe the bit of a boat cam’ through soe 
muckle in such a gude way.” 

Then the crowd, with instinctive tact, 
moved away, leaving the story to l>e told 
by the young adventurers at a more 
fitting op])ortunity, and in a few minutes 
the door of home closed behind tlic Manse 
boys and their happy parents. 

I (the enp.) 


THE PEAIEIE CHIEF. 


Author 


A S it is at all times unwise a.s well as 
disagreeable to involve a reader in 
needless mystery, we may as well ex¬ 
plain here that there would liave been 
no mystery at all in Little Tim’s pro¬ 
longed absence from his fortress, if it 
had not been that he was aware of the 
intended visit of his chum and brother- 
in-law, Whitewing, and his old friend 
the pale-faced missionary, and that he 
had promised to return on the evening 
of the day on which he set off to hunt, 
or on tlie following morning at late.st. 

Moreover, Little Tim was a man of 
his word, having never, within tlie 
memory of his oldest fnencl, been known 
to break it. Thus it came to pass that, 
when three days had passed away and 
the sturdy little hunter failed to retuni, 
Big Tim and his bride first became sur¬ 
prised and then anxious. The attack on 
the hut, however, and the events which 
w'e have just related, prevented tlie son 
from going out in se.arch of the father; 
hut, now that the Blackfoots had been 
effectually repulsed, and the fortress 
relieved oy the arrival of Whitevving's 
party, it was resolved that they should 
organise a searcli for the absentee with¬ 
out an hour’s delay. 

“Leetil Tim,” said Whitewing, de¬ 
cisively, wlien he was told of his old 
friend’s unaccountable absence, “must be 
found.” 

“So say T,” returned Big Tim. “I 
hope the Blackfoot reptiles haven’t got 
him. Mayhap he has cut liimself with 
liis Imtchet. Anyhow, we must go at 
once. You won’t mind our leaving you 
for a biti” lie added, tiii-ning to the 
missionary ; “ we will leave enough o’ 
red.skius to guard you, and my sort one 
will see to it tliat you are comfortable.” 

“ Think not of me,” replied the 
Preacher. “All will go well, I feel 
a-ssured.” 

Still further to guard the reader from 
supposing that there is any mystery 
connected with tlie missionary’s name or 
Little Tim’s surname, we think it well to 
state at once that there is absolutely 
none. In those outlandish regions, and 
among that primitive people, the form¬ 
ing of names by the mere combination 


By B. M. Ballaxtyne, 

0/ “ Twice Bmtt/ht" ** The Red Plan's Rcvcnffc,** 

CHAPTER IV. 

' of unmeaning syllables found small 
' favour. They named people • according 
' to some striking quality or charac- 
' teristic. Hence our missionary had been 
; long known among the red men of tJie 
West as the Preaciier, and, being quite 
satisfied with that name, lie accepted it 
without making any attempt to bam¬ 
boozle the children of the woods and 
prairies with his real name, wliieli was— 
and is—a matter of no importance what- 
t ever. Tim, likewise, being short of 
I stature, though veiy much the re^■erse of 
I weak or diminutive, had accepted tlie 
j najne of “ Little Tim” with a good grace, 

I and made mention of no otlier name; 

: his son naturally becoming “ Big ” Tim 
: when he outgrew his father. 

I A search expedition having been 
quickly organised, it left the little for- 
I tress at once and defiled into the thick 
: woods, led hy Whitewing and Big Tim. 

' In order that the reader may fully 
uiiderstond tlie cause of Little Tim’s ab¬ 
sence, we will take the liberty of pushing 
on in advance of the search party, and 
explain a few matters as we go. 

It has already been shown that our 
little hunter possessed a natural inge¬ 
nuity of mind. This quality had, indeed, 
been noticeable when he was a boy, but it 
did not develop largely till he became 
a man. As he grew older the natural 
ingenuity seemed to become increasingly 
active, until the thirst for improving on 
mechanical contrivances, and devising of 
something new, became almost a passion. 
Hence he was perpetually occupied in 
scheming to improve—as he was wont to 
say—the material condition of the human 
race, as well as the mental. 

Among other tilings, lie improved the 
traps of his Indian friends, and also their 
' dwellings. He invented new traps, and, 
as we have seen, new methods of defend¬ 
ing dwellings, as well as of escaping when 
defence failed. His name, of course, be¬ 
came well known in the Indian country, 
and as some of his contrivances proved to 
be eminently useful, he was regarded far 
and near as a great medicine man, who 
could do whatever he set his mind to. 
Without laying claim to such unlimited 
powers. Little Tim was quite content to 


!., etc. 


leave the question of his capacity to 
scheme and invent as much a matter of 
uncertainty in the minds of hi.s red 
friends ns it was in hi.s own njiiid. 

One day there came to the Indian vil¬ 
lage, in which he dwelt at the time with 
iiis still pretty though matronly wife 
Pirighteyes, one of the agents of a man 
wiiose business it was to collect^ wild 
animals for the menageries of tlie United 
States and elsewhere. Probably this man 
was an ancestor of Barnum, for he pos¬ 
sessed a mind which seemed to be capable 
of conceiving anything and sticking at 
nothing. lie found a man quite after 
liis own heart when he discovered Little 
Tim. 

“I want a grizzly b’ar,” he said, on 
being introducerl to the huntor. 

“ There’s plenty of ’em in these parts,” 
said Tim, who was whittling a piece of 
wood at the time. 

“ But I want a full-grown old ’un,” said 
the agent. 

“Well,” remarked Tim, looking up with 
an- inquiring glance for a moment, “ I 
should say tliere’s some thousands, more 
or less, roamin’ about the Rockies^ in all 
stages of oldness — from experienced 
mammas to great-grandmothers, to say 
nothin’ o’ the old gentlemen ; but you’ll 
find most of ’em powerful sly an’ uncom¬ 
mon hard to kill.’’ 

“ But I don’t want to kill ’em ; I want 
one of ’em alive,” said the agent. 

At this Little Tim stopped whittling 
the bit of stick, and looked hard at tlie 
man. 

“You wants to catch one alive?” he 
repeated. 

“ Yes, that’s what’s the matter with me 
exactly. I want it for a show, an’ I'in 
prepared to give a good price for a big 
one.” 

“ How much 1 ” asked the hunter. 

The stranger bent down and wliispered 
in his ear. Little Tim raised his eye¬ 
brows a little and resumed whittling. 

“But,” said he, after a few moments’ 
vigorous knife-work, “ what if I should 
try, an’fail?” 

“ Then you get nothing.” 

“ Won’t do,” returned the little hunter, 
with a slow shake of the Lead. “ I'm 
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game to tackle difficulties for lovo or 
money, but not for nothin’. You’ll have 
to go to another shop, stranger.” 

“ Well, what will you try it for 1 ” asked 
the agent, who was unwilling to lose his 
man. 

“ For qiiartor o’ the sum down, to Ite 
ken’ whether I succeed or fail, the balanee 
to he p.iid when I hand over the goods.” 


took up his abode in the Indian village 
to await the result. 

After a night of profound meditation 
in the solitude of his wigwam. Little 
Tim set to work and cut up several fresh 
buffalo hides into long and strong lines, 
with which he made a net of enormous 
nie.sh and strength. He arranged it in 
such a way, with a line run round the 


are I’ll very likely bring the b’ar home to 
’ee. If you go with me it’s more than 
likely the b’ar will take you home to her 
small family ! ” 

“Well, well, have it your own way,” 
returned the agent, laughing. . 

“ I always do,” replied the hunter, with 
a grin. 

Proceeding a day’s journey into the 



■■ It's the biggest that I've ever clapt my eyes on " ho thought. 


“Well, stranger,” retunied the agent, 
with a grim smile, “ 1 don t mind if I 
itgree to that. You seem an honest 
man.” 

“ Sorry I can’t return the compliment,” 
said Little Tim, holding out his hand. 
“ So, cash down, if you please.” 

The agent laughed, but pulled out a 
huge leathern bag, and paid the stipu¬ 
lated sum in good undeniable silver dol¬ 
lars. 

The hunter at once marie preparation 
for his enterprise. Meanwhile the agent 


circumference, that he could draw it to¬ 
gether like a purse. With this gigantic 
affair on his shoulder, he set off one morn¬ 
ing at daybreak into the mountains. He 
met the agent, who was an early riser, 
on the threshold of the village. 

“ What ! goin’ out alone, Little Tim 1 ” 
he s,aid. 

“Yes: b’ars don’t like company as a 
rule.” 

“ Don’t you think I might help you a 
bit ? ” 

“No, I don’t. If you stop where you 


mountains, our adventurous hunter dis¬ 
covered the track of a bear, which must, 
he thought, be an uncommonly large one. 
Selecting a convenient tree, he stuck four 
slender poles into the ground, under one 
of its largeBt branches. Over these he 
spread his net, arranging the closing 
rope—or what we may term the purse¬ 
string—in such a way that he could pass 
it over the branch of the tree referred 
to. This done, he placed a large junk of 
buffalo meat directly under the net and 
pegged it to the ground. 























6. An axiom Is a theorem the truth of which U lo 
apparent as to be icstautly ailmitted. 


4. A problem proposes something to be done, such ] 5. A postulate is a problem so simple that it is tiD- 

as the construction of a hgure. | necessary to point out the method of performiag it. 
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Tliereafter Little Tim ascended the 
tree, crept out on the large limb until he 
reached the spot where the line had been 
thrown over it, directly above his net. 
There, seating himself comfortably among 
the branches, he proceeded to sup and 
enjoy himself, despite the unsavoury 
smell that arose from the half-decayed 
buffalo meat below. 

The limb of the tree was so large and 
suitable that while a fork of it was wide 
enough to serve for a table, a branch 
which grew upwards formed a lean to 
the hunter’s back, and another branch, 
doubling round most conveniently, 
formed a rest for his right elbow. At 
the sanie time an abrupt curl in the same 
branch constituted a rest for his gun. 
Thus he reclined in a natural one-armed 
rustic chair, with his weapons handy and 
a good supper before him. 

“ What could a man wish more 1 ” he 
tmuttered to himself, with a contented 
expression of face, as he fixed a square 
piece of birch-bark in the fork ot the 
branch, and on this platter arranged his 
food, commenting thereon as he pro- 
■ceeded ; “ Roa.st prairie hen ! Capital 
grub, with a bit o’ salt pork, though 
rather dry an’ woodeny-like by itself. 
Buffalo rib ! Nothin’ better, hot or cold, 
except marrow-l)ones ; hut then, you see, 
juarrow-bones ain’t just perfection unless 


hot, an’ this is bound to be a cold supper. 
Hunk o’ pemmican. A safe stand-by at 
all times. Don’t need no cookin’, an’ a 
just proportion o’ fat an’ lean, but doesn’t 
do without appetite to make it go down. 
Let me be thankful I’ve got that any¬ 
how.” 

At this jioint Little Tim thought it 
expedient to make the line of his net 
fast to this limb of the tree. After doing 
so, he examined the priming of his gun, 
made a few other needful arrangements, 
and then gave himself up to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the hour, smiling benignly to 
the moon, which happenea to creep out 
from behind a mountain peak at the 
time, as if on purpose to irradiate the 
scene. 

“ It has always seemed to me,” muttered 
the hunter, as well as a large mouthful 
of the prairie hen would permit—for he 
was fond of muttering his thoughts when 
alone ; it seemed more sociable, you see, 
than merely thinking them—“it has 
always seemed to me that contentment 
is a grand thing for the human race. 
Pity we hasn’t all got it.” 

Inserting at this point a mass of the 
hunk which proved a little too large for 
muttering purposes, he paused until the 
road was partially cleared, and then went 
on: 

“ Of course I don’t mean that lazy sort' 


o’ contentment that makes a man feel 
easy an’ comfortable an’ quite indifferent 
to the woes an’ worries of other men so 
long as his own bread-basket is stuffed 
full. No, no. I means that sort o’content¬ 
ment that makes a man feel happy though 
he hasn’t got champagne an’ taters, 
pigeon-pie, lopscouse, plum-duff', mustard 
am jam at every blow-out. That sort o’ 
contentment that takes tilings as they 
come, an enjoys ’em without grumpin’ 
an’ growlin’ ’cause he hasn’t got some- 
thm”else.” 

Another hunk here stopping the way, 
a somewhat longer silence ensued, which 
would probably have been broken as 
before by the outpouring of some sage 
reflections if it had not been for a slight 
sound which caused the hunter to become 
what we may style a human petrefaction, 
with a half-chewed morsel in its open 
jaws and its eyes glaring. 

A few seconds more and the sound of 
breaking twigs gave evidence that a 
visitor drew near. Little Tim bolted the 
unchewed morsel, hastily sheathed his 
huiiting-knife, laid one hand on the end 
of his line, and waited. 

He had not to wait long, for'out of the 
woods there sauntered a grizzly bear of 
such proportions that the hunter at first 
thought the moonlight must have de¬ 
ceived him. [“ Sartinly 
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“ Sartiuly it's tlie biggest that I’ve ever 
clapijed eyes on,” lie tbouglit, but be did 
not speak or move. So luixious was he 
not to scare tlie animal, that he hardly 
breathed. 

Bruin seemed to entertain .suspicions 
of some sort, for he sniffed the tainted 
air once or twice and looked inciuiriugly 
round. Coming to the conclusion, appa¬ 
rently, that his suspicions were ground¬ 
less, he walked straight up to the lump 
of buffalo meat and sniffed it. Not being 
particular, he tried it with his tongue. 

“ Good ! ” said the bear—at least if he 
did not say so he must have thought so, 
for next moment he grasped it with liis 
teeth. Finding it tethered hard and fa.st, 
he gathered himself together for the pur¬ 
pose of exercising main force. 

Now was Little Tim’s opportunity. 
Slipping a cord by which the net was 
suspended to the four stakes, he caused 
it to descend like a curtain over the bear. 
It acted most succe.ssfully, insomuch 
that the animal was completely enve-. 
loped. 

Surprised, but obviously not alarmed. 
Bruin shook his head, sniffed a little, and 
pawed the part of the net in front of 
tiini. The hunter wasted no time. See¬ 
ing that the net was all right, he pulled 
with all his might on the main rope, 
which partly drew the circumference of 
the net together. Finding his feet 
slightly tramelled, the grizzly tried.to 
move off, but of course trod on the net, 
tripped, and rolled over. In so doing he 
caught sight of the hunter who w.as now- 
enabled to clo.se the mouth of the net- 
purse completely. 

Being by that time convinced, appa¬ 
rently, that he was the victim of foul 
play, the bear lo.st his temper and tried 
to rise. He tripped, .os before, came down 
heavily on his .side, and hit the hack of 
his head against a stone. This threw 
him into a violent rage and he began to 
bounce. 

At all times bouncing is ineffectual and 
silly, even in a grizzly bear. The only 
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result was that he bruised his head and 
nose, tumbled among stones and stumps, j 
and strained the rope so powerfully that 
the limb of the tree to which it was at¬ 
tached was violently shaken, and Little 
Tim was obliged to hold on to avoid being 
■shaken off'. 

Experience te.mjhes be.ars as w'ell as 
fools. On discovering that it was useless 
to bounce, he sat down in a disconsolate 
manner, poked as much as he could of 
his nose through one of the meshes, and 
sniggered at Little Tim, who, during 
these outbursts was naturally in a state 
of great e.xcitement. Then the bear went 
to work leisurely to gnaw the mesh close 
to his mouth. 

The hunter was not prepared for this. 
He had counted on the creature strug¬ 
gling with its net till it ■was in a state of 
complete exhaustion, ■when, by means of 
additional ro))e3, it could be so wound 
round and entangled in every limb as to 
be quite incapable of motion. In this 
condition it might be slung to a long pole 
and carried by a sufficient number of 
men to the small, but immensely strong, 
c.age on wlieels which the agent had 
brought with him. 

Not only was there the danger of the 
bear breaking loose and escaping, or 
rendering it necessary that he should be 
shot, but there was another risk which 
Little Tim had failed at first to note. 
The scene on which he hiul decided to 
play out his little game wins on the gentle 
slope of a hill which terminated in a 
precipice of considerable height, and 
each time the bear struggled and rolled 
over in his net-work purse, he naturally 
gravitated towards the precipice, over 
which he was certain to go if the rope 
which held him to the tree should snap. 

The hunter had just become thoroughly 
alive to this danger when, with a tre¬ 
mendous struggle, the bear Imrst two of 
the meshes in rear, and his hindquarters 
were free ! 

Little Tim seized his gun, feeling th.at 
the crisis had come. He w,as loth to 


\ 


destroy the creature, and hesitated. In¬ 
stead of backing out of his prison, as he 
might easily have done, the bear made use 
of his free hind legs to make a m.agnificent 
bound forward. He was checked of 
course by the rope, but Tim had miscal¬ 
culated the strength of his materials. A 
much stronger rope would have broken 
under the tremendous strain. The line 
parted like a piece of twine, and the bear, 

I rolling head over heels down the slope, 
j bouncled over the precipice, and went 
hurling out into space like a mighty 
] football ! 

There was' silence for a few seconds, 
then a simultaneous thud and bursting 
cry that ■w.as eminently suggestive. 

H’m ! it’s all over,” sighed Little Tim, 
as he slid down the branch to the ground, 
i And so it was. The bear was effectu¬ 
ally killed, and the poor hunter had to 
return to tlie Indian village crestfallen. 

“But hold on, stranger,’ he said, on 
meeting the agent; “don’t you give way 
to despair. I said there was lots of ’em 
in these parts. You come with me up to 
a hut my .son’s got in the mountains, an’ 
I ll circumvent .a b ar for you yet. You 
can’t take the cart quite up to the hut, 
but you can git near enough, at a place 
where there's a’ Injin friend o’mine as’ll 
take care of ye.” 

The agent agreed, and thus it came to 
pass that, at the time of which we now 
write. Little Tim was doing his best to 
catch a live bear, but, not liking to be 
laughed at even by his son in the event 
of failure, he had led him and his bride 
to suppose that he h.ad merely gone out 
hunting in the usual w.ay. 

It was on this expedition that Little 
Tim had set forth when Whitewing was 
expected to arrive at Tim’s Folly—as the 
little hut or fortress had come to lie 
named—and it was the anxiety of his 
friends and kindred at his prolonged ab¬ 
sence which resulted, as we have seen, in 
the formation and departure of a search 
expedition. 
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MONKEYS—AS PETS OK OTHERWISE. 

Bv GoBDOX ST.VBLIiS, C.M., M.D., E.N. 





T iir Sapajonsare natives of South Anicrica. 

Tlicv arc very arrive in their liahits, 
wonderful climlicrd and sw in^cr.s on rojie or | 
braudi, owin«; to tiie jKJoiiiiar formation of 
their feot, hand.s, and tails. Their food in 
thf? wihl state is fruit as a rule, and insects 
rinons kinds, and in dome.sticity many of 
lake vcr\’ nice pets. 


I sliall now mention a few of those monkeys 
wliich I consoler are liest Muited for pets, and 
say a few words about their feeding and 
general treatment. 

I. The smullcr kinds of the Macaque 
Moitkojs .—These Macaques are to lie found 
in various jiarts of A.sia, and in the Austra¬ 
lasian islainls. There is great diflerence of 


opinion among naturalists regarding their 
projier classification, so we shall leave that 
on one side. 

The commonest Ls the Macacm JuncuSj or 
Magot monkey, found on the Kock of Gibral¬ 
tar. They say that tliey find their way from ' 
Africa tlirough a tunnel under tlie sea. I do 
not lielieve this, and adxise my readers to 
disci-cdit the statement also. Lessei« him¬ 
self lias not yet found his way lieneatli the 
Straits, great and wonderful engineer though 
he lie. 

The Macacus Silcmis Lj the Wanderoo, 
about wliicli many strange stories aie told. 

I do not know whether a Wanderoo has ever 
been acclimatised in our laud. A friend of 
mine, a ship-captain, tamed one, but it 
died about the latitude of the Cajic. 

The Macacus Cunoiuolijufi, or Common 
Macaiiue, and the Macacus Sinicus^ or Bonnet 
Macaque, may Ixith lie recommended as nico 
jHits, Tliey are Ii^ely, alt'ectionate, docile, 
arul easily taught various little engaginjj 
tricks. 

ir. The Ccrcopithcci .—There are m.any 
varieties of these, such as tlie Vervet of the 
Ca])e, the Tota of Abyssinia, the C'allitlirix, 
etc. The commonest is the Green monkey. 
This one liecomes very tame, hut it is wise 
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•lot t<i tni.^t it willi children. But the most 
iHMiUiful of the family or genus is the l Uana 
iiiiiiikey, or Caxopitkcctis Diana, n w&Xiya oi 
\Vesi<'rn Africa. 

in. The f ’npnrhin Monlce^js of the Brazils 
[I'cfji'hr ).—The commonest of the.se is the 
»ro\vii ('a]>U'‘hiii monkey, the Cehus Faho.l- 
Hs, or Kaite or Homed Capuchin. Then 
■here is the Vrbus Capuctiuuiy or Sai or 
WeojK'r monkey. This last is not by any 
mo^ins a •<ad-hcarted little fellow, hut, on ihe 
contrary, merry and jolly. Both of them are 
very tamo and gentle. 

IV. I’lie Atcli.-s .— The commonest and most 
to l« recommended, a.s far as my knowledge 
extends, is the Aides Hfer (i5t^il-‘<}i or Black 
Spiilcr monkey. It is very tame and aliec- 
tionato, and lias no vice, Imt, jmibahly 
because our country is t(K> cold for him, ho 
inojws a good deal and looks lazy. He is not 
so in his native woods by any manner of 
means. 

V. The Marmosets hail from South 
America. There is the Jacdins vnUjaris, 
or common Marmoset, and two othei-s, the 
BliW?k-eared and White-eared Marmosets, and 
several otiiers. They are the smallest of tlie 
monkey tvil)e, tlie Ixuly being about tliree to 
four inches long, and the tail double that 
Jengtli. 

VI. Tlie J.,emurs are natives of Madaga.s- 
car and .some other isltind.s in that locality. 
In their native homo the food consists of 
in.sects and fruit, but, not content with this, 
tlieyadd an occasional change in the shape of 
small birds, which they capture at niglit on 
their roosts. The.se lemurs make nice j>ets, 
and in tltcir habits combine those of tlie cat 
and monkey. Tliey are moreover cleanly, 
and do not smell strong, as do other mon¬ 
keys. 

And now to say a few' word.s aliout the 
general tieatiiieut of jiet monkeys. 

(1) Before getting a nionkev of any kind 
you mu.st prepare for its reception. The place 
where he is to live may lie a room, or a roomy 
cage. If a room, a sjiare attic will do a.s 
well a.s any other place, but you must do it 
up with reference to the animal’s comfort and 
habits. Perhaps if you choose to keep your 
pet in a room you had Ijetter stucly' the 
arrangement of swing rojies and branches in 
a repdar zoological monkey-house, for the 
moiiKey mu.st have fun and exercise, and the 
last will suggest itself both to yourself 
and your favourite in a variety of ways far 
too numerous to be mentioned. 

If a cage is to be the monkey’s liabitat it 
must he a verij large one indeetl, else the poor 
creature will uot thrive, but pine away and 
die. 

This large cage should have perches and 
swing-ro|>e.s, like the room, for jumping and 
climbing. It must also have a double bottom, 
first a drawer, zinc lined, to catch the water, 
and aljove this a grating, or drawlioard made 
of narrow' pieces of w’ood with interstices 
between. Over this grating goes clean straw', 
and, if a delicate specimen of inmate, softer 
hay should go al>ove this. 

(2) Monkeys in Inhabited Rooms. —They 
must 1 h) chained to the leg of the table or 
sofa when you are not actually nursing 
them. 

(.3) Courerning the Chain. —It mu.st be 
strong without being heavy, and attached to 
a girdle or strap round the waist. 

Kemembcr this, that in a cage there must he 
neither strap nor chain, for tlie former would 
catch in siiine ]>eich or branch, and they 
w«>uld a-<suredly twist tlie latter round .sonie- 
Ihing and hang themselves. But if you kejit 
a nnnikey iu a cage it might be as well to 
have a pole out of doors somewhere, with a 
ring round it tliat moved freely up and down. 
(Jn line days, then, you could take y<mr 
favourite out of his barred prison, put on his 
strap and chain, ami take nim out of doors, 
and fasten the free end of the chain to the 
jiole-ring. This would give exercise and fresli 
air at the same time. 

(4) Temperature of Room or Cage. — It 


must not be too cold, but about the same 
temi)erature as an ordinary sitting-room, 
j Uidy if you are to keep manuoset.s you must 
I not forget that they need extra comfort and 
I warmtii. 

I (o) Furniture <f Monkey-room. —This Is 
simple enough, but ixjculiar. 1 mentioned 
the di-awer and drawboard for big cage. 
Perches mu.st be broad enougli to sit or walk 
' <m. The ropes hang trapeze-fashion from the 
ceiling. The sleejdng-bo.x should be high up, 
with a ro])C to climb up to it. 

(0) Clothing. —If tlie monkey is kc]d in a 
! comfortable room clothing will hardly l>e 
wanted, hut if the room Is cold, with a vari¬ 
able teinjierature, the monkey should wear a 
, loose coat or frock, made of some woollen stall 
or tlaniud, csjiecially in winter. The usual 
cidour for this frock is scarlet, but the owner 
can suit his own taste. 

(7) Toys^ cf/*.—The monkey must h.ave 
something to play w ith and examine, and if 
IMissililo a companion in the shajie of a kitten 
, or even a dog. 

' (8) Fovil for Monkeys. —The staple food 

is bread and milk, with milk to drink. But, 
like all animals, they niust liave change, else 
they will not thrive. Give them boiled rice 
now ,'ind then, and biscuit.^, ajfples, currants, 
or raisins, and other fruit, with a hit of 
jKitato, parsnip, or carrot. They like insects 
of all kinds, and will eat worms, etc. In the 
wild state they often eat small birds, so 
tliat domesticated they may have a little 
raw meat. But monkeys have queer tastes, 
and will often refuse meat, anil these tastes 
should be gratiried if ])ossible. An egg is 
greatly relished by some, and all monkeys 
like nuts. Take greater care of Marmosets. 

' Feed regularly, and see that unused food 
be taken out of the cage every day. 

(9) To keep monkeys in healtli in Ixjtter 
than to attempt to cure them when they 
mope and grow ill. Let all their suniuind- 
ings be ])ert'ectly wliolesome and clean there- 

. fine, and their Ijeds and rooms warm and 
' free from damp. Let them have sunshine 
^ wlienever jmssible, and make provision for 
] letting them have constant exercise. A little 
sanitas lliiid or powder may be jmt every 
day in the drawer under the cage, 

(10) Other Uinta. —Monkey.s are often 
taught habits of cleanliness, but they are 

I more difficult to train to tliese than the 
domestic cat. If kept in an attic, clean dry 
I sand may be used and frequently' swept up. 

I For a cage the dmwer anti grating will be 
! found sufficient. 

i Monkeys, when they know their owners, 

I can be taken out (in the country) to the gar- 
1 den, without either a strap or a chain, and 
great fun and delight they have climbing 
the trees, examining everything, and daily 
increasing llieir knowledge of natural his¬ 
tory. There is no end to the comicality of 
' a monkey’s tricks when allowed its freedom 
! out of doors. In warm sunny weather, in 
.“ummer time, he will t;ike a bath if a bucket 
of water be jdaced in an inviting situation, 

; but no degree of fitrco should he used to iu- 
tUice liim to enter it. Never ])lace anything 
that is damageable or breakable in a nion- 
I key’s way, fur all sjiccies of them are not 
1 only exceedingly curious, hut very mis- 
chievoii.sly inclined as well. They are of such 
a highly "inquiring turn of uniul that they 
must e.xamine everything wdthiii their reach, 
Ixjtli inside and out, and having gi'atirted 
their curiosity, they ])rocced at once to break 
or te.ar the article which was a subject of 
deep tliought and study only a minute be- 
1 fore. 

It Is not only harmless thing? they exa¬ 
mine, hut injurious suljstaiices as well, in¬ 
cluding jiins and needles, knives, or even 
razoi-s, as well as cigars, tobacco, and ]»oif-on 
of any kind. And what makes matters 
worse is this—tiiey are not content with 
merely handling anything; they Inith touch 
and taste, and, like children, convey every¬ 
thing to their mouth.s. 

* Ifiacascs of Monkeys. —By projxir care of 


them and projier diet, w'ith cleanliness and 
warmth, monkeys may Ik; kejit remarkably 
healthy. There is, moreover, no doubt that 
they l)ecomc so far acelimatiseil aa to i)e 
actually hardy. Tliey are too often, how¬ 
ever, cared tor anyhow, and fed on the 
higgltsly-piggledy system. Tims one is ant 
to lind them, esijecially in places like the 
t-'ry.slal Palace Monkey House, both tilthy 
and mangey, and often a prey to diarrhma, or 
even dysentery. Cohl, then, and uncleanli- 
n^ are their natuml foes in tlii.s country. 
\ erhum i>ap. : dofenil them from both, else 
colds will ijo caught and colds will end in 
consumption. 

Their ailments may 1»e treated in a common- 
sense w'av h^' any medical man not too proud 
to extend his aid to one of God’.s sufiering 
creatures ; ami a correcteil diet w ill he found 
far more elfectnal tlian phy.sic, except in dan¬ 
gerous and ditlicult cases. In Kepler’s Ex¬ 
tract of Malt, with c<xl-liver oil, we have a 
physic-food of very great value in all cases 
of lung complaint. 

Tlie names of monkeys are often very 
strange in sound. I note down a few as they 
occur to me, in doggerel verse;— 

Bifkerkxt Specie-s of MoNK-EVS. 

The long-armed Ouuglia; the swift Wow- 
wow ; 

The Lutung of Java, and crested Chingkow, 
The big w hiskered Varke and the bearded 
Sakee, 

Yellow-handed Howler, and fierce Chimpan¬ 
zee. 

The full-hottom monkey, in a real judge’s 

>vig, 

(.'ailed the King of the ^Monkeys, though not 
very’ big; 

The daft Douroucouli, with its wonderful 
eyes, . 

And the little ^’itoe with its cat-like cries. 

The Mona, the ^lunga, and the Bonnet 
Mac.aquo 

(Lively and lithesome and so wide-awake). 
The Vervet, the Grivet, and awful Koolo’, 
And the red-cared Uolobus of Fernando Po. 

The Oinops and Magot, and dear little Bruh, 
With the merry Marimonda, and droll Wan- 
deroo, 

The black Marikina, and the sooty Manga- 
hce, 

The little Giiick-gnick, and the wee Tee-tee, 
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A GEE AT MISTAKE: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 

By the Rev. T. S. Mii.lingtox, m.a., 

Authiyr of ** Through Fire and Through IFater," *'Some of Our Feltoiee,’ etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—BAL-LTJNACV. 



T he first bal¬ 
loons sent 
out of Paris 
were such as 
happened to 
be already in 
the city, where they had lieen used in 
happier days for fetes and galas. They 
had to be adapted to their new employ¬ 
ment, and were at best but makeshifts. 
On one occ.osion thev sent up two bal¬ 
loons, fastened together, to which they 
gave the name of the “ Etats unis.” There 
was a third and smaller balloon attached 
to these two to carry their couplings. 
The £tats unis descended at Nantes, and 
delivered its bags of letters, weighing 
over 100 lb., at the post-ortice. Another, 
the Ci-leste, was caught by a high wind 
and split from top to bottom, but the 
aeronaut got down to the ground in 
safety notwithstanding. Another bal¬ 
loon, a few days later, fell into a sheet of 
water within gunshot of the Prussian 
sentinels, who opened fire upon the un- 
hajjpy balloonists. For three hours they 
remained floating upon the. water, pre¬ 
tending to be dead, but as soon as it was 
dark they came to life again, and suc¬ 
ceeded in navigating the ear to the shore, 
where some franc-tireurs came to their 
assistance. They deserved success after 
such a plucky attempt, and they had it, 
for the despatches which they had brouglit 
were saved and duly forwarded. 

After this the Government established 
a balloon manufactory of their own at 
the Orleans railway terminus, where, of 
course, no trains were running; and 
another was formed by a private com¬ 
pany at the terminus of the Northern. I 
used to go to these places with messages 
from our bureau, and there, under the 
great arched roofs of iron and glass, the 
balloons were to be seen in every state of 
progress, hanging from the iron rafters, 
with men at work upon them, fitting the 
long strips of calico together and varnish¬ 
ing the great globes inside and out. 

The men employed upon this work were 
for the most jiart sailors, who had been 


brought to Paris with the heavy guns 
and gunboats on the River Seine to take 
part in the defence of the city. They 
were accustomed to “going aloft,” and 
ran up the ladders and lay out upon the 
iron rods and ties of the roof, as if they 
had been running up the shrouds or 
manning the yards of their ships. 

Down below the material of which the 
bags were formed was being prepared 
and cut into shape. It was a kind of 
calico, and had to be soaked first in water 
to take out the stiffness. Then it was 
stretched upon long tables and closely 
examined to make sure that there were 
no holes or flaws in it. After that it was 
laid down upon the platform and cut into 
long segments, after a pattern which was 
marked out upon the floor. Then these 
pieces or segments were varnished, and 
when dry handed over to an immense 
number of women, who, seated at long 
tables, sewed the seams carefully and 
! strongly together. Then a second coat of 
varnish was laid on, both in.side and out, 

I and the bag was hung up to dry. While 
I thus suspended a volume of air was 
' driven into it by a machine, which caused 
j it to expand like a blown bladder, and 
brought to light any holes or faulty 
1 places which might have escaped notice, 

I and which were of course properly re- 
, paired. 

I To each balloon there were forty strips 
of calico, and each strip consisted of three 
pieces, joined together by a double seam. 
At the top of the globe was a circular 
frame or hoop made of oak, to the cir¬ 
cumference of which the forty strips 
were firmljr attached, and in this frame 
was a pair of valves, like two semi¬ 
circular doors, which opened downwards, 
a rope being attached to them which went 
down through the middle of the bag into 
the car. India-rubber bands or springs 
kept the valves closed, and when the 
aeronaut wanted to descend he pulled the 
rope and opened the doors, so that the 
gas escaped, and the india-rubber bands 
: closed them again the moment he ceased 
to pull. 

The lower end or throat of the balloon 
was also fastened round a strong wooden 
hoop, from which a linen tube hung down, 
and through this the gas was introduced 
into the bag when it w.as to make an 
ascent. 

There was a strong netting of tarred 
hemp, which covered every part of the 
balloon and served to give strength to 
the bag and at the same time to connect 
it with the car. 

The car was of wickerwork, the ropes by 
I which it was joined to the netting being 
woven into it. There were pouches 
inside and out for ballast and other 
articles Each balloon carried a mariner’s 
compass, a thermometer, and a miner’s 
jamp ; this last was so constructed that 
it would not ignite the gas if by any 
means it should come in contact with it, 
the fl.ame being protected by a fine wire 
gauze, as used in coal-mines. It would 
[not do to run the risk of exploding 


j a balloon at a height of two or three 
I miles from the ground, and a spark 
might have been suflicient. 

All the ropes, the netting, the cars and 
other parts of the balloons were made in 
different parts of the same building ; and 
I used to take great pleasure in watching 
every part of the proceedings and ob¬ 
serving the progress of each balloon from 
the b^inning to the completion, which 
occupied only a fortnight.* 

When finished the balloon was proved, 
being filled with gas and allowed to ascend 
to the length of the guide rope, 650 feet, 
or about twice the height of St. Paul’s in 
London. It was then ready for use and 
went forth on its adventurous voyage, 
carrying the post-office bags with thou- 
sancls of letters; among which was 
usually one from myself, the cost of 
po.stage being no gre.ater than it had 
been when the mail trains w-ere running, 
though, as I said before, the size of the 
letters was very much reduced. 

These details are not only interesting 
I in themselves, I hope, but they are 
' necessary for the proper understanding 
1 of what IS to follow. 

I What would I not have given to be 
I able to ascend in one of the balloons 
w'hose manufacture I had watched 1 I 
used to build castles in the air—oh yes, 
really in the air—figuring to myself the 
I preparation of the car, the laying in of 
stores, the grappling irons, the guide 
j rope and the pigeon cages, hanging on 
outside the car. Then 1 would step in, 

I accompanied by one of the sailore named 
I Jacques, who w as a great ally and friend 
I of mine, would take my place upon one 
of the little wooden seats, the question 
would be asked, “Are you ready?” the 
.answer given, “Ready, sir,” and at the 
word of command the car would be cast 
off, the balloon would dart away like a 
bird from its cage, .and amidst the shouts 
of an anxious crowd of spectators we 
should go up, up, up ! the walls of our 
! prison would be left far, far below, and 
we should sail away triumphantly to¬ 
wards the west. 

But, alas ! all this was but a make- 
believe, a day-dream. Eighty pounds ! 
That was the cost of a seat in one of 
those cars. Never, I thought, could such 
a sum as that come into my possession. 
And even if it should by any unheard-of 
chance, like that which had brought me 
the 500 francs, 1 could not desert nty old 
chum Andy now that I had found him 
again, or rather now that he had found 
me, and Ben a prisoner among the Prus¬ 
sians. No, I could not leave him alone 
in the midst of dangers. 

That man with the shabby-genteel 
frock-coat was still dogging our steps, 
for no good we were sure. Nearly every¬ 
day we caught sight of him in our strer-t 
or near it, and he always slunk away, ns 
if to avoid observation. We changed our 
lodgings twice, secretly as we thought, 
but he found us out each time, and I 
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novel- could see him -watching us from a 
distance without a thrill of apprehension. 
I .should have heeii glad to get away from 
Paris if only to oscapo the unknown 
danger w-hich I felt sure w-.as threatening 
us through that ni.an. Andy did not 
seem to trouhle himself .so much, and only 
joked ahout him ; hut Andy had never 
lieen in the common gaol, which had left 
such horrihle im]n-pssions on my mind. 
^Vhether the danger w-ere real or imagi¬ 
nary, I could not h.ave goneaw-ay, leaving 
Andy to face it alone. Jn all my dreams 
of liallooning oi- lial-fuMori/, for such in 
my case it w .as, Andy wa.s my companion, 
and if any one h.ml offered me a free 
passage, with an insurance ticket into 
the bargain, I could not have accejited it 
w itliout Andy as my fellow--voyageui-. 

Everybody has he.ard ahout (kainbetta 
and his escape from Paris. That was 
effected in one of Nadar’s balloons. It 
w-as on a cold, foggy morning, and they 
h:«l to wait till long after daylight to 
make sure that the wind was fa\our- 
ahle. 

Mens. Gamhctta w-as not accustomed to 
ballooning ; very few- men are; it is not 
altogether a pleasant .sens.ation till one 
gets used to it. I ought to know, for I 
have had expt-rience, and that of a very 
pcculiai- kind. I did not intend to s.ay so 
just yet, but now that I have let it out 
it does not matter. Mons. (lambetta, I 
was going to stay, must natur.ally have 
felt a little nervous .about Ids expedition, 
and, as the result show-ed, not w-ithout 

f ood reason. But tlm Government of 
aris had decided that it was advisable 
to send him forth in order to stir up the 
provinces. The tliree leading men who 


! ruled France at that time at Tours, 
j Crihideux, Glais-Bizoin, and Fourit-hon, 
were not doing niuoh for the relief of the 
j capital ; and (lambett.a was to make an 
I etfort to riii.se the country and inspire 
the people with fre-sli entliusiasm. 

I He would much rather have gone by 
rail, and did not hesitate to say .so ; hut 
he had made up his mind to sacrifice him- 
I self for the good of his country, and, in 
company with another balloon contain¬ 
ing tour other mi/n'/nn-s, up he w-ent, fol- 
low-e<l by loud shout.s of “ Vive (lam¬ 
betta ! ” and “ Vive la Ilepublique ! ” 

I Tliose who stayed below, watching the 
balloons till they disappeared behind the 
heights of Montmartre, thouglit that 
, they had gone down straight into the 
I Pi-us.sian camp, hut that w-as not the 
I case. Thc-y rose again, and took a course 
j due west, wliieh was, of course, the 
I course tliey w-anted. 

; But it w-as not all plain sailing yet. 

I The Prussians kept on firing at them a.s 
they pa.ssed over their lines. They w-ere 
well within range, and the bullets 
! whistled past them in a most unplea-sant 
( manner. At one point (jainbetta’s bal¬ 
loon descended so low that the soldiers 
■ piled their arms and ran to meet the tra- 
I vellcrs, and to take them prisoners. 

; What xvould have h.appened if they had 
I caught tliem I do not know. Bismarck 
said that hallooni.sts ought to be shot, 
but I can hardly think he meant it. At 
all event.s, the aeronauts w-ho w-ere caught 
from time to time 1)V the Prussians were 
not .shot. But Gambetta’s people threw- 
out ballast in such quantities th.-vt the 
balloon made a fresh start upwards, and, 
though followed by a shower of bullets, 


some of w-hich grazfxl the statesman’s 
head and pierced the bag of the balloon, 
it got away safely. 

In the afternoon, when they .attempted 
i to descend, the balloon caught in a tree, 

* and the occupants of the car w-ere nearly 
latched out of it by the shock. -Ami 
I when at last they reached the ground 
the peoi)le rushed up and .seized thorn, 
arid tliey nai-row-ly escaped being shot by 
their own countrymen a.s Pru.ssian spies 
before they could make themseKes 
known. 

Scarcely had they escaped that danger 
I when it-was •discovered tlmt a liand of 
Prussians w ere in pursuit of them, and 
they h.ad to run for their li\-es 
i But all is w ell that ends well, and Gam- 
I hetta got oft' at last in safety. Tlie ti-a- 
i vellers by the other liallooii encountered 
nearly the same dangers, and were 
equally fortunate in their escapes. 

I Gne of tlie Baris new-spapers, in giving 
' an account of this voyage, declared, in a 
grandiloquent style, that a nation whose 
I rulers were capable of such “exalted” 
acts of courage and devotion as M. Gain- 
; botta, the Prime Jlinister, w as not likely 
to Vk‘ defeated by any force that Germany 
could bring against it. Instead of 
suing for peace under the w alls of Paris 
♦ hey would dictate their own terms at 
Berlin. 

Apart from all expectation of th.at sort, 
j and putting a.side every political ques¬ 
tion, I think tliat most of my re.aders 
w ould have lieen inclined to join w ith me 
j just then in the cry with which all Paxds 
' rang—“ Vive Gainbetta ! ” 

I (To be continued.) 


THE YOUHO WIZAED. 

Bv Professor Hoff.max.x, 

Author of ''Modern Majic," “ Dru'xing-room AmusemenUf etc., etc. 


H aving proctireil vmir you a^Hnnie 
the nioHt ghoulish exnrcsHion of which 
your couutonant'e is capable, anti observe 
that )((iw you are going to enjoy your¬ 
self with a meal of real genuine new-laid 
eggs. Standing behind your table, you lake 
one of the eggs with- your right hand and 
place it unmistakably in your mouth, Imt 
drive it back smartly into the ]>a!m with your 
tongue. Make a grimace, as if swallowing 
it with ditlieulty, and meanwhile ])lace the 
egg quietly on tlie scrruntc of your table, 
wjiicli sliould Ije prepared (with a folded 
hamlkercliief or some other form of soft 
pa«lding) to receive it uoLselesHly. He- 
[Kjat tile proces.s with the remaining eggs, 
varyiri'T the metliixl now and tlien by (ap- 
»arenlly) placing the egg in the left hand 
>eforo swall()wing it, an<l so on, but leave ' 
the 1‘L'^t egg actually in tlie mouth. Having 
got so far, begin tosimulategreat discomfort, 
jis if you were choking. Slake Iwdievc to 
be trying ta si>eak and to explain your 
sensations, but without success. Finally, 
]>at yourself on the l>Ark of the bead with 
the left hand, and vith the right j>alm an 
egg from tlie sen'tnift'. Show llie ]Htint of 
tlie egg in your mouth, and then, bringing up 
the liand to the mouth, produce apparently 
this, but really the |»aime<i egg, letting the 
eg^ in the mouth slip Iwick again. I’Jace the 
|vifiocd egg on the table, and rej*eat the 
procc'.s till nil have *»ecn repHslnced, using 
iiieanwliile plenty of jauitomiine and siniu- 


XVIII.—EGG-SWALLOWING. 

lating the greatest possible agony, which the 
voungsters will regard os a just punishment 
?or your greedine.ss, and enjoy accordingly. 
When you have got all back again you may 
give yourself a .shake, reaiTange your shirt- 
collar, and declare lliat yoti are all right 
again, explaining, if you please, that there 
was something wrong with the flavour of the 
last egg, and that it suddenly struck you 
that tlie hen might not have lieeii properly 
vaccinateil, .so you thouglit it l»est to bring 
them all up again. 

Tills little bit of broad farce is admirably 
worked by Professor Hellis, already men- 
lioued. 

TO SPIN AN EGG rPItlGIIT ON ITS 
S.MALLKU E.ND. 

This is iin])ossible with a raw egg, >\itli 
which you ac(‘ordingly invite your audience 
to lest tlieir dexterity. Wlicn it comes to 
your own turn you adroitly substitute a hard- 
boiled egg, wiiich may be spun without dith- 
culty on any smooth surface. The l»est thinj^ 
for tile purpose is a well-japatineil waiter, and 
if this lie kejit gently moving in small circles, 

the oppuf^iteffirertioa to that of the. rrff, the 
latter may lie kept scanning as long tu> you 
please. 

A BAUUEU'.S POLE FROM AN EGG. 

This is a speciality of Mr. Illand's. A 
|)erfectly kouestdooking egg, which may 


veiy’ well be prodnce<l amongst others 
in the course oi one of the tricks before 
mentioned, is broken in the usual manner, 

I but instead of the usual contents the per- 
; former pnxluccs from it a miniature barlier's 
(Kile, fifteen inches high. This is followed by 
a long riblnin (many yards in length) of white 
tissue pajier, supposed to represent the white 
of the egg, and then by a .similar quantity of 
' vellow tissue pai>er, repre.senting the yolk. 

I \Vlien producea it seems alwolutely incretliblo 
that so large a quantity of jiajier could liave 
lieen containcfl in the small .space of an egg. 
j The explanation lies in the extreme aceiijai'y 
j and neatness with wliicli the i)a])er and the 
[ “pole” (which is of the same construction 
! as the larger l»arl>ers ]»ole described at jjaL'c 
i 174) are coiled wiiliin tlic egg. The prcjiaivl 
cgg.s cost tiftcenj>ence each, and in ^^ew of 
the lalKUir and ingenuity expended in their 
prejianation, cannot be regarded as dear at 
the price, though they could iiardly be re¬ 
commended for ordinary household use. 

A nORUOWF.D KING FDI NI) IN AN EGG. 

A wedding-ring is Iwrrowcd and a Iiandker- 
chief thrown over it. Some one is a.sked to 
take iiold of the ring through the bandker- 
j chief. A tumbler is next exhibited and phiroil 
I on the taMe. The folds of the handkercliief 
' are dra|a‘d around it. so that the ring if held 
exactly over the tumhlcr. The person Imhl- 
ing the ring Is then asked to drop it into tlie 
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<:lass. He does so, all present hearing tlie j 
sliarp “ tin*;” wliieli it makes in itsfiiU. Tlie j 
perhirmer tlien bliows a wooden egg-cup ami | 
a plate of eggs. The egg-cup is e\'.aniine<l 
and placed uj»on the fable. One of the eggs 
is freely chosen, exaininetl and found intact, 
and, if the comjiany idea^'O, even marked, so , 
that it cannot ]‘K)s>ihly he exchanged. The j 
egg is placed in the egg-cup and the ring ' 
ordered to “ pass ” therein. The luindkerchief 
is removed and the glass found empty, anil 
the YH>rforiacr, hreakin*’ theshel! M ith a little | 
hook, somewhat after the hisliion of ahuttoii- 
hook, ti.slies out unmistakably the borrowed 
ring from the interior of the egg. 

There are two points to be here explained 
—the disappearance of the ring from the 
plass and its a|)pearance in tlie egg. The first 
is accounted for by the fact that tlie ring in 
the handkerchief was not the borrowed ring 
at all, but a sul)stitute attaclied to the centre | 
of the handkerchief by five or .six inches of 
fine thread. When the performer apparently . 
wraps the l)orrowed ring in tlie hamlkercliief | 
he re.'iDy substitutes this one. The thread ' 
allows tiie ring to drop into the glass and ! 
make the tell-tale “ting,” but when the I 
handkerchief is lifteil oil' the glass the thread ! 
naturally draws away tlie ring witli it. It is 
well, by the way, at thi-s .stage to tap the 


glass mysteriously throngli the handkerchief 
with the magic wand. This is accepted by the 
audience os ipute the natural and jiroper ! 
thing to do. and the sound thereby occasioned : 
covers any accidental chink of the ring' 
against the sides as it leaves the glass. 

The appearance of the ring in tlie egg will 
demand a rather more minute explanation. 
The secret lies partly in the construction of 
the egg-cup, and partly in the address of the 
perfonuer. There are in truth two egg-cu]is. 
The one wliicli bears the brunt of examina¬ 
tion ha.s no speciality ; but the other, which 
is exactly similar in external appearance, 
lias a mortise or slot cut at the Ixittom, of 
just such a size a.s to receive the hiwer half 
of a wedding-ring, standing in an upriglit 
liosition. The eggs are unprepared. 

The Avorking of the trick will now Ije 
readily comprehended. The performer, hav¬ 
ing Ixirroweu a ring, and jirofessedly given it 
to some one to hold under the handkerchief, 
has really given the duplicate onlv, and re- ^ 
tallied the original, sav between tlie second 
and third fingers of Ids right h.aiid. He 
then advances to the (Mimpany, ottering the ^ 
(unprepared) egg-cup for examination, tlie . 
tricK egg-cup Isiingjdaced, mouth downward, j 
under his ve.st. After the egg-cup has been | 
cxauiineil, in returning to jilace it on Ida | 


table he with one movement (which wil) 
j rc<iuiie to be jiractised) slips the ring into the 
mortise in the second egg-euji, and getting 
down the Latter, exchanges it, under cover 
of his own body, for the unprepared ogg-ciip, 

I and puts the trick egg-cup, thus loaded, on 
: the table. He then otlei-s the eggs for choice. 

I A selection having lieen imule, he calls 
; attention to the fact that the shell is per- 
I fectly unbroken, and that therefore tlie egg 
j cannot possibly have undergone any prepara- 
I tion. Showing that Ids hands arc empty, lie 
takes the little “hook,” ami with it gently 
1 cracks the small end of the egg. lie jilaces 
it in tlie egg-cup, small end iipjiermost; but 
in this iKisitioQ it is a bad lit, and he ulti- 
j niately turns it over, and places it large end 
j uppermost. The small end, which has just. 

l>een chipped, is noAv doAvnwards, and as he 
I ])resses tlie egg gently doAvn into position 
the ring is nece.ssarily forced partly through 
! the shell. He then proceeds with the trick 
J as aliove described, and if he has been easy 
and unconcerned in Ids movements, not one 
in twenty will remciuljer tliat the egg was 
chifiped at the other end lirst, still less that 
the so doing had anything to do with the 
trick, 

(To be conthiued.) 


T he first visit which tlie sliell-liunter pays, 
as such, to the seaside will Ikj quite an 
event in Ids life, for he will find Ids favourite 
objects present in nurnlier, variety, and 
beauty far greater than is ever the case witli 
the land and fresh-water species, even in the 
mo.st favoured locality. And there are really 
few occupations more fascinating than that 
of hunting for shells in a productive part of 
the coast. Almost at eveiy step one finds 
something newanil uncommon, and the collec¬ 
tion mn.st be perfect indeed that cannot be 
enriched by an hour or tw-o of careful search 
upon the .sands, or an investigation of the 
occasional heaps of shin'de and general rub¬ 
bish that are invariably left by the retreating 
title. ' 

Nor is the collector tied down to the shore 
alone, for he can examine the cliffs, or the 
rocks, or tlie pools,oreven the mud, with every 
chance of making a successful liaul, Avhile, if 
he l>e of a more ambitious turn of mind, and 
can coimimnd the necessary ajiparatus, lie 
can go out in a boat and dredge the sea- ! 
bottom, with the almost absolute certainty of j 
finding numliers of Hpocimens which he Avonld ' 
never obtain in any other manner. So, lie ! 
will never lie at a loss for occupation, and l>e | 
his stay “ by the .sad sea waves ” never .so pro- > 
tracteii, he will seldom feel tliat time hangs j 
lieavily upon Ids liamls, or find that the tide I 
rtowa in and flows out again without leaving | 
treasures in quantities behind it. j 

It is as Avell to set to work .systematically, 
lioAvever, for certain spots are very produc¬ 
tive, while otheiN will never yield a single j 
sjiccinien. It is generally mere waste of , 
time, for examjile, to search the Htretche.s of 
smooth, firm sand Aihich often extend for ' 
hundreds of yards together in some part.s of 
the coast, for there is notiiing to arrest the 
sliells as they are carried along I'V the 
se.a, or to prevent them from being sAvcjit 
liark by the tide whicli brouglit them. Mor 
Avill it answer to Imnt through tlie huge 
masses of seaweed that are often fhroAvn uji 
after a gale, for, althougli the sliells may 
very likely be prc.seut, looking for tlicm is 


OITE, BKITISH SHELLS. 

By Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

Autfior 0 / “ Entomology at the Seaside,” etc. 

PART IV.—SEA SHELLS. 

j very much like searebin*; for the traditional 
! needle in the hundle of nav, and is about as 
: productive of useful results. But a little 
. Knowledge Avill enable the coneliologist at 
once to descry the spot.s which are Avoitli tlie 
trouble of working, and by dint of careful 
Inlxmr be may oBen obtain better results 
from one of these than from an entire inurii- 
j ing of indiscriminate collecting. 

j The most favourable situations of all, upon 
a sandy coast, are the ridges whereof the 
small coal thrown out by jiassing vessels is 
tlie principal constituent, and wliicli some¬ 
times stretcli for yards together after a tolera- 
' bly quiet tide. For .some unexplained reason 
shells are more strongly attracted by these 
coal ridges than by anything else. An ordi- 
nary ridge of shingle, although apparently 
quite as promising, is almost worthless in 
comparison, for the coal Avill often contain 
almost all the .shells to l)e found within a 
radius of fifty or a hundred yards, as though ; 
they were drawn to it by some magnetic 
power. But it requires careful .searching. 
Some shells are cons|)icuou.s enough, and will 
lie seen at once, but others require looking 
for, and not until the entire ridge has been 
examined from end to end, and turned 
thoroughly over, should the collector think 
of pa.ssing on to a fresh locality. 

After a little time the eyes will hecome 
trained to the work, and the collector will 
detect shells, even when walking rapidlv I 
along, just as an entomologist secs a moth 
upon a fence or a beetle ujxm a flower, 
although lie may not be looking for insectsat 
tlie time. This faculty, lioweAcr, is quickly 
lost unles.s the eyes are kept in constant prac- ' 
tice, anil even after an interval of a iiionlh or ■ 
two one generally finds that a good deal ‘ 
more care has to be exercised tlian before. | 

Shingle lieds should he carefully examined 
when coal ridges are not to be found, an<l 
certain shells must bo looked for in sandy 
simts sprinkled with pebbles. Among these 
latter are the e.xqnisite scaUojw, in tlieir ( 
wonderful variety of size and colour, whicli 


' are generally to be found lying expo.sed upon 
! tlie bare sand, and attract the eye at once by 
' their marvellous lieauty. Pools are generally 
I worthy of attention, more especially tho.se 
permanent ones which lie among the rocks, 
and are a sort of happy hunting-ground for 
marine creatures of an descriptions. Search 
these Avith the utmost care. Fish the bottom 
with a small net, hunt through the weed 
wliich fringes the edges as Avell as that which 
grows in the Avater, and CA'en examine the 
surrounding rock itself liefore finally quitting 
the .sixit. Every now and then one comes 
across a ]m)oI Avliose inmates seem almost 
numlierless, and the advancing tide may 
often rlrive the collector away long before he 
has finished his operations. 

Here it may be as well to remark that rock- 
collecting is not always unattended by diffi* 
culfy, and oven, under certain conditions, by 
danger. Not only are the rocks themselve.s- 
always more or le.ss sloping, but the seaAveed 
with whicli they are covered is exceedingly 
slipperv, and unless great care be exercised 
an aAvkward tumble may very Avell be the 
result. And a fall upon a jagged and uneven 
surface is not at all unlikely to result in a 
nasty sprain, or even in a broken limh. Or 
a foot may l»e so firmly jammed into a crevice 
that extrication without help is impossible. 
In eitlier case, the conse<iuences may lie of a 
very serious nature, especially in jdai'es 
where the tide comes rapiuly in, and it there¬ 
fore bclioves all Avho turn their attention to 
rock-collccting to take every care that tlieir 
footing is secure, more particularly if no 
friend l»e near wlio coukl aid them in the 
event of an accident. 

(To be co7Uinued.) 
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A Grand Catch I " 


The Alligator Industry. 

The business of catching and killing 
alligators gives occupation, it is stated in a 
St Louis paper, to manyj^rsons in the soutli 
of the United States. The hide of a large 
alligator is worth one to two dollars. It is 
almost a day's task to skin a large one. 
Alligator oil (which has at hrst a most un¬ 
pleasant smell) is much valued as a remedy 
for rheumatwm. Fishermen sometimes eat 
portions of the animar» Isxly ; the tiesh of 
the tail when cooked is said to l)e like veal 
in look and like pork in taste. Colonel 
Williams some time ago made a contract 
with a fisherman to stock a hole at Spanish 
Fort, known as the alligator ix)nd, for him, 
and in a fortnight he had it stocked with 
lliirty alligators, rangi^ from six inches to 
seven or eiglit feet. Trie mode of capture, 
in which the men showed no fear, was as fol¬ 
lows. Some of the young are caught out 
from where the old one is l>dng, and a strong 
noose is placed, so that she must thrust her 
head in it in emerging. When all is ready, 
the young are allowed to cry out, the old one 
appears, and is caught in the noose. She is 
then dragged round in the water till nearly 
choked, wmen another noose is secured to her 
tail, and she is firmly strapped, stomach 
dowTiward, on a wide Doard. Her head Is 
then fastened to the boat, the noose round her 
neck is removed, and she is towed away after 
her young have l>een placed in the skiff. 
Young ones are bought by dealers from two 
to four dollars a dozen, if not over a foot in 
length. They fetch a much higher price 
when retailed, as they are hard to keep alive. 
There is an increase in the selling price of 
fifty cents to one dollar for every adaitional 
foot over a certain length. Alligators sixteen 
or eighteen inches long are often found by 
dozens in shallow water, and they may be 
handled witliont trouble, pro>’ide(i the old 
one does not take alarm. Most alligator- 
fishers arc usually turtle-hunters as well. 


f mllinfj out the animals from boles with a 
looked pole. 


“ Warspitb” Bovs. 

At the annual court of governors of the 
Marine Society, held at the offices, 54^, 
Bishops^ate Street Within, on February 4th, 
the Earl of Romnev, President, in the cliair, 
the report presented by the committee wa.s full 
of interest. It stated that eleven medals had 
]>een presented to old “ Warspite ” boys for 
exemplary conduct and gootl service at sea. 
Of these, eight were in the Royal Navy, 
having served over five vears, and three in 
the merchant service, having completed their 
four years’ apprenticeship or three years’ ser¬ 
vice. It seems that at the close of the last 
year the numlier of boys fed, clothed, and 
trained by the Marine Society since its founda¬ 
tion, and sent to sea in the Royal and Mer¬ 
cantile navies, exceeded sixty thousand. Of 
this number, over twenty-seven thousand two 
hundred had lieen draued into the Royal 
Na>y. One hundred and forty-seven Iwys 
had learned to swim during the season at 
the Society’s bath at Charlton, ami arrange¬ 
ments have been recently made whereby 
every boy before being sent to sea will be 
taught the art of swimming. 


A H.\t Indeed! 

Boys at our large schools get tolerably 
familiar with varieties in hats, but the last 
new thing in this needful headgear would 
seem to l)eat all that has gone before it, and 
is scarcely likely to be equalled by anytliing 
that can follow after. Herr Luders, of Gor- 
litz, has patented “ a photographic hat or, 
as we ought rather to say, a photographing 
hat. The novel head-di*ess contains in its 
upper part a small photographic apparatus 
and a number of prepared plates. In the 


front of the hat there is a small circular 
opening, behind M hich the lens is fixed. By 
means of a string on the outside of the hat 
its wearer, whenever he finds himself enjoy¬ 
ing a pleasant view or attended by an agree¬ 
able |>ers(>n, can instantaneously photograph 
the landscaiie, the lady, or the gentleman 
unconsciously within range of his instru¬ 
ment. 


Tuskers in Ceylon. 

It wiW be interesting to those of our 
readers who have a fondness for sport, espe- 
ciall^y “big game,” to know that we have 
received ^larticulars of an elephant recently 
shot at Kirindi, in Ceylon, carrying, or rather 
which did carr}', tusks feet four inches 
long. As we' understand that thi.s head is 
being sent as an exliibit at the Ceylon Court 
of tiie forthcoming Indian and Colonial Ex- 
liibition, our readers may have an opportu¬ 
nity of viewing the ivory and skull of this 
fine old “ tusker ” for themselves. Tliis will 
form a very practical answer to those critics 
who, when a certain Ceylon hunting story 
appeared in our last volume, expressed 
the opinion that “tuskers” were never met 
with in Ceylon. 


Our Sailors. 

Mr. Griffiths, of the Bristol Seamen’s Mis¬ 
sion, has published some rather startling 
statisties. In September, 13^, half the 
I sailing tonnage in the world and about two- 
I tliirds of the steamers plied under the British 
flag, but the numbers of British seamen em¬ 
ployed continue to decrease. In 1874 there 
were 15,812 apprentices sen'ing; there are 
DOW' about 1,000. Of Eaglisli merchant sea¬ 
men tliere are now' 40,000, but the foreigners 
number 160,000 ; so that 80 per cent, of the 
hands on board our 6)iii)s< are not British 
subjects. 
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¥l)e Ov:t\ ‘Pafei‘. 


WORID-FAMOTJS MEN. 


SIR WILLI.VM -VRMSTRONCl. 

I N tlic year 183o a young lawyer of six-and- ’ His father was a solicitor, and intended I to t!ie wild Allenlicad M<x>rs among the 
twenty was travelling tlirougli tlie l»ean- him to follow the same jmdcs.sion, so that load ?nines, two thousand feet and more 
tifni district of ('raven, in Eiisteju Yorksliire, these early signs of mechanical ingenuity aliovo tho sea. In ilje suinincr he took it 

■wiien Iko suddenly lietlumght himself of were looketl u|ion a.s mere amusement, and with Inm to the coa.st, and tlicrc between 

putting to some use the various mountain ’ in no wise taken as showing the true | three and si.v in tiie morning would the ex- 

rills wliich descending the deep slopes of the Itent of the lad's active mind. “ Friends ' ])erimenting go on. 1 he gun was u small 
hills ©xi)ended their energy in the production and relatives h‘)ught meclianical toys for ! «>ne, only a 3-]iounder, and its size j)rovoked 
of streaks of f«>ain, thereby adding to the the little prisoner, but they could not ' a greeting of derision, “ Merely a iMi|>guii! 

l>eautyof the landscai>e, hut fulfilling no jmr. • bring themselves to regard with unmixed [ M hut can i>e the use of a toy like that? 

j«)so i>f utility.” Working away at this idea ‘ satisfaction his mania u>r pulling them to Hut the inventor wa.s not to l>e jeered 
<luring Ids leisure hours, he produced a nuMlel pieces. Witli liiin this was a matter of simple ; down. He .set bi work and prtHiuced a 
of a hydraulic crane which he exhibited to investigation not to lie resisted ; to them it , o-pouiider, and this was .so Ruccessful that 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of looked much more like pure mischief. Wlieu he was authorised by tlie W ar (mice to build 
Newcastlo-on-Tyne. No further progress was tlie cold winds had gone and the atmosphere i an 18-poiin<ler, whicli stood all the tests so 
made in the matter, however, until 1S4.>, ' was tempered with sunshine, he was allowed j satisfactorily that ojMKisition ceased. The 
wlien as solicitor to the conijiany that pro- to leave the house, and wouhl often pay a ' invention was deemed of such value that liie 
Tiosed to supply Newcastle with water fnmi ' vi.sit to the establishment of his maternal j Government were willing to give almost any 
vVhittle Dean, an opyiortunity oflcreil for him grandfather, who was a huihler ; anil in the 1 compen.sation for the jiatents that the inven- 
to make trial of a lull-sized siKJcimen of his ' joiners’ shop there, wliere Uhl John Fordy ' tor chose to name, but thinking more of the 
invention. was the pn^siding genius, young Arm.strong honour than tlie emolument, lie iiatriotically 

Tlie exi'erimental crane was erected on ' would siienil hour after hour in working out handed over to Ills country all the patent 
Newcastle (^uay, and liecamc an attraction las mechanical notions, vvitli wonderful pa- j riglits free of charge, in ^knowled;:ment 
for engineers from all parts of the country, lienee and industry, for though as yet nis he was aiipointed engineer of nfled omuance 
Mr. Hartley, fur instance, came from the vision had not extended 1>eyoml the realm of i and placed in charge of the manufacture of 
Liver|»ool D«K‘k« to have a look at it—ven,' toyland, lie showed the true s]»irit of inven- ' his own guns Ixith at W oolwich and Elswick ; 
much against his will. He found tho crane tion in all he undertook, and improved upon while as a further recognition ho wa« made a 
lifting ca-sks out of a ship’s hold. After inost of the toys that were presented to ; C R-received the hmioiir of knightluxxi. 
watching with astonishment the swift ami him. SometinieH he would pretend to assist , , Gf tiio enduring ment of Ins invention it 
graceful movements of the machine as it Old John in tlie regular work of joinering, > is sutlicient for ils to sav that all the ordnance 
picked up the hogsheads and laid them on and, happy in tho thonglit that he was ren- tlie vvorld is now built uj» on the prin- 
the miay, he turned to the keeper—“ Hy- dering useful service, would look up into tlie ciido he intrmluccd, that pnncijde lieing tho 
draulic Jtu'k ” was his nickname—and said, ' face of the old workman, and ask with an i huiMing up the gun in layers, emh m a state 
“You have got a queer machine there; earnest gravity there w.as no mistaking, How , of tension to lie^in with, rirst there is a 
where are all the wheels? ” much money do you think I could eani, ' steel tube carefully turned ; on to this tulie 

“ There are none,” was the reply. John? The kindly joiner liad to confess this is slipjied a ring which, when owd, is tw 

“ But wliat makes it move tlien?” i to l»c a question liieyond the jwwer of his small to pass oyer it, but vyluch, when licatt^, 

“ It goes by water underground, said ; answering, but as lie scanned the pale face exjiands, and is slipjied int<> jKisitiou, grip¬ 
sack. and transparent hands of the little work- J'iiig the tube ''ilh tremendous foi^ as it 

“Do you ever let a cask fall?” asked man, ami called him his canny bairn, lie ' cools. Uver tins rin;i another heate<l nngis 
Hartley. I would smilingly encourage him to furtlier 

“Oh, vest but T picks it up afore it touches efforts, much as he de.siionded regarding the a<lded until the gun is complete. Jlio 
the ground.’* lad’s health.” ! J-ing lits on as the tyre fit.s on a wheel, the 

“ You are not clever enough for that.” said I Young Armstrong safely weathered tlie shrinkage giving tiie requisite strengih. 
tlie engineer, who still thought very little of storms of childhoixl, and on coming to man’s Gun.s dave grown trcmendouslv .since the 
the cmne's iiowors. Hut Jack was a wide- , estate duly followed in the footsteps of his (himean war days, ami among the nionste^ 
awake Nortnumhrian, ami knew what he father, until, as we have seen, the triumph ; now lieing mmle at Kl.^wick are the hundred- 
was alHuit, so lie hesitated not to answer. ' of his crane ted him in 1847 to leave the law • and-ten toimei-s for H.M.s. HentMiw, eacli of 
“ Wlint will von stand if I show you ?” 1 and start tlie great work.s at El.swick. For ^vhich will be over forty feet long, with a 

Wliat Mr. llartley replied wo know not, i two or tlirce years, however, tho undertaking ' thickness of metal in hvo nngs amounting to 
hut Jack instantly ran a cask up to the made hut little progress, and tlie huge Tyne-i R These guns have a jiowacr- 

highest jMiint of the crane and let it down side engineering estahlisliment that now ern- chamlier twenty-one inclies in diameter, hold- 
with .such a rush tliat it seemefl as though | ploys its ten tliou.sand men, and extends for ing fHX)lh. of powder, and are expected to 
the hogshead would be sma-slied to pieces on , more than a mile along the river hank, owes send a 17 cwt. sliell a dislan^ of over hinr- 
the stones. He checked the fall just in its rapid growth to Sir William’s next great teen miles 1 By them shells can lie nre<i 
time, liowever, and the astonished engineer ^ invention, that of the gun that beam Ills name, 'dean over London, and Hampstead Heatli 
.saw’ tiic cask stojijied motioiiless an inch from in 18.)4. 1 iMiinhartlcd from M oohyich ! 

the ground! He was convinced at once, j The Crimean war was then in full Rwing, . , Gf the many otlier inventions of Sir >\il- 
aiid walked oft' to the inventor to tell him I and the news from it was most eagerly >vaite<l ! Ham Arm.strong. that of the hydro-electnc 
tlie crane was just the thing he wanted for ' for and discussed. The battle of lukernian, I mr.chine, which chiefly gained him bis fellow. 
Ills works at JdverpcMil. ' great victory as it was, had Ixjcn Rtiihijomly f*b'P of tlie Iloyal Society, is jx;rhaji« the liest 

The success of tlie crane was snch that ‘ fouglit, and the result hung in Rusiien.se known. When the Hnlish Association for 
the inventor aliandoned ilic pr<»fes}<ion to ; until our two 18-ponnder guns W’ere brought | tbe Advancement of Science visited New- 
whicli he had lieen trained. The solii-ilor i up to bear on the Uussians. Tlie sujierior , castle in 1863, Sir Willinni Amistreng was 
Iweame an engineer. He liad at last found range of the.se hc.avv guns, wldch had only its ]iresident, and it was in Ins aihlrev-s that 
tlie work for which he wa.s most litleil. I lieon got into misition with great difticulty, ! attention was called to the wasteful 

Frtmi the earlie.st days of his childhoo<l hacl proved decisive, and they liecamo quite in which the nation was using its coal which 

W'illiam Armstrong hail i*een inventing and ^ famous. ICvery one was talking of tlie two led to the inquiry of tho Koval (-<»mims.sion. 

contri\ ing',, and astonisliing his friends and gams that luul hchavetl ihomseTve.s so well, i In his inlroductoiy remarks he then fiireibL\ 
relatives vt’ith hi.s curious ingenuities. He j anti the Klswick engineer interesting him- ! pointeil out how “ tho ]thih)sophical mind oi 
was not a strong Imy. and to keep himself j self in tlie matter proceeded to see if he could [ (George Stephensfui, imanled by tlieorelical 
in liealth he liatl to refnain indoors during ' not invent consiilorably lighter ordnance of knowletlgc, rightly saw that coal w’as the 
tlie w inter months, finding w fiat pastime he I similar range. Hilling hatl lieon Kuece-s.sful j embodiment ot jMiwer onginally (wrived fnmi 
couM. riie pastime ho Hiose wa.s making ' with small arms, why not try it with cannon, j the sun. Iliat small }M?ncilof .solarradiation 
and br*».aking and re-making; and for hours and why should not wrought iron l>e used so j whicli i.s arreste*! by our |danet. and which 
together he would hu'‘y himself with liis as to pnMiuce a ligliter wcaixin than wa-s ’ constitutes less than the ‘J,(XK)-nulhonlU jiart 
cranks and springs ami wheels, trying every jwisrihle Avith oast metal? » I of tlie total energy sent forth from the ^”ti, 

combination he could think of to make the ! Tlie first Armstrong gun wa.s started ' must he regarded as the ^roAver which eimble«i 

Avhetds go round and <lo something. When | building in Decemlier, and it wa.s the plants of the carlmniferrms porJ'.Ml to 

in his sixth year he used to amuse himself hy remly for firing in April of the next year, wrest tlie oarbon they required trom tlio 
setting a numlier of old sjunning-wbeels in Before it avjus subniitled to the Goveniment oxygen Avith which it wa.s c«inihine<l. and 

motion hy nieans of W'eight.s descending on it urnlenA'ent another year’s e.xperimenting. evontnally to dcjiosit it as the .solid nmtenal 

.strings from top to hott<mi <»f his f.ather’s To avoid accident and to keep his secret of I'o.al. In our day the reunion «il that 

lnm.se down the Avell of the st.aircase. Tlicse ^ from being discovered prematurely, the in- carbon with oxygen restores the energy c\- 
Avheels avouM, as tlie cn.se might l*e, aft'onl [ ventor usc<l to carry on Ids gun trials at all pcmlcd in tlie fonner poM'oss, nml thus we 

the motive jiower to drive liw motlcl pumps [ sorts of strange hours in all sorts of odd are eiiaUcd to utilise tiic-poAvcr originally 

and conuiiills. j places. Frequently he would be oft'Avith it «U*rivcd trom the luminous centre ol our 
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planfttary system. But the agency of the 
•sun in originating coal does not stop at this 
point. In every period of geological historj’ 
the waters of the ocean have been lifted hy 
tlie action of the sun and precipitated in rain 
u]>on the earth. This lias given rise to all 
tliose sedimentary actions hy whicli mineral 
sulwtances have been collected at particular 
localities, and then (lejxisited in a stratitied 
form witli a protecting cover to nreservethern 
for future use. Tlie j»ha.se of the earth’s ex¬ 
istence enitable for the extensive formation 
of coal appears to have passed away for ever, 


but the quantity of that invaluable iniueml 
wliich lijus been stored up throughout the 
globe for our benefit is sufficient (if used dis¬ 
creetly) to serve the purjKises of the human 
race for tliousamls of years. Turning, how¬ 
ever,to our own particular country, and con¬ 
templating the rate at which we are expend¬ 
ing tliese seams of coal wliich yield the best 
quality of fuel, and can lie worked at the 
least expense, we shall find much cau.se for 
anxiety. Tlie greatne.ss of England inuoli 
dei>enda uj>on tlie superiority of her coal in 
clieapness and quality over that of other 
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nations; liut we have already drawn from 
our choicest mines a far larger quantity of 
coal than has been rai.sed in all other jiaris of 
the world put together, and the time is not 
remote when we shall have to encounter tlie 
disadvantages of increased cost of working 
and diiiiinislied value of produce.” 

Since these words were sjxiken immense 
progress lias been made in economising fuel, 
both for manufacturing and domestic pur¬ 
poses ; an<i the nation owes much to tlie 
S'ewoastle address for the check tliat lias 
thus been put on the wasting of its treasures. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH 


T iie Pocltrt Run.—Wc hope that the reader's 
fowl-nin is now in apple-pie order—fowls Layinp 
and fowls sittlnij. with young chickens galore. Read 
Last month's DoiNOs; and if you have the number for 
March 28,1885, read the DoiNOS there also. Our object 
ia, in these papers, not to repeat, but to be a repository 
of hints from year to year. Many thing* we say may 
be no news for onr old friends, but even they must ' 
remember that we have a constant influx of new \ 
readers, and it would not do to forgot them. 

Thr Pigeoxrt.—E xperience brings knowledge, and , 
experience in the plgeon-loft is easily gnined. Why, I 
the very parent blnls themselves seem to talk to one 
in the breeding season. “^ly wants are being at- i 
tended to,’’ the hen appears to tell you, speaking with 1 
her eyca. " I have the best of masters and a jewel of | 
a husband, and all I do want is a little quiet, and tilings : 
will go ou swiniralngly.** 

So we trust they do with you. reader. The young of 
the pigeon being fed from half-digested food by the , 
parents, do not require much attention, unless very 1 
tender indeed. >Iany fancy pigeons will not feed the I 
young, and then what are called feeders are employed | 
—Alltwerps, for example. 

Do not have any immated or ‘‘orra" birds in your 
loft or pigeonry; they only do mischief. During the ' 
season, if you have several jiairs mated, you will find ' 
that the numbers in your loft will increase to the 
veiT?a of overcrowding, .This must not he permitted. 

If possible, have a spare loft, and at five weeks old — 
when they can feed tnetnaelves—remove the young in 
here. 

One of the results of too early mating, especially if 
the weather be cold, is n kind of debility that results 
in egg-lxiund. It is accompanied usually with pam- , 
lysis of the limbs. We think it is Mr. Wright who 
recommends a teaspoonfiil of treacle. This is good, I 
and acts as an aperient; but a drop or two of olive.oil 
<warm) in this respect will facilitate matter*, and save 
a valu.ible pigeon. Give some hemp-seed. Cold often 
attacks pigeons in the spring-time, especially weakly 
birds. Take great core of draughts, and bathe the , 
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eyes of the bird three times a day with a little warm 
milk and water. 

The Aviart.—C ontinue to give egg and bread¬ 
crumb. Keep all quiet and clean. Give the ordinary 
canary seed* OvS well as the egg-fooiL and a little green 
food also. If the weather continues cold, a morsel of 
sugar will do good. 

Sometimes there comes to a house a pUgue of rats 
and mice, and some may find their way luio the aviary 
or bird-room, and a precious lot of mischief they can 
do. As to rats, many may be trapped if the trap be 
carefully concealed. Caustic soda (very chemi) may he 
ut in all the holes, and chloride of lime. Tlie former 
listers their feet, and makes them so painful that 
they depart. It is best for cellars, and must never be 
put in places where cats, fowls, or dogs can reach It. 
Mice will get into bird-cages and eat tlie seed. It has 
been recommende^l to have a false wire bottom about 
three Inches above the ordinary one, aud on tlie latter 
to scatter poisoned seed. The mice enter through the 
bars, eat, and die. 

Foreign Birps —Tlie fact that we have of late 
months thrown our foreign-bird fanciers overboard 
has been troubling us. We purpose, then, for the rest 
of the year, to say something every month alwut 
foreign aviary favourite.s. What say you to the avnda- 
vat to liegin with? These tiniest of perchers, or next 
to the tiniest, are beautiful, lively, coaxing wee pets, 
and have a sweet wee song of their own. They like 
warmth, and breed lu confluement, and eut chiefly 
millet and canary seed, and insects. Give plenty of 
food, and always an abundance of fresh, pure water. * 

The Rabbitry.—I n the Doings for Last April we 
recommended the keeping by country' boys of seml- 
wilil rabbits—a warren, in fact. We would like to 
know if any boys, young or old, have adopted our sug¬ 
gestion. 

Continue to feed well, especially rabbits with young. 
Take core how you touch or even look at the 'latter. 
It is not too late W purchase stock rabbits; but let us 


warn you to get young, strong, healthy rabbits, clean 
in skin and lively-looking, and with a good prise p€<H 
gree if possible, but do not take every cue's word for 
the latter. 

THE Kennel.—N ever neglect a dog's water-dish, 
nor his dinner aud breakfast. Two fairly good feeds 
a day will be enough. Keep oil his surroundings dry 
aud clean, and never let him enter his kennel with a 
wet coat. 

Domestic Pets.—Goats.— We spoke last month 
about Nanny's house. Of course you must have a littliN 
manger. This need not be more than a foot from the 
ground. Bolton aud Paul, of Norwich, we believe, 
supply them, though we are not sure. Higher uji 
have a rack so arranged that there can be no waste of 
fodder, for goats are not over provident. Plenty of 
dry bedding is essential. Peat mould would do capi¬ 
tally with a little rough hay or straw on top. More 
about goats next month. Meanwhile we are open to 
answer any questions ou the subject. 

The Kitchen anp Flower Garden. — "We dearly 
like to see the oUl-fashioiied comblnatlou kitchen and 
flower garden. If you have such, keep the walks clean 
now, the borders free from weeds, and neatly raked. 
Rveiy flower in ordinary compass; none should tres¬ 
pass on neighbours. Attend to the edging, and cut 
useless wood from gooseberry asd currant hushes. 
Ou damp day.s weed the beds, aud thin as soon as the 
seoiUings are tall enough. Keep on sowing, and get a 
little bed of greens ready. 

The Window Garden. — You will now have a fine 
show of spring flowers. A word about the soil. The 
iHist and wliolesomest is half fibrous loam and half a 
mixture of leaf mould and old manure, or it may lie 
good garden mould witli old manure and some sand. 
It should be moderately firm. See that your outside 
window-biixes are well drained. Drainage-holes are to 
he covered with broken flower-pots, broken bricks, and 
rubble. Water well aud do not crowd year flowers, or 
they will not thrive. 


THE “BOY’S OWN” GORDON MEMORIAL FITND. 


£ 8. d. 

Previously acknoudedged .. 327 4 8 
Anonymous (Flonfleur) .. 0 10 

January 12.—C. H. Bagot (London, N.W.), 

2s.; Hamilton P. Lyne (Southsea), Is. Cd. 0 3 0 
January 14.—Collected by Ernest V. Doll 
(Lon<lon, s.w.), 10s.; Thos. ifitchell, Is.; 
Anonymous, Is. ; F. H. C. Barton (Wel¬ 
lington), 2s. Od. . 0146 


January 15. — R. J. T., 2e. Od.; Lucy E. 

Metcalfe (Scarborough), lls.; Ernest J. 

Williams (LiverpoolX Is. Otl.; Pulwar, 

James, and Fred Skipwerth (Tunbridge 

W ells), 5s.10 0 

January 18.—Collected by W. F. .Jackson 
(Kiilala, exx M.iyo), lls. Cd.; Collected by 
R. Taver (Cambcrley), Os. Sd. : Collected 
by Walter Knowles (Liverpool), lOs. .. 17 9 

January 10.—A. C. Holder (Famham), Is.; 

E. L. Grlbblo (Clifton), Is. ; A. II. Under¬ 
wood (Rugby), Is.; F. Heather (Loudon, 

w.), is.0 4 0 

January 21.-G. F. Bell (Dublin) .. ..010 

January 23.—Collected by Fred. Hamilton 
(Belfast) .. .. ,. 0 10 0 


{Contributions received vp to February 15, 1886.) 

£ 8. d. 

January 20.~II, P. (Salisbury). 23.: Amy 
Hartley (Wyke), Is.; Alfred OUy (Wim¬ 
bledon), Is. Gd.: Card! (t'ardfgan), Is. .. 0 5 C 

Januarj' 28.—Collected by Albert Kendall 
(Bath), 40. 7d.: Collected by H. >V. Ed- 
wards (Lewisham), 13s.; A. H. Under¬ 
wood (Rugby). Is. (By a printer’s error 
Master Underwood was represented in 
I our Ia.st list as having collected la. M., 

Avhereiis it should have been £1 Is. Tlie 
totals, however, were not affected, as the 
latter sum was entered in our hooks at 
the time of receipt, and was accounted for 
in the cast-up.] Collected by Theo. Ritchie 
(Coupar-Angus), lOs. Cd.; W. E. Gwillim 
(T,ondoD. E.C.), 28. : Collected by E. T. 

Ktssell (London, s.F. ), Is.1 12 1 

; January 29. ~ Collected by S. J. Oatley 
' (Hazelwood), Sa.; From the Boys of Twy- 
well School (collected by Alfred Gray), in 
memory of General Gordon’s Bojoum 
amongst them, 7s. 3d.; Collected by.res8e 
Wood (Siiudbock), 7s.: Collected by E. 

Pallin (Weston-suj^er-Mare), £1 8s.; Col¬ 
lected by N, T. Cowle (Leytonstonc), 
lls. 4d..3 17 


£ s. d. 


February 1.—True Blue . 0 10 

February 2.—J. H. N.0 i 0 


February 8.—Collected by T. Bodley (Rugby) 0 16 6 
February 5.—Collectetl by J. P. do Castro 
(Brighton), 10s.; Collected by Handd Hill 
(Birmingham), 3s. 4d. (3s. Od., less 2d. 
postage); Collected by John W. Cham¬ 
pion (Dtirsley), 53. 6d.: Harold T. W. War- 
rell (Ventnor), Is.: Collected by S. K. 

Hauuam (London, E.), 5s. 1 4 10 

February 8.—H. A. Betts (Salisbury). Is.; 

S. H. S. (Eastbourne), 2s.; W. lI.Naxuders 

(London, S.W.), is.0 4 0 

February 9.—W. G, (Livescy). 2a.; Coliceted 
hy Joseph Ilaywanl (W'iston Hall), 9a. : 

Collected by Cutlibert J. Eccles (Lancas¬ 
ter). £2.2 :i 0 

February 12.—Collected by Allan Hodges 

(Redhill).. .. 0 10 0 

February 15.—F. G. Hayward (Dover), 

2a. Cd.; U. .M. K. (Clifton), 103.; Gilbert 

Elliot(.■Jheflldd). 2s.. .. 0 11 0 

Carried forward .. .. £3-12 8 5 
















ULomsironlimce. 


Chemicts.—V our best plan wouM !>(» to accept 
a situation at Bristol as dispenser, ami 
arrange to attend the lectures at the medicat 
school there. We say Bristol, as it is the 
nearest larRe town to you. The cost you 
could ascertain by applying to the autho* 
nties. The fees vary. 

J. P. L-—Perhaps it was "Mariana of the 
’• of whom Lord Teuuysou 

She only said, 'My life is dreary— 

He conieth not!' she saiu : 
said, I am aweary, aweary— 
would that I were dead ! ’" 

It may be " very vulgar," but there must be 
other instances of “she aaid ” following 

J. Waller.—T he I'nitcd States have not a 
Urge navy. They do not require it; they 
have 1)0 colonies to protect, nor sea routes 
to guard. They can grow enough food to 
feed tlieir people, and we c.'umot—and that 
is the end of the matter. Why argue where 
argument must end in disaster f Were 
the British Navy to he doubled it would 
olill be disproportionate to the mer¬ 
chant shipping 
that look to 
it for protec¬ 
tion. 


Liuft Boarp —Tlio inside of yoor board is designed 
for backgammon. 

S. MiLTCN.—Tlie " fourth of the Month" is due to the 
fact that most commercial hills are dated on the 
first of a month, and the three days' grace lieing 
added, they fall due on the fourth. On the "Stock 
Exchange settling days" nearly all dealings arc 
settled up. On “Consols days" only Consols ore 
uiljusteU. 


CURIOUS.—The Blnecoat boys hare a cap, shaped some¬ 
thing like a tuckered muffin, but it is au ugly and 
inconvenient that it is never worn. 

W. SroTT.—Thanks; but the matter is now answeretl, 
and over. >Ve had replies from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

C. J, CouPLANP.—We do not think you could get a 
trustM'orthy instrument for the price. For an ordi¬ 
nary violin you should pay at least two pounds. 


S. T. OCTIRE. —A " limited " mail U so called because it 
consists of a flxed number of carriages. The number 
of p.'iBsengers is thus "limited." N'o matter how 
many applicants theie may be for tickets, the book¬ 
ing is stopped when sufficient have paid to fill the 
train. 

0. H. Melrosk.—F or red ftre take one part each of 
nitre, sulphur, and luiphtirot of antimony, and five 
parts of dried nitrate of strontium. For blue Are 
mix twenty-eight parts of chlorate of potash with 
twenty-seven parts of nitre, and fifteen parts each of 
sulphur, sulphate of potash, and amrooiiia-suinhatn 
of copper. For green tire mix seven iMuis eacn of 
charcoal and sutphorct of arsenic with forty-two of 
sulphur, ninety-three of chlorate of potash, and two 
hundred and fifty of nitrate of boryUrs. For a list of 
tire couipoaitiona see our February part for 1883— 

Vol. V., page 256. It is much cheaper, and far safer, 
to buy your fires ready made. 

, Mutual.— 1. If a man die without having made a will, 
and leave wife and children, the property is divided 
into thinU—one going to the wife and the other two 
to the children. If the children are dead their 
shares go to their lineal descendants. Be^re taking 
any step in the matter you should consult a soli¬ 
citor. You will have to employ a solicitor before 
you can complete the business, and you wlU find it 
cheaper to do so at first. 2. When the inebme-tax 
was first imposed in 1798 it was at the rate of ten 
per cent, on all incomes over £200, snd there was a 
sliding scale for Incomes between £200 and £60. 
From 1855 to 1857 the rate was sixteenpence in the 
pound; from 1874 to 1876 It was only twopence ^ 
the pound. 

NT. S. T.—If you cannot catch the rats and mice, hang 
the seeds up along a horizontal rope, and at ea^ 
end of the rope string on two or three discs, like 
canister-tops or toy wheels, and let them spin rcmiid 
easily. When the rat advances along the rope he K 
cliccked by the disk, and the instant he attempts tO 
climb it it slips round, and off he goes into a bucket 
l^eneath. , » 

N*. R. A.—1. The winners of the Queen’s Prize at Wlm*' 
btedoi) for the Inst fifteen yearn have been Uutn. - 
phrles, Humphry, Michie, Menzios, Atkinaon, Pearse. , 
Pullman, Jamieson. Kae, Tnylor, Ferguson, Beck, » 
Law'mnco, Mackay, and Gallant. Uf these Michie, * 
Menzies, Rae, Ferguson, Lawrance, and ilackay 
were .Scots. 2. Scotland has not won the EIcbo 
shield since 1S70. ^ 

Saxon.—A person’s legal name is Uiat by '* 
which, he was registered, or of w hich ho ha* 'y 
given due notice by advertisement in a re-^ . 
cognised form. Any other names he may .» 
adopt are mere aliases, but there is no* 
piinisliment or penalty for — 
them. 

Slipe Rest.—You could not do better 
than send to the Britannia Company, 
Colchester, for their price list of 
Istlies. For high-class work, re¬ 
gardless of expense, yon should 
apply to iloltzapfel, of Charing 
Cross. ^ 

Brother Jonathan. — You 
can get silkworms’., eggs at 
Slaymnker's, in C6vent Gar¬ 
den Market *' 

I 

ONE WHO HAS TAKEN IN, eto., eto.- UaU you-lwd care¬ 
fully you would have seen the rcmorl^Vas in a 
quotation. We arc well acquainted. ■*' ^th Mark 
N’apier 8 work and the other works froitfi>vhich you 
derive your information. 

Military.—Y ou would have to risejlgher than a 
corporal before you would get pronioUon from the 
• ranks. (■/ 

X. Y. Z.—You get the best guides at the Government 
offices. That for Mouth Australia bat Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, s.w. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ri\) practised woodsmen like Whitewing 
and Big Tim it wa.s as easy to follow 
the track of Little Tim as if hi.s steps had 
been taken through newly-fallen snow, 
although very few and slight were the 
marks left on the green moss and 
rugged ground over w hich the hunter 
had passed. 


I Six picked Indians accompanied the 
Prairie Chief, and these marched in single 
tile, each treading in the footsteps of the 
' man in front with the utmost care. 

I At first the party maintained absolute 
I silence. Tlieir way lay for some distance 
I along the margin of the brawling stream 
I which drained the gorge at the entrance 


of which Tim’s Folly stood. The scenery 
around them was wild and savage in the 
extreme, for the higher they ascended 
the narrower became the gorge, and the 
masses of rock which had fallen from 
the frowning cliffs on either side had 
.strewn the lower ground with shapeless 
blocks, and so impeded the natural flow 
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of the little stream that it became, as 
it were, a tormented and foaming 
cataract. 

At tlie head of tlie gorge the party 
came to a pass or height of land through 
which they went with caution, for al¬ 
though no footsteps of man had thus far 
been detected ly their keen eyes, save 
tho.se of Little Tim, it was not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that foes might 
he lurking on the other side of the pass. 
No one, Tiowever, was discovered, and 
when they emerged at the other end of 
the pass it was plain that, as Big Tim 
remarked, the coast was clear, for from 
their commanding position they could 
see iui immea.surable distance in front of 
them, over an unencumbered stretch of 
land. 

The view from this point was indeed 
stupendous. The vision seemed to range 
not only over an almost limitless world 
of forests, lakes, and rivers—away to 
where the haze of the horizon seemed to 
melt with them into space—hut, beyond 
that, to where the great backbone of 
the new world rose sharp, clear, and 
gigantic above the mists of earth, until 
they reached and mingled with the fleecy 
clouds of heaven. To judge from their 
glittering eyes, even the souls of the not 
very demonstrative Indians were touched 
by the scene. As for the Prairie Chief, 
who had risen to the perceptions of the 
new life in Christ, he nalted and stood 
for some moments as if lost in contem- 

g lation. Then, turning to the young 
unter at his side, said, softly, 

“ The works of the Lord are great.” 

“ Strange,” returned Big Tim, “ that 
you should use the very same words that 
rve heard my daddy use sometimes, 
Avhen we’ve come upon a grand view like 
that.” 

“Not so strange wlien I tell you,” 
replied 'Whitewing, “ that these are 
words from the Book of Manitou, and 
that your father and I learned them to¬ 
gether long ago from the Preacher who 
now lies w ounded in your hut.” 

“ Ay, ay! Datldy didn’t tell me that. 
He’s not h.alf so given to serious talk as 
you are. Whitewing, though I’m, free to 
•admit that he does take a tit o’ that .sort 
now an’ again, and seems raither fond of 
it. The fact is I don't quite understand 
diuldy. He puzzles me.’’ 

“ Perhaps Leetil Tim is too much given 
to fun when he talks with Big Tim,’’ sug¬ 
gested tlie red chief, gravely, hut with a 
slight twinkle inliise.yes which told that 
he was not quite destitute of Little Tim's 
weakness—or strength, as the reiider 
chooses! 

After a brief halt the part.y descended 
the slone which led to the elevated 
valley tliey had now reached, and, having 
iiroceeded a few miles, again came to a 
lialt liec.ause the ground liiul become so 
rocky that the trail of the hunter w.as 
lost. 

Ordering the young men to .spread 
tliem.scives over the ground. Whitewing 
vent with Big Tim to searcli over the 
irdge of a neighbouring eminence. 

" It is as I e.xpectcd,” he said, coming 
i > a sudden stand and iiointing to a faint 
1 :ark on tlie turf. Lcctil Tim lias taken 
(!ie short cut to the Lopstick Hill, but I 
( innot guess the rea.son why.” 

nig Tim was down on hi.s knees exa¬ 
mining tlie footprints attentii el.v. 

“ Diuldy’s futt an’ no mistake,” lie s.aid, 
using slowly. “I'd know the print of 
is heel among a tliou-sand. He's got a 
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sort o’ swagger of his own, an' puts it 
down with a crash as if lie wanted to 
leave liis mark wherever lie goes. IVe 
often tried to cure him o’ that, but he’s 
incurable.” 

“ I liave observed,” returned the cliief, 
witlj, if possible, increased gravity, “that 
many sons are fond of trying to cure 
their fathers ; also, that they never suc¬ 
ceed” 

Big Tim looked quickly at his com¬ 
panion, and laughed. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “thedaddies have 
a good go at us in youth. It’s but fair 
that we should have a turn at t/iem after¬ 
wards.” 

A sliarp signal from one of the young 
Indians in the distance interrupted fur¬ 
ther converse and drew' them away to see 
what he had discovered. It was obvious 
enough—the trail of the Blackfoot In¬ 
dians retiring to the mountains. 

At first Big Tim’s heart sank, for thi.s 
discovery, coupled wdth the nrolonged 
absence of his rather, suggested the fear 
that ho had Ix^en waylaicland murdered. 
But a further examination led them to 
think—at least to hope—that the savages 
had not observed the hunter’s trail, owing 
to his having diverged at a point of the 
track farther down, where tlie stony 
nature of the ground rendered trail-find¬ 
ing, as we have seen, rather difficult. 
Still, there was enough to fill the breasts 
of both son and friend with anxiety, and 
to induce them to push on thereafter 
swiftly and in silence. 

Let us once again take flight ahead of 
them, and see what the object of their 
anxiety is doing. 

True to his promise to try his best, the 
dauntless little liunter had nroceeded 
alone, as before, to a part of the moun- 
tain region where he knew from past 
experience that grizzlies were to be easily 
found. Tlierc he made his preparations 
for a new eflbrt on a different plan. 

The sjiot lie selected for liis enterprise 
was an ojien space on a bleak hillside., 
where the trees were scattered and com¬ 
paratively small. This latter peculiarity 
—the smallness of the trees—was, indoed, 
the only drawback to the place, for few 
of them were large euougli to bear 
liis weight and afford liiin a secure pro¬ 
tection from his formidable game. At 
last, liowever, he found one. Xot, in¬ 
deed, quite to his mind, but sufficiently 
lai^e to enable him to get well out of a 
bear’s reach, for it must be remembered 
that although some bears climb trees 
easily, the grizzly bear cannot climb at 
all. There wa.s a branch on tlie lower 
part of the tree which seemed quite 
tieyond the reach of the tallest bear even 
on tiptoe. 

Having made his dis].iosition very 
much as on tlie former occasion. Little 
Tim settled himself on this branch and 
awaited the result. 

He did not, however, sit as oomfort- 
alily as on tlie previous oeciusion, for tlie 
branch wa.s small and liad no fork. 
Neitlrer did he ]>rt)coed to siii-) a.s for¬ 
merly, for it was yet too early in the 
day to indulge in that meal. 

His plan this time was. not to net, but 
to lasso the beai- ! and for that purpose 
he liad jirovid^'d four powerful ropes 
made of strips of raw, uiidrc.ssed buffalo- 
hide idaited, witli a running noose on 
eacli. 

“TCow,” said Little Tim, witli a self- 
satisfied smirk, as ho s(‘ated himself on 
the branch aiul surveyed the four rojjos 


complacently, “it'll puzzle the biggest 
b'ar in all the liocky ilountains to brcalc 
them ropes.” 

Any one acquainted with the strength 
of the material which Tim began to un¬ 
coil would have at once })prceived that 
the lines in question might have held an 
elephant or a small steamer. 

“1 hope,” murmured Tim, struggling 
with a Knot in one of tlK‘ coi-d.s tliat 
bound tlie coils, “I liope I’ll be in luck 
to-day an’ won't have to wait 

Little Tim’s hope readied tmition* 
sooner than lie had expected—sooner 
even tlinii he desired—for as he spoke ho 
1 heard a rustle in the bushes behind 
him. Looking round quickly, he beheld 
“the biggest b’ar^ out o’ sight, that 
he had iver seen m all his life!” So 
great was liis surprise —we would not 
for a moment call it alarm—that ho let 
' slip the four coils of rope, w hich fell to 
I the ground. 

Grizzly bears, it must be known, are 
^ gifted with insatiable curiosity, and they 
j are not troubled much wdth the fear of 
j man, or, indeed, of anytliing else. Hear¬ 
ing the tliud of the coils on the ground, 
this monster griEzlj- walked up to and 
' smelt them. He was proceeding to taste 
1 them, when, happening to cast liis little 
I eyes upwards, he beheld Little Tim 
j sitting wuthiu a few feet of his head. To 
rise on his hind legs and solicit a nearer 
I interview was the w'ork of a moment, 
j To the poor liuntor’s alarm, ho readied to 
I within a foot of the branch, when lie 
I stretched his tremendous paws and claws 
to their utmost. Of course Little Tim 
I knew that he w’as safe, but lie wa.s 
obliged to dmw up his legs and lay out 
on the brancli,' w'hich brought his heail 
and eyes horribly near to tlie nose and 
projecting tongue of the monster. 

I To make matters w’orse, Tim had left 
Ills gun leaning against the stem of tlio 
[ tree. He had his knife and liatchet in 
his belt, but these he knew too well were 
I init feeble weapon.s against such a foe. 

, Besides, his object was not to slay, but to 
I secure. 

I Seeing tliat there was no possibility nf 
reaching the liunter by means of mere 
length of limb, and not at tliat time 
having acquired the art of building a 
stone pedestal for elevating purposes, 
the bear dropped on its four legs ami 
looked rouiicl. Perceiving the gun, it 
went leisurely up and examined it. Tlie 
examination w'as brief but cfl‘ecti^•o. It 
gave the gun only one touch of its paw, 

^ but that touch broke the lock and stock 
I and bent the barrel so tus to render the 
I weapon useless. 

! Then it returned to the coil of rojjes, 

I and, sitting dow'ii, began to chew one of 
! them, keeping a serious eye, however, on 
the braiicli above. 

It was a perplexing situation even for 
a backw’ocKlsnian. 'llie branch on w liicli 
Tim lay was comfortable enougli, having 
many smaller branches ajid twigs extend¬ 
ing trom it on either side, .so that he did 
not require to hold on very tiglitly to 
maintain his position. But lie was tully 
aware of the endurance and ]>atieiice of 
grizzly bears, and knew that, having 
nothing else to do, this pailicular bruin 
couhl afford to bide his time. 

.•\iid now the ruling characteristic of 
Little Tim beset him severely. His head 
felt like a bombshell of fermenting in¬ 
genuity. Every device, mecliaiiical and 
otlienvi.se, that had ever pa.ssed through 
his brain since cliildhood, scorned to ru.'ili 
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■back upon liini -with irresistible violence 
in his hopeless etiort to conceive some 
plan by which to escape from his present 
nnd pressing difiiculty—he would not, 
even to himself, admit that there was 
danger ! The more hopeless the case 
Appeared to him, the less did reason 
,and common sense preside over the 
fermentation. When he .saw his gun 
broken his first anxiety began. When 
he reflected on the persistency of 
grizzlies in watching their foes his 
naturally buoy.ant spirits began to sink 
And his native recklessness to abate. 
When lie saw the bear begin steadily to 
devour one of the lines by which he hod 
hoped to capture it his hopes declined 
still more, and when he considered the 
tiistance he was from his hut, the fact 
that his provision wallet had been left on 
the ground along with the gun, and that 
the branch on which he rested was sin¬ 
gularly untit for a resting-place on which 
to pass many hours, he Iiecame wildly 
ingenious, and planned to escape not only 
by pitching his cap to .some distance off, 
so as to distract the bear’s attention and 
enable him to slip down and run away, 
but by devising methods of eflecting his 
■object hy clockwork, fireworks, wings, 
balloons—in short, by everytliing that 
ever h,as, in the hi.story of design, enabled 
men to achieve their ends. 

His first and simplest method, to fling 
}iis cap away, was indeerl so far success¬ 
ful that it did distract the bear’s atten¬ 
tion for a moment, but it did not disturb 
hks huge body, for he sat still chewing 
ids bufliilo quid leisurely, and, after a 
few seconds, looked up at his victim as 
though to a.sk, “ ^^^lat d’you mean by 
that f” 

When, after several hours, all his at¬ 
tempts had failed, poor Little Tim 
gro.aned in spirit and began to regret his 
having undertiiken the job, hut a .sense 
of the humorous, even in that extre¬ 
mity, caused him to give vent to a sliort 
laugh os he observed that Bruin had 
managed to get several feet of the indi¬ 
gestible rope down his throat, and fancied 
what a surprise it would give him if he 
■were to get hold of the other end of the 
rope and pull it all out again. 

At last, night descended on the scene, 
making the situation much more unplea- 
•sant, for the darkness tended to deceive 
the man as to the motions of the brute, 
and once or twice he almost leaped off 
the branch under the impre.ssion that his 
foe had somehow grown tall enough to 
reach him, and was on the point of seizing 
him with his formidable claws. To add 
to his troubles, hunger came upon Tim 
about his usual suppertime, and what 
was far worse, because much less endur¬ 
able, sleep put in a powerful claim to 
attention. Indeed this l.atter difiiculty 
became so great that hunger, after a 
time, ceased to trouble him, and all his 
faculties—even the inventive—were en¬ 
gaged in a tremendous battle with this 
good old friend who had so suddenly 
been converted into an implacable foe. 
More than once that night did Little 
Tim, despite his utmost efforts, fall into 
a momentary sleep, frou) which e.ach time 
he .awoke with a convulsive start and 
sharp cry, to the obvious sui'prise of 
Bruin, who, being awakened out of a com- 
forbible nap, lordced up with a growl in¬ 
quiringly, and then relapsed. 

When morning broke it found the 
wretched man still clutching his uneasy 
conch, and blinking like an owl at the 


bear, which still lay comfortably on the 
gi'ound below him. Unable to stand it 
any longer, Tim resolved to have a short 
nap even if it should cost him his life. 
With this end in view he twined his arms 
and legs tightly round his branch. The 
very act reminded him that his worsted 
waist-belt might be twined round both 
body and branch, for it was full two 
yards long. Wondering that it had not 
occurred to him before, he hastily undid 
it, lashed himself to the branch as well 
as he could, and in a moment was sound 
asleep. This device would have suc¬ 
ceeded arlmirably if one of his legs had 
not slowly dropped .so low down ns to 
attract the notice of the hear when it 
awoke. Rising to its full height on its 
hind legs, anti protruding its tongue to 
the utmost, it just managed to touch 
Tim’s toe. The touch acted like an 
electric spark, awoke him at once, and 
the leg was drawn promptly up. 

But Tim had had a nap, and it is won¬ 
derful how brief a slumber will suffice to 
restore the energies of a man in robust 
health. He unlashed himself. 

“ Good mornin’ to ’ee,” he said, looking 
down. “You’re there yet, I see.” 

He finished the salutation with a loud 
yawn, and stretched himself so recklessly 
that he almo.st fell ofi’ the branch into 
the embrace of his expectant foe. Then 
he looked round, and, reason having lieen 
restored, hit upon a plan of escape which 
seemed to him hopeful. 

We have said that the space he had 
selectee! was rather open, but there were 
scattered over it several large masses of 
rook, about the size of an ordinary cart, 
which had fallen from the neighbouring 
clifis. Four of these stood in a grou p at 
about fifty yards distance from his tree. 

“ Now, old Caleb,” he said, “ I’ll go in 
for it, neck or notliin’. You tasted my 
toes this mornin’. Would you like to try 
’em again 1 ” 

He lowered his foot as he spoke, as far 
down as he could reach. The be<ar 
accepted the invitation at once, ro.se up, 
protruded his tongue as before, and just 
managed to touch the toe. Now it is 
scarcely needful to say that a strong man 
leading the life of a hunter in the Rocky 
Mountains is an athlete. Tim thought 
no more of swinging hinnself up into a 
tree by the mu.scular power of liis arms 
than you would think of stepping over a 
narrow ditch. When the hear was stand¬ 
ing in its mo.st upright attitude he sud¬ 
denly swung down, held on to the branch 
with his hands, and diove both his feet 
with such force against the Ijcar’s chin 
that it lost its balance and fell over back¬ 
wards with an angry growl. At tho 
same moment Tim dropped to the ground 
.and made for the mllen rocks at a 
quicker rate than he had ever run before. 
Bruin scrambled to his feet with amazing 
agility, looked round, saw the fugitive, 
and gave chase. Darting past the first 
rock it turned, but Little Tim, of course, 
was not there. He had doubled round 
the second and taken refuge behind the 
third mass of rock. 

Waiting a moment till the h.afBed bear 
went to look behind another rock, he ran 
straight lumk again to his tree, hastily 
gathered up his ropes and reascended to 
his branch, where the hear found him 
iigain not many minuti's later. 

“ Ha! HA! you old rascal! ” he shouted, 
as he fastened the end of a rope firmly 
to the branch, and gathered in the .slack 
so as to have the rumung noose handy. 


“ I’ve got you now. Gome, come along ; 
have another taste of my toe ! ” 

This invitation was given when tho 
bear stood in his former position iindir 
the tree and looked up. (Jnce again it 
accepted the invitatii-iU and ro.se to iho 
hunter’s toe as a salmon rises to an 
irresistible fly. 

“That’s it! Now—hold on—just one 
moment—f/iere / ” 

As Tim fini.shed the sentence he di-np- 
ped the noose so deftly o’.er tho bear s 
head and paws that it went right down 
to his waist I This was an unlocked for 
piece of good fortune. The utmo.st tho. 
hunter had hoped for was to noo.se tho 
creature rouncl the neck, kloreover it 
was done so quickly th.at the monster did 
not seem to fully airpreciate what had 
occurred, but continued to strain and 
reach inr at the toe in an imbecile sort of 
way. Instead, therefore, of drawing ilio 
noose tight, Little Tim dropped a second 
noose round the monster’s neck and drew 
that tight. Becoming suddenly alive to 
its condition, the grizzly made a back ward 
plunge which drew both ropes tight and 
nearly strangled it, while the lii'anch 
on which Tim was perched shook so 
violently that it was all he could do to 
hold on. 

For full half an hour that bear struggled 
fiercely to free it.self, and often diil the 
.shaken hunter fear that he had miscal¬ 
culated the strength of his ropes, l>iit 
they stood the test well, and, being olms- 
tio, acted in some degree like Urns of 
indiaruhber. At tho cml of that time 
the bear fell pi'ono from exhan.stion, 
which, to do him justice, was more the 
result of somi-strangulation than exer¬ 
tion. 

This was what Little Tim had been 
waiting for and eximoting. Quietly but 
quickly he descended to the grouml, 1 ut 
the bear saw him, partially recovered, no 
doubt under an nnjmise of rage, and 
began to rear and jilunsre again, I'om- 
peTling his foe to ran to the fallen rocks 
for shelter. When Bruin had exhausted 
liimself a second time, Tim ran forward 
and seized the old net with which he had 
failed to catch the prec ious bear and 
threw it over his captive. The act of 
course revived the lively monster, but 
his struggles neev wound him up into 
such a ravel with the two lines and the 
net that he was soon unable to get up or 
jump about, though still able to make 
the very earth around him treml'le with 
his convulsive heaves. It was at once a 
tine as well as an awful di.splay of tho 
power of brute force and the strength i f 
raw material. 

Little Tim would have admired it with 
philosophic interest if he had not been 
too busy dancing around tho writhing 
creature in a vain efi'ort to fix his tliird 
rope on a hind log. At last an oppor¬ 
tunity offered. A leg hurst one ot the 
me.shes of the net. Tim deftly slijq.r-d 
the noose over it and made the line fast, 
to the tree. “Now,” said he, wijiing tho 
perspiration ftoin his brow, “ you're .stifo, 
so I'll have a me.al.” 

And Little Tim, sitting down on . 1 , 
stone at .a respectftil dist.ance, nppiiid 
himself with zest to tlip cold breakfa-t of 
which he stood so very much iti need. 

He was thus occupied when^ his son, 
with the I’rairie Chief tuid his jiai ty, 
found him. 

It would take at least another cheq ti'r 
to describe adequately tlie joy, stirtnise, 
laughter, gratulatlon, and comuicnt 
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which burst fro7ii the rescue party on dis¬ 
covering tlie hunter. We therefore leave it 
to the reader’s imagination. One of the 
young braves was at once sent off to find 
the agent and fetch him to the spot with 
liis cage on wheels. The feat, with much 


difficulty, was accomplished. Bruin was 
forcibly and very unwillingly thrust into 
the prison. The balance of the stipulated 
sum w.as honourably paid on the spot, 
and now that bear is, or, if it is not, 
ought to be, in the Zoological Gardens 


of New York, London, or Paris, with a- 
printed account of his catching, and a. 
lortrait of Little Tim attached to the 
rent of his c.oge. 

(To he coniinned.) 


TWO OLD WESTMINSTERS; 

A STORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE. 

Bi- THE Rev. H. C. Adams, m.a., 

SlUAor of “For James or Georje?” “Schoolboy Eonour,” etc. 

rHAPTEK I. 



"The two grappled after the usual fashion of wrestlers." 


Tt was Shrove Tuesday in the year of Rt. Peter’s College were lounging about ance of the head master, DtWnson.wha^ 
^ grace 1G21. The boys belonging to in Dean’s Yard waiting for tlie appear- accompanied by some “old ^y^estminstors" 
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of rank and celebrity, would presently 
enter the schoolroom and witness the 
annual ceremony of “ tossing the pan- 
■cake; ” after which one of the dis- 
tinguislied guests would ask for the 
holiday always granted on that occa¬ 
sion* 

The boys were very impatient to be set 
free to take part in the sjrorts, with which 
the Londoners were wont to amuse them¬ 
selves on that day. A bear was to l>e 
baited in Tuthill Fields at eleven o'clock, 
and manj'wereanxioustosee thebeginning 
of the sport, while bear and dogs would 
be still quite fresh and vigorous. There 
would moreover be cockthrowing, water 
quintain, and other sports, in whicli 
the boys themselves would take part. 
Tliere was also some curiosity to know 
who was to be the great man of the day, 
deputed according to custom, by the king 
himself, to attend as his representative. 
King James had always treated the school 
with great consideration. He had con¬ 
firmed all the (privileges granted by 
Queen Elizabeth, and granted some in 
addition himself. It was therefore hoped 
that the Chancellor, or possibly the Duke 
of Buckingham himself, might grace the 
occa.sion with his presence. The most 
careful preparation had been made for 
the reception of the guests. The courts 
had been swept and garnished ; the 
king’s scholars wore their best suits; 
the captain of the school stood ready at 
the entrance gateway of the school, to 

f reet the arrivals with a copy of Latin 
legiacs expressly composed for the 
occasion. 

In order to make sure that everything 
in the schoolroom was in order, three 
juniors had been sent up a short time 
before the approach of the visitors was 
expected. It was not impo.ssible that 
schoolboy litter of some kind—a pegtop, 
for instance, or a bag of marbles, or haijly 
a dog’s-eared copy of “Lily’s Accidence,” 
might have been overlooked by the 
school servants. But it would lie certain 
to catch the keen eyes of Dr. Wil.son, 
who would be equally sure to visit the 
offence with dire vengeance, not only on 
the head of the actual delinquent, but on 
that of the monitor who had failed to 
take note of the negligence. 

The three juniors were all lads of about 
fourteen years of age, who had laxsn a 
year or two in the school. The tiillest , 
and best-looking was a boy with a curly 
head of light brown hair, a blue eve, and 
a merry smile. His name was iVilliain 
Wake, and he was the son of a Dorset¬ 
shire squire, who ha<l inherited an ancient 
name and a goo<l property near Bland- 
ford. He w.as in high spirits, anticipating 
great amusement from a game at loggats, 
which he and Tenison, another lad in the 
same form, were to play that morning as 
soon as the school w.as dismissed, in one 
of the alleys in Millbank. John Greville, 
the third of the party, a quiet and some¬ 
what sombre-looking boy, had promised 
to accompany them and act as umpire. 
They hiul looked carefully round the 
schoolroom, in compliance with the orders 
of Somers, the monitor of the day, and 
feeling satistied that everything was in 


* Towing the pancake was a favourite pastime on 
Shrove Tuesday, and one of higli atitUjuity. It i» re- 
Itired to by Shakespeare In All’s Well that Etnis 
Well/’ act 2, scone 2, where the Clown says to the 
Oiuntcss that hia answer is “ns fit for all questions as 
a pancake for Shrove Tuesday.” The custom prevailed 
at Eton also, and ar Oxford, where a sermon called 
the ‘‘Ct>ok’H sermon'* was preached previously to It. 
was kept np at WVstuiiJister till <juite receo^ times. 
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perfect order, were about to descend to 
the courtyard and make their report, 
when a dispute arose between Tenison 
and Wake aljout a wrestling match, which 
h.od taken ])lace in Dean’s Yard, between 
the boys belonging to their form. Teni¬ 
son insisted upon it that he had defeated 
all his antagonists ; while Wake was no 
less positive that one of his opponents 
h.od not been defeated, because he and 
Tenison had not wrestled together. 

“ Nay,” he said, “albeit John here was 
prevented from having the la-st encounter 
with you, hy reason of the hurt he ha<l 
received, yet had he thrown all with 
whom he had contended ; and how know 
you that he would not have thrown you ? 
Any way, nietliinks, you cannot say that 
you threw him.” 

“ I said not so,” replied Tenison. 
“ Natheless H.aggerstone, who was judge 
of the sports, said, when I ofi'ered to de¬ 
lay the liiial trial until this morning, that 
there was no need, for the prize was 
clearly mine.'' 

“ Even so, and he said well,” returned 
Wake, “ seeing John was not in his place 
to contest it with you, and that by no 
fault of yours. But that jirovetli not 
that, had you wrestled, you would have 
thrown him. Bather am I, who have 
seen you both wrestle, of opinion that 
should an encounter between you take 
place, eftsoons it would result in your 
discomfiture.” 

“Nay, then, let the encounter take 
place, and that speedily,” cried Tenison, 
angrily ; “and wherefore should it not he 
tried now, in this very place, thou, Wil¬ 
liam Wake, being the umpire f Tliere 
could be no better place for the trial to 
my thinking.” 

“ I know not that there could,” re¬ 
turned \V''ake ; “ truly here is a good and 
firm floor and a clear space. And for 
time, the visitors will not be here for a 
quarter of an hour yet to come, and five 
minutes would determine this matter. 
How say you, John 'I ” he continued, turn¬ 
ing to the boy named, who was standing 
quietly listening to the dispute. “You 
have heard his boasting ; to my thouglit 
this were a good time and place for a 
wholesome correction of the same. But 
what think you 1 ” 

He glanced round the schoolroom as 
he spoke, which was in truth a spacious 
and noble building. It was of great 
luitiquity, haviu.g once been the dor¬ 
mitory of St. Peter’s Monastery, and it 
still retained most of its giaiid features. 
The noble roof of Spanish chestnut, and 
tlie long lines of pointed windows on 
either side, belonged to the original 
structure, as prolxably did the semi- 
circulw apset at the upper end, which 
might have been an oratory or a side 
chapel. The four tiers of benches, ranged 
against the walls and rising one after 
another, were, of course, additions in 
more modern times ; and so, too, was the 
heavy baize cui-tain, which ran across 
the centre of the room from wall to wall, 
dividing what was called tho upper 
from the lower soliool. It was over 
the bar to which this curtain was at¬ 
tached, tliat the college cook would in 
tlie course of the next half - hour or 
so “ throw tho pancake,” which would 
tlicn immediately be seized and do¬ 


t Tliis apse M’as occupied by tbe class which came 
In gcliiKil onler between the Sixth and Fifth, and was 
ftalUMi tlie “shell,” after the bhape of the recess in 
which the boys belonpDg to it sat. 


voured by the boys. If this feat should 
be deftly accomplished, the cook would 
retire with honour from the scene. Not 
so should he fail, and the ])ancake strike 
against the cu rtain, for then .straightway 
would he fly for his life from the wrath 
of the boys ; who, if they should catch 
him before he reached the bottom of the 
staircase and vanished within his own 
domains, would take summary vengeance 
on him, after their own fashion, for his 
want of skill. But such a mi-shap rarely 
occurred. The size of the room was 
suflicient to allow of the performance of 
the mana'uvre in question without diffi¬ 
culty. It also ofl'ered an equally .suitable 
arena for the proposed encounter between 
the two king’s scholare—“a clear stage 
and no favour,” if that phrase was in 
existence in James l.’s reign. 

John Greville looked at his friend as 
he heal'd his suggestion, but made no 
replv. 

" Ha 1 even so I thought,” exclaimed 
Tenison, as he iii.arked his schoolfellow’s 
demeanour. “ He has no stomach for the 
encounter. I would have wagered a 
crown, ay, a rose noble, that he declined 
it.” 

“And I will wager a rose noble that he 
accepts it, and an unite that he has the 
better of you in the trial,” shouted IVake, 
who was greatly provoked at his com¬ 
panion’s nnuiner. 

“ I agree, I agree,” retorted Tenison. 
“ See here, I am ready for him.” 

He stripped ort' his college gown and 
jerkin as he spoke, and stood in his shirt¬ 
sleeves awaiting liis adversary. 

Make again looked a)ipealingly at 
Greville, w ho liad not uioveel nor spoken. 

“ I would rather not wrestle, William,” 
he lK>gaii. 

“ hj.aid I not so! ” broke in Tenison, 
triumphantly. “ Brave words does John 
Greville speak, as they of his class know 
full well. But where be the deeds to 
match them 1 Heard I not him say, not 
many days ago, that he would not allow 
any of the masters, yea, not the heatl 
master himself, to flog him 1 Ho 1 what 
think you of that for a merry jest 1 Puri¬ 
tan John will brook no .stroke of the rod ! 
HI befall those w'ho shall attempt it ! ” 

“ Surely you said not that, Jolin ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Wake, a good deal surprised at 
this .a.ssertion. 

“Nay, he perverts my words,” said 
Greville. “I did hut say I would not 
be flogged unjustly, as Markham and 
Oalamy were, because they would not 
throw up their hats for the Duke 
of Buckingham, when his coach went 
through tlie yard.” 

“ It was somewhat more th.aii that,” 
interrupted Wake, “ if I heard aright. 
They must needs shout out certain words 
to his grace's disparagement, which 
would have brought ill-will to the .school 
had he heard them. And for being 
flogged, I like it not lietter than you do. 
Yet is it mainly our own fault when we 
are flogged, and we must expect it. As 
my father says, ‘ If you sow an acorn 
you must expect an oak.’ If we break 
the rules, we must look to bo flogged. 
But this conoeriis not the matter in 
band.” 

“ Surely not,” assented his friend ; “ and 
as I began to .say before, when Tenison 
broke in on my speecli, I would rather 
not wrestle now; but .sooner than that you 
should lose your wager I will essay it.” 

Ho quietly laid aside his gown as be 
spoke, and stepping up to the place 
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vrhere Tenison was standing, told him he 
was ready to begin. 

“ It were better to lose no time,” he 
said. “ The time for the arrival of the 
visitors draws near.” 

Tenison looked .a little surprised at 
rhe promptitude .shown by his antagonist, 
but he made no objection to his proposal. 
The two boys grappled after the usual 
fashion of wrestlers, each passing one 
arm over his opponent’s shoulder, and 
the other under his armiiit. Tenison was 
evidently the stouter and stronger of the 


two, but Greville’s wiry and elastic figure 1 
more than compensated for these advan- ■ 
tages, and it would have been perceived ! 
by any one e.vperienced in wrestling that j 
he had been better instructed in tiie art 
than his adversary. Forseveral minutes 
they tugged aim strained without ad¬ 
vantage to either party. At length 
Tenison was seen to totter, and the other 
taking immediate advantage of it, thru.st 
one leg under his opponent’s knee, at the 
same moment throwing his whole weight 
on the opposite shoulder. Tenison reeled 


and fell on his back, while Greville, fall¬ 
ing over him, staggered forward several 
paces, when he came into contact with the 
school curtain and fell heavily to the 
ground, making a large rent in the cloth 
as he did so. As he fell his head struck 
against the sharp edge of one of the 
benches with such force that ho remained 
on the ground stunned and bleeding. A 
good deal alarmed, his schoolfellows 
picked him up and tried to recover him 
from his swoon. 

{I'o be cMidnued.) 



Come aloni? I Five minutes’ start 
Is not iiiucli, so don’t dcla^’; 

It’s the liest plan to look smart 
^tartiniT. and "e*t -weil away, 
e must nearly clear a mile 
Ere they get tho word to go. 

Let s make straight for yonder stile, 
Then across the brook below. 


^apet^C^ase. 

(With the Hakes.) 

Now we’ll pump them up this hill, 

Pick the very steeixist place ; 

How tliey’ll bless us, with a will! 

Setting such a killing pace. 

Lay a false trail round the wood. 

Stop it when the licdge is post, 

Tliey won’t lind it is no good 
Till they’ve run it to the last. 

Jlcet me at the other side, 
ril take on the jnoijer scent, 

I^aying it both faint ami wide; 

They will think a “ fault ” is meant. i 
« « « * 

Laid it all across the plough ? 

Heavy going? How they’ll blow ! 

Let us make the running now, 

Come along, wc’ll make them go. 

Pumped? We’ll sit and rest awhile, | 

You’ll soon get your second wind. 
Better? Come on, that’s your style, 
Won’t that plough tho field liave 

thinned ? 1 


Hark ! ’ hear them ! Come along,. 

They’ve kept up a rattling pace, 

But we’ll Ijeat ’em, or I'm wrong, 
Though 'tw’ill be a toughish race. 

We’ll go right through Hodge’s yard,. 
He’ll be in a tearing wax, 

And they’ll find the gate is barred 
When they follow on our tracks. 
Stick to it, man. Don’t give in ; 

Now the schoolhouse is not far. 

They shan’t catch us. Now wo win t 
Fifty yards, and— Here u‘c are ! ! 

Somerville Gibney.- 



A GREAT MISTAKE: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
liY THE Rev. T. S. Millington, m.a., 

Author of*‘ThroMgh Fire and Through Water," '*S(nne of Our FelUnpe," etc., etc. 


I N the course of my visit to the balloon 
factory at the railway terminus I 
passi'd near tho famous Jardiu des 
i’iaut(fs. This used to be a favourite re¬ 
sort of the Parisians, just as our Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens in the liogeiit’s Park are 
for tlie Londoners. But now the place 
was altered. There were no lions or 
tigers to bo soon ; tiuur dens had been 
built up, halt l)uried, with mounds of 
earth, to protect them from the shot and 
sliell wliidi tho Germans began at last to 
throw into tin; city from their big siege 
guns; and also to ])rotoct the pcoj^le who 
Jived in that quarter from the risk of 
being torn to pieces and devoured by the 
■wild animals, whidi, if tlieir cages should 
be destroyed, would be set at liberty. 

It was bad enough, aVndy remarked, to 


CHAPTER XXVII.—ALL ABOUT EATING. 

I be killed by the Prussian sliot and shell, 
j without being eaten “ alive afterwards 
1 by wolves and bears. No quarter could 
I be expected from tliem, for, like their 
' two-legged proprietors, tliey were in a 
i state of semi-starvation; and it would 
have been only a fair sort of retaliation, 

I for the said proprietors had already 
I begun to prey upon the wild animals, 

: slaying them in cold blood, and cutting 
1 them up for liutdier’s meat. 

I I was tohl that alrendy one of the dens 
1 had been broken tlirougli Viy a cannon 
j ball, and that a lion, greatly infuriated 
at being so uuceremoniou.sly stirred up, 
I and fiercely hungry into tlie bargain, had 
I gone raging up and down through tlie 

f allcry’ in widen hi.s cage had stoixi. The 
cepeis saved themselves, and gave the 


word generally^ to “ look outand a fine 
intelligent ape, obeying the charge t4X> 
literally, and anxious to see for himself 
what was going on, thrust liis licad 
tlirougli tho bars of his dwelling, upon 
whieli it was promptly bitten oil’—a 
warning to him, for the future, not to 
give way to impertinent curiosity’. “Look 
l>eforc you leaj)” is a good proverb ; but 
the intelligent ape would have done 
better if he liad leaped out of harm's 
M'ay tii'st, and looked afterwards. 

It was a loss in more ways than one*, 
for not only were the naturalists and the 
public depriv’ed of one of their niix'st and 
most interesting specimens, but tlievery^ 
bread was, as one may say, taken out of 
their mouths; for the ajie in question 
1 might have been cut up and sold for 


h 
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butcJicr's meat, if it Imd had the good for¬ 
tune to live only a fewdays longer; though 
it would not have signiliwl much to the 
)f>or In-ute wliether it was devoured by a 
ion or by men. 

By tliis time, tliafc is in December, not 
only dogs aiul cats were fetching high 
j)rices, but rats also were spread out on 
the marble slabs of the pj'ovision shops, 
skinned and skewered re:\dy for cooking, 
a S])ecial market being opened for them 
on the Phuje de rH6tel de Vi lie. 

Kate and mice, and such sm.'ill deer. 

Have been Tom’s food tor many a year." 

So said Edgar in “ King Loar.” T do not 
envy liiin ; thougli probably liis were 
tield rats and country mice. Tlie rats of 
Paris were, on the contrary, town rats and 
sewer rats. I believe some one had a 
contract for the sewers with sjjecial game 
)rivileges, j ust as .salmon rivers in Scot- 
aiid are rented for the supply of the 
Ijondon tish market; while some one cdse 
had taken the catacondjs, for the sake of 
tlie “small deer” there, as one would hire 
a moor for the punsult of deer of a lai-ger 
growth. 

8ewer rats ! Think of that, boys of 
Southdown ! Sewer rats for pie.s and 
sausiigps. Poisonous creatures feeding 
upon the foulest offal, devouring each 
other even, when hunger pres.sed them, 
as I su]ipose it did, in common with all 
Paris. Think of that, I say: rat-fed rat; 
compressed rat; concentrated rat; com- 
pouiul essence of rat! The bite of a sewer 
rat will cause gangrene and kill a terrier 
with its venom. Yet sewer rats were 
oliered on the butchers’ slabs for human 
food, and found a ready sale. The Pari¬ 
sians even boasted themsel ves of it, a.s an 
act of patriotism, to show what they were 
capable of for the sake of their country; 
and the follow'ing notice might be seen 
painted up over the rat-shop :— 

Guerre a octeance. 

Bofchebies Canine et FkUNE. 

V 0 LAILLE.S. Rats ! 

Some one said that the Parisians would 
hold out until some one had devoured liis 
next door neighbour, just for the .sjike of 
having it announced in a sen.sntional 
paragraph. This reminds me of a grim 
joke that was current in Paris. 

There was an oi-der that the police I 
should p.arade the streets in threes ; and | 
for a time they did so ; hut this custom i 
afterwards fell into disuse, and they were 
only to he seen in pairs. 

“Look !” said some one; “there are two 
sergeants instead of three. How is tliat l” 

“Those two have eaten the third,” was 
the answer. 

L<!g of dog was sold at this time at 
3s. 6 cT. per pound, and was not bad eating. 
“Reti'iever leg” with mint aauce used 
to be one of our .satirical jolces in 
the spring term at Southdown when 
lamb w.os given us as a treat. It w.-is a 
reality now. Lap-dogs were particu¬ 
larly go(xl, almost like sucking pigs, if 
oidy tlieir mistres.ses could be induced to 
part with them while they were yet f.at 
and ]->lump. An anecdote was told of 
two good bourgeois, m.an and wife, who 
had a little dog, of whioli they were very 
fond. Piut a day came when there was 
notliing to eat in the house, and poor 
Bijou had to he killed and cooked. His 
master and mistress sat down to dinner 


with tears m their eyes, and during the 
meal the latter mechanically placed the 
tiny I'ili-hones 011 the side of her plate. 
“Poor Bijou,”she ejaculated, with a sigh, 
''what a treat he vxmhl haw had!’'* It 
could not he denied that after they had 
eaten their pet dog he was nearer their 
hearts than ever, if only ho could have 
known it ! 

Cats also were nice eating, and nice to 
look at when properly laid out. They 
were to be seen in the shops with paper 
frills and coloured ribbons setting off their 
delicate-looking pink and white flesh. 
Favourite tabbies these had been, no 
doubt, for whom their mistresses had 
entertained affection, which they took 
this method of expressing, carrying them 
thus adorned to the butcher, while be- 
sjieaking a wing or a shoulder for their 
own private table as a last memorial of 
their household pet. 

Poor pussy! Gutter rabbit, roof rab¬ 
bit, were the usual names for these dear 
creatures. Even in time of peace rabbits 
have often been suspected of mewing 
over the roofs. I am very fond of cats, 
in their jiroper place, of course. I am 
not one ot those people who give way to 
jirej udices. “ A harmless, necessary cat ” 
is welcome to a place by my fireside, 
when I have one, but not on my back, 
especially if it lias nine tails instead of 
nine lives, nor in my stomach under .any 
circumstances. But rats, however skil¬ 
fully disguised, fricasseed, with sauce 
piquante, or in little patties embedded 
in light pastry—rats I think I should dis- 
I cover aiiywliere. There would be a 
j creeping, leaping sensation aftei-wards 
I which would betray the quality and com- 
jio.sition of the food even if I could once 
i get it down. Hats—ugh ! 

I Dogs, cats, and rats were, however, 

! consitlerod a delicate and appropriate 
food for invalids, for, at the IlOpital du 
Midi, and at some others, a placard was 
posted over the entrance gate : 

" Any person bringing in a cat, a dog, 
or three rats will get his breakfast and 
dinner. N.B.—It is absolutely essential 
that the animals be brought in alive. 
Their skins will be returned.” 

But in addition to these comestibles, of a 
more or le.ss domestic kind, there was, as I 
have already hinted, a good supply drawn 
from the animals in the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens, some of which were comparatively 
unobjectionable. These were luxuries 
attainable only by the rich. Persons of 
moderate means must he content with 
horseflesh, which was to be bought toler¬ 
ably cheap, though only in very small 
quantities ; about three ounces being the 
allowance for a grown-up person for as 
many days. The usual custom was to 
look at it the first day, to .smell it on the 
second, and to eat it with the eyes shut 
on the third. Then the appetite would 
be twice taken aw.ay and Anally, if not 
satisfied, appeased. 

The soldiers lived chiefly upon horse¬ 
flesh • and after a skirmish, when there 
had been many cavalry in action, the 
supply was liberal. At other times about 
600 horses were butchered every day. I 
was on board a ship of war once at 
dinner-time, and the signal was given by 
the band, playing “ O the roast beef of 
old England.” In Paris, it is said, the 
huglo ’used to sound “To horse—to 
horse! ” which would certainly be much 
more appropriate. 


At one of the shops might be seen 
gentlemen and ladies of Lishion bargain¬ 
ing for kangaroo, which is excellent eat¬ 
ing ; or for bison, bufialo, and antelope ; 
these were as good as I)eef or vcni.son. 
Some peo])lc said the hears also were 
very good. If they were fed on lunis, 
as they are in the Regent's Park, they 
ought to be d(dioate eating. Bear’s- 
rease, too, would be excellent on toast, 
ut extrav-agant. Porcupine was to be 
had sometimes ; and towards the end, 
the elephants were sacrificed and dished 
up. One might cut and come again at 
such a feast os that. But fancy shooting 
and eating Jumbo. Ko one would have 
had the heart, or let me say the stomach, 
to do it I Yet there were two cleph.ants 
shot for food at the Jardin d’Acclimata- 
tion, named Castor and Pollux, who had 
enjoyed almost as much favour with the 

f iublic as Jumbo. The children of Paris 
lad ridden upon their backs and had fed 
and fondled them. Mo m.atter ! Necessity 
has no law. The elejJiants were igno- 
miniously destroyed as if they had Iteen 
spies. I did not see it done. I could 
not have looked on nt such an execution. 
Thi ir heads were first tied down to a 
stui ip. Poor things I If tliey had not 
cemented to bow themselves at the word 
of tbeir keeper, it would have been next 
to iinpossilne to compel them. Their 
heads were tied down, I say, as .a butcher 
ties down the head of an ox in a slaughter¬ 
house, and then they were deliber-ately 
shot at short range. 

Castor fell first; an explosive bullet, 
like a diminutive shell, entered his ribs 
and burst inside him, causing a frightful 
internal wound. He lingered in agony 
for a short time and then died. E.vplo- 
sive bullets are not allowed in war by 
common consent, but among friends, it 
seems, they may be useful. Whales are 
destroyed by them, and jirobably it saves 
them a great deal of suffering, as death 
by inches under the old system of har¬ 
pooning was slow and torturing, Viesides 
being dangerous to the harpooners. 
Pollu.x was shot in the head, and his 
death was instantaneous. 

This was the preparation made for 
Cliristmas Day, and the Jour de I an, as 
New Year’s Day was called. Rosbif 
d’elpehant took the place of rosbif de 
cheval, but only for rich people and epi¬ 
cures. I could not much fancy either of 
them, but people said I was more nice 
than wise. The elephants were sold to 
a butcher for £1,080. I do not know what 
they weighed, but there was a great rush 
to the shop to buy steaks, which were 
sold at forty shillings thepouiul. I don’t 
suppose anybody wanteef a joint of it. 
Fancy a sirloin, or a round, or even a rib 
or two, on the dining-table ! 

At the same time there were ostriches 
and ca.ssowarics to bo bought, and other 
fancy birds, which might have passed, 
in aijpearanoe at least, for extra largo 
turkeys on the social bo.-ird. 

But though animal food of every kind 
wa.s so scarce, and real beef and mutton 
were not to be had at any jjrice, yet the 
grocers’ shops were full of provisions of 
one kind or other. Any fellow with a 
tiiste for sweetstuff might indulge it on 
moderate terms. There were jams and 
jellies, sugar-plums, and all kinds of 
f'amjy eoiifectionery, be.side.s almniids and 
raisins, currants, and other dried fruits. 
I'hese would take away your appetit<‘, if 
that was any advantage, but you dUI not 
feel much better for it in the imd. There 
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were pickles, too, and iMiuces o£ all kinds 
in jars and bottles ; but wlmt is the use 
of fish-sauce when you have no fish, or 
Worcestershire without meat ? One can¬ 
not live on pickles. I remember hearing 
two poor seefly-looking fellows in a Lon¬ 
don eating-house discussing the question 
whether they should call for pickles or i 
potatoes with their small plate of cold ! 
meat. “ Potatoes is a makeweight,” one [ 
of them said; “ pickles is a sharpener.” 
That decided the point. We did not want 
sharpeners in Paris any more than those 
two poor fellows did ; but potatoes were 
not to lie had at any price, nor any other 
vegetables. The market-gardens in the 
neighbourhoofl of Paris had been .stripped 
of everything eatable, except where they 
lay too near the Prussian line.s, which no 
one could approach. Crowds of people 
had gone forth at first gathering in the 
harvest of those gardens and bringing 
back cauliflowers, turnips, carrots, and 
greenstuSi which fetcherl high pric 'S, a 
cabbage or a cauliflower being sold or a 
shilling. But these poor creatures had 
lieen fired upon from both sides, and as 
many as sixty or seventy—men, women, 
and children—had been either killed or 
wounded. 

“ The potato - grubbers ought of 
course to be shot,” Bismarck said, “if 


we want to force the city to submit by 
starvation.” * 

So the vegetables were left to rot 
where they grew instead of being used as 
“makeweights.” The wounds cau.sed by 
the Prussian bullets were frightful. They 
were long-pointed lumps of metal, coated 
apparently with tin, and they smashed 
through bone and muscle. Tin is all very 
well in one’s pockets, but the tin to be 
earned in this particular Tom Tiddler’s 
ground where the potatoes grew was not 
worth the risk of picking it up. 

There ! I have done with eating for 
the present. I had to do without it pretty 
often in those days. I do not wish my 
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story to be like some people’s travels, full 
of nothing but what they ate, drank, and 
avoided. But 1 look back upon those 
hungry days with a feeling of interest 
and “ sati.sfaction ” which I then expe¬ 
rienced too seldom, and I could not re¬ 
frain from writing almut them. 

The experience has done me no harm, I 
think. I am not so particular now almut 
I my eating as I used to be formerly at 
Southdown. Nothing that is wholesome 
! comes amiss, and I have a particular dis¬ 
like to see anything left upon my plate 
and wasted. I have known what it is to 
want even daily breiid, and I have, I 
trust, learnt to be contented and thank¬ 
ful while I have it. 

I {To be continued.) 
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I oycoN was in commotion. On a cer- 
J tain afternoon in the early pai-t of 
the year 1707, vast numbera of persons 
of all ranks of society, wealthy mer¬ 
chants, .sober shopkeepei-s, e.ager harris- 
tera, country squires, men of pleasure, 
dandies, and beaus, and many othens of 
even more <loubtful po.sition, might have 
been seen hurrying up through lanes and 
alleys towards the chief centre of British 
commerce—the Bank of England, that 
mighty heart, in and out of which the 
golden stream Hows to and fro along its 
numberless arteries. 

Numerous carriages ahso, some with 
coronets on their panels, and powdered 
footmen behind, rolled up from Cheap- 
side. Among their occupants were minis¬ 
ters of state, foreign ambassadors, earls 
and barons of the realm, members of 
parliament, wealthy country gentlemen, 
and other iiersons of distinction. While 
in not a few were widows and spinster 
ladies, dowager duchesses and maids of 
honour, and other dames with money in 
the funds. On the countenances of the 
larger portion of the moving throng 
might bo traced a word of uncomfortable 
imjiort—“ Banio.” 

It was an eventful period. Seldom 
during that or the present century have 
English patriots had greater cause for 
anxiety. Never, certainly, from the day 
of the explosion of the South Sea Bublile 
up to tliat period, had the mercantile 
atmosphere been more agitated. The 
larger portion of the motley crowd turned 
on one side to the B.ank of England, where 
the ladies, descending from their car- 
riiiges, pressed eagerly forw.ard amidst 
the people on foot, one behind the other, 
to reach the counters. Another portion 
entered the Royal Exchange, while a 
considerable nuuiherof the carriages ])ro- 
ceeded along Cornhill. 

The appearance of the surrounding 
edifices was, however, different from tfiat 
of the jn-esent day. The old Mansion 
House was there, and the new Bank of 
England had been erected, but idl else 
has been altered. The then existing 
Royal Exchange was greatly inferior to 
the fine structure at pre.sent to be seen 
between the ifainsion House and the 
Bank. It stood in a confined space, sur¬ 
rounded by tall blocks of buildings, dark 
and dingy, though not altogether unpic- 
turesque. Whatever were its defects, it 
served its purpose, and would have been 
serving it still, probably, had it not been 
burnt down. 

Numei-ous excited groups of men now 
filled the greater part of the interior 
area ; some were beniling eagerly for¬ 
ward, either more forcibly to express an 
opinion, or to hear what was s.-ud by the 
sjicaker on the opposite side of the circle. 
Othei's were whispering into their neigh¬ 
bours' ears, with haud.s lifted up, listen¬ 
ing attentively to the remarks bestowed 
upon them, while othei-s were hurrying 
to and fro gathering tho opinion cf tlieir 
acquaintances, and then quickly again 
putting it foi-th as their own, oi'hastcn- 
ing away to act on the information tlicy 
had received. 

“Terrible news! The country will he 
ruined to a certainty ! Tho Erench will 
be here within a week ! Fearful disas¬ 
ter 1 The ficet has mutinied I The army 
will follow their examjile ! Ireland is in 
I rebelliou ! The Bank is drained of , 


CHAPTER I.—A P.VNIC IN THE CITY. 

specie ! Failures in every direction ! 
The Funds at Fifty-skvex ! ” 

Such were some of the remarks flying 
about, and which formed the subject 
matter of the addresses delivered by the 
various speakers. Many persons then 
collected were sober-minded citizens, 
merchants of good repute, trading with 
the West Inditin Sugar Islands, Africa, 
tlie Colonies of North America, or the 
Baltic, East India Directors, or others, 
whose transactions compelled them to 
assemble, for the negotiation of their 
bills on ’change. 

A considerable number, however, of 
those who came into the City from the 
West End did not stop at the Exchange, 
hut continued thpir course a short dis¬ 
tance farther, along Cornhill, where 
turning on one side they found tliem- 
.selves in the precincts of Change Alley. 
An old writer describes th.at region: 
“The limits are easily surrounded in a 
minute and a half. iStep out of Jona¬ 
than’s into the alley, tui’u your face due 
east, move on a few paces to Garraway's. 
From thence go out at the other door, 
aud go on still cast, into Birchin Lane, 
and then halting at the Sword-blade 
hank, and facing tho north, you will enter 
Cornhill, and visit two or three Jietty 

roviiices there to the west, and thus 

aving boxed your compass, and sailed 
round the stock-jobbing globe, you turn 
into Jonathan’s again.” 

In Jonathan’s rvell-known cofiee-house, 
.and in its immediate neighbourhood, was 
assembled a large number of persons, 
varying in rank and appearance far 
more than those who were inside the Ex¬ 
change. To this point the coroneted car¬ 
riages had been directing their course. 
Tiie occupants of some had got out and 
entered the cofiee-house. Others re¬ 
mained with their brokers at the door, 
eager to gain certain intelligence, which 
was to raise or depress the market. Here, 
too, were to be seen persons in Eastern 
costume, aud others in English dress, 
both however with the unmistakable fea¬ 
tures of the Jew. There were courtiers, 
and gentlemen from the fashionable parts 
of the metropolis, in silk stockings and 
diamond-buckled shoes, with powdered 
wigs, frilled shirts, and swords by their 
sides, or Quakers in broad-brimmed hats 
aud garments of sombre hue, such as 
were worn by our Puritan ancestors of 
the previous century. Here too were 
jx>rtly citizens with gold-he.aded canes 
and well-brushed lieavers, their counten¬ 
ances anxious, but honest and straight¬ 
forward, though many other persons were 
there, some in shabby-genteel costume, 
others in threadbare and almost ragged 
coats, and again, many whose sharp eager 
eyes and pale-features .showed that tliey 
had been long accustomed to the tnuisiac- 
tioiis of the pLace. The two great parties 
in the State might in most c.ascs have 
been distingui.shed by the difienmee of 
their costume. The Torie.s, the supporters 
of the war, determined foes of tlie men 
then in power in France, generally re¬ 
tained the gay and hiiiKlsonie costume 
of their fathers, while the Whigs and 
Jacobinical party attccted a republican 
simplicity, and dres.sed in .straight-cut 
coats and low-crowned hats, which had 
been introduced in France. 

Me sliall have to return tn .Touath.an's 
, hy-aud-by, aud will hi the meantime go 


j hack to the Royal Exchange. Among 
! those who were making their way to¬ 
wards it from the lanes which led up 
from the banks of the river, was a person 
not unworthy of notice. He was a man 
past the meridian of life, of tall and com- 
! mandiiig figure. The leather-like skin of 
his colourless face, though free from sjwt 
or blemish, was slightly wrinkled, and his. 
somewhat massive features wore a calm 
and unmoved expression, which might 
have surprised those who could have 
defined the feelings agitating his bosom. 

No wonder that his mind was troubled. 

I Those were anxious times for men en¬ 
gaged even in very limited transactioms. 
Btephen Coppinger's were extensive and 
complex. Tnere was scarcely a pie baked 
in those days in which he had not a finger. 
He walked at a dignified pace, with a 
smile on his lips, and his bright eyes 
j calm, though watchful. His dark-coloured 
I suit of fine cloth with brass buttons was 
j carefully brushed, a small quantity of 
powder only shaken on his hail', which 
was fastened behind in a long queue, 
resting on his collar. The folds of his 
[ white neckcloth, and the frill of fine lace 
which appeared beneath his waistcoat, 
i were scrupulously clean and well-ar¬ 
ranged. Bilk stockings with knee 
I breeches, and shoes with steel buttons, 
encased his legs and feet. In his hand he 
I carried a thick gold-headed walking-stick, 

I though scarcely requiring it to support 
j his steps, while a plain cocked hat, and a. 
i spencer, for the weather was cold, com- 

■ pleted his costume. His step was firm, 
his head erect, as he w.alked along with a, 
dignified air, bowing to one acquaintance, 
n^ding to another, and returning with 

’ condescension the salutations of his infe- 
; riors. He observed many other persons 
i proceeding in the same direction, several 
j of whom lie knew, the countenances of 
. not a few wearing that expression of 
j anxiety which he took care his own 
should not exhibit. Several of them did 
not notice him, as, lost in thought, with 
their heads cast down, they picked their 
way over the uneven pavement. 

Ste])heii Coppiiiger had scarcely reached 
Ills accustomed “ walk ” in the Exchange 
when his acquaintance, Alderman Bycrett, 
bustled up to him. 

“Mfell, friend Coppinger, you look as 
calm as if nothing had happened,” ex¬ 
claimed the aldeniiaii; “have you not 
heard the news ? ” 

“M'hich news?” .o-sked the merchant, 
in a quiet voice, without the slightest 
change of countenance. “So many re¬ 
ports are Hying about that I believe none 
of them.” 

j “ You could not have heard the news, 

I or you would not look so abominably 
j unconcerned,” exclaimed the akiorman, 
who was a somewliat fussy, excitable 
I gentleman. “ W hy, the news is iiositively 
I feai-ful! A mutiny has broken out on 
I board the Cliuniiel fleet at .Sjiithead ! They 
have murdered Lord Brkljxirt and most 
of tlieir ollicers, and threatened, if they 
I have not everything their own way. to 
carry the ships over to the FremTi. The 
enemy’s fleets are irustering in great 
force, and may be acros.s the Cliannel, 
for what we can tell, at this momeuL 
The Irish are in reliellioii, and are certain 
' to join them aud cut all our throats.' 

I '■ Terrible, if true,” answered Mr. Coiv 

■ pinger, with a smile, which he could 
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afford to bestow on his excitable friend ; 
“ but I tliink. iny dear alderman, I can 
correct you. 'i'he crews of tlie Channel 
ileet liave undoubtedly refused to pro¬ 
ceed to sea unless their very reasonable 
demands are agreed to, and 1 know for 
certain that they have treated the admi- 
ml and their olficei's with every respect. 
They will, 1 have no fear tlierefore, when 
their petition is granted, return to their 
duty. If the French come we will give 
them a warm reception. In the mean¬ 
time, liowever, 1 acknowledge we are 
likely to sutler by liaving our mercliaut- 
men cx])osed to the depredations of the 
enemy's ships, and tliis is about the 
worst danger I apprehend.” 

“ You take things too calmly, niy 
fnend,” exclaimed the alderman. “Sup¬ 
pose tlie Heet refuses to obey orders, wliat 
are we to do ? There’s the question. I 
am of opinion tliat we should call out tlie 
train-bands, the volunteers, and tlie 
militia, and man every vessel in the 
Thames, and sail down and capture the 
mutineers.” 

“ I suspect, my friend, that your pro¬ 
posed flotilla would very soon be sent to 
the right-about, if not to the bottom. 
It would be wiser to inquire into the 
coin])laints of the seamen and to redress 
tlieir grievances. Tlieir pay was small 
enough at iirst, during Charles the 
^Second’s reign, and since then all neces¬ 
sary articles of subsistence have advanced 
fully fifty per cent., and all the men re¬ 
quire is that tlieir wages may be propor¬ 
tionally increased. They ask also that 
the naval pensions may be augmented, 
as havo those of Chelsea, to £13 a year. 
’Die Greenwich pensions still remain at 
£7. They also beg that wliile in harbour 
they may have more liberty to go on 
shore, and that wlien seamen are wounded 
they may receive their pay till cured or 
discharged. Their other requests are 
really as moderate, and though I, for 
one, would never countenance mutiny, 
from my heart I believe that their de¬ 
mands are just.” 

“Can’t see that,” answered tlie alder¬ 
man. “In my ojiinioii tlie country is 
going to rack and ruin. What are we to 
do without gold I Then we are to have 
more loans. We have already lent 
Prussia, Sardinia, and the Emp(^ror of 
Austria some seven or eight millions, 
and are now going to make a further 
loan to Portugal, and, for all I know to 
the contrary, we shall soon be subsidising 
all the rest of Europe.” 

“If this war witli France is to con- 
tinuue, I, for my part, shall be glad if 
we have so many friends on our side,” 
observed Mr. Coppiiigei*, wliose great 
object at the moment was to tranquillise 
the minds of his City friends. “We are 
not likely to pay mon(*v away without 
getting sometliing for it.” 

“ Not so sure of that,” replied the 
alderman; “John Bull is apt to throw 
his cash away with his eyes shut, aiid 
that is wliKt we have been doing for 
some time jiast. Had Lord Malmesbury 
lieen succ(!ssful in his negotiation for 
)eacc, tilings might have been diilerent, 
)ut what (Mill be worse witli consols 
down to fifty-seven, a fearful run on tlie 
Bank of England, and now a .suspension 
of payment in specie altogether, with 
this dangerous mutiny of tlie fleet as a 
climax ! Then look at Ireland—half tlie 
country in a static of rebellion ; tlie 
people shrieking out for the assistance 
of the Frencli, and cutting each other’s 


throats in the meantime. Then these 
Jacobin clubs in London and tlirougliout 
all our large towns, doing their utmost 
to bring about a republic in England. If 
tliey could imitate the Frencli and cut 
off our king’s Iiead they would do it. 
And as to the army, I am not certain 
that we can put confidence in it. All! 
my dear sir, the sun of England’s glory 
has set; that is my opinion. I may be 
wrong — I hope so — but that is my 
opinion.” 

“You take too gloomy a view of the 
state of allairs, alderman,” said Mr. Coj)- 
piiiger. “ Things are very had, I’ll own, 
nut they may improve. Lord Duncan’s 
late victory should give us confidence. 
Tlie fate of the Frencli wdio landed in 
Pemhrokesliire the other day shows that 
even though our enemies may set foot 
on our shores, tliey may not gain mucli 
by their inijiudcnce. No fear about our 
army ; tliat is staunch, and the navy will 
soon return to its duty, and tlien Old 
England wdll be well able to liold her 
ow'n against all her enemies.” 

Stephen Coppinger ’was anxious to get 
rid or the alderman without rudeness, 
and that worthy finding he could not 
frighten his friend, soon bustled off to 
communicate his alarm to some more 
excitable listener. 

Tlie merchant, however, was very_ far 
from feeling the tranquillity ho e.xhibited. | 
He >vell knew the desiderate state of , 
affairs, but at the same time it was im¬ 
portant that the public mind should lie 
tranquillised. He had also several bills 
to negotiate and other business to trans¬ 
act, wliich rcQuired Iiis own mind to be 
peculiarly calm and collected. Many 
other persons addressed him, most of 
tliein as agitated as Aldcnnan Bycroft. 
He had to get rid of them one after the 
other, and liaving dispatched his own 
business, maintaining Jus usual composed 
manner, he quitted tlie Exchaiige. 

He proceeded along Cornliill to the 
narrow passage whicli led into Change 
Alley, and with deliberate step.s entered 
Jonathan’s. Every room in that once 
celebrated cofiee-liouse was full. Some 
persons w'ere transacting private busi¬ 
ness in the snifiller rooms, wdiile in tlie 
larger stood eager groups of brokers and 
dealers, with tneir books in their hands, 
noting the various transactions in which 
they were engaged. 

The news flying about had caused the 
funds to fall yet lower than on the pre¬ 
vious day, and brokers were hurrying to 
and fro, receiving orders from tneir 
various constituents, some to buy, others 
to sell forthwith. Stephen Coppinger 
gave certain directions to his brolcer in a 
subdued tone. It was even with greater 
difficulty than in the morning that he 
could command his voice ; then, bowing 
to his acquaintance as he passed, he took 
his way back to Idol Lane. 

He preserved his calm and dignified 
air during his walk to liis counting- 
house. Passing through the public office 
to his private room lie closed tlie door, 
and, throwing himself back into liis arm¬ 
chair, pressed his imiids on his brow 
for some minutes, lost in thouglit. At 
length, turning round towards his large 
Idack wi'iting-table, and referring to 
some letters and other papers, he seized 
a pen, wliich he mechanically mended, 
almost in so doing cutting tiiroiigh his i 
thund) nail, and made some rapid calcu- | 
hitions. They were not npparently satis¬ 
factory. He rang sharply a handbell by | 
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his side. Scarcely had the silvery sounds 
died awa^' wlicn the heavy door of the-, 
oak pannelled room slowly opened, and 
a clerk, with a ponderous volume umier 
hia arm, entered. 

He was dressed as became the manag¬ 
ing clerk of a large establishment, witli 
great neatness and precision, his luiir 
being carefully powdered, though his. 
side curls were somewhat smaller than 
those of liis employer. His complexion 
was clear, with a good colour on his 
cheek.s. which betokened sound health, 
wliile liis countenance wore a peculiarly 
calm expres.sion, calculatc»d to gain the 
contidence of tliose with whom be Imd 
dealings. Koger Kyffin was liighly 
esteemed by his principal as well os by 
all his subordinates. His word was, in 
truth, as good as Steplieii Coppingei-’s 
bond. What lioger Kyffin said Stephen 
Coppinger would do was done. On the 
day and hour Roger Kyffin promised 
that cash .sliould be paid it was paid 
without fail. vStephen Coppinger hiul 
no partner. He scorned te throw re- 
.sponsibility on an unknown company, 
while, with only one exception, te no 
other breast than his own would he con¬ 
fide the secrets of liis transactions. That 
exception was tlie breast of Rog(*r Kyffin. 
Roger Kyffin placed the open folio before 
his principal, and produced a paper with 
the remarks he had made respecting 
certain entries. 

“ Bad I ” observed Stephen Conpingcr, 
as he ran his eye over tlie book ami pr.per 
“ but see, these letters bring worse iiew's. 
The Belmont Castle has been taken by 
the enemy. I'he Tiger has foundered 
during a nurricaiie in the West Indies. 
Jecks TaiTiett and vSimmons have failed * 
their delit is a lar^e one. Hunter and 
Dove’.s aft’airs are in an unsatisfactory 
condition. I don’t like Joseph Hudsons 
proceedings in Change Alley ; he yester¬ 
day begged that I would renew his bill. 
In truth, Roger Kyffin, unless matters 
improve ...” A groan escaped from 
jSte^ien Coppinger’s bosom. 

“The amount you require must be 
raised,” observed Roger Kyffin, taking 
half a turn across the room. “ Leave tliat 
to me. You have so often aided friends 
in need, that I anticipate no difficulty in 
obtaining help.” 

“ It will 1)6 from no want of exertion 
on your part if you fail,” said Stephen 
Coppinger, brightening up slightly. 

“Keep up your spirits, sir,” said Roger 
Kyffin. “The credit of your firm will 
not suffer, deiiend oh that. I will now 
set out and see what can be done. I 
hope to bring satisfactory intelligence 
before evening.” 

Sajfing this, Roger Kyffin left the roomy 
carefully closing the door behind him. 
While putting on his spencer and liat, he 
intimated to his principal subordinate, 
Mr. iSilas Slcech, that he should probably 
be absent for some hours. Mr. Sleech 
glanced after liim with a pair of nuuin- 
ingless eyes, set in an immovable coun¬ 
tenance, and saying, “ Oh, very well,’* 
went on with liis. work. 

{To be continued.) 
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OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

III.-WESTMINSTEK. 

By ax Old Westmixstek Boy. 



Little Oean’t Yard. 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL was founded by no 
less a persona^ than ^ood Queen 
■IJess, in 1560, two years after she ascended 
•the throne. There is little tloubt that lonjf 
before this date there liad existed a school 
-either connected •with or under the protection 
■of tlie Abliey, ■which some reports affirm 
dated from the time of Edward the Confessor. 
Unlike some of the other ]>ublic schools which 
were of ;;radaal growth, and whose success in 
after years wasjmrtly the result of favourable 
occurrence.^, Westminster •wa.s thoroughly 
founded and endowed from its birth. 

Queen Elizabeth met with no small amount 
of opiM>sition to the zeal with which she 
-carriea out her plan. Deeming rightly that 
a boy’s career was not nece.ssarily left un¬ 
assisted uj)on Ids leaving the school, she 
establishea their election of talentetl pupils 
to botli of the great Univer«itie.s. Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, were each to receive three a year 
from herchoscn fortvQueen’sScholars. Ily this 
means it was maiie pos.Hil>le for the educa¬ 
tion of a clever and diligent l)oy to Ijc car¬ 
ried out almost free of ex|)€nse. 

Very' sliglit modifications have taken place 
during all these throe hundred years in the 
plan of the foundation, the chief one being 
that about ten years ago the University elec¬ 
tions were thrown oiK?n to the entire .Hch<K>l, 
instead of as Iwfore lK.*in^ the exclusive privi¬ 
lege of the Queen's Scholars. 

Thus, as l)efore it was iiiipos.‘»ihIe for a 
boy •who had failed in the examination for 
the foundation while under fifteen years of 


I.—ITS HISTORY AND BUILDINGS. 

age to have any pecuniary aid tou-ards his 
university exften.ses, it is now still within 
the power of any one from among tlie 
dans, or town l>oy8, to peciire tlie head exld- 
bition to Christ Church bv proving at this 
examination tliat, althougli lound wanting 
when fourteen years old, he is facile princepa 
four years later. 

Thts somewhat radical change, although 
causing a certain amount of hitter feeling 
among the Queen s Scholai-s, was in reality 
a very gocsl one. It showed llie captain an*l 
the monitors, wlio were the four boys passing 
into St. Peter’s College at the head of their 
fellows, that their position would require to 
maintained^ thus establishing a beneficial 
stimulus to further work during tlie four 
remaining years of their school work. Sotr 
no Oppidan need despair. Pa.sscJ as he may 
have been by twelve or thirteen more suc- 
ce.ssful young ce)mj>etitors in the comprehen¬ 
sive examination lor the foundation, ne secs 
it still within his jiower to wrc.st tlie laurels 
from any one of them, and gain the head 
election to Oxford. 

The si'hool as founded by Elizabeth was 
intended to leceive 120 boys, and for many 
years it is likely that this number was not 
exceeded. The big sch<H)lroom, of which an 
illustration will Ije given, showing espe¬ 
cially the handsome roof, was tlie dormitory 
of the monks belonging to the Nonuan Bene¬ 
dictine Monasterj’. It contains jKirtions of 
the Confe.s.sor’s work, and the ciypts lieneatli 
(which give access to the gymna'*iuni) were 
built by him. The very stones of these are 


almost crumbling away with age, and have 
bail of late to undergo a certain amount of 
restoration. 

The pre.sent school door wa.s dcsigne<l by 
Inigo Jones. Tlie library, which is m'cni'ied 
by the Sixth Porin, under tlic head master, i-* 
of the seventeentli century. It is famous 
for its ceiling and line old oak fittings. A 
grim bust of Dr. Busby I'eigns here in dusty 
glory. At the upi>er end of the big schoid 
are two class-rrKims, occupied by the Shell 
and Up]>er Eifth bonus. Many new class¬ 
rooms have l)een addeil witliin the last few 
years over the cloisters next to Ashhumhaiii 
Itlouse. These had long lieen needed, it hav¬ 
ing been formerly necessary to hold all <lraw- 
ing ami natural science clas.ses in the liljrary 
an<l college prayer-room. 

Ashhurnham House dates also from the 
seventeenth century. It is built rmind the 
walls of the misericorde of the old mon.'V.stery. 
It contains an exceedingly fine .staircase, de- 
•signed by Inigo .loncs, and a drawing-room, 
noV a part of tbe S<*ott memorial library. 
This part contains interesting si>ecimens of 
fourtecntli-ccntuiy work. Tlie ('ollege Hall, 
fonnerlythe ahlM>t's dining-liall, was built by 
Abliot Littlington in 1380. This is the nearest 
huihling to the abbey, being situated close to 
tl»e western towers and the dean’s Iiuuse. 

Perha{)s the important buihling of ,al1, 
however, and one which never behmgwl to 
any hut the (Queen’s Scholars, is tlie college 
dormitory. This was built by Lord Burling- 
t<m in tlie year 1722. In apj)earance U more 
re-^cmblcs a prison than anytliiug el?e. espe- 


















oially as one has to enter it by goiii"' dou-n 
some steps into a long, narrow passage witii 
stone pavement, wliitewaslieil wails, and cor- 
nigated iron partitions. The rooin.s are ai.\ 
in numlier, all of which are of fairly lar-m 
size. The first on the left is the college 
prayer-room, in which evening jiravers are 
read by the in,aster of the Queen’.s Scholars 
every nijrht before the juniors go to lied, 
tins IS the only chaiiilier whose interior is 
ever seen by the Oppidans, as drawin.' and 
chemistry lectures ii.sed to take iilace here 
Ijefore new rooms were .speciallv built for 
tlie«ie subjects*. 

The Iie.vt door we pa5.s is that of the .ser 
vants room, in which the kettles, coal- 
scuttles mugs, and teajiots are keiit which 
are used for making cocoa and tea dnrin" 
prep, in the evening. The seniors’ room 
comes next with its neat little “boxes" or 
studies and huge window.s. The three other 
rooms are of .similar size and shaiie, and are 
called res,jcct.vely the Third Election Room, 
Mn, T liuonb and the Juniors’ 

Room. In tins latter the boxes are con- 

(TkenI'd’i retdaced by 

ZnZ " liieh books amr sta- 

tionerj are kept, instead of bavin" them 
nmgei ufsin .shelves as in the senio.-s’ ^tu'lie" 

At the end of all are the lavatorie.s, shower- 
ixitlis, and ciipl>oards. 

A heavy fiight of stairs, np which we imist 
tort- nnmer' 

hat Kn n ‘I'e same siiace lu 

that of all the rooias and iia-ssao-e described 

tr^merV>h'’®^y theuindo'ttex: 

■f'' "P’ “ “‘at any opening or 
,lnsl I “’““a “*a<l always to lie 

last thirty *’a®" " ‘“‘in the 

UP for iL^ ’‘"y partitions were put 

wLst f aaa'^'ence of the forty boys 
\o\v 1 “"'^■yaars home tliis dormitory wa.s. 
Ao«, however, inste.-ul of a kind of campin- 

miion^ '™fl>'‘and-stand as one’s com- 
)orm™| of ii u ’’““■“a aaWcle is 

feet lii<di i/th* panelling some seven 

door ’* 0 -*'' ted curtain across the 

Xant-Pvss“jt “';‘P'®‘" P'-‘™ay t® “■« 

thrown from "r water adroitly 

Hnt-wntpr.,;^ ■ Pa'’tof the dormiton-'! 

nui c I ‘ tan entirely round, but are 
Kr’lfe* nr really •heating such a 
ns«l t 0 ^a -fp ’‘^u"’"‘‘ar. It really 
the dmu“hts r Paan'inr toit.self, ari'd 

Febni™v'’and Arn'’r"i ' "■‘"‘•o'vs in 

and dSc,ri: „ ^tare most exhilarating, 

Atfi ^ ^ c^onducive to sliarn exercise 
not nndeJ't£^7"‘' ‘'‘1 ‘■nnuitory, althoi'igh 

Sron,‘'and““''*®t ‘’‘® ^"'''ab’e 

forty onpboards°'!**lll* I’t ''trse room with 

and sum ® "i'' *''® ®'®an linen 

'P‘een’s^Lhoiar?'’"Thc r;”!.''""’ ‘''® 

^**Jnfort/ibln 1 '■ ^ ^*ick-rooiiis .are verv 

“olle*de„ ^ttnetanil 

nients for a iim':"* 1’” a‘'‘nng' induce- 
now and tlien^ "f school ’’ 

nionotonoiis roii/ioo" ™.t.'' a .somewhat 

"•i'alowr ere arc K /■'‘S"'-’’"’ ^' cn the 

'» prevent Mif .’’"ted, but this nse.l not 
ndier luxnriM ^i“'!'’ ^''aneh rolls, and 
to be hauled un bv'’r ’b * pPamiaeonmia 
Istreet. ^ ^ lines lowered into College 
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I wifi^^^o®' nnnt'ter of real home Imarders 
yhose p.arent.s live m London, and who 
merely conform to school hoiir.s. 

rhe.se Ixiys are exenijit from “ station,” but 
naturally do not, as a rule, have much voice 

t e atbfc'i?’’"'"".”^ 't"y n'atters, such as 
tlie athletic simrts, committee, “ house ” I 

matches, etc. "ousc, ^ 

The recreation ground Irelonging to West- I 

mi'dd rof7"''’f®"'’ft “a sitnation in the I 
middle of Undon, is remarkable. Vincent I 

.Square is the largest cricket gi-ound in the 
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I nietro|)olis being in extent about ten acres 
j or larger than either the Oval or Lord’s Tli^ 
I ground was assigned to the school by Dean 
1 V incent, liemg formerly called TothilJ‘Fields 
It was fenced round in 1813. 

The gyninasiiini leads out of cloisters just 

ei’S ‘i^^ril;?" 

(To be C07itimie<i.) 


"GENA," THE GORIIIA. 

Bi THE Rev. j. g. Wood, m.a., f.l.s., 

AM/mr of “ The Aijuartum," "Shore Hunting," etc. 



P OOR little thing! 

In the evening of August 18th, 1879, 
wiien living at Liqier Norwood, close to the 
Lrj'stal 1 alace, I received a message from tJie 
m.anager asking me to help in tlie reception 
ot a Gon la, of whose arrival he had ju.st been 
notified by telegram. If I had been asked 
to assi-st at the reception of a Mastodon I 
sliould not have been more astonished. How¬ 
ever I ran over to the High Level Station 


really pitiful to see how the animals crowdeil 
to the front of the cage, thru.sting their arms 
through the bars and holding their hands as 
near the fire as they could reach. To see 
more ot the gorilla than the face and the 
arms was quite imjiossible, so carefully did 
it Jude itself beliind tlie chim])anzee. It 
was inqiossible to question the attendant, for 
he was a Dutchman-and a sulky one to 
boot--who could speak no English, and was 


bitreet. 

BeanVY^d ’’ are .situated in Little 

■■‘"'t each -;'shbuniham Hoii.se, 

biaplem f"’’'.’'’ “i’ fifty 

“'® iHiys at mp7i after 

r®”!"" A«&r'-'''‘'?''ft “ P'-ep.” in the 

of the hmivested in tlie 
'I'dies are iniif.i Form Uiy \vIio.se 

’monitor Ha l * ^ same as those of a 
“'at the .sniallerT’’! general order and sees 
’'P-«eW«,’'orcom3*‘‘''’ “Station- 

football xT„P‘’an'!.'battendanceat cricket 
!l‘eir (linn ■ ..‘ "ny Home-lwanlers ’’ have 
'a the middle of **'e master’.s hou.ses 

“tute of the day. There are, how- 


, . . ''■r* a**'-' oiation, OOOt—Wio could snpnL- «« 

house! 'Iml Tile™ fLml"‘thf i^rnigef an'J ' c7Md"i'SZ"'"“% ‘''“t 

several re.sident officers on the ])latforni. ' chame M tlm fol-^v a*nd’’ “f a watchman in 

The train was very late, not iJeing signalled | fi e^nrlo bfS aU nbd.T " 

the notice a^^^ed so late that no prejiarations I draughts Suhseanentiv Imt nir ^ 

ggaigl=!~s|Sj!g?-sf 


forces are situated. All tlie doors ■were locked 
and It -was neces.sary to send to an engineer’s 
house for the key. All this time the ca^e 
^v.^us perforce left in tJie oi»en air, tlic chillint^ 
Mind beinff as cold as if we were in mid” 
Minter. For at least three-quarters of an 
hour did M’e M'ait in that bleak yard before 
f[‘9„Keys Mere brou«,dit, and all of us M’ere 
chilled to the very marroM’. 

Tlie forfje door Mas at la<»t opened, and 
one of the fires M as still ali<fht. The \uVorous 
use of the lielloMs soon bleM’iip a j^enial fire, 


junous eftect, ami the creature M'as un¬ 
doubtedly injured by M ant of management. 

In the first place, tlie visitors M'ere cniellv 
exacting in their demands. If “ Gena ” hap- 
fiened to be asleep under her blankets fhev 
M'ere grievously offended, and M'ere ahv.ays* 
tjyung to aM’akc her by hammering M'ith their 
sticks or umbrellas—and, I am sorrv to sav, 
M'ith their parasols. The sulky little Dutch¬ 
man never interfered, and no one had any 
authority over him. Now “ Gena ” M'as quite- 
a Iwiby, and, like all Iwibies, required plenty 


covpJ'‘LT7l,r,ri!Dl’'l'°'“ "1“® ®>®®lV I\ihi^n7hes7:'wiicne;;;"l7ray 

InoU-Ad nnf fn , J'6 ; ***6 plaoc, to apjwal to tlic ordinarv limnaiiit V 

fnrwnil pri ^ ‘ * goril a. An ajic came of the visitors, anil when thcv happened to 
fornaril, pr&ssmg toward the warmth, hut i he l.-idies mostly succeeded. 

It WAH 11. AhininoTi<7AA o*.,! „ _Jii_ - 


it was a chimpanzee, and not a gorilla” 
Presently, however, a wizened little face 
showed itself over the shoulders of the chim¬ 
panzee, and this was the gorilla. It was 


Ibit some of them Mere jiroof against all 
appeals, and one actually folloM'ed me to 
London, M'hore I M'as delivering a course of 
lectures l,)efore the Polytechnic Institution, 
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anil (lenonncoil me and poor Httlo “(iena” rh 
a i^air of 8windler«. It wan ukcIo^^ to a^aiirt* 
liiiti, mnclito the annieinent of tlie auilicnro, 
that 1 had no more to do with tlie manage¬ 
ment of the p;riila than hiiuaelf, and at la^^t 1 
waa ohli;^d to tell him that if he {lerslated in 
annoying me the iMiUco would take him in 
charge. 

Tlien one morning a telegram arrived from 
the owner ordering the animalH to l>e photo¬ 
graphed. So when I entered the building in 
the morning, alnnit an hour liefore the dixirs 
were opcneii to the public, I met the oa^ on 
a tmcK going to Mesarx. Negretli and /am- 
lira’s riM)ms. I thought that it was a ver}' 
<]angerous ex|)eriincut, the rooms of the 
photograjihing department being much colder 
than the warm case in which the animals hail 
been living for some time. But the order had 
l>oen given, and I had no power to opiK)se it 
Photographing the gorilla was a most tryinc 
process, and tested not only the utmost skill 
in the art, but the patience of the oiicratnrs. 
Photographing a liaoy is ditficnlt enough, but 
wlien the Imby is a gorilla the dltliculty is 
increased tenfold. 

Another element of difficulty lay in the 
fact that it was im))OHsib]e to setiarate the 
animals. N<»t for a moment would they re¬ 
main quiet, and they wore incessantly getting 
under the tallies, among the legs of the chairs, 
behind the curtains, and l^atfiing eveiy effort 
of the ojierators, who hunteil them aliout with 
in.stantaneouH plates, and all in vain. Had 
there lieen only one animal there would have 
lieen comparatively little trouble, but the 
chimiianzoe iroit/cf insist on getting in fnmt 
of tho gorilla in order to protect it. Or if for 
a moment its attention were distracted, the 
gorilla always got liehind the chimpanzee. 
Kor a whole hour M*ere the ojieratom follow¬ 
ing the animals about the room, occasionally 
talcing snap simts at them with the camera, 
and they had only just time to replace tliem 
in their cage when the doors of the building 
were opcneii. 

After this '*Gena** iKxame so weak that 
:she was placed under tho care of the late Mr. 
F. Wilson, wlio Mos for many years the 
naturalist of the Crystal Palace, and lia<l for 
some fifteen years lieen attoclieil to the Zoo¬ 
logical (hardens. I doubt whet her any amount 
of care could have saved her life, but 1 am 
sure tliat if suflicient time had liecn given for 
making preparations, ami that if she hod 
lieen from tlie first given over to Mr. Wilson’s 
skilful hands, she would have lived for a 
much longer time. Aaitwas, “Geua”diedon 
Siqitemlier 3rd, thus having only lived for 
sixteen days after her arrival at the Crystal 
Palace. 

I may here mention tliat the name “ Gena" 
is nearly tlie pronunciation of tho word 

In'ghena,” wliich is one of the native 
names hy which tho gorilla is known. 

Short ns was her life in England, it uas 
long enough to lie interesting and valuabiei. 
In the first place, the very liold clmracteristicR 
by which the gorilla is distinguisheil from tho 
chimpanzee were cluarlv marked, in spite of 
* ‘ I iena's” tender age. Tfie ears of a chimiianzee 
arc large, pink, ami stand out widely from 
the head ; out those of the gorilla are very 
small. Mack, and are pressed against the 
shies ot tlie head, like those of man. In 
fact, iLs .Mr. A. H. W'allace remarked when 
he saw her, the Imck view of the very young 
goiilla U almost exactly like that .of* a negro 
lialiy. 

This opinion appears to lie sliarod hy the 
gorilla itself, for, according to Dr. Living¬ 
stone, the gorilla sometimes ideks up a negro 
liahy and carries it alHiiit. The nativc-i rescue 
it in rather an ingenious manner. They plm-e 
a lar^e bunch of bananas in the way ot tho 
gorilla, which seizes them with lioth hand.s 
and lets the Uahy dnip. Had the Imby lieen 
one of its own kind it would have clung to its 
nurse. But, ladng a human luiby, it natu¬ 
rally falls, sotliat the rescuers can drivoawav 
the animal and carry ofT their prize. 

The hands of tlie gorilla arc unlike those of 


any other known monkey. The fingers, 
instead of lieing free as far as the palm of tlic ' 
hand, are united up to the first knuckle joint, 
so that tliey cannot be s]iread. Tlio nails, 
instead of Wing long, convex, and claw like, 
as are those of the cliiinpaiizce, are eonqiam- | 
lively short and flat, not reocUin*' to the ends I 
of the fingers, and much resembling llioso of , 
man. A very tllslinguislieil ecclesiastic, to j 
whom I was sliowing “(Jena,” was quite dis¬ 
concerted by the resemblance of her ears and 1 


nails fo thoBC of a Iinnian lieing, bnt pre¬ 
sently consoled himself when ho found that 
.slip could not spread her fingers. 

1 never once saw her walk or even stand 
n]ion her hind feet, and considering the man¬ 
ner in which tlie toes are doubled up, so that 
tlie weight of the Nidy is iKirne entirely by 
llic ontHide edges of the little toes, it was 
not likely that she would employ so awkwanl 
a mode of locomotion. W hen adult, the 
gorilla occasionally runs for a few vards tqion 
im hind feet, but is obliged to liafance itself 
by bolding the hands over the head. That 
it should fight in tlie erect iNisition, as stated 
hy Du Cliaillu, is physically inqiossilile ; so 
with the drumming on tlie breast, of wliich 
Du (’h-iillu makes so much. 

That the gorilla (for# make a dnimming 
noise is tnie enough, but it priMltices the 
sound by lieating a hollow tree, and not by 
striking its breast. 

The natives are not afraid of it, saying, 
“Soko” (another of its names) “is a nmti, 
and nothing Imd in him.” When attuckinl it 
mostly bites ofi' the man's fingers and lets him 

Like the orang-outan, it twists together 
branches of frees, and resfs iqmn tlicm. The 
natives laugh at it, liecause when rain falls 
heavily the eorilla never thinks of creeping 
under the ]ilatform which it has maile, but 
sits in tlie rain with its bands on its liead. 
allowing the water to stream from the hair of 


its cIliowB ; for, like all the anthrofioid ape^, 
it lias the long hair of tlie u|>iiernriii iKiiiuing 
do>\’nwards from tho shouhler to the elliow, 
wliilcthatof the lower arm iMiints upwards 
from tho wrist. So, when the n}ie sits with 
its hands on its head, the hnir <if the arms 
acts as a thatch, and shoots the ruin otf the 
botly. 

After “(iena’s” deiith I hal an op|>ortunity 
of inspecting the bmly. The lungs were in a 
terrible state, the right lung being one mass 


of tiiliercles, and perfectly useless, while the 
left was so tilleil with tubercles tliat scarcely 
a third of it was lit for use. 1 verj' miicn 
doubt whether a gorilla wonhl have any 
chance of living in tliis country, or in the 
northern jiarts of the United States. But if 
in one of the wanner Southern States a sp^dal 
building were prejiared, and the arrival of the 
animal timed so as to bring it to its new home 
in the hottest days of summer, there would 
lie some liojie of rearing a gorilla until it 
readies iu full growth. If such a ha]ipy 
event should occur, ** may 1 he (here to see.” 

We sliould add that the two illustrations 
accomiKinying this article rr]»rcsent tho first 
gorilla that arrive«l at tlie Britisli Museniii. 
It was in a cask of spiriis, and when jmrtly 
lifted out was arranged as sliown. Tlio 
wrinkles of tho arms and ]»cculiar twist of 
tlie mouth were caused hy the action of the 
s]iirits. 


NKW LiFE-S.VVINa CuAFT. 

A new life saving craft has lieen made at 
the Brtuiklyn navy yard, ll is consiruoNd 
of canvas saturated with a waterproof mate¬ 
rial. and has rilis of wo<hI and cork so ar¬ 
ranged that the lioat fohls like an iimhrt'lla 
wljen not in u.sc. When IowcrmI from tlio 
liavits it exjiands niitomath'ally, and the in¬ 
ventor dniiiis that it cannot sink, and if 
upset will right iisdf. 
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OTTR BRITISH SHELLS. 

By Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

Author of “ Entonwlouy at the Se<uide,“ cte. 

PART V.—SEA SHELLS {continued), 

ow as to the shells wliich we ou^ht to 
find. 

First, there nre the Borin" Shells, many 
'vvldch are very common and easy to pro¬ 
cure. There is the Piddnck {Pholas dattifluis), 
ior in.stance, a general idea of which you can 
guiin from the illustration. It is one of flie 
larger shells, and is generally exceedingly 
plentiful in chalk and limestone rocks, and 
may be found in ouantities by any one who 
will take the trouble to look for it. As the col¬ 
lector will at once notice, the surface of the 
shell is neither more nor less than a natural 
rasp, the raised teeth being so sharp and 
strong that the hard rock i.s rapidly worn 
away by them as the animal turns from side 
to side while burrowing. After a time, how¬ 
ever, those on the front part of the sliell, on 
which falls the chief burden of the ]al)our, 
become worn away by the constant friction, 
and it is therefore almost impossible to find a 
iull-grown specimen in perfect condition. 



PIddock. 


In the piddock we have one of nature’s 
■jrreat agents in tlie destruction and formation 
of the land, for it occuts in sucli numliers, 
and works with such industry, tliat large 
masses of rock are lioneycoml^il by its tun¬ 
nels to so great a degree that tlie first heavy 
sea detaches them from tlie mainland, and 
carries them away to assist in the constnic- 
tion of fresh islaD<ls, or even continents, else¬ 
where. There can l)e little doubt, indeed, 
that but for this wonderful shell tlie .Straits 
of Dover would as yet have no existence, and 
that the nio<iern history of Euro^ie would con¬ 
sequently have been of a >vholly different clia- 
racter—a striking illustration of the inrtuence 
which a small an<l seemingly insignificant 
•creature may exercise in the world. 

Several 8i)ecie.s of ]uddock are known to 
inhabit Great Britain, of which tlie al)ove- 
mentioned species is by far tlie most com¬ 
mon. 

Few persona, upon seeing the curious shell 
called Saxicava rugosa^ would imagine that 
it was a lioring shell at all, for it is so won¬ 
derfully Hirnsy and delicate that rough usage 
of any kind would seem to be quite out of the 
question. But appearances, as we all know, ; 
are sometimes deceptive, and this little crea¬ 
ture is a case in point, for it is not only a bur- 
rower, but a Imrrower into liard and solid 
atone, which it often literallv rhldles witli its 
excavations. It is not at all an easy matter 
to procure a sjiecimen in good condition, as 
may well l>e su]>jM»se«!, hut every now and 
then one may l»e round lying quite free of the 
rock, 80 that tlie long and dinicult jiroccss of 
extracting it from its tunnel is not nece.ssary. 
Another very similar shell, called Saxtraca 
nrrtica, may he nrociireil by examining the 
roots of seaweed, etc., brought tip liy tlie I 
dredge. 

A very remarkable shell is Vcncrupis iV/.v, 
wliicli in sliajie and general api>earance re- 
minrls one verv strongly of the “ Porcupine ” 
straw hats which were so fashionable witli 
la<Ues a few years ago. No one can well mis¬ 
take tliis shell, with its numerous tootliod 
ridges, which sliould be looked for at extreme 
low water after a siuing tide. It is most 
])lenliful on our southern coasts, and, like tlie 
preceding shell, is one of the boring tribe. 


Mud is a favourite habitation with many 
shells, of which wo must content ourselves 
with two or three exainjilea. 

Gne of tlieae, the common Gaper {Mtfn 
arrnaria)y Is hard to find, and still harder to 
capture—that is, while its owner is living— 
for the only sign of its pre.scnce lies in tlie 
small hole which forms the entrance to its 
burrow, and when this is discovereil you will 
liave to excavate to the distance of at least a 
foot liefore arriving at the shell. Add to this 
the fact that it much prefers the fetid and 
tenacious black mud generally to bo found at 
tlie months of tidal rivers, and you will liave 
some idea of the difiiculties with M'hicli a col¬ 
lector has to contend when he haiipcns to be 
in want of a gaper or two. In spite of all 
these, however, the mollusc Is Bometimes 
n.seil as an article of food, and is sold under 
the title of “ Old Maid.” 

{To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(EIOnTil SERIES.) 

I.—Ulnnunating Competition. 

{Continued from page 400.) 

SKOONI) Cl..^SS {age$ 15 to 19). 

I X this claes we have increased the amount of the 
First Prize, and divided it between two competi¬ 
tors wlio equally excel In different styles of work. 
We have also, it will bo seen, awarded several Extra 
Frizes. 

Prizes—One Guinea each, 

CHA71LT53 F. CAMPBELL (aged 18), 54, Liverpool Road, 
Islington, n. 

Thomas Scorfield (aged 17), 01, Someraet .Street, 
•Sunderland Road, Gateshead-on-Tyue. 

.Ezfra Prizea—Vtt. each. 

Robert D. Warry (sged 10), 23, Aimnmlale Road, 
East Greenwicli. 

O. D. .Smiles (aged lO), Church Fields. Cheshunt, 
Herts. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[Arranged in Order of Merit.] 

IIeriiert Briscoe, 17, Arlington Square, Islington, n. 

! F. J. Bark, 13, Villiers Street, Leamington. 

' Arthcu Holder, Yew Tree Villa, Ballard’s Lane, 
Church End, Finchley, N. 

Samuel J. Beckett, 1C3, Dalston Lane, e. 

Jamks Smith, 154, Fort Road, Bermondsey, S.F.. 

.Alfred E. Rexdell, 27, Lansdowuo Place, Everton, 
Liverpool 

David a. Rooers, 3, Warburton Street, Mount Ver¬ 
non, Liverpool. 

John H. Robson, 53, Union Lane, Gateshcad-on-Tyne. 
ALLAN R. Menzies, 34, Grove street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

TuKO. B. Gardner, 74, Clifton Park Avenne, Belfast, i 
RicnAKD A. Mill, 30, Richmond Street, Plymouth. 
Alfred R. Pigott. 4. Xorthfleld Terrace, Chelfenhain. 
ALFRED W. Kendall, 11. Sydney Street, Plymouth. 
Louis R. Dbuchaiis, Auchterarder, Perthshire. 

Richard H. Britton, 37, St. John's Street, Lord 
Mayor’s Walk, York. 

George £. Simons, 40, Gray Street, Blackfriars Road 
8.E. 

Herbert Kaiser, Somerville House, Seacombe, 
Cheshire. 

Henry Clark, 2, Pembroke Terrace, Cobden Rond, 
Leytonstoue, Essex, 

CHARLES .A. WALKER, 17, Willgate, Wigan. 

ALFRED Hunter, 24, West Hill Street, Brighton. 
Robert S. Balfour. 31. Drummond Place, EdinlmrglL 
Fra.vk Bailis, 16, Abingdon Road, Kensington, w. 
Frkdk. Mitchell, Beck's WhaiT, Islewortb. 

John R. T. Court, 1C, Warwick Street. Xew Cross, s.e 
Wm. IIOl’KiNsoN, 27, Queen Street, Brompton Road, 
y. \v. 

W.M. Bradbury, is, High Street, Ipswich, 
j John H. Sale.?, 117, N'orthumbcrland street, Notting¬ 
ham. 

Arthur T.\oo, 14, Spital Street, Dartford. 

Leonard S. Grkkn, Calais C'ottage, 33. Cleveland Road, 
Higher Crumpsall, near Manchester. 

ALFRED P. James, 153, Shooter's Hill .Road, Black- 
heath. 

Benjamin Gane, 22, Doon Street. Idambeth, s.e. 

George Millar, IC, Rose Street, E«linl»urgh. 

James H. Bowes, Frauds Street, Elland, viil Norman- 
ton. 


Arthur Holt, 128. Orchard Street, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 

Jonathan Simpson, 42, Britannia Terrace, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 

Alfred W. Bush, 11, Bath Road, Dalston L.ine. 
George Richardson, 83, Oudine Road, East Dulwich, 
h.e. 

J. T. Jacka, Jlea Villa, Hea, near Penzance, Cornwall. 
John D. Sykes, 2S, Lome Grove, Urmstone, near 
Manchestor. 

Ada Lanoshaw, West Grinstcad Rectory, Horsham, 
Sussex. 

James Graham, May Villa, Cluirch Road, Leyton. 

F. J. Major, 69, Peekbani Park Road, Old Kent Rond, 
S.B. 

M. A. Da\te8 Hardwick, Woodbome, Burgess Hill, 
Sussex. 

Ji*?Ei«H SKireBY. Bentinck Board .School, Mill Lane, 
>\‘wcastleon-ryne. 

Ernest H, Stevenson, 41, Metcalf Avenue, St. Henri, 
Montreal. Canada. 

George Meek, 3, Church Street, Uarpnrhey, Man¬ 
chester. 

Walter Sheppard, Brent Knoll, Bridgwater, Somer¬ 
set. 

ALBERT H. Atkinson, Stonegravels, Chesterfield. 
Octavius Lambert, 20, The Pavement, BereHord 
Square, Woolwich, Kent. 

L. S. CURRET, Eaton Hill, Derby. 

H. G. N. CLATDON, 7, Stokes Croft, Bristol. 

William Watson, 23, Duke Street, Edinburgh. 

Sidney Howard, Eversley House, Peuattb, near 
Cardiff. 

John a. porter, 51, George Street, Hanley, Staffs. 

J. B. Robertson, 134, Crown Street, 8. S., Glasgow. 
Alp.xander C. Ormiston, 19, St. Giles Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

James Banks, 303, Wliioldon Road, Mount Pleasant, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Geobqk W. Cole, 12,Plim8oll Street, East India Road, 
Poplar, E. 

Edwd. S. Lindsey, 3, .St. Aubyn’s Villas, Tivertuu, 
Devon. 

D. H. F WILLS, 31, Crossgnte, Cupar, Fife. 

Thomas Darby, 16, Vys© street, Birmingham. 

Cyril B. Bykbs, 6, Addison Road, Bedford Park, 
Chiswick. 

Arthur J. P'orbes, Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
Brighton. 

George R. Hodges, Friam Street, Bridgwater, Somer¬ 
set. 

Richard J. Br.aoo, 27, Woodbury Grove, Green Lanes, 
Finsbury Paik, N. 

CHARLES H. MAR.SH, 3, Avalon Buildings, Glastoubury. 
F. 0. DA^^ES, London House, Rcigate. 

Martin Branch, 148, Rectory Buildings, Crossfltld 
Luue, Deptford. 

Robert L. Wood, Fiustown, Orkney, N.B. 

I H, Baker, 2, Cresceut Place, Fulham Road, SutUli 
Keusington, s.w. 

T. B. Robertson, 134, Crown Street, S. S., Glasgow, 
Frank Wombwell, Rose Bank, .Saudown, l.^v. 
Walter Tottle, Chiltem House, High Wycombe, 

C. S. V. Field, 14, Devonshire Terrace, Hastings. 

F, V. Burkidoe, is, Russell .Street, Covent Garden, w.o. 
SYDNEY Morris, 12, William street, Reading. 

T. M. Wilson, 7, Cathcart Place, Edinburgh. 

John M. Sadlkr, Daisybank, Alexandra Road, Burton- 
on-Treut. 

Rowland hill, 6, Grove Terrace, Fillebrook Road, 
Leytoustoiie. 

S. Y. Booth, Wolseley Place, Bennett Street, Ryccroft, 
Ashtun-uuder-Lync. 

Walter Reid, l), uiswiu Street, St. George’s Road, 
Southwark, s.E. 

Thomas A. Dean, 7, Henrietta Street, Hackney Road. 
George C.. Jackson, 1, SL George's Terrace, Nui tli 
Road, Plymouth. 

Bernard Lawson, 1, Keith Place, Easter Road, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Coi.KKii>OE Hutson, All Saints’ Rectory, St. Thomas, 
Danish West ludics. 


Senior division {agea lo to 24). 

In this class, it will l>e noticed, we have divided the 
FJwt Prizes between two crinally iiierilurious com¬ 
petitors, and awarded several Extra Prizes. 

Prizes—One Guinea each. 

Robert Campbell (aged 20), 51, Liverpool Road, 
Islington, N. 

Harry S. Turk (aged 20), Burlington Cottage, New 
Wanstcucl, Essex. 

Extra Prizes—IQa. Gd. each, 

Thomas T. Reks (aged 10), 98, Westboumc Road, 
Birkenlie;id, L'hesldfe. 

Francis M. Fretton (aged 19', 8S, Little Park Street, 
Covent.'-y. 

W.M. Mcras, Jun. (aged 20), 160, Stanton Street, New- 
caatle-on-’lyue. 
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T. II. Brown.—I f you only want the 
dates of birth snd death, and the vo¬ 
cation, you cannot do better than get 
the “Bijou Biography,’' price eighteen- 
pence, published by Messrs. ^Vamc 
and (jo., Bedford Street, Stnind. It 
has 30,000 names of famous men and 
women. 

S. S.—From Thirlmere to Manchester 
the water-main will be almost n hun¬ 
dred miles long, and the diameter of 
the pipes will be between three and 
four feet. 

F. OwKN.—For mortar for brickwork in 
(lie sea you should grind up together 
equal ports of sond and Portland 
cement and mix them with sea-water. 
This is the cemt-nt used for the facing 
of the Forth Bridge. 

T. Watford.—I t depends on what you 
consider gigantic. In January last 
there died in London James Macdon¬ 
ald. the “Aberdeenshire Giant,” who 
was seven feet two inches high. Was 
he toll enough for you ? 

Nil 1)K-Si*erandum.—A ny wax will do 
Its n grourul for etching on glass, but 
you would find white wax the most 
convenient. Wann the glass till it is 
hot enough to melt the wax, and then 
mb on tlic wax until the layer is thick 
enough. Take care of your hands 
when you use fluoric acid. 

J. Moore.—P ort Hamilton U thirty, 
eight miles otf Corea, in the channel 
between it and Japan. It consists of 
three islands enclosing a harbour a 
mile long and two miles broad. It is 
a Britisii naval statiou, and a valuable 
strategic i>08itioD. 

Bknkvolc.*?.— 1. You should communi¬ 
cate with the London Missionary 
Society. 2. Practise at gradually-in- 
creasl^ distances. 


cektificates. 

[Arrawjed in Order of Merit ] 

John Taylor, 84. Malcolm Street, -Heaton Park Boad, 
. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Jakes H. Bakes. 68, Micklegate, York. 

Fred. M'. Nash, 14, Stanley Place, Rocky Lane, 
Nechells, Birmingham. 

James Snodgrass, Jun., Laurel Villa, ilarsU Lane, 
Bootle. 

Ernest K. Denney, llO, .4vondale Square, Old Kent 
Road, s.E. 

Walter S. Cater, ll, Alkham Rond, Stamford Hill, n. 

Geo. H. Clarkson, Market PLxce, Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. 

John Williams, 36, Goswell Road, e.c. 

George Thomson, DG, .Morrison street, Edinburgh. 

Alfred Littlewood, Market Place, Pontefract. 

Herbert Ttlee, SJ», Shuinbles, Worcester. 

Charlotte E. Attrf.k. Picardy House, Belvedere. 

John Clements, 52, Bromford Lane, West Bromwich. 

Robert N. Tinkler, Arkengarthdale Vicar.ige, Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire. 

C. A. Lissamak, Stella Cottage, All>ert Grove, East 
Cowes, I.W. 

Daisy Hkwett, 27, Russell Square, Brighton. 

Albert F. Lewis, Post Office, Norwell, near Newark, 
Notts. 


€oi:iT0|jonl)£ni:c 


NioHT VERSOS Day.—M' e prefer your prose to your 
poetry. Verb. sap. 

SBAGCLL.—Have nothing to do with shooting the wild 
fowl until you have made full Inquiries. There are 
rights almost all round the coast, and free shooting 
is very seldom to be obtained from the sliore. From 
a boat the case is dlflcreut. The close time Is from 
March 16 to July 31. 

H. O—You could get a piece of American walnut 
from the timber-yards by the side of the canal. Try 
Hudson and Carr, of Endell Street. Long Acre. 

A. V’. Gough. —You should write to the University 
Press. Oxford or Cambridge, as the case may be. It 
would be ns well to learn to spell before you write 
to them about “missprints.” 

A Whitehaven Lad.—Y ou can mix the dyes with 
water or spirits-of-winc. 

A Beginner.—I f the kings were on adjacent squares 
they would be in check of each other, and, as the 
king must be kept oiU of check, the move is impos¬ 
sible. 

G. Hill —You can obtain the ballad in “The Lifeboat 
and other poems.” by G. R. Sims, price one shilling 
from any bookseller, 

W G, W.—The apprenticeship generally carries with 
it an Introduction. Tliat is the only advantage we 
know, and It is not a great one. The best way is to 
be thoroughly efficient in shorthand, and apply as .an 
e.xtra ; or rejK'rt some local matter and send it in on 
speculation. 

Sea (The Shield-Borne Boy).-All the indexes are kept 
in pnnt They can be had direct from Mr. Tarn, 
Paternoster Row, for one penny each, or three- 
halfpence each including postage, 

R. H, W.—You might get a good canoe, secondhand, 
for ten pounds; but your host plan would be to 
advertise m the “ Field ” or “ Exchange and Mart." 

Rup'ORD.— Tou shouhl visit the Victory and look at 
the wheel. There is no question about the accuracy 
of the signal. The book you quote is of no autho- 
merely a compilation, and in the account 
of the battle itself there are several errors The 
numbers you give are simply impossihh;, ns the 
slightest acquaintance with an alphabetical signal- 
book would show you. 

ENQUiRER.-We should consider engineering an excel¬ 
lent lr.ide for you. but you should make your 
inquiries in your native town. 

—There is no cheap edition of .‘^ir John Rosa’s 
Arrtic V oyage, lliough you may meet with notices 
of it in the general books. There is a cheap Illus¬ 
trated work on “Our Ironclad Navy." but Braasey’s 
IS the best at present. Tliere is an illustrated article 
‘’y Sir E. J. Reed in •‘Harper's 
ilonthly for february last. 

B. G. and J. 8.—You should get one of the Civil .8er- 
Mce Guides which arc sold by most booksellers. 
They cost two or three shillings. Nearly all the 
publishers have their own etlition. 

Asteroid.—I n the December part for 188.1 you will 
ttnrt an article ou Meteors, giving full list and parti¬ 
culars. 

CniMPANZEF,—You can restore the colour of most old 


C. 8.—Messrs. Longman pulilish a guide to the Civil 
Service, price three shillings and sixpence. Other 
guides are published by Messrs. Cassell, Stanford, 
Wame, etc. 

A Jolly Captain.— l. One hundred feet “super” has 
the same meaning as one hundred s<iU8re feet, or, 
say. ten feet by ten. 2 and 3 are medical questions. 
4. No; light is a vibration. 

Private.—T he only way Into the army is by enlisting 
or obtaining a commission. If you were to join the 
volunteers flrst you might at least know your drill. 

Espbranck.—Y ou could procure the bar through any 
athletic outfitter. Try Coy, Leadenhali Sirwt: 
Speucer, 52, Goswell Road; Feltham, of Alderagate 
Street, etc. 

A Cricketer.— 1. Tlie bat should be oiled during the 
winter, but not too much. Kee “The Cricket Bat 
and how to make it,” by Dr. W. G. Grace, in our fifth 
volume. 2. Not yet. 


The Main Chance.— 1. Try another profession; yoa 
will never get rich in the Navy. A naval cadet's 
pay is a shilling a day, a midshipman's one shUliu^ 
and uinepence, a sul^Ueuteuant's five shilliDgs, a 
lieutenant’s ten shilling, a commander's a pound, a 
captain’s twenty-two shillings and sixpence, a rear- 
admiral's three pounds, avlce-admlral sfour pounds, 
an admiral's five pounds, and an admiral-of-the- 
fleet’s six pounds. There are many extra allow¬ 
ances and siweial payments, but none of them very 
extravagant. 2. There are one hundred and fifty 
cat^tains on the active list. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1880. 


Price One Pennj. 

[ALL KlGtiTS RXSKliVSD.] 



THE PKAIEIE CHIEF. 

Bv B. M. Ballantvne, 

Author of “ T\ciee Bought," *' The Bed Man‘$ Beveuge," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER VI.—COUNCILS AND PLANS AND SNAKES IN 
THE r;RAS.S. 

I T was a sad but interesting council that was held 
in the little fortress of “Tim’s Folly,” the day fol¬ 
lowing that on which tlie grizzly bear was captured. 


Ri sh'ng River came to a sudden stop at the sight. 
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434 Owii Papef. 

Tlie wounded missionary, lying in Big liis feelings were excited he was apt to | wounded man, opening his eyes with a 
Tim's 1)0(1, presided. Besido him, witli an become regardlc'ss of time, place, and per- hriglit, cheerful I(5ok. “1 cannot move, 
expression (•)£ profound sorrow on his line sons, and the allusion to his sou's wife's Here God lias placed me, and Iierc I 

face, sat Wiiitew’ing, the Prairie Chief, father—of wliom he was very fond—had must remain till—till I get well. All 

Little Tim and his hig son sat at his feet, roused him. “ Boundin’ Hull would liave tlie action must l)e on your pa!*t, \\*hite- 
Tlie oth(M‘ Indians were ranged in a semi- bin reconciled long ago if Rusliin’ River | wing, and that of your friends. But I 

circle before him. ^ would liave listened to reason, for he is a ! sliafl not be idle or usedess as long as 

111 one s(mse it w'as a Red man's conn- Christian, though I’m hound to say he’s | life and breath are left to emible me to 
cil, hut th(U’(i w’cre none of tlie Indian somethin’ of a queer one, havin’ notions ; prny.” 

formalities connected with it, for the of his ow'n which it’s not easy for other | Tliere was another docid(*d note of 

Prairie Chief and Ids followers had long folk to understand.” ! approval from the Indians, for th(\v lutd 

ago renounced th(psiiperstition.s and some “ In which respect, daddy,” remarked already learned the value of prayer, 
of the practices of their kindred.^ Big Tim, using the English tongue for ; “'J'he tirst step I would wish you to 

?Soft.swan wivs not banislied from the tlie moment, and allowing the smallest take, ho'wever,’’contiriuiHl thiMnissionary, 
council cijamher as if unworthy even to possible smile to piay on his lips, “ Bound- ‘ds to go and bring to tliis hut my swe«>t 
lisUui to the discussions of the “ lords of iiig Bull is not unlike yourself !” j friend Brighteyes and your onvu inotlier, 

creation,” and no pipe of peace was “Hold yer tongue, boy, else I'll srive | Whitewing, who, you tell m(^ is still 

smoked as a j)relimiiiary, but a lirief, you a woppin’,” said tlie father, sternly. > alive.” 

earnest prayer for guidance was put up “ Dumb, daddy, dumb,” replied tlie .son, ^ “ The loved old one still Uves,” returned 

by the missionary to tlie Lord ot liosts, meekly. I tlie Indian. 

and subjects more wedghty than usually It was one of the i>eculiai‘ities of this < “ laves ! ” interposed Little Tim, witli 

enter into the councils of the siivage were father and .son that they w’ore fond of , emphasis, “ I should think .she does, an’ 
discussed. ^ expressing their regard foreacli other liy i Houri.slies too, though she shrivelled 

The Preacher’s voice was w’eak, and | iiululging now and then in a little very | up a bit since you saw licr last. Why, 
his counteiiaiicc?! pale, hut the wontt^d ( mild “chatf,” and the playful threat to she’s so old now that we’ve changed her 
look of calm confidence was still tln're. I give his sou a “woppiiC ” — wliich in name to Live-for-ever. She skH‘j)s like a 
“ WJiitewing,” he said, raising himself | earlier years he luul sometime.s done top an’ feeds like a grampus, an’ do«'s 
on one elbow, I will speak as God gives | with much effect —wa.s an invariable J little else but laugh at what’s goiu' on 
me power, hut I am very weak, and feel i proof that lii.s spirit had been calmed, j around lier. I never did see sucli a jolly 
that the discussion of our plans must be and his amiability restored. , old girl in all my lif<*. Twenty yimr.s 

(conducted cliicHy by yourself and your “ My white fatlier's intentions are ■ ago—that time, you remember, when 
^I'iends.” ^ good,’’ said Whitewing, after auotlier i Wlntewing carriexl her oil' on horselsick. 

He paused, and the Chief, with the | jiause, “and Ids faith is strong. It ne(*ds when tlm village was attacked—we all 
usual (lignify of tlie lied man, remained strong faith to believe that the man wlio thought .she was on her last leg.s, l»ut, 
silent, waiting for more. Not so Little Iia.s shot the Preacher shall ever smoke ; ble.ss you, .sir, slie can stump about the. 

Tim. Tliat worthy, although gifted with the pipe of peace with Whitewing !” I camp yet in a tremblin' soii; o' way, an’ 

all the powers of courage and endurance ‘“uith Gml all thing.s are possible,” | her i)eepers are every hit as black as 

whicli mark the best of the American returned the missionary. “.\nd you itlio.se of my own Biight<^ye.s, an’ they 

savages, was also endowed with the wldte must not allow enmity to rankle in your I twinkle a deal more.’’ 
man's tendency to assert his right to wag own liroast, Whitewing, because of me.] “Your aec«unt of her,” returned tlia 
his tongue. ^ ^ ^ B<’.sides. it was probably one of Rushing ' Preacher, with a little smile, “ makes mo 

“Cheer up, sir,” he said, in a tone of River's liraves and not himself wlio shot long to see her again. Indeed, the sight 
encouragement, “you mustn’t let your im*. In any ease they could not liave of tliese two would comfort me greatly 

spirits go down. A good rest lierc, an’ known wlio I was.” whether I live or die. Tliey are not far 

good grub, wi’Softswau's cookin’—to say “I'm not so sure o’ that,” said Big distant from here, you say ]” 

nothin’ o’ Jier nursin’—will put ye all Tim. “ Tlie Blackfoot reptile has a sharp “Not far. My I'atlier’.s wish shall he 

right l.Kifore long.” _ eye, an’ father has told me tliat you gratitied,” .said \Vhitewiiig. “After they 

“Thanks, Little Tim.” returned the knew liim once, when you was in these come we will consult again, and my 
missionary, with a smile; “I do cheer up, parts twenty years ago.” father will he able to diecide wliat course 

or. rather, God clieei's me. Whether 1 “ Y(^s, I knew liim well,” returned the to pursue in winning over the Black- 

recover or am called home is in His Prcaclier, in a low meditative voice. He foots.” 

hands; therefore, all sliall bn well. But,” was quite a little boy at the time—not I Of course the two Tims and all the 
he added, turning to the Cliief, “God luus more than ten years of age, I should otliers w(‘re quite willing to follow the 
given us brains, hands, materials, and tliink, but unusually strong and brave. I lead of the Prairie Chief, so it was 
opportunities to work witli, therefore I met him when travelling alone in the ! finally arranged that a party should he 
must we labour while we can, as if all woods, and it so happened that I had the i .sent to the camp of the Indians, with 
de]M‘nd(Hl on ourselves. The plans wliich good fortune to save his life by shooting wliom Brighteyes and Live-for-ever were 
1 had laid out for myself He has seen tit a brown bear which he had woundeef, sojourning at th(^ time- about a long 
to cliange, and it now remains for me to and wliich was on tlie iioint of killing day’s march from tlie little fortress—and 
point out what I aimed at, so that we liim. I dwelt with liim and his people bring those women to the hut that they 
may accommodate ours('lves to His will, for a time, and ])i‘(?ssed him to accejit might once again see and gladden tho 
Sure am I that with or without my aid salvation through Jesus, hut he refused, heart of the man whom the^^ had for- 
Ilis work sliall be dniu*, and, for the rest, Tlie Holy Spirit liad not opened Ids eyes, merly known as tlie Preacher. 

—‘though He shay me, yet will I trust in yet I felt and .still feel assured that that i Now, it is a well-ascertiiined and uii- 
Him.’” time will come, though it has not come 1 doubtable fact that the passion of love 

Again he })aused, and the Indians ut- yet, if all that I liave heard of him l)e aiiiniates the bosoin.s of R(h 1 men as well 
lerod that soft “lio!” of assent witli which true. You may d(‘p('nd upon it. liowever, as white I It is also a curious coinci- 
they were wont to express approval of tliat he did not slioot me Knowingly.” delude that tins passion fi-equently leads 
what was said. Butli Little and Big Tim by tlimr looks to modifications of action and unex- 

“ When I left the settlements of tlie showed that their belief in Rusldng pected, sometimes complicabHl. results 
white men,” continued the Preacher, River'.s future reformation wa.s very and situations among tlic red us well as 
“ iiiy olijei't was twofold ; I wished to see wf\ik, though they Raid nothing, and among the wldte. 

M hitewing, and Little Tim, and Briglit- the Indians maintained such impertur- Bearing tld.s in mind, the reader will 
eyes, and all the other dear friends whom habh? gravity that their hxik.s gave no he better able to under.stand why Rusli- 
1 li?ul known long ago, heforo the snows indication ns to the state of their minds, ing River, in making a raid upon bis 
of life's winter liad settled on my head, “.My wldte fitlier’s liopes and desires enende.s, and while crceiiing serjiciitliko 
but my main olq -ct was to visit Rushing are good,” .said Wlntewing, after another through tin* grass in or(h*r to reconnoitro 
Kivt'r. the Blackfoot chief, and carry the long pause, during whicli the missionary previous to a night attack, came to a 
blessf*<l Gospel to Ids people, and thus, dosed his eyCvS and appeared to barest- sudden stop on bdiolding a yoanu girl 
wldie.•seeking the salvation of tli<‘ir souls, ing, and Tim and his son lookod g]*avely ))laying with a much younger girl—iii- 
also bring ahouf a reconciliation between at e.'mli otliei*, for tluit re>.t .seenied to de(.‘d, a little cidld—on the outskirts (^f 
them and tlieir hereditary foe, Bounding tlieiii strongly to resemble death. “And the camp. 

Lull. '_ now. what does my father propose to It was the old story over again. Lnve 

“It's Bushin' River as is the enemy.” do?” at tirst sight ! And no wonder, fur iho 

■d Little Tiiu, interrupting, for when “My course is clear,” answered the young girl, though oidy an Indhui, was 
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unusually graceful and pi'etty, being a I up with fiaslnug eyes and extended hand, ! clainsed, kissing her on each cheek, and 
daughter of Little Tim and lirighteyes. ' in the course of the debate, "surely you tlien on the point of her tiny nose. 

From the former >Ioonlight (as .she was j do not tell me that the Look teaches us j 

named) inherited the free-and-easy yet to allow our enemies to raid in our lands, i '• Eye* of mother— heart of sire, 

modest carriage of the paleface, from the to carry off our women and little ones, I tit to set the world on lire. ' 

latter a pretty little .straight nose and a , and to hum our wigwams, while we sit | 

pair of gorgeous black eyes that seemed ; still and wait till they are pileased to take | Tim had hecoine poetical as he grew 

to sparkle with a private sunshine of ^ our scalps 1 ” _ (dder, and sometimes tried to throw his 

their own. | Having put this rather startling ques-Mlasliing thoughts into couplets. Ho 

Kushing River, although a good-look- j tioii, he subsided as promjjtly as he had j sjioko to his [laughter in English and, 
ing, stalwart man in the prime of life, , bui'st forth. I like Big Tim with his wife, required 

hiul never heeii smitten in this way “That’s a po.ser!” thought the irre- her to converse with him in that 

before. He therefore resolved at once to vereut Little Tim. who .syinpathi.sed with language, 

make the girl his wife. Red men have a ' Bounding Bull, but he said nothing. | " bs mother at home.!" 

peculiar way of settling such matters, ‘‘.My brother has been well named,”! ‘‘Yes, dear fasser, ino.sser’sat home.” 

.sometimes, without much regard to the 1 replied the uneoinpromising Whitewiiig ; | “An’ how’s your little doll, Skippin’ 

wishes of the lady—especially if she be, “he not only bounds iqion his foes, Imt j Rabbit 1” 

as in this ca.se, the daughter of a foe. In , lets his mind bound to foolish conclusions. “Oh! she well as could be, an’ 

pursuance of lii.s purpose, he planned, , The Book teaches peace — if po.ssihle. | a’most as wild too a.s ral)bits. Rims 

while lying there like a snake in the ! If it be not possible, then we cannot ! away from me, .so 1 kin hardly kitch her 
grass, to seize and carry off the fair avoi<l war. Rut how can we know what j sometime.” 

Moonlight by force instead of killing is jxissihle unless we try? My brother Moonlight accompanied this remark 
and scalping the whole of the Indians | advises that we should go on the war- I with a merry laugh, as she thought of 
in Bounding Bull's cauiiJ, with whom she ])ath at once and drive the Blackfoots ] some of the eccentricities of her little 
sojourned. ; away. Hius Bounding Bull tried lushest | companion. 

It w.as not any tender consideration j to bring them to reason ? Has he failed ? Entering the wigwam, Little Tim 
for his foes, we are sorry to say, that in- L) 0 !‘S he know that jieace is piiprifsiUe?” found Brighteyes engaged with an iron 

duced this change of purpose, but the “Now look here. Whitewing,” broke in ; jjot, from which arose savoury odours, 

knowledge that in a night attack bullets ' Little Tim at this ])oiut. “It’s all very She had been as lithe and active as 
and arrows are apt to fly indiscriminately well for you to talk aliout pe.ace an’ Moonlight once, and was still haiidsoino 
on men, women, and children. He would what's possible. _ I m a Cliristian man and matronly. The eyes, however, from 
have carried poor Moonlight oft’then and myself, an’ there's nobody as would he which she derived her name, still .shone 
there if she had not been too near the ' hetter pleased than me to see all the with undiininished lustre and benignity, 
camp to permit of his doing so without i Redskins in the mountains an’ on the “Rless you, old woman,’’said the hun- 
great risk of discovery. The presence of | inairies at peace wi’ one another. But ter, giving his wife a hearty kiss, “you’re 
the little child also increased the risk. - you won’t get me to believe that a few as fond o’ victuals a.s ever. I see.” 

He might, indeiid, have easily “got rid” | soft words are goiii’ to make Rushin’ “At least iny huslrand is, .so 1 keep 
■of her, lint there was a soft spot in that River all straight. He’s the sworn enemy the pot boiling,” retorted Brighteyes, 
Red man’s heart which forbade the o’ Boundin’ Bull. Hates him like pisoii. with a smile that proved her teeth to 1«5 
savagii deed—a spot which hatl been He hates me like brimstone, an’ it's iny as white as in days of yore. 

create<l at that time, long, long ago, ojiinion that if we don't make away wi’ “ Right, old girl, right. Your hu.shand 

when the white Preacher had discoursed him he'll make away wi’ u.s.” is about as goorl at emptying the pot as 

to him of “ righteousness and temperance Whitewing, wlio was fond of silencing he is at filling it. Come, let's have some, 

and judgment to come.” his opponents by quoting Scripture, while I tell you of a journey that’s in 

Little Skipjring Rabbit, as she was man,y pas.sage.s of which he had learned store for you.*’ 
called, was the youngest child of Round- by heart long ago from his friend the “ long one ? ” asked the wife, 
ing Bull. If Rushing River hml known Preacher, did not reply for a few seconchs. “No, only a day's journey on horse- 
this he would proljably have hardened Then, looking earnestly at his brother hack. Y'oii’re goin’ to meet an old 
his heart, and struck at his enemy chief, he .said, friend.” 

through the child, but fortunately he “ With Manitou all things are possible.” From this point her husband went on 

did not know it. “ A soft answer turns away wrath.” to tell about the arrival and wounding of 

Retiring cautiously from the scene, the Bounding Bull pondered the words. ; the Preacher, and how he had expressed 

Blackfoot chief determined to hide his Little Tim gave vent to a doubtful ' an earne.st desire to see her 

time until he should find a good oppor- “huTiiph”—not that he doubted the truth | While they were thus engaged the 
tunity to pounce upon Moonlight and of the Word, but that he doubted its Prairie Chief was similarly employed 
carry her oft’. The opportunity came applicability on the pre.sent occasion. enlightening his own mother, 
even sooner than he had anticipated. It was flnally agreed that the question j That kind-hearted bundle of shrivellcd- 

Tliat night, while he was still prowling should not be decided until the whole up aiitiijuity Was seated on the floor on 
round thecamp. Whitewing, accompanied council had returned to Tim’s Folly and one side of a small fire. Her son sat on 
by Little Tim and a band of Indians, laid the matter before the wounded i the opposite side gazing at her through 
arrived. missionary. ^ | tlio smoko with, tor an Indian, an un- 

Boundingr Bull recpi^■ed them with an Then Little Tim, being freed from the -wonted look of deep ali'ection. 
air of diguifled satisfaction. He w.as a cares of state, went to solace himself “The snows of too many winters ai'O 
grave, tall Indian, not at all suggestive ; with domesticity. on my head to go on journeys now.” sho 

of his name, but warriors in times of Moonlight was Indian enough to know said, in a feelile quavering voice. “ Is it 
peace do not resemble the same men in that females might not dare to interrupt far that my son wants me to go ? ” 
times of war. Whitewing had been the the solemn council. 8he was also Mhite- “Only one day’s ride towards the set- 
nieau.s of inducing him to accept Chris- wom'Mi enough to scorn tlie huinhle gait ting sun, thou dear old one.” 
tianity, and although he was by no means and ways of her Red kindred, and to run j Thus tenderly had Christianity, coupled 
as “queer” a Chri.stian as Little Tim eagerly to meet her sire as if she luul J with a naturally aft'ectionate disposition, 
had [fescrihed him, he was at all events been an out-and-out white girl ! The ■ taught the Piiiirie Chief to address his 
queer enough in the eyes of his enemies hunter, n.s we have s.aid, I'ather prided mother. 

and his unbelieving friends to jn-efer himself in keeping up some of the ways “Well, mv son, I will go. M’herovcr 
peace or arbitration to war, on the of his own race. Among other things lie Whitewing leads I will follow, for he is 
ground that it is written “if possible, as treated his wife and daughter after the led by JIaiutou. I would go a long way 
much a,s lieth in you, live peaceably with inaimer of white men—that is, well- ' to meet th.at gixxl man the ])alc-faco 
all men.” behaved white men I When Moonlight , Pre.acher.” 

Of course he saw that the “ if possible” saw him coining towards his wigwam “Then to-morrow at sunrise the old 
justified self-defence, and might in some she Iioimded towards him. Little Tim I one will be ready and her son will come 
circum.stances even warrant aggressive extended his anus, caught her round the for her.” 

action. Such, at all events, was the slender waist with his in" strong liaud-s, | So .sayinv, the chief rose and stalked 
opinion he expressed at the solemn and lifted her as if she had been a j solemnly out of the wigwam, 
pal.aver which was held after the arrival child until her face was oiijiositc his 

of his friends. ^ ^ own. (To l>c 

“ Whitewing,” said he, drawing himself " Hallo I little beam of light! ” he e.x- [ 
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O G E 1{ K Y F F I X ’ S W A E D : 

A STUUY OF ADVENTl'Ki: BY LAND AND SEA. 

Bv THK L.VTE AV. H. G. KINGSTON, 

Author 0/ “ Peter Trattl," '* From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 

llIArTER II.—IN' WHICH SEVERAL PERSONAIJES ARE INTRODUCED. 


r t 


T)0GER KyffiN took lii.s way westward, 
li As soon as he had got out of tJie 
cit>wded thoroughfares, he culled a coach, 
for in those days walking in London was 
a more fatiguing operation than at pre¬ 
sent. The progress of the vehicle, liow- 
ever, in which lie took his seat was not 
very rapid. It was a large and luniher- 
ing affair, drawn by a pair of broken- 
down hacks, the :vsthmatic cougli of one 
keejiing in counten.’.nce the shattered 
knees of the other. At length be reached 
the d(K)r of a substantial mansion in the 
niiiidle of Clifford JStreet. The bell was 
answered by a servant in sober livery. 

“ Is Air. Thoniborough at home'{” In^ 
asked, at the same time presenting a card 
with his name in a bold band written on 
it. The servant was absent but a short 
time, when he returned, saying that his 
nuLster would be glad to see .Mr. Roger 
Kyffin. The visitor was shown into a 
handsome parlour, where, .seated before a 
tire with his buckled shoes on a footstool, 
was a venerable-looking gentleman, with 
his silvery locks slightly powdered hang¬ 
ing down over lii.s slioulders. A richly- 
embroidered waistcoat, a plum-coloured 
coat with mother-of-pearl buttons, kiuM^ 
breeches, and black silk stockings with 
clocks, completed his costume. By his 
.side .sat a hwly dreSvSed in rich garments, 
tliough of somewlmt somlire hue. 

The white curls whicli app(!ared under 
her high caj) showed that .she was ad¬ 
vanced in life, and the ])Ieusant smile on 
her comely features betokened a kind and 
genial disposition. She ro.se from lier 
.seat, and liindly welcomed llogei' Kyffin, 
directing the servant to place a chair for 
him liefore tlie tire. The old gentleman 
shook liis hand, but pleaded age a.s an 
e.xcuse for not rising. 

“You have given us but little of your 
company for many a day, Mr. Kyffin,” 
said the lady in a kind tone. “ AVe 
thought you must have left London alto¬ 
gether.” 

“ No, Mrs. Barbara, I have scarcely been 
beyond the sound of Bow bells ; but I 
must plead business os an e.xcuse for my 
negligence. These are anxious tiiiie.s, 
and mercantile men must nee<ls iiay 
more than double attention to their 
affairs.’’ 

“ If tliev demand more time, undoubt¬ 
edly we should give it : if not, we are? 
robbing otlier matters of their due atten¬ 
tion,” miservcHl Air. Thornl>orough. 

“I agre^e with you, sir,” answered Mr. 
Kyffin; “I must confess, indeed, that a 
matter of biisines.s of great importance 
t*) a friend brought me to the west. I 
would ask you to allow me a few minutes 
tliat I limy e.xplaiii the matter to you 
clearly.” 

“8p«‘ak on, friend, I keen no secrets 
from Barbara, and if she do« o not know 
all my alLiirs, it is through no wisli on my 
part to hide them from her My .sister is 
a discreet woman, Mr. Kyffin, and tliat s 
more perhaps than can be sai<l of all lier 
fiex.” 


Mr. Kyffin bowed liis acquiescence in 
this opinion. He tlien, turning to the old 
gentleman, explained clearly the difficul¬ 
ties which surrounded his friend and 
principal, Mr. Stephen Coppinger. Mr. 
Thornborough uttered two or three excla¬ 
mations as Koger Kytfiii went on in his 
account. 

“ I thought that my friend Stephen 
had been a more jirudent man,^’ he 
observed. “ How could he enter into 
such a speculation ? How could lie trust 
such people as Hunter and Dovel M hy, 
Roger Ivylfin, you yourself should have 
been better informed about them. How¬ 
ever, if we were only to undertake to 
assist the wi.se and prudent we might 
keep our money chests locked and our 
pockets i^uttoued up. Stephen Cojipinger 
IS an lionest man, and has shown him¬ 
self a kind and generous one, albeit he 
might not always have exhibited asmucli 
prudence jis was desirable. The amount 
you mention shall, however, be at his dis¬ 
posal. AVe must not let a breath of sus¬ 
picion rest on his name. I have a regard 
tor liim and his six fair daughters, and it 
would be cruel to allow the maidens to go 
out into the world without sufficient 
dowers or means of maintenance, wiiereas 
if Steplien Coppinger tides over the pre¬ 
sent crisi.s, he may leave them ail well 
off’.” 

“That's right, that’s right, "said Airs, 
Barbara, looking approvingly at lier 
brother. “He gives good advice, and 
acts it too, eh, Mr. Kyffin ? And now my 
brother }ia.s liad Ids say 1 must have 
ndne. AVhat about the negro slave 
trade? AVe have not seen Mr. AVilber- 
force nor any of his friends for several 
weeks, and my brother cannot lielp on 
tlie cause as he used to do.” 

“It is a good cause, that will ulti¬ 
mately be successful,” answered Roger 
Kyffin ; “ but, my dear Airs, Barbara like 
other good causes, we may have a long | 
tiglit for it before we gain the day. Just | 
now men’s minds arc soengage<l with our | 
national affairs that tlie poor blacks are j 
very little thought of.” 

“ Too true,” answered AIistre.s.s Bar¬ 
bara ; “I wish,however, that Mr. Wilber- I 
force would call here. I want to tell j 
him how del^hted I am with his new | 
book, which I got a few days ago—his | 
• Practical A’iew of Christianity.’ It will | 
op»*ii tin? ej'es, I liope, of some of the | 
upper clas-ses, to the hollow and unsatis- ' 
fyiug nature of the foi ins to whicli tliey 
cling. I think, and my brother agrees i 
with me, it’s one of the finest books on 
theology that lias ever lieeii written ; 
tliat is to s.ay, it is more likely to bring 
people to a knowledge of the trutli than 
all tAC works of the greatest divines of , 
the past and present agi?. Get the book ' 
and judge for yourself.” | 

Air. Kyffin promised to do so, and, after 
same further conversation, he rose to take \ 
Ids departure. Mrs. Barbara did not fail : 
to press 1dm to come .again a.s soon as his I 
occroatious would allow. I 


“Tlie money shall be I'eady for you 
before noon to morrow,” said Air. Thorn- 
borough, sliaking hi.s hand. Roger Kvffin 
hastened back to Idol Lane. Air. Cop- 
piiigerliad not risen from his arm-chair 
since he quitted the hou.se. The belief 
that his liabilities would be met without 
further difficulty, greatly relieved the 
merchant’s mind, and lie thanked Roger 
Kyffin again and again for the important 
assistance afforded 1dm. 

“ Say not a woril about it,” an.sweretl 
tlio clerk ; “if I have l»een u.seful to you, 
it was my duty. You found me in dis¬ 
tress, and I shall never lye able to repay 
the long-standing debt I owe you. 
Still I wish to i)lace myself under a fur¬ 
ther obligation. I would rather have 
defc'rred speaking on the matter, but it 
will allow of no delay. I liave to plead 
for a friend, ay, more than a friend - that 
unhappy j'oung man—your nephew. 
You are iiustakeii as to his character. 
However apiiearance.s are /igainst him, 1 
am certain that Harry Tryon in not guilty 
of the crime imputed to him. Some day 
I shall be able to unravel the mystery. 
In the nioantiine I am ready to answer 
for his conduct, if you will reinstate him 
in the po.sition which he so unwisely left. 
He has no natural love for busiiie.ss, 1 
grant, but he is high-spirite<l and excess- 
i\ely sensitive, and I am therefore sure 
that he will not rest satisfied unless he is 
restored to Ids former position, and en- 
ahknl to establish Ids innocence.” 

“ A’ou press me liard, Kyffin,” answered 
Air. Coppinger. “ Besides the fact that 
the lad is my great-nephew, although his 
grandinotlicr and I have kept up very 
little intercourse for years, I luive no pre¬ 
judice against him, and I consider that 1 
acteil leniently in not sending after him, 
and compelling 1dm to discover the 
authors ot the iraud comudtteti against 
my house. Even should he not l>e guilty, 
he must know who are guilty.” 

“ Granted, sir, and I speak it with all 
respect,” said Roger Kylfin, “ but if he is 
innocent, and that lie is I am ready to 
stake my existence, he would, had you 
examined 1dm, have luul an opiwrtunity 
of vindicating Idniself. I know not now 
what has become of tlie lad, and I dread 
tliat he may be driven into some des¬ 
perate course. I am, however, using, 
every moans to discover him, and I should 
lie thankful if I could send 1dm word that 
you are ready to look into his case.” 

“No,no, Kyffin, I am resolv(‘d to wash, 
my liands of the lad and hi.s affairs, and 1 
would advise you to <lothe s/ime,’ replied! 
Air. Coppinger. “ I find that In- got into 
bad company, and was led into all soi'ts 
of extravagances, whicli of course would 
have made hiM try to supply himself with 
money. Had he ))oen steaily and indus¬ 
trious, I sliould have been less willing to 
believe him guilty.” 

An exjiressioii of pain and sorrovr 
passed over Rogi*r Kyffin’s countenance 
when he heard tliese remarks. 

“ It is too true, I am afiuid, that the 
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latl was drawn into bad company, and 1 , 
must confess that appearances are against' 
him,”he answered, " I judge him, know¬ 
ing liis right principles, and thougli, in a 
certain sense,lie wants firmness of elia- 
racter, I am sure that nothing would in¬ 
duce Iiim to commit the act of whioli he is 
suspected. I might lell you of many 
kind and generous tilings he has done. 
Since he has grown up he has sliowii him¬ 
self to be a brave, nigh-minded young 
man.” 

“ I do not doubt liis bravery or Ins 
generosity,” answered Mr. Coppinger; 
'■‘both are compatible with extravagance 


received a letter from liiin the other day, 
though, unfortunately, lie neglected to 
date it. He spoke of others which lie 
liad written, but wliicli I liave not re¬ 
ceived. All I can hope now is that he will 
write again and let me know where lie is 
to be found. Of one thing I am certain, 
that when he is found he will be well able 
to vindicate his character.” 

Not till a late hour was the counting- 
house in Idol Lane closed that day. Fur¬ 
ther news of importance might arrive, 
and Steplien Coppinger w’as unwilling to 
risk not b«.‘ing present to receive it. A 
link boy was in waiting to light liim to 


guard of armed men, so audacious had 
become the banditti of London. 

Roger KytHn felt more than anoixlinary 
interest in Mr. Coppiuger’s great-nephew 
— Harry Tryon—who has been spoken cf. 
He loved him, in truth, as much :is if he 
had been his own son. 

When Roger Kyflin was a young man, 
full of ardent aspirations, with no small 
amount of ambition, too, he became 
acquainted with a beautiful girl. He 
loved her, and the more he saw of her 
the stronger grew liis attacliment. Ho 
had been trained for mercantile business, 
and had alreiuly attained a goocl situation 



Stephen Coppinger. 


and dissipated conduct. But I am not 
pirejudiced fxgaiiist the lad, and I would 
rather take your ojiiiiion of him than 
trust to niy o\N'n. I would wish you, 
therefore, to follow j'our own course in 
this matter. ^ If you think fit. get tlie lad 
up here. We will hear wliat he ha.s to 
say for hiin.self, and carefully go into his 
ease. I wish tliat we had done so at first 
iiLstead of lotting liim escape without 
further im’estigation.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you, l\rr. Cop¬ 
pinger ;^that is all I require,” exclaimed 
Roger Kyflin. “Where to find tlic lad, 
liowever, is the difficulty. He has gone 
f liroiigli iiunierous adventures and dan¬ 
gers, and has l)oen mercifully nrc'served. 
1 had, indeed, given liim up as lo.st, but I 


liis handsome mansion in Broad Street. 
He had not yet retired, as ■was his custom 
later in the year, to his rural villa at 
Twickenham. 

Clerks mostly lived in the city. Few, 
at that time, could enjoy a ro.sidcnce in 
the suburbs. Roger Kytfin, however, had 
a snug little abode of liis own at Hamp- i 
stead, fmm and to which lie was accus¬ 
tomed to walk every day. In the winter 
season, however, wlieti it was dark, se\'e- 
ral friends wlio lived in the same locality j 
were in the habit of waiting for each j 
otlier in order toaflbrd mutual protection ' 
against footpads and highwaymen, to ' 
whoso attacks single pedestrians were I 
greatly exposed. At one time, indeed, I 
they were accompanied by a regular ^ 


in a counting-house. He liad thus c^•(‘^y 
reason to Ijelieve, that by iierseverancc 
and steadiness, he sliould be able to realise 
a competency. He ho])ed, indeed, to do 
more tlian this, and that wealth and 
lionours such as other.s in his position liad 
attained, he might be destined to enjoy. 
Fanny Ashton liad, from tlie first, treated 
him as a friend. She could not help 
liking him. Indeed, possibly, had iiis 
modesty not prevented liim at that time 
offering her his liand, she might Iiave 
become his wife. At the same time, slie 
probably had not asked herself the que.s- 
tion as to how* far her heart was his. She 
was all life and spirits, with capacity for 
enjoying existence. By degrees, as slie 
mixed more and more with the gay 
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world, her rstiination of tlio Imnible clpi'k 
iiltpi'cil. .She iickno\vle<lt;od his sterling 
qual itics, but tlie fashionable and hriIliaiit 
cavaliers she met in society were more 
according to lier taste. An aunt with 
whom she went to reside in LoTidon 
mixed much in the world. Ivoger Kytiin, 
who liad looked upon himself in the light 
of a permitted suitor, though not an ac- 
cepte<l one, naturally called at her aunt's 
hou.se in the West End. Jiis reception 
by Fiinny was not as cordial as formerly, 
lier manner after this became colder and 
colder, till at last when he went to her 
aunt’s door ho wa.s no longer welcomed. 
Still his love for Fanny and his faith in 
her excellencies were not diminished. 

“When she comes back to her quiet 
homo she will be as .she was before, ” he 
thought to himself, and so, though .some¬ 
what sad and disai>pointed, he went on 
ho'ping that he might win her aHection 
and become her husband. 

At length Fanny Ashton returned 
home. Uoger Kyflin, with the eye of love, 
ohs(‘r\ ed a. great change in her. Slie 
svas no longer lively and animated as 
hefore. Her cheek was pale, and ai\ 
a.nxious expres.sion i)assed constantly 
over her coiintmiance. She reccuved him 
kindly, hut willi more formality than 
usual. Still INIr. KylHii ventured tospeak 
to her. She appreciated liis love and 
devotion, she said, and regretted sJie could 
not give her love in return. 

lloger Kytliii did not further press his 
.su it, yet went as frequently to the hou.s<( 
as he could. Several times he had oh- 
■served a gentleman in tlie neighljourhood. 
He was a fashionably dres.sed, handsome 
man. There wa.s sometliing, however, in 
tlie expre.ssion of his countenance whicli 
Roger KyHin did not like, forliaving seen 
him once, the second time they met he 
m.nrkedhini narrowly. What brought him 
to that neighhourhood? One day as he 
w.a.s going towards .Mrs. Ashton s house— 
Fanny’s mother was a widow, and slie wa.s 
lier only child—lie met the stranger eoni- 
ing out of the door. He would scarcel,v 
have been luiinaii had his jealousy not 
been aroused. He turned homeward, for 
he could not bring himself to call tliat day. 
The following evening, however, he went 
a.s usual, hut great was his consternation 
to tiiid that Fanny had gone to stay with 
her aunt. His worst fears were realiseil 
wlien, throe weeks after this, he heard 
that Fanny Ashton had married Major 
Trynn. He could have borne his disap- 
jioiiitmont better if he could have 
thought that Fanny had married a man 
worthy of her. 

To conquer his love he felt was impos¬ 
sible. His ali'ectiou was true and loyal. 


He would now watch over her and he of 
service if he could. His inquiries as to the 
character of .M a jor Tryon were thoroughly 
unsatisfactofy. He was a gay man aliout 
town,well known on the turf.and a pretty 
constant frequenter of “hells" ami gam¬ 
bling-houses. He was the son of an old 
general Sir Harcoiirt Trj'on, and .so far of 
good family. Though a lieartless and 
worthless rone, lie seemed really to have 
fallen in love with Fanny Ashton, and hav¬ 
ing done his best to win her ah'ections, he' 
IukI at length resolved, as he called it, to 
[ “put Ills neck into tlie noose.” Roger 
I Kyffin tremliled for Fanny’s happines.s. 

; not without reason. Major Tryon had 
taken lodgings for her in London. Roger 
I Kyflin discovered where he was residing. 

I Unknown to her, ho watched over her 
, like a guardian angel, a fond father, or a 
devoted brother. In a short time her 
I husband took her to the neighhourhood 
I of Lynderton, in Hampshire, where Sir 
[ Hareourt and Lady Tryon resided, in the 
hopes, probably, that they would take 
I notice of her. He engaged a small cot- 
I tage with a pretty little garden in front 
[ of it, from which a view of the Solent and 
the. Isle of Wight was obtained. Lady 
Tryon, however, and she ruled her hus- 
haiid, had greatly disa])proved of her son’s 
marriage n ith tlie penniless Fanny Ash¬ 
ton, and consequently refused even to see 
his young wife. 

In a short time Fanny was deserted liy 
Iier worthless husband. Not many months 
had passed away before she received the 
announcement of his death in a duel. 
That very evening her child Harry was 
born. She never quite recovered from 
the shock she had received. Sad and 
dreary were the weeks she passed. No 
one called on her, for though it was 
known that Major Tryon was married, 
people were not aware that his young 
widow was residing at Sea View Cottage, 
which, standing at a distance from any 
high road, few of them ever passed. Her 
little hoy was her great consolation. All 
her att'ections were centred in him. Her 
only visitor was good Hr. .Jessop, the 
chief medical practitioner at Lynderton. 
Slie called him in on one occasion when 
Harry was ill. There was not much the 
matter with the child, but he .saw at once 
that the motlier far more required his aid. 
There wa.s a hectic flush on her cheek, a 
brightue.ss in her eye, and a short cough 
which at once alarmed him, and he re- 
■solvod to keep Master Harry on the sick 
li.st, that he might have a better excu.se 
for going over to see the poor young 
widow. 

(Tci W continued.) 
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LIFE ON THE RAILS. 

“Did I ever nin over a snitl a 

Cliioaj,^o engineer to an inquisitive inquirer. 
“Yes, often. Soincliinos at night they jiKik 
as l)ig as a man on the track. Dogs, t<x), 
arc qiiecr aninial.s around loe()motive.s,’* con¬ 
tinued the engineer. “Once there was a 
dog at Milton that always watched for the 
train, and when it came had a race witijit. 
That dog ran alongshle the engine. It was 
too smart to get oji the track. One day he 
started as usual, but it was a little farilrer 
from the station, and hewasrimningwith all 
his might looking up at the cars, trying to 
hark, wlmn the tram went over a culvert, 
and ‘ bouse ’ went the dog, head first, down 
ill the mud and water several feet. That 
dog must Iiave imagined tlie train did it, 
because he never after tliat would run a race 
witli it. Once wliilc miming at a very fast 
eli]! I noticed two little Ixiy.s near a lion.se 
with a big bull-dog. The dog was an old 
bruiser, ready to tight anything. Just a« 
tlie locomotive came near the boys clajqied 
their hands and sliouted to tiia t{og to ‘(to 
for liini.’ The do^ <li<l go for tlie locomotive. 
The ])ilnt cauglit him, threw him clear over 
the smoke stack, and wlien lie came down he 
•struck with Jiis ba<’k on tlie valve stem, 
roiled otT in the flitch, nnd ran for home- 
witiiont being liurt.” “ Isn't it a little CNtnv 
ordinary,” inquired tlie reporter, “ that the 
dog was not killed?” “Oli, no,” said the 
engineer. “I have seen chickens on the 
track nin over by the locomotive, and they 
would come out under tlie driving-wheel 
williout Ijcing killed. The win«l must have 
cauglit tliem soiuehow nnd thrown them like 
a luifi-lMill arouiul without hurting them. 
^yIlen you strike a big object, then it is 
flitlerent. One night a big bull gi>t on the 
track. AVhen he saw the light of the 1(k*o- 
niotive, he pawed nnd curlcfl his tail an«l 
Itellowed, heail down, reafiy for Iwitlle. \\q 
liail no time to shut down, and the only way 
to do is to .strike such objects full force, in 
order to knock tliem away from the track. 
If lliey fall on the track they are liable to 
get iiiuler tlie wheels and throw tlie engine 
off the track. So I gave her ‘ a few i>egs' 
and the machine fairly raised from the trai k. 
M’lien it .struck the hull it was square on the 
hea<l. The big animal was thixiwn twenty 
or thirty feet and then rolled ilown a steep 
embankment and went out of sight.” 


The great Sir Ro1>ert Peel walked away 
from a flinner-tahle when the Saviour wa^t 
insulted. Calvin remarks somewhere, “A 
dog harks wlien anyone seize-s his master, 
anil should T Ije silent when the truth of God 
Ls assailed ?” 


\ AG 11 EAT :VI IS T A K E : 

.V STORY OF ADVENTURK. 

Bv TtlE Rf.V. T. S. MIU.IXOTOX, M..V., 

Author of '‘Through Fire and Through Water,” “Some of Our FelUnca." etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXVIII.—DEAD OR VICTORIOUS? 

T SAID wlioii I began this narrative that took place, nor of tlie several attempts | city. T saw a great deal that T couhl not- 

T did not projiose to write a history, made by the Parisians to break tlirmigh ! underst^ind, and of .snoli a kind a.s 1 ho|^ 

I am not going, therefore, to give n de- : the circle of tire and steel which the Oer- never to see again. But my story would 

scriptiou of luiy of the battles which mans had established round about their . be 'incomplete if I should omit to give 
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some notice of the events in which I and house to house. Tliere was hai-dly a The sound of tlie guns led me to the 

my old schoolfellows were so deeply in- chitionier, or a hawker of sweetstud’, or south. The day was tine hut misty. The 

t-erested, and in whicli /«/. a grocer's a.ssi.stant, or even a sclioolhoy railway was st ill in use near the hastion. 

It will easily l>e understcod from the in I’aris, who liad not .some distinctive carrying passengers, eager, like inys4df, 
description 1 iiave alreruly given of the mark to sliow tliat lie was ready to tigl»t to get a sight of the tnn.ps, if not of the 
state of affairs insiile Taris that there for his country when wanted. IhitAiidy actual fighting. At tlie gate of Vanves 
was a uiiiversjil desire on the part of the had on this occasion a shirt with a red 1 was stopped, and was forced to return 
pojnilace—1 beg tlieir panion, tliey liave cross on it, whicli lie was to wear as a and join the tinging which occupied all 
a ])articular ohjectiun to that term—the meniher of the ainhulauce corps. I felt tlie higli ground hi t!ie neighljoiiHiood. 
J^iri.'siaus—to get out of it. ^Vith thi.s rather asliamed of myself fur not having ' A gentleman with an i<pera-glass was 
view great etforts were made, great one also, hut I was just then emjdoyed ' kind enougli to ]>oint out the ditferent 

armies set in motion, and f»'ats of valour at the intelligcuce otiice, and did not like ■ localities, explaining in tlie njost o)>Iigiijg 

and endurance jierformed, winch may to leave it. : nuinmu- what tin* soldiers were doing, 

well command the res]K*ct and a<lmira- All througli tliat niglit tliere was a ['fliose that we could see appeared to he 

tion of all people. The French did a constant mareJiing tln-ougli tlie streets, doing nolliing, and in tlie far distance, 

great many foolisli tilings during the | and a great deal of tiring from heavy I wliere the smoke of the cannon, and even 

war. and i>erhaps the most fa< 4 lish thing guns in tlie distance. Seitlier Bryan i tlie sliells Inirsting in the air, were visible, 
of ail was the declaration of war in tlie j nor I liad any sleej), and as soon as ' nothing could really he seen or knovjijis 
first instance, ru.shing into it without ' morning ilawned Andv got iij). But not j to liow the liatth* was going, 
ilue pre])aration, and even, as one of ! with liis usualeheerfulm'ssand briskness. | But tlie man with tlie opera-glass 
their chief men, Fjnile Ollivier, said, ' Any one wlio did not know liim might ! seemed to know all ai»out it. 

“ witli a liglit lieart.'*’ It was a Great have supposed tliat lie was nervous, or | ‘‘Tis Vinoy,” he sjiid ; “he has witli 

Mistake from hegiiming to end. But i ha<l a presentiment, but'of course 1 know | liini seveiity-tive tJiousand iiiCTi. lie is 
tliey showed immense courage and forti- ! hett.er than tliat. J got some coilee ready about to attack the IVussian lines ; they 
tilde under a series of calaiiuti(‘S which I for liiiii, hut he could not toncli it. ; are massed tog(‘ther yonder, ^’oii can 

would liave discouraged any but a high-j “ (tood-liye, C’liarlie,'’ he said to me as ' see a streak of black; those are tlie 

spirited people. They fought sjilendidly .soon as he was dressiM. Frussians. Tliere was a tla.sh of liglit — 

against tremendous odds, and they en-I “ 1 am going with you.” I said- “ to tlio I you s,‘iw it ; that is a signal. There is 
(luml the most terrihle privations with j harricre at all events;” and we went another—hut no, it is the glitter of a .sun- 
a jiatieriee, and even ch(*erfulness, which ! downstairs together. : heain on tlie helnuds of ces messieurs, 

ciiinot be too much admired, it was a ) Wlien wo got into the air Andy Now all is hidden ; tliey .aro retreating, 

pity they diet not give in sooner, for began to .shiver, and seeviKal to walk un- 1 Ha, ha ! mv (iertnan friends, you will he. 
almost from the first there was no rea.son st(*adily. egoi'gi'S. \Vell done, Vinoy ! Vi^ c la 

to hope that their defence of Baris couhl I took his hand, and felt that it was Bepublique !” 

he suec(‘s.sfuJ, and they might have been hot and dry. Then he went on drawing pi»dures in 

spared i^iucli misery and sickness and “ You are ill,” I said ; “you cannot go Ids imagination which neither lie nor 1 
.suflering and sorrow. But that w;vs the with the ainhnlance to-day.” could see with or without tlie hinocular. 

fault of their rulers, not of the people. “ I must,” he answered. “ I have been * I went from place to place, asking qnos- 
Of course it would liave been a terrilile looking forw.aixl to it so anxiously.” I tions wliicli nobody could answ<>r. But 
liuni ilia tion for them to li.ave made pe.ace I We walked a few yards farther—a very ' it was well known, and ouglit to he clear 
on the terms proposed before the siege few ; then lie stoi)ped and leaned against j to all minds, that niir troops were gaiii- 
hogan, that goes witlioiit saying, undone ^ a doorpost. ing ground on all side.s, and that on the 

• ould not help .sympathi.sing with tlie I “ C’ome back witli me,” I said. I morrow Paris would be free. Had imt 

iveiitiment which was in every one’s i Tears wore in his eyes. They were i iliicrot said—ay, sworn—tliat lie would 
mouth when I first entered tlie city— | lieavy, and the eyeliils droo])ed ovei‘ not re-enter tlie city alive ? Had he not 
“Not an inch of our territory, not a 1 tliein. He turned without another word addre.ssed the ti*oops in those very terms, . 
.stone of our fortresses I ” But it was too ! and suHered me to h'nd him hack. “ 1 swear it Ijcfore you, I swear it before 

late to stick out for such a bargain as At the foot of our stairca.se the man the entire nation, T will only re-enter 
that when the territory was already who liad formerly sliown so much in- I'aris dead or victorious ! You may see 
overrun d.>y a victorious army, and the terest in our movements was waiting, me fall, but you shall not see me re- 
fortresses already in their hands. Y’et I We had not seen him latoly, but he wa.s * tri'at!” 

confess I went with the (iovcrnincnt, there now, witli the pipe in Ids mouth a.s i “ Good, then !” said my frieiitl. “ I’fu- 
a-iid, like every one else, was rea/ly to usual, looking acros.s the street at the ' crot will kcoj) his promise. Baris \. ill !‘e 
buck them up ill their defence of tlie opposite liouses. He turned round sud- i free!” 

city, and in the efiorts they made to denly, however, as 1 approached, Andy But it was not Ducrot wliose feat.s and 
ilcliver it from its hond.s. Though I leaning on me with uncertain stejis, and fortunes we were ju.st then following 
tliink now, from nn outside point of view, said quickly, in good Knglisli, without with our eyes and liearts. 
tliat M. Favre and Ids colleacues might any foreign accent, “What’s the mat- Ducrot was to have led a hundred 
Jiave known, what the people did not ' ter 1” thousand men, with four hundred pieces 

know, that the defence from the begin- | Then, as if recollecting himself, lie re- of cannon, across tlic Marne on the ea.st 
idng was almost liojieless. j peated the que.stion in F'rench, and before side of Bari.s, and ns yet all was silent in 

'Die Hrst great sortie took place on tlie j I could reply took hold of Andy and sup- that direction. He and Vinoy were to 

iiOtli of November. ported liim up the stairs. have made their sortie at the same ino- 

Andy came home tlie niglit liefore | As .soon as we had laid Andy on his ment, one from tlie .south the otlier from 
rather late, liaving been picking up in- j bed the .stranger turned to leave the the ea.st, and so to have joined tlieir 
formation—or ratlier li.steniiig to the ; room, hut his eyes mot mine with a look ! forces ; whereas it .seemed that Vinoy 
rumours—of what was aI>out to hap|x*ii. : of inquiiy, and, as it seeinwl to me, of alone had got into action. 

He was tired, and could not eat his sup- , sympathy; and tlie same idea struck me j “Where is Ducrot?” every one wa.s 

{ >er, wliich I attributed to e-vcitement, as which had occurred to me tlie tii’st day I a.sking. “ What is Ducrot about ’( ” 
le ha<l resolved to go the front with the saw this man—that surely I had seen Tlie answer came at l:ust. 
soldiers if possible—or at least to ioin | those eyes before. But tlie where and I Ducrot \va.s getting ready for to-mor- 
one of the ambulance.5, for wliicli he had the when were as great a my.stery as ! row. 

obtained perniLssion. There would- be ever, and before I could say a wore! tlie At the last moment it liad been dis¬ 
warm wo A, no doubt, and plenty even man was gone. covered that tlie bridge of boats by which 

for non-combatants to do in picking up Andy soon got better while Iving down, the Biver Manie w as to have b<*e!i 
th^» wounded from tlie field uiumr tlie tire hut his liead ached, and he felt that it bridged over was about thirty find too 
of tlie enemy. | was useless to think of going out into shoiT. The naughty Pru.'.siaiis had 

Andy wore a .sort of uniform with a the din of battle in sucli a state. He was broken down tlie dams higher up the 
bioad red strip ? down hi.s trous(?rs and a exceetlingly vexed at being so disabled, river, and the waters had spread so that 
red band round his hat. He did not but felt sure that he should be better in the bridges would not reacli and the 
belong t<3 any coriis, but was readj% like the evening. He begged me to go to the ti'oops could not got across, 
every other man in tlie city, to do Battle bastion anil pick up all the information 1 To make tlie matter w orse, Ducrot 
in case of an a.ssaiilt. when the enemy could. In the meanwliile lie w’ouId liave did not find this out until it wavs too 
might have to he withstood inside the a good sleep, and be himself again, and late to stoji Vinoy; so the sortie on the 
Walls, from street to street and from to quiet him I did as he required. south went on, while that on tlie eabt. 
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which was to have heen the greater effort 
of tlie two, was postponed to the follow¬ 
ing day. Thus, as the Poet-Laureate says 
on a diflerent occasion, while 

" Cannon to right of them, 

CaiiDon to left of them, • 

Muttered aud thundered ; ■ 

— Some one had blundered !” 


ground which they h<aU wrested from the 
enemy. Ducrot, after having one horse 
killed under him, had led his men for¬ 
ward to a bayonet charge; his second 
horse was then killed; hut the position 
was carried. Then there had been an iii- 


the following morning renewed the at¬ 
tack. 

The lighting then again was terrible ; 
and though the Piench retained their 
position for a moment, yet they were 
obliged eventually to retire. A thick fog 



The consequence w-.as that after Vinoy 
had made his way as far as-- the second 
German line, and had stormed and t.aken 
an important position at tremendous cost, , 
he was obliged to retire again. There 
was no Ducrot to support him. 

The ne^t day a similar scene took 
place on the east; Ducrot had got his 
bridge of boats complete by this time 
aTul led his troops across. But the Prus¬ 
sians were prepared for him and led ..up 
an ovt-rwhelming force against him. 
That day also I went to the ramparts 


“ You are ill.*' 


alone, but only for a short time, Andy 
being still very ill. I watched the smoke 
in the distance and listened to the reiiorts, 
not only of the guns, but al.so of tlic wise¬ 
acres around me who seemed to know all 
about everything. 

The true story was told a day or two 
hater. 

Ti e Fiench had fought most valiantly 
. 4 ^ usu.'il, and had repulsed the Prussi.ans. 

■ ■ y had encamped the lirsfc night on 


cessant fire for two hours between the | emihled them to recross the river without 
opposing forces, with but little result,, loss ; and the next night they camjx'd in 
except death aud destruction, until, at' the Bois de Vincennes. Then Ducrot re- 
five o'clock, darkness closed in. ' entered Paris with the remains of his 

Next day' there was more blundering, j army, neither victorious nor dead. 
Ducrot, instead of following tip his ad- I Of these last events I saw nothing, 
vantages, dl,d notliing. Those Who lookc(^ [ The rc])ort was brought to me .afterwards 
on wondered at the stillness ; -tlie two to our lodging, where .\iidy was lying 
armies facing each other and no fight- ; grievously ill, and 1 in great distress and 
ing. The delay was fatal : for the Pi’us- alarm watching and nursing him. 
sians brought up fresh troops, and on I ** coiitiuuiit) 
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AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS. 




Bv W. J. GORDOX, i. 

Author oj " iiirthAa]/'VloMeT$," “ Britiuh Orchidt,” etrl', (tc. 
■ 

;■ , TART 1.“^ 



all those names if we ilo not know one Ihnver 
from the other?” Then*in is a dilhcuIfV', 
certainly, l»ut the diUioulty can Iw dvercohie. 
Ihjtany at the outnet is not an easy science ; 
like a pood many other thinps, it reijuires 
liar.d genuine work to yield i^ati^factor^v 
irokiiU ’.But it is possihfe to get a fair 


leatl to the study of such systematic works 
as Mr. W. K. Haywards “ liotanist’s INs-ket 
Book,”* Professor Bahington's “ Britisli 
Botany,”+ and the “British Flora”* of Sir 
dames H<K)ker, the first of which is liie 
cheapest and handiest. 

We must, however, have a few technii al 


native to these 
large ganlen,. hut it n tis as 
hoKl; every’ 8o<jk and comer 
bloom, irtcjiumber of variet ies was astonish-^ 
inp, and situli a wealtlu of colour-sweet]S' 
toned an<l Idended could- never be exceede«l 
by any growing group of nidp'Orynmn’s 
riowers. 

The garden required Imt little laUmr. It 
needed no digging, manuring, or watering. 
The solo trouble was in collecting the plants. 
It was the oustoin of theentlinsia.stic Is^lariist 
to whom it belonged to bring home with him 
from his ramUes the seeds of Buchsjtecimens 
as he thouglit he could accluiiati.s& atRl sow 
them in a suitable 8iK)t with a littm of their 
moUier earth. SometiniG.s he would bring 
home a root with him. but not often. 

• Many were the failures, Imt gradually tlie 
garden was nilc<l up in chim]« aisuit a yard 
square, which Hurtirncr^after summer l«>re 
heavily and well. It may sound strange to 
say so, but tlie gardener's lalMuir then con¬ 
sisted entirely of wce<ling—that is to say, 
ilestroying such jdants as had sown them¬ 
selves outside the area to which they were 
restricted. In tlie winter the plants in most 
cases die<l down. an«l nothing was done to 
presen'e them. Kven Jhe cows could get in 
and do no damage ! * In the spring up would 
come the plants as luxuriantly as by the 
hedgerow or in tlio w'ood, as gnu’efut 
natural as only wild tlowers can Isfc ^ 

There was a clump of loxglovel*,'sohie of 
them measuring—we measured them—.seven 
feet six inches in height 1 There w as fhe huge 
i^ttish thistle {Ottnponiiunt ’)tcanf/iium), 
like a grand silver cafadel..lmim, sLv feet 
high ! There were patelies of criim^n 
valerian, of purple loosestrife, of glowing 
willowhcrbs. of coluinhinijs. of larkHpurs. cji" 
campions. There were little liilIocks;-hf t<ir- 
inentils, of anagallLs, and of lot ns. There 
were clnm]« of bright blue llax, of gjihlen 
St John’s worts, of chlora, of ctfntaurea, and 
of the rock rose. And there was a Iwick- 
ground of clemati.s, an«l Imneysiickle, nml 
the bryonies. Never lieforc hiol wo realised 
the l>eauty of the “weeds” of our native 
!an(h 

fancy we hear Rome one .sav, “Yes. 
That is all very' well, but wbut is the use of 


Haunt of the Wild Flowers. 


acquaintance w ith nur ordinary plants, sulii- 
cient at any rate to know them by name, 
with coniparaiivcly' little knowledge fit 
vegetable ,physiology. With tliLs .Monthly 
Part we gi\e a coloured plate o( Jiiany of our 
chief wihl flowers, and with this and the few 
notes that follow it Ks ho^md that asuUicienl 
nodding acquaintance will lie formed with 
“our coloured friends of the wavside ” to 


terms to'jjtarf with, and wc can l*e**t define 
theiir by,taking some cniinuon plant, and um* 
them ns Nve pull it to jiieces. . Let uh tak** 
tlie buttercup. There Is first its fibrous niot ; 
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from the root rises the stem ; the Rteiii is 
slender, ami it is lij^ditly clothed witli h:iir. 
It is simple ; had it l>eeii hraiiched at all if 
would have l>t‘en ooin]'>ound ; hadthe hranelies 
iK^en two in nuniljerand fairly equal in len;^ih 
it would have been forked. It is per|>en- 
di*’nlar or erect; had it been horizontal when 
it left the root, and then turned upwards, it 
Would have been aseondinj;; had it trailed 
alon^ the •rround it would have \>een ])ros- 
trate ; had it sent out roots from its joints as 
it trailed it woiihl liave U'en creeping?. 

Vroin the stem spring the lejif stalks or 
>e(ioles, and these hear tlie deeply divided 
eaves: had tlie leaves been directly joined 
on to the stem they wimld liave been sessile. 
Deejily out ns are the leaves, they are not 
(|uite sjilit into separate Icallets, and so they 
are simple ; liad they been completely sepa- 
r.ated they wo\ild liave l»een conn>ound ; bad 
liiey then had tlireo leallets on a stalk they 
Mould Isj terimtc; liad they four leaflets they 
would bo quinate : had, tliey more than four 
h'aflets they u'ould have i>cen pinnate, or 
featiior-like. 

Tlie divisions of the simple leaf are teniicd 
lol>es, and tlie lol)es here are uneven in num- 
))er; tliere isoneat the |Kjint, witli one or two 
or tlireo on eaeh side. When the lobes .are 
narrow ami live or more in number tlie leaf 
is ]»almate ; M hen they are cut liack equally 
down file midrib it is pinnatilid. The j)etiole 
is attached to the base of the loaf: bad tlie 
attacliment been at its centre the leaf would 
have l>een jKdlate,or biickler-sha]>ed; hadthe 
stem passed clean tlirmi*:h it tlie leaf would 
liave t)een i>erfoliate ; lia<l each pair of leaves 
been unitou at tlieir bases they would have 
been connate. Tlie edjreof the leaf is toothed 
f’r ja;;f;od ; had its outline Is’cn unbroken it 
would have boon entire. From flio stem 
there also springs the flower stalk or ])e- 
duncle, and flie ]x;duncle in tliis case is 
snir)oth and cylindrical. 

'riie bl()s.soni consists of tliree rings. First 
Ave liave a ring of .vmall green leaves ; tliese 
are tlie se])als. live in inimlier, and the ring 
they form is the calyx or cup. The next 
ring is the liright yellow one of .Hvo delicate 
leaves; tlioso are the petals, and the ring is 
tlie corolla or little cro%vn. Each petal tabid’s 
to a point j the broad part is the limb, 
the pointe<l jiart the claw. At tJie claw nr 
base Is a small scale covering the nectary, and 
in the nectary is .a drop of honey. Tbejietals 
are separate one from tiie other. Had they 
Ijeen uniteil the broad part Mould have 
coalesced into the border, the chaM's Mould 
have coaVs'eil into the tube. 

Having strip|ied off caly.x and corolla. Me 
come To tlie flower proiKir, the essential part, 
the rei>rtMluctive organs. First Me have a 
ring of hair-like filaments springing from a 
centre cushion, and each lioaring its anther: 
had tliere U*eii no filament the anthers would 
have lM*en sessile. Tliese anthers contain 
the yelloM- fertilising dust called jiollen. In 
tlie centre M'e have the pistil or ovary, con- , 
sistingof several eari>els or unrii>e fruitlets. j 
Each car}*el contains a single einbrv'o seed, | 
and Mill develop into fruit only M’hen the : 
jiollcn lias l^een depositoil uiton it. Here are ! 
tlie remains of another bhK>ni, one that has ' 
done its u'ork ; the fruit has ripened, and the j 


soft single-seeded carpel has l>eoome a hard, 
beaked acliene. 

This will suffice us for the ju'esent. We 
I have l)econie familiar M illi ipiite an array of 
useful terms, llefore mc leave our sjiecimen 
M'o may as well discover that, a.s it li.as a 
smooth round floM-er-stalk and a spreading 
calyx, it must he the kingcup, or upright 

■ cro\vf<M)t {Ranuundfts oc/vV), tliat being tbe 
i only buttercup M-hiidi ansMers tlie descrip¬ 
tion. And noM* for the m'ooi.1s and fields, 

[ (.)ne of the liest knou n of our spring ffoM’ers 

I is tlie Wood Anemone. It is a lloM’er of plea¬ 
sant remembrance, a.s.sociatctl M’itli the clear 
bright sunshine, the liglitly-leaved trees, the 
I singing of the birds, and' all tbat inakca a 
sweet spring morning l>eautifnl. Alxuit 
Easter time the woodlands alKuit tlie (hays— 
anil, imleeil, all over the south of Englaml— 
am sprinkled Muth the M-hite .stars of the 
I anemone literally in millions. Even the 
mmroses ami viblets, of M’hich much more 
las been Mrittcn, liave to yield to it in the 
M'onds. It is an easy floM'cr to diHtingui^h, 
i as it is tbe only M'bitc star in blossom at the 
time. In our coloured plate it occupies a 
prominent place in tbe loreground of tbe 
up])er square 1 )c1om' tbe foxglove and the 
IMippv. Tliere is a reason for tliis prominence, 
Mliicli M ill ap|)ear further on. At inesent it is 
mentioned as at once pointing out tbe fiouer 
to those wlio have the plate iu front of them. 

I The anemone has generally six rays, but 
tlie niimlier mn.y vary l>etM een five and four¬ 
teen. It has uo corolla ; tlie coloured portion 
is file calyx. There are three memliei’s of the 
1 family—the M’hite, the purjile pasque lloM’cr, 
j and tiie rare blue Aljiine species —and they 
I liave one feature in common M'hich is the dis- 
' tinguishing mark. This is the group of lai*ge 
, hracts aixlut tM'o inches IjcloM’the hloom. At 
I first sight these M'ould a]»pear to be leave'*, 

■ ami they are often erroneously so called, hut 
they are notliing more than the three divi¬ 
sions of tlie involucre. This anemone is 

' really a buttercup —tliat Ls to say, it lielongs 
to tlie great order of }loinniciiIacc<r. of M'hich 
the buttercups are the type. It differs from 
nn ordinary buttercup in many res]>ects 
wliich we need not here go into, as there is 
no similar ffoM’er M'itli such bract.s. 

We may as m’cII continue with a fc\v ol the 
chief representatives of tlie Itituuw'Hlart'n; 
groMing amongst ns. I.K)t us first disjxise of 
the tyiiical genus of Ranunculus. Tlie ordi¬ 
nary mittercnp is M*ell knoM’n. There are, 
lioM ever, many species —land and Mater. All 
the M ater ranunculuses, the 80-calIe<l croM'- 
foots, are white j all tlie land species are 
yelloM*. Of the yellow Imttercnps there area 
i dozen sjieeies. Of these the most mnrke<l 
are the great spearM-ort, ranging fnmi three 
to five feet highj and groM-ing in liogs ; tlie 
memlow hutterciips, of wliich the best Morth 
nfitice is li. bulhosua Mitli the SMoIlen root; 
and tlie jnleM’ort, which differs in many re- 
.sjiectH from its felloM’s. Tliis is a very com¬ 
mon spring fioM-er, of which little has been 
nimlo, iiaving eight ]ietnls, and always seem¬ 
ing vigorous and healthy .os it glitters on tlie 
hcdgc-lwink or roadside liko tlie .star of .soniQ 
order of kniglitluMMl. It can niM’ays lie identi¬ 
fied by its hriglitsliining heart's!ia|icd leaves. ' 
Leaving the Ranunculus genus, M’e find the 


next most notable family of tlie order in tlio 
climbing (^'lematis, «)r Traveller’s .J«»y, m liit k 
has a small white bloom, and semis out its 
branches at right angles to its stem. 

Anotlier of the ItiuiiuiculfUTfv i.s tlie red 
Pheasant's Eye or Adonis, wliich from May 
I to July is found in so many coriilields. uf 
' the few red flowers M-e have. Adoni.s is iho 
only one at all like a buttercup, and its- 
I identification is not diflicult. Its leaves are 
I “ decompound—that is to say, they are 
deeply divided. Tlie Meadow Rues an<l: 

I Muusetail need not detain us. Tlie next 
I striking Ranunculus is the Marsli Marigold, 

, (’altlia, which has such splendid broad golden 
Idoonis. and thick juicy stem. Not unlike it 
is the Globe tloMer, Trolliim, Mbicli is often 
called a yelloM' rose, a description enough to 
make a jiedantic botanist seriously un>voU. 
Three otlier genera of the Rnnuvcidacea' iltox 
M’ortliy of note, as at first it requires a good 
deal of faith to accept themas having anything 
in common M itli the buttercui». Tlieseare tho- 
Columbine, the Larkspur, and the Monkshoml. 
Tlie Columbine has a flower tliat seems to bo 
built up of live jmrple pigeons M’ith their 
beaks together, tlie beaks being the spurred 

K dals. The Larkspur is a conilield native iu 
oom during June ami July, and is M-ell 
knoM'n in its garden variety. The Monks¬ 
hood or Aconite has a dark purple bloom M-itk 
a curious liood ; it is also common in ciilti- 
valioii. It is cross-fertilised, and, like all the 
rest of thecra'Js-fertilisedfloM’ers, llie develop¬ 
ment of its sha]>e is due to the fact that each 
accidental ]>oculiarity, ensuring ea^iier fertili¬ 
sation by its s])ecial insect visitor, lias beem 
l^rj>etuated and accentuated. In all tlie 
flowers we have mentioned m’o can trace tlie 
same influence. 

“Tlie simplest kinds,’’says Mr. Grant Allen 
in his admiral»le paper on the Monksliorsl, 
“are round, yelloM', and many-carpcUe<l,like 
the buttercups. These three s|K:cies, M'bicU 
disjday tlieir sejials largely, have dMarfed 
>eta1.s, like liellelioi-e and globe-flower, or 
lave lost them altogether like marsh mari¬ 
gold, M’hich trusts entirely for colour display 
to its big golden calyx. The still higher 
anemones have the sepals M*hitc, red, or blue p 
and the very a<lvanced cidumbine liA.s all tho 
letals spurred and develojied into nectaries, 
ike tli(x-*e of tlie monkshoiHl. Rut coluiubino 
still keei^s to single terminal flowers, so tliat 
liere the four jietals remain regular ami 
circularly symmetrical, though the carpels- 
are reiluced to five. Fancy a uumlier of such, 
columbine flowers ci’owdeil together on a 
sjiike, hoM'ever, and you can I'eailily picture- 
to yourself by rough analogy tJie origin of 
mouksiioo<l. Tlie sepals M’oiild now become 
the most conspicuous part; the two npjier 
petals would alone lie useful in ensuring fer¬ 
tilisation, and the lower ones woubl soon 
shrivel aM-ayfrom jiure disuse. Tlie develop- 
ment of the Inxid, and the lengthening of the 
upper petals, mouM ea.sily follow by insect 
selection. It is a significant fact tliat our 
only otlier spiked buttercup, the lark-spur, 
lia-s equallv irregular and bilateral flowers, 
tlioiigb its )ioiiey is concealed in a long spur 
formoil by the ]>etalH, and accessible to out. 
one English insect, the bumble bee.” 

(To be eotUinxied.) 


T M' O O L D \V E S TIVII N S T E R S : 

A ST()UY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE. 

Bv TIIK liEV. H. C. Ad.\ms, 

AvttiQT of ’’For James or Georjel" “ Sclioolboij Honour,” etc. 


CH.\lTEn II. 


“plooil wnt, tills is a Bad job!” p.v- 
l.I claimed WaliP, wlipii two or tlirpo 
niinutps bad' passed, and Oreville con- 


tinupd still iiisensiblp. “ What aro wp to 
do with him 'I It won't do to take him 
down into the j ard—Somers would make 


us tell him everything that had luippened,. 
and he would thrash us worse than Wilson, 
himself.” 
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“ Most likely,’■ iisscnted Tonisoii ; “yet of school discipline had been perpetrated. Greville,” replied Somers. “ I liaveM’ake! 
svill tlie Doctor Hog John right sorely for But suddenly recollecting the presence of here, but TeuLson and Greville I am un¬ 
tearing tlie'curtain. I scarce think there the distingui.shed strang<‘r.s, and the in- able to find.” 

can be hope of hiding that, can there V” expediency of directing their attention “Let immediate search be made for 

■■ I fear me not,” .said 'Wake ; “ the teai- to the unhapiiy Haw in the day's arrange- them,” said the head master ; “ the school 
is too large. But the first thing i.s what ments, he .simply bowed in response to cannot be dismissed to their sports till 
to do with John. Hark ! I fleclare 1 think the monitor's inquiry. Accordingly in a 1 have dealt with tiiem.'’ 

I hear the captain reciting liis verses few miuntes the cook appeared, frying- “ There is no need," said Wake, “ for the 
down lielow, and there is a lull in the pan in hand, and happily .accomplished whole blame of this matter rests with me.' 
noise too. Tliey will be here in five his ta.sk with complete success, the pan- “With you, M'ake!'’ exclaimed the 
minutes now. Wliat .shall we doV” cake skimming lightly over the centre of head master. “This I looked not for. 

“ Garry him into the library,’'suggested tlie bar and alighting on tlie -school floor True, you have been imported to me hy 
Teiiison. “No one will go m thci’c, and a few yards in front of the visitors, who your form-muster not a few times for 
he will ere long recover, if we layliim on w'ere witne.sses to its dismemberment by misbehaviour: natlieless, there hath lieen 
the cushion in the recess of the window, an eager crowil of king’s scholars and naught like this. Your fatlier i.s a loyal 
He is but stunned—yea, I fancy is begin- town-boys. Then the lioliday was duly and honourable gentleman ; what thin'k 
ning to regain his breath even now.” asked for by the Lord Chamberlain, the you he would say to this I ’ 

“Well thought of,” said Wake; “we nobleman of highest rank ]iresent, and “ No afi'rnnt was designed to my Lord 

can carry liim lietween us. If you will was granted, though somewhat griudy, Chamberlain, reverend sir,” said Wake,, 
lift his legs I will t.ake Ills liead.’’ by the head ma.ster, who kept his eyes “ it was but an unhappy accident.” 

Tlie scliool library was a long room im- persistently fixed on the oppo.site .side of “Say you / " returned the head master,, 
mediately adjoining tlie school itself, and the curt.ain to tliat in which the rent was grimly. “ (!oo<l sooth, if accidemt it were,, 
was .sometimes used by the masters to exhibited : and the procession, re-forinbig, you do well to call it an unhappy one— 
take classes in. As Te.nison had oli- descended the staiivs. But as he pr.s.sed unhappy for all, but most for yourself, 
scri ed, no one was likely to go in tliere. tlie captain of the school, at the head of Deliver me tlie rodj Homers, and let two- 
on the pre.serit occasion. Tliey had hardly the de.scent, he whisjiered a few words in of the seniors take him up. This time we 
eom eyed him there, and placed him in a his ear, and the captain, stepping for- will make an example that will surely 
comfortable position near the window, ward, foriiade any boy to leave the be rpiiiembered.” 

when they heard the noise of the proces- .selioolroom until the Doctor hml re-' “ How could you do it, William ?” asked 

sion ■a.scending the staircase, and, im- turned and spoken with them. Greville, re]iroaohfully, of his friend, a.s. 

pcileci bv mingled curiosity and alarm, “Take yo your places in .school order,” they walkcil together by the river-.sidc 
the two boy.s hurried back again to see be .s.aid. “lir. Wilson means to return that evening. “ The ivor.st Hogging that 
the i.ssiie of the adventure. as .soon as he has taken leave of the the Doctor ever gave had hurt me less. 

'I’lie.v were ju.st in time to see the iiro- visitors.” and 1 can do little to remedy it. I shall 

cession as it moved up the .school. Itwiis “I wonder how Greville fares,” wins- go to him the first thing to morrow morn- 
very grand and imposing. 'J'here was the pered Tenison to Wake, as tliejy .stood ing.” 

head master in his doctor's robes, all sear-I close to the library door. “ Thmk you “You must do nothing of the sort, 
let unci black, walking with an air as dig- ; he ou^ht to be left all tliis time alone 1" John,” said W.ake. “ You will in no way 
nified as that of Ills successor, the famous “Hhp thou in and see,” .sugge.sted benefit me. Remember first, the Hogging 
Dr. Busby, when he strutted over the same Wake. “In this cro%vd niethinks scarce is over, and as you well say you cannot 
floor, taking precedence of Charles li. any one will notice you.” undo it. Nor did I say that I tore the 

himself, and alleging as a reason that his Tenison made the attempt accordingly, curtain, but that the blame thereof rested 
boys must not lie allowed to suppose that and with success. He found his school- with me, and in .sooth so it did, for liad 1 
there was a greater man in the world ] fellow partially recovered, hut his head i not provoked the wrestling bout ’twixt 
than himself, or his prestige in tlieir ; was still so confused that he did not ; you and Tenison the misiliief had not 
•sight would be entirely de.stroyed. There ' under.staiul where he was, or what was i happened. And besides, Jolm, I knew 
was the dean of the eatheclral preceded by I pmssing. Tenison sliut the library door, I tliat you would not agree to be flogged, 

bis vergers, and one or two of the canons, and sitting down by him, was glad to | The Doctor insisted that the curtain had 

There were tlie a.ssistant masters, less | find tliat no noise reached them from the i been torn to show despite unto the Lord 
gorgeous to look at than their chief, but schoolroom. Chamberlain. Y^ou would have argued 

an imposing array neverthele.ss. Then ! But there was an exciting scene going with him that it was not, and worse 
came the great men of the »lay, half a ^ on nevertheless. After a iiiief absence mischief would have followed. Nay, lie 
dozen courtiers, re.s])len(lent in their the head master returned, and resuming would in his haste h.ave expelled you the 
doublets of .silk, satin, and velvet, with i his magisterial cliair, summoned the school, to your father's soi'e grief. For 
large loose sleeves, slashed up in front, i monitor of tlie day. me, as you know, I take these things more 

and falling hands of rich point lace, their “Somers,” he said, “have you dis- patiently. As my father says, if you .sow 
long breeches fringed and ruffled with covered the author of this audacious an acorn, you niu.st expect an oak. Naj-, 

lawn, and carrying in their hands their outrage, which must needs have been wherefore laugh you i Not that but I 

beaver hats, set with jewels and plumed devised, niethinks, for the purpose of rejoice to see ye merry again.” 
with feathers. They .advanced to ,a row offering affront to his most gracious “ 1 did but laugh, William, to hear your 
of chairs covered with Utrecht velvet, ibajesty’s envoy and representative, the old jflirase again. I would I could coni- 
V Inch had been placed for them in front I Lord (.'hamberlain < Sooth, it was but a fort my.self with it as readily as you do. 
of the head m.astcr’s seat, and the Doctor I short time since that an indignity was But tiie liea<I master would not have 
also having taken his place, the monitor | offered to his Grace of Buckingham, for floggedme. I have much to tell .you. Iliad 
of the day advanced, rod in hand—for he , the which I swinged the ofl'eiiders right scarce recovered from my swoon when I 
never approached tlie head master with-I soundly, vet it would seem not sutfl- was summoned to my father, who is pur- 
out bringing with him that terrible em- j ciently. That time I crrefl on the side posed to remove me from the .school fortli- 
lilem of magisterial rub’—and inquired i of mercy; it shall not he so now, I pro- with. He has it in mind toquit Kngland ; 
whether the ceremony might proceed. 1 mise ye. Have ye discovered the of- he likes not the state of thing.s, and fears. 

Dr. \Vilson glanced round him with | fender, I say 1” they will grow worse. He means to 

s.atisfaction at the orderly array of boys “ There has been scarce space for due change his name, and take that that was 
drawn up behind the desks on either side, inquiry,” answered the monitor. “Yet my mother’s, and sail for the new colo- 
when his eye suddenly alighted on the must this have been done by one of the nies that have been planted in .Yinerica. 
unlucky rent in the curtain, which one of three boys whom 1 sent up but shortly He means also to take me with him. ’ 
the monitors was vainly endeavouring to before your arrival, to make sure that “Leave England, John'” exclaimed 
liide from view by disposing bis gown everything was in due order. The hurt tlie other, in surprise. “Is he well ad- 
over it. But it was too large to be tlius had not been done to the curtain when vised, think youf and to go to a strange 
concealed, and the une.a.sy nuameuvres of they went up, for I myself accompanieil and barbarous land, such as I hear the 
the well-meaning senior only made the them a.s far as the door, and beheld with colonies be ! Why, I have heard that 
nii.schief more conspicuous. Dr. Wilson mine own eyes tliat the curtain was the Indians are as savage as wild beasts, 
started, a harsh frown gathered on his whole.” and scalp and burn alive all str,angers 

forelieiui, and he seemed to be on the “And which be these three boys ? ” in- whom tliey fall in with, showing no more 
point of bursting out into one of the qiiired the Doctor. “Let them straight- mercy than if they were wolves or 
angry tirades in which he w.as wont to way he brought up hither.” snakes.” 

indulgo when any unusually grave breacli “They were Wake, Tenison, and “Myfatherthinksthattherearewor.se- 
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wolves and snakes in EngUuid,” rejoined 
Greville. “Anvw’ay, his mind is made 
up, and he will sail, as at present ad¬ 
vised, for New England, in a tew months 
from the present time. If things grow 
worse in England, as he fears they will, 
many others will join him. But I should 
like to have set you right with Dr. Wilson, 
William, before we part." 

“ Do not think of that,” said Wake. 
“You could have done me no service; 
and I should be sorry that there should 
be aught of offence between you and 
the Doctor, now that you are about to 
part.” 

“For that I care little,” said Greville. 


“ There are few here from whom it would 
grieve me much to be separated. There 
IS good Jlr. Osbaldestone, whom my 
father knows and loves, and who mis- 
likes the state of things in England as 
much as he does. It was mainly because 
he was under master here that my father 
sent me to Westminster. But no more 
of this. As you do not wish it, I will say 
no w-ord of yesterday’s mishap. Yet 
shall I never myself forget it. W^hat- 
ever else I may remember or forget, the 
memory of yesterday will never pass 
from my mind. I shall but live in hope 
that I may one day requite it.” 

They shook hands, and parted. A 


few months afterwards Greville departed 
with his father for Amexuca. Wake re¬ 
mained at Westminster for the usual 
period and then went to Oxford, where, 
in due time, he took his degree. He- 
then returned to his father's house at 
Blandfcrd, where in the course of a few- 
years he succeeded tothe family property. 
He married, though somewhat late in 
life, and had a prosperous career, until 
the breaking out of the war betw-eeu 
Charles and his Parliament compelled 
him, like most other English gentlemen, 
to take his part in the unhappy strife 
which ensued. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OE 1885 AND 1886. 



‘IT J’ji are promised tlie busiest cricket season 
V\ ,.on record. AustraJia U to advance 
upon us under entirely new inana^eraent, and 
t4io team ia to be of superior quality. It is to 
eon.sist, we are told, of Mes.srs, T. Horan, 
F. K. Spoflbrth, W. llruce, It. Girten, H. J. H. 
Scott, G, E. Palmer, J. McG. Blackham, T. 
"Sy. Garrett, J. W. Trumble, J. Mclhvraith, 
F. Walter, E. Evans, and A. H. Jarvis. S. P. 
Jones and H. F. Boyle are doubtful, P. S. 
^PDonnell has declined, while Murdoch, 
Bauneiman, and Bonnor have, it i.s said, not 
lieen asked. An extensive urof,Tamnie has 
l>ecn issued, and as a frood cleal of interest 
will bo taken in the team, u e may as well 
give the lixtures a-s arranged between the 
two M.C.C.’s. For the new trip is not to lie 
a private sj>eculatiou; it is to l>e under the 
direct control of the Mellwurne Club—the 
M.C.C. of Australa.sia. 

May.— 13tli, Shettield Park. Auslrali.ans 
V. J.Ajrd Shetlield’s Eleven; ITtli, Notting¬ 
ham, Australians v. Notts; 20th, Oval, 
Anatnilians v. Surrey ; 24tli, Lord’s, Austra¬ 
lians V. M.C.C. and Ground (two days only); 
27th, Oxford, Australians v, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity ; 31st, Manclkeater, Australians v. North 
of England. 

Junk. —3id, T^ord’s, Australians v. Gentle¬ 
men of England; 7th, Derby. .Australians v. 


! Derbyshire ; 10th, Cambridge, Australians v. 
Cambridge University; 14th, Manchester, 
Australians v. Lancasliire ; 17th, Oval, Aus¬ 
tralians V. Gculleinen of England; Slst, 
Nottingham, Australiaus v. Players of Eng¬ 
land ; ‘24th, Lord’s, Australians v. Middle¬ 
sex J 2Sth, Ciiichester (Priory Park), Austra¬ 
lians V. Lord March’s Eleven (C. Howard s 
benefit). 

July. —5th, Manchester, Australians v. 
England; 8th, Nottingham, Australians v. 
Notts; l‘2th, Sheffield, Australiaas v. York¬ 
shire ; 19th, Lord’s, Australians v. England ; 
22ud, Huddersfield, Australians v. Yorkshire ; 
2(ith, Stoke, Australians v. An England 
Eleven ; 29th, Oval, Australians v. Surrey. 

August. —2nd, Canterlmry, Australians v. 
Kent (Canterbury Week); 5th, Clifton, Aus¬ 
tralians V. Gloucestersliire ; 12th, Oval, 

Australians v. England ; 16th, Cheltenham, 
Aii.stralians v. (iloucestersliire (Cheltenham 
Week) ; 20th, Portsmouth, Australians v. 
United Services ; 23rd, Leyton, Anstralian.s v. 
Past and Pre.scnt of (llamhridge University; 
26th, Brighton, Australians v. Sussex; 30th, 
Gravesend, Australians v. South of England. 

Ski*tkmber.— 2nd, Scarliorongh, Austra¬ 
lians v. Gentlemen of England. 

If all goes well this list will lie steadily 
I worked through and extended w’here pos- 


I sible; .and what with Australian matches- 
and county matches, tliere will be such a 
nrofusion of scores that we shall hardly 

I know where we are. 

i In 1885 we had an excellent example of a 
quiet, stay-at-home, i)rosj>erous cricket year. 
Favoured with splendid weather, the matches 
were mostly played out, were well jjatronised, 
and prove<i interesting for good level bowling 
and uatting on the part of old stagers and 
new-comers. Many of those whoso names 
we have mentioned in our annual notes on. 
school cricket have now advanced to full 
honours and made good the promise of their 
boyhoofl ; and in running through the first- 
class contests it is pleasant to light every 
now and then upon the f.umiliar iuitial.s, and 
look back to the scliool and college T>erform- 
ances. It is all very well to say that pro- 
fe^Hsionalism is the hacklxme of English 
cricket; it is the amateurs who give it its 
life and its go, and it is to tliem we look for 
its increase and improvement. In our liatting 
we have nothing to fear, the advance is sound 
and steady; but in lH)wling and fielding a 
grea-t deal remains to be done. Good Isjwl- 
ing, however, sccm.s every year to become 
more of a business ; and although there is a 
very obvious reason for this, we hope to fiml 
tliat in ISSG the tendency has received a 
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■- ■heck, ami that oiir amatoum have bcstiiTod 
lUcm^iolves. What our orickct now wriiIh is 
-riuiiileur run-savers ; of amateur ruu-”ettei*s 
we have eiioiijih ami t«» spare. 

l.liinn*; tlie hist season onr l>owlin^ showed 
a oreat improvement in style. The iiifrin;;e- 
ments of uiw X. were few, and the prom])t 
•action at tlie outset hml a most salutary efleet. 
Nearly all the new jnen weiti undeniably 
lair, ami from Lohmann, lieaumont, Preston, 
West, Alec llwinie, Urij^^^s, and t'ropjier, 
-and Messrs. Toj»pin, t’oclirane, Pock, and 
Prondey-Martin, we bml, tlmnk.s to the stand 
made hy Lord Hanis, some of the most 
brilliant and sjitisfactoi'y iieriormuiiees with 
the ImiII that could reafionably he desired. 
Otliem there were, old and new, wlio came to 
the front, and these we shall meet with a.s we 
brieHy eonsider tlie doinj^ of the teams. 

Ami first, as tisnal, as to county cricket. 
A^'ain tlie pre-eminence fell to Nottingham- 
.shire. altlioiigh their career of victory was 
not unbroken as in tlie pievious season. The 
<lefeut on their own grouml hy the Yorkshire- 
men was a serious matter, and all through 
the season it was very doubtful as to wliich 
<»f the northern shires would sliow the least 
losses. The finish was a near one—one los.s 
to Nottinghamshire, two to Yorkshire—and , 
f<ir the lK.‘st interests of the game it Ls well 1 
that the contest should remain in doubt to j 
the hist. Ibmgh and ready fvs is the system 1 
by which the eountv .supremacy is arrived at, 
it is curious to see liow the utlier methods at I 
present suggested went t»> supjHjrt its aceu- ’ 
racy in IS 80 . Taken in the ordinary way, ; 
Ihc i>ositioii of the counties was as follows:— | 



riayed. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Drawn. 

3- Nottinsjhanislilre. 

12 . 

.. 0 . 

.. 1 


2. . 

10 . 

.. 7 . 

•> 

... 7 

i. Tjini-usliire. 

11 . 

.. 0 . 

.. ^ 

... 2 

Kent . 

it . 

.. 4 . 

.. 3 


1,Sunvv. 

10 . 

.. 8 . 

.. 4 

.... 4 

Q, Derlivsliire. 

8 . 

.. 1 . 

. 5 

... 2 

^.<;irincesterahire . 

12 . 

.. 4 . 

7 

. .. 1 

y. MiiUUesex. 

10 . 


.. 7 

... 1 

l.fjllSfiuX. 

12 . 

.. 2 . 

.. 8 

... 2 


Taken on the average system llie results ! 
were as bdlows ;— . 

In the o3 matches 34,091 runs were scored 
for flic I 0 .SS of l,72o wickets, giving an ave- | 
r.age of 20 runs j)cr wicket. Yorkshire and | 
Suritiv, with sixteen matches each, Isith I 
•<ihtained over .'5,000 runs, while neilher Kent | 
iit»r Dcrhy.shire tcdalled 3,000. Notts, how- i 
•ever, liad the best average, while the Derby- ' 
.shire wickets pnxluced under 14 runs apiece. I 



Total Rnna. 

Wkt.« T.«6t. 

Avomsc 

Nottiiffliiuiislilr© 


.. 1.. 

2 r.-io 

\ ork^hire. 

.. .'.743 . 

.. 240 .. 

.TJ .>.««? 

I.anta.shire . 

.. 307.'. . 

.. 100 

l‘J 0 -5 

Kent . 

.. 2! 120 . 

.. i:>7 .. 

21-40 

f'lirrey . 

. . . 

.. ‘Aari , 

2T170 

J»»,T>»yshfre .... 

.. 2013 . 

.. 734 .. 

13-37 

siloiii'csteraliiru . 

., 4(MS . 

.. 204 .. 

111 1.32 

Mi'liilesex. 

.. 3123 . 

.. 100 .. 

IC h:1 

.Sudsux . 

.. 3733 . 

.. 2U3 .. 

18-45 


More runs were hit against Surrey than 
^agivinst any otlier county; but Yorkshire 
and Sus.sex l»o(li ran them close. The Notts 
|K>siiif»n at the head of the counties obtained 
furllier jM<»of here, inasimmh a.s the wickets 
they took were less cxi>ensi\e than those of 
any othor ICleven, while those of Sussex were 
the ilearest. 


Total rmis ai’Bt. Wkt.«. taken. Av"s. 

Xnttinifhauisliire .. 

3170 .... 

2U7 

.. 15 74 

A I’fk shire. 

.'■>172 .... 

.. 

.. lusu 

J.aau-iLxhire . 

32''3 .... 

•>02 .. 

. 10 '») 

Kent . 

.... 

nil .. 

.. in 

surrey . 

.'■.2HJ .... 

2-s4 .. 

.. 1-HKI4 

Iifri.vshirc . 

2k«'3 .... 

100 .. 

.. 23'.3 

1 MdUccstershiro .. 

427 1 .... 

ISO .. 

.. 22-182 

MMillesex. 

.... 

144 .. 

.. yl‘31 

•SuBfiex . 

5<KN> .... 

17-2 .. 

.. 2im2 

'rorn all of which 

it would 

seem 

that the 


<jnlv counties out of place were Kent ami 
I)crl)yshire ; fliough tlic piirti>ans of Surrey 
may fotd somewhat aggriev«>d at finding 
llomi.sclvc.s in tlie fifth place after winning 
fuorc matclies than any of tlie others. 

(To be cijHtiiiueii.) 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

Rv Professor Hoffmann*, 

Author <>/ " iludtrn MaQu," " Vraiciiuj-riJtjm Amusementf," etc. 
XrX.—TRICKS WITIt HANDKERCHIEFS. 


I T would Ije interesting, from n. phrenological 
point of view, to ascertain whether ctm- 
jnrers arc abnormally gifteil with the or^an 
of destructiveness. Certain it is that they 
{and, I may add, their audiences) never seem 
to enjoy themselves more than when proyierty 
(other ^icople’s, by the way) ia lieing burnt or 
otlierwise injured beyond all apparent possi¬ 
bility of restoration. 

Next to the chininey-]>ot bat, as the 
cho.seri victims of the <‘oniurer s malevolence, 
come iKicket-handkerchiefs. (Jne w(ml<l have 
thouglit that if there was one article of 
attire M’hich more tlian another might, by 
its innocence of guile and its «sefulne.ss 
(o sufl'ering huiimnity, have esirajied peme- 
cution, it was the “ harmles.s, iieoessary ” 
liandkerchief. Rut the very reverse is the 
case. Coats, neckties, and “ masher collai*s 
remain unmolested by the conjurer, but one 
can lianlly visit a magical enterfainment 
without seeing some unfortunate handker- 
chief torn up, stained with ink or |iort-wine, 
burnt, or otherwise inaltreatc<l. Happily, it 
always emerges from its undeservcil afllic- 
tions fully ixr.stored, and sometimes even 
newlv-washed and ironed, and scented into 
the luirgain; a hrilliaiit example of the 
ultimate trium})h that attends injured in- 
noceiu'C. 

A pretty little feat, wliicli may be intro¬ 
duced as a sort of preliminary Hoiirish or 
intriMluction to a hanakerchief trick, may be 
described as 

THE INSTANTANEOrs KNOT. 

Tlie ]>ei'former, having borrowed a handker¬ 
chief, takes it hy two diagonally-opposite 
corners, and twists it into a loose roll or 
wisp. He blows ui>on it midway; lliere is 
a f[uick iiiotiuu of the luiiids, a wave of 
movement along the handkerchief, and forth¬ 
with a large knot is seen to ap[)ear on its 
centre. It seems impossible that the jier- 
former could have actually tied a knot in 
such a mere moment of time and without 
the process lieing seen, and yet as a matter 
of fact lie has done so. 

Tlie secret lies mainly in the way in whicli 
the handkerchief is held. Even when this 
is known tlie trick will require a good deal 
of practice before it can lie fierformcil neatly, 
hut without this kll 01 ^ 1 edge you might prat*- 
ti.se for a twelvemonth and W. no nearer the 
desired result. The handkerchief is held as 
sho^\'ll in the cut (Pig. 12 ). It is to be 


Fig 12. 

observed that the end held in the riglit hand 
pa«ses laitween the first ami second 

fingers, and that held in the left iun'fn'rh 
Is'tween ihc same fingers. This is the key to 
the |sisiiion. M'hcn the performer blows 
iiisin the handkerchief, he at the same time 
brings his hands rajiidly t»>gctlier, and with 
the tliuml) and secoml finger of tlie right 
hand .seizes the left-hand end, and with the 
ilmmb and second finger of tlie left hand 
the right-hand end of the haudkeidiief (as 


shown in Fig. 13), then moves the liands 
rapidly apart. Tlie ends of the handkerchief 
arc drawn out from tlieir original positions 
between the fingere ami a knot is formed, iho 



final condition of things being a.s shown in 
Fig 14. 


Fig. 14. 


The converse of tliis trick is 


THE REWrrCHKD 11 ANDKERnilEF, TH.VT 

Won’t tie in a knot. 

You ask tlie owner of a iKirrowcd hand- 
kereliief wlietlier you may make a knot um>n 
it, so as to know it again (or u]sm any otlier 
iretext which may suggest itself to you), 
laving obtained j'cnnission, you emss the 
two ends, and liegiii to tie them, but the 
moment you jirm'eed to pull on the liand- 
kerchief, insteiwl of a knot appearing, tlie 
handkerchief is pulled out straiglit. You 
repeat the experiment two or three times, 
Imt with the same result, and finally, remark¬ 
ing that the liandkerchief is licwitched, you 
either return it, and Ixirrow another instead, 
or give up the attempt in despair, and pni- 
cecd witli the more inifKirtant trick, for 
which the handkerchief was in reality l»or- 
rowed. 

The cU’ect in question may l*c ]iroducfHl in 
two or tliree ways. Tlie simplest is, in 
making the lie to slip tlie thumb of the loft 





F«*. 16. 
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hand under tlie rijrUt iiand end at tlie iMunt 
slunvn in the fi^rure (Fijc. loK* On 
it will lie ffmiul that the handkerchief will be 
drawn out strai;;ht. 

Another method is, holdiu" one end of the 
twisted handkerchief between the first fin<'er 
and thumb of the left hand, to throw the 
bij,dit of the reinaimler with an outward turn 
over the wrist of the same hand. l)efore )>ro. 
ceedini^ to lie the knot (sec Fi;,'. 10). Jii iliis 



Fig. IG. 


fane absn the handkerchief, when pulled, tvill 
be drawn out straight. 

(rtf IfC co/iiinwJ.) 


OUR BRITISH SHELLS. 

Bv Tiieodouk Wood, f.e.s., 

jititfior of “ Entomology at the Seatide,'’ etc. 

P.VRT VL—SE.\ .SHELLS. 

A lmost everyliody know’s tlie Razor Shells, 
which are ciuite unmistakable, tlieir 
■singularly long ana narrow form at once ]iro- 
<daiiuing the family to which they belong. 

\ ^ 



Razor Shell. 


These shells may Ite obtained in a very simple ; 
manner. All that you liave to do is to arm ' 
yourself with a spade an<I a little salt, and , 
set out in search of a burrow, which you can i 
pmerally find without very nuich trouble. 

I’he simplest way is to loot out tor a small 
fleshy (d)je<'t projecting alnive the surface of 
iIk; sand, which. a.s you draw near, will pro¬ 
bably squirt a jet of water into the air and 
disappear. Tliis is the “siphon” of the 
razor, and your plan is to ap])roacli the burrow 

Tlic* (tlfftTonce of colour between the two eiKls of 
(he liaixlkerchief. 39 shown In the ilintmims, is merely 
to make the cut more readily distiuguitihable. 


¥be Soy’^ Own 'Papef. 


a.s quietly as possible, get your si)ade in readi¬ 
ness for a stroke, and then drop a pinch of 
.salt into the burrow. U]) comes the razor 
in a great slate of mind to get rid of (he salt, 
in gi>e.s your sjiade underneatli him, and 
your little stratagem is successful. ()n]y, 
take care to drive in the spado quickly and 
well, for if you mis.s your ex]iected captive 
at the fii'st attempt, no amount of salt will 
bring him to the surface again. 

Then there are the l>eautiful Tellcn Sheila, 
one of which (Tcllimt tcnuia) is very abun¬ 
dant in most parts of the coast. This is 
really a most exquisite olqect, it.s huc.s look¬ 
ing just like those which one sees in the sky 
after a i)articularly brilUanl sunset, 


collection. Another almost equally pretty 
species is jM)etically termed the Striped Sun¬ 
set Shell {raaminobki ferrocusis), and juay 



Striped 8un5et Shell. 


“colotired like tha evening iky 
Sorrowing for sunset," 

asd the reds and pinks and yellows melt 
into one another so gra^lually that one can 
hardly see whero one colour ends and another 
Itegins. This is rather a variable shell, and 
several .specimens ought to find place in the 


I l>e easily recognised by a glance at the illus¬ 
tration. 

Some of the Venus Shells also are very 
: l)eautiful, as indeed they should l>e to justify 
' their popular title. In VeintJi ra'ritcosay 
W'liich IS nero represented, the jieculiar shai>e 
' and sculpture of these shells may be .seen. 



Venus Shell. 


(To le continued.) 




OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


BOYS' PET.S IS 

U KPKRd^te of Febnury lit a correipondent already I 
kiiKWji to our readers writes from Halifax, >’ovn | 
Scidlrt Having found my fonner letter about ‘Boys’ • 
IVts' in your number for last November (see pace 47), ' 
I think perhaps some of your readers might like to , 
Iiear a little about the manners and customs of the I 
two snakes that remained with us. Most probably we ! 
should have lost thorn like their predecessors if Walter | 
(their owner) had not had a large box made on pur- ■ 
pose for them, with ftne wire net let into the lid. The [ 
interior, besides the banks of e.-n-tb and moss at either I 
end, is furnished with a parallel bar, and a cardboard ! 
boudoir lined with flannel. We gave up offering them 
milk, ns wo never could And that they touched it, i 
though we have repeatedly seen them sucking up 
water from their glass dl«h. 

■•The green sjiake, which we call •Dick,’ is about 
two and a lialf feet long ; amt the little mosaic one, 
wliieh(when he was alive) was kn<iwn us ‘Jerry,’ mea¬ 
sured only eight Incliea He mu.st have be«?n very 
yoUTig and unsophisticated, ns he did not mind eating 
in public, and, indeed, would almost take a worm from 
our fingers; wliercas Dick evidently wished it to be 
6tii}posed that he lives on air and water, for wc have 
never seen him eat anything : and he passes by worms 
purpf>stly put in his way with a glance of contempt. 
However, wo must suppose that he cotiJescends to 
eat them in private, when he burrows Into the heap of 
earth. We mean to let him have the benefit of Dr. , 
.Stradling’s directions for the feeding of English snakes I 
(in a hack niimher of the B. D. P.) by giving him a ! 
cliangc of diet, though wc shall have to wait till spring ; 
for such dishes iis •polywogf,' tliat being the name by ' 
which tadpoles are known out here. We som-diroes I 
used to put Jerry on the table, witb a selection of | 
worms, and he invaiialdy went through the preliinl- i 
inary process of opening Ids iiioiitli very wide several 
times, as if to ascertain tbnt bis jnw.s were in proper ' 
working order; then. If he had not already dined, he ' 
wouhl make a snap at the largest worm, which he 1 
Bometimos 8clz<-tl by ojje end. amt at other times by the 
middle, in which etwe it was swallowed dow>! double. I 
But the two creatures (nearly of the same size) had a [ 
regular wrestling nmicb. lasting perhaps a quarter of 
uu hour, before the worm Ilualiy disiippearcd; and i 


N’OVA SCOTIA. 

Jerry, who had been lashing bis tall about lu his ex¬ 
citement, resumed at once bis quiet, iuoffeusivc deport¬ 
ment. 

“ We very seldom allowed him to roam beyond the 
box, 08 wu were afraid of losing sight of him : but 
Dick, on account of ItU size and colour (just that of a 
green lizard) has alwa>s been allowed a good deal of 
liberty, and while the warm weather lasted he enjoyed 
going al>out among the flower pots in the window, or 
coiling himself round the legs of chairs, a canc-seatetl 
one often affording him and u.s a good deni of amuse¬ 
ment as he embroidered liiinsclf most skilfully thrmigh 
the holes ; wa have seen him in and out of six at the 
same time. 

“ When the weather began to get cold, but before 
our hall-stove was lighted lor the winter, the snakes 
did not make tlicir appearance in the morning till 
they felt tlie influence of tbe sun and fire, unless my 
little girl got them out of lied and brought them to me 
with the mournful information that ' Poor Dick and 
Jerry were so cold that they could hardly put their 
tongues out.’ Lying on my knee, they soon became 
warm and comfortable ; and, popping out their heuds 
from among my work, watched whatever we were do- 
I ingwith great apparent Interest. They must have a 
bump of curiosity somewhere iu their flat heads, as 
' wc especially remarked ou one occasion, when Walter 
gave a night’s lodging to a king snnke with his gold 
collar, which was on its way to another boy. The 
stranger at ojice took refuge in the ixiudoir, Jerry 
turning his head to get the last glimpse of him, while 
Dick followed him, ami had a private interview whicli 
lasted some time—he may have been getting the last 
news from the woo-la. 

•'A short time before Christmas we remarked tlmt 
Jerry did not look as well as usual; he felt limp in our 
hands, and did not attempt to ramblo about the box 
as UBiinl, and consequently we were not snrjirisetl to 
And him one morning lying on his back quite dead. 

“I fancy Itc was too young t<i stand uur aitificiul 
mode of life, though he seemed quite happy till within 
tlie last few days, We were very sorry to lose him, 
though in fact we love him still in a lK>ule with spirlts- 
of-wine. 

“Dick seems in good health and spirits when ha 
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makes his appearance on bright warm days ; he bosks 
ill ilie sun. or climbs about the sides of the l>oi, which 
we always keep open in the morning when we are at 
home to watch him. 

"About the end of October we lost him for two 
days, and were afraid he had ma*le his way out of the 
open doors, as he was nowhere to be fonnd ; however, 
t'H the third morning Walter spied him out, curled up 
In a comer of the room, looking very dusty, having 
I probably been spending his time under the sidehoani. 
;Of course he was Joyfully welcomed back, especially 
'hy his master, who had becu beard to say that 'he 
wouhlu't luive taken a dollar for him.’ 

"We hare a young cat who is alwnrs longing t<> ' 
have Dick for a plaything, and gives liim a put when¬ 
ever it can get a chance, though generally It has to Ih* 
satisfied with watching him ; however, on two diffe- 
rent occasions, when Dick hail got down on the can>rt 
without l>eing oltsenred. I Just looked up In time to 
save him from wliat might have been \er\ rough play. 
The drst time he must have been either angry or 
frightened, for 1 saw him (as I never did before or 
since) with his head erect and month wide open, 
facing the cat, who was sitting watching him. and 
looking more innocent than perh^s it was in reality. 

"Hie second time 1 got such a friglit that I threw 
away mv work, anywhere. In my hurry to get at the 
cat, which was Just In the act of taking up Dick 
very carefnlly in ita mouth, as if it bad been a hot 
potato. This time the snake did not seem to be sware 
of any danger threatening him, for snakes do not appear 
to have any natural fear of cats. 

" Our old Tom made no objection to their being put 
upon hii back, and even when they tried to get into 
his ears he Just shook his head and took no further 
notice of them. I think the other cat Is beginning to 
undentand that Dick may be looked at, but not 
touched. 

“ Ho had another nsrrow escape a few weeks ago, 1 
when some one. passing by bis box without observing 
that he was lianging over the edge, shut down the lid 
quite sharply. I was afraid I should find him in two 
pieces, but there was a deep dent across his body, which 
was bad enough ; however, he hurried away under the 
moss, and next morning we were relieved to find him ' 
as lively as ever, and though the dent still remsius. he ‘ 
doesn't seem to concern himself alxiut It. Uf course 
the spiue must have been uulnjured. 

"One species of snake (a brown^and-green spotted 
one) Is sometimes fonnd at least four feet long, and as 
thick as a man's wrist; but wc have now good autho. 
rity for believing that there are no poisonous snakes in 
Nova Scotia. However, the greater number of people 
believe them all to be so, and act accordingly. 

"One of our servante told us tliat her brother, when 
clearing a field In the spring, found about sixty soakea 
of all kinds in a heap under a large rock, ami he actn- 
ally burnt ail the poor harmleM creatures. Fortunately > 
she herself is not afraid of Dick. 

."Old Scutia." 


MY VALEXT1N’£ (Fid 14. IS80). 

Oh ! yes. I bare chosen my valentine. 

1 have chosen for ever and aye; 

And now, at the feet of my lady-love, 

1 hasten my gifts to lay. 


I have been afar, " to the ends of the oirth," 
For a aapphire of glorious blue ; 

And down to the depths of the oceau-cave 
For a pearl with a tender hue. 


The rare, red gold from the darkling mine. 
That never had seen the light. 

I Iiave laid by the side of my priceless store. 
To gladdeu my lady's sight. 


And, lest she should wonder, my peerless queen. 

The meaning of these I bring, 

1 have whisper d the gem from the mermaid's home. 
My story of love U sing. 


To tell how the gold, the rare red gold. 

That knoweth no sad decay. 

Is the type of a love that never shall change. 

But lasteth *' fur ever and aye.” 

The fountain of hope from "the ends of the earth** 
Sliall speak to my darling for me, 

. Of a Home one day in a cloudless laud. 

Where partings never sliall be. 


^ on ask "where I hasten to meet my love ** 

And "wliat is her rank and fame* • 

My tioyhood's home is the trysting-place. 

And—M otuir— my lady's name. 

a. n. riciAiD. 


Qlorrfspon'bcncc. 



It. P. T.—The trains that run fastest without a stop 
are said by Whitaker's Almanack tube the 4.17Grent 
Northern from Uraotham, miles an hour; the 
11.45 Great Westeru from Paddington. miles an 
hour: the 3.5 North-Western from Northampton, 
f>l) miles an hour ; the l.SO Midland from Kettering. 
M{ miles an hour; the X2U North-Kastern from 
York. 60 miles au hour: the 4.4 M. 8. and L from 
Grantham, 49] miles an hour; the Great Eastern 
5 42 from Liuctiln, 48} miles an hour; the 5.U 
Ilrighton from London Bridge. 40) miles an hour; 
the 10.30 South-Eastern from Ashford, 40) miles an 
hour: the 1.20 South-Western from ILulngstoke, 45 
miles an hour; and the 3.15 Chatham from Dover, 
44) miles an hour. 

Club for Bors.^There Is a Junior section of the 
Young Men's Christian Association at 180, Aldersgate 
Street. Youths in City employ, lictween thirteen 
and sixteen years of age. proposeJ by oUier members 
or otherwise, and of approved oharacler, are received 
as members on payment of a minimum subscription 
of one sliilling per quarter. There is a gymnasium 
open every Monday and Tuesday evening from 0 to 
8, and on Saturdays from 7 ; aud there are a reading- 
room and library' supplied with the magazines, and 
open every Iklunday aud Taesd»' from 0 to 0.30, and 
on ..aturd^ys fmm 7 to 0.30. The members have the 
use of tlie Y. M. C. A. library and the recreation- 
ground at Crouch Hill; and they are eligible for the 
cricket, lawn tennis, rowing, and swimming clubs. 
Application should be made to the secretary, or per* 
ei'iially at the entrance In Cross Keys S^itiare, Little 
Britain, any Monday or Tuesday evening between? 
and 8 o'clock. 

T HowLKTT.—Surely you can see that it is an error of 
the press, wherein "miles** has been sulistituted 
fi>r "yards.*' Write to the publishers or printers. 
You will probably receive a similar reply to that 
given by the Cleveland editor who. when it was 
pointed out that his paper said a hill in Japan was 
fiOJ miles high, came out in his next issue with. 
" We regret tliat, by an error of the press, the height 
of tho hiil in Japan was exairgf’rated. Readers are 
requested to deJuct 2,839.500 feet from the former 
statement.** 


T. Fowlir —Much larger telescopes are now made. 
Greenwich is having a refractor built uf 28 inches 
diameter; Paris is building one with a 28 0-inch 
gloss: Nice is having one with 2*30 Inch glass: 

' nnd Messrs. Clark are building a SO-iitch instru¬ 
ment for Pnikowa ; and the biggest of all, a Sc¬ 
inch instrument, for Mount lUrailt'in. Mr. Calver, 
uf Widford. in Essex, is having a 50-iDch refieclnr 
built, which is expected to greatly surpass all other 
iusiruments, including that of Lord Rosse. 

T. \y. DlRBr.roTON.—The LeclanchC hsttery has two 
)«ri, an outer one of glass, an inner one of porous 
earthenware. The outer one holds a zinc rod. and ft 
charged with Bal-animoniau; the inner one holds a 
I carbon plate, and is flllefl up with a miiture of nutn- 
ganese peroxide and broken gas carbon. The action 
I is that the zinc becomes oxidised by the oxygen 
, from Uie manganese pemxMe. and U then converted 
into ziuc chloride by the sal-ammoniac. If the liat- 
tery is in continuoiu use the manganese loses lt» 
oxygen aud the current fails: but if the luittery it 
then given a rest the mannnese takes up a fresh 
supply of oxygen from the ur, and works as well as 
, ever. 

J. IfoDCSOR (Reims) —At the time of writing there* 
are n few cuples loft of the puirts fur September and 
Uctober, 1881. 

, S. Kkiout.—F or a good leather cement pot equal 
' parts of glue and isinglass in Just erungb water to 
I cover them, and leave them for ten hours, and lhe?t 
I gradually heat the solution till It bolls. When it 
' Im)!!! add enough jmre tannin to make it turn ropy. 

Apply the cemeut warm, aud buff off the surfaces to 
be Juined. 

DisiioNKSTT somewhere.—I t Is DO fault of onrt if a 
tradesman chooses to sell the paper at lets tlian H 
costa him. Such a course is nowadays a very con- 
mon one. It is the latest thing iu adicrtising. In- 
steail of .paying so much for inserting advertise¬ 
ments In a newspaper, the cost uf tlie advertise¬ 
ments is spread over the stock of a particular article, 
which is sold at so much loss, in the hope that the 
" wonderful cheapness *' of things sold In general 
will be assumed from that of the particular article. 
The remedy Is In your own hands. Whenever you 
see a thing marked below its cost price, buy it ;'bBk 
never buy anything else in the shop i 

O. OiiJp.—If you go to the South Kensington Museum, 
nr the Natural History Museum at South Kenoing- 
tun. yon wilt see the collection. The best books an? 
l>erhaps Woodward's " Manual of the MoUusca,** 
and Jeffrey’s "British Conchology.’* 

Graph.—Y' ou must not make patented articles for 
sale; but there is nothing Co prevent yon making 
them for your own use if you dud out how to do so. 

C. N. Marikkr.— fn 1885 the Cunard steamer THmrks 
did the four fastest passages. In August she did the 
distuice between Queenstown and New York In 6 
days 5 hours 44 minutes, which it the fastest on 
record. Tlie next best trip on record wasma>leby 
the Havre boat Normandie. l*be traffic acros itbe 
Atlantic is much larger than yon think. Last year 
the Cunard Company carried 12.020 cabin passengers 
to New York in 62 trips, the North German Lloyd 
ranking next with 8.858 passengers In 107 trips. The 
greatest nunibersof steerage paraetigers to New York 
were carried by the Contuiental companies—^the 
North German Uoyd heading the list with 68.S9j, 
carried in 107 trips; and the Hamburg-American 
standing next with 38,043. taken over in 76 tripa. 
The English line which carried the most emigrants 
was the Wliite Star Contpany, in whose vessels 24,123 
'Went In 52 trips: nnd with It the Inman line is 
almost on an equality. Altogether 25 co'opaniea 
conveyed 55.160 cabin and281,170st«vrage passengers 
to New Y ork in 843 trips. 

Sorrbr.—T o make a paste that will not sour dissolve 
a tesspoonful' of alum in a quart of Imt water. 
When tho solution is cold stir In ss much flour aa 
will make it as Uiick as thick creatu. and beat the 
mixture smooth. Then add to it a small piece of 
powdered rosin and five dropn of oil of cloves, and 
pour iu a pint of boiling water nnd Itoil it till it Is 
done, stirring all the time. Ibis will go quite solid, 
but it can be softened for use at any time in warm 
water. For scrap-books cornflour makes excellent 

f iastc. Tlie quickest way n>.ike paste is to p<iur 
Hdling water Into flour aud stir the mixture till it is 
thick enough, but the best way U to bull the water 
and flour toother. 

Neptdnk — You muri go as a boy, and then work up 
to be ordinary seaman sud A.n. If you work arid 
study nsvigstioo you may t><en go up fur a tlanl 
male's certiflcate. aud sj rtuc'i the cabiu. 
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"They carried them iwlftly Into the Foreit." 


THE PRAIRIE CHIEF. 


The Hed Iran's Recenge," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

the snakes make a dart and 

SECTRE THEIR VICTIMS. 


TIThile tlie things described 
in the last chapter were 
going on in the Indian camp, 
liusliing Eiver was prowling 
around it, alternately engaged 
in observation and meditation, 
for he was involved in com¬ 
plicated difiSculties. 

He had come to that region 
with a large band of followers 
for the express purpose of 
scalping his great enemy 
Bounding Bull, and all his 
kindred, including any visi¬ 
tors who might chance to be 
with him at the time. After 
attacking Tim’s Folly, and 
being driven therefrom by its 
owner’s ingenious fireworks, 
as already related, the chief 
had sent away his followers 
to a distance to hunt, having 
run short of fresh meat. He 
retained with himself a dozen 
of his best warriors, men who 
could glide with noiseless faci¬ 
lity like .snakes, or fight with 
the noisy ferocity of fiends. 
With these he meant to recon¬ 
noitre his enemy’s camp and 
make arrangements for the 
final attack when his braves 
should return with meat—for 
savages, not less than other 
men, are dependent very much 
on full stomachs for figh ting 
capacity. 
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But now a change ha^ come over tlie 
spirit of his dream. He Iiad suddenly 
fallen in love, and that, too, with one of 
his enemy's women. His love did not, 
however.extend to the rest of her kindred. 
Firm as was his re.solve t® carry oft' the 
girl, not less tirin was his determination 
to scalp her family root and branch. 

As we have said, he hesitated to attack 
the camp for fear tliat miseliief might 
befall the girl on wliom he liad set liis 
heart. Besides, he would require all hi.s 
men to enable him to make the attack 
succ(‘.ssfully, and these would not, lie 
knew, return to him until the following 
day. The arrival of Wliitewing and 
Little Tim with tlieir party still turther 
perplexed him. 

He knew by the council that was iinmo- 
<Iiately called, and tlie prepanitions that 
follow’ed, that news of some importance 
h.'ul been brouglit by the Fraine Chief, 
and that action of some sort was imme¬ 
diately to follow ; hut of course what it 
all portended he coukl not divine, and in 
his uncertainty he f(‘ared that Moon¬ 
light—whose name of course he did not 
at that time know—miglit be spirited 
away, and he should never see her agpvin. 
Really, for alle<l Indian, he heoaine quite 
sentimental on tlie point,and half resolved 
to collect his dozen warriors, make a 
neck-or-nothing rush at Bounding Bull, 
and carry oU'his scalp and the girl at the 
same fell swoop. 

Cooler reriection, however, told him 
that tlie feat was beyond even his powers, 
for he knew well the courage and strength 
of his foe, and w!is besides well ao- 
quaiuted with tlie person and reputation 
of the Prairie Chief and Little Tim, both 
of whom hiul foiled his plans on former 
occasions. 

Greatly perplexed, therefore, and un¬ 
determined as to hi.s course*of procedure, 
Rushing River bade liis followers remain 
ill their retreat in a dark part of a 
tangled thicket, while he should advance 
with one man still farther in tlie direc¬ 
tion of the camp to reconnoitre. 

Having readied an elevated spot as 
ne^ar U) the enemy as he dared venture 
without running the risk of being seen 
by the sentinels, he Hung himself down 
and crawled towards a tree, whence lie 
could partially observe what went on 
below. His companion, a youth named 
kkvglenose, silently followe<l his example. 
This youth was a line-looking young 
savage, out on his first war-path, and 
burning to di.stinguish himself. Active 
a.s a kitten and modest as a girl, ho was 
also quick-witted, and knew wlien to fol¬ 
low tlie example of his chief and when to 
remain imietive—the latter piece of know¬ 
ledge a compai'atively rare gift to the 
ambitious ! 

After a prolonged gaze with the result 
of nothing gained. Rushing River was 
about to retire from tlie 5»pot as wise as 
he went, whc*n his companion uttered tlie 
slightest possible hiss. He Inwl heard a 
sound ! Next in.stant the chief lieard it 
and smiled gi iinly. We may remark liere 
in passing that the Blackt'oot (liief wa-; 
eccentric in many ways. He prichnl 
liimscif on his contempt for tlie Ihd 
man’s love for paint and feathers, and 
invariably went on the war-palli un- 
]»ainted luid unadorned. In civilised life 
lie would I’ertiiiiily have been a radie:il. 
How far his olijection to paint was in- 
Ibienced by the possession of a manly, 
liaudsome countvuance, of course we 
•Munot telL 


To clear up the mystery of the sound 
wliich luid thrilled on the sharp oar of 
IC«aglenose, we will retui-n to the Indian 
camp, where, after the council, a sump¬ 
tuous feast of venison steaks and mar¬ 
row-bones was spread in Bounding Bull’s 
wigwam. 

Moonlight not being one of the party, 
and having already sujipcd, said to her 
mother that she was going to find Skip¬ 
ping Rabbit and have a run with her. 
Vou see, Moonlight, although full seven¬ 
teen years of age, was still so much of a 
child as to delight in a scamper with her 
little friend, the youngest child of Bound¬ 
ing Bull. 

‘‘Be careful, my child,” said Brighteyes. 
“ Keep within the sentinels ; you know 
that the great Blackfoot is on the war¬ 
path.” 

“ Mother,” Sfiid Moonlight, with the 
spirit of her little father stirring in 
her breast, “I don't fear Rushing River 
more than I do the .sighing of the wind 
among the nine-top.s. Is not niy father 
here, and Whitewing ? And does not 
Bounding Bull guard our wigwams ? ” 

Brighte^’es said no more. She was 
pleased with the thorough confidence her 
daughter had in her natural })rotcctors, 
and quietly went on with the moccasin 
I which she was embroidering with the 
! dyed quills of the porcupine for Little 
Tim. 

We have said that Moonliglit wa.s rather 
.‘self-willed. She would not indeed abso¬ 
lutely disoliey the exju'css commands of 
her tatlier or mother, hut when she luul 
made no promise .she was apt to take her 
own way, not perceiving tliat to neglect 
or to run counter to a parent's known 
wishes is disobedience. 

As the night was tine and the moon 
hriglit our self-willed heroine, with her 
skipping playmate, ramble<l about the 
camp until they got so far in the out¬ 
skirts as to come upon one of the sen¬ 
tinels. Tlie dark-skinned warrior gravely 
told lier to go back. Had she been any 
other Indian girl she would have obeyed 
at once, meekly ; but being Little Tim’.s 
daught/cr she wiis prone to as-sert the in¬ 
dependence of her white blood, and, to 
say truth, the young braves stood some¬ 
what in awe of her. 

‘'The Blackfoot does not make war 
against women,” said ^loonliglit, with a 
touch of lofty scorn in her (one. “ Is the 
young warrior afraid that Rushing River 
will kill and eat us V’ 

*‘The voung warrior feans nothing!'’ 
answoreci the .stmtinel, with a dark frown; 
“ but his chief's ordei*s ai*e tliat no one is 
to leave or enter tlic camp, so Moonlight 
must go home.” 

“ Moonlight will do as she pleases,” 
returned the girl, loftily. At the same 
time, knowing that the man would cer¬ 
tainly do his duty, and prevmit her from 
pfussiiig tlie lines, she turned .sharply 
I’ound and walked away as if about to 
return to the camp. On getting out of 
tlie sontinel's sight, however, .she stopjied. 

“Now. Skipping Ral)1»it.”she said, “you 
nnd I will teach tliat fellow something of 
the art of war. Will you follow mo ? 

“ Will the little Initl’alo follow its 
moflier?” returned the cliild. 

“(,’oine, then/'s;Lid ^^oonIight, witli a 
sUglit laugh: “wo will go Ijeyord tlie 
liiu's. l,)f) as r do. Von are well able to 
copy tlie .snake.” 

riie girl spf>ke truly. Both .she and 
Skip]>ing Raiibit )iad amiisiHl tbemselv»*s 
so oitcii in imitating the aeLioris of tlie 


Indian braves that they could equal if 
not beat them, at least in those accoin- 
pli.shments which rcquinHl activity and 
iitheness of motion. Throwing herself 
on her hands and knee.s, Moonlight crept 
forward until she came again in sight of 
tlie sentinel. Skipping Rabbit followed 
her trail like a little shadow. Keeping 
as far from the man ns po.ssiblo without 
coming under the observation of the next 
sentinel, they sank into the long grass 
and slowly wormed tlieir way forward .sc 
noiselessly that they were .soon past the 
lines, and able to rise and look ulxiut 
with caution. 

The girl had no thought of doing more 
than getting well out of the camp, and 
then tuniing about and walking laiildly 
past the young sentinel just tx> show tliat 
she had defeated him, but at fSkipiiiiig 
Rabbit’s suggestion she led the way to a 
neighliouring knoll just to have one look 
round before going home. 

It was on this very knoll that Rushing 
River and Eagleiiose lay like snakes in 
the grass. 

As the girls drew near, chatting in low, 
soft, musical tones, the two men lay ms 
motionless as fallen trees. Wlien tiny 
were within several yard-s of them tln^ 
young Indian glanced at his chief and 
ixiinted with his conveniently prominent 
feature to Skipping Rabljit. A slight 
nod was the reply. 

i On came tlie unconscious pair, until 
i they almost trod on the prostrate* iiicii. 
Tlieii, before they could imagine what 
had occurred, each found lie:‘scif on 
the ground with a strong hand her 
mouth. 

It was done so suddenly and efToctu; By 
that there was no time to utter even tl.t^ 
shortest cry. 

Without removing their hands for an 
instant from their moutlis the Indians 
gathered the girls in their left arms as if 
they had been a couple of sacks or 
bundles and carried tliem swiftly into 
the forest, the cliief leading, and rkigle- 
nose stepping carefully in his footstcj>s. 
It was not a romantic or lovrrlike way 
of carrying ofl a bride, but IW Indian 
notions of cliivalry may he supi>osed 
differ from those of the palefaces. 

After traversing the woods for .sevcnil 
miles they came to the sj>ot whew Rusli- 
ing River had left his men. They wei*o 
I unusually e.xcited hy the unexpeoh cl 
capture, and, from their aiiimaUal ges¬ 
tures and glances during the council of 
war which was immediately held, it w.as 
evident to jKMir ^loonlight that her fate 
would soon 1)(^ fl(‘citle<l. 

Slie and Skipping Rabbit sat cowering 
together at the foot of tlie tree where 
they hful been set down. For one moment 
Moonlight thought of her own lithe and 
active frame, her pow’CT-s of running and 
endunincc, and mwlitatod a .sudtien dash 
into the woods, but one glaiiw at the 
.agile young bmve who had Ix^m t<» 
watcli her would have induced her to 
Vihandoii the idea even if the tlioiiglit «»f 
leaving Skipping Rabbit behind had not 
weighed with her. 

In a few minutes Rushing River left 
his men and ajiproacjieil the tree at the 
foot of which the eaiitives were sT.atid. 

Tlio moon .shone full ujwui his tall 
figure, and revealed distincily e\ei-y h a- 
ture uf his grave, hand.^Olne e«»u!iirnanee 
jis he u)>proiicIied. 

Tl;o white spirit of her fither stinrd 
w ivliin tluMiiaidmi. Discarding lier final's, 
slic rose to meet him with a pioihl ghuuv, 




such as was not often seen among Indian 
g^irls. Instea^l of being addressed, how¬ 
ever, in the stern voice of command with 
which a R^^d warrior is apt to speak to 
an obsti‘eperous squaw, lie spoke in a 
low*, soft, respectful tone, which seemed 
to harmonise well witli the gravity of 
Ids countenance, and tlirillcd to tlie Iieart 
of Moonlight. She was what is familiarly 
expressed in the words “ done for " ! Once 
more we. have to record a case of love at 
tirst sight. 

True, the inexperienced girl was not 
aware of her condition. Indeed, if taxed 
with it she would probably have scorned 
to admit the possibility of her entertain¬ 
ing even mild affection—much les.s love— 
for any man of the Blackfoot race. Still 
she had an uneasy suspicion that some¬ 
thing was wrong, and allowed an under¬ 
current of feiiliiic to run within Iier, 
which, if reduced to language, would 
have perhaps assumed the form, “Well, 
but he w so gentle, so respectful, so very 
unlike all the braves I have ever seen, 
but I hate liini for all that ! Is he not 
the enemy of iny tribe 'i ” 

Moonliglit would not have been a 
daughter of Little Tim ha<] she given in 
at once. Indeed, if she had known that 
the man who spoke to her so pleasantly 
was tlie renowned Hushing Itiver—the 
bitter foe of her father and of Bounding 
Dull—it is almost cerbiin that the indig¬ 
nant tone and manner which she now 
assumed would liave become genuine. 
But she did not know this, she only 
knew' from his dress and appearance 
that the uifui before her was a Blackfoot, 
and the knowledge raised the wdioh^ 
Blackfoot race very much in her estima¬ 
tion ! 

“ Is the fair-faced maiden,” said Rush¬ 
ing River, referring to the girl’s com¬ 
paratively light complexion, “willing 
to share the wigwam of a Blackfoot 
chief ? ” 

Moonlight received tliis very decided 
and unusually civil proposal of marriage 
with }>ecoming hauteur, for she was .still 
ruffled by the undignified manner in 
which she had been carried off. 

“ Does tlie fawn mate with tlie w'olf ? ” 
she demanded. “ Does the chief suppose 
that the daughter of Little Tim can 
willingly enter the lodge of a Black¬ 
foot ” 

A gleam of surprise and satisbu;tinn j 
for a moment lighted up the grave 
countenance of the chief. 

“£ knew not,” he replied, “tliat the 
Tnaideii wdio has fallen into my hands is 
a child of the brave little paleface wdiosc 
deeds of courage are knowui all over the 
mountains and prairies,” 

Tliis complimentary reference to her 
father went far to soften the maiden’s 
heart, but her sense of outraged dignity 
remured that she should be loyal to lier- 
seli as well as to lier tribe, therefore she 
sniffed haughtily, but did not reply. 

“ Who is the little one 1 ” asked the. 
chief, pointing to Skipping Raljbit, who 
in a state of consiueiable alarm had 
taken refuge liehiiul her friend, and only 
peent'fl at her cajitor. 

Moonliglit p?iused for a few seconds 
beforo answering, uncerbiin whether it 
would be wiser to say wdio she was or 
merely to describe lier as a child of tlie 
tribe. Deciding on the former course in 
the hope of impressing the Blackfoot 
•witli a sense of lus danger, she said, 

“Skipping Rabbit is the daughter of 
Bounding Bull.” Then,.observinganotlicr 
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gleam of surprise and triumph on the 
chiefs face, she added, quickly, “and the 
Blackfoot knows that Bounding Bull and 
his tribe are very strong, very courageous, 
and very revengeful, if Moonlight and 
Skipping Rabbit are not sent home at 
once there will be war on the mountains 
and the plains, for Whitewing, the great 
chief of the jirairies, is just new in the 
camp of Bounding Bull wit-li his men. 
i Little Tim, as you know, is terrible when 
his ^vratll is roused. If war is carried 
' into the liuuting-grounds of the Black- 
1 foots many scalps w*ill be drying in our 
lodges before the snows of winter begin 
' to descend. If evil befalls skipping 
i Rabbit or Moonlight, before another 
moon is passed Rushing River liimself, 

: the clucken-liearted chief of the Black- 
j foots, will be in the dust with his fathers, 

I and his scalp will fringe the leggings of 
I Little Tim.” 

j IVe have given but a feeble transla¬ 
tion of tliis speech, wliich in the Indian 
I tongue was much more powerful; but 
! w'e cannot give an adeq^unte idea of the 
' tone and graceful gc.sticulatioii of the 
girl as, Avith flashing orbs and lieight- 
! eued colour, .slie delivered it. Yet it 
seemed to have no elleet wliatever on 
tlie man to Avliom it was s])oken. With- I 
; out replying to it he gently, almost cour- j 
I teously, tooK tlie maiden’s hand and Led 
I her to a spot wliere his men Avere sta¬ 
tioned. 

; Th«y were all on hor.scback ready for 
( an immediate start. Two liorses Avith- 
i out riders stood in the midst of the 
j group. Leading Moonlight to one of 
! these, Rusliing lliver lifted lier by the 
I Avaist as if she had been a feather and 
! pliiced Jier thereon. Skipping Rabbit he 
placed in front of Englenose. Then, 
vaulting on to his own steed, he galloped 
aAA'ay through tlie forest, followed closely 
by the whole band. 

Now, it so happened that about the 
same hour another band of horsemen 
started fro>ii the camp of Bounding 
Bull. 

Under the persuasive <>loqucnce of 
Little Tim, that chief had imxde up his 
' mind to set out for the fortress Avitliout 
waiting for daylight. 

“You see,” Tim had said, ‘Sve can’t 
toll Avlicther the Preacher is goin’ to live 
or die, an’ it would be a pity to risk j 
lettiu’liim miss secin’tho oiri woman and i 
my Avife if he is goin’ to ilie, an’ if he ! 
isn't goin’ under tliis time, Avhy, there’s ; 
no hai-ni in hurryiii’ a bit—wi’ the moon, : 
too, shinin’ like tlio bottom of a new tin 
kettle in the sky.” 

Tlie chief hatl no objections to make. 
There Avere plenty of men to gu.ard the 
camp even Avlien a few were Avitlidrawn 
for tlie trip. As WhitcAving was also 
Avilling, tlie order to mount and ride wjls 
given at once. 

The abwmce of J^^oonIigllt ami Skip¬ 
ping Rabbit lijul not at the time been 
.sufiicieutly prolonged to attract notice. 
If they had been thought of at aJl, it is 
probable they were supposed to be in 
one or other of tlie AvigAvams. As the 
mf>on could not be counted on beyond 
a certain time, haste was necossaiy, and 
thus it came to pass that the party set 
forth Avithout any know ledge of the dis- 
appeai’ance of the girls. 

TJie “dear old-one” was fain to journey 
like the I'cst, on liors(!back, but slie Avas 
so well accu.stomc.d to that mod(? of loco¬ 
motion that she suffered murb less than 
might have been expected. Besides, her 
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son hiul taken care to secure for her tlie 
quietest, meekest, and most easy-going 
horse belonging to the tribe—a creature 
wliose natural siiirit had been reduced by 
liardsliip and age to absolute quiescence, 
and Avhosegait liad been trained down to 
something like a hobby-horse amble. 

Seated astride of this animal—iii gen¬ 
tleman fashion—the mother of Whitewing 
swayed gently to and fro, like a partially 
revivor! mummy of an amialile type, Avith 
lier devoted son on one side and Little 
Tim on the other, to guard against acci¬ 
dents. 

!t chanced tliat tlie two parties of 
liorsenien jourueyi'd in nearly opposite 
I directions, so that evci'y houi* of the night 
separated tliem from each other more and 
more. 

It was not until AVhitewings jiartyliad 
jiroceeded far on tlieir way to Tim’s 
‘Folly that susiiiciou began to Ixi aroused 
and inquiry to bo made in the camp. 
Then, as the two girls were nowhere to be 
found, the alarm spread : the Avarriors 
sallied out, and the trail of the Blackfoots 
Avas discovered. It was not, liowever, 
until daylight came to their aid that the 
Indians beoaine fully aware of their loss, 
and sent out a strong band in pursuit of 
tlicir enemies, while a messenger was dis- 
]>atched in hot haste to inform Little Tim 
and Bounding Bull that Moonlight and 
Skipping Rabbit had been spirited away, 

( 7*0 be continued ) 
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Brutality in Football. 

The Birmingham and District Football 
Association have takeu a cleteniiiiieil step 
for the suppression of rough play at tlieir 
matches. .At a recent meeting they suspended 
two players for bnital lichaviour in a I'eccnt 
game, and e\pellc<l another. A .strong feel¬ 
ing was expressed that such conduct Hhould 
he put down, as several players liave been 
injured. _ 

Mudeun Sinbads. 

At noon on October 24, wlien ten miles 
south-east of Kanelang Island, in tlie hdores 
Sea, the steamship Hani])sliire sighted llio 
track of a large Avliale, ami shortly after¬ 
wards a nuinlier of men Avere ol)serve(i alnnit 
four miles away, otV the port bow. The 
ship’s course Avas immediately altered and 
siie ran down to the men, ten iu numlier, 
Avlin Avem clinging to some bamboos Avliicli 
had floated from the Avreeked vessel. A boat 
AVJis lowered and sent off in cliarge of the 
second officer and four men. The men were 
picked up and brought on board the steamer 
much exliansted. Tho ivien, on being ques¬ 
tioned l>y (.'aptaiii Orpenter, said tliat tliey 
Avero three days out trom Labre Hadji, in 
Allas Straits, Ixnind to Macassar, Avitli a 
(‘argo of rice, and about 8 a.m. that d.ay 
tiiey were under full sail when, Avithout 
the .slightest Avaniing, they Avere thrown into 
the Avater by a avIulIc striking thorn from 
underneath and snuishing their vessel into 
splinters. Tlie men, on rearliing the Avater, 
swam to some b<aini*oos Avliicli AverC close by. 
and had lH?cn in that position some four 
iifnir-s before being siglitcd by the Hamp¬ 
shire. _ 

“ My lioy,” siaid a father to Ins son, ‘‘treat 
CA'cryhody Avith poUlcne.ss. even those avIio are 
rude to you. I'or reniemhor tlmt yon show 
courtesy to others, not l)crause they are gon- 
tlcnieu, hut because you are one.” 
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¥l\e Boy’^ Own 


ROGER KYF FIN’S WARD; 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

Bv TUE i.ATE W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of " Peter Tiavlf "From Powder Monkey to AdmiraX," etc. 

CHAPTER ni.—THE HEEOS EARLY DAYS, AND A DESCRIPTION OF A LADY 0*? QUALITY. 

T)ooEn Kyefix ho.ard of Jlajor Tryon’.s was that of w.atclung over her little hoy. I weak and ill. While yet undecided how 
It death soon after it occurred. He During this time several changes had ! to act, Dr. Jessop’s carriage drove up to 
wa.s afraid that Fanny might he left taken place in the neighbourhood. Sir i the gate. As he entered the house she 
liadly ofl', and he considered how he could Harcourt Tryon died. Though he must ! was siezed with a fit of coughing, followed 
with the greatest delicacy as.sist her. He have been aware of his grandson’s exist- j by excessive weakness. As she was lean- 
would not intrude on her grief, but he ence, he had never expressed any wish to I ing back in the arm-chair, the doctor felt 
thought that he might employ some see him. At length the mother caught ! her pulse. As soon as she could speak 
person in the neighlmurhood who would cold. The efi'ect was serious. Dr. Jessop j she told him what had happened. He 
act as agent to take care that she was became alarmed, and wrote an account of ! looked very grave. 

supplied with every comfort. her state to Mr. Kyffin. She could no' “ My dear madam,” he said, “I am sorrj' 

Tiiat evening he was travelling down longer take Harry out to walk, and h.od that her ladyship has c.arried off the 
in tho mail coach to Lynderton. He therefore to send him under charge of a little hoy. If you will give me authority, 
knew his way to tho cottage as well as nursem.aid. i I will drive on and bring him back to 

anybody in the phace. One day he and his nurse were longer you. An old friend of yours has come 

Near it was a little inn, to which he absent than usual. What could have kept down to this neighbourhood, and he 
had his carpet b.ag conveyed. Here he them ? The young mother went to the wishes to see Harry. He has heard that 
took up his .abode. He felt a satisfaction garden-gate several times, and looked you are ill, and desires to know from 
in being ne.ar her, but w.as nervous lest by [ anxiously along the ro.ad. She felt the your own lips your wishes with regard to 
any means she shoulil find out that he wind very cold. Again she entered the your hoy.” 

w-as in the neighbourhood. He soon dis-i house. Could she have mistaken the hour? “What do you mean, doctor ?” askerl 
covered th.at Dr. .Jessop drove by every The next time she threw a shawl over her the dying lady, looking up with an 
day and visited the cottage, and he re- ' shoulders, but the cold made her cough inquiring glance at the doctor's face, 
solved, therefore, to stop the doctor and j fearfully. At last she saw a female “ The child is so young that I should not 
introduce himself as a friend of Mrs. figure in the distance. It was Susan the wish to part from him for some years to 
Tryori’s family. If he found him a trust- nurse, but Harry w.as not with her. Mrs. come." 

w orthy and sensible iierson, he would j Tryon had to support herself by the gate “ My dear lady,” said Dr. .Tessop, 
employ him .as his agent in affording the till the girl came up. solemnly ; “the lives of all of us are in 

assistance he wished to render the widow. “ Where is Harry ? where is my child?” God’s hands. You are suffering from a 
He saw him, and was satisfied that Dr. she exclaimed. serious complaint. It would be cruel in 

.lessop was just tho person ho hoped to “ I could not help it, ma’am, I did my me not to warn you that you are in con- 
find. best to prevent it,'answered the nurse, ' siderablc danger.” 

“ I have had a long round of visits,” ' crying. [ “ Do you me.an to say I’m going to die. 

said the worthy practitioner, “and would Door Fanny’s heart sank within her ; , doctor—that I must part from my Imy 1 ” 

gliully put up my horse at the inn and | her knees tremblerl. I gasped out poor Fanny, in a faint voice, 

talk the matter over with you.” | “ Dreventwhat?” she exclaimed ; “what | “ I should wish you to be prepared. 

They were soon seated together in the ' h.as happened ? w-liere is my boy ? ’ | should it be God’s will to call you away,” 

little parlour allotted to Mr. Kyffin. His “No liarm h.as come to him, ma’am, answered the doctor, much moved. “If 
wishes were easily explained. “My though there might have been, but it is j you will give authority to your devote! 
interesting patient will, I .am sure, feel all right now,” answered Susan. “ We | friend Mr. Roger Kyffin I am sure he will 
grateful for the sympathy and assistance were going on, Master Harry skipping [ act the part of a parent to your boy. I 
of her unknown friend,” .s,aid the doctor; ' .and playing in front of me, when I saw expect him here this evening, and as he 
" but to be frank with you, Mr. Kyffin, I I .a carriage coming along the road verj' wishes to see Harry, I will dnve over to 
fear she will not enjoy it for many yeans. ' fast. I ran on to catch hold of him, but Lady Tryon and request her ladyship to 
I believe that her days are numbered—” i he darted away just under the horse’s allow me to bring your boy back to you. 

He stopped suddenly, observing Roger j feet. I screamed out, and the co.achman Certainly in most cases a child’s grand- 
Kyftin’s countenance. pulled up. An old lady was in the ' mother is a proper person to act as 

“ My dear sir,” he oxchaimed, “I was carriage, and putting her head out of the I guardian, but though I attend Ladj^ 
not aware how deeply I was wounding ! window she asked wdiat was the matter ? ; Tryon professionally when she is in the 
you, and yet, my friend, it is better to Seeing the little boy,she wanted to know country, I am unable to expre.ss a satis- 
know the truth. You iiuiy yet prove a whose child he was. When I told her, factory opinion as to her fitness for the 
friend to her boy, and should she be she ordererl the footman to lift him into | task. I begged ray friend Toni Wallis, 
taken away, the jKior child will greatly I the carriage. She lookerl at his face as the solicitor at Lynderton, to ride over 
need one.” ; if she was reading a book,then she kissed ' here with Mr. Kyffin ; so that should you 

It would be difficult to describe the i him and sat him down by her side. I j wish to place your boy under the legal 
feelings which agitated Roger Kyffin’s | begged the body to let me have him again, protection of your old friend, you may be 
kind heart. He had one consolation. He | as I wanted to come home. ‘ No, she ' able to do so.’’ 

might, as the doctor suggested, prove a j said, ‘ go and tell your mistress that his i “ Surely his grandmother is a proper 
friend and guardian to the orphan boy, j grandmother has taken him with her, j person to take charge'bfTlarry ; though 
The kind doctor called every d.ay to report 1 that she is pleased with his looks, and ' I have no c.ause to regard her with .affec- 
011 the he,alth of his patient. He gladly | must take him for a short time.’ I know, I tion,” s,aid Fanny, in a faint voice, “ yet 
undertook to do all in his power in carry- \ ma’am, that you would be vexed, and I , I could with more confidence consign him 
ing out .Mr. Kyffin’s wishes, and promised begged the l.ady again and again to let tothat kind and generous man, Mr. Kyffin; 
not to betray the donor of the money me have him, but she answered that he [ I will do therefore as he wishes, only re- 
w liich was to be placed at Mrs. Tryons must go with her, and that it would be j questing that the boy may lie allqwerl to 
dispo.sal. _ lietter for him in the end.” | remain as much as possible during his 

Roger Kyffin could with difficulty tear I Poor Mrs. Tryon had been listening childhood with his gnindmother.” 

Iiimself away from tho neighboui hood. [ with breathless eagerness to this account | PiKjr Fanny ! a lingering feeling of 
He received constant communicatiims of the nursemaid’s. Leaning on the girl’s pride prompted this resolution. Far 
from Ifr. .lessop, who scut him rather i arm, she tottered back to the house, ! better would it have been, in all hum.an 
inore favourable reports of JIrs. Tryon. scarcely knowing whether or not she 1 probability, for the boy, had .she com- 
Five years ixissial by—Mrs. Ti'yon’s ought to be thankful that the boy had i niitted him entirely to her faithful 
mother was dead. She hail no wish to [ been seen by his grandmother. One friend’s care, and not mentioned Lady- 
leave her little cottage. Where, indeed, thing .she knew, slie longed to press him | Tryon. The doctor knew too well that 
could she go ? Her only emplo.vment to her own bosom. Me felt, however, his patient had not many hours to live. 



He hurried off to Aylestone Hall, the resi¬ 
dence of Lady Tryon. The old lady ex¬ 
pressed herself delighted with the child, 
and was very unwilling to part with him. 
Indeed, though she was told of her 
daughter-in-law’s dangerous state, she 
]>ositively refused to give him up, unless 
the doctor promised to bring him hack 
again. Harry was accordingly placed in 
the doctor’s carriage, which drove rapidly 
back to Mrs. Try on’s cottage. 

“ I can give you but little hopes,” said 
the doctor to Roger Kyflin, whom, in 
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ship. She signed the p,aper. She evidently 
wished to say more, but her voice failed 
her. It was with difficulty she could 
gasp out the last words she had uttered. 
In vain the doctor administered a resto¬ 
rative. With her one arm flung round her 
boj', while Roger Kjiffin held her other 
hand, her spirit took its departure. 

Roger Kyflin would gladly have carried 
Harry off to London, but no sooner did 
Lady Tryon hear of the death of her 
neglected daughter-in-law, than, driving 
over to the cottage, she took Harry ivith 


lawn, to which he had been accustomed. 
He was not drawn either to his grand¬ 
mother, though she intended to be kind 
to him. She treated him indeed much as 
a child does a new plaything, constantly 
fondling it at first, and then ca.stmg it 
aside uncared for. Harry was also soon 
nauseated by the old lady's caresses. He 
had, too, a natural antipathy to musk, of 
which her garments were redolent. 

, Lady Tryon was a small woman with 
i strongly marked features, decidedly for¬ 
bidding at first sight, though she pos- 



A Strange Introduction. 


company with Mr. Wallis, he met at the 
cott^e gate. 

Roger Kyflin sighed <leeply. The little 
boy new towards his mother. She had 
srarcely strenrth to bend forwaixl to meet 
him. The doctor held him while she 
pre.s.sed him to her bosom. 

“ May he come in ? ” asked the doc¬ 
tor. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “I should be 
glad to see him before I die ; you were 
l ight, doctor, and kind to warn me.” 

Roger Kyflin entered the room, but his 
knees trembled, and he could scarcely 
comm,and his voice. Fanny thanked him 
for all his kindness ; “ continue it,” she 
said, “to this poor child.” 

The doctor signed to Mr. Walli.s to come 
forward. He had brought writing mate¬ 
rials. Fanny expressed her wish to place 
Jier child under Roger Kyflin’s guardian- 


her back to Aylestone Hall. She directed 
also that a proper funeral should be pre¬ 
pared ; and at her request several dis¬ 
tant members and connections of the 
I family attended it. Thus Mrs. Tryon 
I w'as laid to rest with as much pomp and 
j ceremony as possible in Lynderton 
churchyard. 

j With a sad heart Roger Kyflin re- 
I turned to London and devoted himself 
with even more than his usual assiduity 
to his mercantile duties. 

Aylestone Hall was a red brick 
building, surrounded by a limited extent 
of garden and shrubbery, within half a 
mile of the town of Lynderton. The 
interior, for a country house, h.ad a some¬ 
what gloomy and unpicturesque aspect. 
Young Harrv felt depressed by the atmo¬ 
sphere, so diffierent from the cheerful 
little cottage, with its flower-surrounded 


; scssed the art of smiling, and making 
I herself very agreeable to her equals. She 
j could smile especially very sweetly when 
she had an object to gain, or wished to be 
! particularly agreeable ; but her coun¬ 
tenance could also assumea very different 
aspect when she was angry. She had 
bright grey eyes, which seemed to look 
through and through the jierson to whom 
she was speaking, while her countenance, 
ucterly devoid of colour, was wrinkled and 
puckered in a curious way. She always 
wore rouge, and was dressed in the height 
of fashion. She very soon discarded her 
widow’s ugly cap, .and the gayest of 
colours decked her shrivelled form, the 
wai.st almost close up under the arms, 
and the dress very low, a shawl being 
fluii" over her shoulders. She could 
laufpi and enjoy a joke, but her voice was 
disccrdi’.nt, and even when she wi.shcd to 
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1)0 most courteous there was a want of j cards, and, cool and caculating, she gene-} no easy task to root them out, and so\w 
sincerity in its tone. Lady Tryon had I ndly managed to come oil' winner. Of ; good seed in their stead. Still, hy their 

been maid of honour in her youth to a late years slie had not been so succes.5ful. means Harry did learn the diti'crenco 

royal jx-rsomige, and possessed a fund of Her miml was not so strong as it wius, I between good and evil, which, if left to 

.anecdote about the Court, which was and all her jjowers of calculation hjid i Lady Tryon’s instiuctions, he certainly 

listened to with resijcctful delight by her decreaseil. Still she retained the pas.sion would never have done. He also became 
country neighbours. She w.as supposed as .strong as ever. In London she h.ad no very much attached to the old doctor .and 
to have very literary tastes, and to have ! difficulty in gratifying it, but during her to liis younger friend, and would take 
reiul every book in existence. The fact j forced visits to the country she found few advice from them which he would l e- 
was tiiat she scarcely ever looked into one,' people willing to pi,ay with her. At ti rst, ! ceive from no one else. Ho grew up a 
but she picked up a semblance of know-: her country neighbours were highly flat- j fine, manly boy, with many right and 
ledge, and having a retentive memory was ! tered at being invited to her house, but honourable feelings; and though his 
able to make the most of any informa- j they soon found that they had to p.ay | mental powers might not have been of a 
tion she obtained. In the same way she somewhat dear for the honour. Still lier , very high order, he had fair talents, and 
had got by heart a large supply of j)oe- ; ladyship, wliile winning their money, wms ^ physically his development was very 
try, which she w-as very clever in quoting, so agreeable, and smiled so sweetlV, and! perfect. Lady Tryon hei-self began to 
and as her audience was not very often I spoke so softly, that lilcJ flics round the teach him to reacf, and as he .showed a 
critical, any mistakes of which she might i candle, they could not resist the tempta- considerable aptitude for acquiring in- 
have been guilty were rarely discovered. ' tion of frequenting Jier house. Lor some struction, and gave her no trouble, she 
Her chief tiuent was in letter-writing, and ! years she managed to rule the neigh- continued the process till ho w.as able to 
slie kept up a constant epistolary corre-| bourhood with a pretty high hand. There read without difficulty by himself. She 
spondence with aristocnitic friends. No [ w.as only one person who refused to sue- ])ut .all .sorts of books into his hands, from 
one could more elegantly turn a conipli-| cumb to her blandishments, and of her whicli his brain extracted a strange jum- 
ment or express sympathy with sorrow she consequently stoorl not a little in awe. ble of ideas. He certainly acquired very 
and disappointment. She occ.asionally, i Thispersonwas !inauthoress,notunknown ! good mannere from his grandmother, and 
too, penned a copy of verses. If there wa.s ! to fame. She had more than once detected to the surprise of the neighbourhood, 
not much originality in the lines, the ^ the piracies of which Lady Tryon had been when he was ton years old there was^ 
words were well chosen and the metre cor- , guilty in her poetical effusions, and could scarcely a better behaved boy in Lynder- 
rect. She described herself as being a ; not resist, when her ladyship spoke of ton. Dr. .Jesso]) then sugge.sted that he 
warm friend and a bitter enemy. The Tat-; books, asking her in which review she should be sent to Winchester School, or 
ter she undoubtedly proved herself on j had seen sucii and such remarks. JIi.ss some other place of public instruction, 

more than one occasion; but the warmth Bertnand wa.s young, not pretty, cer-I Lady Tryon would not hear of this- 

nf her friend.ship depended rather upon ; tainly, but very genuine and agreeable, j though she consented that he should 
the amount of advantage she was likely to : and possessed of a large amount of talent, attend the grammar school at Lynderton. 
gain by its exhibition than from any i ,She drew admirably, and her prose and For this the worthy doctor was not 
sensation of the heart.. In fact, those poetical works were delightful. Lady ! sorry. 

who knew her best had rea.son to doubt I Tryon looked upon her as a rival, anil \ “ I can look after him the better,” he 

whether she was posse.ssed of that article. ' hated her accordingly. i said to himself, “ and go on with thepro- 

In reality, its temperature was, without Such was the grand-dame under whose cess of pulling up the weeds during her 
variation, down at zero. Poor Sir Har- care Harry Tryon was to be brought up. ladyship's absence.” Harry’s holidays 
court, ,a warm-hearted man, had dis- Dr. Jessoj) was not happy about the were generally spent in the country, 
covered this fact before he had been very matter. ‘He would far rather that the Twice,noweverj his grandmother had him 
long united to her. She, however, man-! honest clerk had taken charge of the boy. up to London in winter. On the.se occa- 
aged from the first to rule him with .a rod ^ He resolved, however, os far as he hiid ) sioiis. Hr. Kyrtiii got leave from her lady- 
of iron, and to g.ain her own way in ; the power, to counteract the injudicious 
everything. Most fatal ly had she gained j system he discovered that Lari v Tryon was 
it in the management of her son, whom ' pursuing. For this purpose he won the 
she h.ad utterly ruined by her pernicious ! little fellow’s affection, and as he was a 
systi'in of education. Sir Harcourt constant visitor at the house in his 
endeavoured to make all the e.xcuses for official capacit.v, he w.as able to maintain 
her in his power. his influence. When her ladyship went 

“ .She is all mind ! ” he used to observe, to town he induced her to allow Harry to 
“ A delightful woman—such powers of j come and stay with him, and on these 
conversation ! We must not expect too j occasions he never failed to invite R(«er 
much from people 1 She has a wonderful ! Kyflln down to pay him a visit. 'The 
command of her feelings: never .saw : worthy clerk’s holidays were therefore 
her excited in my life ! A wonderful mind, i always spent in the neighbourhood of 
a wonderful mind has L.ady Tryon ! ” I Lynderton. The two kindly men on 
Lady Tryon had, however, one passion, these occ.asions did their liest to pluck 
It absorbed her sufficiently to make her out the ill weeds which had been grow- 
forget any annoyances. She w.as fond of ing up in Master Harry, while under his 
play. She would sit u p half the night at I grandmother’s care. It was, however. 


: snip lo nave iiim co stay wiiii aim p.artoi 
\ the time. Every sp.aro moment of the 
' day was devoted to the lad. He took 
! him to all the sights of London, and in 
the evenings contrived for him variety of 
amusement. Hariw became more and 
more attached to Sir. Kyffin, and more 
ready to listen to his advice, and more 
anxious to please him. Thus the boy 
grew on, gaining mental and physical 
I strength, though without forming many 
! associates of his own rank in life. His 
■ manners were very good, and his tastes 
j were refined, and this prevented hiuv 
I associating with the ordinary run of boys 
I at the grammar school. 

' {To be contintfed.) 


A G R EAT MIS T A K E : 

A STUUV 01' ADVENTURE. 

Bv THE Rev. T. S. Millington, m.a., 

Author of “Through Fire and Through Water," “Some 0»r FeUo\c9," tie., etc. 

CHAPTER XXIX.—MR. LESTUANGE. 

T he sickness and morf^nlity which pre- ' died in the hospitals and ambulances prove to l)e a fever of some kind, or per- 
vailefl in Paris during the latter 1 from the etlect of their wounds. j haps sniallpox. \Mien 1 retnniM fron> 

jiart of the siege was terrible. Smallpox It was not surprising, tlmrefore, that my vLsit ^:) the bastion 1 found tbe indi- 
und fever raged in every quarter, but Andy should fall ill, living a.s we did, for vidual with the fipgged braide<l 

e.specially in the poorer districts. The , the sake of economy, in one of the least ; coat sitting by his side ; and although j 
return of d»*.n+hs in one week was nearly ' wholesome parts of tlie town : and T was had a sort of aversion to this iimn, 1 
four tl. u.’ not including tliose who in great fear lest liis sickness should could not help feeling rather ple.ased to 



see liim tliere. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed ; and notliing but kiiidness, 

1 tliought, could liavo lirought liim to our 
dreary lodging and to the bedside of a 
sick man who had no one else to care for 
him. 

He rose and bowed to me politely as I 
entered, and made some remark in 
French ; but as I knew that he could ! 
speak English. I answercrl him in my 
r)wn tongue. He was a sad-looking man, 
and seemed to be in very poor circum¬ 
stances ; but that was the case with 
nearly evei y one in Paris, for there was 
no trade or business going on, and all the I 
necessaries of life were enormously dear, j 
and we were, nearly all of us, half-1 
starved. I 

“ Vour friend is very unwell,” ho said ;' 
“I Imve taken the liberty of looking in 
to see if I could he of any u.se.” 

“ You are very kind. What do you 
think is the matter with himl” 

" I cannot tell ; a feverish cold, per- 
hap.s—or, it may be, over-excitement.” 

“ It is not .smallpox, I hope.” 

“I do not think it is snuulpo.x. ’ 

“ I should like a doctor to see him. 
Can yon recommend one 1 ” 

“It Is hardly necps.sary. I can give 
him something for the present, if you 
will trust me.” 

“Of course I will trust you,” I an¬ 
swered, though not without a feeling of 
reluctance; “it is very kind of you to 
take .so much interest in us.” 

I ought to have saiil “in him.” The 
stranger evidently appreciated the differ¬ 
ence, for he drew idinself up slightly 
and nis eyes sought the ground. 

“ You wonder at that 1 ” he said. “ j\Ji, 
well, I will explain some day.” 

“ We must have met before, I think,” 
said I. 

“ We have never met, except here in 
Paris,” he replied; “hut I will go at once 
and get a little draught from the die- , 
mist’s, which will do your friend goorl.” 

He departed, somewdiat hastily, as I 
thought; leaving me to think over the 
strangeness of his manner and of the j 
connection that seemed to exist between i 
us and him. 

Andy had been asleep, and at inter¬ 
vals dozed off again, muttering and niur -' 
inuring, with his eyes half open, so that 
I scarcely knew whether he were awake 
or not. At one moment he seemed to 
think that he was with tlie amhulanoe 
corps on the battle-field ; the next he was 
in hospital wounded in the head, in 
wliich he evidently suffered great pain, 
though not, 1 nee<l hardly say, from any 
injury it had sustained. Then he was at 
school again, dreaming about the cricket- 
field and tlie cool clear stream by which 
it was bou nded, and in which we used to 
bathe. He was evidently very feverish, 
and I waited anxiously for the return of 
our unknown friend with the cooling 
draught which he had gone to seek. 

He came at last, out of breath with 
haste ; for he had been kept waiting, and 
hiul, as it afterwards appeared, Iieen hin- 
derinl from other cause.s. 

“ This will do liim good,” he said, pour¬ 
ing out a little of the mixture into a cup. 
tt'e had no such thing as a glass in the 
room. Then he took it himself to the 
hed.side, and while I rai.sed my poor dear 
friend a little in my arms, he placed the 
cup to his lips. 

Ilut at the moment of tostin.cr it Andy 
opened his eyes wide and fixed them 
upon the face of the stranger. 
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“Roots !” he shouted, with a voice of 
terror, and fell back shuddering. 

The stranger also started back, and the 
cup fell from his hand, and he and 1 
stood and looked at eacli other. Only 
for a moment; his eves fell before mine, 
and he moved towarils the door. But I 
intercepted him and begged him to re¬ 
main. 

“ lYell,” he said, “ the time is come, I 
suppose, for explanation. Tliough 1 am 
at a loss to understand why your friend 
should be alarmed at my appearance. He 
is not quite himself, of course; still, I do 
not comprehend.” 

But I had begun by this time to see, or 
rather to guess, how matters stood. It 
might be true that I had not seen the 
mail’s face before ; hut tlie eyes were like 
poor little Koots’s eyes ; and the general 
outline of the features was like his--as 
like, at least, as it could be under the 
licavy eyebrows and the long moustache 
and beard wliicli covered the greater 
part of his face. 

“How did he know niy name'!” the 
man asked, presently, in a quiet, anxious 
tone. 

“ You are like an old schoolfellow of 
ours,” 1 answered. 

“ Oh, yes ; at Southdown. I heard you 
spe.ak of Southdown in the place, where 
you were dining. It was that which 
attracted me, and led me to follow you.” 

“You know Southdown, then?” 

“ I have never been there ; but I have, 
or had, a hoy at the school in whom I 
am interested.” 

“Roots—was lie—is he your son?” 

“ 1 did not say so,” he an.swered, 
quickly. “ What did you know of him?” 

What did hr. know of him ! That was 
the important question for me at that 
moiiieiit. I stood by him silent, breath¬ 
less. Did he know that the poor lad 
was dead ? Had it been told him that 
certain of his schoolfellows were supposed 
to ho implicated in his death? Would 
he look upon us as accessory to it ? 

“ Can you tell me anything about 
him?” he asked. “I have not heard of 
him for months.” 

I breathed more freely. 

“ I have had no news from England 
since I came to this place, a short time 
before the siege began.” 

I was glad to hear that, but still too 
much affected by surprise and consterna¬ 
tion to speak. 

“ You Knew him, of course,” he went 
on, and paused as if anxious to bear 
what I had to say about him. 

What could I say ? It was a terrible 
situation. I strongly suspected that 
Roots was his son ; but, if so, why should 
he make any mystery about it ? Instead 
of answering liim I busied myself in 
pouring out some more of the mixture 
and gii iiig it to -4ndy, the stranger keep¬ 
ing out of his sight while I did so. lie 
took it from niy hand and sank hack 
quietly on the pillow. 

“ I hope that will do him good, Mr. 
Roots,” I said. 

“ Don't call me by that name,” he re- 

E lied, with a nervous look. “Call me 
estrange.” 

That again was curious. He had ac¬ 
knowledged the name Roots when Andy 
called luin by it. Now he repudiated it 
and claimed another. 

“ Then Roots is not your son ? ” I 
asked. 

He looked at me sadly and shook his 
head. 


“ Tell me everything that you can re¬ 
member of him, he said. “ I have been 
longing to hear about him over since I 
first set eyes on you.” 

Then why had he not spoken to us ? 
It was a mj'sterious affair altogether, 
and very embarrassing too, for how 
could I talk of the poor lad whom I be¬ 
lieved to be dead, without revealing first 
of all that most thrilling and important 
circumstance ? 

I need not conceal from tlie reader 
any longer the facts which came out only 
by degrees, and were indeed only arrived 
at by conjecture in tlie first instance. 

Mr. Roots, who called himself Le- 
strange, was indeed the father of our 
late selioolfollow. But he had done 
soniethiiig wrong, had in fact written 
some one clse’s name instead of his 
own upon a cheque, the sequel to a 
betting tran.saction, or something of the 
kind, I believe, and had ruined him¬ 
self for life. He had fled from his 
country to escape the consequences of his 
fault, and had lived anyhow he could, 
under an assumed name, in France, gene¬ 
rally in Paris. He had one son, who had 
been taken care of and .sent to school by 
Ids uiiele, brother to this so-called 
Lestrange. Whether the younger Roots 
knew of his father’s existence or not I 
cannot tell. At all events there was no 
communication between them. The 
father did not wish that his son should 
share his di.sgracs or suffer any disad¬ 
vantage as a consequence of it, and the 
uncle who had adopted him had done so 
on the express condition tliat the boy 
should not bo expo.«ed to his father’s in¬ 
fluence. 

But the father cheri.shed, novertliele.s.s, 
a feeling of afl’ectioii for his boy, and was 
in the habit of bearing of him indirectly 
from time to time, and I think it wa.s 
the greate.st ]iunisliment that he could 
sutler for his fault, that he felt himself 
for ever separated from the only living 
person with whom he was thus intimately 
connected by natural relationship. His 
wife was deiul; he had no other child ; he 
was an e.xile and an outcast, and alone 
in the world. 

That is a terrible fate for any one ; and 
it does not make it any more toler¬ 
able to feel and know that it is one's 
own fault. Lestrange had not fallen 
lower and lower, as most men do, under 
such circumstances ; he had not taken to 
drinking or gambling. From a few 
words which lie let fall, I think it was 
the thought of his son, and as I may say 
for his son’s sake, that he had resi.sted 
every temptation and had not gone alto¬ 
gether to the bad. When I understood 
this, my heart sank and my eyes grew 
dim at the thought of what might be the 
consequences if it should have to he told 
him that his son was dead. 

And this terrible piece of news might 
be brought to him at any moment by the 
pigeon po.st! And Andy Bryan and 
my.self niiglit be represented to him as in 
some sort the cause of it. 

It was a difficult and painful ta-sk that 
I had to meet day after day, in return 
for ilr. Lestrange's kindness to us when 
we were in trouble, to answer all his 
questions about poor little Roots ; to tell 
him how he hail been getting on at school, 
and what character'lie bore among his 
playmates, what were bis tastes and 
habits, everything, in fact, that a father 
could wi.sli to know about a son under 
such painful and iieculiar eircuiustances. 
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Was he strong? Was he healthy ? Was 
he good-tempered ? Was he a favourite 
among boys of his own age ? Did he get 
on well with the masters 1 Was he honest 
and upright ? The poor man’s voice fal¬ 
tered, and he turned away his face, as 
he forced himself to ask that last ques¬ 
tion. 

I kept myself as nearly as possible to 
yes and no, though Lestrange often 
seemed disappointed, and felt, no doubt, 
that there was something in reserve 
which I could not or would not tell him. 
He was very kind to Andy, and as good 
as a doctor. After three days, the illness 
turned out to be nothing woi-se than a 
sharp attack of measles. Andy soon got 
over It; but he did not quickly recover 


' strength, for everything was against 
him. The cold was intense, and we could 
I get no fuel; he was “powerfully hungry,” 
and there was nothing really good to 
satisfy his appetite. And then he was 
so mortified to think that he had missed 
the sorties, and that whilst others had 
been exposed to suffering and danger on 
the battle-field, he had been laid up, 
“ like one shamming, with such a trum¬ 
pery and childish complaint as measles!” 
He had suffered all the inconveniences of 
war without any of its glory. 

I was so touched by the sad spectacle 
of poor Lestrange, who spent a great 
deal of his spare time in our room^ 
anxious to hear all that could be told 
about his son, yet afraid to let it be 


known that he was his father, that I sat 
do'wn one evening and wrote to Dr. 
Woolley a closely written letter of a 
dozen lines or so, expressing my own 
regret f»r the anxiety I must have caused 
him in running away from school, and 
begging him—though I did it with fear' 
and trembling—to tell me the truth 
about young Roots. Had he revived 
under the doctor's care, or was he, when 
we left him, really dead ? 

I begged him to answer my letter by 
pigeon post as soon as possible. Of 
course I did not tell him about Jlr. 
Lestrange. Even when the letter was 
iVritten I felt almost afraid to post it. 
It had to be sent open, and would be 
read by the officials ; and I knew that I 
should have no rest until an answer 
came. And what would that answer be ? 
How should I dare to face poor Roots’s 
father if the lad were indeed dead 1 But 
I was glad when the letter was sent off ; 
for I felt that I had done wh.at was right, 
and 1 could only trust that the reply 
might be of a more favourable kind than 
I had hitherto ventured to expect. 


<7*0 he eontinutd.) 


• Roots I' ho shouted.'* 
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CHAPTER III. 



A Critical Time, 


T here was great excitement in the 
streets of Exeter on the 19th of April, 
16.15. A number of prisoners, concerned in 
what was called Penruddock’s rising, had 
l>een brought into the town a few days 
previously, to be tried for high treason ; 
and it was generally thought that the 
issue would be beheading and hanging on 
a large scale. The mob generally looked 
gloomy and depres.sed ; and had it not j 


been for tlie presence of a considerable 
force of Ironsides, under one or two 
well-known Parliamentary officers, they 
might not have limited their dissatisfac¬ 
tion to angry looks and half-muttered 
words. 

No place in England had been more 
loyal to the cause of Charles I. than the 
“yueeu of the West.” It was there that 
Queen Henrietta had taken refuge in 


the troublous times which had succeeded 
the setting-up of the royal standard at 
Nottin^am; and there she was confined 
of the Prince.ss Henrietta, who had been 
baptized in the cathedral. The infant 
princess indeed had continued in the city 
until 1646, when, after a blockade of more 
than two months, it surrendered to 
General Fairfax. It had sufi'ered severely 
for its loyalty. Tlie cathedral had been 
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wrecked and defaced, and afterwards 
divided into places of worsliip for tlie 
Presbyterians and Independents. Tlio 
Iiisliop’s palace had been turned into bar¬ 
racks, and the chapter-house into a stable. 
Knowing the temper of the citizens, 
Cromwell had been careful to put the 
civic authority into the hands of men j 
whom he could thoroughly trust, and he 
had now cbo.sen that town as the place 
at which Colonel Penruddock and his i 
associate.s were to be tried. 1 

England was at this time in a very un- ' 
setthd state. The struggle between 
Ci oinwell and the Parliament had ended 
in the total discomfiture of the latter ; 
and Cromwell was military dictator of 
England. 15ut thi.s had not been accom¬ 
plished without tierce and angry opposi¬ 
tion. All Cromwell’s ascendency with 
the army, all his astonishing influence 
over those with whom he came into con¬ 
stant contact, had to be exerted before he 
could gain the bettor of his opponents ; 
and even now his power could not be said 
to Ix! flrmly establrshod. Tliere. liad been 
ri.sings all over the country, encouraged 
chiefly by the members of parliament 
whom he had summarily ejected, and 
though those were put down almost as 
fast as they broke out, the discontent was 
known to be as great .as ever. This liad 
encouraged the Royalists also to attempt 
a rising. Ill Yorkshire there was ,a par¬ 
tial outbreak under Mauleverer and 
Kingsbv; and another in the South, of 
which \\'ag3taft and Penruddock were 
the leaders. Penruddock, accompanied 
by Grove, Jones, and other Royalist 
officers, marched into S,alisbury on the 
morning of the 11th of March, where the 
assizes were goinjj on, and seized the 
sheriff, together with the judges, Roles 
and Nicolas, while still in bed. WagsCaft' 
propo.sed to hang the judges, but Pen- 
ruddock and the otliers would not per¬ 
mit it. 

It was soon evident that the people 
wore not prepared to support the at¬ 
tempt. Wagstafi’ escaped, hut Penrud¬ 
dock and the others were obliged to sur¬ 
render to Captain Crook, a Parliamentary 
ollicer; and these were, as the reader has 
heard, conveyed by order of Cromwell to 
Exeter, there to undergo trial. It had 
been thought that under the circum¬ 
stances he would not venture on this 
step. Indeed Roles h.ad been so terrified 
by the narrow escape he had had at 
fSalisbury, that he was very unwilling to 
meddle further with the matter. But 
Cromwell knew that he had in Nicolas, 
at least, an adherent on whose attach¬ 
ment and resolution he might confide. 

The history of this judge was well 
known. Ho had been a Taw student 
belonging to the same Inn of Court with 
Cromwell, whose acquaintance he had 
made at that period of his life. Dis¬ 
gusted with the condition of things, 
which in his eyes w,as rank tyranny, 
and which appeared only to grow worse 
with every attempt to stay it, he had 
resolved, in compiiny with his friends, to 
mignite to New England, or rather to 
return thither ; for he had already re¬ 
sided some years in that country, until 
the death of his father caused him again 
to quit it. A pa.s.sage laid been engaged 
for him and Ills companions, Cromwell 
.and H.ainpden. The ship was alre.oily 
lying in t he Thames, and half their goods 
were on hoard, when the king’s council, 
having been informed of their design, 
i-ssuetl an order to forbid it. 


“AYhat ! Will they not suffer us to 
depart i ” John Nicolas h.ad said. “ Then 
will we remain, Oliver. It may be the 
time will come when they will wish us 
elsewhere.” 

He had returned accordingly to his 
old lodging, and resumed the practice of 
the law. Wlien the civil war broke 
out he attached himself personally to 
Cromwell, and litsld a commission in liis 
regiment of Ironsides. He saw the fields 
of Marston Moor and Naseby, and in all 
the intrigues which followed had ever 
been foremost in his patron’s counsels. 
He hiid recently been advanced to a 
judgeship by the Lord Protector, nor was 
there any one who stood higher in his 
personal favour and regard. On the 
pre.sent occasion Cromwell was well con¬ 
tented to le.ave the disposal of Penrud¬ 
dock and his fellow-conspirators in his 
hands, knowing well that, whatever 
might be the difficulties under which he 
laboured, he would continue staunch and 
resolute. 

As for the unfortunate prisoners, Pen¬ 
ruddock, Hugh Grove, Duke, Reeves, 
,Iones, and others, who sooth to say h.ad 
entertained but little hope from the first 
of escaping with their lives, they resigned 
themselves to their inevitable fate when 
they heard by whom they were to be 
tried. Judge Nicolas was scarce likely 
to forgot the harsh treatment he had 
received at Salisbury, and probably did 
not know that he liad narrowly escaped 
undergoing li.arsher treatment still. 

“ Our death warrants are as good as 
signed,” said Penruddock, a handsome 
and soldierlike man, as he and his com¬ 
panions met in the sheriff’s room on the 
morning of their trial, previously to their 
being escorted to the castle, where the 
court w.os to be held. 

“ Even so, my friend,” returned Grove, 
to whom Penruddock’s remark had been 
addressed. “ Yet surely we never looked 
for anything else, should we fall into 
Noll's hands. He is not given to show¬ 
ing mercy. A short shrift and a long 
cord, or a sharp axe, are all I look for.” 

“ A sharp axe for mo, I trust,” re¬ 
marked another of the party of nearly 
the same age and somewhat similar ap¬ 
pearance to Penruddock, with the scar 
of a recent wound on his face. “ Die I 
suppose I must, but I trust it will he 
like a gentleman rather than a dog.” 

“Nay, they will allow us that, I doubt 
not. Wake,” .s,aid Penruddock. “ Oliver 
has never refused that to any one yet 
who had a gentleman’s blood in his veins. 
It is a kind of favour, that, that costs 
Iiim nothing. So long as we are removed 
out of his w.ay he will care Rttle after 
what fashion.” 

“ And I trust they will give us time to 
hid farewell to our friends,” rejoined 
Wake. “ I have a wife and an infant 
lioy whom I would fain see once more 
before I shut my eyes in this world 
altogether.” 

“They will grant that too, I think,” 
ssiid another of the party. “Roles, as I 
have heard, is merciful, or would he if 
his miusters would sufi’er him. And even 
Nicolas, though ho hears the character 
of a stern and severe judge, would .sc.arce 
deny such a favour as th.at. But here 
cometh the officer to summon us. By my 
halidom, they luii'c taken c.arc that 
none shall rescue us.” 

It is possible that the .authoi-ities 
may h.ave aiiprcheuded .some .atUuujit 
to deliver the prisoners on Uieir way to 


trial, as several of them were known to 
have numerous .and warm friends in 
Exeter. But if so, tliey si>eeclily found 
that such an idea was a mistake. The 
Royalists in the streets looked on with 
sullen and lowering faces as Wake, and 
his friends went by, and several were 
heard to mutter what sounded like a 
hope of their good deliverance. But the 
sight of the Ironsides, a troop of whom 
occupied the main street, was enough in 
itself to repress the slightest attempt at 
riot. 

It was the same inside the castle, 
where the judges were alre.adv sitting 
when the prisoners entered. The court 
ivas crowded, and mostly by friends of 
the accused. But here, too, the number 
of attendants, all armed to the teeth, 
forh.ade the slightest hope of any violent 
inteiLerence with the proceedings. Every¬ 
thing was conducted with tlie most per¬ 
fect order. The jury was empanelled, 
and the prisoners phaced in the dock. 
Wake not being one of those included in 
the first batch that was tried. He soon 
perceived, liowever, that it mattered 
little when his trial should take place, 
the matter being already determined as 
surely as tliougU sentence had already 
been pa.ssed. 

Penruddock first dem.anded to know 
how he could he chai'ged with trea¬ 
son, wlien he had borne arms in the 
cause of the lawful sovereign of the 
country ; and when this plea was re¬ 
jected, as might he expected would he 
the c.ase, he next required to have 
counsel assigned him. But Prideaux, 
the Attorney-General, informed him that 
it could not he granted him. He made 
an attempt also to dispute the evidence 
of some of the witnesses, but he soon 
desisted, it being quite plain from the 
' demeanour of the jury that their minds 
were already made up as to their verdict. 
It was brought in, indeed, after scarce 
a minute’s consultation, the whole party 
1 being declared guilty. 

Wake and his friends were then tried, 

[ and with the same result. There were 
but two things that they could plead 
. —one, tlie same that Penn’ddock had 
already advanced — that tK ,'e was no 
treason in levying war upon the pre¬ 
sent holders ot power, who were them¬ 
selves traitors and rebels; the other, 
that as they themselves had spared 
the lives of the men who now sat as 
judges on them, the latter might show 
some mercy in return. But Judge 
Nicolas would hearken to neither plea. 
The first, he said, was hut an .aggrava¬ 
tion of their original ofleiice. The nation 
had long ere tJiis determined who were 
their rightful rulers, and with them 
alone re.sted the dcci.sion of that matter. 

' To reject the authority which they had 
set up w.os to introduce civil strife anew 
t into the land, which had already suHered 
so heavily through it. For the second, 
it could not he pleaded in behalf of any 
man, that he had simply abstained from 
committing murder. The same verdict 
was given against them that had already 
been pronounced against Peiiruddoik, 
and they were informed that on the fol¬ 
lowing Monday they would be hrought 
up to receive sentence. 

(7'& le couclud<<Jt,) 
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THE CEICKET SEASONS OF 1885 AND 1888. 

PART n. 


T hk most notable iiiatclies of the Nott« 
season were the match a^^akist Yorkshire 
jilroa<ly alluded to, where, tlianks to Uritii- 
shaw'w 114, Lee’s 101, and llatea’s 72, the 
vi^^itors niatle 424, the largest innings they 
have ever totalled against their opjKinenta; 
and the draw against Surrey at the Oval on 
Hank Holiday week, when no less than 
2S.()28 persons paid gate-money, the largest j 
numl^er ever collected at a county inatcli in 
London. Of tlie six wins we neeu say little. 
SiLsscx was beaten twice, Gloucestershire 
twice, Middlesex and Derbyshire eacli once. 
Tlie lialances are “ an innings and 250 runs,” 
“an inning.s and 154 runs,” “an innings and 
9C runs,” “an innings and 26 rnn.s,” “10 
wickets,” and “9 wickets ; ” and we need say 
no mure. The best l)at« were Shrewsbury, 
i limn, and Flowers; and Barnes, Wright, ami 
Shaw shared the bowling honours. Tlie 
chief matches of the preseut year at Notting¬ 
ham are to be aj^ainst Sussex, on the 31st of 
May; against Surrey, the 14th of June; 
against Yorkshire, on the 7th of July;' 
ag<iirist Ijancashire, on the 19th of July; 
agiiinst Gloucestershire, on the 29th of July ; 
against Aliddlesex, on the 19th of August, 
and against Kent on the 26th of August. 

Yorkshire had an excellent season, and 
tliongli Ulyett’s sprain kept liim out of his 
true form, tlie onV county in the running 
%\ith them were their neighbours to the 
Boiitli. A strong all-round team is Yorkshire, 
goml in halting, bowling, and fielding; aud 
with the improvement of Grimshawand Lee 
and the introduction of Pre.ston, the team 
has quite a promising outlook for 1886. In 
the hatting averages Lee was best with 34, 
Bates coming second, and Hall third; and 
among the Ixiwlers Emmett, as a matter of 
course, ha-s the smallest damage to his credit. 
The chief matches of the coming season at 
ShcHield are against Surrev’, on the 28th of 
June ; against Gloucestershire, on the 26lh of 
July; and against Notts, on the 9th of August, 
while that against Sussex is to take place at 
Huddcrslleld, on the 2^4th June; that against 
I^Ancashire at Dewsbury, on the 29th July ; 
and that against Middlesex at Bradford, on 
the Kith of August. 

Taking the rest of the counties in alpha¬ 
betical order, we find Derbyshire still just 
keeping its head above water in first-class 
company by a solitary win over Lancashire. 
In the coming season we are promised great 
things of Derbyshire, which with much new 
blood is not so desjiondent as might lie ex¬ 
pected after such a long run of ill-luck. Last 
year it won all its to«>es, this year it is to 
win all its matches. Its chief fixtures at 
Dcrhyare to be against Lancashire, on the 
31st of May ; against Yorkshire, on the 17th 
of June ; against Kent, on the 21st of June ; 
against Surrey, on the 5th of July; and against 
Gloucestershire, on the 2nd of August. 

Glouceslereliire has begun to rise in the 
world again. Last year they won four 
matches—some say six—but then they count 
in Somersetshire, which does not stand 
among the mystic nine. Tiiese four were 
double victories, out and home, over Surrey 
and Middlc.scx. Most of the batting work 
was done by the captain, and tlie bowling 
was about equally shared between him 
and Woof. The win over Surrey at the 
(Kal was a very close one, and duo chieHy to 
Woof’s coolness. The crushing defeat at 
Brighton showed what is lost by the absence 
of a good change Ixiwlcr, as two men can 
hardly l>o expected to toil on through an 
innings while a batsman is, like Mr. Lucas, 
.securing 215 runs for liis own bat. The first 
Yorkshire match produced 1,018 nin.s for 
33 wickets, and wa.s drawn : that against 
Lam-^ishire resulted in a crushing defeat by 
aai innings and 92 ruas. In the other X^ucu- 


I shire niatcli at Clifton—also lost—the depres¬ 
sion due to the miserable ground was some- 
I what relieved by the appearanoe, over the 
j wickets, of an inquisitive sea-gull, at whom 
the players proceeded to take cock-shies with 
the cricket-ball, an exhibition oi levity which 
we btdieve to be unexamiiled in lirst-olasa 
pricket. The most extniordinary match of 
the .season was that at Clifton against Mubllo- 
sex, in which Dr. W. G. Grace obtained 221, 
the highest individual innings of the year in 
a county match, and also took 11 wickets for 
120 runs. In the averages lie is, of course, 
a long way ahead, claiming 43 as against 
Mr. Townsend’s 25 and Mr. Gilliert’s 24. 
The chief matches for 1S86 at Cheltenham 
arc against Middlesex, on August 9, and 
against Yorkshire, on August 19 ; at Clifton, 
one against Surrey, on August 23, and against 
Lancashire, on August 26. 

Kent played fewer matches last year tlian 
usual, and from one of them, that against 
Lancashire, the county withdrew owing to 
the dispute as to Grossland’s fairness. The 
great success was the victory of York.shire at j 
Bramall I^no, with which the season ojiened; ! 
and the most exciting struggle was that ! 
drawn against Surrey at Gravesend, a match j 
in wliicli the Kev. K. T. Thornton broke one 
of the small bones in his right hand, and 
continued his innings, though iu great uaiii, 
with his left, and scored 79. The Kent 
eleven for 1886 is a very strong one, and 
likely to give a good account of itself. TIio 
chief fixtures are against Notts, at Maid¬ 
stone, on June 24; against Sussex, at Ton- 
bridge, on July 15 ; against Derhyshiro, at 
Tonbridge, on July 19; against Surrey, at 
Beckenham, on July 22; against Yorkshire, 
at Canterbury, on August 5; against Middle¬ 
sex, at (iravesend, on AugiLst 12; and against 
Lancashire, at Maidstone, on August 2,3. 

I^ncasliire had a better season in 1885 than 
in 1884, and it Is exi>ected that they will do 
even better in 1886. This is not saying very 
much, it is true; but one county cannot 
always expect to win, and the shifting of 
saccess is a healthy symptom for the jier- 
manent interests of the game. Cros.«dand’« 
disqualification under the residential clause, 
by which the great bowling question was out¬ 
flanked, w’as one of the disagreeable features 
of the season, as was also the no-balling of 
another fast bowler in the Surrey match at 
Liverpool; but the strength of the team was 
hardly affected, and it may be doubted if they 
would have done any letter had all gone 
smoothly. One of the agreeable features wm 
the first appearance of Mr. G. M. Kemp, in 
the Yorkslnre match, at Huddersfield, >vlio in 
the firet innings made more than half the runs 
got from the liat, and in the second inning 
got 109 out of 156 without one mistake. In 
the batting, Barlow, Briggs, and Kobinson 
were conspicuous, while Briggs, Barlow, and 
Watson snared the liowling honours. In 
July a North and South match was played at 
Manchester for the benefit of Watson, wliicii 
resulted in over £1,200 being cleared. It is 
worthy of note aa beinf^oue of the few benefit 
matches favoured by me weather. In 1880 
the chief Lancashire fixtures at Mancliester 
are against Sussex, on May 27; against Kent, 
on June 17 ; against Derbyshire, on June 24; 
against Yorkshire, on July 8 ; against Glou- 
cesterahirc, on July 22; and against Notts, 
on August 5. 

The Middlesex team seems to share in the 
chaos which has overtaken all things metro¬ 
politan. In London, uortli of tlie Thames, 
there must be any amount of cricket ability, 
if only it could be found and organisuil ; but 
at present it is lost, and a county eleven 
which ought to be mie of the strongast is one 
of tho must shifting and iinsiitisfaclory. 
AVitli Mr. I. D. Walker gone, with Mr. C. T. 


I Studd in China. ^Ir. G. F. Vernon in Vic¬ 
toria, Mr. A. P. Lucas ill, and Mr. Alfred 
' Lyttlelon too busy with his briefs, tlie old 
eleven practically collyised, and a new one 
hail to be sought. Two wins and seven 
losses out of teu matches is a .somewhat dis¬ 
heartening record; but The individual jJay 
was full enough of promise of a better stand 
in tlie coming year, when the chief matches 
at Lo'.d’s will be against Kent, on May 31 ; 
against Yurkshire, on June 7; a-xainst 
Gloucestershire, on June 10; against riotts, 
on June 17 ; and against Surrey, on June 21. 

Siis.sex was anotlier of the unfortunates in 
1885. Tiie deaths of Mr. W. Blackman and 
J luiijier told heavily against tho cliances of 
the team, anil with tlie excejition of the 
Glouce.stoi’shire matches, the only two won, 
fortune seemed to be against thorn on every 
occasion. The chief features of the .season 
were the porfonnance of Mr. Lucas at Brigh¬ 
ton, and Air. Newham’s brilliant lialliiig in 
almost every match. The chief fixtiirc.s at 
Brighton for the coming year are those ngain.st 
Glouix^stershire, on June 7 ; against Kent, 
on July 8; against Notts, on July 22; 
against Lancashire, on August 9; against 
Surrey, on August 16; and against York- 
.sliire, on August 23. 

It is not too much to say that the Surrey 
.season was the feature of 1885. Notwith¬ 
standing the statistics, no team played better 
or jiromised lietter for the future. Of course 
the matches with the minor counties, intended 
only as jiractico games, secured a good deal 
of attention that they did not merit, and tlie 
record, as against tlie lirst-clasa counties, of 
eight wins, four losses, and four draws, looka 
weak compared to the full report of seven¬ 
teen win.s, four losses, and si.x draws; but 
notwithstanding this the all-round play of 
Surrey was distinctly good, and the eleven 
Mas a fully developed one with the merest 
rudiment of a tail. Mr. W. W. Read Mas 
the mainstay of his side ; in Messrs. Roller, 
Shutcr, Diver, and Key, Mitli Read, Abel, 
and Wood, he had to follow him a band of 
almost certain run-getters such as no other 
eleven could boast, and in Lohmann and 
Beaumont Surrey had two of the most suc¬ 
cessful bowlers of tlie year. The outlook for 
1886 could not well be better. The chief 
matches at the Oval Mill lie those against 
GloucestorRhiro, on Easter Monday ; against 
Middlesex, on May 27; against Lancashire, on 
Juno 7 ; against Sussex, on July 26; against 
Notts, on Bank Holiday; against Derbysiiire, 
on August 5; against Kent, on August 19; 
and against Yorkshire, on August 26. 

The other chief fixtures for the present 
year are Oxford and Cambridge, at Lord’s, on 
July 5; and Gentlemen and Players,at Lord’s, 
on July 12, at the Oval on July 15, and at 
Scarborough on August 30. Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1885 proved an easy victory 
for Cambridge, Miiich thus claims twenty-six 
wins to U.xford’s tMenty-three. Tho liest 
points in the match M ere the stand made by 
Aleasrs. Key and Page for Oxford in the 
second innings, and Air. Bainbridge’s 101 for 
Cambridge, Miien he and Mr. C. W. Wright 
put on 152 runs for first Micket, the best yet 
recorded in thaso University contests. 

Gentlemen and Players at Lord’s resulted 
in a victory for the professionals for tho first 
time sixco 1874. The Oval match ende‘l in 
a draw after a line display of cricket. 
Amongst the Players m Iio had distingui.'^hcd 
themselves were Gunn. 93; BhreM'shury, 04 
and not out .34 ; and Briggs, 85. Amongst 
the (Tcntlemen were W. (L Grace, 22and 70; 
M. 0. Kemp. 00; and W. W. Read, 159. 

The iM.G(\ M'cre as busy a.s ever, playing 
1.34 matches. Of tho other clubs, ever more 
numerous, m'c need say nothing. 

(To be cmitimud.) 
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OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

III.-WESTMIXSTER. 

By an old Westminster Bov. 

PART II.—EDUCATION AND SCHOOL HOURS. 


W ESTMINSTER ScIiodI i.** controlletl ainl t 
managed by a Itovernitig Bo<ly. The ! 
Deans of NN estiiiinstcr. Christ Church, , 
OxfonI, and Trinity College, Cambridge, form ' 
the three ex-officio memliera. Among the 
twelve elective mc!nl»ers at the present time 
are the names of Canon Farrar, the Earl of 
Devon, Canon Prothero, Professor Bonney, j 
and others. The jiresent stall' of masters 
numbers fourteen, a|>art from the Head 
Slaeter. Theee are for the education of just 
under 2o0 boys, which the bcIkx)! iiuiiiliers at 
the time we write. 

The admission to the foundation Is by open 
conii»etition, and the vacancies averaL'e ten 
yearly. The candidates, if they have Wen a 
year previously in the school, must be under 
fifteen ; but any boy under the age of four¬ 
teen may com|H-‘te, provhled Ids fourteenth 
birtlnlay falls after the 2.’)th of March. The 
examination embraces Latin, < ireek, Scripture 
knowledge, and Mathematics. Even those 
elected to the foundation, however, are suh- 
jecte<l to an annual examination, in wldclt 
they have to ac«piit themselves croditahly in 
order to be allowed to retain their advan¬ 
tages. 

The school fees are thirty guineas annually. 
The cost of Ixiarding **up’* one of the master's 
houses is about 1*75 a year additional. Tlie 
cost of maintaining a Wy would therefore lie 
about £12D to EKlDa year, allowingfor Imoks, 
subscriptions to cricket and football, and other 
necessary extras. There are annually six 
exhildtions, varying in value from i'K) to £.'10, 
«il>cQtoaU Ixiys, whether in the scIhmiI or nt»t, 


Ths Bchool-Room. 

Wtween the ages of twelve and fourteen, and 
tenable for two ye^irs. The annual liene- 
faelions o{ien to coin|)etition for all Uivs pro¬ 
ceeding to the Cniversiiies wlio shall have 
been 'at least tliree years previously in the 
school are numerous and valuable ; but it is 
hanlly needful for us to detail them here. 

It is also iwj»«sible for a talented boy to 
carry otV a good many prires, such a.s the 
' Mure .scholarship for i»rolicien«*y in classics. 

' Tlie value of this is alsiut £40. The Mar- 
I shall Prize is also for rlnssicM and Divinity, 
but is restricted to the “ Shell *'form. The 
** Marshall Memorial Fund’* is o|K*n to the 
competition of bovs in the sixth form wlio 
have not gained election to the Universities. 
The “Ireland l*ri/.e ' is awarded for Latin 
anti (Jreek com|H)sition, the “Uhevne Prize” 
lor [initiciency in mathematics, l^he “Gum- 
bletoii J’rize” was founded in 1S74 for English 
veive. Siiecial prizes are also given by Sir 
Walter Pnillimore for an English Essay and 
for translations. 

The school hours in the morniim are ordi¬ 
narily from 0 a.iii. to halt-}>ast twehe, with a 
quarter of an hour's interx al for fresh air at 10 
o'clock. Aflemotm schotil is from 3..30 to 5. 

I There is a short service in the Abliey at 0a.ni. 

! and also a niorniiig prepiiration scIhh)! for 
‘ iMMtrders. The litdidays are much the same as 
at all other sidifsils, except tliat those in the 
s])ring are usually at Wliitauntide instead of 
at Ea-ter. 

' Westmin.stcr. considering its numbers, can 
I muster a very tine roll of practam nomina. 

: .Xnmiig iliose who have re*eivet! their edu¬ 


cation amon^ its old walls arc the names of 
tlie poets I^u Jonson, Dryden, Matthew 
Prior, William Cartwright, NV'illiam Ckiwiier, 
H<dKjrt Southev, Vincent Bourne, Charles 
Wesley, Tojdadv, George Coltnan, both elder 
and younger; AbraliamCowley.George Step¬ 
ney, Dyer, and many others of note. The 
pro.se writers Gibbon. Locke, Froude and 
South. The divines Philip Henry, Kobert 
South,George Hoo^>er, Atterburv, and others. 
Tlie actor Thoinas Sheridan. Tlie statesmen 
Warren Hastings, Sir Elijali Iinpey, Lord 
Halifax; Henry Pelham,Premier 1742^1754: 
the Duke of S^ewcastle, Premier 1757; the 
lute Earl BuHselL The iiavi^tor Richard 
Hackluyt. Dr. Busby aud lx>rd Raglan. 
The lawyers John Glva, Chief Justice under 
the Commonwealth ; l^rl of Man.stield, Lord 
Chancellor Northington, Sir David Dundas, 
Sir Edward Vaughan Williams, Sir Robert 
Pliilliiiiore and Sir Balliol Brett. 

The number of names ]Kiinte<l upon the 
walls of the dormitory U very lar^, handreds 
being now quite undecipherable ^om age and 
dust. Large blmtk |iauelled boards have been 
•luced between the window's for the last 
iun<lre<l and fifty years, upon which are 
]iainted iu gold letters tlie name of the boy 
who passes into collec:e at the head of his 
election each vear. The names of over a 
Iiundred caidains can be read easily, hut 
further liack than this it would be nei'cssary 
to clean tlie imnels u little in order to make 
out Uie names. 

(To hf (onltiiucd.) 

















STUDIES FROM HATURE.-The QriE 2 ly Bear. 
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THE YOUHG -WIZAED. 


I!v Professor Hoffmann, 

Author^ “ ilodem ^lagic” " Dravring-Itoom Amutementt," etc., etc. 


XX.—TRICK.S WITH HANDKERCHIEFS {continued). 


T he examnlei^ alroaily "iven inu.st, of | 
course, iMj regarded merely a« jirelmles | 
or flourishes, preliminary to tlic aetiial bnsi- 
Tieas of the trick, ■which wc will supjiOHC to 
bo that of 


THE HANDKERCHIEF CIT VP, BURNT, AND 
RESTORED. 

The performer, iMirrowiii^ a lady’s hand- 
kerrliici, asks jwrmi.'isifin to mark it, so lliat 
alt may know it a;;ain. Permi.ssion bein^; 
irrantcd, he proceeds to mark it accordinj^ly, 
but in a rather unexi>ecled manner, Cy 
taking a rair of KciM.Hors and snij)i>in ‘4 a j)iece 
out of tho centre. Tiie owner naturally 
bcj^iiis to l(M)k somewhat uneasy. Tlie j)er- 
fonner asks what is the matter, and liml.s 
that the lady had not anticipated such a very 
emphatic mark, and l»c^ins to re^jrct that 
she tjavo the required ])ormi.ssion. The 
magician in j)rofuHe in his amilojries;— 
“ lieally, madam, I am extremely »<jrry if 
I liave alarmed you. I can assure you 1 
would not hurt the han«lkorchief on any 
account. I make it a }H>int of iionour m»t to 
injure any article lent to me,” and so on. 
The lady still lookinr^ doubtful, the t^r- 
forrner continues, “ Well, at any rate, if I do 
anv dam<a;^e, 1 am always ready to repair it. 
Allow me to relieve your anxiety.” So say- 
in;?, ho j;ive.s the handkerchief a rnh Itctween 
his hand.s, spreads it out, and shows it un¬ 
injured. 

The secret lies in the fact, winch the acute 
reader douhtlos.s already l>e;?:nH to sus|K*ct, 
that the handkerchief lia.s in reality never 
lH.*en cut at all. Tlie jH'rformer ha.s, Iwfore- 
hand, provided himself with a little piece of 
cambric four inchea square. This he takes 
by the centre, with the comers 
down, and jiku^es it in the left hand, clipjied 
l>ctwecn the lowest roots of the lingers and 
the fleshy ])art of (he |)alm, and -with the 
folded anjilc ]M»intin;; ujtwards (viz., in the 
same direction as (he thuml>), as shoun in 
pij;. 17. Taking the borrowed handkerchief 



to show them “ how it's done ; ” and you may 
at tho same time |»ave the way for a re|>eti- 
tion r>f the trick in a much more jmzzling 
form. You show them tho mutilated remains 
of the little piece of cambric, explain the 
process, and finally offer to rei)eat the trick, 
so as to show the company exactly bow it was 
managcil. Stepjung aside to procure a second 
bit of cambric, you take the opportunity to 
exchange the Ixurowed handkerchief for a 
siiliHtitute, leaving the original in the hands 
of yonr assistant—if vou liave one—or, if 
not, simply “behind tlie scones.” llotum- 
ing, yon show the manner of placing the hit 
of cambric in the left hand, and of covering 
it with tlie handkerchief, but at t)io critic.al 
moment you drop (as if by mistake) the little 
piece of cambric on tlie floor, and draw out aud 
cut a portion of the (sulwtitute) bandkcrchief 
ill its stead. Pretending not to Ixs aware 
of your mistake, you say, “ I shall now rub 
the Imndkerchief, mcanwliile smuggling the 
remainder of the little piece of cambric into 
my sleeve, and the handkerchief will of 
course a]>])ear whole, as at tii'st.” You 
liegiii to -rub the handkerchief, at first care- 
leasly, but gradually putting on a look of 
some anxictv, and glancing uneasily at the 
liandkorchief in vour hands. Pinally you 
spread it out, and find, to the horror of the 
lender, and the amu.scinent of the rest of the 
audience, that the handkerchief has a large 
hole in the centre. Here you will liave an 
opportunity of displaying your dmmatic 
powers. The more uncomfoitahle vou can 
manage to look, the better; and the more 
discomtitecl y<m apjiear to lie, the greater 
will 1 m 2 the hilarity of the audience. Sud¬ 
denly, liowever, you liegin to cheer up—you 
declare that you never have been l»eaten yet, 
and you don’t intend to be so now, if yon 
can help it. You own that you have liad a 
little misfortune with the lady’s handkerchief, 
but if you can’t rei>air the damage, at any 
rate you can make her another. So saying, 
you throw the damaged article on the table, 
and retire for a moment l>ohind the 5u*enes, to 
fetch, say, your “restoring canister,” or any 
other suitable piece of cTianging apparatus 
which you may hajipen to poascss. In this 
you place (unleas your assistant has already 
' done so for you) the original handkercluef, 
and with it return to the audience, and hv 
means of the apparatus “change” the muti¬ 
lated handkerchief for tlie genuine one. 

There arc many pieces of apparatus that 
j m.iy be made available for (lie almve pnr- 
! jKise. One of the simplest is the canister 
Ivfore mentioned. This Is in appearance like 
' I'ig. 18, licing an ordinary-looking jai'unncd 


lietween, making two compartments, a and h, 
and works np and down in a tulie or o\m\ 
cvlinder(sec Kig. 19), so that eiilier end <*1 
tfie canister will represent the “ top ” at 
pleasure. Kach end ha.s a cap or liil, and in 
the com])artment which Is vnde-rmost for the 
time the genuine handkerchief is 

placed. The performer, advancing to the 
comj»any, opens the oppasite en<l (now upi>er- 
most), and places therein tlie mutilated haml- 
kerohief. He shows that tho liandkerchief is 
really placed in the canister, then puts on (lie 
cap, and, returning to his table, places the 
cani.ster thereon, and after waving his wand 
over it, and executing any other anpropriato 
hocus-pocu.H, ojiens it once more and prmluces 
, from it the original handkerchief, now fully 
' restored, fn reality, during the short transit 
from the audience to his table, he lias, untler 
cover of Ids own body, reversed the canister, 
pushing out b, so that >vhcn jdaml on tho 
table this comjiartment is npjKTinost. Tlio 
“restoration” of the handkerchief )»ecomes, 
umlcr such circumstance.s. a very easy matter. 

Tiie price of the reversible canister m 
■ usually alsmt three-and-sixiHjnce. It is ver>' 
I ea.sy to work, hut is a rather old-fashioned 
' })iece of apparatus. (If a higher class is tho 
I “burning globe,” a bras-s vase of spherical 
^ Mlia])e, on. a foot, as shown in Fig. 20. it 





will lie oKserved that the globe ha.s only one 
opening, but in truth there are two globes, 
«>ne within (lie other. The inner glol>e is 
ilivided into two compartments, each with a 
scpar.'ite opening, and iicconling as the foot 
is twisted round to the right hand or the left. 


by tlie centre with tlio other hand, he trans- [ a i sfCT (r . 

fers it to the left, the centre Iving just over j Jw^AtvP/vI ^ 

(he little piece of camUic. lie next, with ; 

tlio right hand, draw.s up apparently (ho j * * ^ ' | j 

centre <»f the luindkcn-ldci, Imt really the j , [ i 

little ]iiecc of cambric, aUmt an inch and u \ ^ ✓ 

half l)ey«»nd tlio liund, ami sriij)« this off with ‘' 1 x. y 

the soi.s-fors. In tadcr to ••restore” the j /PvvVvV*'' H-fl 

handkerchief, therefore, all tliat is necessary I LL/J-r ¥vr?h/j,( !‘ —*1 

i.s to get j'id of the remaining j>«rtion <»f the 
little piece of cambric, which la a very ea.sy 

mntt<*r. PiK 18 Plir 19 

The trick in the alK>vc shat>c is of venerable * ' s-- 

antiquity, and very widely known ; and it is 

ther«‘fore iK»t unlikely ihat some of your tin c.anister, about .six inebos high. In 
audbmee m.-iy Ih'^ nlrr.idy a'''ju.'unte<l with it. realily. Imwe.ver, the aetua! canister is alike 
You will thercforo lose nolldiig by ofl'eving ' at Isith cuds, with u horizontaJ ijaiiuion 


I! / , 
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the one ortho other is made to coincide with 
tlio external o)«;iiing. The genuine harui- 
kerchief having U^en ]dacctl in om* of i.m 
two compartinents, the loot U turm*.! .so as lo 
bring the other comp.arlment upiK-nmisi. 
TIic mutilated handkerchief id:i«*ed in 

this, a reverse turn of tlie fo«>t will i the 
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desired revStoration. The price of tlie burn¬ 
ing globe is from live sliillings upwards, 
acconling to size and tinisli. 

Tlie latest apparatus for restoring a hand¬ 
kerchief Ls a little tin Baucei>an, coating 
only the saino price as the old canister 
which it supenieilos. Its capacity is about a. 
<^uart, and its construction as ahown in Fig. 
21. It has a vertical fmrtition extending 
nearly to the top, and dividing the saucepan 
into two compartments, which we will call a 
ami b respectively. These are closed bv a 
spring tlap, c, which normally lies overo, but 
is drawn back and secured by a catch so as 
in turn to close b. The handkerchief to be j 


produced is idaced in tlii.s latter compart¬ 
ment, M'hich ueing then closed by the Hap, 
the saucepan may l>e turned iij»side down 
without any fear of its dropping out. The 
mutilated liandkorchief is tneii placed in a, 
the lid put on, and tlie saucepan held over 
a candle, or over a little hurning paper on a 
plate, and the liandkerchief produced restored. 
In order to release the spring flap, and make 
it open b and close a, all that is necessary is, 
in taking olV the lid, to “slope” it as shown in 
the diagram. As long as it is held vertically 
it may l)e put on and taken otl* as often as 
the performer pleases without releasing the 
jUap. 


It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
performer does not alfow the si^ctators to 
look inside the saucepan. 

Either of the jiicces of ap^mratus al>ove 
described may be used to “pass oil'” as well 
as to restore a handkerchief. The substitute 
is in this case placed beforehand in the one 
compartment, and the borrowed hantlkcrchief, 
under some pretext or other, placed openly in 
the other compartment. It (really the sub¬ 
stitute) is then again taken out, and tlio appa¬ 
ratus C4irried off behind the scenes with tlm 
original, to l)C clealt with us may be necessary 
for the purposes of the trick. 

{To he contiuoed.) 


OUR BRITISH SHELLS. 


By Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

Author of Bntomoloijy at the Seaside," etc. 
P.VRT VII,— SEA SHELLS {continued). 




T UE Cockles, also, are dwellers in the sand, 
and are to l.>e found at and near low- 
water mark. The common species is of 
course far too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion, hut there arc one or two of its relatives 
which are much less fro<iuently met with, 
and Avliich certainly surj)ass it as far as 
elegance and Ijeauty are concerned. One of 
these is the Handed (’ockle {Cardium 
fascidtum), which is rpiite a little creature, 
and may ]>o kntiwn by the irregular brown 
l>and.s wliicU run across the shell. A still 
smaller .species, aptly named the Pigmy 
Cockle {v. pf/rfmtnim), Ls almost triangular 
in form, and much more solidly made tiiiiu 
others of its race. 

Passing by the Mussels, whose appearance 
is familiar to all, we come to a large group 
of shells, whick includes many of extreme 
beauty and interest. There is the Pinna 
(Pinna pcffinata], for example, whose cliief 
claim to distinction lies in the fact that it is 
the largest of all the British shells, a fully- 
grown specimen averaging at. least twelve 
inches in total length. This huge mollusc is 
tolerably plentiful upon the southern coa.sfs, 
and lives a short distance below low-water 
mark. 

Another singular point aliout this shell is 
that it is often seized upon by an intruder 


{Pcc.ten varins), which certainly deser>'es it.s 
jx»pular and scientific titles. No inex- 
|>erienced collector would credit the wonder- 
tul amount of variety to Ik; found among 


Scallop. 

I 

! 

specimens of this shell. Of half a dozen | 

J rtckcKl up at random, one perhaps may be ’ 
lull red, a second white, a tnird golden yel- ' 
low, a fourtli bright pink, a fifth magenta, | 
and the sixth almost black. A little farther 
on, very likely, a parti-coloured example ' 
may be met with, while every now and then 
! a piebald specimen turns up, not to mention 


ho preserved in preference to those in which 
one of the valves is wanting. It is worthy 
of note, by the way, that all the scallops 
swim by alternately opening and closing the 
valves, so as !hf>t to take in a quantity of 
water, and then to exj)el it witli some little 
violence, like so many small soa-rockets. 

Of the less plentiful scallops, one in jiar- 
tieular deserves a word of mention, and that 
is the lladiated Scallop {P. Danicua), so 
called from the strong, radiating ridges which 
traverse the shell. This is rather a .scarce 
species, and the collector who obtains a really 
nice series may deem himself fortunate. 

Now we come to the great group of 
Gasteropoda, or Belly-footed Molluscs, whose 
shells, when present, are formed of but a 
.single valve. Of this division the coiiinion 
snail is an example which will occur to every 
one. 

One of the first .shells of tliis description 
which will fall to the lot of the collector will 
be that of the eomnion J.,impet {Patella 
vrdgata), which is generally so plentiful as 


Limpets. 


Pinna. 


in the form of the curiou.s little crustacean 
known as the Fea Crah, which takes up its 
alMKle within the shells of its Iio.st, and tliere 
passes its entire existence. 

Then there are the different Scallops, 
which have already iKjen referred to, and one 
of which, tlic common Edible Scallop, must 
l)e familiar hi every one who lia-s examined 
the content.s of a fishmonger's shop. There 
are several other species of lesser size, how¬ 
ever, among them, some which may f.airly 
claim to take rank with the most l)€au- 
tifnl of British sheik. That most frequently 
met with, perhaps, is the Variable Scallop 


scores of leas striking hut .still handsome 
varieties. I liave now liefore me a series of 
forty.five specimens of ihk shell, no two of 
wLl:l: exactly resemble one anotlier; and I 
h.ave no doubt that this nuiul)er might easily 
l>c doubled, or even trebled, by an enthusi¬ 
astic and diligent collector. 

like most of the hiAalve shells, the upper 
and lower shells of the scallop are iiearlv 
alway.s separated by the rough u.sage whicli 
they receive a.s they arc tossw! by the waves 
upon llio shore. t)cc;isionalIy, jjowever, an 
example may ho found in which tliis is not 
the case, anil such si>ecimens should always 


to be somewhat of a nuisance. Several of its 
immediate relatives, however, are much 
! more beautiful and less plentiful, and one 
1 or two are really exquisite in the delicu'y 
and elegance of tlicir striictiire. There is the 
j Smooth Limpet {P. pcHurUla), for cxiunplc, 
j which is rather variable, hut is generally of a 
! deep olive green, with a number of brilliant 
I bine streaks radiating from tlie apex to the 
I circnfriforcncc. These stre-aks, however, arc 
I unfortunately very apt to fade as the shell 
dries, and in many cases they disapp(-*ar alto¬ 
gether in the course of a few da>T>. 

The shell is a strangely local one, and is 
often continefl to quite a small jiart of the 
shore. At Margate, for in.stance, it is jilenti- 
! fill enough as far a.s Eoreness Point, wliile at 
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Kin^gate, scarcely half a mile farther from 
the town, it is hardly ever to be found. 

Some of the Keyhole Limpets, also, are 
very pretty, and these may l)e at once known 
by the orifice in their shells, through whicli 
Lm expelled the water which has passed 
through the system. In the common Keyhole 


Limpet {FissnrcUa rcfw*?//afa)'thia orifice is 
situated at the apex of the shell, and gives 
] one the idea that the point has lieen broken 
off. In the Perforated Limpet {Punctinclla 
I yioachina) it is placed rather lower, and is in 
; front, so to 8{)eak, of the apex, while in the 
; Notched Limpet {Emarginula Tcticidaia) it 


is placed at the very margin of the shell, in 
the form of a narrow notch or slit. This last 
is a really beautiful little shell, with bold, 
raiUating ridges and sculptured interstices, 
and Ls certain to excite admiration whenever 
it is met with. 

(7* be continued.) 


Covitspoiiliaicf. 



BethaM.— 1. The 
verse in the 
Bible which has 
all the letters of 
the alphal>et in 
it is the twenty- 
flret of the se¬ 
venth of Ezra. 
2. In the au¬ 
thorised ver- ; 
Sion there arc 
3.666,480 let¬ 
ters. We do 
not know how 
many letters 
there are in the 
revised version, 
and we have 
not time to 
count them. 
The complete 
record of the 
authorised ver¬ 
sion Is 06 books. 
1,189 chapters, 
31.173 verses. 
773,746 words. The middle c hapter is the shortest. 
It is the hundred and seventeenth Psalm. 


Mabom.—T lie'articles on fire screens were in the fifth 
volume, from the May part for 1883 onwards. 


A Brixtonian.—B rass letters are fastened on win¬ 
dows with a cement made of two parts of litharge, 
three parts of l>oiIed linseed oil, and a part each of 
white-lead and gum-copal. This cement is iwed as 
soon os made. It would probably answer your pur¬ 
pose. 


A British Pebble.—!. You pronounce all the letters 
in Norse, so that Ilelgo is a dissyllalde. 2. Fulmi¬ 
nates are explosives, and come under the Act, so 
that you must not make them without a liceuoe. 


F. SrrWiXL.—The makers of the Rob Roy canoe were 
Messrs- Searle and Sons, of Btangate, Xiambetta. 
Send to them for particulars. 


W. n. C. B.—The coloured plates are sold in packets 
at the close of the volume, and most of the indexes 
are in print. 

F. T. BowD (>rontreal).—Circumstances have occurreil 
which render it unadvisable to enter Int<» corre¬ 
spondence with stranii^rs on school matters, and 
you must trust for information to what has l>een 
printed in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” and other 
such works. 

A. C. S.—The Colonial Civil Service is almost entirely 
reserved for men of colonial birth. The idea of 
emigrating with a view to pass a Civil Serv-lce ex- 
amInntioQ in the colonies is almost sure to lead to 
disappointment. 

A. CtHUMF-S.—The population of New Zealand is as 
nearly os possible 600,000. 

F. BnioiiT.—To take out ink-stains mix toother citric 
acid and cream of tartar in ef^ual quantities, make a 
dinner-plate hot. lay the stained part in the plate, 
moisten it with hot water, and rub in the mfxture 
with the bowl of a spoon until the ink disappears. 


C. nuDSON.— Citizens of foreign birth are eligible for 
all ofBcc!} in the United States except those of Presi- 
‘ dent and Vice-Presi<lent. Tl>e President must be of 
native birth, and must have reaide<i in the IHatee for 
fourteen years. He must be over thirty-five years of 
age. 

E. A.—You can obtain electrical npparatna and sun¬ 
dries from Messrs. Dale and Co., Little Brilain, E c. 

U.M.S. CoNWAT, — Midahipmen In the fl<iyal Naval 
Jte.aerve receive five shillings n d.ay “subsistence" 
when under drill You can get full particulars from 
lb? Admiralty; the clrcuUn are bound up with the 
irterly Navy List, 


F. C, (Birmingham.)—1. Tlie clock# at Melbourne Is 
Olirs. 39inin. &5sec. htst of that of Greenwich, so that 
when it it midnight in London it is twenty minutes 
to ten in the morning .at Melbourne. 2. The seasons 
are reversed : the longest day is the ‘21st of December, 
and tlie shortest the Slst of June. 


B. K. A.—The great secret in photographing an oil 
picture is in having a diffused U^t. Uu the Coatl- 
iient the pictures arc often photographed by being 
laid flat ou the ground and the camera pointed down 
on to them. In this way the light is eriuolly dilTiised 
over them, and there are no bright patchea 


Abitii.—F or an advanced arithmetic try Thomson's 
“ Arithineik’ in Tlieory and I»racllce,” published by 
Longtu.'vns aud Co., price three shillings and sixpence. 

* It is now in the seventj-third edition, and is editetl 
by Professors James 'niomsou and 8Lr William 
Thomsen, 

T. C. B. -1 A “vedette” is a sentinel on horseback. 

2. The “Indian with arrows'' was the seal of the 
Puritan colonists of .New England. The motto was < 
“Come and help me.” , 

P. WiLKiK.—The “Two Cabin Boys” was in the fourth 
vdluoie, in the paits for November and Dvceinljer, 
1881, and January. February, March, April, May, 

t and June, 1882. The parts ore sixxwnce each. ^ : 

H. H. C.—The questions have been answered over and 
over again. A boat's dimensions are proportionate, 
and the length of the deck makes no differciKe in 
the proi»<irtluu. See our article* on model yachting. 
In Mr. Ashworth's articles in the second volume the 
full measurements are given. 

Mr. Pickwick. — Should y(»u Imj apprenticed to the j 
firm, the change of partners makes no difference to | 
you. Should you l>o apprenticetl to a particular | 
nieml>er of the Arm the cose is different. Vour best 
phm would be to consult a lawyer. 

Apprentice.—O btain “On Going to Sea, or Under the 
Red Ensign,” by Mr. Thomas Gray, from Messrs. 
Kent and Co,, Paternoster Row, price one shilling. 

W. N. and A. E. IlrME.—For small quantitlo* of type 
you can apply to S<iuiutaui, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 

RlCKETT.—We have always been told that the Court 
of Chancery was a •'genuine alTalr,” but we have no 
practical acqiiaiiitance With' its proceedings. .Should, 
however, w'e come upon a list published by its oRI- 
cials in which our name appeared as entitled to “a 
sum of money,” wo slioukt by no means be in a ' 
hurry to avail ourselves of the offer, as it would t>e \ 
too e«Hid to be true ; and, under the circumstanoet, | 
we sTiouId place eur case in the bands ol a respectable | 
solicitor. I 

Joe Rowe.—T here is no connection between the Ciril , 
Service anti civil engineering, and there Is no book 
that treats of both. I 

I. *JVKST«>R, -You will find all the itockbroking terras 

In “The Commercial Handbook," price five shillings, 
published by Warue and Co., Bedford Street, W.C. 

QUIZ.—The chapters In the Bible which are alike are 
the nineteenth of the second Book of Kiugi, and the 
thirty-seventh of Isaiah. 

E. K. Xatlor—T here were four articles on the 
Aquarium in the second volume. 

Lovkh-s of B. O. P.—1 . Not yet. but in the future. Tlie 
"Seven Champions of Christendom" is a romance 
written by Richard Johnson, and first published in 
1617. The champions, according to Johnson, wer 
St. George for England, St. Andrew for Scotland, St. 
Patrick for Ireland, St. David for Wales, St. Denys 
for France, SI. James for Spain, and St. Anthony for 
Italy. 

J. Jar.man'.— Ill the first volume the chief serial stories | 
were—“Fr«>m Powder Monkey to Admiral.” “Jack 
and John.” and “Under a (Houd." In the second , 
volume they were~“Thc Boy C.aptaln." “The Red 
Man's Revenge,” " Peter Trawl," and “ Some of Our 
FcHows." In the third volume they wereAdven- ; 
turos Afloat." “Cruise of the Snowbird,” “Three - 
Quioea Watch,” aud “Giant Baft.” In the fourth 
volume they were “The Fifth Form at St. Domi¬ 
nic’s.""The Two Cabin Boys," “The Cryptogram,'' | 
“Through Fire and Through Water,” and “Wild , 
Adventures Round the Pole.” 

3. R. r.—To colour bra-ss. finely powder a little sal- 
ammoniac and moi«ten with soft water. Warm the 
bar over .a charctial fire and rub it over with this 
mixture, drying it uith bran and wbltiug. 

Smook. Did yon never read “Paradise Lost"?— 

.“Forth rush the Levant and the Poiient winds” 
The U'Vant is the east where the sun rises, the 
Pooent U the west where the sun sets. Hence the 
East-'m M edilerraoeaji is the Levant. When the 
word is an adjective it is pronounced with the accent 
on the first syllable. 


K. F.—Putty is made of whiting and raw liusced-oll. 
For inside work a little whitelead Is often added : 
for outside work there la a putty made of redleaU in 
powder mixed with Iwiled oil and turpentine var¬ 
nish. Gold-size putty is whiling mixed with gold- 
size, and it is sometimes improved by the addition 
of whitelead. In fact, it all depends on what you 
waut the putty for. 

Doctor.—I t Is custom.ary to clean surgical Instniments 
-and surgeons' handa too fur the matter of tliat-' 
with a five per cent, solution of carbolic acid. 

D. S. D.—" When your daughter is stolen close Pepper 
Gate ” is equivalent to ” When your horse is stolen 
lock the stable door.” Pepper Gate is at Chester, 
and when the mayor's daugntcr eloped through it, 
the mayor, wise man ! ordered the gate to be locked, 
lest some other daughter should do likewise. 

B. K. r.-A pigeon will fly about sixty miles an hour over 
short distances. The Journey from Poseu to Thom 
(S3 miles) has I>cen done by the Gemtan military 
pigeons in Ih. 32niin. SOsec.; that from Cologne to 
Posen (44U mites) in 7h. 43ruin.: Uiat from Wurzburg 
to Pusen (360 miles) in 6h. ISmin. These times are 
kept with great care in Germany, and the apparatus 
for noting the time of departure aud arrival is most 
ingenious. The pigeon is taught to anuoiince its 
arrival at Its destination by knpi'king with its beak 
against the closed trap-dour of the dovecot belong¬ 
ing to the post. This action sets lu motion ma* 
chiiiery which flings open the trap-door, admits the 
Idrd, and rings s bell that hangs in the attendant's 
room. The despatches, before they are sent off, are 
reduceil from tnc originals by a photographic pro* 
cess, a maximum of right octavo pages of writing 
or printing being included in each message. The 
little pbotograpli is then rolled and placed in a 
quill, which Is carefully bound to one of the tall 
feathers of the carrier. The otOccr at the receiving- 
station removes the despatch, which is subsequently 
magnified to more than its first dimensions by means 
of the oxy-hydrogen microscope. 
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Skipping Rabbit thrieked with delight. 


CHAPTER Vm.—THE PHESHIT, FAILURE, DESPAIR ! 


N ever dreaming of tlie thunderbolt 
that was about to be launched, 
Whitewing, Little Tim, Bounding Bull, 
and the rest of the party arrived at the 
little fortress ia the gorge. 


They found Big Tim on the qui viiv, 
and Brighteyes with Whitewing’s mother 
was soon introduced to the wounded 
Preacher. 

The meeting of the three was impres¬ 


sive, for not only had they been much 
attached at the time of the Preacher s 
former visit, but the women were deeply 
affected by the sad circumstances in 
which they found their old friend. 
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“Not much changed, I see, Briglit- 
eyes,” he said, as the two women sat 
down on the lloor beside his couch. 

“ Only a little stouter, just what might 
have been expected. God has been kind 
to you—but, indeed, God is kind to all, 
only some do not see or believe in the 
kindness. It is equally kiudne.ss in Him 
■whether He sends j(w or sorrow, adver¬ 
sity or prosperity. If wc only saw the 
end from the beginning none of us would 
quarrel with the way. Love has induced 
Him to lay me low at present. You 
have another child, I am told, besides Big 
Tim ? ” 

“Ye.s, a daughter—Moonlight we call 
her,” said Brighteyes, with a pleased 
look. 

“ Is she here with you ?” 

“ No, we left her in the camp.” 

“ And my good old friend,” he said, 
turning on his couch and grasping the 
withered hand of Whitewing’s mother, 
“how has she prospered in all these 
years 1” 

The “ old-one,” who was, as we have 
said, as deaf as a post, wrinkled her 
■visage up into the most indescribable ex¬ 
pression of world-embracing benignity, 
expanded her old lips, displayed her 
toothless gums and chuckled. 

“ The dear old-one,” said her son, 
“hears the snows of many winters on 
her head. Her brain could not now be 
touched by the thunders of Niagara! 
But the eyes are still bright inlets to her 
soul.” 

“Bright indeed!” exclaimed the! 
Preacher, as he gazed with deep interest 
at the old face ; “ wonderful, considering ! 
her great ^e ; I trust that these portals * 
may remain unclosed to her latest day ! 
on earth.” 

He was still talking to Whitewing 
about her when a peculiar whistle w.as 
heard outside, as of some water-bird. 

Instantly dead silence fell u])on all 
present, and from the fixed gaze and 
motionless attitude of each it was evident 
that they anxiously expected a repeti¬ 
tion of the sound. It was not repeated, 
but a moment later voices were heard 
outside, then a hurried step, and next 
instant Big Tim spnang into the room. 

“A messenger from the camp!” ho 
cried. “ Moonlight and .Skipping Rabbit 
have been carried oil' by Blackfoots ! ” 

It could e.asily be seen at that moment 
how Bounding Bull had acquired his I 
name. From a sitting posture he sprang ! 
to his feet at one bound, darted through 
the doorway of the hut, cleared the low 
parapet like a deer, and went down the 
zigz^ path in a succession of leaps that J 
might have shamed a kangaroo. Little 
Tim followed suit almost as vigorously, 
accompanying his .action with <a lionine 
roar. Big Tim was close on his heels. 

“ Guard the fort, my son,” he gaspetl, 
as he cut the thong that secured his j 
horse at the bottom of the track : “ your | 
mother’s life is precious, .and .Softswan’s. 
If you c.an quit safely, follow u]) ! ” 

Leaping into the saddle, he was next 
instant on the track of the Indian chief 
who had already disappeared. 

Hurrying back to the hut. Big Tim pro¬ 
ceeded to make hasty preparation for the 
defence of the place, so that he might be 
able to join his father. He found the 
Prairie Chief standing with closed eyes 1 
beside the com h of the. Preacher, who j 
witli folded hands and feeble voice was 
praying to God for help. i 

“Is Whitewing inditl'ercnt to the mis- 
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fortunes of his friends,” he said, some¬ 
what sharply, “ that he stands idly by 
while the Blackfoot robbers carry od'our 
little ones ? ” 

“ My son, be not hasty,” returned the 
chief. “ Prayer is quite os needful as 
action. Besides, I know all the land 
round here—the direction which this 
youth tells me the enemy have taken, 
and a short cut over the hills which will 
enable you and me to cross the p.ath your 
father must take and join him, so that 
we have plenty of time to make arrange¬ 
ments and talk before we go on the war- 
p.ath." 

The cool calm way in ■which the chief 
spoke, and especially the decided manner 
in which he referred to a short cut and 
going on the war-path, tended to quiet 
Big Tim. 

“But what am I to do?” - .said, with 

a look of perplexity. “'I are men 
enough here, no doubt, to h , the place 
agin a legion o’ Blackfoots, Out they have 
no depend.able leader.” 

“ Here is a le.ader on whom you can 
depend; I know him well,” said White¬ 
wing, pointing to the warrior who had 
brought the news from the camp. “ He 
is a stranger to you, but has been long in 
my band, and was left by me in the 
camp to help to giiard it in our absence. 
With him there I should have thought 
the stealing of two girls impossiblf, 
but he has explained that mystery by 
telling me that -Moonlight crept out of 
the camp like a serpent, unknown to all, 
for they found her trail. With Wolf in 
command and the Preacher to give coun¬ 
sel and pray, the women h.ave no cause 
for fear.’’ 

Somewhat reassured, though he still 
felt uneasy at the thought of leaving 
Softswan behind him, Big Tim went 
about his prepar.ations for the defence 
of the fortress and the rescue of his 
sister. .Such preparations never take 
much time in the backwoods. In half 
.an hour Wolf .and his braves were re.ady 
for any amount of odds, and Big Tim 
was following the Pr.airie Chief through 
the intricacies of the mountains. 

These two made such good use of their 
time that they were successful m inter¬ 
cepting .and joining the war-p.arty, which 
Bounding Bull, with his friend and ally 
Little Tim, were le.ading by forced 
marches on the trail of the Blackfoots. 

Rushing River was well aware, how- ! 
ever, that such a party would soon be 
following him. He therefore had advanced 
likewise by forced marches, because his , 
object was not so much to meet his 
enemy as to secure his bride. Onl 3 ' let 
him place her in the safe keeping of 
his mother with the main body of his ! 
tribe, and he would then return on his 
steps with pleasure, and give battle to 
his foe. 

In tills object he was successful. After 
several day.s’ march ho handed over 
Jloonlight and .Skipping Rabbit to the 
care of an old woman whose countenance 
was suggestive of wrinkled leather, and 
whose expres-sion Was not compatible 
with sweetness. It was evident to the 
captives that Rushing River owed his 
m.anly bearing .and his comparatively 
gentle manners not to his mother, but to 
the father whose scalp, alas ! hupg drying 
in the smoke of a foeman’s wigwam. 

During the forced march the Blackfoot 
chief liad not once opened his lips to the 
girl he loved. He simply rode liy her 
side, partly perhaps to prevent any sud¬ 


den attempt at flight, and certainl.y to 
offer assistance when ditliculties pre¬ 
sented themselves on their pathless jour¬ 
ney through the great wilderness. And on 
all such occasions he. oft'ered his aid with 
such gr,ave and dignified gentleness that 
poor Moonlight became more and more 
impressed, though, to do her justice; she 
fought bravely against her tendency to 
fall in love with her tribal foe. 

On reacliing home, Rushing River, in¬ 
stead of leading his captive to his own 
wigwam, conducted her, as we have said, 
to th.at of his mother. Then, for the first 
time since the day of the capture, he 
addre-sst'd her, with a look of tenderness 
wliicli she hael never before received 
except from Little Tim, and, in a minor 
deg. ee, from her brother. 

“Moonlight,” he said, “till mj’ return 
you will be well cared for here bv my 
mother—the mother of Rushing River ! ” 

Having said this he lifted the leathern 
door of the lodge and went out instantly. 

Moonlight had received a terrible 
shock. Turning quickly to the old wo 
m.an, she said, 

“ Was that Rushing River 1 ” 

“ That,” replied the old woman, with a 
look of m.ognificent pride, “is my sou. 
Rushing River. The brave whose name 
is known far and wide in the mountains 
and on the plains ; who.se enemies tremble 
and grow pale when they hear of him, 
and who when they .see him become dead 
—or run away ! ” 

Here, then, was a discover}- that was 
almost too much for the unfortunate 
captive, for this man was the deadly foe 
of her father and of her brother’s father- 
in-law, Bounding Bull. He was also tho 
sworn enemy of her tribe, and it now 
became her stern duty, as a true child of 
the western wildernes.s, to hate with all 
her soul the man whom she loved ! 

LTnder the impulse of her jxiwerful 
feelings she sat down, covered her face, 
with her little hands, and—no, she did 
not burst into tears ! Had she been a 
civilised beauty perh.aps she might have 
done so, but—she struggled for a con¬ 
siderable time with Spartan-like resolu¬ 
tion to crush down the true feelings of 
her heart. Old L’mqua w.as quite pleased 
with the effect of her information, as¬ 
cribing it as she did to a wrong cau.se, 
and felt disposed to be frieiKily with th« 
captive in consequence. 

“ My son has c,arried you oft' from the 
camp of some enemy, 1 doubt not," sho 
said, in kindly tones. 

Moonlight, who had by tliat time re¬ 
covered her composure, replied that he 
had—from the camp of Bounding Bull, 
whose little d.aughter he had captured at 
the same time, and added that she herself 
was a daughter of Little Tim. 

It was now Umqua’s turn to be sur¬ 
prised. 

"What is that you tell me!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ Are you the, child of the little 
paleface whoso name extends from tho 
regions of snow to the lands of the hot 
sun ?” 

“ I am,” replied ^Moonlight, with a look 
of pride quite equal to and rather more 
lovely than that of tlie old woman. 

"Ha ! ” exclaimed LLiiqua, “you are a 
lucky girh I see by my son's look and 
manner that he intend.s to take .you for 
his wife. I suppose he lias gem;, away 
just now, for I saw he. }vas in haste, to 
scalp your father, and your brother, and 
Bounding Bull, and .all liis tribe. After 
that he will come homo and take you to 




liis wigwam, Riisliiiig River is very 
brave and very kind to women. Tlie 
men laugh at him—heliind his back ; 
they dare not laugh before his face—and 
say he is too kind to them, but we women 
don’t agree with that. We know better, 
and we are fondest of the kind men, for 
we see that they are not less brave than 
the others. Yes, you are a lucky girl.” 

Moonlight was not as deeply impressed 
with her “luck ” as the old lady expected, 
and was on the point of bursting out, 
after the manner of savages, into a 
torrent of abuse of the Blackfoot race in 
general and of Rushing River in par¬ 
ticular, when the thought that she was a 
captive and at the mercy of the Black- 
foots fortunately restrained her. Instead 
of answering she east her eyes on the 
ground and remained stolidly silent, by 
which comluct she got credit for unde¬ 
served modesty. 

“ Where is the little one of that serpent 
Bounding Bull i” asked I’mqua, after a 
brief silence. 

“ I know not. ’ replied Moonlight, with 
a look of anxiety. “When wo arrived 
here Skipping Rabbit was .sep.arated 
from me. She journeyed under tlie enre 
of a youth. They called him, I think, 
Eaglenose.” 

“ Is Skipping Rabbit the child's 
name 1 ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then Skipping Rabbit will .skip more 
than ever, for Kaglenoso is a funny man, 
when not on the war-path, and his 
mother is a good woman. She does not 
talk behind your back like other women, 
Y'ou have nothing to fear for Skipping 
Rabbit Come with me, we will visit the 
mother of Eaglenose.” i 

As the two .moved through the Indian . 
camp, .Moonlight noticed that the men 
were collecting and bridling their horses, 
cleaning and sharpening their weapons, 
and making preqiarations generally for 
an expedition on a large scale. lor a 
moment a feeling of fear filled her heart 
as she reovlled I'nnm.a’s remarks about 
scalping her kindred, but wlien she re¬ 
jected how well .alile her sturdy little 
f.ather and big brother and Bounding 
Bull were to take care of themselves she 
smiled internally and dismissed her fears 

Long before they reached Eaglciiose’s ; 
mother’s wigwam. Moonlight was sur- ' 
prised to hear the well-known voice of 
Skipping Rabbit slioiiting in unre¬ 
strained ))eals of merry laughter. On 
entering, the cau.se thereof was at once 
apparent, for there sat Eaglenose beside 
his mother (whose nose, by the way, was 
similar to his own) amusing the child with 
a home-made j umping-jack. Having seen 
a toy of this kind during one of his visits 
to the settlements of the palefaces, the 
Blackfoot youth hod made mentivl notes 
of it, and on his return home had con¬ 
structed a jumping-jack, which rendered 
him more popuhir in his tribe—esneeially 
with the youngsters—than if he had 
been a powerful medicine man or a noted 
warrior. 

When ^Moonlight entered, Ski|iping 
Rabbit was standing in front of Eagle- 
nose with clasped hands and glittering 
eyes, .shrieking with delight as the absurd 
creature of wood threw up its legs and 
arms, kicked its own head, and all hut 
dislocated its own liinb.s. Catching sight 
of her friend, however, she gave vent to 
another shriek with deeper delight in it, 
and, hounding towards lier, sprang into 
her arms. 
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Regarding this open display of affec¬ 
tion with some surprise, and rightly 
ascribing it to the influence of white 
blood in Bounding Bull’s camp, Umqua 
asked Eaglenose’s mother if the men were 
getting ready to go on the war-path. 

“ I know not Perhaps my son 
knows.” 

Thus directly referred to, Eaglenose, 
who w.as but a young warrior just email 
cipated from boyhood, and who had yet 
to win his spurs, rose, and, becoming so 
grave and owlish that his naturally | 
prominent feature seemed to increase in 1 
size, said, sententiously, 

“It is not for squaws to inquire into 
the plans of incn, but as there is no ; 
secret in what we are going to do, I mav 
tell you, mother, that women and chiR 
dren have not yet learned to live on 
grass or air. We go just now to pro¬ 
cure fresh meat.” 

So saying, the stripling pitched the 
j umping-jack into the lap of Skipping 
Rabbit and strode out of the lodge with 
the pomposity of .seven chiefs ! 

That night, when the captives were 
lying side by side in Umqua’s wigwam, 
gazing at the stars through the hole 
ivhich was left in the top for the egress 
of the smoke. Moonlight said to her little 
friend, 

I “ Does the .skipping-one know that it 
is Rushing River wlio has caught us and 
carried us away 1 ” 

The skipping-one said that .she, had 
not known, but, now that she did know, 
she hated him with all her heart. 

“So do I,’said Moonlight, firmly. But 
Moonlight was wrong, for she hated the 
man with only a very small portion of 
her heart, and loved him with all the 
rest. It was probably some faint recog¬ 
nition of this fact that induced her to 
<T.dil with the intense energy of one who 
is resolved to walk in the path of duty, 
“1 hate ii/l the Blackfoots ! ” 

“Sodo 1,” returned thechild, and then, 
pausing, slowly added, “e.xcept”—and 
paused again. 

“ Well, who does the skipping-one 
excejit I ” 

“Eaglenose!” replied the skipper, 
promptly. “ I can't hate him, he is such 
a very funny brave.” 

.\ftor a prolonged silence Jloonlight 
wliispered. 

“ Does Skijiping Rabbit sleep I ” 

“No.” 

“ Is there not something in the great 
medicine book that fatlier sjieaks so 
much about, which teaelies that we 
should love our eneiniesi” 

“ I don’t know,” replied the little one. 
“Bounding Bull never taught that to wc.” 

.‘\gain there was silence, during which 
Moonlight hojied in a confused sort of 
way that the teaching might be true. 
Before she could come to a conclusion 
on the perplexing point, both she and 
her little friend were in that mysterious 
region where the human body usually 
ceases to he troubled by tlie human mind. 

When Bounding Bull and Little Tim 
found that the Blackfoot chief had 
escaped them, they experienced what is 
often termed among Christians a great 
trial of faith. They did not indeed ex¬ 
press their tlioiiglits in language, but 
they could not quite prevent their looks 
from betreying their feelings, while in 
their thought.s they felt sorely tempted 
to charge Ciod with indifference to their 
feelings, and even with soiiiethiiig like 
cruelty, in thus permitting the guilty to 


triumph and the innocent to suffer. The 
state of mind i.s not, indeed, unfamiliar 
to people who arc supposed to enjoy 
higher culture tlian the inhabitants of 
tlie wildei ne.ss. Even 'Whitewing’s spirit 
was depressed for a time, and he could 
offer no coii.solation to the bereaved 
fathers, or find much comfort to himself; 
yet in the midst of all the mental darkness 
by which he was at that time surrounded, 
two sentences which the paleface mis¬ 
sionary had impressed on liim gleamed 
forth now and then, like two flickering 
stars ill a very black sky. The one was, 
“Shall not the -ludge o{ all the earth do 
right?” the other, “He doeth all things 
well.” But he did not at that time try to 
point out the light to his companions. 

Burning witli rage, mingled somewhat 
with des])air, the white hunter and the 
Red chief returned home in hot haste, 
bent on collecting a force of men so 
strong that they would be enabled to go 
forth with the absolute certainty of res¬ 
cuing their children, or of avenging them 
by sweeping the entire Blackfoot nation, 
root and branch, off the face of the earth, 
and adorning the garments of their braves 
with their scalp locks for ages to come. 

It may be easily believed that they did 
not waste time on the way. Desperate 
men cannot ivst. To halt for a brief space 
in Older to take, food and sleep just suffi¬ 
cient to sustain them, was all the relaxa¬ 
tion they allowed themselves. This tvas, 
of course, siiiqily a process of wearing 
out their strength, but they were very 
strong men. long inured to hardships, and 
did not easily xvear out. 

One night they sat round the camp 
fire, very weary, and in silence. The fire 
was low and exceedingly siiiali. Indeed, 
they did not dare to venture on a large 
one while near the enemy’s country, and 
usually contented themselves with a 
supper of cold uncooked pemuiicaii. On 
tins night, however, they were more 
fatigued than usual—perhaps depression 
of spirit had much to do witli it—so they 
had kindled a fire ami warmed their 
supper. 

“What are the thoughts of Bounding 
Bull?” sixid Little Tim, at length break¬ 
ing silence with something like a groan. 

“Despair! ” replied the, chief, with a 
dark frown; “ and,” lie added with a 
touch of hesitation, “ revenge! ’’ 

“ Your thoughts are not much different 
from mine,” returned the hunter. 

“ My brothers are not wise,” said White- 
wing, after another silence. “All that 
Slaiiitou does to His children is gOod. I 
liave hope.” 

“ I wish my brother could give me 
some of his lit)]ie. M'hat does he rOst his 
hope on ? ” a-sked Little Tim. 

“ Long ago,” answered the chief, “-when 
Rushing River was a boy, the white 
Preacher spoke to him about Ills soul and 
the Saviour. The lioy ’s heart was touclimll 
I saw it; I knew it. The seed has lain 
long ill the ground, but it is sure to grow, 
for it must have been the spirit of Slani; 
tou that touched him ; and will He not 
finish the work that He begins ? That is 
my hope.” 

The chief’s eyes glittered in the fire¬ 
light while he K])oke. His two eoinpanionS 
listeneil with grave attention, but said 
no word in lejily. Yet it was evident, as 
they liiy down for a, few hours’ rest, that 
tlie scowl of revenge and the writing of 
de.spair haxi alike in some measure de¬ 
parted from the brow of each. 

(Tq tM! ct/tUunted.) 
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EOGER KYFFIN’S WARD: 

A STOKY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

Bv THE LATE \V. H. G. KINGSTON, 

Author of “Peter Traiet," “From Powder Monkey to Admiral," etc. 


CHAPTER rV.— HARRY TRYON’s FIRST ADVENTURE.—LYNDERTON AND ITS NEIGHBODRHOOD. 


H arry Tryon in his new home had 
the sea comstantly Before his eyes. 
Sometimes he saw it blue and laugliing, 
and dotted over with the white canvas of 
ntmerous vessels glistening in the sun¬ 
shine. At other times the .stout ships 
wwe tossed by tempests, or doing battle 
with the foaming waves. Often the boy 
longed for the life of a sailor, to go fortli 
over that broad unknown ocean in search 
of adventure; but the old lady would 
not hear of it. It was the only wish in 
which she thwarted him : she usually 
spoiled him, and gave him everything he 
asked for, especially if he cried loud 
enough for it. But he was now getting 
too old to cry for what he wanted, and he 
must take some other means to obtain his 
wishes. Poor Harry ! his nursery life 
had been a checkered one; sometimes 
shut up by himself in a dark room, some¬ 
times almost starved and frightened to 
death ; at others pampered, stuffed with 
rich food, exhibited in the dr.awing-room 
as a prodigy, his vanity excited, and al¬ 
lowed to do exactly as he listed. Perhaps 
one style of treatment checked the bad 
effects of the other. 

Lynderton stood on the bank of a small 
river. Harry had no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a boat, in which he learnt to row. 
Lady Tryon did not know how he was 
empioj'ed, or she would probably have 
»nt for him, and kept him driving about 
in her musk-smelhng carriage, which 
Harry hated. As he grew older he man¬ 
aged to get trips in fishing-vessels, on 
board small traders which ran between 
the neighbouring ports, and sometimes 
he got a trip on boa,rd a revenue cruiser— 
the old Rose, well known on the coast. 
There were not many yachts in those 
days; but two or three of the iieople re¬ 
siding at Lynderton had small vessels, 
and Harry w.as alwjiys a welcome guest 
on board them. His love for the .sea was 
thus partially gratified and fostered, 
and he became a first-rate hand in a boat 
or yacht. Still he yearned for something 
else. 

One day he was standing on the quay 
at^ the foot of the town, when a stout 
sailor lad stopped near him, and putting 
out his hand exclaimed : “ Well, JIaster 
Harry 1 I did not know you at first; you 
are grown so. You’re looking out for a 
sail down the river. I'll warrant ? ” 

“ You are right, Jacob,” answered 
Harry, shaking the proffered hand. “ I 
have not had a sniff of salt water for the 
last week. But where have you been all 
this time ? ” 

“ I have lieen to sea, Master Harry—to 
foreira lands—and if you are so minded 
I will help you to take a trip there 
too.” 

” You have not been away long enough 
te go to any foreign lands that I know 
of, except perhaps the coast of France or 
to Holland,” observed Harry. 

“That’s just where I have been. Master 
Harry, and if you like to come down 
wng the quay I will show you the craft 
I went in She’s not one a seaman need 
. ashamed of, let me tell you.” 


Harry accompanied his friend. Jacob 
Tuttle fuul been one of Harry’s first com¬ 
panions in a boat, aiid he indeed taught 
him to row. As he was six or eight years 
older than Harry, the latter looked at him 
with great respect, and considered him 
an accomplished seaman. He was, in¬ 
deed, a good specimen of the British 
sailor of those days, br.ave, open-hearted, 
and generous, but with the smallest pos¬ 
sible amount of judgment or discretion. 
Harry .accompanied him along the bank 
of the river for some distance. 

“ There ! what do you think of her 9 ” 
asked .lacob, pointing to a wonderfully 
long, narrow lugger which lay alongside 
the wooden quay or jetty. “ She mea¬ 
sures 120 feet from the tip of her liow- 
sprit to the end of her outrigger, and she 
sails like the wind. We pull forty oars, 
and there is no revenue cutter can come 
near us, blow high or blow low.” The 
vessel at which H.arry and his companion 
were looking was indeed a beautiful 
craft. She had fore and aft cuddies for 
sleeping berths, and was open amidships 
“ for the stowage of 2,000 kegs of spirits,” 
.Jacob whispered in Harry’s ear. “Would 
you not like to take a trip in her. Master 
Harry 1 ” 

Harry confessed that he should like it 
very much. 

Lady Tryon was on the point of start¬ 
ing for London. Probably the Saucy 
Sally would not sail for two or three 
days. He might make the trip and be 
back again without anybody knowing 
anything about it. Tuttle would intro¬ 
duce Harry to the skipper. He was a 
first-rate fellow, whether an Englishman 
or a foreigner he could not tell, but his 
equal was not e.asily to be found. It was 
a pleasure to be with him in a gale of 
wind, and to hear him issue his orders. 
Captain Falwasser was his name. The 
Saucy Sally carried fifty hands, officers 
and crew all told, and had guns too, but 
they were kept stowed away below, unless 
wanted. 

“ But, Harry, come on board 9 ” 

Harry could not resist the temptation. 
He reflected little about the rights of the 
tiling, and even if he had, to .say the 
truth. Captain Falwaaser’s occupation 
was at that time not much condemned by 
public opinion. He soon found himself 
visiting every part of the Saucy Sally, 
and being introduced to her daring skip¬ 
per. Captain Falwasser was a strongly- 
built man, but in other respects refinra 
and gentlemanly in appearance. The 
expres-sion of his lips showed wonderful 
determination, and those who looked at 
his eye felt that they were in the pre¬ 
sence of a man accustomed to command 
his fellows. His cheek was pale and 
sunken, and there was on his features 
a settled expression of melancholy. Harry 
was delighted with all he saw, and longed 
more than ever to take a trip on board 
the lugger. Captain Falwasser, however, 
did not seem inclined to indulge him in 
his wish. At lost he had to go on shor^ 
and return home. A few days after this 
he saw the Saucy Sally with her jovial 


crew, loudly cheering, while she dr^pedf 
down the river, the Custom House oflScers- 
looking on. 

“ We’ll catch them one of these days, in' 
spite of all their cunning,” observed one. 
“ They think we don’t know when they 
are coming back. We will show them 
their mistake.” 

Harry kept thinking of the Saucy 
Sally and her bold skipper, and he still 
entertained the hopes of some day mak¬ 
ing a trip in her. Two or three weeks 

E assed away, and once more she lay in 
ynderton river, with her empty hold 
looking as innocent as if she had been 
merely out for a few hours’ pleasure trip. 
There were reports of a large cargo 
having been run somewhere on the Dor¬ 
setshire coast, not far from Yarmouth, but 
of course the crew of the Saucy Sally 
knew nothing of the matter. A Wly of 
yeomanry had met a large party of wag¬ 
gons, surrounded by two or three hundred 
men, each with pistols in their holsters, 
and carbines in their hands, proceeding 
northward ; but the soldiers considered 
discretion, in this case, the better part of 
valour, lieing very sure, had they at^ 
tempted to interfere with them, they 
would be cut down to a man. It was. 
shrewdly suspected that this cavalcade 
was conveying to a place of safety the 
cargo landed from the Saucy Sally. 
Harry very naturally went down to have 
a look at the lugger. Jacob Tuttle told 
him how sorry he had felt that he could 
not come the last trip. 

“ If you have a mind for it still, come 
on board the night before, and I will stow 
you away. When we are fairly at se^ 
you can come out, and if the skipper iii 
angry I will stand the blame.” 

Harry managed to get away from 
Aylestone Hall, his grandmother lieing 
still absent, and was, unseen by any one„ 
stowed on lioard the Saucy Sally. It- 
is possible that more than once, while 
shut up in the close cuddy, he reiiented 
of his proposed exploit. However, he 
was in for it, as the crew, most of them 
half-seas over, kept coming on board. 
The next morning, if not as solier as; 
judges, they were yet pretty well able to 
handle the lugger, and with their usual 
exulting shouts they manned their oars, 
and pulled down the river. They were- 
soon at sea, and getting a slant of wind, 
the smuggler’s enormous lug-sails were 
hoistetl, and away she stood towards tl>e 
French coast. Jacob, according to pro¬ 
mise, released Harry. The skipper’s sharp, 
eye soon singled him out, though he kept 
forward among the crew. He was sum¬ 
moned aft, and fully expected a sevete- 
scolding. 

“ What made you come with us, mar 
boy 1 ” asked Captain Falwasser, in a kindl 
tone. “ You are too young to run tbir 
dangers we have to go through. You 
will have enough of them by-and-bv. 
And so Jacob Tuttle brought you, did he ? 
I will settle that business with him. You 
must be under my charge till I land you 
again at I.ynderton.” 

Jacob Tuttle not only got a .sevew 
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ccolUing, but the captain threatened to 
dismiss him as soon as they got back to 
England. Meantime the appearance of 
"the lugger was being changM. The crew, 
^as they drew near tlie French coast, 
dressed as F'reuchmen, and pieces of 
painted canvas were hung over tiie sides 
•of the vessel, so that she no longer looked 
like the trim, dashing craft she really 
was. The &ucy Sally drop])ed her 
anchor close in with the coast, just as the 
shades of evening fell over the ocean. A 
boat was lowered. Harry had been 
made to change his dress uke the rest. 


Harry saw him pay away the contents of 
a large bag of gola. He was more silent 
than ever on Ins walk back to the l)each. 
He sigherl deeply. “ Unliappy France, un- 
hajjpy F'ranee ! ” he said to himself; 
“ what is to become of you ? ” 

When they got on board the lugger 
again, slie was deeply laden with kegs 
and bales ot goods. That instant her 
anchor was tripped, and sail being made, 
she stood back towards the English coa.st. 
Daylight soon afterwards broke. She 
made the land some time before dark, 
but waited till she could not be seen 


couple of nights, and were once again 
put safely on shore at Lynderton. That’s 
all vou may tell, remember.” 

llarry gave his promise ; he felt grate¬ 
ful to Captain Falwasser for the kind 
treatment he had received. Harry begged 
that Jacob Tuttle might be forgiven. 'iTie 
captain replied he would consider the 
matter ; but Jacob did not seem inclined 
to trust to him, and soon afterwards 
entered on board a man-of-war 
Tliis was Harry’s first adventure. He 
wa-s somewhat disappointed in the result; 
It was long before he engaged in another. 



An Armed Convoy. 


The skipper invited him to accompany 
liiin. 

“ Kemember you are to be dumb,” said 
<.'aptain Falwasser. “ If you keep close 
to me no harm will come to you.” 

A light was shown on board the vessel, 
and was immediately answered by 
another on shore. Soon afterwards a 
number of boats were heard approaching. 
The captain exchanged a siraal with one 
of them, and then continued his course to 
the shore. After walking some distance 
they reached a town. The captain paid 
.several visits, and as he spoke French, 
Marry oould not make out what was said. 
The captain seemed greatly surprised 
niid shocked at some disastrous news he 
lieard. He transactecl business with 
some people on whom he called, and 


from the shore before she ran in. Sharp 
eyes kept looking out for the expected 
signal; it was made. She ran in till her 
bows almost touched the sand. Fully 
three hundred people were waiting on 
the beach ; with wonderful rapidity her 
cargo was landed, and each cask or bale 
lieing put on the broad shoulders of a stout 
fellow, was carried away instantly up the 
cliff. Not a yard of silk, a bottle of brandy, 
nor a pound of tobacco remained on board. 
Instantly the oars were got out, and 
before daylight she was once more at the 
mouth of Lynderton river. 

“ I have only one request to make,” 
said the captain to Harry, “ that you will 
promise me faithfully not to tell to any 
one what you have seen. You came on 
board the Saucy Sally, were away a I 


There were a good many country 
houses scattered about in the neightmur- 
hood of Lynderton ; and at most of them 
Harry, who was growing into a remark¬ 
ably fine-looking young man, hatl become 
a great favourite. He danced well, could 
talk agreeably, and was always ready to 
make himself useful. He was a welcome 
guest, especially at Stanmore Park, the 
residence of Colonel Everard. The Colonel 
was one of the representatives of the 
oldest and most iiiHuential families in 
that part of the country. Oenei-al Tryon 
had been an old friend of his, and he was 
very glad when Lady Tryon acknow- 
ledgea her grandson, and took him untler 
her protecting wing. Had the Colonel 
been a more acute observer than he was, 
I he might not so readily have congra- 
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tulated the boy on his good fortune. 
Colonel Everarcl had an only daughter, 
Lucy ; and a niece, Mabel, who resided 
with him. The latter was the daughter of 
liis brother, Captain Digl»v Lverard, who 
was constantly at sea. When he came on 
shore for a short period lie took up his resi¬ 
dence at Stanniore Park. A maiden: 
sister, always called Madam Everard, who 
superintemled his houseliold, was the 
only other constant member of his family. 

Stanuiore Pai-k was a line old place of 
red brick, wdth spreading wings. A long 
drive under an avenue of noble trees led 
up to the front of the house, and looked 
out on a wide extent of park land. There 
was a beautiful view of the sea from the ; 
windows on the opposite^ side. There was ! 
a nuigniticent lawn of thick shrubberies, j 
and lofty umbrageous trees, and exten-: 
sive lakes, across which were bits of w'ood- ^ 
land scenery, the graceful trees of varied j 
foliage being retiected in the calm water, j 
Altogether, SStanmore Park was a very I 


delightful place. Harry, however, al¬ 
though he was very fond of going there, 
liked the inhabitants even more uhan the 
lace itself. Madam Everard w’as a good 
ind woman wdio, though advanced in 
life, had feelings almost as fresh as tliose 
of her young nieces, who were pretty, 
attractive girls. Harry thought so, and 
as he sa>v a good deal of them, he was 
well able to judge. His happiest days 
w'ere spent in their society ; sometimes 
attending them on horseback, sometimes 
fishing with them on the lake, sometimes 
; rowing them in a Imat on the largest 
)iece of water. Captain Everard had 
lad a miniature frigate placed on the 
lake : and Harry w.as present while it 
w’os being fitted out ana rigged, so that 
he learnt the name of every rope and sail 
belonging to her. it was wonderful how- 
much nautical knowledge he gained on 
that occasion. 

{To ho continued 


fourth, and was .successful in making the 
puzzle more intere.sting. Any lM)y can easily 
construct the toy of iron-wire witli a pair of 
pliers from the following illustration. 



CHESS. 

(ConO'nMtfrf/rtmi page 309.) 


THE IXTERX.A.TIOXAL XOTATIOX. 


W 

L 


I k 


M 


O 


In writing draw a ring round each of these 
six letters to distinguish the b^ack men. 


Problem No. 127. 

By H. Ckcmi*. 
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WHITK. ■ ;;t3 = 0 JiiecfS. 

Wliite to play, ntnl win. 

The R, coming from Q 7, liad taken a P, 
and it will l>c found on examination lliat 
Black could not have done 1»etter, for if K to 
Kt 3, then P queens ; R to R 7 (clicck), K to 
K 7 ; R takes Q, K take*^ R ; K to R 4, R to 


Kt .*1, etc.—If, instead of taking the P, ho had 
checked, then K to K 7 ; K to K 7 (cli.), Kto 
Q 7 ; R to K R 7, R to Kt 3. K to Kt 3, K 
to K 7, H to K 7 (ch.b B to K 6, and White 
must win. 


SOLI'TION.S. 

Probi.km Xo. 120, page 240.—1, R—B 2, 
P X B (or a, h). 2, B-B 4, P—B 3. 3, Q— 
K 2 mate (or if K—B 3, then Q—K 5 m.ate. 
—(a) P—B 4. 2, B—K 4, any move. 3, Q 
—Q 5 mnfte.—(/>) B—B (i. 2, B x Kt P (ch.), 
B^Q 4. 3, Qx B mate. 

pKOm.KM No. 121. —1, R—K R 2, K Ktx 
K (or o, b). 2, Kt—Kt 3 (cli.), Kx B P. 3, 
K—K B 0 mate.—(«) KxB. 2, R—K BG 
(ch.), KtxR. 3, Kt—Kt 3 mate.—(6) R— 
KK2. 2,R-K5(ch.), KtxR. 3, PxKt 
mate. 

Problem No. 122, jxige 256.—1, li—Q 5, 
Kx R (or rt, h, c). 2, Kt—K 7 (cli.), K—K 3 
or Q 5. 3, B—B .5, mate accordingly.—(o) 
KtxR. 2, B—B 5, any. 3, Kt—K 3, K 7, 
II 4 or Kt 3 mate. —(A) Kt—K 7. 2, K x P, 
KxK. 3, Kt—B 5 mate.—(c) P—B 7. 2, 
R-Q 4 (ch,), K-B 6. 3. B-K R 5 mate. 

Problem No. 12^1, page204.—l, Q—KRG, 
R X K B (or a, h, c). 2, Q — Q 2 (cli. }, R x Q. 
3, Kt—R 3 mate.—(n) R-Q 5. 2, QxP 
(ch.), R interposes. .3, x R mate.— {b) R— 
Kt 0. 2, Bx R, P—R5. 3, Q—C mate.— 
(f) Kx Kt. 2, Q—R sq. mate. 

Problem No. 124. page .352.—1, R—Ktsq., 
K—K 0 (or o). 2, R—K R srj., K—Q G, 3, 
K-R 3 mate.—(fO K-R 5. 2, R-R 3, K— 
R 4. 3, R—K R 3 mate. 


AH IMPROVED RING PUZZLE 
By Herr Mever. 

V MOXG the many wire jaizzles wliich I I pleased with one which hod two loops. I 
have seen at ditfeieiit times, 1 was 1 therefore added, a third and subsequently a 


The large ring is 3 inches in diameter, and 
the l>ar is 4 inehca long. The object ia to 
remove the large ring by pushing it through 
tlie smaller ones. Tlie movements are ex¬ 
plained by means of the figures and letters 
written in the diagram. The ring of the bar 
is called B, the ring of the first loop is 1, 
that of tlie secontl loop is 2, and so on. 

Tlie large ring is folded hy moving D up¬ 
wards, so tliat it falls on C. Then A is 
pushed from the left to the right through 1, 
moved over R (that is, R is pushed through 
l)et\veen t!ic two wires), and drawn back 
tlirougli 1. Then the ring is folded the other 
way and pushed through 2 and 1, over B, 
back tlirough 1, over 1 and B, and back 
througli 2. Then all through 3. Then 
througli 1, over B, back through 1 ; folde*l 
' tlie other way; all through 2 ; then through. 

1, over B, and Imck ; and the ring is off. 

The ring is put on thu.s: Fold it, push it 

half length through 1, over B, back through 
1; fold; all througli 2; through 1, over B, 
back ; fold, all tlirough 3; through 2, over 
R ami 1, through 1, over B, back through 
1 and 2, through 1, over B, back, and it ia 
on. 

When there is a fourth loop, then the ring 
is removed thus : Push it through 1, over B,. 
back, fold, througli 2 and 1, over B, back, 
over 1 and B, Ixick through 2, through 3 and. 

2, over B and 1, tlirough 1, over B, back 
through 1 and 2, through 1, over B, back, 
over 2 and 1 and B, back through 3, all 
through 4, through 2, over B and 1, tlirough 
1, over B, back through 1 and 2, through R 
over B, back, fold, all through 3, through 
I, over B, l»ack, fold, all through 2, through 

1, over B, Ixick, off. 

Tlie ring is placed on the fourth loop thus t 
Fold it, push it half-way through 1, over B, 
Ixick, fold, all thnuigli 2, through I, over B, 
back, fold, all through 3, through 2, over B 
and 1, through 1, over B, back through 1 and 

2, tlirough 1, over B, back, fold, all through 
4, through 3, over Band I, througli 1, over 
B, back, over 2, tlirough 2 anti 1, over 
B, back, over 1 and B, hack through 2 and 3, 
through 2, over B and 1, through 1, over B, 
back througli 1 and 2, through 1, over B, 
back, open the ring. 




I DO not know wliether Bismarck ever 
made use of the expression in>puted 
to liim wlien he tirst set lus troops in 
array round Paris, namely, that he did 
not intend to take it by storm, but to 
keep tlie inhabitants closely shut up and 
leave them to “ stew in their own gravy; ” 
but this was the plan wliich, for the tirst 
110 days, or thereabouts, of the seige, 
he adopted, and tlie description I have 
given of the way in which we lived, or 
rather existed, will show what “a stew” 
it was. 

But during all that time the Prussians 
were bringing up their heavy siege guns, 
which were to throw shot and shell from 
their linos, a distance of four or five miles, 
into the streets of Paris ; and after bom- 
liarding the outlying forts without much 
effect, they early in the new year, 1871, 
turned their artillery against the city 
itself. 

Our Christmas had not been a very 
merry one, iiorour new year happy. We 
had received no Chri.stmas cards with 
good wishes, and no Christmas hampers 
with more substantial cheer. Those who 
e.xchanged congratulations did it with 
heavy hearts. The rich had their roast 
beef—elephant or hippopotamus it had 
heen whenalive—ortlieirpelicanandiiorse 
tongue, to remind them of the turkeys 
which had been wont to grace their 
Christmas board, but there wore hun¬ 
dreds of Englishmen in Paris who, but 
for the charity of one of their country¬ 
men, Sir Richard Wallace, would have 
gone„without any dinner at all on that 
Christmas Day. 

For most of us there was no. Chri.stmas 
fire, for though the weather was bitterly 
cold and the ground hard and white with 
frost, no coals were to he had, and wood 
was scarce and green. The people broke 
down palings and .scaffoldings, and even 
chopped up the old furniture from the 
brokers’ shops to cook what scraps of food 
they had ; but no cheerful blaze was 
there to lighten up the hearth, no cosy 
gathering around the great yule log, no 
carols in the .streets, no songs or stories 
by the fire-light indoors. A merry 
Cliristmas, with Ben a pi-isoner among 
the Prussians we knew not where, yet 
better off' than we were probably, and 
better cared for; a merry Christmas, 
with jHior Andy creeping about in our 
garret like a .shadow, he who was always 
so full of spirits, and trying to make 
jokes as usual with his thin pale lips, 
.and 3Ir. Lostrauge, our constant guest 
now, wondering sadly what his son Archi¬ 
bald was doing (he never called liim 
,\rchie),and whetherhe was at Southdown 
or at his uncle’s—little thinking that he 
might be in his grave—a merry Christmas 
—ha, ha ! one might laugh at the idea of 
such a thing if one could, but there was 
nothing else to laugli at, except on the 
wrong side of the mouth. Ha, ha, ho ! 

No carols did I say? 'Ves, there was 
one which go ve us infinite comfort and 
plo.asure. We read it together, we three, 
in the lessons and services of the day, 
and sat still, wrapped up in blankets, or 
anything else that we could get, uufdi- 
tating upon it, with thoughts too deep 
for words, almost for tears, “ Cn earth 
jieace, goodwill towards men.” 

Yes, there was a force and meaning in 
that heaven-sent message which even 
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A GREAT MISTAKE 

CUAPTEE XXX.—A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
the thunder of the enemy’s guns could 
not destroy, and we all felt it then, more 
than in happier seasons ; at least I am 
sure I did, and often I look back upon 
that otherwise dreary Christmas, as one 
of the best, in one sense, that 1 ever 
pa,s.sed. 

No carols ? 

Ye.s, again. There was one which I 
heard of afterwards, well worth record¬ 
ing, and it is a matter of fact, of history. 
Listen. 

An Englishman, I claim him as a 
fellow-countryman, though he was said to 
be half French, like Chalmers, and might 
have been half Gennan also by his name, 
Geisling, a good man, well known for his 
activity in all kind and charitable works, 
and an excellent sculler on the river into 
the bargain, Wiis on duty as one of the 
Mobiles of the Seine, within five or six 
hundred yards of the Prussian lines. 

Firing went on from time to time, rifle 
shots being exchanged across the zone 
which divided the hostile armies. 

At midnight—Mr. Geisling, I will not 
call him Monsieur or Herr—Mr. Geisling 
left the protection of the trenches and 
advanced to the Prussian lines. 'The sol¬ 
diers, amazed probably at his Iwldness, 
stood on their guard ready to tire upon 
him ; but waited with one accord to hear 
what he would say, what message he 
would bring. 

It was such a message as the angels 
brought of old from heaven to earth upon 
that sacred night. He stood alone, facing 
a hundred rifle-barrels, and while the 
watch stood still and listened, sang a | 
Christmas hymn.* The soldiers hearkened 
with amazement; and drank in the sweet 
and solemn accents with their ears. It 
was an enemy that had done this ; and 
yet his heart was full of good wishes for 
each and all of those who by the cruel 
fate of war were bringing such intolera¬ 
ble miseries upon his country j and it 
cannot be doubted that the gracious sen¬ 
timent found echo in their hearts. Nation 
may rise against nation ; but men are 
brethren all the world over. One God 
made them ; one blessed Saviour came 
into the world to die for them ; one 
heaven is open for them hereafter. Oh 
for the time when He shall make wars to 
cease in all the earth ! Glory to God in 
the highest; on earth peace ! 

Having sang his Christmas carol, the 
brave large-hearted man went back to his 
own post, as a soldier in the trenches, 
and then—tKe firing re-commenced. 

Then as to the happy new year. 

The tirst of January used to be a day 
of days with the French people. Every 
one sent presents to every one else ; and 
everybody went to call on everybody. 
Cards to the number of four millions were 
sent through the post on New Year’s Day, 
1870. Inl871 therewere not fourthousand. 
People had something else to think about. 
But the presents, etrennes, as they were 
called, used to bo the chief thing, both 
with young and old. Children, as soon 
as they were awake on the new year’s 
morning, would look into their shoes, by 
the bedside, to see what the ang<ds had 
brought them ; or their eyes would turn, 
as soon as tlicy opened them, to some 
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delightful plaything fastened up to their 
j bed-curtiiins ; oi’ at least a box of bon- 
I bons would be awaiting them upon the 
dining-table. 

But alas ! No one had money for such 
things now ; and even the little child ren 
must he disappointed of their gifts. 
“Bismarck had stopped the fairy messen¬ 
gers on their way to Paris, and would not 
Jet them pass through his lines.” “Bis¬ 
marck had pointed his long guns at the 
angels as tiiej’ came down, as he did at 
the balloons when they went up, and had 
forced them to carry their baskets full of 
presents back to the place from which 
they brought them.” Str.ange .ideas, 
these, to put into a child’s head: yet such 
was the explanation given, if one may 
j udge from a short poem which some one 
wrote on the occasion, and which a great 
many people read and admired. 

Anyhow, there were but few gifts, few 
cards, and few visits exchanged in Paris 
on the first day of January, 1871, and 
many of those who wished each other a 
happy now ye'ar did so with a forced 
smile and with nn inward groan. 

But when Twelfth Day arrived there 
were more gifts from outside than any 
one wanted, for the Prussians began then 
to throw shot and shell into the very 
streets and squares of Paris, liitting 
men, women, and children with mur¬ 
derous impartiality. At first the bom¬ 
bardment went on chiefly at night, 
harassing the inhabitants of those houses 
which were witliin range, as ours was, 
and keeping them awake from hour to 
I hour,.axpeoting every moment a shot or 
shell to. break through the-roof of their 
dwelling and smash everytJiing before it. 
But afterwards the tiring-went on with¬ 
out pause, both day and night, one or 
more bombs falling every minute during 
the twenty-four hours. 

Outside a wine shop I noticed a group 
of men swaggering and boasting together 
—as was usual with those who spent their 
time over their cups. A dispute arose 
among them, and they came out into the 
street, talking loudly and abusing one 
another. I expected they would come 
presently to blows, or at least to slaps 
and scratching of cheeks. 

When suddenly there was a crash, an 
explosion. Fragments of brick and mor¬ 
tar flew across the road, and many of 
those who were in the street fell to the 
ground. A shell had fallen, burying itself 
in one of the houses, from which the iron 
splinters broke forth, sweeping the pave¬ 
ment in front of it. The first object I 
noticed when those who had fallen to tho 
ground picked themseh es up was the 
pale face of one of those brawlers, turned 
towards the sky, the eyelids quivering, 
the lips still moving, the fingers working 
convulsively. He lay upon his back alone 
in the midst of the street, the broken 
wdne-cup still in his hand. A fragment 
of the siiell had struck him on the breast 
and killed him on the spot. 

I left him there ; he was pa.st all help. 
No one else was hurt; it had been a won¬ 
derful escape for many of us, but I was 
getting necustomed to such iiicidente. 
The escapes throughout that rain of 
terror, when tho missiles poured down 
upon the devoted city at the rate of a 
hundred or so every hour, w-ere far more 
surprising than the deaths and wounds 
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inflicted. The inhabitants of the quarters 
within range left their houses and took 
ivfuge in the more central parts of the 
city. Families who could not do this re¬ 
moved their goods into the cellars and 
lassed their days and nights there, 
luddled together in the darkness—for 
gas had ceased to be supplied, all the 
coal being wanted for the cannon foun¬ 
dries—without air, without fuel. Even 
in the cellars they were not .safe. Many 
were buried alive under their ruined 
houses, and had to be dug out more or 
less injured after hours of imprisonment 
and suffering. 

Even the flag which usually protects 
all hospitals and ambulances met with 
little respect from the German artillery. 
Accidents could not of course be pre¬ 
vented, especially at night; but these 
buildings were so frequently struck in 
broad daylight that it was impossible to 
exonerate the gunners from the charge, 
at least, of careles-sncss. Eombs were 
thrown into the hospital for sick children 


and into the schools for the blind, where 
five poor little ones were killed at one 
stroke. Convents and prisons weie alike 
invaded. Churches and all conspicuous 
public buildings seemed to be chosen as 
marks by the gunners; and it is a fact 
that those places where the sick and 
wounded were cared for suflered more 
severely than any others. 

In the garden of a monastery, where 
sixteen of the brothers were cutting 
down some trees for fuel, a shell ex¬ 
ploded without hurting any one ; while 
about the same time another, falling in 
one of the streets, killed five men on the 
spot. 

In the College of the Rue de Vaugirard 
four little boys were killed in their beds 
by a shell which entered their dormitory. 
It was a touching sight when those little 
innocents were carried through the 
streets in their small coffins, the murder¬ 
ous guns still roaring forth their distant 


salutations—a veritable “dead march” 
as tlio mouiadu pi-oc. ssii ii moved along 
wit 1 anxioi.. u-ps, .1 peril all the way 
they went of being struck down and 
blown to atoms. These and other victims 
were followed to the cemetery by a crowd 
of indignant citizens. In twelve days 
alone no less than 288 men, women, and 
children who had taken no part in the 
war were either killed or grievously 
wounded. 

I heard of these things at the time, 
and have read of them since in books 
written by those who were eye-witnesses, 
or who were taking notes all the while 
they were shut up within the city, and 
whose history is therefore more to be 
depended upon than my own random 
recollections. 

“ What would you have ? ” people say, 
when I speak of such horrors. War is 
war. A la guerre conuue a la guerre. 


True, such consequences 
are to be expected ; they 
may be inevitable; but it 
does not make them the 
less terrible. 

After all, one sees but 
half of all the misery and 
sufl'ering which follow in 
the bloody track of wars 
and battles. 

There must be wars and 
battles, I suppose; - and 
those who take their part 
in them as a necessary 
duty, and bear them¬ 
selves manfully and 
bravely, are worthy of all 
tlie respect and honour 
that is heaped upon them. 
But oh, the pity of it I 

(r« b€ eerUmued.) 


** He stood alone, facing a hundred rifle barrels.' 
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OUE GEEAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

III.—'WESTMINSTER. 

By an Old Westminster Boy. 



P le.vsant reminiscences rise before us, as 
soon as we allow our thoujilits to wan¬ 
ner back to old school days at Westminster, 
t pon visiting the places again after a seven 

S absence, every stone seems to i^ive a 
lar welcome. 

Passing the noble pile of Westminster 
Abbey and the monument erected to tlie boys 
^10 fell in the Crimea, we turn into Dean’s 
l ard and receive a rough greeting in the 
wDaj)e of a muddy football in the wind. It 
esca^d over the iron railings from 

tjreen, where a spirited match is going 
on. ^ o o 

Green ” is just as it used to be, a sheet 
compressed mud covered ■with about as 
wich herb^eas London Bridge or Trafalgar 
^uare. Thousands of boots scuffling over 
<r«»H V-sown grass soon destroy it alto- 
n uier, and in wet weather cause the surface 
to resemble a heavily ploughed field. 

“Old Westminster” 
’foder the Dean’s house into the quiet 
in n ^joisters, under tlut^ roofs of moulder- 
di^f. ^ ®''®rywhere quite white and 

there repaired with 
pieces of stone which 
have to be added year by year. 

tread upon the graves of men 
I/O,.}* yearn ago, wdll cross the 

bUn). 1 8upj)osed to have died of the , 

li<»! in the thirteenth ceaturv, and 

denpW TT already Urdly 

choristers’ school will l)e 
the turn on the right-hand side, while 


IIJ.—SCHOOL LIFE. 

a low iron-baiTed door on the left leads into 
the gymnasium. 

P'ollowing on past “ little cloisters ” he will 
come out in Little Dean’s Yard upon the 
racquet court. The entire side of this is 
taken up by masters’ houses, “Grant’s ’’and 
“Ri^aud’s” being the only two which con¬ 
tain warders. School doors are on one side of 
the racquet court with the names of many 
old boys cut into the stone on every side. 

The large schoolroom dates from many 
yeai*s back, and its ■walls are literally covered 
from floor to roof with names painted one 
above another. Some beginning with 1700 
have evidently been written up in a very 
simple manner — a finger smeared with paint. 
Others are arranged in long lists tlating 
bock in the seventeenth century and contain¬ 
ing twenty and even twenty-five members of 
the same family, who, with old conservative 
instincts, have sent their children to the 
same school as their fathers were at before 
them. 

We can imagine celebrated men such as 
Dryden, Warren-Hasiings, or Lord Raglan 
perched up on others’ shoulders with some 
old galley-pot of black paint smearing their 
names ui>oh the painted brickwork, or even 
upon the woodwork of tlie roof itself. Little 
did they then think how their names would 
endure in memory longer than in the paint, 
while so many thousand other names can be 
made out on the school walls whose memory 
has died away perhaps a few years after they 
left. 

Even the boards of the floor have their roll 


of autographs formed with nail heads, under 
forms and benches, “ horseshoes ” and 
desks. 

A heavy iron bar crosses the schoolroom, 
upon which at one time a large curtain hung, 
dividing the under school from the npper. 
This Ls not, however, the only use of this 
celebrated bar, for over U the pancake has to 
be, thrown by the college cook upon Shrove 
Tues<lay, to be “greazed ' for by th^ entire 
school upon its reacliing the other side. 

The one who can make his way down 
scliool with this prize intact receives a guinea 
from the Dean. 

Usually the “greaze was sq tremendous 
and the handling so violent that the pancake, 
ahJioiigh pretty tough, was broken in tlic 
struggle, to say little of coats and clothes 
generally. 

Sometimes a desk or a few forms would 
succumb in spite of their l)eing screwed into 
the floor by strong iron stanchions. 

In vain masterswouldory “Hold! enough!' 
Authority was for the moment thrown to the 
winds. Many a bleeding nose or black eye, 
a broken shin or a twisted ankle, were tlie 
result of the Pancake day, but these were 
thought little of. 

How many old university aons rural 
deans, or country parsons have still iip«»n 
their study mantelpiece a mouldy and muti¬ 
lated fragment of the i)ancake secured by 
their ow’n prowess in the year 1800 and sonie- 
Giing! • X- i. 

A piece existed a few years ago m a North¬ 
amptonshire rector^' which had been gained 
















































)»y tlio rector, an old Westmin?jter, in the 
year ISIS. 

may this innocent custom bust un- 
ohanj'ed,* since it interferes with no moileru 
improvements. Mo.stof the lowerfornis con¬ 
sist of wJiat aro calle«l appropriately “ liorse* 
•'liocs,*’ Ix^in*; oak benches with desks in front 
of litemencirelin|:j the master’s chair. 

Kach of these is capable of containing a 
(‘lass of alwmt tliirty Iwys under the ‘‘ form ” 
master. On;;inally the scliool only consisted j 
of the one lur^e room witli its live (»r six | 
liorseshoi's ; but later t)>e “ sixtli form ” had 
iho “library" as its room under the head; 
master. 

Tim “ Remove” and “ Shell” also occu- , 
pied otlmr rooms on eacli side of the larj^e i 
sciioolnKmi. 

Witliin the last half-«lo7en years new class- 
rooms have l»ccn o}>ened as already described. 

There can l»e no d^ubt of the utility of 
these alteratioas, as the noise used to Im very 
;.Teat sometimes when Cllassies, Kuclid, and 
Frencli classes were l»eing carried on within ' 
a few yards of each other. 

-•V very favourite form of punishment with 
the masters was to make a delitupient stand 
out in the middle of the room, or, at all ' 
event.s, beyond the horseshoe, tlie arrange- ' 
ment i)eirig tliat as soon os he an-swered a ! 
([UC.st.ion he could return to a scat. ! 

This was very welcome after a two hours’ 
stand uj>on one s hind legs. 

.\musing little scenes in the note-carrying 
May were enacted hy bo^'s tlnis stood out, I 
who could sidle (df towanis another horse- ' 
shoe iinoliscrved, and pass mes-sages from form j 
ro form, often >vrirt(« in some original kind of I 
ciplier. If caught at tlii.s offence, it was 
generally a case of being shown up to the I 
iicad master. 

An ominou.s lull would then occur just ! 
before the “ Pater-Nostcr,** while the form 
toaster, with a serious face, W'onded his May 
to the Doctor and spoke a fCM’ words in his 
ear. 

Then the Doctor’s broM' would lower and 
his mouth mutter inaudible regrets, Mdiile he 
caught the eye of the monitor and mcntiono(i 
the name and the fonn of the late note- 
carrier. 

\ new birch rod l)eing taken from the 
drawer of the prayer desk, the monitor sets 
ntl’down .srlu>ol on the outlook for a guilty- | 
looking five, which ho readily finds well in 
front of many others, althougir, i^erhaps, 
rallier paler. 

The culprit follow.s the monitor to the 
to[) of the school, the rod is handed to the 
hoati master, m Iio administers four good cut.s 
upon the back of an nplifted hand, accom¬ 
panied by a brief Imt vigorous philippic upon 
the atrocity of note-c.arrying in school liours. 
All eyes enjoy the siglit immensely, and 
crltici'jc the expression and bearing of the 
• dronder as he returns to his fellows. 

Prayers arc now read, and all the scliool 
m.ako a joyful exit fmm the time-honoured 
r*M»m. Within a few minutes flio “ ImvH ” is 
fetched from “ Martin’s ” ami taken to Vin¬ 
cent Square, a distance of nearly three- 
(piarters of a mile frofu Dean’s V’ard. Thi.s 
xpiaro is tnore familiarly termed “ up fields,” 
T*‘n or twelve years ago the entire level of 
tlnj turf was alK)ut three feet l>eio\v that of 
The road, and m;is constantly horribly danij). 
U‘sidcs l>cing M’hat the Scotch cal! “ .saft.” 

Within three years all this was raised until 
ir iKJcame atrillu Ijiglier than thesurroundin ! 
street. ! 

The crieket pitcdi suffered a good deal nt ! 
lir-(t from bricks and st<mes working ti]) ' 
t.iirnngli the newly.laid turf; but now n7» one 
Mould think that such a change had ever 
lx -*n effected. 

FooIIkiII is the g.ame above all others of 
wliicli the .scluxd may be esi>pcially proud. 

.Mthough one of the smallest of the old 


Th. l‘ancako‘*jrrpn7c'*liMbeon exceedinjeJymfili. 
T til© liwt fi'M'yt-aru. 
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public schools, its football [Ao-vvers have 
always been fully kept up. 

Only a few years back four or five old 
Westminsters M-ere contained in one Oxford 
team. Even the first-rate Association cIuIas, 
such a.s the “Wanderers,” “Royal lingi- 
ncers,” or others among M'ljom the final ties 
for tl»o challenge cup often lay, could not 
always manage to defeat the school when 
f)tter, Alington, Waddington, CroM-dy, and 
otliers played in the “ eleven.” 

One of the few public schools against which 
Westminster regularly plays Is ChartcrlioiLse. 
This match has always been aii exccetliiigly 
favourite one, and has heliied to bring both 
schools into tlie most friendly relalionslup. 

Tlio old days when WWtminster used to 
comt)ete M-ith Eton upon the river are past. 
Eton roM'ing has l)ecome so well knowm that 
hardly any other school could hoj>o now to 
rival her. 

Even fifty years ago, M-hen Westminster 
actually l)eat Eton hy some lengths, it M-as 
tliought a remarkable occurrence, as an old 
oil painting of the successful creM' testifies to 
thi.s day—ensconced in an oak case in the 
seniors’ room. 

Til© disparity in numliers of the two 
schools is noM' so gi'cat as to stand perhaps 
in tlie ratio of 2 to 5. 

Alas! “M'ater” is no more. We must 
smother our feelings of sorrow at this and 
only try and tliink that the “ reasons ” of the 
authorities Mere “so full of good regard” 
tliat M '0 should l)e satisfied. One cannot 
help thinking, hoAvever, of the riLsh d^iMTi 
scliool at five o'clock upon .summer evenings 
and the hurried changing of caps and gOM Us 
for cool flannels. 

Salter’s l)oat-lrouse at VV'andsworth was 
for some time the !iead([uarter.s of tlie school 
club. On many an evening used tlio eight 
to reach (/hisM'ick Church before thinking of 
putting the Imat’s nose round. 

Many of u.s could never have playe<l 
cricket, we ■were too luhlierly altogether for 
n game M hicli dopend.s so much upon quick¬ 
ness of eye and limb ; but mo like to think 
that our services in the eight M'ere not so had, 
and that some of us had even the makings 
of “ a pretty oar,” as mc were often informed 
by the boatmen after lifting the eight out of 
tlie M'ater and having her housed for tlie 
niglit. 

It must be admitted, hoxvever, that these 
flattering M’ords were usually accompanied 
by remarks calculated to lead np to an oiler 
of drink. 

“Yon are improved, sir, amazin’, in your 
rowing this last fortnight: as I m'os a-saying 
to dim, sir, you be a-pulling quite a <iitferent 
oar noM’, sir—so neat on the feather too. 
Ah ! it’s warmM’ork lifting up these ore Imats 
M'lien the M'ater’.s so Iom*. Well, thankee, sir, 
I don’t mind if I do just Met my lliroat. ” 

All men are but human, e.s|>ec:ally M'ater- 
men. 

1 much fear me noM* that tlieso profep«ional 
opinions from the lips of our Captain Royton 
dejiended a good deal ujKin the ruccchs of 
remarks concerning the .sultriness of tlie 
M'cathcr ! 

A rumour got aliont round the school that 
“ Mater ” m'ouM Ik) alloM'eil again M’hen the 
jjcnny steamers ceased to ply tlieir M'lieels up 
and (loM’n the river. If true, there U almost 
as much grim humour in this as in the old 
saying alxmt the Creek Kalends ! 

.Admirers of the “Autocnat of the Rreak- 
fast Table ” M'ill rernemlwr Mdiat he has tosay 
ti]>on the subject of rowing, and Monder 
Mhotlierit can l»e di.s|)cnsed wnth by strong 
1 k»vs of seventeen and eighteen, who.se 
cricketing poAvers are alwolutely «i7. 

('(mceming this .splendid gaine, it is hardly 
too much to say, “Cricketer na-scitur non 
lit.” 

.Many Iviys could never play cricket m'cH, 
lioMcvcr much they practised it, Imt very fcM* 
of any size or strength could not }>e 
“ cn.acliC(l ” into l>ecoming very tidy “oars.” 
The difierence between rouing and cricket 


in tlns resi>ect can be noticed nt the univer¬ 
sities, M'here one often finds a “ novus homo” 
in the ’Varsity crew, mIiiIc tlie cricket clevott 
almost invariably con.sUU of ex-iacmliers 
of the public school toam.s. 

Westminster has produced very few mcII- 
knoM’n cricketers, Mr. Kol lei lieing the only 
one Mdiose name m’c see as jjlayiug in county 
matches. 

The .small size of the school and its position 
in the middle of tlie metrojiolis are in them¬ 
selves great olistacles t(» cncket. 

Schools like HarroAV and Rugby have 
perhaps over 400 from whom to f(»rm an 
eleven, and have moreover a fine cricketing 
reputation to keep up. 

Unee more we say, lot us hojie that 
“M'ater” may revive, a.s from the ]>ositioii 
of the school upon llic finest, dirtiest, and 
best knoMTi river in England, it Mould seem 
tliat the old roAving nomtation of seventy 
years ago miglit be fully sustained at the 
present day and proved u|>on the Henley 
course at the Regatta. 

The subject U[)on M-bieh our memory tnms^ 
noM’ is tliUt of fagging. 

This old custom ha.H lieen kept up in most 
of its entirety in the college, M-here all the 
Seniors Election have their apiminted 
“ Juniors.” Duties Mere Mritten doM-n on 
slip-s of pRjier and divided among the fen or 
a dozen juniors each day. Thus one Imy 
Avas “Call” for the day, v/hich meant tliat 
lie had to ask each senior sejiarately at M'hat 
time he AAdslied to be called the next morn¬ 
ing, and then to do it. That Ava.s the rub! 

“ Watch ” had to answer the college liell 
and to stay in the juniors’ ix>oiu while ail the 
others Mere out. 

The college fires AAere also entrusted for 
the day to aiiotlier junior, Avho also tilled the 
kettles if neceasary liefore the cocoa-making 
liegaii during evening “ prep.” 

Apart from these general <luties, many 
individual ones, such-as keeping the seniors’’ 
“boxes” M'ell dusted, carrying their books 
up school, taking them hot Mater, and—shall 
itbeoAvned?—reading them out cribs before 
examination week, sometimes until the small 
hours in the morning. 

This last duty was an exceptional one 
and meant .sometimes being unduly aAA-akened 
at 11 p.ni. and told to dre.ss and come up to- 
the top of dormitory, Avhere i>crhap8 three or 
four ot the sixtli form Avere sitting round a 
table M'ith a Sojdiocles or Plaiitu.s, .snpjiortcd 
by largo mugs of colfee, cocoa, .sardines and 
biscuits. 

The junior’s duty consisted in reailing, 
aloud ilohn’s translation of these works 
sometimes for two hours, while the soniors- 
foliowed the text in the original. 

A thou.sand lines could Ik; skimmed over 
in this AA'ay in a .single night AA'hich had been 
phxlded tliiough during the previous two 
month.s. 

It must not l>e thouglit that there was 
anything re.sembling bullAing in this or any 
otlier extraordinary duties. Far from it. 
A gn<Ml amount of fun and refresiiment Avent 
on, Avhich M-as enjoyed by all in common. 

The seniors ahvays took great interest in 
their resjiective fags, and did them a good 
turn on many occ.a.sioiis. 

U}ion finally leaving the school, each 
senior presented his junior Avitli a hand'^ome 
set of books, thereby slioAving (hat his ser- 
A'ices had l)ccn fully appreciated. 

Tlie Examination for the t^hiccn’s Scholar- 
shijis take.s jdaco yearly, and is ojicn to all 
Ixiys under fifteen avIio have been in tho 
school one year previously. 

The numlier of (Queen's Scho1arsbi|'s is 
40, Avhich is divided into four elections, as 
tliey are called. The “election” entering 
Sr. Peter’s College nnderfiftoon remain there 
bmr ye.ars, Avlien tliey are oljligcd (n Kwa 
the school. 

(To bf centinufd.) 
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W AKE hrul been in liopps to have re¬ 
ceived a visit from liis wife, w)io 
Imd been but lately coniined when he left 
home on his enterprise. He received 
tidings on his return from the court that, 
though full of anxiety to join him at 
Exeter, she was not yet strong enough 
to travel, hut hoped to set out shortly. 

“Alas, poor Nance !’' he exclaimed, as 
he laid down the letter; “it will avail 
thee little to set out early now, for axe or 
rope will have done their work before 
thy journey can be accomplished—that 
is unless the judge can be moved to show 
such mercy as to allow us a few days 
re.spite, to permit our meeting, and that 
is little to be hoped for.” 

On the following Monday the prisoners 
were again summoned to the castle to 
receive sentence from Judge Nicolas, who 
presided alone on this occasion. Chief 
Justice Holes having quitted the town 
to open the assizes elsewhere. The pro- 
ceerlings were as before brief and stern. 
Each prisoner was asked in turn whether 
he had aught to say in arrest of judg¬ 
ment. iMost of them replied that they 
exjiocted no mercy and asked for none. 
One or two requested that they might 
lie beheaded rather than hangeif, chietly 
from regard to their families, by whom 
death by hanging would be regarded as 
a disgrace. This, in those instances 
where the prisoners w ere really of good 
blood, was granted. But wdien \Vake 
was questioned, he made a longer speech 
in reply than any that had gone before 
him, which circumstance somewhat sur¬ 
prised his comp.anions, among whom he 
w.as known to be a man of few words. 

“My lord," he said, “I do not ask you 
to spare my life. It is true I have eve.- 
Iieen a quiet and peaceable man—’’ 

“ The more pity, sir, that you have de¬ 
parted from so wise a course," interposed 
the judge, harshly. 

“ True, my lord; and I had not taken 
up arms now if I had not believed that 
my countrymen desired a ch.ange which 
would restore quiet to this land.' 

“It is idle to plead that, sir,” said 
Nicolas. “ If you so mistook the mind 
of the English people you must abye 
3 'our mi.stake. You knew when you levied 
war on the government what must bo the 
consequence if you failed.” 

“ Even so, m\' lord," resumed W.ake. 
“ As my father was wont to say, ‘ If you 
sow an acorn you must expect an oak 
“ Ha ! what said j-ou, sir ? ” said the 
judge, witli a start. “I scarce caught 
j'Our words.” 

“Nay, I did but quote a .saying of my 
father’s, my lord, wdiich good sooth has 
been somewhat of a favourite one wdth 
me through life. It ma.v be it would have 
been better had I thought of it before.” 

“Who was your father'!” asked the 
judge again, with an eagerness of manner 
which much surprised the lawyers pre¬ 
sent, with whom he was proverbial for 
the cold reserve of his manner. 

“ My father ? He was William lYake, 
of Blandford, Dorsetshire; as good a 
father as a man need have." 

“Ha! then methinks he must have 
given you an education which should 
have taught you greater wisdom than 
.■v'ou have shown. At what school, I pray 
you, were you brought up 


O OLD WESTMINSTE 

CHAPTER IV. 

“At St. Peter’s School, Westminster, 
my lord, an’ you care to inquire." 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” said the judge, recover¬ 
ing liimself. “Well, proceed now with 
the petition j'ou have to ofi’er, we lose 
time.’’ 

“ I have but to request, m.v lord, that 
sufficient time may he allowed me to see 
again mj' wife and infant child. She has 
been prevented by sore sickness from tra- ^ 
veiling hither to take leave of me. She is 
! even now setting out, hut must needs 
journey slowly. I oulj' pray you for such 
space of time .as maj' suffice for lier i 
arrival and one brief interview." 

“ Nay,” said the judge, “ methinks, as a 
Christian man, I can scarce refuse that. ‘ 
The others must needs undergo their sen¬ 
tence on the morning of Wednesday next, 
but if I delaj’ your execution for a week 
that will suffice for your purpose, will it 
not 3 ” j 

“ Surely, my lord ; and I thank you for 
your grace,” answered Wake, who was as 
much astonished as were the barristers 
■and other officials present at this unusual 
dimilay of mercy. 

Wake was sent back to his prison, and 
the judge the same evening quitted 
' Exeter. Mistress Wake arrived three 
days afterwards, and had the comfort of 
j finding her husband still alive and of 
bidding him farewell. But the days wore 
sadly on, and the Tuesday too soon 
arrived, the last day he was to pass on 
earth. He was a brave man, and pre- 
! pared to await his fate with firmness, 
hut it was nevertheless a sari and trying 
interview with his wife when they parted 
that evening for the last time. She had 
just left him for the night, it having been 
resolved that she should leave Exeter at 
once, and not remain to hear the fatal 
hell which must sound on the morrow for 
her husband’s execution, when the gaoler 
re-entered his room and informed him 
that a stranger desired to see him. 
Greatly surprised, for the prison regula¬ 
tions most stringently forbade the admis¬ 
sion of visitors. Wake requested that he 
might be introduced, and a gentleman 
then entered, wrapped in a travelling 
cloak, in whom, however, he instantly 
recognised the judge by whom he had 
been tried and sentenced. 

“William,” exclaimed the latter, as the 
door closed behind the gaoler, “do you 
not know me I” 

“ Know you I Yes, surely, hut too well! ’’ 
were the ■words on the tip of Wake’s 
tongue, but he stopped in his speech to 
note more closely his visitor’s face, and 
then exclaimed, “ Is it—can it ho pos¬ 
sible 3 ” 

“ It is even so,” rejoined the judge. “ I 
j am your old schoolfellow, John Greville. 

[ I cannot wonder that j'ou knew me not. 

I Nay, though j'OU have never changed 
jmur name, that scar on your face has so 
altered it that I failed to recognise 
you. Had it not been for your well- 
remembereil sajdng of old times j'ou 
would have gone to the scaffold with the 
rest.” 

“ Would have gone to the scaffold,” re¬ 
peated IVake. “You forget -that is my 
sentence still.” 

“ It was, hut it is not,” replied Nicolas. 

“ Hearken to me awhile. You remember 
that day when we parted under the trees 


s. 


on the river’s hank at Westminster, I 
told you that mj' father was about to 
leave England to settle in the American 
plantations 

“Ay, surely, John, and you sent me 
notice a few months afterwards that you 
were on the point of sailing.” 

“And we did sail, and my father 
bought land, .and built a house, and 
dwelt man}' years among the settlers, 
and died in peace, and was buried there. 
But I had grown wearj' of the quiet life 
out there, and longed for a busier and 
more stirring scene. When I had laid 
him in the grave I returned to England 
and resumed my intercourse with my 
relatives and early friends.” 

“ And you told me not of your return, 
•Tohn,” remarked Wake, reproachfully. 

“ Nay, blame me not for that, William,” 
said Nicola.s. “'I’lie friends with whom I 
was then dwelling, and the schemes 
which engaged my thoughts, would have 
made the resumption of our friendship 
impossible. I knew that your family 
had ever been the warm supporters of 
the Crown. They would have regarded 
me as a rebel and a traitor. And besides, 
1 will honestly confess it, my friendsliip 
with the man who now rules the destinies 
of England would have made it difficult 
for me to live on terras of friendship 
with those who would have demised or 
abhorred him. On the field of Winceby 
I was so fortunate as to strike down a 
cavalier whoso pistol was already at 
Oliver’s ear, and who would the next 
in.stant have drawn the trigger. He 
knew that he owed his life to me, and 
after the battle told me that if ever I 
requested a life at his hands he would 
grant it. I remember I made answer 
that it was a boon I was littlo likely to- 
remind him of, for that his enemies were 
ever mine. But when I recognised you 
on the day of your trial I remembered 
the promise he had given me some ten 
j'ears ago. I left E.xeter on the evening 
of the trial and sought an interview with 
the Protector, who, however, had gone 
to the north, and it was two days before 
I could see him. But I then reminded him 
of the field at Wincebj', and of the pledge 
he had given. He remembered it welL 
He is not one who ever forgets—” 

“And J'OU asked my life3” interposed 
Wake, eagerly. 

“ Even so,’’ said Nicolas. “ I remem¬ 
bered the service you had done me in our 
school days, and of the vow I made that 
I would some day requite it. 1 have to 
inform you that j'Ou are freely pardoned. 
The Lord Protector has not bestowed his 
grace by halves. You will return home. 
No imprisonment will be inflicted, no 
fine exacted. Cromwell has trusted to 
my word that you will not again attempt 
sedition. You will give me your assurance 
to that eSect, I doubt not.” 

“I were an ingrate indeed were 1 cither 
to hesitate to give, or xvere hereafter to 
break, such a pledge. Nay, were I to do 
' so—” 

i “ If you were to sow an acorn, you 
'would expect an oak, hey, WilUamf''' 
said Nicolas, with a touch of humour 
rare with him. “Now I bid you fare¬ 
well. Neither of u.s, I think, will evet 
forget that proverb.” 

(the ex».) 
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AMONG THE WILD FLOWEES. 


By W. j. Gordon, 

Author of Birthday F\ffmr»f •• Britwh Orchids;* etc., etc. 


PART II. 



rllHE next order to the Ranunculaceae has 
A but one genus and one species, which is 
“*At of the yellow Barberry, whose three- 
spined stem is not unfrequent in our hedge- 
rows. The Barberry has six stamens, six 
peUls, and six sepals. 

comes tne Water Lily order, of 
nich there are two genera. The water 
IS unmistakable in . both its white and 
^llow forms. Of the white water lily, 
ympa«a, we have an excellent portrait at 
i.,® bottom of our plate. The yellow water 
jjiy, NupkoTy has a smaller bloom. Though 
ifn V ^ ^ water, appearances are against 
being a teetotal plant, as it has a strong 
^^® ^^^'Andy bottle, from which it 
T? popular name. 

I he Poppy tribe has four families, Papa ver, 
econopsis, Chelidonium, and Glaucium. 
wki* belong the ordinary red and 

ite ^ppies of the cornfields—the white one 
an*?!? 11 plant. Meconopsis is the 

k P^Ppy f Glaucium is the 

Hitt poppy that grows so freely by 

unpleasant 

nntt k * .”®.*^® ^ another Glaucir^m, a violet 
tbtt’n I common. Chelidonium is 

fwrijJi which may be rouglily de- 

•>orn^nt“e^ntre.‘®"'“‘’ 
flowot. “ th®!' of the Croes- 

of nnr ’{1 to which belong many 

flowed All its membem havi 

’'^th fonr petals arranged crosswise, 


four sepals, and six stamens, four of which 
are long and two short. To the Cruciferce 
belong the stocks, wallflowers, cresses, cab¬ 
bages, mustards, radishes, etc., but the genera 
are not easily separated, as the distinguishing 
marks depend on the pouches and pods. 
There are no blue crossflowers; they are 
nearly all white and yellow. A few are 
lilac; these are the zigzag-branched Sea 
Rocket, the Coral Wort, the two Stocks, the 
Ladysmock, and the Dame's Violet. 

One of the most beautiful of our commoner 
small flowers is the bright yellow Rockrose, 
ffelianthemum. It is likely a highly finished 
buttercup of a primrose hue, and can be 
easily distinguished by its having its leaves 
opposite instead of alternate. Its order is 
the Cistacese. 

The violets belong to the Violacese. Their 
commonest representative among us is Viola 
cantTiay which has smooth leaves, whereas j 
the scented violet has hairy leaves. The 
pansies are violets, or rather violas, as our 
gardening friends are aware. Next to the 
violets come the Droseracea*, with the Sun¬ 
dews, which received such lengthy notice in 
our last summer number in “The Romance 
of an English Lane.” There are three sun¬ 
dews all with tiny white flowers; one of 
them is figured in our plate. 

The order Polygatace® has only one 
genus, the Milkworts, which in all their 
sTOcies may be of any colour, from white to 
luac. In most other cases the species is of 


one colour, though the genus may be made 
un of many diflerentlv coloured species. 
Here, however, Pobjga'ia rndgaris may l>e 
either ■white, or blue, or purple. The Milk¬ 
wort order can be distinguished by its eiglit 
stamens borne in two bundles. 

Passing the rosy seaheath and waterwort.s, 
we come to the Carj’ophyllaceie, made up 
chiefly of herbs with jointed stems and op¬ 
posite leaves. To it belong the pinks, car¬ 
nations, campions, and sweetwilliams. The 
campions and the catchHios are common 
hedgerow flowers ; of one of them, the white 
campion, we give an excellent portrait in our 

f late just below the unmistakable bee orchis, 
n meadows and damp places generally, an 
easily recognisable flower is Ragged Robin.. 
a campion in which tlie pink petals are cut 
into shreds. Among the Caryophylls are 
the duckweeds and stitchworts, whose white 
bloom is conspicuous in the ditches. There 
are no blue Caryophylls, the order consisting 
entirely of plants having white and red 
blossoms. 

The next order, the Linacefie, has only blue 
and white flowers. To it belongs the pretty 
blue flax which daddens the cornfields in. 
June and July. Tt is the best named plant 
in oiu* flora, Linum 'usitatissimu'm. 

“The priceless flax. 

Which uerer from the sons of men 
A welcome lacks— 

Its flowers and leaves and stalks and seeds 
All ministering to their nee<ls.'* 

The Mallows are all purple. Of them a 
characteristic figure is given in our plate, 
and from it the others will be recognisable. 
The mallow proper, Malva, has an involucre 
of three distinct leaves; the Marsh Mallow, 
Altbrea, has a lobed involucre "with not less 
than six lobes; the Tree Mallow, Lavatera, 
has an involucre with never more than three 
lobes. Our next order is that of the lime- 
trees, the Tiliacem; it need not detain us 
longer than to mention that a lime leaf is 
always lopsided. The flowers of the lime are 
yellowish green; those of the St. John’s Worts 
are bright yellow. The large St. John’s W'ort, 
Hypericum calycinumy is quite a striking 
flower, with its oroad petals and the bunches 
of gigantic stamens wliich are characteristic 
■ of the order. One of the St. John’s Worts, 

I Hypericumguadrangvlumy has asquarestem; 

I the commonest, H. perforatum^ has its leaves 
I transparent in spots when held to the light, 
and nence bears the name of “Hundred 
' Holes.” 

I The Hypericacerc are all yellow ; the Gera- 
I niacea' are of every pinkish hue from crimson 
! to purple, but they are never blue, or white, 
or yellow. They comprise the Cranosbills 
and Storksbills, and have their chief repre¬ 
sentative in the pink Herb Robert, which 
flourishes in almost every hedge. The next 
order, the Balsaminaccec, has only one genus 
and two species in our flora. The flowers 
are all yellow, and strange and striking in 
shape, ha\dng five stamens, five sepals, and 
five irregular petals united in pairs. From 
the elastic valves on the cawiile the chief 
species derives its name of Noli-me-tangere. 
Our next order is the Oxalidacem. It con¬ 
tains the Oxalis acetosellay the wmod sorrel, 
or English shamrock, whose rich green leaves 
and delicate pink-veined wluto bloKsoms 
are amongst the richest gems of onr wood¬ 
lands. 

With the Oxalidaceaj we end the ordei's 
that have hypogjTions stamens; in those that 
follow the stamens are either perigynous or 
epigynous—that is to say, are either round 
the pistil or upon it. 

{To be eaniinued.) 
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41. Slountain Saxifrage iSaxi/rapaopponU/olia). 

42. Woodruff {Agpcrula odorata). 

43. Valerian (CenfranfAi/^ ru6<?r). 

44. Field ScabiouB (E-natiUa arvensU). 

46. Uairbell {Campanula Totuudi/vUa). 

4G. Heath (iirica f/iierm). 

47. Priiuroae (PW;,jj<fn vulffarit). 

48. Quaking Grass {iSriza media). 

43. reriwiiilile { rincrt rnmor), 

60. Spring Gentian (ucutiana vemn). 

61. Forget-nie-iiot {Jfi/oyotig paUixtri^. 

62. Bittersweet {Solnmim dulcamnraf. 

63. Broomrape {Urobandie rapxtin). 

54. Vervain {Verbena ojicinalis). 

65. Tiirift (i4 riner/fl iiuiritima). 

65. Hoary rhintain {Planta{fo media). 

57. Bistort [Polyf^num bistorta), 

68. Mezereou {Daphne mezereum). 

6P. Hazel (CorpfUS a vcifana) 

60. Bur Reed {Sparganium ramofiuu>>. 

61. Wake Robin (.4.ru»i maculatuvi). 

62. Frogbit {Dydrockarie iHorsiw ranee). 

C3. Snowllake [Lexieojum t?emu)«). 

C4. Woodrush (Lumfa campestiie). 

66. Glaucous Oarex {Carex glauca). 

66 . Oat Grass {A vena /atua\ 


1. Wood Anemone (Anemone nemorosa). 

2. Bluebell noincriptug). 

3. ‘ Cauipicm {Lj/chnit vegpertuui). 

4. Dodder europesa). 

6. £uphra.sy {Euphr/uia ofeinalie). 
Foxglove (Digitatiif purpurea). 

7. Goatslxjird {Traifopi^on pratensc). 

5. Honeysuckle {Loniecra periety>7ieriuui), 
0. Iris (Iris pie udacorus). 

10. Juniper (yu7u;>#nfs rtunjnimi#). 

11. Knapweed (Cenfaurra scaliofta). 

12. Lily of the VnlJey {C<mraUaria niajalis). 

13. Mallow (Jfafcfl svltestru). 

14. Nettle (tV/ico d«>ica). 

15. Bee Orchis {Orehis api/era). 

16. Poppy (Pa^»<ii’cr r'/taraTi). 

17. Quackspurge (Euphorbia ainygdaloidee). 

18. Flowering Rush (Bi/fooitis i<m6eifafuii;. 
10. Sundew (Drosera rotundi/oUa). 

20. Traveller’s Joy (Clematis vitalba). 


21. Utricuiaria(Utrtcufnna 

22. Violet (Viola odorata). 

23. Wallflower (Cheirantku* cAcm). 

24. Xandcra (Sm^mtum olusatrum). 

25. Yarrow (AehilUa mUle/oUum) 

26. Zigwg Glover {Txifolium medium). 

27. Water Lily {Hymphaia cdba). 

28. Ihirberry (B«r6crts oulgaris). 

2D. Fumitory (Fumaria oJfieinalU). 

30. Rockrose (Heff'intAemuin vulgare). 

31. Milkwort (Pofy.oflla vuhjarii]. 

32. St. John’s yiot\.{IfiiperieumpcT/oliufu'm). 
3.3. Flax (Liniim xisitatUsimum). 

34- Wood Sorrel (Oxalis acetoselLa). 

35. Buckthorn {Rhamnus cathartieus). 

36. Dog Rose {Rosa canina). 

37. Enchanter’s Nightshade {Ciretxa lutetieno). 

38. Loosestrife (Lythrum ralt«*n<r). 

39. White Bryony (Bryonia rfiojca). 

40. Stonecrop (Bedurn aere). 


OUR ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS. 

{Key to the Coloured Plate.') 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1885 
AND 1886. 


r.\RT III. 


W E liave spent lime cnougli’over the 
teams, ami we niiut now say some¬ 
thing about individuals. In Hrsi- 
class matches thei'c were six scores of over a 
thousand runs. Here, however, the ditticiilty 
meets us as to what is a tirst-class match. 
A eu.stom has sprung up (if mcliiding the 
Somersetshire inatche.s as first'Cla.ss in the 
' gross scoring, altljough Somei'setshire is not 
allowed to i*aiik as a first-class couhtj*. This 
.seenGS very much like reducing matters to an 
aljHunlity. and as wo have not taken flio 
I wCHfern sliiie in our county notes, wo shall 
■ not include tlieir ligurcs liere. The half- 
dozen. of tlie upper thousand were Rates, 
CTiinn, Dr. W. (J. CJmco, Mr. 'W. W. Read, 
fShrewsburv, ami Ulyett. Uf tljese llie ama¬ 
teurs wereW far the be.st. Dr. W. G. Ciraeo 
again heads the list with a magnificent ave¬ 
rage of 45 out of a total of 1B14; and Mr. W. 

I \y. Read comes second wiUi 43 on an aggre¬ 
gate of 1700. Tlie.se were a long way the best 
batsmen of the year. 'J’lie doctor was mate¬ 
rially lieljied by bis splendid not-ont score of 
’2*21 against ^Hddle.sex, whereas the Surrey 
l>at8nian lias no not-out fo bis ore<lit, 'his 
Idghe-st l^eing the 103 aguin.stSussex. Siirew.s- 
’ bury li«,s a ver>’ high average, 50, bnt.iawns 
gaineil on an aggregate of 1130, cum]>i]e<l in 
only 24 innings villi four uot-outs, ono of 
I them being the iiuge ‘224, when he cai rie<l his 
bat through in the Middlasex maU-h at Lord's. 

: (iuun has n tine average of 30 out of 4.3 in¬ 
nings; Ulyett claims *20 in 47 innings, and 
I Rates 25 in 49 innings. Altogether tliese six 
I liatsmou were responsible for ^399 runs in 
first-class matches ! 

I Of those lielow the thousaml, the most 
I prominent is Mr. F. M. Lucas, who claims 09, 

I although he oiilv playctl in 10 matches, this 
I startling result ]>eing due to his 215 uot-out 
against Glouccstei'shiie. Among the otbei's 
are Mr. Newham, with «n average ot 43, Mr. 
W. H. Patterson with 4’2, Mr. G. R. .Siiuld 
with ^Ir. S. Scott with 30, F. tho 
Yorksliireman, Viib 31, and the Rev. K. T. 
Thornton and Mr. \V, K. Roller vith 3G.. 
Strange to say, there were only eight ave¬ 
rages l>et\veen 25 and 30. that is in hrsl-clasH 
matches of course. These eight arc claiiuoil 
by Maurice Head, liarlow, Ri igg->, Grimsbaw. 
Sugg, and Messrs. E. O. Powell, U. G. lim. 
clitie, and A, J. Webl>c. 

The bowling averapjs tell the u.sual tale of 
l»leasant weather. Not one Uiwlcr of emi¬ 
nence kept out of double figures; in fact,v itli 
the single exception of Kylott, who tiM)k only 
17 wickets, not a single bowler engaged in 
tirst-class cricket baa an average under 11. 
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Tn the **ovcir a hundred wickets ■■ list there 
are five names: th«)«e of Dr. W. G, (Irace, 
with ISnn I]8\vioketa, and l>eamnout, l.^h- 
luanti, Peate and Woof, each with 16 on 120, 
14 on 142, 10 on 115, and 17 on 100 reH|)ect- 
ively. Amongst the bent of those under the 
hundred, the amateurs were Mr. A. G. Steel, 
with 13 on 21 wickets; Mr. W. E. Koller, 
who came consi<lcrai>ly to the front; Mr. A. 
H. Cochrane, of the Oxford eleven, who, 
thouuh playin>x for his county, 'was not tried 
as a bowler, and whose avenure was pained in 
«ther first-cla.Hs matches; Mr. C. W. Hock, 
^he Tasmanian, of tlie Cambridge eleven, 
who also j»!a.vcd formidahly for Warwick- 
idiire; anil Mr. S. Christoiiherson, w’hosc 


total of 63 wickets is hipher than any wo 
have mentioned, while his average 18 is the 
same as that of Dr. W. G. Gr.w'o. Of the 
professionals, the best bowdeiv, licsides those 
we have named, jjroved to !« llripps for Lan¬ 
cashire, Alec Heame for Kent, then the tlii-ce 
Nottingham men, Attewell, Elowers, and 
Shaw*, and then Watson, Barnes, and Ulyelt. 
All of thisproup have averopes under 16 runs 
per wicket, and their numlier of wickets, 
takinp them in the onler w'o have piven, was 
67, 65, 87, 64, 30, SS, 97, 27 ; Flowers’s ave- 
rape of 14 for 94, an«l Barnes's averape of 51 
for 97, l»eing excellent reconls considering the 
soasuD. 

(To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 



^’OK PorLTKY RCN.—Lii*t inuiilli wo promlicil to 
1 ^ve the reader aoroe hinU about books on fowls. 
One of Uie handiest little {multry books Is published 
by ilessrs. Cassell and Co. Its putdiBhed price is 
one shilling, and it is called the "ABC Poultry 
Guide.** Mesart. Wariie, we believe, have also a 
gootl and cheap nseful shilling guide ; so, we think, 
have the hnu of Itouth-dge and Hon. If you woultl 
study Gennsn. there is an excelleoC work, and 
most complete, which now lies on our table. U is 
call^ (we nretranslatlut;} ‘"The Illustrated Handbook 
of Feathered Stock.** It Is published at Dresden, but 
probably to he had in Ltmiloo. We have also on our 
shelves W'righCi large pouIlry-tK>uk. It could l>e 
bought se(‘ond-hanit tlirongh the ** Exchange ami 
Mart ** for about 20s. 'Die same clever author has also 
a *' Practical Poultr)* Keeper,’* Ss. 6d. Both are pub¬ 
lished by Cassell and Co. We must not forget to 
mention the small but very useful fourpenny trestise 
of Spratt's Patent, Bermondsey Street, London, 
Perhaps, however, the must eumplete and practical 
fuida, for boys at any rate, are the fully illustrated 
series of articles that have akeady appeared in our 
columns. 


I Fowls will sUll be sitting. Some, such as the Dork¬ 
ings, arc wonderful sitters Tlicy would sit in>on half 
a dozen bits of brick and imagine they would ei'cntu- 
ally hatch out a paper-milL But we know that smne- 
tlnies they will nut come off the nest to feed. If s^). 
they roust lie taken off. Put plenty of hard food mid 
water near them, at all events. Are you adopting the 
plan of sitting two fowls at one time? It is a g(u>d 
one. for in the event (•( only say a dozen chicks iK-iiig 
brought out betweeu the two of them, one takes the 
lot ai<d the other goes back to ttic run. 

Feed well all round. Attend to all repnirs, nod ire 
that everything is in good working order for the 
summer season, which we predict as a hot one. 

Attend to sanitation, therefore, in every sense of the 
word. He regular in your feeding, and do not fatten 
unless you mean to kill. 

Foods for summer—oats, greats, barley, rice, Indian 
corn, buckwheat, and green fuoil; with, for soft diet, 
kitchen scraps, boiled polatoes, the small ones boileii 
skins and all, and mixed iutimntety with oatmeal and 
a little buttermilk. Make no more of this than you 
want for one diay. bone-dust does g<Mjd to gruwtns 
pullets and cockerels, and greaves may be now and 
then mixed with the soft food when kitchen scraps are 
scarce. 

The PIOROXRT.—Careful supervision is now not only 
desirable, but an actual necessity in the loft. Your 
young will be coming fa«t enough. See that sll ilie 
birds hsve enough wholesome food to eat, and that 
the water is always fresh and pure. Ixt there lie no 
bad smells about. Vso Sanitas as a disinfectant, but 
clean and rrnili first and (oremust. Carbolic aci I may 
only be used in places where there is no danger, it 
being a rank poisou. Bead last mouth's DoiBGS. 


i 


The AVIARY.—Give good, clean food, and i<e rxtm 
attentive to cleanliuess and to every want of your 
liirds. If you are so you will essily know whfn hii> 
thing is going wrong. Last year we gave receipts 
the cure of sweating and the relief of •^gv-bound. M < 
refer you tn these. Both complaints aro cau.'ied by 
debility, and probably exposure to cold. Bt-ware of 
draughts even nowin May, ami partially cover up tio' 
eyes at night. Do not forget plenty of clean sumi in 
the cages. We are convinced that neglect of this 
often leads to debility and disease. 

/’orngn £tn/s.—The same things are necessary at 
this season nnt and indoors—good ferding. regularity 
ill ever}*thing, gravel and aoml, fivsh water, and pro¬ 
tection from wet :iml draughts. If you have birds 
breeding let them have perfect (|uiet, and protect 
them from vagiabt cuts. 

Th« Butlyrri^ar, or Grau Zebra /’oroi/iirt.--Every 
Iwiy knonrs the appoar.ince of this luvily little binl. 
Its goo<l <4Ua1ities may be summed up in afewshoit 
sentences. The bird is of great beauty, verpr nffcc- 
ttonate to owner ami mate, exceedingly hardy if it ha.' 
lialf a chance, may t>e kept oUt of doors even in winter, 

* and Will readily breed. 

How to know cock and bcri? *1110 core round root 
. of upi>cr mandible is nf a blue shade iu the, uiule, w Idle 
this IB brownish in the female. 

I (Jive a cocoa-nut husk (or a nest, and put a p<'rch 
' for the male bird near thfi rough nest Food-canary 
I ami white millet seed, with now and then a little 
, maw. Price alKiut 10s. a pair for good ouca. 

The Raiiuitby.—R abbits ought now to liave mi* 
limited exercise ami running about In open nlr. Yim 
I might Well have a Urge run fur them. The wirowurk, 
i liuwcver, would rei^uire to be sunk fully a f<K>t Into 
the Kiouud. A large heap of mould ontl turf threw n 
lip in the centre would serve them as n burrowing- 
jdace. and the exercise would keep them healthy. 

' When a doe rabbit seems ill and strange iu manner 
you must seek advice of some one who knows wt ll 
about these animals. Meauwhile, reduce the OHts, 
corn, and more sUinulnting roots, sucli as parsnip, 
turnip, etc , and give a larger allowance uf green foml. 
Wtu n in kindle give plenty of oats and a iiiasli every 
day, and a mixture of all kinds uf juicy griam fex/d. 

The Kennel. —Dogs that get moderate but unhoat- 
itig exercise live the ]cmg(»t. 1his is a hint worth 
knowing. Never run a favourite behind a bicycle or 
carriage fur any length of time A dog's life is short 
at Uie licst. and wc should do all wu can to keep tlioiu 
in health. 

DoME.vnc Prrs.—Keep a box for corn, for it is best 
to give some, and there are times when it is sliSoiiifi lv 
neceisary. The goat will be better to be groomed, and 
for this a iDudy-bnish will do well enough. l)o nyt 
leave it knocking about anyhow ; put It away with tfto 
collar when nut in use. If you have lrariioa.i, keep it 
perfectly clean. 

Now about buying a goat. First beware with wbnffi 
you are dealing. We constantly see goats 'Mn full 
milk" advertised for sale in the advertising cohitiuis 
of livestock papers. “Full milk" has many meanings, 
and the boy will lie n fool and a milksop who buys a 
Nanny witbout seeing her. lie may just as well buy u 

E ig in a poke. Do not even trust your owu judguicnt, 
owever clever you may be in other matters ; a fnrmrv 
or even a dairyman will know a good goat better tliaii 
you. 

“ Short in her horns and long in the ears. 

Both udder and body of size, 

With delicate head and piuinioent cyci,” 


So runs the old doggerel. And there is truth in it. 
The one you buy must be young, and you imu tell the 
age by looking at the teeth. The ears shouhl be 
large, the neck short oiul thick. The legs stnilgUt, 
with good joints; and colour dark, not yellow r>i- 
pied. Best age about three, and get one that ib shortly 
to kid. 

As we have mentioned the teeth, it Is as well lo add 
something alH>ut dentition in guata. A year-ohl will 
have thirty-two teeth. Now, like the sheep nnd cew, 
all the InclsoM or fmnt cutting teeth are in th" lower 
Jaw: ao tliat of the thirty-two teeth in u ) ear-uld goa^ 
there wUl be this formula 


1 fi-i-6 molars or back teeth 
Lpper jaw-^ incisors or Iruut teeth 

I molars 

Lower Jaw \ t.. 


12 

0 

12 

b 


32 

The incisors are small and not pennauent, and in 
serj'ud year the two middle ones aro replafe<l by two 
irwt;cr ones. In third year two more—one at ench sid- 
of these two new ones—are replaced by bigger, lii 
fourth rear other two, so that there are now >lx iiew 
indsors in the centre and one smaller at each side . 
and In the llfth year these last fall out. and dentition 
ia completed on the appearance of the new ouca 

The Kitthek abp Flower Garden.-P lant greens 
of all kinds: you may still plant poUtoes. Get your 
vegetablo-marrew 1>eds ready at ouco iu some tuuny 
corner, and when you have nice plants put them in. 
water and shelter from the sun for a day or two. 
Sow more jteas for rotation crop, and plant y«'Mr 
French beans and scarlet runners. Down with wred*. 
nnd keep the hoe going. Gel your Hower-bols ready 
and plant out p-niniums. etc., towmnis the middle ui 
end uf the month. If you cannot afford enough t** 
nnike a show, depend nimn tropaojlum, verbenas, eU. 
with tail aliowy sunflowers or great graisea iu the 
centres. 

The Window Gaiiden.-C hange spring flowers f*-. 
those of summer. Keep the earth loose and *a.o 
watered, and traiu your creepers and climbers. 




















AJf APPRKHTici! RDd S. P.—The Leaning Tower of Pisa 
is 183 feet high, and is, if the cornice be incladed, 
13ft. Bin. out of the perpendicular. The walls at the 
base are 13ft. thick. It is built of the local building 
stone—marble. It probably assnmed its position in 
the course of construction. Its architects were 
Horromeo and William of Innsbruck. The Campo 
Santo, to the north of the cathedra), owed its pecu¬ 
liarholiness to the fact of Archbishop U)>aJdo having 
brought thither tlfty-three shiploads of earth from 
Mount Calvary. 

G. H. S. S.—We do not know the national colours of 
£lhn, but suppose they would be Italian. When 
Napoleon Bonaparte was banished there, however, 
he had a dag specially designed. It was white, with 
a red stripe running across It diagonally from the 
top comer of the hoist, ami on this stripe were three 
beea Perhaps this is the flag referred to. 

SOLDfER’s Son.—T he only colonies that now offer land 
privileges to naval and military officers are British 
Columbia and Honduras. In Columbia the land is 
given, in llondnras so much discount is allowed on 
the purchase of land. In Columbia a captain in the 
army can obtain 300 acres of land for nothing; in 
Honduras he has to buy the land, and is allowed 
£:iOQ off the price. Of course the land is given on 
condition that that grantee resides on it and builds 
a house, etc., etc. 

An OtD UFAbER.—Both the "ilisgnided Elephant" 
and "Bo to a Goose" were in the fifth Tolume, and 
appeared In 1832. 

M. Halifax.— 1. To make a piano sound like abanjo 
or guitar you put a piece of newspaper on to the 
wires. 2. The competUiona are open to all readers. 

B. r. C.—Yon could not enter the am)y in the way 
you say, and you could not live on your pay, and 
the sooner you abandon the idea the better. The 
only way for you to become a soldier after your 
apprenticeship is up is to enlist. 

Optics. — You can get a certificate of your birth at 
Somerset House—that is to say. if the birth was 
duly registered In your district when you w»*re born. 
Parents should always obtain a copy of the entry 
from the registrar at the time of giving the informa¬ 
tion ; it is sure to come in useful in after life for 
official or family purposes. 


£ a d 

February 22.—J. F. Orore (Naples), 28. 4d.; 
Welbwisher, Is.; Collected by H. &. 

Bensa (Manor Park), 10s.; Collected by 
A. J. Poland (London, W’.), 48. ; Collected 
by J. Percy Ashton (Loudon, 8.W.), 48. .. 114 

February 23. — Collected by F. Maciver 
(Freslifleld), 8s.; Leonard Shields (Mex- 
boro ). Is. ; Collected by John Marshall 

(Glasgow), £1.14 0 

February 24. — Leonard Martin (London. 

S.w.). 2s.; C. W. Surrey (London, S.W.), 

48.: P. 11. Currey (Derby). 2s.0 8 0 

February 25.—A. 8. Gray (Durham).. .. 0 I 0 

February 27.—G. W, Wilson, Is. Gd. ; Geo. 

Kobb (Glasgow), 2s.; A. T. Walmsleyand 

G. W. Jones (Kingston), Is. 6d.; H. U. 

Leyfany (London, S.E.), la.; Three Fast 
Friends (Leith Hill), 76. Od. ; Collected by 
J. C. Morris (London. S.E.X 8*- 3d. ; Col¬ 
lected by S. Lang (London, N.), Is.; 

H. W. B. (Byfleld), Od.0 13 5 

March 1.—Collected by A. Q. Rattey (Kin- 
ton), 5s.; Collected by S. U. Head (Lon¬ 
don, w.), 13a.; Wm. T. Goy (London, 

N.W.). 28. .1 0 O 

March 2.—Collected by W. R. Dias (London 

N.) ..0 3 0 

JLarch 3.—Collected by Edward Mitchell 

(Oldh.'im, late of London).18 0 

March 4.—C. J. Slade (Maidstone), 2a.; 

W. U. Copping (London, K.), 6d. 0 2$^ 

March .5. - Collected by R, Longbottom 

(Limerick), £1 is.; P. J. Waldram, la. .. 12 0 

March 6.—C. Smith (London, 8.w.) .. .. 0 I O 

March 8.—A. C. Remnant (London, 8.R-X 


Corrcspnilencc. 


R. E. T.—Do not put tobacco on its back, but com¬ 
pound sulphur oititment, and wash twice a week, 
using a mild trausparent soap, or Spratt'a Give up 
the greaves. Feed on bread-and-milk, with a little 
gravy and meat. 

A. H. K.—Either the Yorkshire terrier h.aa worms, or 
his coat is spoiled by lying on a too-warm bed. 

B. N. A. V.—The headquarters of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers are at 3r>A, Great George Street, 
Westminster. 

H. P.—To powder glass you have only to make it red- 
hot and throw it into cold water. It will break into 
powder of itself. 

Cell.—T here is a School of Electrical Engineering at 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square. A prospectus 
wotUd doubtless sent on application to the secre¬ 
tary. 

Aik>LPHU 8.—1. The projectile of a 12-inch 43-ton gun 
weighs 8001b. 2. All nonsense. A modem line of- 
battle ship uses as nearly ns possible the same 
weight of powder at the dischai^e of each min as 
an old three-decker usetl of shot for her whole broad¬ 
side. 

An Old Bot.—T ry Morris's English Grammar, pub¬ 
lished by Macmillan and Co. 

F. BlLia.—Send to Gill, 170, Strand, for his " Guide to 
the Medical Profeaaloii." Your best plan would be 
to get an appointment ns dispenser, with leave to 
attend the lectures at your medical school at the 
infirmary. 

PUMP.—Consult the index to “ Harper’s Sfagazlne." or 
write to the publishers. The magazine had an illus¬ 
trated article on the petroleum wells some years 


ago. 

Demosthenes Aborwines.—W e have given so many 
notices M to maglc-Iantem slide-painting that you 
must refer back. You wet the sheet when it is de¬ 
sired that the picture should be seen through it; 
when the lantern is in front of the screen, the screen 
should be dry. 

A VoLrNTKFR —Polish your silvr-r mountings with the 
so-called "Silicon”—a hnrtl. finely-levigated chalk — 
or try the cheaper whiting with spirit instead of 
water. 

A- Brook.—B rush the deal over with a hot solution ‘•f 
a quarter of a p<iund of madder and an ounce of log¬ 
wood chips in li.alf a gallon of water. When the 
stain is dry give it a coat of pearlash solution of 
two drams to the ejuart. A better way is to Iniy a 
al.\pcnny bottle of Stephens's mahogany slain from 
the newest colotir-shop, where you could also get 
two or three pennyworth of French polish, or maho¬ 
gany varnish, which would sidt you belter, .as it has ' 
merely to l«* imished on. In vaniishing always 
worit the brush the same way ; never cr«->M the 
strokes. I 

AN APPRECIATIVE READER. - We entertain very 
strong o»>jections to your forw.-irding articles or j 
extracts from this psper to a publication that does i 
not give tlie si*urce from which they are derived. | 


THE “BOY’S OWN” MEMORIAL 
TO GORDON. 

(Confnbuffona received vp to March 15, 1SS6.) 

£ 8. d. 

Brought forward .. 342 8 6 
Februitry 16—R. W. Bungay (Heme HillX 
26. 6d.; Collected by G. Ellison (London, 
vr ), £1 Is. 6d.; The Choir Boys of St. 

Faul s Church (Upper NorwoodX 48. lOd. 1 13 10 

February 19.—An Admirer of General Gor¬ 
don, 5a. : A. R. F. Hanger (WimbledonX 
2a. Bd.: Nemo (Manchester), 68.; A. E. 

ILalsted (London, E.), Is.; Collected by 

O. W, Mason (Southsca), 13«. 3d.: Col¬ 
lected by F. G. Smith (Stillfleld), 128 ; 

Collected by Chas. G. Hall (Margate), 

£1 143. Oil.3 IS 3 


2a. 6d. ; C. E. Gravelly (Brighton). Is. : 

J. W. Springhall (LlncolnX la. \ U- O'. 

Cobb, £1 6a : Thos. Baines (LancasterX 
25.; Thos. C. Izod, 2s. ; Robert J. Lattock 
(Bootle). 28.; Norman 8. Jeffrey (Black¬ 
pool). la. Bd ; Walter Mitchell (WantageX 
Is. ; Jaa. Larney (Lancaster), 6d. .. .. 1 18 S 

March 10.—Collected by John Stone (West 
Bromwich), 43.; Collected by James 
Crerar (Glasgow), £4; Collected by Arthur 
Campling (London, W.), Is. 3d. ; M. N. 

and W. H. Thompson, .. 4 15 S 

March 11. — Collected by David Jones 
(Taff a Well), 98 2d.; Collected by Marian 

Turner (Reddltch), ISa.12 2 

March l5.-CoUccted by W. Rothwell. 3a. ; 

Collected by Robert Forrest (WrenthamX 
16s. 8d.; Mrs. Barker (Wye Bridge, Bowa- 
ley), . Z 19 % 


Carried forward .. .. £867 5 S 
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Price One Penny. 

(ALL RIGHTS RK9KRVIB.] 
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THE PRAIRIE C H I E F. 

Bv B. M. Ballaxtvne, 

AiUhor of *'T«ioa BowjhI," *'Jhe Ited Man's Itei-engt," etc., etc. 

CHAPTEE IX.—THE POWERFITL INFLUENCE OF BAD WEAPONS AND OF LOVE. 



** It was an awful crash." 


several women to dry the meat and I Skipping Rabbit, also their guardian ' ing River h.ad not only refrained from 
otlierwise prepare it. Among these Umqua. i speaking to his captives, but had care- 

wore poor Moonlight and her friend | Ever since their arrival in camp Rush- j fully avoided them. ifoonlight w.as 
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pleased at first, but .at lust she began to 
wonder why he was so shy, and, having 
utterly failed in her etlbrts to hate him, 
•she naturally began to feel a little hurt 
by his appai'ent iiidiflerence. 

Very ditl'erent w'as the conduct of 
Kaglenose, who also accompanied the 
hunting expedition. ‘ Th.at vivacious 
youth, breaking through all the, cu.stoms 
and peculiarities of Red Indian etiquette, 
frequently during the journey came and 
talked with Moonlight, and seemed to 
take special pleasure in amusing SkiiJ- 
ping Rabbit. 

“ Has the skipping one,” he .said, on one 
occasion, ‘‘brought with her the little 
man that jumps 1” by w'hich expression 
he referred to the jumping-jack. 

“ Ye.s, he is with the pack-horses. Does 
Eaglenose want to play with him ? ” 

Oh 1 .she wnus a sly and precocious little 
rabbit, who had useil well her opportuni¬ 
ties of association with Little Tim to 
pick up the ways and manners of the 
palefaces—to the surpri.se and occasion.al 
amusement of her lod relations, whom 
she freoiiently .scandalised not a little. 
Well did she know how sensitive a young 
Indian brave is a-s to his dignity, how he 
scorns to be thought childism, and how he 
fancies that he looks like a splendid man 
when he struts with superhuman gravity 
just a-s a white boy does when he puts a 
cigar lietween his unfledged lips. She 
thought that she had given a tremendous 
stab to the dignity of Eaglenose ; and so 
she had, yet it happened that the dignity 
of Raglcnose escaped, because it was 
shielded by a buckler of fun so thick 
that it could not easily bo pierced by 
shafts of ridicule. 

“ Yes ; I want to play with him,” an¬ 
swered the youth, with perfect gravity 
but a twinkle of the eyes that did not 
escajie Skipping Rabbit; “ lun fond of 
playing with him because he is your little 
husband, and I want to make friends 
with the husband of the skipping one; 
he is so active, and kicks about his arms 
and legs so well. Does he ever kick his 
little squaw 1 I hope not! ” 

“ Oh, yes, sometimes,” returned the 
child. “ He kicked me la.st night because 
1 .said he was so like Efiglenose.” 

‘‘The little husband did well. A wooden 
chief so grand did not like to be com¬ 
pared to a poor young brave who has 
only begun to go on the war-]iatli, and 
has taken no scalps yet.” 

The mention of war-path and se.alps 
h;«l the ellect of quieting the poorchihrs 
tendency to rejiai'toe. She thought of 
her father and Little Tim, and became 
suddenly gjrave. 

i’crceiving and regretting this, the 
young Indian hastily changed the sub¬ 
ject of conversation. 

" The Pdackfoots,” he said, “ have heard 
imn h about the gi-eat ixilefucisl chief 
calhsl Leetil Tim. Does the skipjiing 
one know Lertil Tim 1” 

The .skipping one, whose good-humour 
was quite restorisl at the mere mention 
of Icr friend s name, saiil that she not 
only knew luiii, but loved him, and liiul 
been taught many things by him. 

" 1 suppose he taught you to speak 
and aet like the 2 >alefaced squaws i " said 
Ivigleno.se. 

“ 1 .uipiio.se he did,” retunied the child, 
with a laugh, “and Moonlight ludfied 
him. I’.ut p'-rh,a))s it is also bei',au.se 1 
have whiti' blooil ill iiic. My mother was 
' p.ilefaee.” 

lire ac.'cunts fc>r Skiiipiiig Rabbit 


being so ready to laugh, and so fond of 
fun,” said the youth. 

“ Was the father of Eaglenose a pale¬ 
face?” luskcd the child. 

“ No ; why 1 ” 

“ Because Eaglenose is as ready to 
laugh and as fond of fun as Skipping 
Ralibit, If his father was not a jtaleface 
he could not, I think, have been very 
reel.” 

What reply the youth would have 
miule to this we cannot tell, for at that 
moment scouts came in with tlie news 
that burtiilo had been seen grazing on 
the plain below. 

Instantly the bustle of preparation for 
the chase began. The women were or¬ 
dered to encamp and get ready to receive 
the meat. Scouts were sent out in 
various directions, and the hunters ad¬ 
vanced at a gallop. 

The region through which they were 
passing at the time was marked by that 
. lovely, undulating, park-like scenery 
j which lies in some parts bet'ween tlie 
; rugged slopes of the mountain range and 
I the level e.xpanse of the great prairies. 

Its surface was diversified by both kinds 
• of landscape, groups of trees, little knolls, 

1 stretches of forest, and occasional clifl's 
I being mingled with wide stretches of 

■ gr.assy plain, with rivulets here and 
. there to add to the wild beauty of the 
j scene. 

After a short ride over the level ground 
I the Blackfoots came to a fringe of wood- 
j land, on the other side of which they 
were told by the scouts a herd of bufliilo 
j liiul been .seen browsing on a vast sweep 
I of ojien plain. 

I Ruling cautiously through the wood 
they came to the edge of it and dis¬ 
mounted, while Bushing River and Eagle- 
I nose avanced alone and on foot to recon¬ 
noitre. 

■ Coming soon to that outer fringe of 
1 hushes, beyond whicli there was no cover, 
I they dropiied on hands and knees and 
I went forward in that manner until tliey 
, reached a spot whence a good view of the 
i bull'alo could be obtained. The black 
' eyes of tlie two Indians glittered, and 

the red of their bronzed faces deeixfiied 
I with emotion as they gaziul. And, truly, 
it was a sight well ciuciilated to stir to 
the very centre men whose chief business 
I of life w,as the chase, and whose priiici|ial 
duty was to procure fowl for their 
! women and children, for the wliole plain 
away to the horizon wits dotted with 
groups of those inonarchs of the wp.stern 
prairies. They were grazing quietly, as 
though such things as the rattle of guns, 
I the wliiz of arrows, the thunder of horse- 
, hoofs, and the yells of savages had never 
sounded in tlieir ears. 

The chief and the young brave ex- 
! changed iiiqne.ssive glances and retired 
I ill sei'peutine fashion from the scene. 

! A few minutes later and the entire 
hand of horsemen—some with liows and 
a few with guns—.stood at the outmost 
edge of tlie bushes that fringed the forest 
land. Beyond this there was no eover 
to oiiahle tIipiii toapjiroach nearer to the 
game without being sreii. so in'i'jiaration 
was made for a sudden dash. 

The huge rugged creatures on the plain 
eontiiuiefl to browse peiuefully, giving 
an occasional toss to their enoriiious 
manes, raising a head now and then, as 
if to make .sure that all was safe, and 
then continuing to feed, or giving vent 
Iz) a soft low of satisfaction. It .seemed 
cniel to di.sturb so much enjoyment ami 


serenity with the hirleous sounds of war. 
But man’s necessities must be met. 
Until Eden’s days return there is no 
deliverance for the lower animals. Vege¬ 
tarians may reduce their theories to 
Ijractiee in the cities and among uiilti- 
vat<*d fields, hut vegetarians among the 
Red men of the far west, or the .s<)uat 
men of the arctic zone, would either 
have to violate their princii>les or die ! 

As Rushing River had no principles on 
the subject, and wins not prepared for 
voluntary death, he gave a .signal to lii.s 
men, and in an instant every horse was 
elongated, with ears flat, nostrils dis¬ 
tended, and eyes flashing, wliile the riders 
bent low, and mingled their black locks 
with the flying manes. 

For a few seconds no .sound was heard 
save the inuttied thunder of the hoofs, at 
wliich the nearest bufl'aloes looked up 
with startled inquiry in their gaze. 
Another moment and the danger wa.s 
aiipreciate*!. Tlie mighty host went olT 
with ]iig-like clumsiness—tails up and 
manes tossing. Quickly the pace chaii;jed 
to de-siicrate agility as the pursuing 
.savages, unable to restrain themselves, 
relieveil their feelings ■with terrific yelks. 

As group after group of astonished 
animals became aware of the attack and 
joined in the mad flight, the thunder on 
the i>lains swelled louder and louder until 
it became one continuous roar—like the 
sound of a rushing cataract—a liovine 
Niagara 1 At first the buffaloes and the 
horses seemed well matcheil. but by 
degrees the superiority of the latter 
became obvious, as the savages drew 
nearer and nearer to the flying mass. 
Soon a putt' or two of smoke, a whi.stliiig 
bullet, and a whizzing arrow told tlmt 
the action had begun. Here and there a 
black siiot struggling on the plain gave 
stronger evidence. Then the hunters 
and hunted became mixed up, the shots 
and whizzing -were more frequent, the 
yells more terrible, and the slaughter 
tremendous. No fear now that Moon¬ 
light, and Skipping Rabbit, and Umqua, 
and all the rest of them, big and little, 
would not have plenty of juicy steaks 
and iiiarrow-boiies for many days to 
come ! 

Hut all this wa.s not accomplisUtsl 
without some damage to the hunters. 
Here and there a horse, having put his 
fiHit into a badger hole, was seen to con¬ 
tinue his career for a short sjiace like a. 
will'd or a shot hare, while his rider went 
ahead inde]X'ndeiitly like a bird, and 
alighted—anyhow 1 Such accidents, how¬ 
ever, seldom resulted in much damage, 
re<l skin being probably tougher than 
white, and savage bones less brittle than 
civili.sed. At all events nothing very 
.serious occurred until the plain was pretty 
well strewn with wounded animals. 

Then it was that Eaglenose, in his wild 
niiibitioii to become the best hunter of the 
tiilie, as well as the l>est warrior, singled 
out an old bull and gave chase to him. 
riiis was wanton us well as fmilish, for 
bulks are dangerous and their me.at is 
tough. What oaieil Eaglenose for that'? 
The spirit of Ills fatheis; was arvakened 
ill him (a had sjiirit, doul)tle.s.s), and his 
lilood was up. Besides, Rushing Rivi r 
was elose alongside of him .and several 
enniloiis braves were close behind. 

Eaglenose carried a how. Urging his 
.steed to the uttermost, he got clo.se up to 
till' bull. Fury was in the creature's 
little eyes, and madiu'ss in its tail. lieu 
a buffalo bull cocks its tail with a little 
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bend ill the mhlclle thei'eof, it is time to 
“ look out for squalls.” 

“ l^oes Eaglenose desire to hunt with 
Jus fathers in the luijipy liunting- 
grounds V’ iiiatU.*red Rusliing River. 

“ Kagleuose knows not fear,” returned 
tlio youtli, iKKUstfully. 

A}i he spoke he Jient his bow and dis¬ 
charged an arrow. He Jacked tlie jire- 
cisioii of Robin Hood. The shaft only 
gi'azed tlie bull’s shoulder, but that was 
enough. A Vesuvian explosion seemed to 
Jieave in liis capacious bosom and found 
vent in a furious roar. Round he went 
like an opera-dancer on one Jeg, and 
lowered Jus sliaggy liejul. Tlie liorse’s 
che.st went slap against it as might an 
• ocean-billow against a black rock, and tlie 
rider, describing a curve with a high 
trajectory, came lieavily doivii upon his 
eagle-nose. 

It was an awful crash, and after it 
the j)oor youth lay prone for a fe%v 
minutes with liis injured member in the 
dust — literally, for he hsul ploughed 
completely througli tlic superincumbent 
tui*f. 

Fortunately for poor Kaglenose, Rush¬ 
ing River carried a gun, with which he 
•shot the bull through the heart and gal¬ 
loped on. 8o did tlie other Indians. 
They w’ea'e not going to miss the sjiort 
for the sake of licl|)ing a fallen comrade 
to rise. 

When at last the unfortunate youth 
raised his liead lie presented an a])pear- 
ance whicli would liave justitied tlie 
change of liis name to Turkeycocknose, 
so severe was the etlect of his fall. 

Getting into a.sitting posture, the poor 
fellow at first looked dazed. Then, ol> 
serving sometliing between his eyes that 
was considerably larger than even he had 
been accustomed to, lie gently raised his 
hand to his face and touched it. The 
touch was painful, so lie desisted. Then 
he arose, remounted his stee<l, which stood 
close to liiiii, looking stupid after the 
concussion, and £olIowe<l the hunt, wliich 
by tliat time was on the horizon. 

Blit something worse \vas in store for 
anotJier member of tlie band tliat day. 
After killing the huflalo-buli, as before 
<ie.scribed, the chief Hushing River pro¬ 
ceeded to reloiul liis gun. 

Now it must Ixi known that in tlie days 
■we write of the firearms supplied to the 
Xor-west Indians were of very inferior 
quality. They were single, flint-lock 
guns, with blue-stained baiTels of a dan¬ 
gerously brittle character, and red- 
painted bi*ass-niounted stocks, that gave 
them tlie app(*arance of huge toys. It 
was a piece of tliis descrii>tioTi which 
Rushing River carried, and which he 
procewled to reload in the usual manner— 
that is, holding the gun under his left 
<irni, lie poured some jiow'der from a horn 
into his left palm ; this he poured from 
iiis palm into the gun, and, without wad¬ 
ding or ramming, dropped after the pow¬ 
der a bullet from his mouth, in which 
magazine he carried several bullets so as 
to be reiuly. Tlien, driving the butt of 
the gun violently against the pommel, 
so as to send the whole charge home and 
i.-iiuse the w'e.annu to ])rime itself, he 
n.iined at a buihuo and find. 

diarges thus loosely managed do not 
always go quite “home.” In this case 
the ball had stuck lialf w'ay down, and 
•^vhen the charge exploded tlu) gun burst 
•and i'arried away the little finger of the 
chiefs left hand. Hut it did more; a 
[)icco of the barrel struck the chief on 


the head, and he fell from liis horse as if 
he liad been shot. 

This catastrophe brouglit the hunt to a 
speedy close. The Indiana assembled 
round tlieir fallen chief with faces graver, 
if possible, than usual. They bound up his 
wounds as w^ell os they could, and made 
a rougli-and-reody stretcher out of two 
poles and a blanket, in which they car¬ 
ried him into camp. During the gi*ea.ter 
jiart of the .short journey he was nearly, 
if not quite, unconscious. When tliey at 
length laid liim down in his tent, his 
mother, altliough obviously anxious,* 
maintained the stern composure peculiar 
to her nu;e. 

Not so the captive Moonlight. Wlien 
•she saw the apparently dead form of 
Rushing River Civrried into his tent, 
covered with blood and dust, her par¬ 
tially white spirit w'os not to bo re- , 
strained. Slie uttered a sliarp cry, w’hich 
I slightly rousi^d the chief, and, .springing 
! to iiis side, went down on her knees and 
j .seized his hand. Tlie action was involun- j 
I tary and almost momentary. »She re¬ 
covered herself at once, and rose quickly, 

I as grave and apparently a,s unmoved as 
I the i*eddest of squaw.s. But Rushing 
I River had noted the fact, and divined 
j the cau.se. The gk*! loved him ! A new 
sensation of almost stem joy tilled his 
j heart. He turned over on his skle with¬ 
out a look or w ord to any one, and calmly 
w'ent to sleep. 

We have already said, or hinted, tliat 
Rushing River w'as a peculiar savage. 
He was one of those men—perhaps not j 
so uncommon os we think—who hold tlie < 
ojiinion tliat women are not made to be | 
mere beasts of burden, makers of moc- j 
casins and coats and menders of leggings, 
cooker.s of food, juid, generally, slaves of 
men. One consenueuce ^Yas that he could 
not bear the suodued looks and almost 
cringing gait of the Blackfoot belles, and 
had remained a baclielor up to the date 
of our story. 

He preferred to live with his motlier, 
wlio, by tlie w ay, was al.so an exception 
to the ordinary class of .squaws. She 
was rudely intellectual and violently self- 
assertive, though kind-hearted withal. 

That night, when his niotlier chanced 
to he alone in the tent, he held some im¬ 
portant conversation with her. Moon¬ 
light liappmied to be absent at a jumping- > 
jack entertainment with Skipping Rabbit 
in the tent of Eaglenose, the youth him¬ 
self being the performer in spite of liis 
nose ! Most of the other w'oiiien in the 
camp were at tlie place where the buftalo 
were being cut up and dried and con¬ 
verted into pemmican. 

“ Mother,” said Rushing River, who in 
reality Juul been more stunned than in¬ 
jured—excepting, of cour.si?, the little 
tiiigor, w’liica was indeed gone jxist re¬ 
covery. 

“ My son,” .siiid Urnqua, looking atten¬ 
tively ill the chiefs eyiis. 

'fliB eagle lias been brouglit down at 
last. Rusliing River will be the same 
man no more. He has been hit in his 
lieaH.” 

“I think not, niv son,” returned Um- 
(pia, looking soinewliat anxious. “ A piece 
of tlie bad gun struck the head of Rush¬ 
ing River, but his breast is sound. Fer- | 
haps he is yet stunned, and had better ! 
sleep again.” 

“ I want not sleep, mother,” replied the , 
chief, in less figurative language ; “ it is 
not the bursting guii tliat has wounded 
me, but a spear ot light, a inooiibeam.” 


“Moonlight! ” B.xclaiiiied Uiuqua, with 
sudden intelligence. 

“Even so, mother, Rushing liiver has 
at la.st found a mate in iioonlight.” 

“ ^ly son is wise,” said Urnqua. 

I “1 w’ill carry tlie girl to the camp of 
mine eneinj%” continued the chief, “and 
deliver her to her father.” 

“ My son is a fool,” said ITmqua. 

“ Wise, and a fool! can that be possi¬ 
ble, mother !” returned the chief, with a 
slight smile. 

“ Yes, quite possible,” said the w oman, 
promptly. “Man can be wise at oiio 
time, foolish at another—wise in one act, 
foolish ill another. 'J'o take Moou- 
liglit to your tent is wise. I love her. 
8)ie has brains. She is not like the young 
Blackfoot squaws wdio wag their Uuigiies 
without cciusing wlien they have nothing 
to say and never tliiuk—nrainle.ss ones I 
—fools ! Their talk is only about each 
other behind backs and feeding.” 

“The old one is hard uiwn the young 
ones,” said tlie chief, gravely ; “ not long 
ago I hciird the name of Urnqua issue 
from a wigwam. The voice that spoke 
was that of the mother, of Eagleno.se. 
Ru.sliing River listens not to sfjuaws^ 
tides, but he cannot stop liis ears. The 
words floated to him witli tJie smoke of 
their tire. They w ere, ' Umqua has been 
very kind to me.' 1 heard no more.” 

“ The mother of Eaglenose is not such 
a fool as the rest of them,” said Uinqua, 
in a .slightly sofUn* tone ; “ but wliy Joes 
my son talk foolishness aliout going to 
the tents of liis enemy, and giving up a 
girl who it is easy to see is good and w ise 
and true, and a hard worker, and 7iot a 
fooU” 

“Listen, mother. It is because Moon¬ 
light is all that you say, and much more, 
that I shall .seiul her home. Ik^sides, t 
have come to know* that the pnJeface who 
was shot by one of our braves is the 
Preacher who.se words went to my heart 
when I was a boy. I fnu-ft see liiiii.” 

“But Bounding Bull and Leetil Tim 
will certainly kill you.” 

“ iweetil Tim is not like the Red men,” 
returned the cliief ; “lie does not love 
revenge. My enemy Bounding Bull 
hunt.s with liim mueli, and lias taken 
some of his s))irit. I am a Red man. I 
love revenge*, bei^jiust* my fathers loved 
it, but tliereis .something witliin me that 
i.s not satistied with revenge. 1 w ill go 
alone luid unarmed. If tliey kill me 
they shall not be able to say tluit Uushiug 
River was a coward.” 

“ My son is weak ; his fall lia.s injured 
liim.” 

“Your son is strong, mother. His love 
for Moonlight has clianged liim.” 

“ If you go you will surely die, my son.” 

“ I fear not death, mother. I feel that 
wdthin me wliicli is stronger than death,” 
(IV be continued.) 


LITTLE GOt.S. 

M*h.\t are Little Goes? What a riili'nilous 
question to a.-'k 1 Every one knows (hat Little 
Go is the iianie given at Oxford ami Cam¬ 
bridge to the nnhlic examination, other¬ 
wise railed smalls, otlierwi.so re.-ponsitjus, 
berause ingenuous youth i/t jKirrt-soj/rofor/nu 
jr.yj<fndit --thni is, lia-s satisfarlorily answoriHl 
the questions jmt to him in tlie jmrvis. -And 
wlmt is the parvis? Well, the parvis i.s an 
upper room (Aer the ]K»rrli of a rhurtdi, juid 
tradition )oi.s it the examinntion for resixm- 
si<ins in old times wjus held in the p;Lr\i.s of 
St. Mary’.s, at O.xford, and that the iiaiuc h* 
suppOf>ed to be u corruption of i’ai'udiiso. 
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X f NTIL la(c ye.w tlie exhibiiions to Christ 
J Cliur(.*li, Oxl’onl, or to 'I'rinity, Cam- 
hri^U'C, Mere n|»en sr)1ely to tlie C^iieen’.s 
Scholars, hut tliose liave since l>ceii extended 
to the rest of the scIkm;!. Tiio aunual 
vacancies \v<mUl of course avera;'e ten. 

Sometimes, liowever, a .Iiinior Klection 
Mill iuiint)er fifteen, hut Mill tend to l)€coine 
less iluring the three years ]»efore they 
tiecoine seniors. The head hoy wlio passes 
into college is exeinid from all fagging, ami 
eventually lieeunies captain of the seliool at 
the beginning of his louitli year. He is 
called ** Liberty boy ” for Ids lirst year in 
college. 

Tlie next three are “Monitors,” an office 
which Ls in many M ays no sinecure. Upon 
them devolves tlie reading of prayers up 
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atic fagging more than to say that mc arc 
I staunch supporters of it. Si jMrra /fret com- 
jjoHcrc matjfus, it has many jxiints in com¬ 
mon M’ith a military life, and may therefore Ije 
y.'^aid to he a hcueHcial jireparatory training, 
j Of all the events of the year at West¬ 
minster “ the Play’s the tiling.” The prepa¬ 
ration of this commences as soon as the school 
reassembles in Septeinlier. 

All the upper forms take up Terence or 
Plautus, botli for translation and reiietition. 

The parts are ciioeen, and the Mliole play 
managed in St. Peter’s College. 

None of tlie other boys have a voice in tlie 
matter, and are, moreover, kept in the pro- 
foundest ignorance of the pre^iarations made 
witliin dormitory. The individual parts are 
chosen by the seniors and third election-s, 


OOLS. 


of tlie dormitory M itli a team of horses hchiiut 
them—for obvious reasons. 

The advance lieiug sounded by tiie heel of 
a hoot upon a large l»atli, tlie leaders on hotlb 
sides mounted ihidr cdiariols and Mere* 
puslied amid yells at a frightful pace toMards^ 
their opponents. 

This amusement usually lia<l disastrous^ 
effects. The Ijodsteacls met Mitli a crash 
and often stood uj) on end for a brief moment, 
M'hile hloMs Mere interchanged Mith spirit, 
sometimes on the Hoor. 

Long before a complete victory could l>€s 
gained by either shle, the <loor M ould ojien 
from the master s house ami he would aj)|»ear 
ujMjn tlie scene, muttering “millions of 
niLschief.” 

The Mreck took .some time to clear auay. 
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school and the management of tlie under 
election’s rooms during evening prep. The 
important function of “tanning’' is also a 
blanch of the monitors authnrity. 

Various offence.-? of the juniors have to lie 
punished in a summary, not to say painful 
manner. 

Four cuts of a three-foot cane upon occa- 
.‘'ions do a Morld of grwid in ujiholding 
autlioritv, and act as a set off against the 
use of forbidden fniits, sucii as hot Mater, 
etc. 

So much Is “tanning” an accepted form 
of punishment that tlie masters them.selves 
Mill sometimes comiilain to the monitors 
about various otiences of the juniors Mitli a 
riunark that “ it ought to be taken notice of.” | 
Many a lime and oft have a string of ten or 
tM’elve boys Wen standing rea«ly to l»etanne<l 
in the order of tlieir election for j>ersis(ing in 
the singing of some roystering chonis after 
being Marned by the captains junior to 
“ stop that bea.'itly roM*.” 

It Mill be out of place here to enter upon 
the controversy about the subject of system- 


Mho generally agree among themselves not 
to clasli M'itli each other. Tliey are then 
tried by the head master, and eitlier accepted 
or rejected. 

Should too tall a hoy M ith a decidedly bass 
voice select the part of the heroine or lier 
nurse, an alteration has to l>c made bv the 
imi-ster, and the youthful aspirant gently re- 
mindeti of his too pronounced masculine 
qualities. 

The plav half is an exceedingly jolly one. 
ToMaru.stfieendof NovemWrall tlie “houses ’ 
— i.c., cubicles at the upi>er end of dormitory 
—are removed, leaving the entire room fjuite 
open preparatory to the erection of the stage, 
seat.s, and gallery. 

The lirst evening after tliis change Mas 
ahvays an exciLse for a general “ divarslian.” 
A footliall Ma.s sometimes introduced and 
sjorited games M'ere carried on. 

Later in the evening cliariot races M ith the 
small iron liedsteads led to further havoc. 
Tlie charifiteers were armed M'ith liolsters or 
singlc-stick-s. Sides l>eing chosen, six or 
seven bedsteads M'ere draMn up at earh eml 


M’hereas the wounded often walked upon the 
“dot and carry' one” principle for a Meek 
afterwards. 

I l'iK>n tlie first evening after the erection 
of the stage anotlier amusing scene Mas iii- 
variahlv enacted. 

All the juniors hail to scramhle under the 
stage ujxin their hamls and knees, mMIc the 
second election, armed M-itli knotted toM-cls, 
stood in a roM’ by the footlights and let fly 
at the craMiing juniors. 

Tlie first Ixjy through grd off .scot free, 
hut the otliers usually received one or tMo 
riijw from the toMel. 

The great consolation to this uncomfort¬ 
able ordeal M-as tlie kiioMle»lge that in the 
folloM-iug year the luxurious places al*o\e 
I the stage M ould fall to tlieir lot. M liile juniors 
yet uuknoM-n Mould he their viotim.s. 

Later on in the tenu, rehe.irsal.s of the 
play took place Wfore the masters. Tlieso 
I Mere ahvays the greatest fun. Tlie dHnft ^ 

' the lieroinc M'a.s a matter of many ilifferemw 
of opinion among the ina.sters, mIio mouM 
volunteer little suggestions ns to her deport- 

























mient, reniimlin*; her that it was not quite 
ladylike to take quite such lou;; steps, nor 
to Ije always a]»pavently seekin;' for jiockets 
in which to "et rid of lier hands. 

One old master’s ;ii'eat idea of elegant 
feminine action was that of smoothing back 
the hair from the foreliead, and he seriously 
advise<l the lx»y heroine to watch his bisters 
M’hile iu front of a glass. 

This gave rise to a grawl deal of merriment, 
and the nickname of Susan (which we found 
out was his lister’s name) stuck to him for 
ever after. 

About the first week in Decemlxir it Ls tlie 
custom for the under elections to bring out a 
farce, wliicli tliey rehearse privately for 
weeks previously. 

The day after the scenery is completed 
.and the footlights in j>erfect order this per¬ 
formance takes jtlace. j 

Tlie upper elections keep out of dormitory j 
all the earlier i>art of the evening, so as to 
remain in perfect ivnovance of the prepara¬ 
tion. Tlie farce takes place between “ lock 
hours,” and usually occupies about fifty 
minutes. 

False hair, dre.sses, and other stage re¬ 
quisites are liired for the occasion, and the ^ 
i>criormance is always voted a succe-ss. 

After tlie curtain falls the “ ea]i ’’ is taken 
roimd, and florins or half-crowns are lil)eially 
given, whicli is divided among the actors. 1 

The real ]*lay is nei-formed three times, I 
the last night generally liciiig the 20th or 21.st j 
•uf Decemlier. ! 

Tickets are sent round to all celel»rated 
'‘Old M'estminsters,” who for the most part 
Qiiake a jKiint of attending. 

A sumptuous supper in held l*y the Queen’s 
J^cholars after tlie third ijerformaiice, which 
lasts far into the small liours of the morn¬ 
ing. 

Only .seniors are allowed to introduce 
guests, who mufit l>e Old Westminsters. 

Sneec.he.s are maile and songs are sung to 
deafening choru.scs. 


I ixiXT talk much about tlicm, 

It wearies and aimovs 
To hear a mother prating 
Abo\it hetpriviou^i boys! 

I di»n't Inilieve my laddies 
All other lads excel ; 

I know they liave their failings,— 
Though these I do not tell. 


Sometimes their strange vagaries 
Perjilex my woman's brain ; 
Sometimes in wilful folly 
They tug against the rein ; 

But still my heart in jiatieuce 
And hojie is well possessed: 

I know for all my lalnjurs 
One day I shall be blcwse<l. 


I spread their j>icturcd faces 
In sequence on my knee, 

Where they liavc lain as balacs, 
And played wlien they were wee. 
I gaze—they seem to gather, 

As tlicn, around my cliair; 
hear their infant voices, 

I touch llicir sunny hair. 


The Soy’^ Own Taper. 


Xo matter what noise is made, no inter¬ 
ference from the masters is thought of. 

I The actors are hamisomelv paid from the 
proceeds of the “cap,” wliicfi amounts some- 
. limes to over illi50. When King William iv. 

I attendeil the play he gave a hundred guineas, 
j What pretty tilings must have been said of 
. him at the filay supper that night! 

I The term Isiginuing in January and last- 
I ing until Whitsuntble is the one most es- 
j jiecially devoted to work, 

I The seniiirs have their examination before 
tlicm for election to Oxford or Cambridge, 
j The three fimt go to Christchurch, Oxford, 
ami the tliree otliers to Trinity, Cambridge. 

: The Oxford scholarships are tlie nujst valu- 
! able. It would he almost jios.sil)lo for the 
j hea<l Ik>v to maintain himself at tlie univer¬ 
sity witfiont cost to his parents if he carried 
off everything. These schohu'ships last for 
three years at eillier university. 

A few word.s njustlxj sai<l uinm the subject 
of education at Westmiustcr. This is almost 
entirely cla,s.sical. 

The school has no ino<lem side to it, as 
have Clieltenham, Clifton, and othei's. 

No one will find in an old Westminster 
Isiy a fluent linguist of French or Oerman. 
Karely also does one distinguish himself in 
mathematics, although these of course are 
exceetUngly well taught. 

Classics, however, are the chief cemsidera- 
tion, and many brilliant names could Ini 
mentioned who fij-st learnt tutttw in front of 
the rude oak desks of W'estiniuster school- 
hkhu. 

Uf buildings Iwlonging to or connected 
with Westminster tlie college liall stamls 
first. Here it is where all the Queen’s 
Scliolaiu have their nie/ils. Huge black oak 
tables, said to have been made from the 
jaeces of wreck of the Spanisli Armada, are 
ranged along the sides. During Convocation 
this hall is given up to the Deans, while 
Jeni.salem Cliamlicr i.s made use of by the 
boys for ten days on end. 


4§5 


The smell of meat frizzle.s anti buttered 
toast contrasts strangely with lliat of iho 
cedar wainscoting. 

The entire scliool, with the exception of 
the home boarders, attend two services in 
the Abbey every Suiidav, where they occupy 
seats in the cboir. Tliey do not Imve to 
a.-'.sist iu any musical capacity, this being 
j left to the choristers alone. 

l.,ike moat jmblic .schools, Westminster has 
a fair amount of slang i>eculiar to itself. 
Thus. St. Vincent’s Square is termed “ up 
fields;” aiiytliing to do with rowing is 
“water;” a .street Ikiv Is a “ ski,” wlience 
“skyish ” means caddish ; a hard worker is 
a “muzz.” The sanatorium is “Saign’s.” 
The lavatories “ Wav.” The college aervanls 
“Johri-s.” The cuincles “liouses.” Tlie 
studies “Isixes.” The silver drinking cups 
“ Florcats.” The intervals when the college 
•iloors are closed between scliool and .supper 
are femied “ lockers,” a contmetion of look 
hours. The list of absentees is the “ locker 
billa saint’s day falling on a Monday is 
‘calle4l a “Sat sun mon ” from the fact of 
Monday then being a whole lioliilay. 

A “ substance ” is a boy apixnntcd to look 
after any newcomer for the first >veek up 
school, showing him where to get hi.s liooks 
and assisting him generally. The new hoy 
is in return called the “shadow:” Castiga- 
thm from tlie head master is a “handing,” 
that from a monitor is a “ tanning.’' To fie 
e.xpelled from the.sch<K>l is to lie “bunked.” 
A crowd or s<piasli is a “greaze.” Tlie 
senior who presides at evening jireparation is 
“Moncham,” a contiactum of monitor of 
chamlxftrs. The boy who infonns eacli cla^-s 
that scluKil hours are over either in the words 
“.Sonuit liora,” or “Sesijui e.st diiodecima, ’ 
is called “ Monos,” a contmetion of “Moni¬ 
tor ostium,” from his standing at school doors 
to listen for the Al»l>ey clock to strike. Big 
Ben is regarded as an iunovatiou iu this 
resjiecL 

(Tc be undi:(i:d.) 


fBg Sons. 

Tlie eldest—grave and silent, 

AVlio laid his boyhood down 

Ami took life’s dreary burden 
Instead of [daytime's crown ; 

■Who quietly and bravely, 

Though still a child in years, 

Assumed the [dace beside me 
And .stayed my widow’s tears. 

j 

And next—my Idue-eyed sailor, 

Wlio comes and goes at will; 

Bobust in soul and sinew, 

And teiider-liearted still. 

■Wiio weam with careless courage 
His life ujion the foam ; 

M ho leave.s his best aflection 
Fast anchored in his liorne. 

Tlie third—lie walks sedately 
Along the “given line.” 

Oil ! eyes 1 lost, my darling, 

Look througli those eyes of tliine. 

Thy sister's gentle .spirit, 

Tliy father's patient soul. 

Have Wended with thy Being,— 

I’liy symjiathies control. 


Then comes, with thoughtful forehead, 
And falcon glance, and fun, 

The boy who “ in hot water” 

Is yet my \vise.st .«un ! 

The lir.st in eager action, 

Tlie last to Turn, or “ tell,” 

At once a .source of trouble, 

Uf joy and ['lide as well. 

And this—liie youngest, brimming 
With mirth and melody, 

JIc came in hour of anguish 
A ray of heaven to me. 

Ah, son of deepest sorrow, 

1 thank the (lod who gave, 

M'ho bade so bright a floweret 
To blos.som from a grave. 

My boys '—they are not [lerfect, 

1 am not motlier-bliud ; 

They sometime^ cost me sufl’ering, * 
They're often “on my mind,'’ 

1 dream alM>ut their Future, 

I dw«‘ll upon tlieirl’ast, 

1 work lor them l»elieving 
Bev aid will come at last. 

II wonder 
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I woniler if their fatlier. 

Who loft lliem with me wlien 
They were such little children, 
Can see them grow to men. 


A GOOD deal of fun is now l)oing had hy 
Uie l>ovs of America with the ring 
foj), the said ring top l>eing one of the ea.'^iest 
tilings to make imaginable. Herewith we 
give it in its smallest size. It is simply a 
Hat ring alsmt an eiglith of an inch thick, 
with two nicks on op|>osite sides. Such a 
circle can lie easily cut out of a piece of deal 
or cigar-hox wood, cedar as it is usually ! 
called, mahogany ns it really is. And ns | 
llie central hole neeil not l»e cut, the making ^ 
of such a disk need not occupy ten minutes. 
And, in fact, a penny nicked with a tile will 
answer every purpose to liegin with. 

The strange tiling al>out the ring top i.s 
that it is spun with the legs, the hands 
haring very little to do with it. A piece of 
string nl>out a yard long has its op])o»ite 
eud.s tied together, and into it are slipped 


I pray that God my Fatlier, 

Who .riiares our human joys, 

Will watch the way around them, 
And bless me in my boys. 

J. M. E. S. 


I tlie legs to about the level of the lK>ot top. I 
I The legs are then kejd apart in cat’s cradle | 
; fiushion, and the top lieing placed ujiright in ^ 
I the centre has the string put in each nick, 
and it is twisted round and round until the 
.string will twist no more. The legs are then 
pressed ajiart, the string untwisted, and the 
ring is shot out and sent rolling along the 
lloor straight and true for tremendous dis¬ 
tances. 

The game is played by two or more, who * 
stand at opposite eii<ls of the room, and firing 
together attempt to strike each other on the | 
way, the top going farthest before the col¬ 
lision being the winner of the course. Kings | 
three or four inches in diameter can thus be ’ 
sent trundling at liigli speeds and with ! 
tonishing accuracy of aim, the essentials i 
j being that the string should be round and 


not cling to the nicks, ami the ring should 
not lie too large to prevent iU slipping otl 
readily. 

In one of the American scientific journals 
just to hand tliere i.s an illustration of some 
half dozen l>oy.s straddling nlxmt a school¬ 
room shooting these rings along in a wj>n<ler 
fill way, and wo tliink that sucli a dcvelop- 



mentof the ordinary* “ buzzer " might be M’itli 
the attention of any Imy in search of a 
sensation. (.>f cfiurse they can be shot by the- 
linnds as well .as tho feet, nnd anything cir¬ 
cular, duly nickeil, such as curtain rings,, 
canister lids, l>ox tops, toy wheels, and leaden 
dumps, could Iss presscMl into tlie service, due- 
rcganl being paid to the fact that the hcarier 
the material the greater the momentum and 
the farther and the straighter it will go. 


THE KING TOP. 


A G E E A T MISTAKE: 

A STOKY OF ADVENTl'KE. 

By Tf!E Key. T. S. Millington*, 

Author of *‘Throiijh Fire and Through Water,’' '‘Some of Our FeXloves," etc., etc. 


B efore I go farther I must here 
make mention of two other sor¬ 
ties which took place, tlie first of them 
about three weeks later than the one 1 
hav(' already described. Ducrot was 
again in command ; and the troops with 
tlicir usual bravery gained some advan¬ 
tages ; but the weatlier was bitterly cold 
and the troops liad little or no protection 
against it. In one night nine liiindred of 
them were frostbitten ; and when they 
ought to have entrenchetl themselves by 
throwing up eai tliworks, the ground was 
frozen as hard as iron, and it was imi>os- 
siide to break into it. They could not 
therefore hold the i)o.siti<)us wlucli they 
hiul taken, liut returned to Paris in 
despair. 

\ et one more effort was made, though 
with reduced numbers, and those more 
or less disheartened ; and this time it 
was to the east of the city. I did not see 
it, for rea.sons wliich I will pre.sently ex¬ 
plain, but Andy was there and told me 
all about it. 

It wa.s on the 19th of January ; a hun¬ 
dred thousand men in three different 
lUvisiou.s marched out, and were to have 
ojTerated together against the enemy ; 
but a thick fog covered everything and 

f irevcnted the several bodies from com- 
uuing in the way proposed. At first the 
French, lighting with their usual resolu¬ 
tion, g iined some atlvantages, and the 
Germans fell back and defended them- 


CHAPTER X.XXI,—MORE FIGHTING. 

selves from behind their earthworks, I 
waiting for reinforcements. j 

Then the French ought to have pressed 1 
on; but again, “some one had blundered.” ! 
Ducrot was not up with his force as lie j 
ought to have been. What could have 
become of him ? Tlie whole army corps 
had been on foot since three o’clock in | 
the morning, and they had only about; 
.seven miles to march. But'they had loKt \ 
ihc ’ir way in the ! j 

I should have tliought they miglit have 
found some one to show them the way I 
blindfold through their own suburbs and j 
along their own roads. But the Germans, 
who nad excellent maps, seeme<] to know 
better how the land lay tlian the French I 
did. 

Soldiers of the line, mobiles, national 
guards, all alike fought with the greatest 
bravery; but to no purpose. Niglitcame 
on, and there was iiotliing for it but to 
lead the troops back again to Paris, to be 
sliut ui> as before in the hunger-stricken 
city. Of the numlier of killed and 
wounded in these three sorties I can give ! 
no idea : but it was so great that after 
the third and last Trocliu was obliged to 
beg for Jill armi.stice of two davs in order 1 
to bring in the wviunded aiu^ burv tho 
dead. GreJit trencho.s were opened, and 
tlie dead laid in them in rows, and the 
strings of ambulance waggons crowded 
with writhing victims which passed i 
through the streets, came and went iiices- | 


santly. Cargoes of wounded men werr* 
also brought in by the steamers on tin* 
Seine, and landed at the quays, so that 
Paris resembled one large hospital. 

Yet all this suffering and slaughter wa?^ 
in vain. The men behaved Jike heroes ; 
but there was no chance for them in tin* 
fjvce of overwhelming numbers; and 
their generals seemed to have no settliKl 
plans, or none th.at they could carry out. 
Bismarck said of them, 

“Tlie persons who make these attacks, 
here one time and there another, seem to 
me like a Frencli dancing-master who is 
leading a qujidrille and shouting to his 
pupils, now ‘Right!’ now ‘Left!’ 

“ ‘ Follow whero I lead tlie dance, 

Here retire, there advance; 

Now to this ifdc, now to that, 

Like the tail of our cat.' ** * 

Yes, tliere were true heroes among all 
cliisses of tho French: “Jlourir pour la 
patrio” WHS no idle sentiment witli them, 
ilueh ms one may hinient and condemn 
their readiness to engage in war from 
motives of ixilicy, aml)iti‘'ii, or revenge, 
it is impossible not to admin: the hrave 
and persevering efforts they made to 


Ms commferc, qnand je danse, 

Mon cotillon viit-ll blen? 

II va de ci, il va do lA. 

Coinme la queue de noire chat.** 
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fleliver their country from the invjiclers. 
Frenchmen have ahvays been a little too 
eager iu the ^rsuit of what they call 
“la gloire.” There wius, to my mind, 
more real glory, more honour, gained by 
them in tlie patient, persevering defence 
of Paris than in all the wars they ever 
waged, however successfully, in tiie height 
of their pride and power, for the mere 
sake of victory ana fame. But it was 
fi'om beginning to end a great mistake / 


CHAPTER XXXII.—CAPvRIED OFF. 

I WAITED with impatience a reply to my 
letter to Dr. Woolley. I was glad that 
1 Iiad sent it, yet as the time drew near 
when, as I calculated, it would be possible 
for me to receive an answer, I could not 
help feeling very anxious. Mr. Lestrange 
came frequently to our room, and though 
he did not know tliat I had writti.m, 
seemed for some reasipn or other to be 
expecting or hoping that I should have 
something fresh to tell him about “Archi¬ 
bald.” Now that he had confided in me 
I M'as a kind of connecting link between 
himself and his son. He could talk to 
me about him, and it seemed to be the 
chief or only pleasure of his solitary, 
darkened life to do so. 

If only he hacl known what I knew— 
what 1 might have to tell him when the 
next pigeon-post slioiild arrive ! 

But the pigeons hml failed lately, and 
there luul been, no letters brought into 
Pa^is for many days. The Prussians, it 
wjLs said, had iTOj>orted a number of 
hawks from their own country^ which 
were let loose as soon as a pigeon ap¬ 
peared in the air, and brougnt the un¬ 
nappy me.ssenger to the ground with liis 
despatches in his tiiil-coat pocket. All is 
fair ill war, the^y say, but this persecution 
of the French pigeon by the German hawk 
was terribly annoying for those among 
us wlio waited anxiously for news from 
home. 8oine one proposed to train the 
eagles in the Jardin des Plantes to fly 
aloft and do battle with the haw-ks, but 
that was more easily said than done, 
liesides which, eagle.s were not thought 
much of iu Paris just then. It was doubt¬ 
ful wdietlier any of them luwl been suffered 
to survive, or whetlier they hful not been 
decapitated like their stone images on 
the public buildings. 

But it was probably tlie cold weather 
that checked the return of tlie pigeons, 
and they lost their way, like Ducrot’s 
army, in the fogs wliich prevailed at that 
se^fusoii. I have been told that pigeons 
have to use tlieir eyes like otlier tra¬ 
vellers, and only find their way back to 
any plac*e wliicli they liave left by ob¬ 
serving the features of the landscape 
over whicli they pass and bearing tlie 
chief ])oints iu their memory : tliough 
how that can be when they are carried 
off in liallooTis, and .set at liberty fifty or 
a humlred miles away, I cannot under¬ 
stand. It cannot be by observation and 
riieinory alone, for sw’nlloivs and other 
birds of passage have no landmarks to 
guide them across the seas, and they do 
not carry a imiriiiePs coinpa.ss with them 
like the ship.s. 1 suppose it is by instinct. 
That is wliat everyWly says. But wdiat 
is instinct*? Oh, instinct is—instinct, a 
sort of gift, like reason, only, of course, 
of a mucli lower kind, and more suited to 
the brutes wliich have no other guide. 
Yes, instinct is—“ instinct, don’t you 
know?” 

Well, it may be a lower kind of gift; 


but I never heard of any reasoning per¬ 
son going from one place to anotner, 
straight as a line, in an unknown coun¬ 
try, without any one to guide Jiim. But 
dogs and cats and foxes will do that as 
well as pigeons and swallows. 

Anyhow, the carrier-pigeons could not 
find their way through a fog any more 
than the French leaders could, ana we in 
Paris were deprived of all communication 
with the outer world in consequence. 

Still we could send out messages and 
messengers by the balloons, as long at 
least as there was gjis to be had or coal 
to make it of. The latter liml become 
very scarce, and it seemecl probable that 
the balloon post would have to be 
stopped soon, unless the siege were 
raised. It was only a question of time. 

I had written a second letter to Dr. 
Woolley in my impatience, and was 
anxious to be present at the departure 
of the balloon which was to carry it. I 
was still admitted to the postal bureau 
and to tlie balloon grounds by favour of 
some of the officials. I had only to hold 
up my left hand and to show the gap 
between my remaining fingers, and there 
were few or them who would not recog¬ 
nise me witli a smile and answer kindly 
the appeal. 

The Neapolitans have what they call a 
charm to preserve them from “ the evil 
eye,” whatever that may mean. They 
thrust out the hand with the thumb and 
two middle lingers doubled down ; ladies 
and gentlemen also carry tliis device 
wrought in gold or coral upon their 
watch-guards. My hand was just like 
one of those charms, and it seldom failed 
to propitiate any pei*sons who knew its 
history, however surly or ill-tempered 
they might otherwise have been. It was 
for me a veritable defence against an 
evil eye. 

But my occupation at the post-office 
was to some extent gone. For, instead 
of having the messages which came by 
pigeon-^wst copied by hand from tlie 
screen as formerly, the practice now was 
to re-photograph them on a sheet of 
aper. The printed matter wliich luul 
een reduced at Tours by photography 
was enlarged again by the same means, 
and the several letters or mes.sjigas being 
divided, were sent to tlieir destination 
in fac-simile. Thus the scissors ha<l 
come to be used instead of the pen (a 
process which goes on, I am tola, very 
extensively in other branches of litera¬ 
ture), and a knowledge of English was 
no longer necessary for the task, for all 
languages are alike to the sun, and it 
mattered not whether the messages were 
in Greek or Hebrew, French or German, 
Arabic or Hindo.stanee, they weix* tran¬ 
scribed without the slightest error or 
delay. 

I lieljied, nevertheles.s, to iwldress the 
messfiges, and made myself useful in a 
variety of ways, and earned a few sous 
now and then to eke out the money 
which the good ladies Imd collected for 
me, and wliich was now reduced to a very 
low ebb. 

The lialloon in which I was now par¬ 
ticularly interested was to be dispatclied 
early in the morning, that it might pass 
over the Prussian camp before daylight. 

I saw it already half-filled ■with gfis. 
swaying to and fro in the breeze, aiul 
bending over towards the west. If the 
wind would only hold in that direc¬ 
tion a favourable voyage might be anti¬ 
cipated. Although some hours must 


elapse before the ascent, I tliouglit it 
best, having obtained admission, to re¬ 
main on the spot, and lay dow'ii on a 
bench in one of the waiting-rooms. It 
was always a fine sight to witness, and I 
did not wish to lose it; besides wliich 
there was a fire of coals in the room, tlie 
like of which I had not seen for many a 
day, and I spent a good deal of tlie "in¬ 
terval sitting before it and listening to 
the men talking and ai’guing togotlier 
about the war. I could understand 
French by this time almost as well as 
Eimlish, and speak it too. 

They were conversing gloomily about 
the prospects of the siege, an<l I am sorry 
to say, abusing my countrymen, chiefly 
because it was well known that wo had 
always believed and said that Paris w'oiild 
not be able to hold out against the 
Prussians. The French generals were no 
match for the Germans; that was ad¬ 
mitted, but the people were not to l)e 
conquered. The men, the women, even 
the children would shed the last drop of 
their blood before they would yield to 
“ces messieurs Ik.” 

“Ces messieurs la” was the climax of all 
they had to say about the Prussians ; in 
that polite expression all tlie abuse and 
hatred to which they gave vent seemed 
to be summed up. And tlion the old 
formula which had been posted upon the 
walls of Paris, and repeateil from every 
lip, was again paraded, “Not a stone of 
our fortresses, notauinchof ourterritory,” 
with the addition sometimes, “not a sou 
of our treasure.” 

But it was not spoken with the same 
coiitidonce as foimierly ; and those who 
lieard it received it m gloomy silence. 
Even the more recent proclamation of 
Trochu, “Le gouvenieur de Paris ne 
capitule pas ” (the Governor of PaH.s will 
never capitulateX excited but little en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Morning drew near. There was a .stir 
and bustle outside. ^I. Jacques, as he 
was called, the old sailor whose acquaint¬ 
ance I had made at the balloon factory, 
came into the room. He had been chosen 
to conduct this balloon, and asked me 
jokingly whether I would go with him. 
How gladly would I liave answered 
“Yes;” but of course it was out of the 
question. It was an eager and a nipping 
air that found its way into the waiting- 
room when the door was opened, and 
Jacques ha^l his pea-jacket on, and wa.s 
smoking his last pipe. Smoking was 
forbidden on the quartei’-deck, lie said, 
pointing to the car of tlie balloon. It 
would not be safe in case of an escape of 
gas. But no matter ; the breeze, if cold, 
was from the right quarter. I thought 
of the old saying: 

“ When the wind is In the east 
'Tis good for neither ro.an nor be.ast ;** 

but it ivas good for Paris, and good for 
me, anxious as we wei*e to reli(*ve our 
home-sick hearts by even a dozen lines 
of writing, on an eighth of an ounce of 
paper, to our friends outside. The 
iialloon was full, rnuly to ascend, held 
down by strong cords to tlie ground, and 
loaded -with weiglits wliich were to he 
cast out as soon as the voyageurs should 
step in. If I had harl money enough to 
pay for a passime in tliat ship of tlie air, 
so soon to sail forth on her perilous 
voyage, I would have spent it to my 
last sou ; and yet, on second tlioiiglits, 
no! I could not have left my friend 
Andy, still weak and wanting care 
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and iiourisliment. Even now lie might 
lie lying awake, wondering why I 
had not returned, and fearing lest some 
evil might have happened to me. Xor 
could I have thrown ujwn him the ter- 
rihle task of communicating to Mr. 
Lestrange the fatal news concerning his 
son which might arrive now 
at any time. 

But if only circumstances 
ha<l permitte<l, if Jacques 
could have made his offer 
to take me as “ cahin- 
boy” seriously, and I could 
have accepted it, what a 
delight to Kte]> in, to 
see tha cords cast od'. 


“ I am the pilot this voyage,” Jacques 
answered. 

Is everything ready 1 ” some one else 
askisl. “ The pigeons, where ai-e they 1 " 
The pigeons were at hand in a wicker 
cage, which was quickly attached to the 
outside of the car. The mails and, last 


work of the car ; the chief ropes ha<l 
been unloosed, and the huge machine was 
held down only by a group of men hang¬ 
ing to it. 

At length the word was given. lAchez 
tout! 

Just at that instant a messenger was 


* I clung on with the inetinct of terror 


and then mount up — up — up —aw.ay 
from this terrible, hunger-stricken, fever- 
haunted city—up—up—up—and to see it 
no more ! 

“ How is the wind 1 ” one of the pas- 
sengpis asked. 

” Bight aft,” B.aid Jacques. 

“ Bather stmng i.situoti” 

“ I'Vesli. that's " 

“.\n-youthe( ■■teur?'' 


of all, the fJovemment despatches ar¬ 
rived, and then all was renily. 

The sky overhead was dark, almost to 
blackness ; but that was due proliably to 
the glare from the lamps lielow, which 
had been lavishly displayed for this 
' occasion. The iwissenges's—there were 
j two of them besides .\I. Jacques—liud 
taken their jdaces, only their heiuls and 
1 .shoulders being visible above the wicker- 


seen approaching out of 
the gloom, running at full 
speial along the platform and 
calling out, “Stop ! Stop ! ” 
My hand was on the car, 
and I threw my arm over 
the. e<lge of it and clung to 
it to hold it down. Others 
spr.ing forwaixl with the 
same intention, but too late. 
The huge machine rose ns 
with a leajifrom the ground, 
carrying me with it, my 
feet dangling in the air. 

For just one instant I did 
not understand what had 
happened. 1 knew that 
I the balloon was off, and that my effort to 
1 detain it had been in vain ; but not 
realising the quickne.ss of the ascent, I 
I w!is on the point of letting go, when I 
saw th.at the lights woiv: already far 
; below me, and even the roofs of the 
I buildings left behind, so I clung on with 
! the instinct of terror, unable to speak, 

I scarcely to breathe. 

I (To bt ) 
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AMONG THE WILD FLOWEES. 

By \V. J. Gordon, 

AxUhor of ** BtrVulaij Flouxrg^' “ Brilith Orchids,'' etc,, etc. 
PART III. 



T he first j^eat onlcr in our next division is 
the lA‘.;'uincs, (he jK}a tribe, coininisinj' 
the broom, the clovei^, and all ^>lants 
having hutterfly s!ui})ed llowers. To it lie* 
lougH the furze, or ratlier tiie furzes, tor “ tlio 
furze ie always in season,” liecause it is in 
<lu|>lica.te, one furze taking up tlie running 
■when the other leaves oft'. On many of the 
oouiinons grows the pretty restharrow willi 
roey blooms on its hard spilcy stems, (jenista, 
the dyers weed, a niisenible starvod-Iooking 
furze, is said to bo the original planta genista 
“that named a house of kings.” Of tlie 
enuiller legumes the brightest is the golden 
lotus, wliich grows so luxuriantly on the Gor- 
nish cliffs, aaid tliere c<intra.sts so well with 
the deep blue of the sky. This is the flower 
tiiat children call “ahoes and stockings.” 


Plums, cherries, sloes, apples, pears, rasp* 
l>e!Ties, strawlierries, an<i hla< kl>enies all l»e- 
, long to the Itosaeea*: they are known l)esl hy 
tlieir fruits * To this rose order also belong the 
; meadowsweet, the white, mealy, almond- 
scentcil Ismlerer of ditches and brooks; the i 
I cinquefoils, one of which, the tormentil, 1ms j 
four ]>etals, and bears the tiny yellow bios- [ 
I soms tliat are so thick on the uplands; and 
! also the agrimony that carries its small . 
j yellow flowers on a long spire of green. [ 

I The rosy willowlieibs that crowd tlie banks : 
j of the npiier Thames belong to the Una- | 
gracea*, as docs also the evening ]>rimroBe | 
that grows wilil on the Lancasldre sands. 
Aii<»tlicr plant of (he watery places is the 
puijile loosestrife, Lt/f/irum which 

j beam a huge spike of bloom. Of the stone- 


crops and houseleeks we ne€<l say but little ; 
ana the saxifrages, such as Ixindon pride and 
its congeners, are only just worth mention. 
The I'mljellifenc are a most important group, 
but to distinguisli them witiiout elalx>rate 
diagrams would i>e imjjossiblo: llie general 
form of tlie mass of tiny blooms is well 
known. To this order liclongs the Xanders, of 
whicli we have a specimen ou our coloured 
jdate, alaive the mallow and to the left of the 
campion ; to it also Wlong the celery, the jiars- 
ley, the fennel, the pamnip, the carrot, etc. 

The next order is the last of those having 
many-jKJtalled blooms. This is the lAiraii- 
thacea*, to which lielongs hut one species, the 
sufticiently well known mistletoe. The elder, 
Guelder rose, and honeysuckle belong to the 
CajirifoHacea-, having a five-cleft calyx, and 
tlie four or five stuhieus alternate witli the 
corolla lobes ; and the madders, bedstraw.**, 
and woodrufV belong to the Uubiacem. The 
star-like leafage of the woodruft' is as sM cet tui 
tlie iiew-mowu hay, and is used much as is 
the lavender. 

The G<un]»ositm are easily distinguished. 
The order coinjirises ail the plants.resembling 
tlie dandelion, daisy, and tliistJe. The thlstle.s 
are mostly purple ; tlie dandelions are yellow 
with the exception of the salsify, the alpine 
.sow thistle, and the briglit blue cliicory ; the 
daisies are mostly white, llie l>eHt of the 
purples lieing the Micliaelnias daisy, while 
among tlie yellows are tlie golden nxl, the 
ragwort, and the common marigold. To the 
i'am])aimlat“eaj l>eIong the Itell flowers, the 
chief Wing the hair WIl, or harelxdl, as it is 
sometimes erroneously called, and which is 
also known as the bliieliell of S<*otland. The 
Jieaths are few ; the commonest is the liealher 
or ling, Nvitli the small How ers. The pink one 
is usually Erica cincrca, but w hen the leave.s 
are arranged down the stem in fours the plant 
is E. tefrulix, and Wars a rosy hlooni. To 
the same order as tlie Gonvolvuhis or hind* 
weed Wlongs the wreUhed PiKlder, wiiich 
strangles the life out of so many xictims. 

Of the nightshades, the deadly one, the 
ilwale, lias uncut oval leaves and a jiurple 
lierry almost as big as a cherry ; the Idack 
nightshade has a white bloom and black 
Wrries, and tlie bittersweet has a ]'urple 
bloom and red Wrries. To the next order, the 
Scropliulariacjeji*, belongs the great niullciii. 
which is occasionally found with its mass of 
primrose flowers on a sj'ikeas large as a roll¬ 
ing-pin. To it also Wlon^ the Veronicas — the 
coiumone-st of w hich, I . Ckai/uv(/rifs, is the 
uermander s|jeedwell that spots ilie hedge 
banks with its tiny blues—the snap<Iragon, 
the foxglove, ami the eyebriglit. Like the 
wallflowers, the snapdragon rejoices in an old 
ruin or crumbling stone, and will be found in 
the most unexi>ected sitnatioDs, even ou the 
walla of railway bridges and cuttings. Uf 
the uext order, the Urobanchacetc, we have 
a R|ieciiiien on our coloured plate just above 
the water lily. 

Tlie WibiaUe form astrong order, comprising 
all the lip{>ed blooms, such as thesweetherbs, 
mints, nettles, etc. One of ita characteristics 
is that its plants have square stems. It in¬ 
cludes the dead nettles, but not the stiugirm- 
nettle, which is cla.Hsed with the hop. To 
the next order, the Borages, belong the forget- 
me-nots or scorpion grasses, and the bu- 
glosses. 

With the Priniulacete we can end our liasfy 
rush through the Monoi>etala*. To the Pri¬ 
mulas Wlong the primroses, cowslips, etc. 
The primrose is single flowered; the oxlip has 
several tlowers on the one stalk ; the cowslip 
is of the same genus, hut Ls much smaller in 
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Wi>om. To the wvnie order lielon^H the hrijiht 
yellow »;iant loosestrife and the tiny soarlet 
piiii|)eruel or p<x>r man's! weather-^ditss. 


We now enter on the flowers that want 
either corolla or calyx, or lx)th corolla and 
calyx. They will not detain as lon^^ The 
tioosefoot order, ChenoiXHliaceie, ia Uie tirsl 


group of importance. Then come the I’oly- 
gonaceir, with the docks and sorrels; the 
Kuphorhiacem, with the spurges and box and 


the common wec<ly-looking dog’s mereuiy’; 
the Urticacea% with the stinging-nettles, of 
which there are three; the Ulmacea*, with the 
elms; the Cupuliferce, with the oaks, beech, 


hornl>eam,an(I hazel; theBetulaoBiT,withtlio 
elder and birches ; tlie Salicacea*, with tli» 
poplars andaspen ; and theWUlows, of which 
tliere are seventeen. With the Coniferjp, in¬ 
cluding the Scotch fir, the junii>cr, and the 
yew, we finish the Dicotyle<lon.s, tlie plants* 
with the netted-vein leaves. 

We have now to deal with the Monocotyle¬ 
dons, the plants with tlie parallel veiiie<L 
leaves, whose flower parts mostly run in 
threes and sixes, as those of the I)icotyle<lon» 
did in fours and fives. The first genua w 
that of the OrchidH, to which we have already 
devoted an article, and of which wo liav© 
given a coloured plate. They need not here de¬ 
tain U8, therefore. The Iridacca’i form the next 
order ; among them are tlie puri)Ie Hag grow¬ 
ing in the thickets an<l the yellow flag lx)r- 
dering the streams, and the crimson gladioliw 
and the welcome crocus. All of these have 
three Btanicim; tlie next order, liie Ama- 
ryllidaceje, lias its plants all ha>-ing six sta- 
men.a To it belong tlie daH'odi), tlie nar- 
ciaBUs— 

“ When In the cr}'8tal fountain 
Narcluiis' featiirea ahotie, 

The ‘egotist* scorned Echo, 

Aod loved himself nlouo; 

And where, ns ho liiy dying, 

The blood drops trickled down. 

There rose tliose ivory [»etKk 
Bcnenlb tliat golden crown." 

And the .snowdrop, with a still more beautiful 
legeud— 

" The Snowdrop then of ‘consolation’ tells. 

As when the angel caught the snowAake Aoatiug 
And from it fashioned its light, drooping belU." 

The Lilies come next, and with them we can 
appropriately end our scattered notes. To 
them belong the onion, the leek, the garlic, 
the .squill, the butcher’s broom, and tlie as- 

f iaragus; and the more ^Kietical tulip, fritil- 
ary, hyacinth, Starof BetliJehem, Solomou'ti 
Seal, and lily of the valley. 

The lilies of the valley grow 
Beside the river, sweet and low, 

Each pearly thimble swinging— 

Teaching deaponQont man to bless 
The swift 'return of happiness'— 

Jiew hope each twin leaf bringing." 

(To b€ concluded.) 



ROGER K Y F F I N ’ S WARD: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

BV THK LATE W. H. G. KlXCi.STO!(, 

Author of ** Peter Tratcl," “ From Poieder ilonJcey to Admiral," etc. 

CHAPTEK V.—TWO YOUXG FIRE-EATERS OUT-OENERALLED. 


I YXDERTOX was about that time niaile 1 
J a cle^t of a foreign legion, and i 
iilUiough the presence of a large laxly of ^ 
military did not add inucli to the mo¬ 
rality of the place, tliere was a consider- 
alile number of talented persons among | 
the officers and their wive-s. In.struction i 
could now be procured in abundance, in 
foreign languages, dancing, singing, in 
the use of all sorts of instruments, from ' 
pianos do>Tn to Ihageolcts, and in draw- ' 
ing .and p.ainting. Counts and barons [ 
Avere glad to obtain remuneration for ! 
ilieir talents, and many a butclier's or | 
grocer's bill w.as liquidated by the in- [ 
structioii atlorded to the female portions 
of the commercial families of the place, in 
dancing and singing. [ 

(,'olonel Everard engageil a very charm- ( 
ing countess to instruct his daughter | 


and niece in dancing, and as it was con-1 
venient to liave a third person, Harry ' 
wa-s invited over to join the lessons. 
The name of tlie Frencli liuly who taugiit j 
tliem d.anciiig avas Countess de Thaon- , 
ville. .'■ilio was a very handsome person, 
but there wiis a deep shade of melan¬ 
choly on her countenance. No tvonder. 
Her liistory was a sail one, as was that 
of many ot lier countrywomen and coun¬ 
trymen, now exile.s in n foreign land. 

Harry benetited greatly by these les¬ 
sons. They contributed to civilise .and ' 
refine him. Had, however, Abulam Eve- 1 
rani known a little more of tlie world, as 
years rolled on, she would probably not i 
have invited liim so often to come to tlie j 
house. In his young days he liad looked i 
on Lucy and Jlabel very much in the ; 
light of sisters, but somehow or other he ^ 


began to prefer one to the other. Mabel 
was certainly Ids favourite. How it 
came to pass he could not toll, but he 
was happier in lier society than in that of 
lier cousin, or in that of anylKHlj’ else. 
He was only about two years her .senior, 
while Lucy was several ye-ara older. 
This might liave made some dilierence. 
Occasionally the Countess bi-oiight .a. 
young officer of the legion, Raron <le 
Kuvigny, to the house to mesist in tlie 
music, as ho played th.o violin well. He 
w.as a mere youth, but very gentleniauly 
and pleasing, and lie became a groat 
favourite with Madam Everard. Harry 
did not quite like his coming, he thought 
he seemed rather too attentive to Maljol. 
However, lio was a very goixl fellow, 
altliough lie could not play cricket or 
row a bout, and os Mabel certainly gave 
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liim no encouragement, Harry began to 
like him. 

liy tlie time Harry was eighteen ^label 1 
Imd become a lovely and amiable girl. 
No wonder that being much in her 
society he should Iiave loved her. Lady 
Tryon, who h;ul always indulged him, 
was not long in discovering the stiite of ^ 
liis aH'ection.s,and instead of attempting | 
to check him, she encouraged him m his | 
w ish to obtiiin the hand of >ial>ol Everard. 

Colonel Everard, like many old soldiers, i 
w'twi an early riser. He usually, in the \ 
.summer, took a walk before breakfast ^ 
through the grounds. His figure was tall , 
and commanding. Altliou^h considerably | 
more than sj^venty, he still walked ^vitl^ j 
an upright carriage and soldier-like air. 
He carried a stick in his hand, but often ! 
placed it under his arm, as he was w’ont ■ 
111 his youth to carry his sword. The 
front part of his heatf was bald, and his 
sih'ery locks were secured behind in a 
queue neatly tied with black ribbon. His 
featui’es were remarkably tine, and age 
had failed to dim tlie briglituess of his ^ 
blue eye. His invanable morning costume | 
w'jxs an undress military coat, which had 
seen some service, while no one could ^ 
look at him without seeing that he was a 
man accustomed to courts as well as i 
camps. One morning he was stopping ] 
to look at a flower-beu lately laid out by ] 
lus daughter Lucy, when ho heard foot-I 
steps approaching him. A turn of the 
walk concealed him from the house. 

“Well, Paul, what is it?" he asked, 
looking up. 

“I have something to communicate, 
Colonel." 

The speaker was a tall thin man, witli 
a mark of a sword-cut on one of his w’ell- 
bronzed and weather-beaten cheeks, 
which ha<I not added to his lieauty. 
There was, notwithstanding this, an 
honest, pleasant expression in Ids 
countenance which was sure to command ; 
confidence. His air was that of an old | 
soldier; indeed, as he spoke, his hand 
went mechanically up to his hat, while, 
as he halted, he drew liiiiiself as upright 
as one of the neighbouring fir-trees. Paul 
Gauntlet, the Colonel's faithful follower 
and body servant, had left Lynderton 
with him upwards of fifty years before, 
and had been by liis side in every battle 
in which he had been engaged. 


Yhe Soy’^ Owi\ Pkfer. 


“ There’s mischief brewing, and if it is 
not put a stop to, harm will come of it" 
lie continued. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked the 
Colonel. 

“ Just this, sir. I was lying down 
close to the lake to draw in a niglit line 1 
set last night, when who should come by 
but young ^lasU'r Harry Tryon witli his 
ti.shing-rod inhishand,and lus basket by 
his side. I wuis just going to get up and 
speak to him, for he did not see me, 
when I saw another person, who was no 
other than that young foreigner, the 
Baron de Ruvignv, as ne calls himself. 
Master Harry asfeed him what he was 
doing, and he said that it was no business 
of hi.s, as far as I could make out. Then 
Master Harry got very angry, and told 
him that he should not come to the park 
at all, and the other said that he was in¬ 
sulted. Then ^faster Harry asked him 
what business he ha<l to write letters to 
young ladies, and the end of it wa.s that 
they agreed to go into the town and get 
swords or pistols and settle the matter 
that way. If they fix on pistols it may 
be all very w'ell; but if tney fight with 
swords, Master Harry’s no hand with 
one, and the young Frenchman will piuk 
him directly they cross blades.” 

“ I am glad you told me of this,” ob¬ 
served the Colonel. “ It must be put a 
stop to, or the hot-hemled lofls will be 
doing each other a mischief. \Mio eould 
the Frenchirican have been writing to? 
Not my daugliter or niece, I hope. It 
will not do to have their names mixed up 
in a brawl.” 

“ I think we could manage it at once, 
.sir ; they have not yet left the grounds. 
They spoke as if they did not intend to 
fight till the evening, as each of them 
would have to look out for his seconds. 
Wlien they parted, Master Harry walked 
on along the .side of the lake and began 
to fish, looking as cool as a cucumber, 
while the young. Frenchman went back 
into the summer-house, where he ha<l 
been sitting when ]Ma.ster Harry found 
him, and went on writing away on a 
sheet of paper he had .spread out on his 
hat. Now, sir, if you go down the walk 
you are pretty sure to find him there still, 
and I have no doubt that I shall be able 
to fall in with Master Harry, and I can 
tell him you want to see liim at break- 


Lust, and that he must come, and make 
no excuse." 

Great was Harry’s surpri.se to find tlio 
young Frenchman in the breakfast-room, 
where the Colonel and the rest of the 
party were already assembled. He was, 
iw usual, cordially welcomed, and the 
butler shortly afterwards announced 
tliat the fish he ha<l caught would bo 
speedily ready. 

“ We are very glad you have come, 
Harry,” said Madam Everard, “ you can 
help us in arranging aji important matter, 
'riie Colonel lias just heard that liis 
Majesty intends honouring us with a 
visit in the course of a day or two. Tlie 
King sends word that lie .shall ride over 
from Lyndhui*st, and that wc are to 
make no preparations for his reception ; 
but he is always pleased when there is 
some little surprise, and above all things 
he likes to see his subjects making them¬ 
selves? happy.” 

“ The Ikiron de Ruvigny says he is 
certain that Colonel Ijejoille will lend the 
band of the regiment, and we must lia> e 
the militia and volunteer bands. Will it 
not be delightful ?” exclaimed Mabel. 

“We must have two large tents put up 
on one side of the lawn, so as not to shut 
out the view from the windows.” 

“There must be one for dancing,” said 
Lucy, who was especially fond of dtuicing. 
“There will be no want of partners,as 
tliere used to be before the foreign 
olficers came here. How very kind of 
the King to say he w ill come.” 

“Do you think that Cochut will have 
time to prepare a breakfast ?" a.sked the 
Colonel, looking at his sister. “ We must 
send for him at once to receive his ordei’s. 
Baron, we must leave tlie hands of the 
regiments to you. Harry, you must ar¬ 
range with ilr. Savage, the sail-maker,for 
the tents.” 

“Now, recollect you two young men 
are to devote all your time and eneigies. 
to these objects, said Mariam Everard, 
looking at them with a meaning glance. 

“ I must see you both in my study 
before you leave,” said the Colonel, “ and 
now, l^s, go to breakfast." The two 
young men looked at each other, and 
possibly su.spected that tlie Colonel 
might, by some wonderful means, have^ 
, lieard of their quarrel. 

{To be conthiued.) 


A HOLIDAY TRIP TO GREENWICH. 


By the Altih 

I ^OR a (lay’s holiday near London tliere is 
no more interesting jilace than Green¬ 
wich. No one wlio cares for tlie history of 
his countn' on the sea can really picture to 
hiin.^elf wfiat he has read until lie has made 
a pilgrimage to the f.\moiis hospital and 
hKiked upon the men and the ship wlio 
wrmight the deeds that have stirred him. 

The trip to Greenwich is not ruinously 
cxpnsive ; the fare there is but threepence, 
either bv steamlniat from London Briclge, or 
by the dreary tram from Westminster. The 
river route is by far tlio most interesting ; and 
the approach by it is much the more strik¬ 
ing and Jippropriafe. There is ho finer group 
of buildings in the world tlian Greeiiwicli 
Hospital; and they look tlieir best from the 
river front. Wren's domes and colonnades 
then fully fulfil their purpose and screen tlie 
older work that from some pointa of view 


^ii OF “Traf.\loar,” “The Sr.\Nisn Armai 

rather cmelly breaks in on the long classical | 

I lines. For the present Greenw ich l*alace bad 
! many architects. The eastern half of the ! 

I north-west qn;irt*r was designed by Inigo! 
j Jones, and built by bis snii-in-law, Webb, in | 

I tlie days of Charles ii. The west front was ; 
j built in 1696, and rebuilt in 1814, wlien ad- 
I vantage was taken of tlie fact to set up the 
: puzzling inscription to George III. t^ueen j 
Anne’s building, the north-east quarter, w as j 
liegiin in 1698. King William’s building, the j 
south-west quarter, was finished in 1708; and 
t^ueen Mary’s building, the south-east quar¬ 
ter, was finished in 1752. The general com¬ 
pleting design, “the artistic merit,” in fact, 
w'a-s given gratuitously by Sir Christopher 
Wren, wlio also designed the Painted llall, I 
our national naval portrait gallery since 

1S28. I 

I Here, with all lit surroundings, are onr ! 


DA,” ETC., ETC. 

kings of the sea. Here are Raleigh and 
Cavendish, and the Howard of Efiinghani 
who defeated the Si>anish Armada. Here arc 
Francis Drake, whose astrolabe is in the 
mus(Jum close by, and John Hawkins, whoso 
“chest for seamen ” was tlie first system of 
naval pensioning, and the very germ of (docn- 
wich Hospital. Here are “Foul-weather 
Jack ” Norris and Kit Mings, the determincil 
and the handsome, and cr.afty Monk, and 
fiery Ilupert, .and sturdy Blake. Here are 
t’loudcsley Shovel, who wa« wrecked off the- 
Scillies, and Berkeley, who so strangely 
escaped. Here are Bosenwen, who iK'at De 
la tllue, and Jervis, of St. Vincent, and all 
the Hoods, and Duncan, of CainpciM'own, 
Rodney, of “ breaking tlie line,” and brave 
Admiral Benbow of the chain shot. Here 
are Hawke, who did “bang Confiang” in 
(^uiberon Bay, Rooke, “ w ho Gibraltar took,” 
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and Sauniarez, of .M^^esiras. Here are Kem- 
]>enfeltlt, wlio went dtiwii in the Koval George, 
arid Dickes, who wa.s poisoned by tlic Italians. 
Ileie arc (*ook, tlie navigator, nnd Ausoii, 
^vho guided the Centurion round the world. 
jBcre is Hyug, the victorious, wlio started in 
life as “ a king’s letter-boy,” and here is the 
Bniitli, sudic'iently distinguishe<l from his 
Ttaniesakes as the “Tom of Ten Thousand,” 
■who in his captains alienee fired into the 
Frenchman and matle him lower his toj)- 
gallant sails; and here is Sidney Smith, of 
Acre. Here is Kxiiioiitli, who Iwmbiirtled 
Algiers and abolislicd Cliristian slavery in the 
dominions of the Dey ; here is the Forlias who 
refused to sign Kyng the unfortunate’s death 
warrant; and here is the Hops<»u wlio climl>e<l 
the I'renclunau's mast and brought down the 
flag. Here are Willoughby, who was frozen 
to death at Arzina, and MuWrave, who took 
Nelson to the north; and Jiore are Parrv 
and Franklin, and JamevS Clark Ki>ss. And 
here is (luite a sheaf of Nelsons, with many 
of the Trafalgar heroes—('ollingwood, of the 
Koyal Soverei'm, Kerry, of tlie Agamemnon, 
Klackwooil, of the Euryalus, Hargood, of the 
KoUeisle, and Hardy, of the Metory. 

liesides the jKirtruits, there are many of the 
frigate actions and iKittles familiar to us as 
merely names. Here are one of the Armada 
fights, and Solebay, and Barfleur. and La 
Ho-me, and St. Kitts, and Kodney’s victory 
and Hughes's victory, and the gbirious First 
of .Tunc, an»l St. Vincent, and Cam^rdown 
and the Nile, and Trafalgar. And ncre are 
“ The Armw ami Acheron, and tlie Horlense 
and Incorruptible,” and “The Mary Kose 
and the Algerines.” 

** Two we burnt, nuil two we suuk, au4 two Uid run 
away; 

And one wc carried to Leghorn Hoads to show wo'd 
won the day. “ 

And licre arc the burning of the Liixcin- 
iKUirg g;i!ley, “ The Sjuirtan and tlie Ceres," 
and “The Achilles ami the Comte de Floren¬ 
tine.” 

And, liaving seen the portraits of the men, 
■we can cross tlie courtyard to the Koyal Naval 
Museum and see the modelsof the ships they 
commanded. In tiie dimly-Iighlcd loft is 
f^borrings iiioilel of the Ikittlu of Trafalgar, 
which all who wish to km)W what a naval 
action UhiIcs like should make a |>oint of see¬ 
ing. The sails are br<»wning now, anti time 
is telling its tale on the little si\ iji‘‘!i craft, 
but from a tli.stance the cire«-t is as gtsid as 
ever, ami the gla.s.s waves seem alive with the 
silcut Heets. 

Kelow in better lighted rooms, each licar- 
ing the name of some famou-s ship, is one of 
the iKjst ct>llcctioii of ship motlcls in the 
world. At South Kensington, near the old 
N.ational Portrait Gallery in Kxhibitioii 
Jtoad, there is an e.xhibition of naval models 
of such sliijis as have l>een built under con¬ 
tract by private lirni.s ; here the models are 
lho.se of the shi]>s built in the royal dock¬ 
yards, and the series is of course nmcli fuller. 
The niu.scum is iu fact scattensl over some 
seventeen nMnns. If is ojKin free every day 
but Friday and Sunday. 

Here is tiie Krilisfi Navy in miniature 
from the times of tlie Tudors. Here are the 
Great Harry and ('harless Koyal Sovereign, 
and liere are tlie Centurion and the Koval 
iicorge, .and the Dreadnouglit, and the M.ars, 
ami the ('^ueen Charlotte, and the KamillioM, 
and the Teineraire, and the Grion, and the 
Victory, and all the glorious old shij»s tliat 
figure on the canv.a.ses of the Painted Hall. 
And hero is a Inige model of the t^ueen, tlie 
last of the .sailing,three-deckers, whose por¬ 
trait wo- gjive in the l)cceml>er Part for iSvS'i, 
and who was afterwards cut ^lown to a tw<»- 
decker ami converted info a screw. Ami 
here are the Warrior, the Achilles, tlie De¬ 
vastation, and all the later irouchids, and 
« vcn the t<»ri>e«lo ship Polyphemus that broke 
Tin* Ikmitu at Kantrv. 

’•'•.-ijles tlie models tberc .are nflicr filing® of 
-i. well Its tlie ineiely tcebnical lit- 
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lings and apparatus. Here is Hawkins’s old 
“Seamen's (’he.st ” from Chatham, the very 
coft'er itself into which tlie money wo-s put, 
and with it is one of the old account-lKxiks, 
.showing how the money was sjiont. Here is 
Francis Drake’s astrolabe, w ith its conipa-ss 
still working—a strange-looking combination 
of instrument and tables. Here is the com- 
IMUss and dipping-needle ascrilved to Cook, 
and said to have been taken by liim round 
the world. Here are the Nelson relics, with 
the coal the hero wore at Trafalgar, with the 
shot hole iu the shoulder; and here are his 
watcii and other sundries, and even liis pig¬ 
tail ! Here are tlie relics of the Franklin 
cx])e«lition brought lioine hy Dr. Itae, and 
those brought ba<k later by Schwatka, with 
file stem of the whaleboat under which they 
I were found,ami which by its niarlcs was duly 
identified in tlie Portsmoiitli boat-ledgers! 
Here is one of tlie Nares flags bmught lionic 
recently by Greely ; and here is Markliam’s 
sledge-flag that went to the far north with the 
]Marco Polo, as told in our “ Thrones of the 
Ice King” in the Fifth Volume. And here 
are many of the fittings of the Alert ami 
Discovery, including the crow’s-nest of the 
Alert, lier ic43-aaw, ice-chischs, ice-aiicliois, 
I hari)oon-gun, and several of her Hleiiges. 

1 Ami, what seems to be most attractive to the 
! ladies, there is in .another room an awful tes- 
I timoiiy to the leisurely way in which our 
I gTivemors move. It is a liandsome silver 
; salver built up of medals and clas|>s, the 
! medals having l>een so many years in making 
I after the names were given in tliat the hun- 
I dred and twenty-five in imnsioners f«»r wliom 
I they were intended liad died in the interval 
I amt left no friends behind them ! 

I On the walls are ohl views of tlie palaces 
at Greenwich ; for Greenwich lias had an 
eventful history. In the early EnglUh days 
tlie viking sliips used to ride tiere at anchor 
wliile tlie men encamped on tlie hill behind, 
and in Etliolrod’s time we hear of the Danes 
oil' Greenwich, while some of tlieir sliijw were 
in the Kavensl»ourne at Deptfonl. It was 
to Greenwich tliat in 1011 tlie Danes brought 
St. Aljdiege, who had held Canterbury 
against Tlmrkill for three weeks, and who 
i on the intli of .‘Vj>ri) in the following year 
MILS so strangely cut down by his convert 
Guihruui to save him from tlie torture he 
I was writhing umler. Thi.s .-Vlphege was the 
bishop of whom it was sai*! that wlirn he 
was buried a slake was driven through hi.s 
iHidy. wliilc tliose wlio drove it said. “ If that 
[ Iwar leaves we will beli«'ve.” winch stake, 
as willows often do. <lid eventually bear 
leaves, and the Danish i>ersecutom iKJcame 
Christians in <’oiisei]uencc. 

ICdwanl the Fii'st had a palace at tircen- 
, w icli, ami this gave jdacc to the palace of the 
good Duke Humjdircy, of Gloucester, whose 
fame still lives in sai<'a'*m. It mils Hurn- 
]direy who built tlie forlifiT*d ToM'eron the liill, 
j whose foundations served for the |iresent Ob- 
! scrvalory. Edward tlie Fourtli livtslagood 
I ‘leal at Greenwidi, and he it was who intro- 
i duce«l the deer. 

' In the old palace M'hich stood on tlie site of 
the present hospital, and was known as “ The 
Pl.acoiitia,” a curious I^ow-m indowed river- 
side-botel-lookiiig stnfctufe, Henry the Kiglilh 
' w.as Isirn, iu ]4()1, and in it eighteen years 
later lie M'as married to Katharine of Amgou. 

! Mary was Imrn at Greenwicli. so Mas Eliza- 
! so wiLs Edward the Sixth, and Edward 
diiNl there. 

In Htmry's time took place the .May Day 
toninament in the ]>ark, wlien tlie king saw 
.Anne iJoIeyn drop the handkerchief, jiresum- 
al)lya.s a signal to Lord Kochford, and riding 
oir in fury hml her arrested the same night. 
In Mary’s time fs-curred the curious accident 
on the part of the unfortunate sliip captain 
who, a-- lie was pa-sing the IMacentia, caught 
sight of the royal stamlHid. ami saluting it 
with a gun he. did not kiioM- to Ik* lomlcd. 
shot the cannon-Kall clean through tlie walls 
into the mid-f <if tim kcr ladies. 

mIio roared with fiiglil at the vi-itor. In 


Elizalietirs time GreenM'ich was tlie scene of 
constant gaiety. From its wimlowH the 
l^ueen M aved ailieux to Drake and Frobisher 
and many others of the “ sea Mortlne.s,” and 
close by she 8t€p])cd on Kalemh’s cloak to 
keen her feet out of the mud. In fact a good 
deal of the interest she took in naval inatlcrs 
was owing to her living here, so to 8i>eak, in 
the midst of them. 

It was James tlie First who built the 
“ House of Delight,” Mliicli is the centre 
of the Koyal Naval School, wliere a thousami 
SOILS of seamen and marines are now main¬ 
tained and educated and taught everything 
Useful, even mending and inukiiig their own 
clollic.s, at a cost to the hospital ol £20,000 a 
year. The i>ala<*e itself umleiMcnt many 
alterations, and the long, dwarfed red-brick 
gahled arrangement left oy James was pulled 
flown hy Charles the Sccoml to make rwiiii 
for the building wliicb was to form the 
nucleus of the Iiospital of to-day. It Mas 
Kus-ell’s great victory at I>a Hogue, in tlie 
five flays’ fight hy land and sea, in May, 
1092. to which we ow'e tlie detlication of 
the old jialace to its present use. The diffi¬ 
culty then felt in dealing with tlie wounded 
Mas enormous. “ It is not easy for u.s,”?>ays 
Lord Macaulay, “to form a notion of the 
difliculty M liich there then was in providing 
at short notice conmifKlious shelter and .skil¬ 
ful altendanee for hnndrods of imoiiiied ami 
lacerated men. At present every county, 
every large town, can iMiast ot some s)>acif>us 
palace in wliich tlie ]>oore.st lalxmrer who has 
tracturcfl a limli may find an excellent lied, 
an able medical attendant, a careful iiiipm, 
medicines of the best ^ualitv, and nourisli- 
ment sneb as an invalid reiiuires. Kut there 
Mas not then, in the Mhofe realm, a single 
inlirniarv suj»i>orted by voluntary contribu¬ 
tion. t^ven in the capital tlie only edifices 
o|>t*n tfi the wouudefl were the two an<d(uit 
bosidtals of Saint Tliomas and Saint Par- 
tliolomew. The Queen gave oixleis that in 
lH>tli these ho.spitals arrangements .slmultl l>o 
made at the public charge for the recejition of 
jmlicnt.s from the fleet. At tlie .same time it 
was announced tliat a nohle an«l lasting 
memorial of the gratitude which England 
felt for the courage and |>atriotisin of her 
sailors would soon ri.se on a .site eminently 
appropriate. Among tlie .suburlmn residences 
of our Kings that Mhich stoo«l at Gia»cnMicli 
hatl long held a distinguislicfl )ilace. Cliarlc- 
the Secfuid liked tlie situation and detenninofl 
to rebuild tlie bou.se and improve tlie gartlens. 

“ Sofin after his restoration he liegan to erect 
on .a s|H>t almost washcfl by the Tliaiiies at 
bigb tide, a mansion of vast extent an<l (xist, 
Keliiiul the palace were planted long avenues 
of trees, wliicli. when W illiam reigned, were 
scarcely ukuc llian saplings, but Mliicli have 
now covered w itli their maKsy sliatle tlie suiii- 
iiier rambles fif several generatituis. On the 
slojK*, whi‘-h has long Ixten the .scene of the 
hoHd.ay sjmrts of llu* Loniloners, Mere con 
stnu'te*! flights of terraces of Mliicli the ves¬ 
tiges may still l>e discerned. Tin* Queen iiom 
puhliclv declared in her husluind's ii.anie that 
the buihling commcmxMl by Gharlcs shonhl 
l*e completed, and should boa retreat for .sen- 
men disabled in tlie servb-e of their country.” 

And on her death two veal's afterwanls her 
noble tli'Miglit tmik sbai'C. “The afl'ection 
wiili Mhich her Imslmml chcrislied lier me 
nu*ry was sism attested by a monument the 
most HU|)Cib that mils ever erected to any 
sovereign. Noschetiie Iwwl In'cn so inncli her 
own, none luul been so near her lieart a- tliat 
of eonvcrtiiig the palace at (JreGuwb )i into a 
rotrf*at for seamen. It lm<l oci-urrcd to her 
mIicu she had found it dillicult to provide 
good shelter and goodattciiduiice for the thou¬ 
sands of brave men m Iio had come back to 
England Mounded after the battle of L;i 
Hogue. AVhile she lived scarcely any .s-tep 
Mas t.aken touimls the Hccomphshiiig of her 
favourite design. Kul it woulo s»‘em tbiit. as 
s<KHi jL- lier liusband liad lost her, he Iregan to 
r‘‘i*r‘!aih himself for Inuing iieglcrtcd licr 
wislies. No time was lost. plan Mas fur- 
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nished by Wren, and soon an edifice siiri^ass- 
ing that asyhnn which tlie magnificent iJewis 
had provided for Iuk soldiers, rose on the mar¬ 
gin of the Thames. Whoever reads the in¬ 
scription tliat runs round the frieze of the 
lial! will observe that William claims no part 
of the merit of tlie design, and that the praise 
is ascribed to Mary alone. Had the King’s 
life l)een prolonged till tlie works were com- 
leted a statue of her who was tlie real foun- 
ress of the institution would have had a con¬ 
spicuous place in that court which presents 
two lofty domes and two graceful colonna^le-s 
to the multitudes who are perpetually passing 
up and down the imperial nver. Ilut that 
part of the plan was never carried into effect, 
and few of tho.se who now gaze on the noblest 
of Huropean hospitals are aware that it is a 
memorial of the virtues of the good Queen 
Mar>', of the love and sorrow of William, and 
of the great victory of La Hogue.” 

Altliough Queen Mary is absent, another 
stands in her place. In the centre of the 
(Ireat Quadrangle is a feeble statue of little 
<ieorgc II, cut by Kysbrach out of a block of 
marble captured from the French by Sir 
Oeorge Rooke, and in the Upiier Quadrangle 
is ciiantrey’s coloasal bronze oust of Kelson. 
When Nelson’s body was brought liomc from 
Trafalgar it lay at Greenwich in state for 
three days, and was thence taken on the 
funeral car to St. Paul's. A strange scene 
wn.s that at the hero’s burial, when, a« the 
oofiin was being lowered into the grave, the 
.seamen snatch^ the union jack that covered 
it, and tore it into pieces among them ! 

Seen from the river the space between the 
domes and the colonnades is centred with the 
full-rigged .sliip, above whose ina»»ts there 
.api>ears on the hill beyond the modern repre¬ 


sentative of old GreenM’ich Castle, the famous 
Observatorv’ from which the world no>v takes 
its longitude. What a change there lias been 
; since the haughty Leicester was imprisoned 
here “during the Queen’s pleasure*! Old 
Humphrey’s tower has gone and made way 
for Wren’s more comfortable house de.signed 
: for Flamstcad, “ our astronomical oo^r- 
: vator.” The one la.sting good work done 
i by the second Charles was the foundation of 
; Greenwich Observator 3 % and as he has not 
too many things to his credit, it is perhaps as 
well to make the most of this one. 

The Observatory is not a very imposing 
building, though its numerous domes and 
]>oIe9, >^111 their windmills and weatlier in¬ 
struments, crown it with the necessary scien¬ 
tific mystery. No one but the staff is, e.xcept 
by very spwial favour, admitted within, and 
the instruments on view in wliich the public 
are allowed to interest theiuselveB arc a baro¬ 
meter register, a standard gauge, in which 
every visitor seems to think it the proper 
thing to measure his walking-stick, and a 
twenty-four-hour clock, which has been here 
for years, long before the talk of twenty-four 
o’clock drove the simple-minded people mad. 
This system of twenty-four o^clock i.s of 
course always used in astronomical and nau¬ 
tical calculations, and hence the clock here 
so divided. And it is morally certain to Ije 
eventually mloptod for general purposes, not- 
withstandin;' all the sturdy ojiposition of the 

f freat twin brethren A.M. and P.M. Some- 
low, at all times of the day, a small crowd 
of children are amusing thetnselvea along the 
gravel path, utterly unconscious that they are 
in “ longitude nix,” and playing at toucli on 
the prime meridian—the parent of all that 
confusing network of map lines, which so 


many millions of school Ixiys have tried in 
vain to draw. 

Previous to 1869 a few old naval pen¬ 
sioners were also sure to l)c met with oukiile 
the Observatory gates, but tlien tlie improve¬ 
ment Hchemo came into force by which the 
majority were made out-j>ensioners and the 
rest distributed through the country. Tlio 
income of the Greenwich estates, which in¬ 
clude those forfeited by the Karl of Derwent- 
water in 1715, is al)oul £160,000 a year, and 
the greater jiart of tins sum is divided 
aitfongst nearly 8,000 i^ensioiiers. When the 
old .system was in vogue the men lived in the 
nametl rooms now given over to the museuni, 
and each of the rooms was divided into cabins, 
each Iiaving its IkkI. lleforc the pictures 
came to the Painte<l Hall the men dine<l 
there. At least tliey dul until they became 
too many for it. 

The wonderful figures on the wrIIr and 
in full sprawl over the ceiling were ]»uiiited 
by Thornhill, who worked in his own i>or- 
trait below the tutelary virtue.s in the 
upjKjr chamber. As r.a.’s arc now paid, Sir 
James’s remuneration was not excessive. For 
the pictiii'os on the wall he received £l “ |»cr 
R<jnare foot,” and for the ceiling £3 “ ]ier 
ditto ditto.’* The work is worth the money. 
It took him nineteen years to do. Coneem- 
ing the painting of tbe ceiling there is the 
famou.s anecdote as to pre.senco of mind. One 
day the painter, to view his work, stepped 
backwara.s on the scafTold. In another 
moment he would have trodden on air and 
l>een lost. To shout to him, to warn him, 
there was no time. The assistant, quick 
light, hurled the siionge at the jiicture, and 
Thornhill, to save liis work, sprang toward* 
it and—saved hia life. 


T he Top Shells (Trochi) are always 
favourites, on account of tlieir brilliant 
colouring. As though to illustrate the pro- ! 
verb, however, that “beauty is only skiu-| 



Top Shell. 


deep,’' these gaudy tints are easily removed, 
and a really jM^rfoct sjiecimen of the shell Ls j 
not always to be obtained without .some little ' 
trouble. Several sjiecies of Tot>s are to l»e 
found on our coasts, the most ]>lentiful, ]»er- 
liajia, being the Gomnion Top {Trockm zizif- 
phinu.s) wliich suinctimcK grows to a coii- ! 
siilerablc size. j 

Periwinkles no one will have much difli- 
culty in iirocuring, whether visiting the 
.sca-.sidc or not, but there are several of the I 
allicjl s}iecies which can only lie obtainctl by 
dint of |»ci-sonal .search. .Vinong these are I 
the Larinifr, some of which s^^arm u|>on the ' 
wetMl-coveitd rocks which are left exjiosed as ' 
the t: lO retreats. Nor will the collector liuve ' 
long to search. l*f*fore he meets with a Wentle- 
trap or two {Scitlaria), which lie may at 
once ksi'.w by tlie bold spiral ridges running 
from bH>e to HjM?x of the |>early-whito slielh ] 
One of the exotic Wentletraps, the Stairc.nsc* 1 
Sliell, was at one time most highly priz<Ml ! 
t^y collectors, and fabulous sums Mere iMiid 


OUR BRITISH SHELLS. 

Bv Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

Author of “ Entomologti at the Seaside," etc. 

PAllT VITI.—SEA SHELLS {concludctf). 

for [lerfect specimens, just as they are now 
pai I for rare ami curious orchids. 



Whelk. 


Next n})OTi our list come the various 
AVUelks and their allies, some of M-hich are 
easy enough to make out, Mliile others are 



Oog Periwinkle. 


sure to puzzle the collector until he has 
gained Ixdh knowledge and experience. 

Belonging to the former division is lluj 
Mell-known Dog Periwinkle {pKrptnyt 
lapt7/iis), M'liich is one of the most abundant 
of our sliells, and may lie at once recogniMMl 
by a reference to the illustration. Our 
classical readers Mill lie interested to learn 
that from this niolluHC M'as pnxMircd the ci'lc- 
brated purple dye of the ancients, which Mjts 
piize^l .so highly a.s to bo reserved for imperial 
use alone. 

Then there is ibe Dog Whelk (A'ov*rc 
irficuhtn), Mitli hohl, interruptod ridges 
traversing its solklly-biiilt shen, as Mell 
as several others Mhich cannot l.»e iden¬ 
tified except by reference to a standanl «•«»!- 
lection. 

Sjiace being limited, mo can mention but 
one more shell, and that sliall be the ]>retty 
little ('oM'ry [Ci/prfpn Kurop'rft), M hich is >«> 



Cowry. 


abundant in many parts of our coasts. This 
is one. tif those shells M'ith a peculiar fondness 
for the coal ridges which have already Itccii 
mentioned, and is often so plentiful in rucIi 
. situations that titty or sixty spcrimeiis may 
l»e pirked up Mithout .shifting onu s |M»itioii. 
Oi'casiomilly the coal iluwt seems thoroughly 
to dye the shell, and renders i*. nlnio-t as 
black as ttiougU it had Is-en stecj'iHi ia ink. 
This shell, by the May, is M-onderfully useful 
for decorating tJic frames of pictures or iho 
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lids of ornamental lioxes, and is invaluable if 
one undertakes the preparation of odds and 
ends for a bazaar or a fancy fair. 

The collector will of course understand 
that not one tithe of the liritisli shells have 
been even mentioned in the foregoing {japers, 


for their names alone, imaccoinpanied by de¬ 
scriptions, etc., would occupy almost t!>e 
whole of our available space. But all tlie 
most prominent species nave been ennine- 
rated, and by the help of tlie illustrations the 
student should l)e able to make out at any 
rate the family to which any i>articular shell 


belongs. Should lie desire further identifica¬ 
tion, reference to a trustworthy collection is 
alisohitefy essential, just ns is the case with 
moths or lK;etle.s, or, indeed, witli natural 
history objects of almost any description 
whatever. 

{THE END.) 


THE CEICHET SEASONS OF 1885 AND 1886. 


C OMixn to the centurie.s,” the highest in- I 
dividual scores in all matches, we are at | 
once faced by Mr. J. S. I'arrick’s not out 419, j 
the highest ever yet obtained in any match I 
on record. Of this match, “ West of Scot- | 
laud V. Priory Park, Chichester,” played on j 
JVlonday and Tuesday, July 13 and 14 lost, in 
which the Scots kept the South Saxons out 
leather-hunting fur eleven and a half hours, 
we must find room for the full score. 

In our jiart for October, 1881, we entered 
At lengfli into the story of llie big score.s 

J irevious to Mr. Roe's, and herewith we have 
ts eclipser, which is all the more welcome a.s 
lieing a record of somewhat higher-class 
•cricket. 


WEST OP Scotland. 

Mr. A. D. R Thom- Jlr. A. Campbell, c. 
son, c. llCHly, b. Comber, b. Ully- ; 

Cumber .. 112 white.09 

Mr. J. S. Garrick, nut Mr. J. Andrews, not 

out.410 out.49 

Mr. C. CraiR, c. and b. Byes, 38; leu-byes, 

ileasman .. ..31 d; wldes, U 50 | 

3Ir. J. Garrick, jun., j 

b. Ucaly .. .. 15 745 j 

This, it will l>e seen, is the total for only ' 
four wickets ! Tiie match was played on the ! 
Priory Park (Jroiind at Chicliester, and Uie • 
<»pposing eleven were .lames Lillywhite, | 
Howard, A. H. D. Cochrane, of Kenton | 
fame, C. A. Hooper, H. Parr, W. G. Hea*- ; 
man, W. H. Norris, A. Andrews, A. E. j 
Austin, Henly, and Comber. Mr. Carrick ; 
went in first with Mr. Thomson, and at once ■ 
began to hit witli great brilliancy, while hia j 
partner played the slow and sure game. I 
They Bcored 326 liefore thev were parted. I 
Mr. Thomson was then cauglit for 112, and j 
at the call of time Mr. Craig, who liad joined | 
Mr. Carrick, was 2, not out, Mr. Carrick’a ; 
.score being 126, not out. On the Tuesday 
the game was resumed, and the score had . 
increased to 398, wlicn tlie second wicket fell, I 
NIr. Craig being caught by the Iwwler for 31. 
Mr. J. Carrick, juu., stayed until tlie total j 
wa.s 436, when he was Isiwled for 1.5. ^Ir. 
A. Campbell then became Mr. J, .S. Carrick’s i 
lartner, and another very long stand was I 
made, 164 nin.s being adde<l bemre a separa- i 
tion wa.s efl'ecteil. This made the ^urth ; 
wicket down ami the total 600. Then Mr. : 
J. Andrews came in, a.id once more the 
Ixiwlers were treiited mercilessly. No other 
wicket fell, and when stiimjw were drawn 
and the match alanduned, Mr. Andrews was 
not out 49, and Mr. J. S. Carrick not out 419. 
Though his long innings was not witliout 
cliances, Mr. Carrick played with great care, 
and the character of hi.s hitting may he judged 
from his figures :—One eiglit, a magnificent 
square-leg liit, two sixes, two fives, thirty 
fours, anil thirty.four threes. Ten of the 
C'hichestor men laiwlcd, and this 745 runs, or 
ratlier the G95 from tiie but, were hit from 
1,.306 balls during tlie two days. 

Mr. lloe’.s 415 has thus gone the way of 
Mr. Tylecotc’.s 404. And the chief individual 
scores now stand:—(1) Highest in a tirst- 
< laHs mafeh. .344, made by Dr. \V. G. Grace 
for M.</.C. nt(Canterbury in J876. (2) Iligliest 
score in a county match, 318, not out, made 
by Dr. \y. G. Grace against York.sliire at 
Cheltenham in 1870. (3) Highest score 

against a Twcuty-lwo, 400, not out, made by 
Dr. W. (b Grace at (iriinshy in 1876. (4) 
Highest score in any public match, 419, not 
•out, made by Mr. j. IS. Carrick, as above 
related. 


TART IV. 


Of scores over two hundred gained in 1885 
in tirst-clatiH matches there were five. These 
were Shrewsbury’s riot • out 224 against 
Middlesex, Dr. W. G. Grace’s not-out 221 
against the same county, Mr. F. M. Lucas’s 
not-out 215 against Gloucestershire, Mr. 
Roller’s 204 against Sussex, and Gunn’s 203 
against Yorkshire. Among the other two- 
hundreds gained in minor matches were 
Peel’s 213 against tlie North Riding; Mr. 
\V. W. Read’s 214 against Essex ; and two 
by Scotton, 205 against Cheltenham College 
and 248 against Ealing. The highest among 
the two-hundreds wa.s Mr. L. G. B. Ford's 
254 in a college match at Cambridge. 

Ainon;j the centuries Mr. J. Dunn apjiears 
no less tlian ten timea, twice with over 200 
and eight times wdth over a hundred, all in 
inatclies of a military ty]>e, in w hich he seems 
to have taken the position long held by 
(kiptain Kenny Taiiyour, who last year only 
topped the hundred on one occn-sion. Mr. 
Dunn’s achievements were all confined to 
Ireland. 

On this side the Channel Mr. W. W. 
Read occupies the most di.stinguished place 
with seven huge scores, one we nave 
noticed over 2()0, and six in first-class 
matches. These six were 109 and 123 against 
Derbyshire, 101 and 163 against Sussex, 135 
against Nottinghamshire, and, greatest of all, 
159 for Gentlemen against Players. Dr. \V. G. 
Grace claimed six centuries in 1885, four of 
them in first-class matches. These w’ere the 
221 not out against Middlesex, the 174 for 
Gentlemen against Players at Scarborough, 
the 132 against Yorkshire, and the 104 
against Surrey ; the other two .scores were 166 
for Bedminster and 100 not out against Canlitt’. 

Amongst the other “centurions” are 
Lieutenant Banbury with three in service 
matches ; Barlow with two for Lancashire ; 
Barnes with two for M.C.C. and one for liis 
county; Mr. Bencraft witli three for South 
Hants ; Briggs with two for I^ancashire; 
Mr. Carrick with Kk) to add to his 419; Mr. 
Challen with four, two of them for M’elling- 
Ixirough Masters; Mr. A. R. Cobb with 
three; the Rev. J. H. Copleston with tliree, 
all for Seaton, one of them being his 193 
against Sidniouth : Mr. H. B. Daft w ith three 
for Kadclifte-ou-Trent, one of them against a 
School Boanl; Daveni>ort with three, one for 
his county, ('heshire, and the otlicrs for 
M.C.C. ; Mr. E. J. Diver with three, one for 
Surrey against Oxford University; Mr. A. 
F. J. Ford with five; Mr. L. G. B. Ford—all 
the Fords have three initials—with three, one 
of which we have given ; Mr. 0. F. Fox with 
four for the Crystal Palace; Mr. H. J. Fox 
with four, three of them for the Landsdown ; 


the Rev. A. T. Fortcscuo with two, one for 
the Zingari against Devonshire; Captain 
Friend with four for the Royal Engineers 
two against the Royal Artillery, one against 
the Royal Marines, and one ot 108 against 
the Band of Brothers; Mr. A. W. Fulcher 
with four, one for the aforesaid Band, and 
one again.st the Fmgineers; Mr. W. Jt. 
Gilliert with three, ono for his (county against 
Yorksliire ; Mr. C. .1. M. Godfrey with four ; 

; Gunn with four for M.C.C. and Ground, one 
; of tliem lii.s 203 against Yorkshire ; .Iess<^ 

I Hide with four for Eastixiurne, one of them 
I against M.C.C. and Ground in the match 
; during wliich the mbbit ran across the jiitcli; 
Mr. Newham with three for his county, one 
each again.st Surrey, Gloucestershire, find 
■ Yorkshire, tliat against Gloucestershire being 
j 141 not out; Messrs. H. G. Owen, \V. H. 

I Patterson, \V. B. Patterson, and A. J.. 

I Porter with three apiece ; Mr. H. Pigg w itli 
1 live; Mr. U. G. Radclifte w ith five; Mr. A. 

I E. Stoddart with five ; Shrewsbury with four, 
j his 224 not out against Middlesex, 101 for 
North and South, 118 against Derbyshire, 
ami 137 against Gloucestershire; and Mr. C. I. 

' Thornton and the Rev. R. T. Thornton with 
three apiece. 

In considering fhe.se huge scores it is worth 
while to reinemlier that in the eases of 
! Shrew.sbury’s 224 against Middlesex, Mr. 

Gilbert’s 110 against Lancashire, Dr. Grace’s 
' 221 against ^liddlescx, and Scotton’s 248 
I against Ealin'r, the bat w as carried through 
I the innings. It is not always that the man 
I who carries his bat makes a big score ; for 
, instance, a case Ls on record in 188.5, in which 
: a Mr. C. T. Ramsey carried liis bat for 16 ; 

and it is not without the Ixmnds of i)Os.si- 
I hility that in the ever-rccurring ten out for 
! iiotliing, the first man in may have kept up 
his wicket all through for the same total as 
I that gained by his side. 

As instances of ra]>id scoring we liad Mr. 
j M’, N. Roe knficking off 111 runs out of 127 in 
i 70 minutes : and the Rev. J. C. Crawford and 
Mr. Ik'ntley scoring the first hundred in 29 
minutes. And a.s a contrast in .style betwcx‘n 
any two ends we had Dr. W. G. Grace scor¬ 
ing 51 runs out of 52 at Scarborough. Before 
we leave the lon^ scores we must find space 
for the 470 of ^Icssi's. ^^^^■ld and Wilson for 
Beckenham against Bexley, that ladrig the 
large.'^t score on record w ithout a wicket going 
down; the 631 scored by Surrey against Sussex 
at the Oval, that being the highest score ever 
made in an important county match ; and the 
643 made by tne M.C.C. for ei^ht wlckef.s in 
the second inuiiigs against Rutland, tlmt 
l»eing the largest number of runs ever made 
in one day at Lord s. 













^ANA^A.—You will flntl Rn artlfle on “How to be¬ 
come a Solicitor ” in our Au^pist part for 1833. 

Professor QrACKENHoss,-The worklntr of the har¬ 
monium stops entirely depends on the effect you 
wish to produce, lliere is no use in pnllini; out a 
stop if yrm are going to alter jour notes so as to 
neutnilise it. 


T- It. !\T-—Tlie polish used I."* n spirit 
polish, ami, not i)eiMn pn*perlv mixed, 
the spiiit evajjnrntes after n time, nnd 
the wij.id fpii’e ilull. Tiie 
n-niPily is less spirit an*! tnorc elbow- 
grease. 

SCI'LI.ER. — Try “ ItoatraointT, or the Arts 
of i;i>wini; and 'I'l'aitiing,'’ l>v K. I). 
Itriekwood. pnhliahed by il. Cox, 340, 
Strand, price five shtiliugs, 

r.iriA M VN. — Tho conditions for the 
(^lueii’s Prize at 'Wimbledon have 
«Ucr»-d considerably. In 18<»0 the tar¬ 
gets at SOO, 000, and 1,000 yards were 
ten feet l)y six feet, and had no bull’s- 
eye. A ivvo-feet centre then connlcMi 
C, and an outer 1. hi IStil the size of 
tile target was twelve feet by six feet, 
and a three-feet bnll’s-eye rount#*!! 
3. a centre 3. and an outer 1. The 
minilicrof .shots at each range was in 
the same year rcdnci'd from ten to 
seven, and 200 yards took the place of 
300 y.irds. In l'-!n2 tin* acoriiiiz was 
again altered, hnll's-eye.s comiting 4, 
centres 3. and outers 2. In ls74 the 
present scoring wi*a introduced, bnll'.s. 
eyes counting 5. inners 4, magpies 3, 
and ontc-rs 2. The size of the 2iXi- 
yar<l'< target Is four fe<*t snnare. wuh 
an eight-imdi bnirs eye; that of tho 
aoo yards and <>00 y.ards target is six 
feet square, witli a two-feet bull's-eye. 
There is no 1,000 yanis now in the 
Second stage. 

H. P. i, 1. Onr opinion is tlie same as 
that of yonr relatives. Plea.se send us 
no more. Yon have eviilently mis- 
taken yonr gifts. 2. Address always 
“The Kditnr” ImpersonaUy. It mat¬ 
ters not to what magazine you semi. 

CROTr*o:4.—1. There ara no covers to hold fourteen 
parts. If you wish to bind in the extra niirnliers 
you should leave the hookbinder to make his own 
cases. 2. '* Cead mille failthe " is “ a thousand wcl- f 
comes.’' 

A. Saxon.— 'Hieplate is not sold separately. You can 
obtain it by buying the part. , 


KRonnr. -AVc hare givni the R«'puldican Calendar so 
recently that yon can easily look up the answer in 
the f<irincr corrcsp>»udeiice. The following is one of 
the rhyming aids; - 

“ Tlie sages \vlif» took to remn«lelling Franco 

'iy tiieir famed .Ninety-two sj.dck-and-span con¬ 
stitution, 

To a new tune thought fit to set f’hronos his dance. 

That tlic Calendai. too. might have its revolution. 

For the old-fiishiuncd names that tlie raunths Ions 
ha'l borne. 

From Rome's gods and Rome's niiraeraU cobbled 
together 

More natural titles they vowed should he worn. 

From the crops of the year and the changes of 
wpiitlier. 

Winter’s mouths "honld be ‘5oowy,‘ and ‘Rainy,* 
and * Blowy,’ 

And the spring months l*e '?pronty,' and 
‘ Flowery.’ and ‘ I.^-asy,' 

The summer tliree • Jlaneity,'‘ Hot,’an>l ‘ Frutt- 
growy,’ 

Tlie aTitiuu’i ones ‘Yint.igy,* 'Foggy,* an-J 
* Froezr ''“ 

Desiunkr rx A Fix —The position of the mast de¬ 
pends on the lines of the hoit, and either nde is 
correct for the sort of boot described at the time. 
For a long, narrow lioat put the mast two-tlfths of 
the water line from the bow ; or try the plan in -V».>. 
240 for September 20, 1333. 

SHIPWRIGHT.- Sliipwrights have to be apprenticed. 
For a'luiiBsion to the Royal .Vary they must be Iry 
their fifteenth year on the day of examination. sni| 
must be at least fifty-six liichishigh, twenty-six: 
ii'chcs round the chest, and weigh ninety poi!n«ls. 
The examination is in Arithmetic, Orthography. 
Handwriting, flramtnar. Composition, (ie''>gmph>’. 
Ku> lid (first three books). an«l Algebra to i^muiratic 
Fipiations. The Mathematical anbjects carry most 
marks. Applications have to be sent in to the 
Admiralty before the Ist of March in each year. 

Sirpir* .T.tcK.- i. The towers are the Afartello towers, 
erecte*! at the time of the anticipated French inva¬ 
sion in our last great w'ar. So railed from Mirtellia 
in I'orsica. where towers of the same Imlld did good 
service. 2. ItHch wa-s a muaicinu. See any biogra¬ 
phical dictionary. 

C. R. Smith.—W e lm>l a series of articles on Goats In 
onr fourth x'oluine. 

Mitchell.— 1. Tgimmss Day it the Loaf Mass Day, the 
<1ay of the offerings of flrat.fniita. Old Lammas Day 
is simply line to the rectification of the calendar, 
like Old t’liriftiuas D.ay, Old Twelfth Day, etc., etc. 
2. Ves. S. The imliarubbcr plant is the Ftcinetaxtica. 
Tliat Is all we can say witlmut teeing it. 

One Intrrk-^tki» — "How to make a Violin'* was in 
the Nnvem'>er and December parts for 1832, In the 
fifth voinmu. 

MAsojf'i^ Hall —Calfs hca'L of course : how could a 
head belong to more than one calf I 

A. ly. O—t, Uoscoe’s Mannal should follow the 
primer. 2. The volcano it quite harralea*. S. For 
cliemieal apftaratui try GrifHn's in Long Acre. 

J. W. OTTE\f.~Tlie rigging plates were in the second 
volume, now only obtainable in volume form. You 
can got a plate giving the namos of ropes, ssila, etc., 
from any of the model dockyards for a shilling. For 
details try Captain Chapniiin’s “All About Shlpa.** 

Onr of tour Girl Readers. — Never emphaaise a 
tinal syllable in English if you can help It. Throw 
tlie accent back. 















































THE PKAIEIE CHIEF. 


Bv R. M. Ballaxtyne, 

Author of *• Turico Bouj^ht," “ Tho Bed J/an'g Beornfftf 
€te., flc. 


CHAPTER X.—IX WHICH PLAXS, PROSPECTS, 
LOVE, DANGERS, AXD PERPLEXITIES ABE 
DEALT WITH. 

rriHKEE days after the conversation ro- 
lated in the lost chapter, a party oa 
horseback, numbering five persons, left 
the Blackfoot camp, and, entering one of 
the patches of forest with wliich tlie 
eastern slopes of the mountains were 
clothed, trotted smartly away in the 
direction of the rising sun. 

The party consisted of Rushing River 
and his mother. Moonlight, Skipping 
Rabbit, and Eaglenose. 

The latter, although still afflicted with 
a nose whose swelled condition rendered 
it out of all proportion to his face, and 
interfered somewhat with his vision, was 
Bufliciently recovered to travel, and also 
to indulge his bantering talk with the 
** skipping one,” as he called his little 
friend. Tlie chief was likewise restored, 
excepting the stump of the little finger, 
which was still band.-iged. I'mqua h.ad 
been prevailed on to accompany her son, 
and it is only just to the poor woman to 
add that she believed herself to be riding 
to a martyr’s doom. The chief, however, 
did not think so, else he would not have 
asked her to accompany him. 

Each of the party wa-s mounted on a 
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¥l:\e Owr\ Bapef. 


Btrong horse, except Skipping Kabbit, 
wlio bestrode an active pony more suited 
to her size. We say l)estrode because it 
must ever l )0 borne in remeinVjranco that 
Ked Indian ladies ride hke gentlemen— 
very much, no doubt, to their own com¬ 
fort. 

Although Hushing Eiver had resolved 
to place him.self unarmed in the power of 
hi.s enemy, he hiul no intention of travel¬ 
ling in that helpless condition in a 
country where he was liable to meet 
with toes, not only among men but 
among beasts. Besides, as ho carried but 
a small supply of provisions, he was de¬ 
pendent on gun and bow for food. Him¬ 
self, therefore, carried the former w eapon, 
Kagleiiose the latter, and both were fully 
armed with hatchet, tomahawk, and 
scalping-knife. 

The ])ath—if such it may be called— 
which they followed w.as one which ha<l 
been naturally formed by wild animals 
and wandering Indians taking the direc¬ 
tion tli.at was Je.ast encumbered vritli 
obstructions. It w-as only wide enough 
for one to pass at <a time, hut after the 
lirst belt of woodland hatl been traversed 
it diverged into a more open country, 
and finally dksappeared, the trees and 
shrubs admitting of free passage in all 
directions. 

While in the narrow track the chief 
had headed the little band. Then came 
Mcwnlight, followed by Umqua and by 
Skipping Rabbit on her pony, Eaglenose 
bringing up the rear. 

On emerging, however, into the open 
mvund Rushing River drew rein until 
Moonliglit came up alongside of him. 
Eaglenose, who was quick to profit by 
example—especially when he liked it— 
rode up alongside of the skipping one, 
who welcomed him with a decidedly pale- 
taco smile, which showed that she had 
two rows of bright little teeth behind her 
laughing lips. 

“ is Jloonlight glatl,” said the chief to 
the girl, after riding beside her for some 
time in silence—“ is .Moonlight glad to 
n-iturn to the camp of Bounding Bull ? ” 

“Yes, I am glad,” replied the girl, 
choosing rather to answer in the matter- 
of-fact manner of the palefaces than in 
the somewhat imaginative style of the 
Indians. Slie could adopt either, accord¬ 
ing to inclination. 

There was a long pause, during whicli 
no sound was heard s.ave the regular 
[latter of the hoofs on the lawnlike turf 
.as they swept easily out and in among 
the trees, over the undulations and down 
into the liollows, or across the level 
plains. 

“MTij'is Moonlight glad?” a.sk(!d the 
chief. 

“ Because father and mother are there, 
and 1 love them lioth.” 

.\gain there w.a.s silence, for Moonlight 
had replied somewhat brusquely. The 
truth is that, altliough rejoicing in the 
[jmspect of again seeing lier father 
and niother, the poor girl had a lurking 
su.spicion th.at iv return to them meant 
final separation from Rushing River, and 
—although she was too proud to admit, 
even to herself, that such a thought 
alTected her in any w.ay—she felt very 
uidiappy in the midst of her rejoicing, 
and know not what to make of it. Tins 
condition of mind, as the reader knows, 
is .apt to make any one lowe.r than an 
angel somewhat testy ! 

On coming to a rising ground, up which 
they had to lulviuice at a walking pace. 


the chief once more broke silence in a 
low, soft voice. 

“ Is not Jlooiilight sorry to quit the 
Elackfoot c.aiiqi ? ’ 

The girl was taken by surprise, for she 
had never before hoard an Indian—much 
less a chief—address a squaw in such a 
tone, or condescend to such a question. 
A feeling of self-reproach induced her to 
reply with some warmth, 

"Yes, Rushing River, Moonlight is sorry 
to quit the lodges of her Blaekfoot 
friends. The snow on the mountain tojis 
i.s warmed by the suii.shiue until it melts 
and flows down to the flowering plain.?. 
The heart of ^loonlight was cold and 
hard when it entered tlie Blaekfoot camp, 
but the siin-sliine of kindness has melted 
it, and now that it flows towards the 
flowering plains of home, Moonlight 
thinks with tenderness of the past and 
will newr forget.” 

Rushing River said no more. Perhaps 
he thought the repl}', coupled with the 
look and tone, was sufficiently satisfac¬ 
tory. At all events he continued there¬ 
after to ride in profound silence, and, 
checking Ids steed almost imperceptibly, 
allowed his mother to range up on the 
other side of him. 

Meanwliile Eaglenose and Skipping 
Rabbit, being influenced by no considera¬ 
tions of delicacy or anytliing else, kept 
^ a lively conversation in rear. For 
Eaglenose, like his chief, had freed him¬ 
self from some of the trammels of savage 
etiquette. 

It would take up too much valuable 
space to record all the nonsense that 
these two talked to each other, but a few 
passages are worthy of notice. 

“ Skipping one,” saidjthe youth, after a 
brief pause, “what are your thoughts 
doing?” 

“ Swelled-nosed one,” replied the child, 
with a laugh at her own inventive genius, 
“I was thinking what a big hole you must 
have made in the ground when you got 
that fall.” 

“ It was not shallow,” returned the 
youth, with assumed gravity, “ It was 
big enough to have buried a Rabbit in, 
even a skipping one.” 

“ Would tliere have been room for a 
jumping-jack tOo?” asked the child, with 
equal gravity ; then, without waiting for 
an answer, slie hurst into a merry laugh, 
and ivsked where they were travelling to. 

“ Has not Jloonlight told you ?” 

“ No, wlicn I asked her about it yes¬ 
terday .she said .she w,a.s not quite sure, it 
would be better not to speak till she 
knew.” 

“Moonliglit is very wise—almost as 
wise as a man.” 

“ Yes, wiser even tliari some men with 
swelled noses.” 

It was now the youth’s turn to laugh, 
which he did quite heartily, for au Iiuiian, 
thougli with a strong eflort to restram 
himself. 

“ M'e are going, I believe,” he said, after 
a few moments thought, “to visit your 
father. Bounding Bull. .At least the speech 
of Rushing Riverled Eaglenosetothinkso, 
hut our eliief docs not say all that is in 
his mind. He is not a squaw—at least, 
not a skipping one ! ” 

Instead of retorting the child looked 
with sudden anxiety into the eountenance 
of her companion. 

“ Does Rusldng River,” she asked, with 
earnest .siniiilicity, “ want to have his 
tongue slit, his eyes poked in, his liver 
pulled out, and his scalp cut oil ? ” 


“I think not,” replied Eaglenose, with 
equal sinqdicity, for although such a 
speech from such innocent li]is may call 
fortli surprise in a civilised reader, it 
referred, in those regions and times, to 

ossibllities which were only too pro- 

ahle. 

x\fter a few minutes’ thought the chihl 
said, with ,an earnest look in her large 
and lustrous eyes, “Skipping R.ahbit will 
he glad—very glad—to sec her father, 
but she will be sorry—very sorry to lose 
her friends.” 

H.aving now made it plain that the 
feelings of both captives liad 1 leeii touched 
by the kindness of their captors, we wiU 
transport them and the reader at once to 
the neiglibourhood of Bounding Bull’s 
camp. 

Under the s<ame tree on the outskirts 
which had heen the scene of the girls’ 
c.apttire. Rushing River and Eaglenose 
stood once more with tlieir companions 
conversing in whispers. The horaes liad 
been concealed a long w.ay in rear to pre¬ 
vent restiveness or an incidental neigh 
betraying them. 

The night was intensely dark and .still. 
The former condition favoured their 
enterprise, but the latter was unfavour¬ 
able, as it rendered the risk of detec¬ 
tion from any accidental sound much 
greater. 

.After a few minutes’ talk with his male 
companion the chief .approached the f rce 
where the females stood silently wonder¬ 
ing what their captors meant to do and 
earnestly hoping that no evil might befall 
any one. 

" The time has come,” he said, “ when 
Jloonlight may help to make peace be¬ 
tween those who are at war. Slie knows 
well how to creep like tlie serpent in the 
grass, and how to speak with lier tongue 
m such a way tliat the heart of the 
listener will be softened while his ear is 
charmed. Let Moonlight creep into the 
camp and tell Bounding Bull that Ids 
enemy is subdued. That the daughter of 
Leetil Tim has conquered him. That he 
wishes for fiiendsldp, and is ready to 
visit his wigwam, and smoke the pipe of 
peace. But tell not that Rushing River 
IS so near. Say only that Moonlight has 
been set free. That Manitou of the pale¬ 
faces has heen whispering in the heart of 
Rushing River, and he no longer delights 
in revenge or wishes for the scalp of 
Bounding Bull. Go secretly, for I would 
not have the warriors know of your 
return till you have found out the 
thoughts of the chief. If the ear of tlio 
chief is open and his answer is favour¬ 
able, let Moonlight .sound the chirping 
of a bird, and Rushing River will enter 
the camp without weapons and trust 
himself to the man who was once his foe. 
If the, answer is unfavonrabic lit lier 
hoot like the owl three times, and Rusli- 
ing River will go hack to the home of 
his fathers and see the pleasant face of 
Moonlight no more.” 

To say that Moonlight w.as tonohed by 
this spei'di would give but a feeble dc- 
•scription of her feelings. Tlie unusual 
delicacy of it, for an Indian, tlie straight¬ 
forward declaration iinjflied in it, and tho 
pathetic conclusion, would have greatly 
flattered her self-esteem even if it laid 
not touched her heart. Yet no sign did 
she lietray of emotien, save the .somewhat 
rapid heaving of her bosom as she stisKl 
with bowed heiul, awaiting further 
orrlers. 

“ .Moonlight will liiid Skipping Rabbit 



waiting for her here l^eside this tree. 
Whether Bounding Bull is for peace or 
war, Hushing River returns to him liis 
.little one. Go, and may the htuid of 
3Ianitou guide thee." 

He turned at once and rejoined Eagle- 
nose, who Wfis standing on guard like a 
statue at no great distance. 

Moonliglit went immediately and softly 
into the bushes, without pausing to utter 
a single word to her female companions, 
and disappeared. 

Tliereupon the chief and his young 
brave lay down, and, resting there in pro¬ 
found silence, awaited the result with 
deep hut unexpres.sed anxiety. 

Well did our heroine know every bush 
and rock of the country around her. 
With easy soundless motion she glided 
along like a Hitting shadow until she 
gained tlie line of sentries who guarded 
the camp. Here, as on a former occasion, 
she sank into the grass and advanced 
with extreme caution. If she iiad not 
possessed more than the average capa- 
<3ity of savages for stalking it would have 
been quite impossible for her to have 
eluded the vigilance of the young war¬ 
riors. As it was, she narrowly escaped 
discovery, for, just as she was crossing 
wliat may be termed the guaixled line, 
one of the sentinels took it into his head 
to move in her direction. Of course she 
stopped and lay perfectly flat and still, 
but so near did the warrior come in pass¬ 
ing that his foot absolutely gmzecl her 
head. But for the intense darkness 
of the night she would have inevitably 
been caught. 

Creeping sNviftly out of the sentinel's 
way before he returned, she gained the 
■centre of the camp, and in a few minutes 
was close to her fatlier’s wigwiwn. Find¬ 
ing a little hole in the buffalo skins 
of which it was chiefly composed, she 
peeped in. 

To her great disappointment Little 
Tim was not there, but Brighteyes was, 
and a youth whom she knew well as 
one wlio was about to join the ranks of 
the men, and go out on his first war-path 
on the first occasion that offered. 

Although trained to observe the gravity 
and reticence of the Indian, this youtii 
was gifted by nature with powers of ' 
loquacity which he found it cliflicult to 
supjiress. Knowing this, Moonlight felt 
that she dared not trust him with her 
secret, and was much perplexed how to 
attract lier mother’s attention without 
disturbing l]im. At last she crept round 
to the side of the tent where her iiiotlier 
was seated — opposite to the youth. ; 
Putting her lips to another small hole 
which slie found there she wliispered— 
“ Mother ! ” so softly that Brighteyes did 
not liear, but went calmly on with lier 
needlework wliile the aspirant for Indian 
honours sent clouds of tobacco from his j 
mouth and nose and dreamed of awful ; 
deeds of daring, wliich were probably 
destined to end also in smoke. i 

“ Motlier ! ” whispered Moonlight 
again. 

The whisper, though very slightly in- 
•creased, was evidently heard, for the 
W’oman became suddenly motionless and 
turned slightly pale, while her lustrous 
«yes gazed at tlie spot whence the sound 
had come. 

“ Wliat does Brighteyes see ? ” a.sked 
the Indian youth, expelling a cloud from 
his lips and also gazing. 

“ I thought I heard—my Moonlight— 
•wliisper.” 
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A look of grave contempt settled on 
the youth's visage as he replied, 

“When love is strong the eyes are 
blind and the ears too open. Brighteyes 
liears voices in the night air.” 

Having given utterance to this s.age 
opinion with the sententious solemnity of 
an oracle or the portentous gravity of 
“an ass”—as modern slang might put 
it—the youth resumed his pipe and 
continued the stupefication of his brain. 

The woman was not sorry that her 
visitor took the matter thus, for she had 
felt the imprudence of having betrayed 
any symptom of surpri.se, whatever the 
sound might be. When, therefore, 
another whisper of “ Mother ! ” was heard, 
instead of looking intelligent .she be¬ 
stowed some increased attention on her 
work, yawned sleepily once or twice, and 
then said, 

“ Is there not a council being held 
to-night 1 ” 

“ There is. The warriors are speaking 
now.” 

“ Does not the young brave aspire to 
raising his voice in council i ” 

“ He does,” replied the youth, puffing 
with a look of almost superhuman 
dignity, “ but he may not raise his voice 
in council till he has been on the war¬ 
path.” 

“ I should have thought,” returned 
Brighteyes, with the slightest possible 
raising of her eyebrows, “that a brave 
who aims so high would find it more 
pleasant to be near the council-tent talk¬ 
ing with the other young braves, than to 
sit smoking beside a souaw.” 

The youth took thenint rather indig¬ 
nantly, rose, and strode out of the tent in 
majestic silence. 

No sooner was he gone than Moonlight 
darted in and fell into her mother’s arms. 
There was certainly more of the paleface 
than of the rediiian’s spirit in the em¬ 
brace that followed, but the spirit of the 
Redman soon reasserted itself. 

“ Mother ! ” she said, eagerly and im¬ 
pressively, “Rushing River is going to be 
my husband ! ” 

“ Child ! ” exclaimed the matron, while 
her countenance fell, “ can the dove mate 
with the raven—the rabbit with the 
wolf?” 

“They can, for all I care or know to 
the contrary,” said Moonlight—impelled, 
no doubt, by the spirit ot Little Tim ! 
“ But,” she continued, quickly, “ I bear a 
message to Bounding Bull. Where is 
he ? ” 

“ Not in the camp, my daughter. He 
lias gone to the block-house to see the 
Preacher.” 

“ And father. Is he here ? ” 

“ No, he has gone with Bounding Bull. 
There is no chief in the camp then—only 
the young braves to guard it.” 

“ How well they guard it—when I am 
here !" said the girl with a l.augh ; then, 
becoming intensely earnest, she told her 
mother in as few words as possible the 
object of her visit, concluding with the 
very pertinent question, “Now what is to 
be done ? ” 

“ You dare not allow Ru.shing River to 
enter the camp just now,” said Bright¬ 
eyes. “ The young men would certainly 
kill him.” 

“But I must not send him away,” 
returned the perplexed Moonlight. “ If I 
do — I — I shall never—he will never 
more return.” 

“Could you not creep out of camp as 
you creiit in and warn him ? ” 
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“ I could, as far as the sentinels are 
concerned, for they are little better than 
owls ; but it is growing lighter now, and 
the moon will ue up soon—I dare not 
risk it. If I were caught would not the 
braves suspect something and scour the 
country round ? 1 know not what to do, 
yet something must be done at once.” 

For some minutes the mother and 
daughter were silent, each striving to 
devise some method of escaping from 
their difficulty. At last Brighteyes 
spoke. 

“I see a way, my child,” she said, with 
more than her wonted solemnity, even 
A-heii discussing grave matters. “ It is 
full of danger, yet you must take it, for 
I see that love has taken possession of 
my Moonlight's heart, and—there is no 
withstanding love !” 

She paused thoughtfully for a few 
moments, and then resumea, 

“ One of your father’s horses is hobbled 
down in the willow swamp. He put it 
there because the feeding is good, and 
has left no one to guard it because the 
place is not easily found, as you know, 
and thieves are not likely to think of it 
as a likely jilace. What you must do is 
to go as near our lines as you dare and 

f ive the signal of the owl. Rushing 
liver will understand it and go away at 
once. He will not travel fast, for his 
heart will be heavy, and revenge, to him, 
is no longer sweet. That will give you 
time to creep past the sentinels, run 
down to the swamp, mount the horse, 
and go by the short cuts that you know 
so well until you get in front of the party 
or overtake them. After that you must 
lead them to the block-house” (Brighteyes 
never would consent to call it Tim’s 
Folly after .she understood the meaning 
of the name), “ and let the chief manage 
the rest. Go. Y’ou have not a moment 
to lose.” 

She gave her daughter a final embrace, 
pushed her out of the tent, and then sat 
down with the stoicism of a Red Indian 
to continue her work and listen intently 
either for the savage yells which would 
soon indicate the failure of the enter¬ 
prise, or the continued silence which 
would gradually prove its success. 

(I'd be continued.) 
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ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD: 

A STOKY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

By THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON', 

Autfior of "Piter Traul," "From Powder Moiikey to Admiral," etc, 

CHAPTER VI.—ROA'AL VISITORS—THE KINO AND THE MACEBEARER—THE FOES RECONCILED. 


T he news of the good King’s intended 
visit to Staniiiore Park was soon 
spr ead abroad. The mayor and burgesses 
of Lynderton resolved that they would 
rprjuest his Majesty to honour their 
Irorough by stopping on his way at their 
town-hall. The whole place was speedily 
in a state of the most intense ccmmotion. 
While the Colonel and his womankind 
were making all the necessary prepara¬ 
tions at the park, the lieges of Lynderton 
were engaged in the erection of tri¬ 
umphal arches, with a collection of 
banners of all sorts of devices, jrainting 
signboards and shop-fronts, and the 
polishing up of military accoutrements. 

Lynderton was got into order for the 
reception of royajty even before Stan- 
more Park had been prepared. One 
chief reason was that there were many 
more hands in the town to undertake the 
work, and another was, there was less 
work to be done. The great difficulty 
w.as to have the band playing at both 
places at once. 

Colonel Everard had already engaged 
them, and they could not on any account 
disappoint him. Still for the honour of 
Lynderton it was necessary that a 
musical welcome should be wafted to the 
King as he entered the precincts of the 
Imrough. At la.st it was arranged that a 
part of the foreign band shoultl remain 
in the town to welcome the King, and 
then set off at a double-quick march to 
Stanmore, to bo in readiness to receive 
him there. 

The eventful morning at length ar¬ 
rived. It broke, however, with a threat¬ 
ening aspect. There were clouds in the 
sky, which looketl more inclined to 
gather than disperse. Jacob Tuttle, who 
met Harry on his way to Stanmore, 
where he was to finish getting the tents 
in order, told him that it would be a rainy' 
day. Madam Everard was in a state of 
greater an.xiety than any one else; in¬ 
deed, she had many things to trouble her. 
She was not sure that Monsieur Cochut 
would have performed his work to her 
sati.sfaction. Then there were so many 
mouths to feed, besides the King and his 
attendants, that she was afraid there 
might not be sufficient provisions for 
them. The tents were already erected. 
Harry had performed his part in a most 
.satisfactory manner. She had no doubt 
the Baron de Ruvigny wou<d arrange the 
band. 

Not only was the King expected, but 
good (^ueen Charlotte* and one or two of 
the princesses h.ad expressed their inten¬ 
tion of driving over to Stanmore. A few 
select guests ni d iKieii invited to meet 
them. Among others was Lady Tryon. 
Thei-e were al.so Ceiieral Perkins and 
his wife, and the well-known couple, Kir 
James and Lady AVallace. 'Tlie (ieiieral 
and the Admiral wereold friend.s,an<I older 


• The writer thinks It well at this point to sUtc that 
the Royal visit actually took place m descriiictl ; also 
that the main facts and chirarters In the »t»‘ry are 
liken from an uupul)Ii*licil diary of the Uiue, In poa- 
aession of a memlier of the faiidly. 


enemies, for they had met as lads, when 
one was lieutenant of marines, and the 
other a midshipman, and had actually 
fought a duel, at a time when that foolish 
and wicked custom was in vogue even 
among youths. 

The great mass of the neighbourhood 
was invited to the grounds. All the 
arrangements were reported complete ; 
but Madam Everard kept looking up 
anxiously at the sky, which threatened 
every instant to send down its waters 
upon the earth. The clouds gathered 
closer and closer, and some time before 
the hour at which the royal family were ' 
e.xpected to arrive the rain beg.an to 
descend. It was melancholy to look at 
the tents growing darker and darker as 
the water poured down on them, and 
to see the flags which should have 
been blowing out joyfully drooping : 
on the flagposts. The rain pattered 
against the window panes, and the air 
blew ill with a damp feel, which gave 
promise of a drenching day. Madam 
Everard became very unhappy ; even the 
young ladies lost their spirits. The 
Colonel was the only person who seemed 
unconcerned. 

“ I have done my best,” he observed, 
“and there is no man more ready to 
make allowance than the King, God bless 
him.” The Colonel had been page to 
George ir, and had been attached to the 
Court of the present King, and knew him 
well, and, moreover, his many trials and 
difficulties. “ ‘ Uneasy is the head that 
wears a crown.’ Our good King finds it 
so, and few of his subjects have greater I 
domestic as well as public trials to go 
through.” 

Harry Tryon had been very busy and 
highly flattered by the confidence which 
the Colonel and Madam Everard had | 
placed in him. Whether or not he still 
contemplated fighting the Baron de | 
Ruvigny cannot now be said. | 

(Seeing )Iadam Everard’s anxiety, he 
offeretl m spite of the rain to mount a 
horse and gallop off to ascertain whether 
the royal party were coming or not. 

* His offer was accepted, and he was soon 
' galloping away through the street of Lyn- 
clerton on the nigh rood to Lyndhurst, by 
which it was expected the King would 
: come. He met on his way an open car¬ 
riage and four horses, full, as it seemed to 
him, of old women wrapped up in red 
cloaks and hoods, such as were worn by 
the peasantry. He hail got to the turn¬ 
pike kept by an old woman. Mammy 
Pocock by name, when he inquired t 
whether the royal family had come by. ' 

“ Why, hle.ss you, yes j that l>e they,” 
said the old woman, |x>inting along the I 
ro.od. “ They stayed in here ever .so long, 
but at last they thought Mad.am Everard 
would be waiting for them, and so they 
borrowed my chiak, anti they sent out i 
and borrow eel as many cloaks and shawls . 
as coultl he found in all the cottages 
near. It wius curious to see the (^ueeii 
and princesses laughing os they put them I 
ou.” 


' Harry was going to hurry back witJi 
the news, when he saw a party of four or 
five horsemen coming along the road. By 
this time the rain had somewhat ceast-J. 
He drew up on one side to see who the 
I strangers were. He had little difficulty 
in recognising in the old gentleman who 
rode first with his coat buttoned up, but 
! without any great-coat, the King ot Eng- 
, land. Sir George Rose and two or three 
other gentlemen accompanied his Ma¬ 
jesty. One of them, apparently, was 
urging him to stop at the toll-gate and 
dry Ills clothes. “ A little wet won’t hurt 
' a man ! a little wet won’t hurt a man ! " 
answered the King. “ The sun will soon 
come out, and answer the purpose better 
than a fire.” 

As Harry knew that the Queen would 
arrive at iStanniore before he could get 
: there, and that the King would be delayeil 
for some time at Lynderton, he followed 
the cavalcade at a respectful distance. 

As they reached the entrance of the 
town the rain altogether ceased, the 
sun shone forth, and shouts of welcome 
rent the air, while the band played a 
joyous tune, and the mayor and tlie whole 
corporation in state came forth to wel¬ 
come his Majesty, and to accompany him 
to the entrance of the town-hall. He 
there was ushered up, and led to a seat at 
the farther end, wliere he graciously re¬ 
ceived an address from the mayor, who, 
with the members of the corixiration, 
were formally introduced. 

Conspicuous at the other end of the 
room was a gaunt personage in scarlet 
robes trimniM with yellow fiinge, bear¬ 
ing in his hand an enormous gilt club, so 
it looked. 

“ Who is that ? ” asketl the King, eyeing 
the figure with a comical expression. 

“ That’s our mace-bearer, your Majesty, 
Jeddidiah Pike.” 

Jeddidiah Pike, hearing his name an¬ 
nounced, supposed that he was sum¬ 
moned, and advanced up the room. Over¬ 
come, however, by his feelings, and awe at 
finding himself in the presence of ma¬ 
jesty, down he went on his knees, mace 
and (til, and prostrated himself at the 
King's feet, while, looking up with an 
expression of the most intense reverence, 
lie endeavoured to kiss the hand of 
majesty. 

“ Get up, man ! get up ! ” exclaimed 
the King, scarcely refraining his laughter. 
“ I .am not the Grand Seignior nor a 
three-tailed Biusha. Get up, get up, man, 
and you shall kiss my hand, if it pleases 
you.’’ The King could restrain his 
laughter no longer, and gave way to a 
hearty peal, in which his atP’mlants, 
and even the mayor and corporation of 
Lynderton, joinetl, greatly to the con¬ 
fusion of poor Pike, who retreateil liaek- 
wanls, very nearly tumbling over his 
own gown as ho endeavouretr to escatHv 
from the royal presence. During tlie 
remainder of the ceremony, the King 
every two minutes gave way to another 
hearty laugh, and as he dcscendeil the 
stairs to mount his horse, he lookj-d 
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to be uble tlius to ride through a forest 
with only tliree or four unarmed attend¬ 
ants.' Is there another sovereign in. 
Europe that could do the same 1 1 ■n'ot 
not, Colonel.” 

“ Perhaps this young gentleman would 
like to accompany us,”.>«iid one of the 
gentlemen-in-waitmg, turning to the 
Colonel. “I know my way across the 
forest, but he probalily is better ac¬ 
quainted with the paths on this side of it, 
atid may somewhat shorten our ride. I 
am anxious to get the King home again 
lest his Majesty should have suffered by 
remaining so long in his damp clothes” 

Harry was soon on horseback and 
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round, luid again inquired for his friend 
Pike. 

The King rode on as before, attended 
by the few gentlemen that had come with 
him from Lyndhurst, the populace follow¬ 
ing at a respectful distance. While he 
rode, on either side was lined with eager 
spectators, who mve forth with cheerful 
voices reiterated welcomes. The King 
nodded kindly, thanking the people now 
and then in words as he rode on. 

Harry galloped on by a path he knew 
across the country, and the Colonel was 
in readiness to receive his royal guest on 
Ills arrival. . 

Meantime, the guests who had been 


must try and get their Majesties to take 
him.” 

Meantime the skv had cleareil, the sun 
shone forth brightly. The guests were 
soon seen in their gayest costumes cross¬ 
ing the lawn to the tents, the band 
struck up and played the most joyous 
tunes, and the King came to the window 
and clapped his hands with delight. 

It was jileasant to see their ilajesties 
mixing among the crowd, and talking 
familiarly to many of the guests. 
Several the King rocognised ; among 
others. Sir .lames Wallace, and his friend 
General Perkins. Upwards of an hour 
was thus passed, when one of the gentle- 


invited to the fitt on the lawn arrived 
from all quarters, while the breakfast- 
room which overlooked it had Ixien pre- 
jiared for the royal family. They dined 
alone—the Colonel and the ladies of Ids 
family, aided by Lady Tryon, attending i 
on them. Lady Tryon was dclightcsl at 
being invited by the Queen to attend 
on her. She marie herself especially 
agreeable, and took the opportunity of 
introducing her grandson to their Ma¬ 
jesties. 

Harry behaved remarkably w-ell under 
circumstances so novel to him, and Mabel, 
at all events, bought that she liarl never 
•seen him looking so handsome. 

He would m.ake a charming page,” 
laidy Tryon whispered in her ear ; “ T i 


men-in-waiting suggested to his Majesty 
that unless thev srxm commenced their 
homeward ride it would be dark before 
they could reach Lyndhurst. The Queen 
and princesses had ali'eady retired, as 
they purposed returning by the road 
they came. 

“ We must restore her cloak to Dame 
Pocock,” observed the Queen, “and other 
friends who were kinef enough to lend 
them to us.” • 

The King, however, purposetl riding 
across the forest by a shorter cut, and 
through much tie.autifiil wood land scenery. 
Harry held the King’s horse, while Colonel 
Everanl assisteil him to mount. 

“ .'Vh ! " said his Majesty, shaking the 
Colonel by the hand, “I am a happy King 


galloping along to overtake the royal 
party. Every path and glade in that 
part of the fore.st was well known to him, 
and he was thus able to conduct the 
King, not only by shorter paths, but to 
show him some especial bits of wooilland 
scenery. The King was much pleased, 
and complimented Harry on his taste. 
Whole troops of deer were seen coming in 
from all directions towards a kee|M;r's 
lodge, where they were accustomed to 
a-ssemble evei'j’ evening to l>e fed. 

“ A pity to shoot such Iieautiful crea¬ 
tures,” said the King, “ this forest should 
be their own. If 1 had to fniipe new 
forest laws I should certainly let the deer 
benefit by them. Wliat s.ay you, young 
gentleman?” 
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Hurry had to confess he iiad no objec* 
tion to ride after a stag witli a pack of 
hounds, nor indeed to exercise his skill as 
a tnarksman on a fat buck. 

The King laugheib 

“ We must not be too much guided by 
our feelings/’ lie observed. 

Tlie King conversed constantly with 
Harry during the ride, and told him that 
he hoped to see him again. The youii" 
man bowed low as they reached Lyncl- 
hurst, and it is not surprising that his 
spirits should have been souiewliat elated 
at the lionour which liad been done him. 
Heturued Jus horse, and galloj^ed quickly 
over the soft turf back again towards 
Stanniore, eager to report the safe arrival 
of tlie King, and, it is possible, to enjoy 
another dance witli Maliel. She w’as not 
less well pleased than he was with the 
lionour the King had done him, and it is 
not surprising that the young people 
slioiild have thereon built up a somewhat 
lofty castle in the air, vapoury and 
changeable, as such castles invariably are. 
Lady Tryon was still more plcjused. Her 
grandson had achieved a success. She 
saw him in imagination basking in the 
smiles of royalty, and obtaining the ad¬ 
vantages which such smiles occasionally 
bring. Not always, thougli, as they are 
apt to raise up “ envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitiioleness,” in the hearts pf 
rivals. 

Dancing w’as still going on when 
Harry got hack. On such occasions the 
officers of the foreign legion considerably 
eclipsed the less nimble-footed English¬ 
men, and w'ere proportionally favour¬ 
ites. They were, therefore, "far more 
popular with the ladies than with the 
gentlemen part of the community. 

Harry liad not forgotten his quarrel 
with the Baron de Ruvigiiy, and was 
somewliat surprised that the young lieu¬ 


tenant looked at him in so unconcerned a 
manner. He was not revengeful by dis- | 

E osition, but he fancied that he was in 
onour bound to settle the matter. , 

! “ TJie sooner the better,” he thought to , 

! himself. I will look out for him on his 
' way to Lynderton, and see w'hat he has 
to say for himself.” | 

In the meantime he danced with Lucy 
and ^Mabel, and two or three other young , 
ladies, for although it had been the cus¬ 
tom for a gentleman to confine himself to 
tlie same partner during the whole of the 
evening, the foreign olhcers managed to 
break through it, and thus to divide their 
attentions more generally among the fair 
sex. At length i\\Qjete came to an end. 
Everybody declared it was delightful. 
Harry saw Lady Tryon into her carriage, 
and saying that lie would walk home, 
went back to pay his adieus to the ladies. 
Mabel looked more beautiful than ever, 
and gave him a smile which made him 
feel very happy. 

By-tlie-by,” said the Colonel, drawing 
him aside, “ if you ever have an ‘ ati'air of 
honour,’you must promise to ask me to 
be your second. Ivemeraber I am an old 
soldier, and you could not have a better 
man. I must exact this promise.” 

Harry felt very foolish. ‘ He did not 
know how he looked. He could not help 
suspecting that the Colonel knew liis 
secret 1 yet “ how could he have known 
it ? ” The Colonel, however, would not 
let liim go till he luid passed his word. 

“ Perhaps I may have to call upon you 
sooner than you expect, sir,” he said ; 
“ really these foreigners try one’s 
temper.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t understand the 
foreigners, Harry,” he said, in a good- 
natured tone. “ However, good night; ” 
and the old officer returned chuckling 
into the drawing-room. 


Harry hurried 011 . He had seen the 
Baron de Iluvigny leave the house but 
a sliort time before, and lie expected soon 
to catch him up. He was not dis¬ 
appointed. The moon shone brightly, 
lie knew the baron’s figure, and saw liiiu 
a little way ahead in company with seve¬ 
ral other officers. 

Harry soon overtook them, and walking 
up to the side of the young baron, 
touclied him on the slioulder. 

“ We had a little aliiiir to settle the 
otlier day, baron,” said Harry. 

TliQ young baron hesitated. 

I “ I was labouring under a mistake. I 
' confess it,” he answered. “Colonel Eve- 
rard has spoken to me, and has made me- 
promise not to carrv tlie matter further, 
i did not consider tnat you had a right 
to interfere, and I was, therefore, angry. 
1 tender you my apology.” 

Harry hesitated a moment. Was it 
generosity or cowardice whicli made the 
young baron act in this way*? “It is 
the first, I am sure,” thought Harry. 
“I accept your apology gladly,” he 
answered. 

The young men sliook hands and 
walked on side by side, both probably 
feeling much happier than tliey ditl 
before. They might, to be sure, have- 
caused some sensation in tlie place had 
they fought ; but even had one of them 
been killed, the event would probably 
have been no more than a “ nine days’" 
wonder,” and even his most intimate 
acquaintance would soon have ceased to 
mourn. The two after this became fast 
friend.s. 

The baron especially’ had many inte¬ 
resting adventures to relate, especially 
those he had undergone in escaping from 
France"“ La belle France!” as he stUA 
, called his native country. 

{To continued.) 
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I N llio following:? articles on plioto^apliy 
which 1 have been entrusted to write, I 
mean to deal as practically as possible >vith 
the sultject, liopin^ at tlie same time that, 
our lioya ]>io;;roHs in their acrjuaintance with 
soieuee •ienerally, they will iu»t be co,ntcnted 
with iiici'cly the practice of this art, but will 
enter into the theory of it, thus becominj' ac- 
i[uainted with one of tlie most entrancing 
tonus of scientilic investigation which tlio 
worhl at present knows. 

When tiie young aspirant to photographic 
amusement—and, let us hope, lionours— 
wishes to commence, the fii'st most necessary, 
and by no means least important, step which 
he biw to take Ls the purchase of a camera, 
lens, and camera-stand. Now I liave often 
l)cen asked wliat camera I should recommend, 
and the size whioli a Ixiginner should procure. 
In this article I will endeavour to answer 
tlicse qiiastions. 

Fimt of all, it is well to inquire what arc 
the s|>ecial qualities which a camera should 
possess. It slumld, of all things, have the 
negative quality of not being one of those 
gimcrack things of which there are many 
.sj>ecimens in the market at the present day. 
lliat is, then, it should be strong, and if a 
sliglit Idow”^ from any cause ahould happen to 
it, it should u(d fall to pieces nor tlie working 
parts be at once put out of gear. Again, 
It should 1)0 as light aa possible consistent 
with strength, and should be in a portable 
form—that is, it should fold up into as little 
A compass as jKissihle. Again, it shouhl for tlie 
sake of convenience focus from the back, and 
the movement of its body by the rack-and- 
pinion motion, which altei-s its length, sliould 
be smooth and ea<y. Then, too, it should lie 
made of well-seasoned w<x)d, as otherwise 
wiiat even an acchlental fall might not do, 
shrinkage will inevitably accomplish—viz., 
render it liable to fall to pieces, or to warp, 
a by no means uncommon thing in inferior 
cameras. 

So far, then, the requirements of a camera 
will l)e readily understood, and I should 
advise our boys to go to some first-rate 
maker—there are several in London, sucli as 
Mea'dier or Hare—and place their wants in 
his liands, so far as the camera itself iri 
concerned. Tl>e expense of a camera from 
one of these makers may be rather greater 
than if some toyshop contrivance is acquired ; 
but then I fully believe that the apparent 
saving will be no real saving in the end, as a 
good camera will last—I was going to say a 
lifetime, but at least a very long time (I my¬ 
self have had one in use lor fifteen or sixteen 
yeaiw), wldlst tlie existence of tlie otlierwill l>e 
numl>ered by montlis, or perhaps weeks. 

Tlie next question that we have to discus.s 
is tlie size of the plate which it is desirable to 
use. Tlie following will show some of the 
sizes whicli are in general use : 

Inch. Inch. 

31 by 4| called a quarter plate. 

5 l.y 4 

C-i by 4| called a half plate. 

71 by 

b-V called a whole plate. 

Beyond tlicse there are other sizes which 
are u.sed by experienced pliotographers, but 
for the l>eginner certainly the choice sliould 
Ixi from ttio above. For my own part I 
^^liould advise that the camera should take a 
plate not less tlian inches by 4 inches ; and 
I tliink that tho half ]»late, 6.^ inches by 4^ 
inches, is jierhap.s the size wliich is most 
suitable in every respect. The quarter plate 
is rather too small for elfective work, wliilst 
the half plate admits tlie comiiosition of a 
really good jucture, and allows figures in 
groujiH to 1)0 sulhciently large to be recog¬ 
nisable without any trouble. 
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PART I. 


I The following engraving gives an idea of 
, the half-plate camera that is recommended. 



It is know’n as a Itellows camera, and weighs, 
with six (louble-l)ack pull, about 41b. A is a 
bellows attached to the front (»), wiiicli is 
attached to a rigid base-board (g) and also 
to a moving back (c), which is moved by a 
rack (F), of which E is the pinion. It will 
thus be seen that tho back can be caused to 
traverse a considerable distance, giving what 
is called a large range of focus. This term 
will be better understootl by-and-by. l> is the 
focusing screen, which can be i)laced on the 
back, so that the greatest length of screen is 
u]>wards or across. This is called a revers- 
able back, and in it the “double back,” 
wiiich is a dark slide which can contain two 
dry plates, is placed when the focus is at¬ 
tained. The front of the focu.sing screen is so 
arranged that the sensitive film of the plate 
lies in exactly the same position when the 
.slide is inserted. There is one feature in the 
camera that should Ije mentioned, viz., the 



“ sw’inghack,”asit is called. The above Fig. 
gives a siile view of it. Very many cameras are 
made without if, but this is a great mistake. 
An artist w’hen he draws a house always 
makes tho vertical lines, such as the cor¬ 
ner lines and the window’.**, parallel to one 
anotlier—that is, they have no inclination to 
meet if they are produced; and liis reason 
for tiiis is that peojile see tilings as they 
ap]>earwhen looking straight in front of them 
and not as they w’ould l>e seen by raising or 
lowering tlie li'eiwl. Now it very often hap¬ 
pens that in taking a photograph the lens and 
camera have to be tilted out of the u.sual level 
' ])osition in order to include the top of .some 
I ol)ject which would otliersvise not he includetl, 

I an«l of coume wlien tlie camera is so tilted 
the focu.sing screen is out of the vertical 
if left in its ordinary position. If the image 
of a house be viewed on tlie focusing screen 
it w’ill l>e .seen tliat what shouhl be tlie 
vertical lines »f the picture all tend to meet 
in a point outsulo llie picture, and the idio- 
tograph will appear distorted. I have no 


[vloubt that our boys will have seen exam- 
}>les of tliis in many sliop windows. A 
I swingliack coiTCct.s this. Wheneverthe camera 
is tilted tlie swinglKick shouhl ho made to lie 
in a vertical plane—that is, if a plumb-line 
l»e placed against the focusing screen it 
.should touch it tliroiigliout. It can easily lie 
I shown that when the swingback is thus used 
I tlie vertical lines in a building w’ili be vertical 
I in tho picture. For tliis reason every camera 
should be furni.slied with a swdngback. I 
have no doubt that some of my young readers 
I will be anxious to take the ])hot<)graph of 
I some room or another, and un]es.s they wish 



camera stand or legs. Such should l>e lighi 
and yet linn, for tliey have to be carried and 
to be used under a variety of circunistancea, 
and unles.s they are really rigid the camera 
might shake, which would spoil the negative. 

For a camera such as a 6^ in. by 4^in., the 
• accoiiipanyingform is very good. 

I have carried such abroad on 
my photograpliic tours and 
never spoilt ajucture from want 
of rigidity. Tlie legs, it will be 
seen, fold into tw’o, and the top, 

I on to w’hich the legs fit, is fur- 
' uished with a round flat board 
to come in contact with the 
camera. This has tw'o advan¬ 
tages—one that it prevents the 
])oUsli of the camera Ixjing 
scratclied by tlie brass top. and 
the other that it gives a nigger 
I )ase for the camera to rest upon. 

There are several other varieties 
of legs W’hich slide or fold, but, 
a.sa rule, they are- heavier than 
these, wliich only weigh with 
the fop about 3 11). 

There is, however, one advan¬ 
tage in having legs wliich slide 
as in the figure—viz., that 011 
uneven ground the camera w 
I more easily levelled by shorten¬ 
ing or lengthening one or two 
of the legs. By a little practice 
the legs reconniicnded above 
can, however, ho used on the 
' mo-st uneven ground, such as on the side of 
^ a steex) m.'untain. Some makers, instead 
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of using the wooden top to th« 

the luass triangle with thick , jj, 

quite sufficient to prevent damaging the it, 

"^"Cnow coniaoThe part of the apparatus tli 

which has to he most t^to 

structed, and that is the lens. It not to 
be supposed that my readers can purchase 
iSises^S different kinds, and the question 
therefore resolves itself into which is the 
most generally useful lens. It would he out 
of place to give reasons for the recommenda- 
tiom I make. In a matter of this kind I 
must he trusted to give the advice winch is 
the outcome of twenty-five yeara experience 
The lens should he what is called a double 

lens_viz., one with a distinct lens at each 

end of the brass mount. In this ci^e, too, a 
tittle extra money spent is well laid out. A 
very cheap lens is a mistake ; for although 
sm^times a. good one may be obtained at a 
very low price, yet more often than not such 
lenses are worthless. I have had more trouble 
in demonstrafing to those who come to me 
for advice when in a diihculty of obtaining 
sharp pictures, that the cause of the want ^ 
of sharpness Is due to the lens they may he ^ 
using than on any other point. Our re.ader3 
cannot go wrong if they obtain one of the 
following lenses. A 7-inch focus rapid recti¬ 
linear made by Dallmeyer of Bloomsbury 
Street, or a rapid symmetrical lens made 
by Boss of Bond Street, or a B aiilanatic 
by Suter of Basle, which can be promirod of 
Gotz of Buckingham Street. Any of these 
lenses will be satisfactory. 

We rive an illustration of one of the latter 
lenses.” It will seem that there are certain 
pieces of brass pierced with different sized 
fioles which belong to the lens and slip down 
in a groove in its middle. It will be necessary 
to explain what these are for. They are 
usually called “ stops,’ and they are such a 
useful adjunct to the lens that it is nearly 
useless without them. Their use is to pre¬ 
vent the light collected by the whole of the 
front lens, and, for the matter of that, the 
back lens too, from forming the image on 


the focusing screen. Suppose the camera 
to be on its legs, and the lens screwed into 
its place, and that the image of the objects 
which can lie seen from a house windoii are 
thrown on the focusing screen. If the 


objects Iks at very different distances from the 
camera, and the jucture be examined on the 



focusing screen when no “slop’ is placed 
in the Tens, it will be found that, however 
much the focusing screen may lie moved 
backwards and forwards from the lens, oiily 
one part of the picture will appear quite 


sharp, the rest will be fuzzy, or “ out of tocus," 
as it is called. . , 

Now place the largest atop in the lens, 
and it will be seen that more of the picture 
apTieai-s sharp ; place the next smallest in the 
lens, and more still will be found in foens; 
and so <'o on till the smaUest stop is used, when 
it will'Tie found that everything re in focus 
1 .and sharp. At the same tune, however, it 
i will lie observed that the smaller the stop 
' msed the dimmer wUl grow the image, and 
I iierhaps with the smallest stop the image 
be very feeble. A good lens should make 
everything sharply defined with as large a 
stop’as possible, and it is the function of a 
■rood \em to do so. It may lie interesting to 
Tay that an object appears in tocus when the 
image of any point in it is not meater than 
one-hundreilth of an inch on the focusrat 
screen This brief explanation of the reason 
for employing a stop will be 
come to treat of landscape 
I is Jiroposed to do before we finish these 

1 ’^'^Our readers, then, are supposedb*’;? 
with a eamem, lens, and stand. There is 
■ one more article that we must I'f t^ 
M is a focusing cloth. A couiile ot thicknessfe 
of black twill, about three feet 
most economical cloth, though a piece of into 
riiblior sheeting is better, as 
for the camera against ram. , Iho UM tne 
cloth, as may be imagined is 
the head and camera whilst loo^"S ^ ™ 
image on the focusing screen.. 1 erhajs om 
boys are not aware why the .ima e ca^ 
seen better by such an artifice. If a ptoi 
! of white liyht bo thrown upon one s to 
1 a gi-ound-gTash screen, and anothe si^le. 

patch of white light, ,i,e ratia 

, ness, lie thrown on the other side, the exira 
brightness of the sinaller patch 
iierceptilile. Now in very nianj P 
id imago thrown on the b mptnes. 

er brightness is less than viu “t t*te , 

Id of tlie light outside. Hence to see the lnla^e 
ly well the outside light must be cut oa 
tc (To be continued.) 
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Where have you come from ? 


^\■aa clingiiiR to tlie outside of tlie car, I quitted, and wonderin 


what the men, who had no- 


my arm lield fast, as it happened provi 


le mad 
f take: 


become jammed; and I presently found 
a resting-place for my foot upon one of 
the pigeon-cages, so that I was in no 
immediate danger, though in a state of 
breathless agitation and alarm. 

The two passengers were crouching 


were shouting and gesticulating about. 

He had never, piloted a balloon before ; it, the balloon had risen, as I fancied, to 
and though he had been carefully trained an awful height; but in reality it had 
and instructed in the art, had not so not, after the first bound, ascended quite 
much confidence in himself as if he had so rapidly as had been expected. My 
been on board ship, and fancied some- extra weight may have accounted for 
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that, thougli 1 was not very heavy— 
none of us were so in those days. The 
tires in the Prussian camp were distinctly 
visilde, and the men moving about them 
looked like lilaokbeeties standing on 
their titils. I heai-d Jacques say some¬ 
thing in a tone of bewilderment about 
the elevation and the ballast, and the 
next moment In; came and looked ovei' 
the car just where I was holding on, and 
his face came full against mine. My eyes 
tlashed tire with the blow, and I sup])<)se 
his did tlie same. It was like Hint and 
steel meeting, and might almost have 
exploded the birlloon—metaphorically. 

“Xom do—1 Qu’est-ce que cost que 
<;,a 1 ” 

“ It's only me," I answererl, forgetful of 
gi".imm,ar. 

•• tjui f — quoi ? — comment 1 IVlio's 
air ? ■' 

He had retired to the other side, of the 
car, stumbling over the legs of one of 
the passengers as he did so; and 1 took 
the opportunity of .securing my position 
by throwing myself forward, and, in fact, 
falling headfirst into it. The next mo¬ 
ment we were all four lying at the 
bottom of it in a heap. 

“ I beg your pardon,*’ I said, gathering 
myself up and standing upon my guard ; 
“1 could not help it.” 

By this time it was getting lighter, 
and our eyes were more accustomed to 
the semi-darkness, so that we could see 
each other in outline, and as it were in 
shadow. 

One of the Frenchmen, recovering his 
senses and his voice, began to cry out, 
“Xous sommes trains 1 ” 

The other, considering himself to lie in 
the utmost extremity of danger, ex¬ 
claimed, “.Vyons du courage ! Vive la 
Ecpublique.*’ 

“Where have you come from?" said 
Jacques, seizing me in his powerful grasp, 
and holding me at arm’s length. “ Are 
there any more of you * Why, .as sure .as 
I live—it’s -the young Anglais." 

“ Anglais ? Trahison ! I)id I not say 
so?’’ cried the first p.a,s.senger. 

“Vive la Kepuiilique! ” said the 
second. 

I explained in half a dozen words that 
I had been carrietl off .against my inten¬ 
tion. 

“ C’est lion." said J.acque.s, with a laugh. 
“ I invited you to come, and here you 
are ; but look, we are descending.” 

It was true we were rapidly approach¬ 
ing the earth, going down almost per¬ 
pendicularly into the Prussian camp. 

It was my fault; and the two French¬ 
men looked at me as if they would have 
lightened the ship by throwing me over¬ 
board ; but .lacques rushed, knife m 
hand, to the ballast-bag.s, and in.stead of 
o|rening them as he ought to have done, 
to let the sand jiour out, cast them loose 
and allowed them to fall bodily with 
their contents. The balloon sprang up 
with a bound, the ear .striking sharjily 
aga inst our feet with its eh.ange of motion, 
aiidthebag.s went on their way to the 
e'"*ih. 

'■ .\ha I ’’ said Jacques, looking down at 
•hi- Prussians, who were now lookitig up 
at us, evidently in expectation of a ju izi'; 
“ .\ha 1 that goes well ! that will be good 
for ves messieurs la. I wish the sand¬ 
bag; were .so man.v bombs to e.x]ilo<le 
among them and warm them u|) this 
firety morning; but they will suiiice ; 
whoever gets them will not want anv 
more.” 


I Rome one got them, I suppo.se ; for after 

a few' minutes there was a great deal of 
tiring in the trenches ; there were bugle 
calls also, and drums, and a general stir 
amonw the troops. The balloon was out 
of si^it again by this time, and those 
wdio tiad not seen it could not ttdl w hat 
to make of such a strange assault, and 
while the stir was going on we slipiied 
quietly away with a favouring bieeze, 
and were lost in a cold, dark cloud which 
wrapped us round like a wet cabbage 
leaf. 

Although the ballast-bags weighed 
I only about 30lb. each.I reckoned that they' 
I must have struck the earth with a force 
' equal to several tons. They might well, 

I therefore, cause a commotion in the 
i camp, especially' if they' chanced to fall 
upon one of the mess tents, or ujxin a 
company drawn up in close order. 

As we emerged from the. cloud, the 
' heavens above us were bright and clear ; 
it was like pa.ssingfrom behind a curtain 
into a dazzling, luminous ether. I’lie 
! clouds under us were also blight and 
glistening ; not as they would appear 
I from below, heavy and in shadow, but 
j like a rolling .sea with vast silent billows 
lighted up, silvei'ed with the beams of 
the rising sun, which w'as just beginning 
I to show itself above the horizon, though 
i not yet visible from the plains below. 

' It was a wonderful sight, tliose sjilendid 
’ rays of light, darting at first perpendicu- 
l.arly’ unwartls, then spreailing out and 
falling forward,as it seeiiie<l,ui)on the face 
j of the clouds, until they, in common with 
ourselves and our balloon, were wrayit in 
I splendour. 

I How clear, after the fog and vapour 
from which we had emerged ; how clear, 
but oh, how cold 1 

I “ I think we are high enough now," 
I said Jacque.s, after an interval, during 
' which we had been constantly ascend- 
ing. 

“ Quite high enouph,” M. Troplong 
i replied. I give him this name on account 
of the length of his legs, which were con¬ 
stantly getting in the way in our close 
I quarters; though he might have said 
that was my fault rather than hi.s. 

I “Quite high enough,” his companion 
echoed. “ Let us descend. Ugh ! ’ 

I noticeil that they were both looking 
rather white ; and could understand the 
cause, feeling myself a little soueamish, 
[ owing, as I imagined, to the rolling and 
I swaying of the balloon. But it was the 
rariticfl state of the atmosphere which 
I caused this sensation. The change was 
j so sudden and the air so ditierent from 
[ that which we had been breathing but 
a few minutes liefore, while passing 
through the cloud. 

1 M. Jacques drew out a long slip of 
1 paper, rolled up like a measuring tape, 
and holding one end in his hands, let it 
fall overboard. It floated out upon the 
breeze, though there did not seem to be 
much wind .stirring; but that was be¬ 
cause we were going along with it, anil 
the clouds also were in motion. All. in 
fact, were travelling together in the 
same direction, so that there was nothing 
to show that we were moving at .all. 

“The comii.i-s.s, ouick?” cried Jacque.s. 

I held it as steadily its I could while ho 
examined if. 

He uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“What's the matter?’' I asked. 

“ Look at that dogvane," he said ; 
“ which way does it turn ? ” 

It was floating out feebly towards the 


rising sun ; and we, of courae, were drift¬ 
ing in the same direction. 

“ The wind has changed,” he said- 
“ We are going straight into the enemy's, 
cou ntry.” 

“ A Ilerlin,” said I, thoughtle.ssly. 

M. Troplong and his friend, w horn I 
shall call Troprond, looked at me with 
an evil expression, and seemed to giiaidi 
with their teeth. 

. Jacques onl.y laughed. lie was too 
much concerned with the realities of 
our situation to notice the sarcasm 
which my w'ords had unintentionally ex¬ 
pressed. 

j “ The wind has changed,” he repeated ; 

“or, let us .see, we have got into a. 
! ditierent current; yes, that is it. We 
i must descend again; lower down the 
I wind may still be favourable." 

He looked up at the great globe float- 
j ing atiove us and seized the rope con- 
I nected with the valve at the top to open 
it, but it would not move. 

“ There’s something jammed,” he said, 
tugging vigorousl.y at the rope. 

The surfaee of the bag was now 
stretched out smooth and round in every 
part and shining brightly in the sun¬ 
light. The gas had exiianded under tho 
reduced pressure of the atmosphere, and 
the rays of the sun impinging u|)on it 
had also, perhaps, helped to enlarge its- 
volume. 

“It looks as if it would bui-st," said 
Troplong. 

“ It has the air of being about to ex¬ 
plode,” said Troprond. 

“ Look at the barometer,” said .lacques, 
still tugging at the cord in the vain 
effort “ to t.alce a reef in the mainsail,” as- 
he expressed himself. 

I read off the barometer to him. The 
j mercury showed an elevation of three 
miles, and we were still rising. It would 
I have lieen well if we could liave had a 
i little of that ballast Iiack again which he 
had expended so lavishly upon the 
Pru.ssians. 

“The balloon will burst,”.said Jacques, 
with desperate calmness, “ unless we can 
get her down again.” 

I “Qu’il y a ou trahison—” M. Troplong 
began, looking at me fiercely. 

“ Hold your tongue,” said Jacques, 
brusquely. 

1 had heard of balloons bursting, and 
even of their being expliKled puriKJsely 
by way of exiX'riment, without injury' to 
the aeronauts ; the bag collapsing formed 
a kind of parachute which broke their 
fall. But it was a desperate case for any 
one. Besides which, a descent at that 
moment would laud us, whether alive or 
dead, in the enemy's territory. 

“It is your fault,' said Troplong and 
his friend in a breath, fixing their eves 
upon me. They seemed to think that 1 
had “ done it on purpose ” in order to 
injure them, not considering that 1 was 
in the same danger m.yself. “ It is your 
fault,” Troplong repeated, working his 
shoulders siiasmodically and clawing the 
air with his hands, as if he contempInPxl 
throwing me overlxiard. But that would 
have made matters worse, for we wanted 
more weight in the balloon in.stead of 
le.ss, and so 1 told him. 

The real fault was in our want of ex- 
p'l ienee, which had led to the waste of 
ballast. E\en that would not have been 
of much consequence if the ralve had 
not jammed. \Vc all four pulled at the 
rope, but to no purpo.se. 

“1 'iiu.st go aloft,” said Jacques; “I 
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must, go up to the masthead, I mean the 
truck - that is to say, the \'alve.” 

He took off his pilot-coat and pro¬ 
ceeded to give some hasty directions for 
the management of the hallooji during 
Ids absence from the car, and in cane he 
shmi/<t not return, lov the ascent looked 
perilous. 

But Troplong and Troprond objected. 
Tliey could not understand him ; neither 
could I, for he mixed up sea terms and 
lihmses in his speech, and spoke so ra¬ 
pidly, tlxat it was impossible to follow 
nim. 

“Let us pei'ish together,” said the 
Frenchmen. “You sliall not forsake 
us.” 

“Yes, let us perish together,” they 
repeated ; and they grasped M. Jacques 
in their arms and would not let him 
move. 

I have no doubt he could have shaken 
them olf; but there is no room in the 
car of a b.alloon for athletic exercis<is. I 
was in de.spair. I knew well the con¬ 
struction of our vehicle ; and it did not 
seem to me a very perilous thing to 
climb u]) by the netting step by step, 
until the valve was reached; while, on 
the other hand, to remain where we were, 
doing nothing, was certain death. 

1 took off my coat, as Jacques had 
done. I threw ofl' my shoes also. The 
others looked at me, but did not attempt 
to stop me. Jacques alone made an effort 
to bre.ak aw-ay from the two wlio were 
holding him. It would be a shame, he 
said, to let a boy like me run such a ri.sk; 
he would not stand by and see it. But I 
did not stop to argue with him or with 
them, and they held him fast. And still 
the balloon went up. 

The chief ditticulty was to reach the 
netting. After that the meshes of tlie 
net, or rattlims, os Jacques called them, 
were sufficiently close together to make 
the ascent comparatively easy. Seeing 
that I was bent on making the attempt, 
Troplong gave me a leg up as far as the 
hoop, and I soon got a grip of tlm netting, 
and hauled myself on to it. Thence I 
worked my way gi-adually upwards hand 
over hand, never venturing to pause or 
to look away from the great elastic globe 
till I hiwl passed beyond its widest dia- 1 
meter, after which the ascent became 
much easier. Sometimes the great 


machine swayed as if it would roll mo 
off; but I clung on with hands and feet, 
and even witli my teetli, to the tarred 
network, until another lurch would leave 
me lying on my face, and half embedded 
in tlie great air cuslvion. Still I went on 
and up, until at la-st I saw the “ truck,” 
or oaken frame, before me, and dragged 
myself towards it. The valve was in two 
parts, hinged across the centre. 1 s,aw 
at once what was amiss, and a vigorous 
thump from .aboveopened it; and though 
it sprang to again, yet when once liberated 
the rope from below was able to perform 
its part, and tlie three men were hanging 
to it, as I liad good reason to know from 
the volume of gas wliich burst forth in a 
state of high tension, and, mingling with 
the pure thin air around, almost choked 
me. 

For some moments I could not make 
any efl'ort to descend, hut lay helplessly 
clinging to the netting with my face 
buried in tlie great yielding bag. I soon 
perceived, however, that the balloon was 
sinking. The air became denser; a mist 
rose up from below, thicker and tliicker, 
till I was enveloped in it. We were 
passing down througli the clouds. The 
moisture seemed to revive me, and partly 
took away the taste of tlie gas, which 
had now ceased to pour out, the valve 
being closed again. 

I Presently I lieard a voice from below 
I calling to me. I had heard it before—a 
; thin, feeble treble; but now it was louder, 
and apparently much nearer. I thought 
Jacques must oe coming up the netting 
to look for me, and expected to see his 
weatherbeaten face with its black ring¬ 
lets appearing aliove the horizon of the 
j globe on which I still lay sprawling. But 
; he did not come. It was the change of 
atmosphere that made his voice seem 
loader and nearer. I recovered strength 
at last to answer him, and soon after¬ 
wards began to descend. 

Step by step, feeling my way with my 
foot tor each mesh of the net before I 
dared to let go of the one above, it seemed 
as if I should never reach my journey’s 
end. Surely the way down was much 
farther than the way up ! I was still 
aliove the belly or horizon of the balloon, 
still cut off from my fellow-voyageurs in 
the car, and could see nothing liut the 
curve where the great globe sloped away j 


into emptiness. I still went on, faint and 
I sick from the effect of the gas, going' 
I always lower and lower, as I fancied, yet 
never getting much nearer to the place 
of safety and of human fellowsi.ip, for 
which I began to long with a yearning I 
cannot describe. 

“Let us die together,” the Frenchmen 
had said. 1 felt the force of that senti¬ 
ment in my heart. If I could only get 
down to the car again, if I could hut re¬ 
join those living, breathing men so near 
me, and yet, as it seemed, so terribly 
far off, I sliould be content. 

All this time I heard tlieir voices, talk- 
[ ing among themselves, and calling to me 
at intervals. The voices seemed strange, 

I coming as it were out of the clouds, w-itli 
[ no echo, no softening etlects such as all 
j sounds are subject to' upon the sur¬ 
face of tlie eartb. Perhajjs, also, I was 
too much dazed, or frightened, or what¬ 
ever you please to call it, to be able to- 
take in wliat was said. 

I Of course, they were calling to me to 
come down, wanting to know why I did 
not descend. Thej- need not have told 
me to do that; hut there was reason in it 
too, for I discovered at last that I was 
1 going round the balloon, making a spiral 
[ track, and scarcely descending at all. I 
could not see where I planted my feet ;. 
tlie form of the meshes deceived me, and, 
my left hand being partly disabled, I had 
been chiefly depending upon my right, 
and following it unconsciously, moving to 
the right with every step instead of going 
straiAt down towards the car. My course 
had been east and by south, as Jacques 
expressed it, instead of due south; and 
as the bag of the balloon was about a 
hundrerl and fifty feet in circumference, 
it will easily be seen that I was making 
a long journey of a short one. I managed 
better after finding that out, and though 
after “ crossing the equator ” and getting 
on the lower side the descent was more 
difficult, for that was like going down the 
under. side of a ladder—the futtock 
shrouds, or cat’s harpings, os Jacques, 
would have said—yet I soon reached the 
hoop. From thence I was assisted by 
willing hands into the car, where I sat 
down, very much elated in spirits with 
my success, but sick, breathless, and ex¬ 
hausted. 

(To be eoTiiinued.) 


OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

HI.—WESTMINSTER. 


By an Old Westminster Bov. 

PART V.—SCHOOL LIFE 

O F tlie onleals to wliicli boys are siil>jectc(l, ' snraniblc under t!io stage has been already I stand with his head aln'.ost toncliing the hlne 
tossing” stands first and foremost. | des(*ril»ed. j sky, or ratlier the ceiling. A camlle three 

This takes place in tljc seniors’ room. The A few days liefore tlie “seniors ” leave i feet high, and aa large as a saiisagi‘, liaving 
smallest under elections are tlie favonrites [ for the last time, it is pustoinary for them to been liglited, is pas-sed into tlie dark jiassago 
onat.*countof their lightness, and the/fcorwm’ , extract a poetical opinion from eacli one of , to the assembled under elections, and held 
to ■which they can lie n'lade to touch the ' the under elections. These are called “ J-)e- by the Ikiv whose turn it is first to “ declaim. ’ 
ceiling is watched with interest. The chaunt [ clain.'ilions,” and afford altogetlior a most i After the tables and chairs have lM.*cn 
accompanying thi.s consists of the pentameter , amusing evenings entertainment. In tliese , arranged in the room as axvkwardly ns is 
lino “Ibis ahexciisso, missus a<l astrii sago.” » declamations the junior boys are obliged to ! possible, the .seniors form a circle roumi the 
All energy is collected for the last word, utter their undiluted opinions in fioggcrel room, the gas is turned coin]>Ietely out, and 
wliich may result in a liglit junior .Moaring ■ rhyme uiion each one of the senioi-s. Four a signal rap gi\ en to the door. A junit»r 
fifteen feet from the encircled “ Sagum.” Of I or*five tallies arc piled one on top of the other enters the pitch-dark room hearing Ids copies 
course, sliould any hoy l(x>k nervous or I to the height ot al>out ten feet. <.>n the | of verses in one luind, and the huge jpid 
“funk ” the performance, he is most natn- 1 upper table of all is a chair, usually with un- j clumsy tajier in the otlier. Tlie light iHung 
rally “ tosseduntil Ids fears am dis-sipateih | steady or broken legs to form a subtle trap. i hardly sutlicient to make darkness visible. 
“Towelling” the juniors by making them and i/ywi tins chair the dcclaimer has to he probably tumbles over a fonu oi a Idddell 
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and Scott placed as a booby trap'' in front 
of tlie door. The candle falls and goes out, 
and amid derisive laiigliter be has to go out¬ 
side the door to relight it. The second time 
he makes a more careful survey of the 
ground and proceeds to mount the dangerous- 
l<x)king platform, and a ludicrous-lookin*; 
•object he presents when arrived there ! He 
is visible to the entire room with his fat 
candle seemingly ap]jearing out of the wall 
and tlie ceiling, and. surrounded by utter 
(iarkness. A dozen feet below him sound 
laughing and chair, directed at him, and 
howls to the edect that he will “sj^eak up.” 
Then the declamation is read upon the 
captain. It is probably a parody upon some 
well-known verses with very shaky rhymes. 
If cutting it is hailed wdth yells of delight 
^and other demonstrative applau.se, in winch 
spoons, cups, and l>of)ts take a prominent 
]>art. If considered tame the production is 
met with dismal groans. 

The junior is given carte blanche to rake 
up any unpopular action, or make any per¬ 
sonal remark he can tliink of. Honourable 
Memliers of Parliament in their stump ora¬ 
tions just before an election, maligning their 
•opponents, are left far in the shade by tlie 
youtliful declaimers of Westminster School. 

True that the M.P.'s do very cre^litahly in 
the motives they impute to the opposite party, 
but tlien they quite omit any pleasant 
<<lissertations upon personal appearances. A 
large nose, a purple face, or red hair, would 
1)6 a jierfect fortune to a declaiming junior ! 
After all is over—and it occupies an hour or 
more—it is dc Hgle that each senior should 


ask for a copy of tlie verses whose theme 
treats of himself. How many “ Old West¬ 
minsters” have in a secret drawer the twenty 
ditferent opinions most roundly exj>res.sed in 
vigorous language of their demerits ! This 
custom should nave even satisfied Burns. 
Here is a case of their “ seeing themselves 
as others saw them” ^vith a vengeance. 
“Declamations” are a safety valve for any¬ 
thing resembling bullying in the system of 
fagging. 

The embryo seniors hear how their pre¬ 
decessors are spoken of by the juniors, and 
are thereby guided to redres.sing any real 
grievances when they return to college the 
next term. If there were any ill-feeling 
occasioned by these stinging epigrams, afl 
unkindneas was buried at the “ election 
breakfast ” given at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. 

There for the last time do these boys meet, 
eiglit or ten of their number, never to return 
to St. Peter’s College. All good luck and 
wishes are heartily given to the retiring 
seniors, and the nest fellowship prevails. 
The successful candidates for elections to tlie 
universities liave the privilege of reading 
out Greek and Latin epigrams at the big 
election dinner given in college hall. The 
dean and chapter, masters anil governors, 
form the company, u.sually over a hundred, 
to which many well-known public men are 
invited. 

And now w'e have traced a Westminster 
boy’s career to its close. All is liefore him at 
the university. As an Old Westminster lie 
retains many advantages. Through know’- 


ledge of the masters he can generally pro¬ 
cure a stall in the choir of the Abbey for the 
beautiful services there instead of having to 
crowd into Poets’ Csmer with tlie outside 
public. 

A seat at the Westminster play is always 
at his command, where he wdll give a guinea 
to the cap. 

The columns of the “ Elizabethan,” the 
school paper, afford him an opportunity of 
keeping up his knowled^te in scliool matters, 
or even of sugge-sting improvements ; the 
Elizabethan Club of meeting old friends. 
Vincent Square may often see liini as umpire 
at footlmll or scorer at cricket. Even in 
India or the Colonies, a pink jacket will 
usually attract some old sclioolfellow where 
least expected. And now it only remains to 
say to Westminster School—as we did with 
the huge silver poculum of Warren Hastings 
agaimst our lips—Floreat! 

The editor will no doubt allow “ An Old 
Boy ” to express his thanks through the 
Boy’s Ow’n Paper to those who have 
assisted him with letters and information. 
To the Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A., 
D.C.L., present head master; to the Rev. 
Benjamin F. James, late senior classical 
master; to the late captain of the school; 
to Mr. J. Arnold Turner, ex-capt<ain of 
Westminster and master of Hillbrow School, 
Rugby ; to Archdeacon Saunders, of Exeter 
Cathedral, senior monitor in 1822, and many 
others. 

Valuable assistance has been derived upon 
the early history of the school from Mr. 
Pascoe's book. B. G. 


AMONG THE WILD PLOWEBS. 

By W. J. Gordox, 

Author of "Birthday Flowerg,'^British Orchidt,'’ etc., etc. 


PART IV. 



T he chief feature in the effective plate pre- of tw'enty-six of our most striking British 
sented with last month’s Part is a group flowers. This is the result of an attempt to 


form a floral alphabet. It is the first group 
of the kind yet devised. 

We will take each of these flowers in the 
order of their initials; and, throwing our 
notes into verse, begin in all due form 

Ax Alphabet of Wild Flowers. 

Axemoxes, whose blossoms in early spring 
appearing, 

Beneath the shady underwood luxuriantly 
glow, 

Like stars among the grasses their slender 
stems uprearing, 

With a rosy blush o’ertinting their fairy 
limlis of snow’. 


Some Bluebells from the woodlands, where, 
by the breezes bending. 

Their myriad cujis are waving in a rippling 
sea of blue; 

Around the pools and brooklets and up the 
sloi>cs extending, 

With not a green spot breaking their sheet of 
deepening liue. 


The Oampiox, whose fragrance its Inrking- 

* place revealing, 

For many a foot around it so lavLshly is 
borne, 

In summer's evening Btillnes.s u^ion our senses 
stealing, 

As it blooms in stately loveliness amid the 
ripening com. 
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The lowly straggling EUPHRASY, along the 
hillside creeping, 

The legend of its attributes our early singers 
teU, 

Its golden-centred lilac Lloonis amid the ver¬ 
dure peeping, 

A glittering dewdrop resting in every tiny 
cell. 


A Foxolove from the hedges, its leaves in 
shadow lying, 

Its spike of purple iinger-bells a fathom from 
the ground 

Is boldly stretehing heavenward, the summer 
winds defying, 

And stands a watchful sentry o’er the lowlier 
crowd around. 


A Goatsbeard, like ^iie timepiece, its lofty 
stem upholding, 

A golden star of ample size, that sliining o’er 
the plain, 

Doth daily mark the noontide, its florets 
gently folding, 

Ami sleej)ing till to-morrow’s dawn wakes it 
to life again. 


And next the Hoxey.suckle, its tender 
brandies growing 

Amid tlie stronger leafage of the hawthorn 
and tlie broom, 

To gird their rugged beauties a sweeter charm 
bestowing 

As it flings its clusters over them in canopies 
of bloom. 


The Dodder up the branche.s of the sturdy 
furze is springing, 

And o’er them like a tangle its tightening 
threads are laid, 

Until on every one of them its greedy bells 
are clinging, 

As it winds its tiny tendrils till their golden 
mantles fade. 


And then the golden Iris, from out the 
streamlet towering. 

Its crumpled waving petals mid sword and 
scabbard seen, 

Till fruits, as autumn berries, outvie its early 
flowering, 

And peep in graceful numbers from their 
gaping sheaths of green. 


The J UNIPER, whose bushes, on hill and down 
reposing, 

M ere plucked to scare the enemy and all his 
liateful breed, 

Its leaves their sides of grey and green alter- 
iiately disclosing, 

As fieldfares round its berries chirp their 
eagerness to feed. 


The Knapweed, tall and sturdy, in many a 
cornfield growing. 

The felon-scourge repellent with its hanleneil 
eentral rind, 

The scales that guard its lilac-hlooni like 
teeth around it showing. 

As in the race for mastery its neighbours lag 
behind. ” 


I The Lilv of the Valley the woodland I 
dells illuming, 

Its w'hite cuiw drooping gracefully between 
their sister blades, 

Its fragrance faint and delicate, the sunset 
breeze perfuming 

As it sweeps in early summer through the 
verdant forest glades. 

A ^IALLO^Y from the roadside, its ample leaf- 
age veiling 

Tliose tufted flowers of violet that named the 
famous dye, 

For every wound a remedy, and every war- 
lock failing 

To thwart the healing mysteries that in its 
juices lie. 

Some Nettles from a hedgerow the stonv ! 
waste defending, j 

Their clumps of toothed and tapering leaves 
the stinging barrier yield, j 


Their dusty flowers in greyish garb rapa* 
ciously extending. 

And bordering the ditches mark the boun- 
darics of the field. 

An Orchis from the meadow, tlie bee so 
closely mocking, 

With its golden streaks and lilac wings and 
velvet lip of brown, 

Its dotted blassoms shaking as though tho- 
stem were rocking 

'Neath a group of active Iiumble-becs this 
moment settled down. 

The scarlet.hooded Poppies, tho sunlight 
o’er them streaming, 

Ilejewelling the picture with their brilliant 
flakes of red, 

! Among the radiant cornfields and o'er thfr 

I ' meadows gleaming, 

Till from their sU])j)ery cApsulcs tlie eium- 
berous seeds are shed. 
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l)a", ooniral in form, ■with a bent pin. forming 
n little hook, at its apex. Tlie mouth of the 
hag is kept closed by two straight pieces of 
eloek-spring btitclied into tlm hem on either 
aside ; hut pressure on the ends of tliese causes 
the springs to l>end (separating in the middle), i 
and consequently the bag to open. Tlie l)ag 
is beforehand tilled with some convenient ! 
form of sweetmeat and suspended mouth I 


downwards l»cliind tlie performer’s table, the 
liook being fixed into the hinder edge of tlic 
latter. In spreading the handkerchief on the 
table the )>erformev takes care that it shall 
fall partly over the bag, and in jticking it iij) 
again nips the hook through the handkercliief, 
and tiiereby lifts the Itfig with it. Tlie strok¬ 
ing movement opens the springs and allows 
the gradual escai>c of the contents. 


1 The moment the plate is uncovered the 
general lUlention is inevitably drawn in tliat 
, direetion, and tlie ^^lerformer will tind aniplo 
I o])|nirtunity to slip his liand under llie Imnd- 
: kerchief and withdraw the muslin bag, to he 
got rid of as o[»jiortuiiity may .serve on l)io 
; Armtiitc of his table or into one of his 
• pockets, 

‘ (To be coTUimted.) 


SCHOOL CRICKET IN 1885 AND 1886. 



NOTABLE feature 
of the School 
Cricket Season of 
ISA'S was tlie 
ino.st excitiii" 
match played of 
late years on 
Lord’s Groniul. 
“Eton and Har¬ 
row” is generally 
the mo.st fasliion- 
nhle picnic of the 
year ; it is jKipu- 
larly supjiosetl to 
bo the greatest 
event in the school cricket world; ami in 
i)oth res|)ect8 the last, match proved a long 
way in front of its immediate predecessors. 
A go<Kl match, with good weather, good play, 
And a good finish, what more could be 
^lesired ? 

^ On the Friday Harrow had disposed of their 
rivals for 265, and were within 46 of this 
total for tlie loss of only one wicket, Crawley 
iRung notout 94, and Watson not out 119. 
Jn a little under three hours they had carried 
the score from 4 to 239. On the Saturday 
the separation soon came, Crawley going for 
tlie level century. Watson was caught and 
Ixiwled, and only three others of the team 
r<?achc(l double, ligures, the innings closing 
for^ 324, the highest innings total in the 
escries ; and it included the first two hundreds 
«ver made in these matclies, Crawley’s 100 
ami Watson’.s 1.35, the latter of which is the 
i^econd l)est individual score, the best being 
Hayiey’s, for Eton, as far back as 1841. 

Wanting 59 to avert the single innings 
slefcat, Eton wont in at one o’clock, and were 
aU out for 151 at tweiify minute.s to five. 
Harrow were tlius left with 93 runs to get 
in the two hoiii-s. Tlie innings was ojiened 
by Crawley and Dent to the howling of 
Jlromlcy-Martin and Forster, ami so good 
wa.s the play of the out-side that in sixteen 
overs onlv seven runs were scored. In half 
an hour tlie total stood at 13 ; and tlien, after 
three maidens, Dent was canght for 6. 

His place was taken by Wat.son, but a 
single brouglit the change of ends, and the 
Tiextliall flew oil'Crawley’s Iwit into the wicket- 
kce|)er’s iiands. The Harrow captain tlien 
joined Watson, and liegan one of tlie finest 
pieces skilful ofiensive defence ever seen. 
He soon lost Watson, bowled for 5 ; and 
■Sandcraon. tlie next comer, after scoring 4, 
ran hiiitself out, the total then standing at 39 
for four wir-kets. 

Butler began to hit when Dauglish joined 
him, ami at lialf-past six the score had risen 
to 50. Time was getting on, and just after 
twenty-five minutes to seven Dauglish got a 
couple of twos ofi‘ Broniley-Martin, while 


I Butler got a four and a two off Forrest. At | 
65 Foi-ster gave place to Brand, and soon ^ 
Dauglish fcdl to a catch ott' the other end. ' 
' Five wickets were thus down, and 28 runs 
^\ere wanted to win. Kamsav came, appa- 
I rently intending to get them all at once. He 
I made a single and a tremendous spoon for 
three, and then from another hit he was taken 
at long-on by Scott. He was succeeded by 
Kemp, who was clean bowled for nothing, ' 
tliua achieving his spectacles, assisted by | 

, Brand. Seven wickets were thus accounted 
I for and twenty runs were wanted to win. 
Could the runs lie got in the sixteen minutcb 
left? The three wickets might go and Eton 
I w in, or Harrow might win, or Harrow' might 
ilraw—which was it to be ? The excitement 
became intense, and in a curious suUlued 
I murmur Young took liis place at the wicket. , 
Of Butler there was little fear, but was the , 
new coiner equal to the occasion ? The first ; 
hall he “ went at,” and sent straight off for 
four; then ho maxle an off-drive for three, and , 
I then he nearly ran himself out. In anyliow 
1 i.'*, however, safe in, and Broinley-Martiii had 
■ liis next ball dispatched to the on for four. 
Seven runs wanted, and the minute hand 
almost upriglit! A change was tried, Foi'ster 
going on in jilace of Brand. But tlie scoring 
ilid not stop; a single, tw'o twos, and another 
single made the game a tie, and at two 
minutes to time Butler drove Forster to tlie 
Ixiundary for four, and won a most exciting 
game amid a scene of tumult rarely ex¬ 
ceeded. Of this memorable match we give 
the full score. 

i 


First Innings. 
Mr. H. Phllipsun, run 
out . 

ETON. 

Second Innings. 

53 c. Bovill. b. Benton .. 

27 

Mr. II. St. G. Foley, 
b. Ramsay 

49 

1>. Young . 

20 

^Ir. F. Thomas (cap¬ 
tain). 6t. Dauglish, 
b. Watson 

20 

c. Dntiglish, b. RamsAy 

0 

Lord George Scott, b. 

J, 



ilr. II. W. Forster, b. 
Young . 

6 

I.-b.-w., b. Ramsay .. 

11 

Mr. r. If. B.nnian.1, c. 
Bovill, b. Young .. 

4 

b. Young . 

11 

; Mr. 11. J. Mordaunt, 
i f. W'at«on, li. Bovill 

33 

c. Ramaay, b. Bovill.. 

9 

■ ilr. T. W. Brand, b. 

! Bovill. 

19 

c. and b. Rnmsuy 

4 

: Mr. 15. G. Bromley- 
j ilartln, not out .. 

29 

c. Dent, b. Watson .. 

19 

; Mr. S. E. Forster, c. 
Vouug. b. Bovill ., 

4 

c. Young, b. Watson 

10 

i Mr. K. 0. Gosling, b. 




1 Byes, 10; l.-b. ;i 

13 

Byes, 10; I.-b. 1 

11 

j Total .. .. 

205 

Total .. .. 

U1 

i HARROW. 


1 First Innings. 

' ilr. K Ofiwlvy, 1>. 

1 Bromley--Marlin .. 

100 

Second Innings. 

c. Phllipfloj), b. Broni- 


Mr. W. IT. Bent, b. 
Broniley-Martln .. 

0 

ley-Martiu .. .. 

c. Gosling,!). Bromley- 

‘ 

1 Mr. A. K. Watson, c. 

Gosling, b. Broniley- 
1 Martiu . 

135 

Martin . 

b, U. W, Forster .. 

G 

5 

Mr. E. M. Butler (cap- 
taliO, c. Monbaiint, 
b. Broniley-Martin 

2 

notout .. .. .. 

4S 

Mr. iV. A. R. Young, 
h. Br.'ind. 

U 

not out . 

15 

-Mr. M. J. T'nnalisli, c. 
Foley, 1). Brand 

G 

c. Gosling, b. Bromley- 


Mr, C. H. Benton, h. 
Gosling . 

25 

Martiu . 

G 


First Innings. Second Innings. 

Mr. H. F. Keujp, b. 

Brand . Ob. Brand . 0 

Mr .1. T. SaiiderBon, c. 

Scntt, b. Broinley- 

Marlln . 27 run out. 4 

ilr. G. B. Bovill, not 

out . 3 

Mr. A. D. Ramsay, b. 

Bn-uiley-Maitiu .. 8 c. Scott, b. Biomlcy- 

Marlin . 4 

Byes, 6; l.-b., 1 7 Byo .. .. i 

Total .. ..324 Total .. .. 9(5 

The Harrow' eleven were goo<l aud their 
play consistent. Out of the eleven matclies 
six were won aud three lost, these lalt(3r 
licing those with the Harlequins, M.C.C. and 
Cioiind, and Old Harrovians. In their cap¬ 
tain tiiev hud a thoroughly good cricketer, 
and in ^V^atson, Dent, and Crawley turned out 
tliree centuiy-makers, Watson claiming a 
couple, the Lord's score and oue of 140 
against the Household Brigade, Dent’s score 
being his 131 against Harrow Town. Dau- 
giish is captain this vear, and the Lord’s 
match takes jdace on tlie 9th of July. 

Eton had also a team above the average, 
with two good liowlers in Broinley-Martiii 
and Forster, and several promising bats, the 
most noticeable being Pliilipson, who, as he 
can keep wicket as w’ell as hit, is likely to 
he heard of again at Oxford. Of the niiio 
matches played three were won, but among 
the ilraws was the great match with Win¬ 
chester, wherein Philqison made his 141 ; and 
among the los.ses the one we have given at 
such length. 

Winchester w'as another famous school with 
a good team in 1885. In fielding they were 
exceptionally strong, and in lotting, though 
tlie averages were not very higli, they claimed 
.several excellent performances. The eleven 
was a level one with little tail, aud worked 
together in commendahle fashion. The cap¬ 
tain, A. L. Watson, appeared in the century 
list three times, with 170 not out against 
tlie Garrison, and 121 and 114 in llouso 
mutches. The match drawn against Eton 
was a splendid example of thorough cricket. 

Another of the remarkable matches of 1885 
wa.s that between Charterhouse and Welling¬ 
ton. Wellington’s score in tlic first innings 
was 133, and Chaiierhouse wa.s 19 bchiinl. 
Only an hour and three-quartci’s remained 
for the match to be playeu out, and in that 
lime Charterhouse got rid of the oppo.'«ilc 
eleven for 33, and then won the niatcu with 
ciglit minutes to spare, the 54 runs required 
to win l>eing knocKod oft' at the rate of two 
jKjr minute. In each innings of Charterhouso 
the captain, Wjeford-Brown, carried out Ids 
hat, and a.s he took eight wickets as well, lio 
certainly did his sharo in the struggle, liis 
average for the season, 38, w as mucli higlier 
than any of his team, and among his scores 
was one of L34. In 1886 the C'hartcihou.'^c. 
eleven is likely to do well under his energetic 
lead. 

Clifton won Ixdh its school matches in 
ISS5, though it.s eleven is said to have been 
]XH>r. A.s it succeeded in winning six matches 
and losing only two out of eleven, the results 
are nitherat variance with the opinion. Tlie 
successes may, how'over, lie accounted for by 
the inferiority of their opponents. Assuredly 
ClKdtcnhatn cricket was not at its best. 
When the liowliiig averages and batting 
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averages seem to have exchanged Bgures the 
record is rarely iiispiriting. Tliirtecn matches 
ilayed and only two won, six of them being 
ost, is not a consoling summary. The 
Clifton match was lost hy four wickets, and 
the Marllxirough match was only left drawn 
because Marlborough made so many runs in 
'4,116 first innings that there was not lime to 
j play a second. 

{To bt continxud.) 


CHESS. 

{Conlinued frenn pagf 470.) 


Problem No. 130. 

White, K-Q K 3; Q—K 1 ! 3; R—K R 7 ; 
Kt—KBS; Ps—Q B 2, K 6, and K Kt 2. 
Black, K—K Kt 3 : R—Q8: Kts—K B7 and 
K Kt sq. ; I’s^Q 7, K 2. K 5 ; K R 4 and 
K R 5. White to iilay, and mate in four 
moves. 

No. 112 contains a pretty mate, but also a 
second solution, which might easily have 
been prevented. In tlie intended solution 
the K i.s lilocked by his Ks, and nicely mated 
with Q and Kt, hut in the otlier solution the 
moves to 114^ threatening Kt to 7 clieck, 
and Q to U 6 check, which threats cannot bo 
defended, for if K to K'5 or takes Kt, then Q 
takes U and mates ne.xt move. 


El>l5BOROUOH.—It 60 things at 6 for twopence amount 
to two shillings, we full to see why 30 things at 5 for 
threepence at»l 30 things at 5 for twopence should 
amount to the same. If you divide the quantitr 
you should divide the price in the same proportion. 
Would 59 things at a penny and 1 at fourpenco 
ainoout to live shillings? 

J. W. Ix)VELRT. — Messrs. Carson's Anti-Corrosive 
Paint, La ^lle 9auvage Yard, Ludgate Hill* B.C., 
and ^1, Lachelor's Walk, Dublin. Is that it? 

MACM.tHON.—1. There is no piece of a sturgeon that is 
' sent to the Prince of Wales. You can buy the whole 
fish any day at the Metropolitan Fish Market. Kar- 
I riugdon Street, at a shilling a pound. 2. There Is 
no particular regiment that wears only one eleev© 
in the pelisse; the practice is common to all the 
Imssars in Europe. 

Mackay.—I f you multiply by a wrong flcure you are 
likely to arrive at a wrong result. The circunjf^ 
reiico of a circle is twenty-two seyenthb of its dia¬ 
meter, and no “proving" in the world will show it 
to he wrong. • 
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A twelfth book on problems ha-s lately been 
added to those mentioned on iwige 240, and I 
in Meyers “ Chess Guide,” page 261. This 
lx)ok of 146 pages is entitled “ A Selection of 
Chess Problems composed during the past 
Tliirty Years. By Charles White (C. . of 

Sunbiiry). London, W. W. Morgan, jun., 
17, Medina Road, Holloway, N. 1885. ’ It 
contains 112 i>roblems in three, four, and five 
move.s, some of them neatly, others elabo¬ 
rately, constructed, and a.s regard.s their diffi¬ 
culty we endorse the autliors own w’ords: 

“ They will l)e found to lie throughout of an 
easy type, and without the subtle conpderepos 
or the numerous variations to each juovc of 
the attack so frequently met with in Pro- 
l)lems by composers of the present day. On 
this account I w’oiild suggest tl>ey are adapted 
for students of Problems to learn to solve 
po.sitions by looking at the diagram only, and 
not setting the pieces on the Ixiard. Duals, 
i,I fear, exist in more than one case. Per- 

• sonally I am very tolerant of duals, as long 

* as they do not appear in the main play.”— 
C. W.'s !s^o. 12 ap|»ears on the above uiagram, 
his Nos. 53 and 81 are the following:— 

Problem No. 129. 

White. K-fi R 6 ; R-K Kt 4 : Bs-K F> 2 
and K R 5 ; Kts—Q B 3 and K U 3. Black, i 
K—K B 8 ; B—K R 8 ; P -K U 7. Wliite 
to play, and mate in three moves. 


T Falconkr.— 1. The B A. hood of London hns an 
edging of russet silk ; B.C.L, of Oxford haa pale blue 
silk; B.C.L. of Durham has purple silk; b.D. has 
plain black, but the Scotch b.P.’s have violeU and 
purples: B.sc. haa black with gold edging: i>.c L. 
has scarlet, Oxford having pink silk lining. Durham 
white silk; l>.r. of Oxfoof has scarlet with black 
lluing, of Cambridge scarlet with pink; l>.3C. has 
scarlet and gold; M.A. of Oxford nos black lined 
with red ; M.A. of Cambridge has block llne<l with 
white ; M.A. of I>omlon has black lined with brown, 
The Mus. Doc. of Oxford or Cambridge is the most 
gorgeous. Oxfortl has white silk brocade and crim¬ 
son lining; Caml>riclge has puce silk with white 
lining. 2. B.K. is Bachelor of Engineering, a Dublin 
degree. 3. d.lit. means Doctor of Literature of 
Txjndon. 4 There are no Scotch B.A.'s, nor Cam¬ 
bridge or London B.C.L.’s, nor London b.p.’s, nor 
Scottish music degrees. 

p. 9 . A.—Tlie highest building in Europe at present is 
the observatory on Mount Etna, which is at the old 
Casa degll Inglesi, about 9,440 feet above the sea. 

IlE WOCLD BE A SOLDIER.—The “cheapest and most 
simple «ay of entering a line regiment" is to enlist 
at the nearest recruiting depot, A pamphlet giving 
particulars is obtainable from every chief post-olBce. 

MCFFINS.—If you will look at a finrin again you will 
see that the date is on it. The fnlFfnscription round : 
the head Is " Victoria, d ; g : britt ; reg : f : «i : 
mdccclxx," or whatever it maybe. ^Vhat more do | 
yon want ? i 

A. J. Blyth.—C ertainly not. The number of runs 
gained during a "not out" innings is included in 
the total of all the runs obtained, and that total is 
divided by the number of times out. Hence prac¬ 
tically the runs gained for a " not out" are carried 
on to those got during the next innings. 

WurrsTABLE, —See "Parrots, and all about them,” in 
the part (or December, 1801. 


WF.LLIXOTON.—Write to Clowes and Rons (or list of 
military books You will find the standards In the 
General Orders. They may, however, be altered 
before you are ready to Join. 

Peacock Bctterfly.—"T om Bowling” b a song 
written by Charles Dibdiu. 

Post Boy.— As a number of the Bot's Owk Papeh 
weighs less than two ounces it can be sent by book 
post for a halfpenny. 

W. F. L.—All numbers, parts, and volumes in prink 
are charged the same price. 

A RoMFOBPlAK.—See the scries of articles on balloons 
and how to make them in our third volume. 

AKTI ANGLAIS. — 1. Captain Cook was killed on his 
third voyage of discovery. 2- Y'ou can get English 
books through any Paris publisher. Try Hachette 
and Co. 

AN Earnest Bookworm.— Communicate with British 
Museum Librarian. In describing a book always 
-give the author's nanw first if you know it; the title 
IS a secondary consideration in such matters. 

EUCLID II.— The idea is right enough that a tube at 
forty five degrees would nave to be as far from the 
tree os the tree is high to show the top, but tlieu 
the tube must be continued to the grouno. 

H. E. Allf.NBY.—W rite to .Messrs. Triibner and Co., 
of Ludgate Hill, for list of their dictionaries and 
grammars lii foreign languages. 

J. W. A. G.—Why not apply for particulars to the 
Secretary of the Civil Service Commlssloo, Canuuu 
Bow, s.w.? 

A. J.—Your l>est course would be to consult Mark 
hnpier’s " Life of the Marquis of Montrose." 

F. 8. A.—The crystal was a piccoof selenite—nTSum, 
sulphate of lime—such os is very common in somo 
parts of tho Loudon clay. 

Mtlks ST.4NDisn (Cape Colony).—You will And details 
as to the attempt to recover the Standish estates in 
Winsor’s " History of Duxbury," an American boek. 
The agent that came to England was a Mr. Brumlsy. 

Waooy Wdm (Queensland).—Thanks for your letter. 
To your request for more time the very sufficient 
answer is that had you looked at the results of the 
competition you would have seen that the first 
prize was won by a boy in Mellxiumo ; and the ad¬ 
dresses of the certificate-holders woiihi show you 
the nri'A from wliich it is possible to get good work 
well within the date. 



A Seasonable Garden Study ! 












































By E, M. Ballaxtyke, 


Author of *'Twice Bought," The Bed Ban'e Revenge," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER Xr.—PLOT AND C'OCXTEEPLOT. 

M oonlight sauntered through the eauii) 
carelessly at first, with a blanket 
over her head after the manner of Indiiiu 
women ; hut on apiiroaching the out¬ 
skirts, nearest to tlie spot where llu.sh- 


"He reined In with tuch force u to throw his steed on iu haunches." 
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ing River was eoncealecl, slie cHscarded 
tlie blanket, sank into the grass like a 
genuine apparition, and disappeared. 
After creeping a short way she ventured 
to give the three lioots of tlio owl. 

An Indian brave, whoso eyes were 
directed sentimental ly to tlie stars, as 
though he were thinking of liis lady-love 
—or initfalo steaks and marrow-bones— 
cocked his ears and lowen'd his gaze to 
earth, but as nothing more was to be 
seen or licard, lie raised his eyes and 
thoughts again to love—or inarrow- 
bones. 

Very different, as may be supposed, 
was tlie eifeet of those three hoots upon 
Rushing River, as he lay on the grass in 
perfoet silence, listening intently. On 
nearing the sounds he sprang uji as 
though an arrow had i>ierced him, and 
for a few moments the furious glare of a 
baffled savagf^ gleaim?d in his dark eyes 
as he laid a hand on his tonialiawk ; but 
tlie action was momentary, and in a shoi't 
time the look passed away. It was suc¬ 
ceeded by a calm as|)(?ct and demeanour, 
which SLMMiied to indicate a man devoid 
of all feeling—good or bad. 

“ Skipping Rabbit,” he said, taking the 
hand or tlie ciiild in his, and patting her 
head, “you are soon to be with your 
father—and witli Moonlight. Rushing 
River goes back to his people. But the 
skipping one must not move from this 
tree till sonic of her people come to fetch 
her. There is danger in moving—per¬ 
fect safety in sitting still.” 

He moved as if about to go, but sud¬ 
denly turned back and kissed tlie cliild. 
Then he muttered something in a low 
tone to his coiupauiuns and strode into 
the dark forest. 

Umqua then advanced and gave the 
little one a tremendous hug. She w;us 
evidently struggling to suppress her 
feelings, for she could hardly speak as 
slie said, 

“ I—I ?nu.<f( go, dear cliild. Rushing 
River conimands. Uuicina has no choice 
but to obey.” She could say no more, 
but, after another j)roloiig(*d hug, ran 
rapidly away. 

Hitherto fciglenose had stood motion¬ 
less, looking on, witli his arms folded. 
Poor boy, lie was engaged in the hardest 
fight that he liad yet experienced in his 
young life, for had he not for tlie first I 
time found a congenial playni.ate—if we I 
may vrnture to put it so—and was slie 
not bffing torn from him just as ho was 
beginning to understaml lier value 1 Ho 
had been traiiu'd, however, iii a school 
wlierc contempt of pain and sufi'er ing 
was iuculcatccl more sternly even than 
among the Spartms of old. 

“Skiiiping one,' jiw saiil. in a low stern 
voice, “Raglenoso must leave you, for 
his chi<^ commands, but ho will laugh 
and sing no more.” 

Fa’cii througli lier t(‘ar.s the skipjiing 
one could scarce forbear smilijig at the 
tone in which this wus utt(«r(*d. Fortu- 
natHy lier face could not he s^'cn. 

“Oil, yes, you will laugh aiul sing 
again,” she said, “ when your nose is 
Ijctter.” 

“No, that cannot bo,” r*-turn<Hl the 
youth, who saw—imh-cd the ciiild in¬ 
tended— nothing humorous in llie re¬ 
mark. “No. r will jiovor more luiigli, or 
])ull the string of tlie jumping-jaek : 
l»ut,” he added, with sudden animation 
as a thonglit stru' k liiui, ’* Tv»gK*no;;(* will 
bring the jnrnping*jack to tl»e camp of 
r.oundiiig JiuU and put it in the hands of 


the .skipping one, though his scalp.should 
swing for it in the smoke of Iier father’s 
wigwam ! ” 

lie stooped, took the little face between 
his hands, and kissed it on both checks. 

“ Don't—don’t leave me ! ” said the 
child, beginning to whimper. 

“The chief commands, and Eaglenose 
must obey,” said the youth. 

He gently unckuspod the little hands 
anti silently glided into the forest. 

Meanwhile Moonliglit, utterly for¬ 
getting amid her anxieties the aiTange- 
meiit aliout Skipping Rabbit, sauntered 
back again tiirough tlie camp till she 
reached tlie opposite e.xtreiiiity, vr'liich 
lay nearest to tlie willow swamp. The 
lines liere were not guarded so care¬ 
fully, because the nature of the ground 
rendered that precaution less needful. 
She therefore managed to pass tlie sen¬ 
tinels without much difliculty, and found, 
as she liad been told, that one of her 
fatheris horses was feeding near the 
willow swamp. Its two fore legs were 
fastened together to prevent it straying, 
so that she caught it easily. Having 
provided lierself with a sti’ong supple 
twig, she cut the liohbles, vaulted lightly 
on the horse’s back, and went olV at a 
smart gallop. 

Moonlight did not quite agree with her 
mother a.s to the eflect of disappointment 
on her lover. Although lieaviiicss of 
heart miglit possibly induce liim to ride 
slowly, .she tliought it much more likely 
that exasperation of spirit would urge 
him to ride with reckless fury. There¬ 
fore slie pli(d her switch vigorously, and, 
the light increasing as she came to more 
open ground, she was able to speed 
swiftly over a wide stretcli of country 
with which she had been familiar from 
childliood, in the hope of intercepting the 
Blackfoot cliief. 

After a couple of hours’ hard riding, 
she came to a narrow pass through whicli 
she knew her lover niu.st needs go if he 
wisii(‘d to return Jiome by the same pjitli 
that had led him to tlie camp or lii.s 
enemy. Jumping quickly from lier^teed, 
she went down on lier knees and examined 
the track. A sigh of relief escajicd her, 
for it was evident tliat no one liail ]>nssed 
tliero that day towards the west. I’here 
was just a bare possibility, however, that 
the chief had taKen anotlier route liome- 
M'ard, hut Moonlight tried hard to shut 
lier ej'cs to that fact, and, being sanguine 
of temperament, she .succeed<’<l. 

Retiring into a tliick^'t, she tied lier 
lior.se to a tree, and tluni n.durned to 
wateli the truck. 

Wliile seated tliere on a fallen tree, 
thinking with iiiucli satisfact ion (»£ some 
of her recent adventures, sliu suddenly 
conceived a liUle plot which was more 
consistent with llie eliaraeter (>f ."^kipping 
Rabbit than herself, and ro^(‘at once to 
]nit it into executitm. With a knife 
which she carried in lier girdle she cut 
and broke down the umh'iwood at the 
.'^ido of the track and tranqieil aliout so 
as to make a great many fo itmarks. 
Tlw'ii between t1iat jioint and t!if' tliieket 
where her st«'ed was concealed she walkial 
to and fro several times, cutting and 
breaking tlie branehes as .she wmiv, so as 
to make a wide trail, and suggest 11h‘ idea 
of a liand-to-hand conllict liaving biken 
place tliere. Slie w:is enabled to make 
tln'se arraneeinents all the more easily 
thut the moon was by that time sinning 
briglitly, and revealing objects aliiio.st as 
clearly as if it had been noonday. 


Returning to the pass, slie took ofi’the 
kercliief wiili wliich she usually bound 
up lier luxuriant brown liair and iilaccd 
it in the middle of tlie track with lier 
knife lying beside it. Having lai<l this 
wicketl little trap to her satisfaction, slio 
retired to a knoll close at haiid, fi*oin 
wliieh tlie could see her kerchief and 
knife on the one hand and her liorse on 
tlie other. I’lien she concealed herself 
behind the tiaink of a tree. 

Now it chanced at tliat very time 
that four of the young bravos of Bound¬ 
ing Bull's camp, who liad been sent out 
to hunt, were returning home ladni 
with venison, and tliey happened to 
cross the trail of Moonlight at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the pa.ss just 
mentioned. Few things escape the 
notice of tlic Red men of the west. On 
seeing the trail they flung down their 
loads, examined the prints of the hoofs, 

I rose up, glared at eadi other, and then 
! ejaculated, “Hough ! ho ! hi ! hee 1” ro- 
' spectively. After giving vent to these 
I humorous ohservations, they fixed tin* 
fresh meat in the forks of a tree, and, 
j bonding forward, followed up the trail 
I like bloodhounds. 

j Thus it happened tliat at tlie very 
I time when Moonlight avas preparing Iht 
I practical joke, or surprise, for Itushiiig 
Itiver, tliese four young braves wei-e 
looking on with ine.xpressible astonisli- 
' inent and preparing something wliidi 
would indeed be a surprise, but certainly 
no joke, to herself ana to all who might 
' chance to appear upon the scene. ^Vith 
I mouths open and eyes stretched to the 
' utmost, tliese Bouiidiiig-Bullers—if wo 
! may so call tliem—lay concealed bi'liind 
I a iiciglibouring iiiouna and watcheil the 
I watcher. 

j Their jiatience was not put to a severe 
1 test. Kre long a distant sound was 
t heard. As it dreiv near it became dis¬ 
tinctly like the pattering sound of gallop¬ 
ing steeds. The heart of Moonlight beat 
high ns slie drew closer into the shelter 
' of the tree and cliusped liei’ hands. .So 
' did tlie hearts of the Rounding Fullers, 
j as they drew closer under the brow of 
tlie mound and fitted arrows to their 
bow s. 

I Moonlight was right in her o.slimate of 
' the elVccl of disajipointment on lier lover, 
j lie was evidently letting oil’ superlliious 
' steam througli tlie safety-valve of a 
furious pace. IVeseiitly the cavalcade 
I came swe^rping into tlie pa-ss and went 
I crashing tiirough it—Rusning River, of 
course, in advance. 

I No cannon-lnill was ever stopped iiioro 
efVcctually by mountain or precipice 
than was our Indian chiefs cai'oer by 
, Mooiiliglit's kerchief and knife. Ho 
: reined in with such force a.s to throw 
' his st**i'd on its haunclios, like the t.jV*'S- 
j triaii stritueofBctcrthe Great ; but.unlike 
j the statuesque <animal, IvL.shing River's 
I horse came back to tlie jiosition of all- 
fours and sto<*fl tran.sfixcd and trembling. 
Yaidtiiig oil, the cliief ran to the k« ’ 'Tiirf 
and jHekf’d it up. Tlu-n he ami 
iirtse oNaniined it and tiic knilc c.in fu!!y, 
after whi< )i they turned to the tr:u k 
through tlie husJies. But licre caution 
l)ecanM‘ necessary. Tliere might 1 c an 
ainbii.scade. With tonialiawk in one 
Imnd and scalping knife in the otiu r, the 
chi»*f advanced slowly, step by stc]*, 
gn/iiig with quick intensirv* right ami 
left ns 111 ' went. Kagleuose iMloWial 
similarly armed, and evcJi 11101*0 inteiiyely 
w atchful. Umqua brought up the rear, 





unarmed, it is true, but witli lier ten 
fingers curved and claw-lika*, as if in 
readiness for the visage of any possii>le 
assailant, for the old woman was strong 
and pugnacious, as well as kindly and 
intellectual. 

All this was what some people call 
“ nuts to Moonlight. It was equally so 
to the Bounding Bullers, who, although 
mightily taken by surprise, were fully 
alive to the fact that here M-ere two men 
and two w'omen of tlieir hated lUackfoot 
foes completely at their mercy. Tliey 
had otdy to twang their bowstrings and 
tlie deatli yells of the men w’ould in¬ 
stantly resound in the forest. But burn¬ 
ing curiosity as to what it could all mean, 
and an intense desire to see the play out, 
restrained them. 

Soon Hushing Hiver came upon the 
tied-up liorse, and of course astonishment 
became intensified, for in all Ids varied 
experience of savage warfare he had 
never seen the evidence of a deadly 
skirmish terminate in a peacefully tied- 
up horse. 

While he and his companions were still 
bending cautiously forward and peering 
around, the hoot of an owl was heard in 
the air, Eaglenose looked up with in¬ 
quiring gaze, but his chiefs more pme- 
tised ear at once undei*stood it. He stocxl 
erect, stuck his weapons into Ids belt, 
and, with a look of great satisfaction, 
repeated the cry. 

jrfoonlight responded, and at once ran 
dowTi to him with a merry laugli. Of 
course there was a good deal of greeting 
and gratulation, for even Indians become 
demonstrative at times, and Moonlight 
had much of importance to tell. 

But now an unforeseen difficulty came 
in the w'ay of tlie bloody-minded Bullers. 
Ill the group which had been formofl by 
the friendly evolutions of their foes, the 
women chanced to have placed them¬ 
selves exactly between them and the 
men, thus rendering it difficult to shoot 
the latter without great risk of injury, 
if not death, to the former, for none of 
them felt sufficiently expert to emulat-e 
William Tell. 

In these circnmstance.s it occurred to 
them, lieing courageous braves, that four 
men w'ere more than a match for two, 
and that therefoi'e it would l>e safer 
and equally efi’ectiA’e to nuike a united 
rush and brain their enemies as they 
stood. 

No sooner conceived than acted on ! 
r)isi)ensiTig with tlie usual yell on thi.s 
occa.sion, they drew tlieir knives and 
toniahaw'ks, and made a tremendous 
rush. But they had reckoned too confi¬ 
dently, and sutiered tlie inevitfihle dis¬ 
grace of bafflement that awaits those wlio 
underrate tlie powers of women. So 
sudden was the onset that Hushing River 
had not time to draw* and properly use 
his weapons, hut old Umqua, with the 
spce<| of light, flung herself on hands and 
knee.s in front of the Icjwling Buller, who 
plunged over her and drove his head 
against a tree with such force that lie 
remained tliere proiv> and motionless. ' 
Tliu.s the chief was .so far ready witli Ids 1 
tomahawk that the hastily delivered 
blows sent the fiat of it dowui on the 
skull of the succeeding .savage, and, in 
sporting language, dropped biiii. Thus 
fuily two opponents wen? left, of whom ' 
bkiglenose choked one and his chief felled 
Uie other. 

In ordinary circumstances the victors 
would h.'irc first stabbed and then scalped 
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their foes, but we have pointed out that 
tlie .s])irit of our chief had been changed. 
He warned Eaglenose not to kill. With 
I his assistance and tliat of the women ho 
I bound tiie conquered braves and laid 
them in the middle of the track, so that 
I no one could pass that w’ay witJiout 
^ seeing tliem. Then, addre.ssing the one 
! who seemed to be least stunned, he 
said, 

I “ Bushing Hiver is no longer at war 
' witli Bounding Bull. H(‘ will not slay 
and .scalp his young men ; hut tlie. young 
' men have been ha.sty and must sutler for 
it. When your friends find you and set 
' vnii free, tell them that it was Hushing 
lliver who brouglit Skii)ping Rabbit to 
I her father and left her near the camp.” 

I “If Bushing River is no longer at 
' war with Bounding Bull,” returned the 
falMi savage, sulkily, “why is it that 
we have crossed the trail of a war party 
of Blackfoots on their way to the hlock- 
hou.se of the paleface ? ” 

I This que.stion roused l)oth surprise and 
I concern in the Blackfoot chief, hut hi| 
features betrayed no emotion of any 
kind, and tlie only reply lie condesccndiecl 
to make was a recommendation to the 
I youth to remember what he had been 
, told. 

I ^Vlien, however, he had left them 
and got out of hearing, he halted and 
I said, 

I “ Aloonlight lias travelled in the region 
of her fatlier’s fort since she w’as a little 
child. Will she guide me to it by the 
shortest ix>ad slie knows 1 ” 

I Tlie girl of course readily agreed, and, 
in a few minutes, diverging from tlie 
pas.s, went ofi' in another direction, wdiere 
the ground permitted of their atlvancing 
at a swift gallop. 

We must turn now to another part of 
those western wilds not far from the little 
I hut or fortress named. 

I In a secluded dell between two spurs 
of tlie great mountain range., a council 
I of war was lield on the day of wliich we 
write by a party of Blackfoot Indians, 

1 This particular band had been absent on 
j the war-path for a considerable time, 

; and, having sufl'ered defeat, were return¬ 
ing home ratlier crestfallen and without 
scalps. In passing near the fortress of 
Little Tim it occurred to them that they 
miglit yet retrieve tlieir character h^' 
assaulting that strongliold and carrying 
ofi’ the hootv that was there with any 
scalps that clianco miglit throw in their 
way. 

That night the Prairie Chief, Little 
and Big Tim, Bnuiuling Bull, and Soft- 
swan, were sitting in a very disconsolate 
frame of mind beside their friend the 

f ialeface Preacher, wliose sunken eye and 
lollow clieek told of rapidly approaching 
death. Besides the ])rospect of the loss 
of one whom they had known and loved 
so long, they were almost overwhelmed 
by despair at the loss of Moonlight and 
islkipping Rabbit, and their failure to 
overtake and rescue them, wdiile the 
difiieultj* of raising a sufficient number 
of men at the time to render an attempt 
upon the Blackfoot stronghold po.ssible 
with the faintest hope ot succcvss, .still 
further increased their despair. 

Even the dying mis.sionary w’as scarcely 
able to give them hope or encouragement, 
for bv tliiit time his voice was so weak 
tliat he could only utter word or two 
ut intervals with cliliiculty. 

“The clouils are very ctark, my father,” 
said Whitewing. 


“ Very dark,” responded liis friend, 
“ hut on the other side the sun is shining 
brightly.” 

“.'sometimes I find it rather hard to 
believe it," muttered Little Tim. 

Bounding Bull did not speak, but the 
stern look of his lii>jw showed that lie 
shared the feeliiig.s of the little hunter. 
Big Tim was also silent, but lie gl.anced 
at Softswan, and slu’, as if in reply to 
Ills thoughts, said, “ He doeth all things 
' well.” 

I “Ha!” exclaimed the niis.sionary, 
with a quick glance of ple.ascd suiqiriso 
' at the girl ; “ you have learned a good 
' lesson, Soft-one. Treasure it. ‘Hedoeth 
all things well.’ Wc may think some of 
them dark, some even wrong, but— 
‘Shall not the Judge of all the ('arth do 
right ?’” 

Silence again ensued, for they were 
indeed very low, yet they had by no 
I means reached the lowest point of human 
' misery. While they were sitting there 
the Blackfoot band, under cover of the 
night, was softly creei'itig up the zigzag 
path. Great events often turn on small 
Ijoints. Rome was saved by the cackling 
of geese, and Tim’s Folly was lost by the 
slumbering of a goose ! The goose in 
j question wa.s a you th who was so inflated 
I with the miraculous nature of the deeds 
which he intended to do that he did not 
give his mind sufticiently to those which 
at that time had to he done. lie was 
placed as sentinel at the point of the 
little rampart farthest from the hut and 
nearest tne forest. Instead of standing 
at his post and gazing steadily at the 
latter, he sat down and stared dreamily 
at the future. As might have heen ex- 

K ected, the first Blackfoot that raised 
is head cautiously above the p.arapet 
saw the dreamer, tapped his cranium, and 
rendered him unconscious. Xe.xt moment 
a swarm of black creatures leajied over 
the wall, burst open the door of the hut, 
and, before the men assembled there 
could grasp their weapons, overpowered 
! them by sheer weight of numbers. All 
were immediately hound, except the 
woman and the dying man. 

'I’lius it happened that when Rushing 
River arrived he found the place already 
in possession of his own men. 

‘‘1 will go up alone,” he said, “to see 
what they are doing. If they have got 
the fire-water of the palefaces they might 
shoot and kill Moonlight in their imul 
haste.” 

“If Rushing River wishes to see his 
men, unseen liy them, Moonlight can 
guide him by a secret way that is known 
only to her father and her father’s 
friends,” fkiid the girl. 

'The chief paused, as if uncertain for a 
moment how to act. Then he said, 
liriefly, “ Let Moonlight lead ; Rushing 
River will follow,” 

Without .siiyiiig a word, the girl con¬ 
ducted her conqianion round by the 
I river’s bed and up by the secret path 
into the c.avern at the rear of the little 
fortres.s. Here Iviglenose and Hmqua 
were hidden to remain, while the girl 
raised the stone which covered tlm iqiper 
opening of the cave, and letl the chief to 
the hack of the hut, whence i.s8ued the 
sound of voices, as if laised in anger and 
mutual reeriniination. 

Placing his eye to a chink in the h.ack 
door, the Blackfoot chief witnessed a 
I scene which fllled him with concern and 
I surprise. 

{To be continued.) 
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K O G E R K Y F F I N ’ S WARD: 

'A S T 0 K Y OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

BV THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON, 

Jtifftor <i/ “Peter Trawl," “From Powder Monkrij to Admiral" etc. 
CHAPTER VII.—A FAREWELL VISIT—SAD END OF A FESTIVE SCENE. 


T he reader may think, from the pretty 
picture whicli tlie artist has drawn, 
tliat this chapter i.s to be a very tender 
and sentinientid one. Such is not the 
ease. Wliatever there was of tender 
courtship must be supposed to have 
taken place between the end of last 
chapter and the beginning of this, which 
is one of the saddest in my tale. 

Like many young people thrown thus 
together, Harry and alabel had formed a 
romantic attachment in a very short 
time, and with a not uncommon absence 
of all reflection as to the jmssible realisa¬ 
tion of their vows of undying afl'eotion. 
Yesterday they had strolled through the 
woods of NLanmore, forgetful of the great 
world with its cares and crosses, and in a 
dream of happy thoughtlessness. To-day 
the sky was to be overcast, and the airy 
visions replaced by prospects of a more 
sombre kind. 

“ I have come to wish you poorl-bye, 
Mabel,” s.aid Hariw, and his voice trem¬ 
bled slightly. “ Lady Tryon insists on 
my accompanying her to London, and I 
cannot refuse to obey her. It is time, 
and she says truly that I should choose a 
profession; but which can I choose 1 1 
should have preferred going to sea some 
years ago, but I am getting too old for 
that, and though I have no objection to 
the army, yet it would take me away for 
years, perhaps for long years, Mabel, and 
that I could not stand.” 

He looked affectionately into her face 
as he spoke. 

“ I should not wish y»u to go, Harry,” 
she answered, in a low voice, “ and yet I 
know that it is right and manly to have 
a profession. I should not like you to be 
in any better, and yet it is so full of dan¬ 
gers that I should be very miserable.” 

“ No, I see, I must live in the country 
and turn farmer,” said Harry, as if a 
bright idea had struck him. “I have 
always been told that Lady Tryon is sure 
to leave me all her property, and that 
must be sufficient for all my wishe.s. 
However, when I go to London I will try 
and learn what profession is likely to 
suit me. I certainly don't wish to be 
idle ; and the thought of winning you, 
and making a home fit for your recep¬ 
tion, will .stimulate me to e.vertion.” 

“ I shall be glad if it does.” 

A boat was mooreil near where they 
stood. Harry proposed to row Mabel 
round the lake. They looked very inte¬ 
resting as they two sat in the Imat, Harry 
rowing, and .Mabel smiling and talking 
cheerfully, occasionally catching at a 
water lily. 

They talked of Lucy. The theme wjts 
a .sad one. Since the day of the /iff she 
hiul never been well. There was a 
colour in her cheek and a brightness in 
her eye which alarmed her aunt. She 
communicated her fears to Mabel. 

“ But dear Lucy does not consider that 
she is in any danger, or she woultl not 
urge my uncle to have the ball nc.\t 
week.” 

“I’erh.ips your aunt i» unduly alarmed,” 


said Harry. “ Lucy seems in such spirits 
that I cannot suppose there is any 
danger. I was in a great fright .at first, 
thuiking that Lorly Tryon w-ould insist 
on going to London before the ball, but 1 
am thankful to say she consents to stay 
till it is over. There is only one thing I 
don’t like in these Kails. I say, Mabel, you 
must not let those French officers flirt 
too much with you. They are marquises 
and barons, to be sure ; but after all, ex¬ 
cept their pay, they have nothing to 
bless themselves with. Somehow or 
other, I never can like a foreigner as 
' much as an Englishman.” 

; “ That is rather hard upon papa,” said 
; Mallei, looking up. “ You know his 
i mother was a foreipier. Did you not 
j know that she was French ? Grandpapa 
I married, when he was a very young man, 

n t as he was a lieutenant, a French 
y. She, too, was very young and very 
: pretty.” 

' “ That I am sure she must have been,” 

said Harry, looking up at Mabel. 

I “ The story is a very sad one. Poor 
mamma died, I believe, when I was born, 
I and grandpapa had just time to carry 
I away his boy to England, and to place 
! me with Aunt Ann, when he was obliged 
I to go to sea. The little I know of the 
I early history of our family I have learnt 
j from Aunt Ann.” 

j They were nearmg the shore when they 
I heard a voice hailing them from the spot 
I from which they set out. They soon 
I reacheil a landing-place. A fine officer- 
I like looking man was standing near it. 
i .Mabel sprang out and threw herself into 
■ his arms. 

“ Oh ! p,apa, you have come b.ack with- 
1 out giving us warning. Oh 1 dear, dear 
I paixv, how happy you have matle me 1 ” 
Captain Digby Everard returned his 
daugliter's embrace. He looked inquir¬ 
ingly at Harry, whom he did not recog¬ 
nise. 

“ This is Harry Tryon,” she said. “ You 
rememlier him as a boy ; but he has 
grown a good deal since then.” The Cap¬ 
tain smil(Nl. 

“ I am very happy to renew my ac¬ 
quaintance with him,” he .said, holding 
out his hand, “ and lam glad to see so 
accomplished an oarsman ; it is a pity 
that he has not been bred to the sea. 
However, perhaps it is not too late. Loi'd 
Cochrane did not go afloat till he was as 
old as Harry is, and he has alreatly made 
a name for himself.” 

The Captain and his daughter walked 
on toward.s the house, she leaning on his 
arm, and loooking up, ever and anon, into 
his face as he spoke affectionately to her. 

Harry, thinking that the Captain 
might con.sider him intrusive, made his 
adieus to Maliel and her father. 

“.4unt .Ynn will want you to help her 
in preparing for the entertainment,” said 
.Mabel, as she shook hands with him. 

“ And 1 should lie happy to become 
better acquainted with you,” added the 
Cajitain, warmly shaking him l>y the 
hand.' 


Harry was becoming very popular iu 
the neighbourhood; a good-looking young 
man, with apparently ample means, is 
certain to be so, if he is tolerably well 
behaved in other respects. People do 
not pry too closely into the character of 
youths of good fortune. Harry, how¬ 
ever, was une.Kceptionable. The banker 
and some of the tradesmen of Lynderton 
might have had their suspicions that 
Lady Tryon would not “cut up” as well 
as w as expected ; but as they liad had no 
quarrel with her grandson, they did not 
allow this idea to go forth to his detri¬ 
ment. Harry, therefore, dined as fre¬ 
quently out as at home. Indeed, the 
attractions of Aylestone Hall were not 
very great, to his taste. 

One day, however, she insisted upon 
his remaining and taking a tetd-a-tite 
dinner with her. Her eyes were weak, 
and she wanted him to read to her after¬ 
wards a new tale by Jliss Burney. To 
that he had no objection. It was very 
romantic and suited his humour. 

“ Well, Harry, you must make your for¬ 
tune some day by a w ife,”said the worldly 
old lady, “ and really if you succeed with 
that pretty girl ilabel Everard, you 
will do well. Under some circumstances 
I might not have encouraged it; but as 
it i.s, I have an idea; you know Lucy'.-* 
motlier died of consumption, and if Luev 
dies the Captain becomes his uncle .s. 
heir.” 

“ But my mother died of consumption.” 
answeretl Harry, who hated the thought 
of being mercenary ; “ I hope Lucy may 
live and that I maj' have the means of 
making a fortune to supjxirt a wife 
whenever I marry.” 

“ Silly boy, fortunes are not so ea.sily 
made,” said the old lady, in a voice w hicn 
sounded somewhat harsh to Harry’s ear. 

“ If you don’t iiuirry a fortune, there will 
probably be poverty and beggary in store- 
tor you. They are the most dreadful 
things in my opinion in this life. Be a 
wise lad, Harry, and try and win Mabel. 
You don't mean to say. Imy, that you 
have no wish to marry her ? ” 

Harry hesitated to acknowledge hi.-r 
love to his grandmother. The old lady .s 
manner did not encourage couffdence. 
Instinctively he mi.strusted her. TheoUl 
liuly eyed him narrowly. 

“ Take mv arlvice. and lie attentive 
the girl, if you follow it I shall lie writ 
plea.sed ; if not I shall act accord inglv. 
Or perhaps when you go to London you 
would like to be introduced to yuui 
cousins, the Coppingei' girls. Tliere are .>. 
good many of them, I believe, but I haw 
kept up no intercourse for .some year- 
past with my worthy brother Stephen. 
Indeed, he and I have different notions 
on most .sulqects. However, if there i.s 
anything to lie gained. 1 should have ii - 
objection to call on my nieces. He is 
very rich, I am told, and will prob.abl\ 
ilivide his fortune between them. iStill, 
though our family is a goo<l one, ns he . 
has always lived in the city, a daughti r 
of his cannot bring you the county intlu- 
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ence and credit which you would derive 
from such a girl as Mabel Everard.” 

Harry seldom acted the hypocrite. He 
did so, however, on this occasion. He 
should be very happy to become ac¬ 
quainted with his fair cousins, and he did 
not tor a moment deny the attractions of 
Mabel Everard, or the advantages which 
might accrue, should he be fortunate 
enough to win her hand. 

The old lady, witli all her acuteness, 
<lid not quite understand her gi-andson. 
On tliis occasion, however, she read his 
mind better than usual. Had he been 
perfectly frank she might have doubted 


tensive, and could hold all the carriages 
and horses of the numerous guests. 
People do not mind packing tolerably 
close on such occasions. There was a 
long range of rooms in one of the wings 
forl)achelors, and another similar range 
where a vast number of young ladies 
could be put up, with their attendant 
waiting maidens. The new dining-hall, 
in which the dancing was to take place, 
was very extensive. It was to be orna¬ 
mented with wreaths of flowers, and 
numerous bracket lights on the walls. 
The chandeliers were looked upon ns 
wonderful specimens of art, though 


the next day. Those were primitive 
days. Lynderton boasted of but one 
public conveyance, denominated the I'K% 
though it seldom moved out of a snail’s 
pace, except when the driver was some¬ 
what tipsy, and hurrying back to obtain 
a second fare. Harry had been sent 
round a short time before dinner to in¬ 
vite several maiden ladies, with one or 
two other dames, who were not able to 
attend the ball the following day, while 
three or four of the foreign officers had 
received an intimation that they would 
be welcome. 

Dinner over, and the tables cleared 



On the Lake. 


Inm, but now that he attempted to com¬ 
pete with her in hypocrisy, she read him 
ffirough and through. 

.. '*,^”*.>’1 tke lad thinks of marrying that 
little girl,” she thought to herself, “ and 
unless her father should marry again, she 
will be one of the chief lieiresses of the 1 
should her cousin die.” | 

The intended ball w.as to be the largest 
' winch had yet taken place at Stanmore, ' 
und Lucy especially wished for it. It 
was her birthday, and the Colonel could 
■deny her nothing. Besides Captain Eve- : 
rard had come home, and it would help to 
do him honour. Not only was all the 1 
neighbourhood asked, but people from all j 
jurts of the county. The house was to | 
> le full j(. was originally a hunting i 
f ■'uuge, the outbuildings were very ex- | 


greatly surpassed by those of later years. 
A considerable number of guests -who 
came from a distance arrived the day 
l)Gfor6. Lucy find Jiticl ©xcrtcd 

themselves, especially in preparing the 
wreaths, and running about the house all 
the day assisting their aunt. Harry of 
course liad been summoned over to help, 
and so had the Baron de Ruvigny. 

Harrv had got over his jealousy of the 
young Frenchman, with regard to ilabel. 
He saw, indeed, that the Baron’s atten¬ 
tions were devoted exclusively to Lucy. 
He was certainly in love with her; of 
that there appeared no doubt. 

The Colonel invited Harry to stop to 
dinner. It was more hurried than usual, 
liecau.se Lucy insisted that they should 
liave dancing after it, to practise for 


away, the gay young party began trip¬ 
ping it merrily to the music of harpsi¬ 
chord, violin, and flageolet, played by the 
foreign officere. Luc^ appeared in 
excellent health and spirits, in spite of the 
fatigue slie had gone through in the morn¬ 
ing. No one danced more eagerly or 
lightly after the first country dance. She 
and the young Baron stood up to perform 
their proposed minuet; every one re¬ 
marked how lovely she looked, and how 
gracefully she moved. People forgot 
to watch the slides and bows of the 
I young Frenchman ; at least, some of the 
j guests did, though he was rewarded for 
his exertions by the evident admiration 
of several of the young ladies. 

“That young Tryon, who is dancing 
with Mabel Everard, consitlering he is an 
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Englishman, acquits liiniself very well 
indeed,” observecl the Dowager Countess 
of Polehampton, eyeing the young couple 
througli lier glass. “* If any creature 
could make a man dance, Mahel Kverard 
would do so. Do you admire her or her 
cousin most i ” 

“ Really, your ladyship, they are hotli 
fine girls ; it is difiicult to decide between 
them,” answered Sir .John Frodshain, an 
oldbeauwlio faithfully danced attendance 
on the Countess. “If I were a young 
man I might he called upon to decide tlie 
question, and tlien I should certainly 
have voted in favour of tlie heires.s ; hut 
now Lady Frodshain puts that out of my 
power.” 

“Oh,fie! Sir .Tolin, you men are all 
the same, money carries off the palm witli 
young and old alike.” 

Harry meantime was enjoying his 
dance with Mahel, caring very little 
what the Countess of Polehampton or 
Sir John Frod.sham might say of him. 

During tliat evening more than one j 
could not helj) remarking the rich colour j 
and the sparkling oyes of the lieiress of ! 
Stanmore. Never had she looked so j 
lovely ; indeed, generally she carried oft 
the palm fi-om her cousin. Tlie dance 
continued, the amateur musicians e.xert- 
ing themselves to the utmost; and every¬ 
body declared that if the present im¬ 
promptu little party went off so well, tliat 
of the next day must he a great success. 
Tlie Colonel was seated at tlie eml of tlie 
room, paying attention to his inoie 
elderly guests, and occfisionally saying a 
pleasant word or two to the young ones, 
^Iadanl Everard kept moving about and 
acting the part of an attentive liostess. 
Frequently Iier nieces assisted lier, when 
not actually eng.'igc'd in dancing. There 
was a question to be decided as to what 
dance should next take place. 

“Where is LucyF’ oxelaiiued Madam 
Everard, looking round. Lucy luul left ' 
tlie room ; some ininutcs passe«l, and she 
did not return. Madam Everard liecame 
anxious. Mabel was again dancing, or 
she would have sent her to look for her 
cousin. Ma<lam Everard hastened from 
the ball-room ; she went up.stair.s and 
met a servant by the way. 

“Miss Everard went up into her room 
some time ago.” 

Miwlam Everard hastened forward, 
telling the maid to follow. 

The door was slightly open. There 
was no sound in the room —a lamp 
burned on the table ; Madam Everard s 
heart sank witli dread. Slie looked 
round. Stretched on the floor lay her 
beloved niece in her gay hall dress, lier 
countenance like marble,and blood flow¬ 
ing from her lips ! I 

“She breathes, slie breathes!” she ^ 
said ; and she and tlie maid lift<‘d her on 
to the bed. ' 

She had broken a blood-vessel. Madiim 
Everard knew that at glance; Lucy's 
motlier had doix; the si.-nne. 

“.Mr. Jessop must lie sent for imme¬ 
diately;” but .Madam Everard did not 
wi.sli to give tlie alarm to the rest of the 
guests. She would let tlie visitors depart, 
and allow tliost^ who were to remain in 
the Jiouse to go to their rooms before the 
sful intelligeiiee was couv(‘ye<l to them. 
Slio did all tiiat could he done, and 
ajiplied sucli restoratives as she believed 
would be efleelual. 

Immediately i’aul Oauntlett threw 
himself on lioi>el>:ick, and gallojied off to 
fetch Dr. Ji sbuip. lie would not even [ 


stop to put a saddle on the horse’s hack, 
and would have gone oti' with the halter. 

Meantime Lucy returned to conscious¬ 
ness, and declared that she did not feel ill, 
only somewhat tired, and would like to 
go to sleep. The guests shortly began to 
take their departure. The iiiaid-.servants 
of the maiden ladies came with their pat¬ 
tens and hoods, and hig cloaks, some with 
huge undirellas in addition. There were 
footmen and foothoys also, witli many- 
coloured liveries, carrying Iiuge stable 
lanterns to light their mi.stresses. 'i’hey 
were generally employed in the service 
of the dowagers. The Fly wiis in requisi¬ 
tion, but only for a select few. 

As the quests came downstairs, the 
foreign olheers stood in the hall, occa¬ 
sionally making themselves useful, by 
assisting to ))ut on the ladies’ hoods, 
cloaks, or shawls. 

The young Huron de Ruvigny alone 
liiigercd. He had seen Lucy leave the 
room, and he became anxious, liiiding 
that she did not return. He asked the 
Colonel where she was. Just then a 
maid servant came down with a message 
from Madam Everard, requesting Colonel ! 
Everard to come to ids daughter's 
room. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked the 
young Baron of the servant, as the 
Colonel hurried off. 

“Our mistress is very ill. very ill 
indeed, and I fear there is no hope of lier 
recovery,” answered the girl. 

The young Baron entreated that he 
might be allowed to remain till the doc¬ 
tor had seen her. 

Paul had found Dr. .les.sop at home. 
He accompanied him back at full speed. 
He looked very grave after he had seen 
Miss Lucy. 

“ I .should like my friend Doctor Mus- 
grave to see her. If the skill of any man 
can avail, I am sure that his will, but it 
would take two days to get him down 
here, and this is a case deiimudiiig imme¬ 
diate remedies.” 

Paul Gauntlett hnri come in with the 
doctor, and was waiting outside Jliss 
Lucy’s room to hear liis opinion. 

“ I will do it, sir 1 ” he exclaimed, “ if 
you will tell me where Dr. Musgraveisto 
be fou»d ; I will be off and bring him 
down as soon as possible.” 

“Stay,friend,” said Dr. Jes.sop ; “while 
you are taking some refreslimeut and ^ 
getting your liorse ready, I will write out 
a state of the case, and if Dr. Musgrave^ 
cannot come he will send by you such 
remedies as he may consider ethcacious.” 

Paul scarcely liked the delay. He 
would have started on tlie hack of the 
first horse he could Iciul out of the stable 
without thinking of food for himself. 
Within ten minutes lie was galloping 
along through the fore.st. He could get to 
Redbridge, and Southanqiton, and so on 
to Winchester before daybreak. He 
could there get a fresli liorse He would 
distance any nost-chaise ; lie was sure of 
that. He hau left orders to have afresh 
horse brought on for liim to Southani))- 
ton. He resoh ed not to waste a moment 
till he had brought the remedy for his 
dear .Miss Lucy. His horse carried him 
nobly ; lie seemed to be aware that it 
was a matter of life and death. Paul had 
lieen with his master in London on seve¬ 
ral oecasious. He knew the road, and 
being an old campaigner, without dilli- 
eulty found his way to the doctor's hou.se. 
The doctor was out visiting patieiit.s. 
Paul fretted and fumed more than he had | 


ever done in his life l^efore. The servant 
was tlisposcd to shut tlie door in his face, 
and send him to an inn. 

“That will not do, master,” said Paul ; 
“ I must wait here till the doctor comes 
back, and you must put up my horse, and 
rub him down, and feed bun well. It’s a. 
matter of life and death;” .and Paul 
expatiated on the youth and beauty and 
gentle disposition of liis young niistrc.ss, 
till tlie. tears rolled down liis cheek, and 
he almost made the doctor’s somewhat 
morose butler weep with him. 

“ Oh, sir, sir, can yon save lier 1 ” lie 
exclaimed, handing .\lr. .lessop's note to 
Dr. Musgrave, wlien he came hack. “ It’s 
impossible that so young and sweet a 
creature as Miss Lucy should be allowed 
to die. It cannot he, sir ; it cannot be : 
it would break tlie Colonel’s heart, and 
mine, too.” 

(To l/c continued.} 


KING CRICKET. 

weather has come', and the sun shines 

n^^ain; 

From banishment during tlic frost and the 
cold, 

King Cricket returns for his gay suiiuner 
reign, 

And (strange in a king) he means not to he 
boirlcfJ. 

His sceptre's of willow, and cannot it 
smack! 

Hia orl) is of leather, hut crown he has none, 

And flannel, not ermine’s the robe on his 
back, 

And not being howled, his ambition’s to run. 

His castles are perched on no rock-guarded- 
height, 

No battlements ward ofl‘ the rush of the foe. 

Their only defence is a thin line of white, 

But over that line is struck many a blow-. 

His kingdom extends o’er the level green 
sward, 

His courtiers arc yon, boys, who bow to 
his sway, 

And welcome him gladly to power restored. 
For strict though his rule, yet that rule is 
but j»lay ! 

The service ho claims is no half-hearted work. 
But all you can do with your hand, nerve, 
an<l eye, 

He will not permit any courtier to shirk. 

You may not succeed, but at least you can 
try. 

He hates to see laziness, sloth, w ant of care. 
Or weak inaltention w hen out in the Geld ; 

Such work iu his courtiers he never will s|iare, 
Such spiritless doings he never ^vill shield. 

And when you succeed, hoys, and firmly get 
set, 

You will not regret all the time you have 
s)K;ut. 

A centiirt/ really is Hoinething to get, 

A ,djr,r folks put dow n as ijuito an event. 

So off w ith you, youngsters, his Majesty waits. 
Your homage cx]>eciing, so do not delay. 

But open your shoulders, hit sevens and 
eights. 

Bowl every one out, stump the n*sf, and— 
Now, I'lay 1 

SOMKKVn.LK UIUNKV. 
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A GEEAT MISTAKE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 

By the ItEY. T, S. Millington, m.a., 

Author oj "Through Fire and Throuijh iralcr," "Some of Our Frlloure," etc., etc. 


B y the time I had descended into the 
car, tlie balloon itself laid passed 
tJi rough the clouds again and we were 
once more in view of the earth. It was 
then apparent that we w ere still ho\’ering 
over the German camp, and evidently 
not making much way. The wind had 
almost fallen, hut what there was came 
from the oa.st as before. If therefore it 
wnnld but last, we should in time accom¬ 
plish our escape. But M. Jacques feared 
that the upper current goin^ in an op¬ 
posite direction was but a token of what 
we might expect below. Change of wind 
often occurred at break of day, he said. 
There were laud breezes and sea breezes, 
and he supposed there were also earth 
breezes and sky breezes ; he had studied 
meteorology before taking charge of the 
balloon, but not in a practical way, and 
that was as near as he could get to it. 
One voyage was worth a dozen lectures, 
he would say. Nobody ever learnt to be 
a sailor without going to sea, nor a 
bal lunatic without going up in a balloon. 

As wo continued to descend, Jacques 
threw out more ballast, but carefully this 
time. Ho did not want to rise much, 
lest we should get into the upper stratum 
or “ stream ” again; but we were now 
within range of the Prussian guns, and 
as it was broad daylight, the sun shone 
upon our varnished ^obe and made it, 
as we feared, a good and tempting mark 
for the enemy. 

Ami, in fact, they very soon began to 
blaze away at us. We could see the puli' 
of smoke from the guns which were 
mounted upon special carriages, made 
on purpose for balloon shooting, and 
which pointed almost perpendicularly 
into the air, and simultaneously with the 
.smoke the cannon-ball itself became 
visible, very small at first, but growing 
rapid ly larger and clearer as it drew nearer. 
But it never reached us. Suddenly it 
would seem to halt for a moment, and 
then drop down again, getting smaller 
and smaller till it was lost to sight. It 
may have injured those below by its fall, 
but it did us no harm. 

It was the same with the rifle bullet.s, 
only we did not see them. None of them 
reached us ; and gradually we fioated 
away towards the west, until %ve began 
to congratulate ourselves that we were 
out of danger. 

But one is never out of danger in a 
balloon, especially when not one of those 
present has ever been in such a position 
before. A sailor should h.ave confidence 
in his vessel, and Jacques had nothing 
bat contempt for his. It had no rudder, 
no aails, no chart, no nothing. There 
was a compas. 5 , to be sure, but the only 
use of that was to show him the way he 
could not go ; and there was a barometer, 
which might have told him when to take 
in s.ail, if he had any sails to reef, but 
was a poor substitute in his opinion for a 
deep-sea lead. He would have liked, I 
.suppose, to stand outside the car, “in tho 
chains,” i.e., on the pigeon cages, and 
heave the lead with “ by the mark live 
thousand ! ” 


CHAPTEE XXXIV.—A SWIf'T DESCEXT. 

“ Then the log ! ” he said, pointing 
contemptuously to a sort of kite in the 
form of a triangle, iiuule of paper; 
“ who is to get anything out of a child’s 
toy like that 1 ” 

it was to be thrown overboard (or 
“ flown,” as a child would have expressed 
it) for the wind to catch and hold, as the 
waves take hold of the wooden log at 
sea, and would show by a line let out 
how fast the balloon was travelling. 
Jacques did not make much use of it; 
he could not make a machine like that 
travel any faster or slower, do what he 
wou Id, so “ to what would it serve ? ” And 
when, with my help, he managed to fly 
it—for I was always a good hand with 
a kite—he could get no results worth 
having. 

The country over which we passed 
presented many curious sights. The 
scenery may have been very beautiful; 
but to me it looked more like a map than 
a picture, all the chief features being 
blurred and mixed up. It had none of 
that picturesque character which I should 
have expected; not that I had ever 
thought much about it, but on looking 
from the top of a high hill over a fertile 
undulating plain, the country is generally 
very beautiful. But now if there were 
any' hills below us, tliey must have bee>. 
very little one.s, for the only effect they 
had, looking straight down upon them, 
was to show spots of light and shadow. 
The woods looked dark, being of course 
without leaves at that season; and the 
chief beauty of the landscajie was due to 
patches of snow which remained in some 
places unmelted. We saw but few villages 
and buildings, and the chief tokens of 
civilisation were clouds of smoke from 
factory chimneys, which looked about the 
size of tobacco pipes in vigorous use, and 
set Jacques longing for his weed. 

We went on for some hours, and though 
we did not at all know where wo were or 
how far we had travelled, were begin¬ 
ning to talk about a descent and how it 
was to be accomplished. Jacques had 
overhauledthegrappHngiron or “anchor” 
with a di.ssatisfied air, and having coiled 
the rope down rciuly for use, was gone 
below, to use his own expression—that is, 
he was .sitting on one of the seats with 
his hat drawn down over his eyes, while 
the Frenchmen and I kept watch “on 
deck.” The pigeons had ueen fed, and 
we were keeping our watch rather care¬ 
lessly ; there was no fear of a collision, no 
course to steer, no sail to trim ; and the 
look out h.ad not much to do beyond 
giving an occasional glance at the baro¬ 
meter and compass. The two Fiench- 
men were talking together, and I was 
leaning over the bulwarks wrapped in 
thought,_ wondering what Andy would 
think of my sudden disappearance, and 
how he would get on with poor old Roots 
or Lestrange, when suddenly M. Trop- 
long exclaimed, with the usual circumlo¬ 
cution, “ Qu’est oue e’est, quo 9 a la has ?” 
briefly—what’s that down there? 

1 followed the direction of his eyes, but 
could see nothing. I 


[ He took the telescope and pointed it 
downwards. 

“ There ! now it is gone ; there again.” 

A white bird was just visible, flying 
far below' us; it aiipcared to be about tho 
size of a swallow, but did not fly with 
the same swiftness. 

“ If I had a gun,” said one of them, “ I 
would shoot it. ’ 

“Gun,” cried Jacques, sleepily. “No, 
we have no guns on board ; this is not a 
ship of war. What are you looking at?” 

Troplong pointed to the bird ancl gave 
the glass into his hand. 

“ It must be a pigeon,” said he, “ with 
despatches for Paris.” 

“ Too large for that,” said Troprond ; 
“more like a wild goose:” a goose savage 
he called it. 

“Goose savage yourself,” cried the 
s,ailor: “why, that's a gull, a seagull; and 
look there, what do you call that ? ” 

He pointed towards the horizon, where 
a bright silver line in a long curve ap- 
; peared to separate the earth from the 
sky. 

We all strained our eyes, and the truth 
flashed upon uS in the same instant. 

“ ha mcr ! tho sea ! ” 

“Set of lubbers!” said Jacques, not 
exactly in those words, but in equally 
expressive French; “do you call that 
keeping watch i ” 

I He pulled the valve rope, wliich acted 
perfectly well now, and bade me hold it 
I down while he busied himself in prepar- 
I ing for a rapid descent. 

Whether the approach to the coast had 
anything to do with it or not I camiot 
tell; but the wind had freshened, and 
while the plain below seemed, with its 
woods and houses, to rise up to meet us, 
it was evident that we were sailing along 
at great speed towards the sea. \Ve no 
sooner sighted objects on the ground 
but they seemed to approach, pass under 
us, and slip away on the other side. The 
narrow line of silver became a broad 
belt dr band. The plain white surface 
was mottled over with innumerable 
points of light and colour reflected from 
the waves. An immediate descent was 
necessary, or we should bo carried out tp 
sea. 

And in fact we were descending r^ 
pidly. I h.ad kept hold of the valve-rope 
as directed, and the gas was, of course, 
pouring out in great volume.s. Jacques 
snatched the rope out of my hands. 

“ What are you doing ? ” he cried. 

I had followed his directions; nothing 
more. 

The balloon began to flop with a loud 
noise, over our heads, and was lo.sing its 
shape. The trees and the brown earth 
came nearer and nearer ; tho pigeons 
fluttered, feeling the air under their 
wings, and ready apparently to take 
flight on thoir own account. 

At a word from Jacques we rushed to 
the ballast and cast it loose. The velo¬ 
city of our descent was immediately 
cliecked : but still we were going down 
fa.ster than we wished. 

Jacques dropped his anchor over- 
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hoard. “ Heave out,” lie cried, “ heave 
out ; breakers ahe.ad.” 

We cast out all the remaining ballast; 
we were descending upon a pine forest, 
and the ;joints of the trees pointed for¬ 
biddingly towards us, like the tenpenny 
nails on the bastions on a large scale. 

Suddenly I was flung against the side 
of the car with a shock which took all 
the wind out of me. M. Jacques shared 
a similar fate, while Troplong was jerked 
clean out of the car, and if his long legs 
had not caught in the ropes would have 
been precipitated head first to the 
ground. 

“ Man overboard ! ” cried Jacques, 
throwing up his hands as if he were 
going to dive after him. But he recol¬ 
lected himself in time, and, putting forth 
his strong arm, dragged the unfortunate 
voyageur back into the car. 

“ Don’t be in a hurry,” he said ; ‘‘ we 
/hall all go ashore together immediately. 
Hold on there ! ” 


The next thing is to heave down upon | 
the anchor. It does not seem right some¬ 
how, but everything is reversed in this 
sort of navigation. Now then, heave 
down ! ” 

We hove down accordingly, at the same 
time letting off the gas freely from the 
bag, which presently fell over and lay i 
upon the tops of the trees, flapping with 
its empty sides against the branches like 
some great wounded bird striking help¬ 
lessly with its wings. W’e had no diffi¬ 
culty then in getting the car down, until 
its progress was stopped by some thick, 
wide-spreading boughs, in an angle of j 
which it fastened itself like a huge bird’s- 
nest. 

“ Behold us, then ! ’ said .Jacques, as 
he drew forth a rope and lowered it to 
the ground, from which w'e were about 
thirty feet distant. “ Who will descend 
first, and receive the letter-bags and 
cargo i ” 

Ine two passengers looked at me'. they 


wanted a ladder, and proposed that I 
should go down and endeavour to pro¬ 
cure one. 1 was only too glad to slip 
over the side and down the rope, and in 
less than a minute stood with a glad 
heart—and I hope, too, with a very 
thankful one—upon the solid earth once 
more. 

Scarcely had I reached it when the 
sound of many footsteps, making their 
way through the leafy paths of the wood, 
was heard, with guttural voices calling 
to each other, and then the gleam of hel¬ 
mets, which left me in no doubt that the 
Prussiansw'ere approaching. The country 
thereabouts was, it appeared, occupied 
by German troops; they had seen our 
balloon and had followed it, marking it 
down in its descent. I had lust time to 
beat a hasty retreat and hide myself 
among the underwood, when a party of a 
dozen or more came up, laughing and 
uttering strange ejaculations. ■ “Gut! 
So ! Es let)e 1 Hoch 1 ” and so on. 

Germans sure enough, So then we had 
escaped from Paris only to fall into the 
hands of the enemy outside. They had 
swept across the noith of France from 
the frontier to the coast. A few miles 
farther north we should have escaped 
them. Even here, in the neighbourhood 
of Diepjie, they were not in force, but 
the country was in their hands—and so, 
it seemed, were we. 

But for the present I was myself con¬ 
cealed,- and hoped to be able to evade 
tliem. 

(To bf continued.} 


• The grappling iron h.-.d caught in a 
tree', but it w.-us dragging. It broke away, 
caught again, dragged, broke loose again, 
and caumit once more, with a series of 
jolts .and jerks which threatened to te'ar 
our arms out of their sockets. But at 
last it held firmly. 

“Vovez vous.’’ s<aid .Jacques, with a 
look of satisfaction. “ Now we are fast. 


'•The Prussians were approachln--." 
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OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

IV.-ETOX COLLEGE. 

By an Old Eton Boy. 



£ton College from the Thames. 


**‘I^Therefore we also, who by the <Iis- 
VV pOHition of the same King of kings 
<t]iroiigh whom all kings do reign) have now 
taken into our own hands tlie government of 
lx>tli our kingdoms, have frokii tlie l>eginning 
of our riper age carefully revolved in our 
mind how or in what manner or by what 
royal gift according to tlie measure of our de- 
Vfition an<i the example of our ancestors we 
eould do littinjr lionour to that same Mistress 
and most Holy Mother (the Church) to the 
deasure of that her Great Spouse. And at 
ength, wldle we were thinking over these 
tiling with the most profound attention, it ! 
has wcome a fixed purpose in our heart to ' 
found a College in lionour and sunport of that | 
our Motlier, who is so goo<l and holy, in the 
Parochial Church of Eton near M’indsor, not 
far from our birthplace.” 

So run the words of the pimmhie to Henry 
the Sixth’s “ Charter for the Foundation of 
the Kind’s College of our Lady of Eton 
beside Windsor,” finally drawn up in 1440, 
the nineteenth year botli of his age and his 
rei‘m ; an<l in tliem may be summed up his 
feelings towards his subjects, and the uirec- 


I.—FOUNDATION AND GENERAL HISTORY. 

tion which they took in his desire for their 
welfare. Henry had always l>een of a medita- . 
tive disposition, “more suite<l for the cowl 
than the crown;” he had enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantages of a good education himself at a i 
time when for the most part learning wa.s at 
a very low ebb in England, and like all* true ; 
scholars lie longed that others should share 
in the blessings of knowledge. \S’hat wonder j 
tlien that as he gazed <lown from tlie heights 
of Iiis favourite dwelling-place, Windsor, on 
the broad meads that stretched away into the 
far distance on the farther side of llie river, 
tliere should rise in his mind’s eye the stately 
towers and buildings of a foundation that 
was to realise all lus ideal, and perpetuate 
his memory as that of one who loved his 
people, ami sought their good in other ways 
than by schemes of ambitious conquest ami 
territorial aggrandisement ? 

Henry’s design was to found a college for 
indigent boys on the model of that which 
had already been established at Winchester 
with such success by William of Wykeliani, 
from wliich a constant supply of scholars 
might be drawm when they attained a suit¬ 


able age for his other foundation of King’s 
College at Cambridge. He met with every 
assistance in formulating his plans from 
William of W’avnflete, the then master of 
Winchester, ami Heckington, his own secre¬ 
tary, himself an old Winchester Ik)V, together 
with the hearty co-oi)eration of Archbishop 
Chichele, ami of William Alnwick, Hishop 
of Lincoln, in whose diocese Eton lay, in 
procuring the support of tlie Pojhj. Emis¬ 
saries were dismtehed to Home, and tlio 
Pope’s Bull emlxidying his assent wa.H oh- 
tained early in the year 1441. Mcanwliile 
Henry' lirnl made all tlic necc.ssary prcjiara- 
tions for his work, by purchasing the advow. 
son of the living of Eton, and collecting hi> 
workmen and materials, and on Lady Day 
of 1441, a festival to this day, olwerved by 
the scliool as “ Founder’s Day,” the fii*st stone 
was laid by Henry himself on, or at any rate 
very near the spot now occupied by the com¬ 
munion-table in the Chapel. 

Henry had taken most efficient steps to 
provide against his foundation being ham¬ 
pered by JWiy want of funds. He had ami*]e 
means at his disposal, fur it happened that 
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just al>out this time, on t!ie final separation • remained in full force ; and even now, thoiij^li in the educational, tliou;^h m)t in llie chari- 
of En;;land from all connection with France, ; they have been very materially altered, they . table advantages of the foundation, were 
the ^'reater part of the lands of the alien ' may Ije traced as the basis of the re;^uiation | allowed, who were to be sons of nobles and 
priories—lljat is, those which had lK*en ori- | of the school in many resjiects. | special friends or benefactors of one or l)olli 

j^inally ofTslawts of some or other of the j'reat By the orij^inal draft of these statutes , ol Henry’s foundations. It is to be presunied 
foreifrn religious houses—had lapsed to the the foundation was to form a body cor- ^ that these paid for their education and l)oard. 

Crown, and instead of applying their revenues i porate, consisting of a Provost, ten Fel- i feeding and perhaps lodging with the scho- 

to the gratification of his own or his favourites'I lows, four clerks, six choristers, twenty . lara ou the foundation; but tliat from a very 
personal jdcasnros, he devoted them to tlic ! poor and indigent scliolai-s, and twenty- early period “ opi)idans,'’ that Ls, boys lodg- 
prosecution of his labour of love. Charters live j>oor men “to pray for the king." ! ing andlivin^ aimrt in the town, and uierery 

were most carefully prepared .securing these These numbers were, however, afterward.s j coming into the College for purposes of ediica- 

revenuea to his darling foundation, with the slightly altered, and when the College | were recognised, is evident from a letter 
result that, with lands both in the immediate i actually came into existence it consisted of a 1 of John Pa.ston, dating from Eton in 1467, 
neighl>ourhood and also in very nearly every | Provost, ten Fellows, ten chaplains, ten ■ in whicli he speaks of his “ hostess,” a lady 
county of England, Eton College may be ' clerks, sixteen choristers, an Upi>er and an t with whom he was residing in the town while 
ranked as one of the most riclily endowed ^ Under master, seventy scholars, and thirteen i pursuing his studies at the school, 
corporations in the kingdom. | servitors, the latter l>eiug substituted for the It was carefully ordained how much each 

In 1443, although the buildings could not ' almsmen, and receiving their education in ■ of the members of the foundation was to re- 
havc been nearly ready for their accommoda- return for their attendance on the other mem- ] ceive in “ commons,” from the Provost, who 
lion, William of Waynllete arrived at Eton bers of tlie College. Tlie Provost wa.s to ap- j was allo^sed three sliillings a vveek, iii dc- 
from Winchester with a contingent drawn point to all oflices, e.xcept those of the Fellows . creasing proj>ortion to the iufeiior clerks, 
from there of five Fellows and thirty scholars and the Upper and Under masters, wlio were whose allowance was only tenpence a wcek. 
to form the nucleus of the new school, and to lie elected by the Fellows. If it liecame ! Of the disciplinary' rules, perha]>s ainoi^t 
thus Henry’ at last had the satisfaction of necessary’to make any reduction in the ex- | the most noticeable were the following. 'Tlie 
seeing Ills design in something like working ])enditiire, it was to licgin with the salaries of : gates were to be shut from sunset to sunrise, 
order. [(lie lowest offices, and so go on upwards, ! and no visitors were to be allowed within the 

The situation of the school placing it so . affecting the Fellow’s and the l*rovost last. College in the interval. Tlie scholars and 
immediately under his own eye, the king was Kule-s were laid down as to the elections choristers were not to w’alk in the streets of 
enabled not only to order the w’ork and pro- from among the scholars f()r King’.s College, ; Windsor or Eton without leave, 
vide tlie means for carrviu^ it on, but also to Cambridge, it being s|WJciaUy ordered that | Tliis last rule remained uoniinally in force 

personally Bujierintend both the arcliitecturjil “ no favour ” was to lie sliown. These elec- i until within a very recent periocl, indeed 

and the cfnniestic arrangements as lie desired tions were to take place lielween the festivals down to the lime of the fathers of the present 
them. William of Wayuflete was his chief of the Translation of Sf. Thomas and tlie [ generation, and gave rise to a rather extra- 
coailjutor in these matters, but he was not Assumption, and Hiosc for the foundation at i ordinary custom that was known ;is “sliirk- 
contcntwdthnierelyallow’ingothers to.suhinit Eton were fixed for the same time. The ing»” the principle of which was that if a 
plans for his approval, w’orkin^ out, indecfl, candidates for the latter were to between | l>oy was “up town,” and saw a master com- 
the greater part of them himself. Space will the age.s of eight and twelve, “ unless aiKJci- ing along in the distance, he was lx>und to 

not permit of the interesting details of Ids ally w'ell read,” in which case they might l>e escape out of sight into a shop until the 

designs for the buildings of the College, of admitted up to the age of seventeen. They | master had pa.ssed. It did not matter if the 
which unfortunately a very’ small {lortion must he capable in every w’ay' of taking : latter Iiad occasion to come into the same 
were carried ont; it must suffice liere to say orders, and they must not iwssess an income i shop himself and found the 1)0V there, it 
that, had everythin,*^ heen fulfilled as Henry of more llian five marks a year. They were iKjing no business of Ids, according to the 
intended, Eton would liave stood uroinineiit eligible according to the place of their hirtli [ theory, how the boy got there; the only 
a-s one of the finest sj»ecimons of ecclesiastical , in the following order: natives of parishes ; thing needful was that he sliould not see 
architecture in the kingdom. Willi his own in which Eton or Kinj^’s held property ; ua- him in the street. Some elderly Etonians 
hand.s, liowever, he drafted the statutes for fives of Buckinghamshire orCamhridgeshire; ' have been heard to declare that even now 
the constitution and discijdinc of the school, ^ natives of anywhere in England, ^htives [ an old Eton boy con often be recognised by 



The School Yard. 


and till a comparatively recent i>eriod, with 
tlie exception of a fow’ tritling cluinges to suit 
the requirenieuts of subsequent ages, they 


of Scotland, Wales, or Ireland were not 
elijgible. 

Twenty “commensals,” that Is, partakers 


the manner in which ho comes out of his 
elul), looking cautiously up and down tlie 
street as if to make sure timt no master is 
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approacliing from eitlier direction, the haldt 
acjpiired in the <la>s of education never bav¬ 
in;; i>een t?ntirely s^liaken oth 

Kton scholars of Henry’s time were not to 
wear lon^ liair or iKjaids ; tlio rei^ulatioiis 
do not mention whether that common obje<?t 
of youthful amhition, the moustache, was 
troliihited, but it may Ihj presumed that all 
lirMite ornaments to the eouulenanee were 
included under the denomination of heard ; 
nor were they to wear iw»inted or re«l or 
M'hite slioes. They were not to carry swor<ls 
Or knives, or to frequent playhouses ; even 
now, a visit to the Theatre lioyal, \Mndsor, 
is regarded jvs a j)enal otVonce. They were 
not to keep in Colle;;e hounds, nets, or fal¬ 
cons, for j>nq>oses of sport; no monkeys, 
boars, nor “any unusual or nire wild beasts, 
such Jis would oe unprolitahle or dan;;erous 
to the Colle<];e/’ That Henry’s estimate of 
the i>ro|)ensities of boys in this direction was 
by no means a wrong one was shown by' the 
fact that it is not many years ago since the 
authorities discovered that some of the 
younger Collegers had been secretly fostering a 
respectable old sow, of all {Kjts in the world, 
on the roof of Long Chamber, riiero was to 
be no jum]»ing or wrestling, or throwing of 
stones or halls, “that danger should Ijc incur- 
rerl to the winrlows of the College.” There 
M'erc to be no disputings, livalries, or factions 
among tlie boys, and no “invidious comi>ari- 
son.s ” made ; in fact, every provision was 
made for the preservation of the strictest | 
harmony' amongst the scholars, and “aile- 
<[uatc corrections ” were ordained for every 
disc of its violation. 

Henry also arranged for the mainten¬ 
ance of this disci]»liiie through the agency' 
of the l)oys thenjselves, by'means of “ prjc- 
jK)sitors,” who were told ofV from among 
the seniors and held responsible for the 
conduct of the rest. Aluiough the func¬ 
tions of the actual “ pra'poaitors ” are some¬ 
what changed, they still survive as a kind 
of “ duty-men ” to their respective divi¬ 
sions ; while nowadays the sixth form are 
to a certain exten held to 1)0 responsible 
for the general conduct of the school. 
Henry’s cotie may also be regarded as the 
l»asis of the fagging system as practised at 
Eton, which, recognised by the higher 
authorities, and well organised as it is by 
the boys themselves, is the beat safeguard 
against oppression of the weaker by the 
stronger that could be devised for a school 
of such extensive projKirtions. 

Henry Sever is mentioned in the official 
records as the first Provost, but ho cannot 
have ever hold more than the titular office, 
and William of Waynfleto, whf) succeeded 
him in the next year, 1442, tliat is VK?fore he 
liad even migrated to Et<m with his Win¬ 
chester contingent, may Ikj regarded as the 
first working Provost. He liecame Hishop of 
Winchester in 1447, and was succeeded by 
John Clark, who, dying in the same year, 
was succecdeii in las turn by William of 
Westlmry, Isilh of these also coming from 
Wincliester, most probably on account of 
that Iieing the only place in England whence 
any one having exi>erience fn an undertak¬ 
ing of this kind could be obtained. 

It was not long after this tliat the troublous 
period (»f the Wars of the Uoscs commenced, 
an<l for a time Eton College was in great 
peril. Edward the Kouitli, on hU accession 
to ])owor, naturally set covetous eyes on the 
ricldy endowed foundation of liis rival, partly 
Anth the more material view of al>sorl)iug its 
revenues to Ins own uses, and partly witli that 
of obliterating all existing memorials of 
Hcr!ry’’8 atleclion for his subjects. I'rovost 
We.stburv, however, proved etinal to the oc- 
cfision, and by' judiciously, though perhaps 
not altogether creditably, reconciling his 
conscience to the jx)wcrs tliat hap|>enod to 
be at the time, managed to stave otl’ the 
immeiliate danger. But as soon as Edward 
obtained permanent ]iossession of the throne, 
he forgot the promise of protection that he 
liad given to the College while his tenure of 


the throne was still uncertain, and l>egan 
again to devise schemes for its dissolution 
and the confiscation of its revenues to the use 
of his favourite l.'hapter of Windsor. Eorlu 
nately the tiien Provost, Host, had jiersonal 
influence at Court, and his efibrts ultimately 
siived the College, which, though not pre¬ 
eminently favoured by royalty, at all events 
enjoyed comjiarative security from aggression 
on the part of the Crown during tlie next two 
reigns. 

One consequence of this struggle for exist- 
erice may he remarked, however—uamelv, 
that the school came out of it with cerUiin 
modifications in its constitution, which re¬ 
mained unaltered till within a very' few years 
ago, when the Fellow.ships licgau to Ije 
allowed to lapse. The “ IhmIv corporate” 
now consisted of a Provost, a Vice-Provost, 
.six Fellows, two chaplains or “conducts,” 
ten choristers, an upper and an under ma.ster, 
and seventy scholars. 

On the accession of Henry the Seventh, 
Eton was once more restored to the full bene¬ 
fit of royal favour. It has Ixieii even su[)- 
>osed by some that that monarcdi liotl lioen 
limself educateil at the .school, having l»een 
placed there by the founder; but l>e that as 
It may, he certainlv left tokens of his regard 
for the College itself, and for the memory of 
his and its common benefactor, both at Eton 
ami at its sister foundation at Cambridge. 

Two more periixls of peril remained to lie 
surmounted ; the first was at the time of the 
dis.solulion of the momu-.teries under Henry' 
the Eighth, hut Eton had been founded under 
excejitionai circumstuiices, neither did iU 
constitution ofier any pretext for interfering 
w ith it, as did that of many other of the ec¬ 
clesiastical foundations that were then .seized 
upon by the king and his comiiiis,sioner.s, so 
that it escupeil the general destruction. The 
second was during the (.Ireat Ueljellion, but 
Sir Francis Uous, wlio was then Provost, was 
S]K3akci' of the Parliament, and used his in¬ 
fluence to enable the school to tide over this 
last danger. Since then it lias enjoyed un¬ 
interrupted prosiierity down to the present 
time, the general character of the regulation.s 
and discipline, as has alrea<ly been meutioned, 
remaining unchanged until comparatively 
lately, when on the institution by Govern¬ 
ment of the inquiry into the w’orking of the 
various public schools of the kingdom, the 
constitution was somewhat refonued, and the 
present governing body took the control of 
Its aflairs. 

Four liundred years of such comparatively 
continued prosperity could not fail to produce 
a list of names of which tlie school may justly 
lie proud. It would be imjioesible to give 
here a detailed account of each of the famou.s 
men who liave received their education at 
Eton, hut a list of some of even the most emi¬ 
nent only ought to ser\*e to incite present and 
future generations of Etonians to endeavour 
to emulate them in their brilliant careers. 

The record of distinguisheii Provosts is of 
course headed by William of Waynfiete, the 
founder of Magilalen Oillege. ()xford, and 
nftenvarda Bishop of Winchester and Lord 
(Miancellor. But besidc.s his name we find 
those of Roger Lupton, W’ho Imilt the great 
lower and gateway to the cloisters, l;V)J-8r); 
of Bishop Aldrich, 1536; Sir Thomas Smith, 
one of tlie first of the ]»hilologists, a.s well aa 
Scj'refary of State, and distinguishetl as a 
diplomatist during the reigns of four of the 
'riulor sovereigns; Sir Henry Savile, one o-f 
the greate.st Hcholars of tlie Elizaliethan 
]>eriod, who published “St. Chrysostom” 
wliile at Eton ; Thomn.s Murray, tutor to 
Charles i. ; Sir Henry' Wotton, .lames l.’s 
amlm.ssaclor; Dr. Steward, Clerk of tlie 
Closet to Charles I., and turned out by the 
Parliament; Francis Rous, wlio, n.s lieforo 
stated, saved the school from confiscation 
at the lime of the Great Rebellion ; Nicholas 
Monk, brother of the Duke of Albemarle, 
and afterwards Blsliop of Hereford ; Richard ' 
.Allestree (16(15), who miiltthe ITpjierSchool; 
Dr. Hawtrey, so esteemed for hi.s elegant 


scholarship ; and Dr. Goodford, whose recent 
loss is still so deeply felt by all wlio knew 
him. 

Of cUstingui?»hed Head-master.«, perhaps 
those who.se names arc most familiar to Eton 
cal’s are Nicholas Udall, one of the earliest 
British dramatists, though perhaps Ijetler 
known to posterity for the aevereuesa of his 
discipline, for which he has been immortalised 
by' one of those who sufleretl under hi.s 
and Dr. Keate, who ruled Eton, and through 
Eton, according to his own showing, England, 
from 1809 to 1834. The anecdotes of which 
the latter is the hero would till a volume, and 
are they not to l>e obtained from any Etonian 
who tirofesses the slightest interest in the 
annals of his scliool ? 

In addition to these more nearly and offi¬ 
cially connected with the school, howe-er, 
there arc many others who have brouglit 
honour on Eton through the part they have 
taken in the ati'airs of the outer world. In 
the EJizalictlian ijeriod we have Sir Thomas 
Sutton, the founder of Charterhouse ; 
Tlgjiuas Tusser, Pliineas and Giles Fletcher, 
nil poet.s; and Sir Humphrey Gilliert, 
“the admiral who was cast away” in his 
gallant attempt to discover the Nortli-AVest 
IMissage. Nor would it be fitting that we 
should forget that even before this most bril¬ 
liant period, when England seemed to be 
awakening from the darkne.ss of tlie middle 
a^es, Eton contributed her share to the list 
of those who sufiered rather than sacrifice 
their consciences^ Fuller, Green, Glover, and 
Saunders all met with a inariyTs death at 
the hands of Mary, 

Continuing the record, we find the names 
of the Earl of Essex, tlie Parliamentary 
general, and of Sir Tlionias Waller, tlie 
Parliamentary poet, Boyle, “the father of 
exjHjrimental philosophy and the brother of 
the Earl of Cork,” was educated at Eton. 

Then, lieginniug from the opening of the 
last century, we get a long succession of 
statesmen an<l lawyers : Sir Roliert Walpole, 
Earl of Orford, Queen Anne’s Prime Aunis- 
ter ; Henry St. Jolm, Earl of Bolingbrokc; 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham; Charles 
Pratt, afterwards Earl Camden and Lord 
Chancellor; Lord Lyttelton; Henry Fox, 
Lord Holland; Horace Walpole; Lord 
North ; Charles James Fox; George Can- 
ning ; Earl Grey ; Lords Ellcnburough and 
Brougham ; and, still living in our own time, 
Lord Granville, Lord Carnarvon, Lord 
Solborne, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Randolph • 
Churchill. 

Of authors, poets, and scholars in the same 
period we can name, amonmt others. Field¬ 
ing, Gray, Shelley’, Praed, Porson, Hallam; 
of churchmen, Bishop Pearson, Bishop Fleet- 
wood, Doan Stanhope, Dean Milman, and 
Longley, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and of 
those who distingULshed themselves in more 
martial pursuits, the Marquis of Granby, 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord Howe, the hero 
of the “glorious First of June,” the Marquis 
of Wellesley, and last, hut by no means 
least, the Duke of Wellington, “ the saviour 
of Euro^ie.” 

This is a grand list, though not by any 
means a complete one, of names fitting for 
examples to coming generations, and every 
succeeding year adds to their number. No 
boy, as he gazes on the line of busts that 
adorn the walls of the Upper School, should 
feel disheartened, hut hear in mind that he. is 
culled upon to continue the honour of his 
ahna mafrr, and give no cause to her ene¬ 
mies, if slie has any, for wishing otherwise 
tlian “ Florcat Etona; Esto jierpctua.” 

(7<> bf continucii.) 
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THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND: 

THEIR STORY AND LEGEND. 

PART X. 



The Bass Rock. 


O X Ail.«a Craiij are tlie remains of a castle 
and chapel said to liave belonged to the 
Kcnnedys, or rather lield by them under 
those abbots of Crossraguel whom we met 
with at Dunure. Ailsa rises iKildly from the 
mouth of the Firth of Clyde, a thousand 
feet and more above the waves, a mass of 
•columnar syenitic trap with the pillars of 
pale grey on its western face as distinct os 
the basaltic ribs of 2Skye. It is the most 
familiar island on the coast, but has little 
liistory, an<l all there is to tell of it concerns 
its gigantic nettles, its tiiousands of rabbits, 
anti myriads of scabinls. 

In tfie Firth of Forth on the opposite coast 
there is a corresponding mass in tlie midst of 
the watenvay, whose varied story amply 
compensates for the legends that are wanting 
to Ailsa. On the Bass was tlie hermitage of 
St. Baldred, the apostle of East Lothian, 
who died on the island in 756 ; and mention 
of it is made by Alcuin. who wrote his I/atin 
verses in the days of King Eglcrt, so tliat 
its history begins very early. “Tlie surface 
is pasture land, sloping to the brink of a 
tremendous precipice which on all sides sinks 
j^heer down into the stormy ocean. Tliere U 
no anciiorage ground on any point near the 
rock, and although it is {lossibic in (he 
present state of the island to go ashore (not 
witliout danger, however) and to ascend by 
A steep path to a table-land on the (op of 
the crag, yet at the time of the Revolution 
A strong castle ilefended the landing-place, 
and the lioats belonging to the garrison were 


lowered into the sea or heaved up into the 
castle by means of an engine called a crane. 
Acce.ss was thus dirticult to friends and im- 
]) 06 sible to enemies.” 

It was at the time of the Revolution that 
there occurred the most interesting episode 
in the story of the Bass. It was the last 
place that held out for King Janies. In 1691 
It was in use as a prison, and four Jacobite 
prisoners, one of whom was David Blair, 
recaptured it in the following extraordinary 
manner. Observing that Fletcher, the 
governor, had gone osliore witli most of the 
garrison to Castleton, and that all the 
rest w’ere engaged outside the fortifications 
unloading a cargo of coal, Blair and his com¬ 
panions shut the gate and turned the guns 
on their guardians. 

The gunner joined them, and the rest 
made their €scaj)e to the mainland. Twelve 
companions came off to join the Jacobites, 
bringing two lK>ats with them, an<l then 
Blair, thus reinforced, l)egan a course of 
privateering such as Ru]>ert had carried 
on amongst the Scilly Island.s. Allhongh 
Blair had never more than twenty men 
witii him, yet he contrived to hold out 
against King William’s fleet for nearly throe 
years. The fortifications were not extensive; 
there were no ca«emates, and the walls were 
mere garden walls; and yet so great was the 
natural strengtli of the islan*! that nothing 
could l>e done against it. The squadron 
told off to watch it suhjecte*! it to a leisurely 
bouiliardment; and the garri.son collected as 


many as five liundred Kails that the ships' 
guns threw on to it. The “pirates of the 
Ilass” extended their expeditions even up to 
the Isle of May in seardi of sheep: and on 
one occasion, when a Jacobite named Trotter 
attempted to send them off provisions, a 
gallows was erected on the niainlan<l. (Mi 
which he would have been hangecl, Iia«I n^t 
one of the guns from the island pitched 
a round shot into the crowd assembled to 
witness the execution ! 

At last they were starved out, and their 
commander surrendered on honourable terms, 
for lie liad had the forethought to save enough 
])rovisions to aflbrd a good meal, and on in¬ 
viting the officers of tlie fleet to discuas the 
terms, placed a lot of hats and coats on mus¬ 
kets round the wall. The royal officers mis¬ 
took the dummies for live soldiers, and being 
hospitably entertaineil fell into the trap tliat 
had liecn laid for them. Thev imagined 
that food was plentiful and that the garrison 
was much lar^l^ than they had been told. 
Judge then of their disgust when they found 
that they had been kept at bay by fifteen 
men, and that these were on the point of 
starvation t 

The Bass is now In the parish of North 
Berwick, and every year pays as '‘vicar’s 
tribute ” a dozen ^lan geese “ entire with 
feathers.” Opposite to it is Tantallon, stand¬ 
ing ont boldly on its stormy headland ; and 
much farther sonth is tlie picturesque min of 
Fast, which Scott immortalised as the Wolfs 
Crag of the Bride of Lammermuir, and which 
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the Knthvens had destined for the prison | 
of James vi. had “ tiie Cowrie conspiracy ” | 
succeeded, ' I 

And as we iiave got so far soutli again we i 
niav as weii journey to Bortiiwick, tiie iargest 
peel tower on the Bonier; a mass of stone- I 
work fourteen feet thick in its walis, rising j 
originaiiy for si.\- storeys to one iiundred and 
ten feet above tiie foundation rock, whicli ! 
stands Hanked by tiiewiid ravines cut by tlic ^ 
streams that feed tiie Core Water. It was ' 
to Borthwick in 1507 tliat Marie and Both- ' 
weii fled from tiie Confederated Lords. Tliev I 
were surprised and nearly captured by tlieni. 
BotliVelf having to make hhs escaiie in a ' 
violent Imrry followed by the queen dis- I 
guised as a page. In 1650 Cromwell re- ! 
quested Lord Bortiiwick to “walk away and 
deliver his liouse.” His lordsliip refus'ed to 
do so, and tiie Lord Ceneral “ did bend hh I 
cannon against liini ” with tiie result we see. 

Not so very far off is Hume Castle, which ' 
met with much the same fate as Borthwick 
and at the same time. Colonel Fenwick sum. 
iiioned it to surrender to Ceneral Cromwell. 
Cockbum, the governor, answered, “I know 
mot Cromwell ; and as for my castle, it is 
built on a rock. ” Whereuiion’Colonel Fen¬ 
wick “played upon him a little with the i 
great guns. But the governor still would i 
not yield ; nay, sent a letter couched in these 
smgular terms; 

‘ I, william of the Wastle, 

Am now in my caetle ; 

And aw the dogs iu the tonn 
Shanna gar me gang doun.’ 


wamin™ of Huntly and Home and all the 
old sohii^. There was the counsel of old 
^eli-the-Cat, wliich provoked the king to sav 
to the cruel Angus, “ If you are afraid, you can 


sent to Lord Home for help, there came thc' 
rough reminder that the left had won tlieir 
part of the battle, and that the boastful right’ 
might do the same—unaided, as they had said 



^ So that there remained nothing but open 
ing the mortars unon this William of th 
>» astle; which diu gar lum gang doun- 
more fool than he went up.” 

Hume was the seat of the Humes, the bes 
known of whom was the Lord High Cham 
wrlain who fell into the ambush at SVooler 
He passed unscathed through the perils o 
Flodilen Field, land was afterwards, with Iii; 
brothers, enticed to Edinburgh and tlien 
beheaded. 

A strange battle was Flodden, and ro 
niantic in all its incidents. Take, foi 
J5^^‘'^Dce, the murder of Kerof Femiehirst bj 
the bastard Heron and Ins associates ; ant 
the esca{)e of Heron, carried in a coffin througl: 
ms pursuers, to reappear so unexpectedly 
before Surrey at Wooler. “ The Englisli 
leader inquired anxiously for some guide 
who was acquainted with the country, which 
IS intersected and divided by one or two large 
brooks which unite to form the River Till, 
and IS besifles in part mountainous. A 
pRon ^yell mounted, and completely armed, 
nut having tiie visor of his helmet lowered 
to conceal his face, rode up, and then dis- 
mounting, knelt down behire the earl and 
nnered to l)e his guide if he might olitain 
pardon of an otlenco of which he had lieen 
guilty. The earl assured him of his forgive- 
nes.s, providing ho had not committed treason 
against tlie King of England, or personally 
''ronge<l any lady—crimes whiem Surrev 
d^lared he would not pardon. ‘ God for¬ 
bid, said the cavalier, * that I should liave 
i>een giulty of such shameful sin ; I did but 
^ist in killing a Scotsman who ruled our 
wrdem too strictly, and often did wrong to 
^nglLshmen.’ So .saying, he raised the visor 
i Ills helmet which hid his face, and showed 
le countenance of the bastard Heron.” And 
leron it was who led the English over thc 
ill and thus cut off King James from Scot- 
the Englisli fought iu what 
f >ouiii have lieen the Scottish position. 

James unfurled the 
• andard on the Hare-stone of the Rorougli 
Edinburgli everytliing seemed to 
ppen to warn liim against his enterprise, 
ere was the mysterious figure in blue that 
- to. at Linlithgow and inter- 
tils devotions. There was the 
Edinburgh market cros.s at 
tft calling the king and his nobles 

ppear m another world. Tliere were the 
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go home.” And therewas, finally, the ill-timed 
wasting of Lennox and Argyll to the des¬ 
tined leaders of the left M'ing, If j’ou get 
into danger we ■vnll come-and help you,” 
which had such fatal consequences. For 
when the Imttle joiued, the Gordons and 
Homes on the left carried all before them, 
and swept the English right from the field, 
while Lennox and Argyll were served almost 
as badly by the Lanca-sliire lads under Stan¬ 
ley ; and when the chiefs of tlie Highlanders, 
forgetful of the insult of the previous niglit, 


they would. ^ And then there was the ring 
round the_ king, and the terrible slaughter^.* 
and the disappearance of the royal comse— • 
embalmed, as it happened, and taken to Sheen 
monastery, close to Mortlake, where it lay 
till the Keformation, when it liecaiue the 
property of the Duke of Suffolk, and was left 
in the lumber-room until Lancelot Young, 

“ master glazier to Queen Elizalieth,” carried 
the head liome and, in the end, caused the 
sexton of St. Michael’s, in Wood Street,. 
Cheapside, to bury it in its charnel-house. 


SCHOOL CEIGKET IN 1885 AND 1886. 

PART II. 


H AILEVBURY liad another story to tell. 

Although the match against Welling¬ 
ton was lost, that against Upjnngham was 
won ; and the general return shows six wins 
out of nine matches. In J. D. Campbell 
the team had a left-handed captain of m^at 
power and judgment both with bat and nail. 
A batting average of 23 for twelve innings, 
Avith a bowling average of 58 Avickets for 
nine, is a creditable performance. 

Lancing did not distinguish itself last vear, 
nor did AlalA’em, although Malvern 
a boAvler in RaAvIinson Avith 59 wickets for 
8, Avlio may make his mark in cricket of a 
higher class. Marlborough also had a ppor 
recorn, oiu^ one Avin out of nine tries. Tlio 
eleven’s chief batting averages Avero tliosc of 
Meyrick, the captain, 36, Meyrick-Jones, 
33, and Kitcat, the captain for tlio current 
year, 25; Meyrick-Jones also ranked high 
among the IxiAvlers, though Hayhurst and 
Bett did tlio lion’s share of Avork. A l>etter 
team is promised to do battle at Lord’s on 
July 2Sth. 

Kepton was fortunate under the captaincy 
of F. G. J. Ford, Avho took 69 Avickets for 10 
runs apiece, and had a batting aA’eragc of 45, 
liesides claiming four “centuries.” The team 
Avas a good one, and Avon Ha'c out of its tAvclve 
matches, amongst the wins being the scliool 
matches against Malveni and Uppingham, 
that against Malvern Ijeing by an innings 
and four runs. If Repton Avas in the as¬ 
cendant, Rossall AA’as very much tlie other 


Avay, thanks to a long run of misfortunes, tlie? 
only bright spot in the season being the 
triumph over ShrcAAsbur)'. 

Rugby had tlie strongest batting side it has 
had for years, and yet only one match was 
Avon out of elcA'en. Her captain, E. H. F. 
Bmdby, had a phenomenal record, and is 
said to be the liest cricketer the WarAAick- 
shire school has produced since Leslie. He 
liad an average of 69, and no less than four 
scores over the hundred, all for the school, 
one of 178 against the Free Foresters, one of 
170 against Marllxirough, one of jll6 against 
Old Rugbeians, and one of 102 not out 
against M.C.C., so that he mastered all sorts 
and conditions of IwAvling. Besides him, 
nine memliers of the ele\'en averaged double 
figures, and all Avere good bats. Whv, then, 
did they fail ? The ansAvor is to bo found in 
the lioAvling record. The team seems to haA’e 
lieen cliosen on the principle tliat each mem¬ 
ber Avas guaranteed to get double figures botli 
Avitli bat and ball. It possessed au “only 
bowler,” and hardly a iieldsman Avorthy of, 
the name. 

81ierl)ome afforded anotlier instance of a 
captain first and the rest noAvIiere, and had a 
disastrous year. ShreAvsImrv lost badly to* 
Rossall, and Ava.s not as strong as usual,. 
though fiA’e matches Avere won out of Iaa'cIa’c. , 
Again there Avas one jilayer pre-eminent, not 
the then captain, hut llie captain for fids 
year. Yet another case of one man first and 
the rest noAvhere was that at Tonbridge, 
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■where W. Kashlei^zh, with 03, reanhed tiie 
second sc)»ck>1 avera'^e of I8S5. Tliis is not 
tlie til's! time that I{ashlei; 4 h has held the 
jHjsition of one of the hest bats of the year, 
and ills career at Oxfortl will not go uii- 
avatehed. 

U]>liingham has not yet felt tlie turn of the 
tide. IJoth the school inatclies were lost 
thon;:h the team was ox'iiected to do iiiucli, 
and in Martineaii posscssetl a first-rate c^an- 
fain. It would seem as though the lut^ 
were all agaiu-st them, and tliat the fignre.s 
hardly give a true idea of the real fiosition, 
so (hat ISvSO may have great things in store 
f<ir the once famous cricketing .sclnxil. Wel¬ 
lington won two matches out of ten, a some¬ 
what unsatisfactory result, though one of 
tlic wins w’os the scliool match with Hailev- 
hiiry. The team had two good hats in 
Markham and Prince Christian, the former 
of whom had an average of 42 and the latter 
32; it also had an “only bowler” and no 
fieldsman. Westminster won five matches 
out of twelve with almost the same eleven as 
last year. The only school match, that with 
Charterliouse, was drawn, an<l the season 
seems to have Ixurn a quiet and average one 
of no strikiim brilliancy. 

AVe have had to allow so much space for 
the most interesting match of the season that 
we have only l>ecn able to take the chief 
schools in afphabetieal order, anil we must 
content ourselves with hut a few stray 
glances at the doings of the others. Scotch 


cricket gave a record of the unexjiected; 
* Loretto, llie champion of 1S84, was corn- 
! pletely route«l by Mercliiston, and Merchiston 
[ tell easily l>eforc the power of Fettes, which 
also fell l>efore tlie Edinburgh Academy, 
j which, in its turn, was duly routed by 
Loretto so as to make the circle complete. 
Fettes beat lllair Lodge, and Loretto beat 
Blair Lodge, so that the ring i.s not coinpli- 
; rated by cross ])!ay. The batsman of 
the year seems to have lK;en Leslie Patenson 
' of l.,oretto, ■svho is now at Oxfonl. 

Brigliton lia<l an excellent record, ten 
matches won out of eleven. The captain, 
G. H. Cotterill, had a fine average of 58, and 
I made a grand score of 117 not out in 
the Lancing match. To him and S. M. J. 

, AV'oods, whoso Ixjwling showed 50 wickets 
at 8 ajiiece, the success of ilie season was 
mainly due. Epsom also showed up well 
with only one loss out of seventeen matches. 
The lx)wling averages were most .satisfactory, 
only one l»owler out of six getting into double 
figures ; S. R. Wright’s 81 wickel.s for 6 runs 
each Ixjing perhaps the l)est record of the 
year. In Iwitting also the averages were 
good, two of the l)owlers, Lucy and Wright, 
appearing in the century list. Leamington 
' won half its matches, ami in Pa^snmn 
appears to have hatl a good all round man. 
In the century list he is credited with 102 
runs again.st the Warwickshire Crusaders. 
Another high scorer wa.s Hcnfrey of Welling¬ 
borough Grammar School, who made 103 


ag.ainat Bedford Modem Scliool and 101 in 
another match. The liighest imlividnal hcIiooI 
score of the year was F. A. Wehh’s 237 for 
King’s School, Ely, against King’s Si<-h(M»l, 
Beterborongh. The second was G. Brnun’.s, of 
Ardiugley, 210, against the Brighton Bruns¬ 
wick. Anlingley still keeps up its cricket, 
ami again beat the M.C.C. team, this time 
))>• an innings and 30 runs. 

Annmgst the other large individual scores 
of the year were D. G. Anderson's 110 for 
j St. John’s Wood Scluxd against St. John's 
'School, Hackney, and A. F. K. Bird’s 112 
I for the same scliool against Mill Hill ; Ch 
' Cuyler’.s not out 122 for Clifton against llor- 
' field Garri.son, and G. Fowler'j* 128 for Cliibm 
' against Old Cliftonians ; A. V. DeakinV 110 
for Camberwell Grammar School agaiii-t 
Clajdiam School; T. V. Dickinson’s 110 for 
I Weymouth College against Dorset Ct»unty 
j School, and his lOS against Cattistock ; 
B. St. L. Gaisford s 104 for the Birmingham 
Oratory Scliool against Oscott; K. S. Lucas’s 
130 for Merchant Taylon? against Blaek- 
heath Proprictarj* School, and his 123 against 
Bedford Grammar School; and H. Rankin’s 
108, also for Merchant Tavlors against Black- 
heath Proprietary ; and Ai’. Uashlcigir.s three 
scores over the hundred of 172 for Tonbridge 
Rovers against Bickley Park, and two otiibr 
scores, each of 113, one of tliem against AVest 
Kent. 

(THE END.) 


THE YOUNG WIZAED. 

Bv Professor Hoffmann, 

Author of Jlotierrt }Aagic^' "Draxting-Room Amutementt," etc., ete. 
XXI.—TRICKS WITH II.4NDKERCniEFS {continued). 


THE TRAN.SFORMED HANDKERCHIEF. 

T he feat I am alwit to descril»e i» a great 
. favourite with the celebrated Herrmann. 
If the student succeeds in jierforming it 
neatly he may claim to have made consider¬ 
able progress in the art of conjuring. The 
requirements are as follows : 

1.—Asmall w hite handkerchief, which may 
be as common as po.ssible, so long as it is not 
too coarse : coai*sene.ss involving atlditioiial 
bulk, which must be avoided. 

2.—A similar handkerchief torn into pieces 
of al>out three inches square. 

3.—A long atrip of cambric, hemmed at 
each end, about live feet long by three inches 
brtiad. 

4.—lemon, prepared as under. One end 
must l»e cut out with a knife so as to form a 
»o)i<l plug, and through th(3 o|M2ning llius 
made the pulp of the fruit is sc(M>|>ed out with 
aspoon. H.indkerchief No. 1 is then squeezed 
into the lemon, the plug replaced and seciired 
in ]>osition by a l>it of iron or cojiper wire 
thrust through from side to side, an<l then 
ent oft’ flush with the surface of the lemon. 

5. —.V knife, plate, and .small bottle con¬ 
taining Eau de Gologne or spirits of wine. 

C.—Tw'o pieces ot nows)»ai)er or whitey- 
brown paper, about nine inches square, ]*astcd 
tog<'ther round three of their sides U> the 
breadLli of alMuit an inch, so as to form a kind 
of hag, hut retaining as far as p<KS.sihle the ap- 
IH'aranccof asingle piece of ]>a|H*r only. F<»r 
tills purfmse it is l*efter to keep the one piece 
of pajier (the side to l>c shown to the audience) 
^•erl'ecily ilat.and to paste un the otlier rather 
lull, so as to give the necessary space on that 
side only. 

7 .—A conjurer's pistol. The trick can lie 
wnrki‘<l without tliis, hut at considerable 
sacrilice of eft'cct, and the “ pist<»l ” is an 
article of such frequent use in Conjuring, that 
a set of articles on this .subject would liardly 
l>c conn»lete without itomc description of it. 


It is an ordinary pocket-pistol, but ■with a 
conical tin funnel adajdcd to the barrel so as 



to allow room for the reception of compara- 
' tively large objects. A glance at Fig. 22 will 
show the construction of the funnel. A tube 
jnst lilting over the barrel extend.s for some 
( distance within the funnel. Handkerchiefs 
or otljor articles profes-^edly intended to lie 
' fired from the jiLstol are thrust l)etAvecn tliis 
tulie and the outer wall of, the funnel. Thu 
explosion takes place harnilcssly through the 
I tulie, the haiulkerchief or the like remaining 
I in statu quo. The interior of the funnel is 
' jajianneu l>la(*k, the exterior generally is 
eitlier la<‘queretl brass or japanned with some 
oimamental design. 

Being duly provided with the firopcrties 
alHivG mentioned, the performer proceeds to 
dispose them as lollow.s : The knife, plate, and 
bottle of Eau do (.’ologne arc placed ojK'nly 
: on his table ; the stniare piece.s of eamhrie, 

, rolbul into a compact little bundle, are slipped 
j under the front of the nerfornier's vest, and 
j the long slip, not rolletl, out folded Iwkwards 
and forwards two inches at a lime, is also 
i placed under the vest, hut sullicimitly far 
apart that the one cannot lie nii^Diken for the 
j other. The lemon is jialmed, TIuls provided. 

the performer advances to his audience and 
1 asks the loan of a ladv’s li.andkerchicf. While 
it is kiing proeureJ ho cliancca to see (or 
I say.s he does) a lemon in a lady’s mulT, under 
a gentleman’s lioard, or the like, and produces 
I it(ihe palmed article)from thence accordingly. 


' He thanks the supposed owner, asks if lie 
may u.se the lemon for the purpose of Ins 
tricdc, and, receiving answer in tlie atUmiative, 
places it on his talde. The momentary turn 
to do 80 enables him to get from the vest and 
palm the little bundle of pieces of cambric, 
whose presence should be concealed by hold¬ 
ing the wand in the same hand. 

A laily liaving been induced to lend a 
handkerchief, the perfornierasksthcassi.stanco 
of .some ^ntlenian. A volunteer having 
been foun(l, the |>erformer tells him that he 
wants him t<i hold the lady's handkerchief 
and ruh it very carefully from east to west, 

' at (he same time rolling the hainlken'hiefiuto 
I a hall liet ween his own Jiands, and rubbing it a 
I little himself, as if to illustrate the required 
action. Under coverof this movement he ex¬ 
changes the iKirrowed handkerchief for the lit¬ 
tle f aretd of tom i>ieces, and hands the latter to 
his volunteer a.s.sistant, who forthwitli l)Gmns 
to nil) as directed. The i>erioriner ineunwldle 
marches hack to his table as if in ht‘aich of 
something, but chancing (of course «puite 
accidentally) to look back, ho exclaims, 
I ‘Miood grjicimis, my dear sir, what are you 
1 doing ? I told you to nih from east to west, 
and you are rubbing from w’e8t to east. I 
cannot tell what damage you may Iiumi done. 
Here, give tne the Imndkerchief. ’ He d«»eH 
so, and it is found to 1)0 tom into a dozen 
pieces. Mennwdiilo, the |)crfonne» s sliurt 
journey toward.s his table, so tjiiickly inter- 
rnj'ted*. was notAvithout a]mrjM>so. It mia- 
, hied him to tliru-st thclwrrowedhaiidkci* liU-f 
i under his vest and to get down and j»a!ni in 
its place the long strij). Alter he lias held 
; fortli snllicienlly as to the gentlcnmiis nnhir- 
' tniiate disregard of his iiistruclion.'-. h(‘ s,-iys, 
“AVell, there is just one chance m .-mimg 
! the matter right; you must Dike ihc:'** liiur- 
^ menfs ” (here ho hands him instead ihe hmg 
I strip), “ compress the.se very lightly, and nil* 
I gi’ntly from north to south. 1 he a—istant 
begin.s to rub somehow or oilier, hut “ wliaie' or 






¥l\e Boy>^ Owi) 'Paper. 




lie does’’{unlike “My Queen” in the son"), “it 
will sure lie” -itvouiy.* “My (/<:rti*^ir,”says tlie 
jicrformer, in tones of a"ony, “ I told you from 
north to south ; you are rubhiii" from nor’- 
east to nor’-west, which will make tlie matter 
ten times w'orse. Here, let me have one of 
tliose pieces, and I’ll show you the way.” 
The victim takes hold, as heima^nes, of one 
of the pieces, and the Ion" slip is revealed. 
The performer jn-eteuds to ho at his wits’ einl, 
endeavours to persuade the lady to take liack 
her handkerchief In that shajic, as.sures her 
that it is “ the newest stylo,” and so on, hut 
of couif^o in vain. In despair, he say.s at 
hist, “ Well, there is only one thin" to he 
done. Madam, ilo yon permit me to use 
the a^jenoy of fire ? ” Wlietlier the lady says 
‘‘ves ” or'“ no ” the result is much the same. 
XJie nerformer crams tlio long ali]") into the 
nioiitii of his pistol lietore mentioned, and 
tires at the lemon on the table. He then 
takes a knife, cuts oft' one end of the lemon, 


and [iroduces therefrom a handkerchief, pro¬ 
fessedly the - handkerchief, fully' re.stoved. 
He advances witli this to tlie owner a.s if to 
reliirn it, but as he docs so lie chances to 
smell at the handkerchief. “ Hear me ! ” he 
.says, “it smells a good deal of the powder, 
and still mote of tlie lemon. Will you allow , 
me to scent it f<ir you t ” Witlioift waiting j 
for a reply ho hurries liack to his table and 
iKiurs some of the i£au de Cologne rather 
irecly on tlie handkercliief. “ Dear me ! ” j 
he exclaims, “I am. afraid I have overdone | 
it, but it will soon dry.” A.s if to dry it, ho i 
draws it across the llKnie of the canJle. It | 
naturally catches fire,-and ho drojis it on the i 
plate. “Dear,dear! lamtenililyunfovtunatc ' 
to-day. I am afraid I shall only be able to give i 
you back the ashes of y<)ur handkerchief after ! 
all. 1 -will get a little iiiece of paper to 
wrap them in that you may' not soil your j 
lingers.” So saying, he goes liehind the j 
scenes, quickly draws out the borrowed hand- j 


kerchief (wliicli it will he remembered re¬ 
mained under his vest), folds it neath', and 
introduces it iuto his paiier “ bag,”"which 
he biings forward hold by one corner, as it 
merelv a sheet of soft paper, to the audience. 
Tlie (Inininy handkemiief htis by Ibis time 
nearly burnt itself out. He sweep.s the still 
.smouldering ashe.s on to tlie face of the jiajier 
bag, crumples it together into a sort of ball, 
and, advancing to tlie owner of tlie handker¬ 
chief, say.s, “ jNladain, I owe you ten thousand 
apologies ; I trust you will forgive thi.s little 
accident, in consideration of the amusement 
it has occasioned to the rest of the company. 
Here arc the remnants of your property. 
"Wliat I you liesitate to take tliem ? Pray do 
so without fear, conjurer’s tire never liurt 
any lvody. See ” {teaniig open the Iwig from 
outside and pulling out the handkerchief), 
“Iieie is your property, uninjured, as at 


first.” 


(To continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


DE.4TII OF THE COXSWAIM OF THE Ik 0. P. 

Lifeboat at Poole. 

Dr. T. AV. Blake, of B^memouth, sends 
u.s the following naragraph from the local 
paper of March relative to the death of 
K. S. Stokes, who was, it seems, coxswain of 
the lion's Oicn Lifeboat at Poole;—“Many 
•will hear wiUi regret of the sudden death of 
Mr. R. S. Stoke.s, of the Sandbanks. It was 
one of deceased’.s duties to attend to the liar- 
hour lights at North Haven, and on the night 
of the I Itli inst. lie set out as usual to do .so, 
but as he did not return his son made search 
and found that his father had fallen down 
dead shoi'tly after lighting the first lamp. 
The cause of death was heart disease. The 
funeral took place on Thursday at Brank.sea 
island. Referring to the late Mr. Stokes, a 
corrc.spondent says Deceased, who was in 
Ills 73rd year, Itorn on the Sandbanks, 
an<l has been light-keeper for the corporation 
for 37 years, and coxswain of the Poole and 
Bournemouth lifeboat for 17 years ; and for 
the last four years, bos been signalman and 
■watchman for the branch, givin" him a con¬ 
nection of 21 years with tlio lifeboat. During 
the time he was coxswain he was with Ids 
crew instrumental in sa\'ing 72 lives, and on 
one occasion, when attempting to board a ship 
in distress, after 12 lumrs’ expo.suro, a sea 
broke over the lifeboat, throwing him against 
the hnhvarka, breaking two ribs, and causing 
hernia on both sides. On his resignation as 
coxswain, about four years ago, he was inib- 
licly presented by the Mayor at the Potty 
8c.ssions with a silver metlal of the Royal 
National Lifel>oat Institution f*r good servi- 
tude.” Dr. Blake has issued a memorial 
card, containing sonic original verses on tlie 
docea.sed. aud .a copy has been presented to 
cacli of the Ulelxiat crew, and also to Hie 
coastguard men. 


y or a “tip” for the “Leger.” Shake 
oft* the inannikiu andjite a man. A'ou can Ixs 
the true.st man when yon are the hoaltliiest 
Cliristian; when you ai*e too brave to blush 
for Jesus, and too strong to palter with con¬ 
viction. And if you are away from home 
and often lonely, find a fixed anchor for your 
heart. Lodging or home, erect an altar in it, 
and keep the fire ever burning and tlie in¬ 
cense ever fragrant. Keep hints and me- 
morie.s of lionie alxmt you always. Brave 
men have not disdained to carry miniatures 
of those they love into the battle-field. Such 
souvenirs have been found, all drowned in 
the soldier’s blooil, as he ha.s lain shot or 
slain upon the turf. Oh, young men ! In 
the name of that manhood you affect, but 
only to burlesque, try, my brothers, to learn 
some sweeter song, some lietter music, tlian 
the foolish and empty roundelay ! and let it 
ho a new8ettm"of the old, old song, “Home, 
sweet home.” Tor it>w gweet; the sweetest 
.spot tliat Heaven consccrate-s on earth. It is 
the deepest footprint Chri.«t has made upon 
our path. And if you are away from home, 
bring all its memories witIi yon. Hoard all 
its loves like a miser in the strong-box of a 
faithful heart. Turn the attic into an atelier 
of love. And wlien the mother’s or the 
sister’.s eyes look down u]>on yon from the 
pictured wall, and you see the li^is that have 
so often prayed “God shielil him,” go out 
and mingle •\vitli tlie Bahvlon of sin if you 
can. You cannot do it, 'i’hat mother's liand 
will touch you; that sister’s arm will creep 
alKuit you, and the }>rayer shall still the 
passion, and the kiss shall seal the sleep.— 
licv. Arthur Muraeli. 


' room and opened the window to see. The 
window o]^>ened, the bird flew straight to 
one i>articular s))ot in the room, where 
StejJienson saw a nest—that little bird’s 
' nest. The poor bird looked at it, took 
the sad story in at a glance, and fliittere<l 
down to the floor, broken-hearted, aluiost 
dead. Stephenson, drawing near to look, 
was filled with unspeakable sorrow. There sat 
the mother bird, and under it four tiny little 
young ones—mother and young all apjiarently 
dead. Stephenson cried aloud. De tenderly 
lifted the exhausted bird from the floor, the 
worm it had so long and bravely stnigglod to 
bring to its home and voung still in its 1)oak, 
and carefully tried to revive it, but all liis 
efforts proved in vain. It speedily died, and 
the great man mourned for many a day. At 
that time the force of Geoi^ Stephenson’s 
mind was changing the face of the earth, yet 
he wept at the sigiit of this dead family, and 
was deeply grieved because he himself had 
unconsciously been the cause of death. 


A Word to Lads just Commencing 
Life. 

It ought to go without saying that whole¬ 
some picasures are Goal’s good gift#, and not 
tlie devil's decoys. But let mo tdl you 
where the harm comes in. It comes in with 
tlio wretched creed of the p<x>r aimless rake 
wlio votes home “slow,’^ and elnlis and 
orgic.s “fast.” If you young men who are 
fit home make a mother’s heart to ache when 
you might make it dance, there, comc.s in the * 
harm. 'There are brigailcs of featlicr-headcd I 
fool.-;, authorities on hat# and trousers, and j 
oracles on cancs and collars, who would call I 
a meeting “ bad form ” wliicli made a chal- 
loni'e on the inin<l or hraiti deciHjr tlian that I 
which sought an opinion on the breed of a [ 


Anecdote of George Stephenson. 

Boys are somctimcR tempted to think that 
to be tender-hearted to be weak and un- 
manlv- A ct the tenderest heart may beasso- 
eiatcfl with the strongest and niost forcible 
mind and will. Take, for example, the story 
told of him to whom we owe our wonderful 
railway system. George Stephenson went 
one day into an upper robni of Ills honsc and 
closed the window. It had l>ecn left open 
a long time hecauso of the great heat, but 
now the. weather wa# becoming cooler, and 
so Mr. Steplieiisou tliouglit it would lie well 
to shut it. He little knew' at the time wlmt 
lie was doing. Two or three days afterw’ards, 
however, he chanced to ol>sen'C a bird flying 
against that same window, and Ijcaliiig 
against it with all its might, again andagain, 
as if trying to break it. His svinpatliv and 
curii>sity were aroused. Wliat could tlie 
little thing want ? Ho at once went to the 


Intelligence in Fish. 

In the large arpiarinm at the Zoological 
Gardens, which w ill be familiar to many of 
my readers, were placed tw’o plate-glass 
tanks, one containing a pike, ana the other 
lialf-a-doxeii perch. These fish took no 
notice of our entrance ; and in order to show 
how' supine they were to everything around, 
Mr. Bartlett directed the keeper to walk 
several times past their tanks, a.s if about to 
feed them. He did so, but failed to evoke 
the smallest symptom of interc.st or recogni¬ 
tion. Mr. Bartlett then ortlered him to walk 
away from them towards the cupboard where 
the not with which tlie liaits W'ere caught was 
kept, desiring me to observe the eft’ect. The 
keeper accordingly crossed the room (about 
30ft. wide) in the direction indicated, when 
instantly the stolid demeanour of the fish— 
both jute and perch—gave way to the most 
intense excitement. Tliey rushed to and fro 
across flicir enclosures, stmhiing their noses 
against the glass, erecting their tins, and ex- 
hibitiug every token of agitation, an<l when 
the keeper, having taken the net, nroccedeil 
with it towards the liail-tauk, tlio whole 
shoal fastened tlieireyes upon him, follow ing 
every movement, and constantly veering 
round, as if under magnetic uttrnction, 
towards whicliever part of tho^ room he 
turned. I should mention that tills occurred 
in the afternoon, the usual time of feeding 
being in tlic morning; hut by Mr. Bartlett .s 
direction, the feeding had on this occasion 
been postponed nntil my visit. It is, there¬ 
fore, evident that these fish knew where the 
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net was kept—that the keeper was going to 
fetch it—and that his doing so was a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to their l)ein" fed. The.se 
perch had been five, and the pike ten years 
in the Zoological Gardens, having increased 
in weightdunng that time a quarterof anound 
and a )>ound and a half respectively .—Btf H. 
C. Ckolmonddey-Pcnnell. 



CHESS. 

{Continued from page 512.) 

THE INTERNATIONAL NOTATION. 

* w 1 A « t 

K L M NOP 


Problem No. 131. 

By C. PUNmL. 


White tc play, an<.l mate iu two (2) moves. 


Problem No. 132. 

By J. Beroer. —One of the competing 
problems in the championship solutiou tour¬ 
ney l»etween solvers in Geniiany, Eng^land, 
and the United States.—White, K at^ Kt 
3; Q at Q Kt 5; Bs at K Kt 8 and Q R 5. 
Black, K at K 3 ; Ps at K 6 and K B2.—In 
the International Notation : White, K g 3 ; 
L b ; N a 5, g 8. Black, K e 6 ; P e 3, f 7. 
White mates in three (3) moves. 


To Chess Correspondents. ! 

C. W. H.—In the game on page 352, to j 
which you refer, White might have playeil i 
22, B takes P check, and mate in two more ' 
moves. There are lliree periodicals on Chess ' 
in England, namely, tlie “British Gheas | 
Magazine,” published in Huddersfield, tlie | 
“Chess Monthly,” and the “Chess Player’s , 
Chronicle,” Inith in London; and a new 
weekly periotlical, “Briidernchaft,” ia now, 
issuing in Bninswick, Germany, 

* R. F. L. H.—The “ taking ca/>rr55a7i/” rule j 
i.s not olwolete, but, indeed, has l>een nmcli 
1 discussed in its various pros and rons. Many 
years ago a Pawn could move only one square 
1 at a time, but when the game W’a.s enriched 
by ])rivileging the Pawn to move one or two 
s<juares at starting, then it was fair to give 
a privilege in return to the Pawn on the 
adverse side, thus counterbalancing the play 
and making thecomhinations more IteautifnJ. 
When one player lia*^ a Paw n on one of his 
fifth squares, and the other player moves a 
Pawn two squares in the next file on the 


right or on tJie left, then the first player is at 
lilwrty to let that opposing Pawn remain or^ 
remove it, and place his Pawn on his sixth 
square of that file from which he has re¬ 
moved the Paw n. The player may take that 
Paw’n immediately, but not after one or more 
moves liave intervened. For instance, if you 
liave a Pawn at your Q B 5 (at c 5), and your 
opponent moves his Q Kt P two squares (to 
b 5), then you may remove that Pawn from 
liis Q Kt 4 (from b 5), and place your Pawn 
(from c 5) at your Q Kt 6 (at b 6).—If a 
player has no other move than taking a 
Fawn in passing, then he is obliged to do so. 
(Compare the “ Chess Guide,” page 19.) 

M. S.—Neither Q to Q B 6 nor B takes R 
will solve problem No. 123. 

O. A. B.—The six letters are sufficient, but 
names for them were given in vol. i., page 
336, and on other pages, namely; King, 
Lady, Monument, Neighbour, Overleaper, 
Pawn. 

A. J. and W. J. G.—In trying to solve the 
problems you ought to plav the liest moves 
for Black; for instance, in I*(o. 124 there Is no 
mate after 1, M f K g 4. 2, K e 4, K g 
6 or P d 6t. 


(Ecrrcspcniicnce. 



A, B. IT.—For a picture of life on board ahip you could 
uot do much better than read Dana's "Two Years 
before the Mast.” For life in the Royal Navy a 
good book is Melville's ‘'Life on a Man of War.” 

T. Oaedinsr.—A Japanese match is a sort of fire¬ 
work. It is made by mixing together five parts of 
lampblack with eleven of sulphur and thirty of gttn- 
powder, and making a paste of these with alcohol. 
The paste is formed into quarter-inch cubes and 
dried gently before the fire or on the mantelpiece. 
When dry a square is fixed In a cleft straw, and on 
lighting it at the candle, and holding it head down¬ 
wards, a ball of molten lava is formed, from which 
curious coruscations soon are given otT. 

G. Christopher.—A floating policy is one held over 
a stock of goods Irrespective of their precise value at 
any particular day. For Instance, a man mayinsiiro 
his stock-in-trade for a certain sum. and. no matter 
how that stock may vary*, the policy holds good. 


A British Tar.—Y ours is rather a long list, but we 
suppose the information may he interesting to 
others. 1. llie Black Prince, 9,210 tons. Is an obso¬ 
lete ironclad, with 24 Gt-ton guns, 14 light guns, ship- 
rigged, and of 5,770 horse-power, t. The Bellero- 
phou, 7,560 tons, is also obsolete ; she has 10 12-ton 
mtus and 7 4j-ton guns, Aip-rigged, and of 6,620 
horse-power. 3. We will take merely the official 
description. The Raleigh Is an iron frigate sheathed 
with wood ; she Is of 24 guns, 5,200 tons, and 6,640 
horse-power. 4. The Triumph is an Ironcltd of 14 
guns, 6,040 tons, and 6,110 horse-power. 5. The Shah 
fs an iron frigate cased with wood ; she is of 20 guns, 
6,260 tons, and 7,480 horse-power. 6. The Incon¬ 
stant is an iron frigate cased with wood ; she it of 
16 ^ns, 5,780 tons, and 7,360 horse-power. 7. The 
Active is an iron corvette cased with wood; she is of 
12 guns, 3,080 tone, and 4,130 horse-power. 8. The 
Volage Is a sister ship, but of 4,630 horse-power. 
9. The Bacchante is an iron corvette cased with 
wood ; she is of 14 guns, 4,130 tons, and S|426 horse¬ 
power. 10. The Co^elia is a steel and-iron conette 
cosed with wood ; she Is of 10 guns, 2,380 tons, and 
2,420 horse-power. 11. The C'oiuus Is a steel-aad- 
Iron corvette cased with wood ; she is ol IS guns, 
2,SS0 tons, and 2,450 horse-power. 12. The Rnhj is 
a composite corvette of 12 ^ns, 2,120 tons, and 1,830 
horse-power. 13. The Wild Swan ia a composite 
sloop of 8 guns, 1,130 tons, and 1,090 horse power. 
14. 'Ihe Thetis is a corvette of 13 guns, l,8CO Ions, 
and 2,270 horse-power. 15. The Rover is a wood- 
cased corvette of 14 guns, 3,460 tons, and 4,960 
horse-power. 16. The Rupert is an Ironclad ram of 
4 guns, 6,440 tons, and 4,630 horse-power. 17. The 
Hotspur is on Ironclad ram of 4 guns, 4,010 tons, and 
3,060 horse-TXiwer. 18. The Cormorant is a compo- 
Bite sloop of 0 guns, 1,120 tons, and 950 horse-power. 
19. The Gadfly is a double-screw gunboat with 1 gun, 
and is of 265 tons and 220 horse-power. 20. The Esk 
is a gunboat of 3 guns, 363 tons, and 340 horse-power. 
21. The Devastation Is on ironclad of 4 guns. 9,330 
tons, and 6,650 horse-power. 22. The Thunderer is 
an ironclad of 9,380 tons, 6,270 horse power, and 4 
guns. Hext time you are seized with a (bint for 
Information on naval matten, would it not be as 
well for you to spend three killings on the Havy 
List, published by John Murray, Albemarle Street? 

^fusiClAH. — Almost any of the cements sold by 
chemists will do for affixing the piano keys. Try 
L'oaguline, Giant Cement, Russian Cement, etc., etc. 

IsvESTOR.—Yon will find a full glossary of coTr.T^ erclal 
teiTns and phrases, including those used by stock¬ 
brokers, in the " Standard Commercial Handbook,” 
ublished by Mcasrs. Wame and Co., price five shil- 
rigs. There is also a full list In the “ Bijou Calcu¬ 
lator,” published by the same firm, price eighteen- 
pence. 

Mala ANAORAmfA.—We roust congratulate you on 
your ingenuity. We have Informed Mr. Somerville 
Cribney that an admirer has anagrammatised him 
into “ Sing ! Be more lively ! ” and he has promise*! 
to be so. " Read beet tale in B. O.” Is not quite a 
true twisting of Talbot Baines Rend, but it is only a 
letter out; and the author of “Reginald Crude n *’ 
accepts the ingenious specimen of word tortiire In 
the spirit which you Intend. Candour compels us 
to confess that we do not think mneb of tbeoUiir 
contortions. 

A B. 0. P. Rksdrr.— 1. The population of the Austral¬ 
asian colonies is almost exactly the same as that of 
London, viz., nearly four millions. In Great Britain 
and Ireland there are 36,500,(00 people, and our 
other European possessions have only 175,000 people. 
2. A Hanoverian air. 8. Gutenberg, a German. 

H. A. WKi.cn.—The placing two large-meshed nets to¬ 
gether, so as to reduce the meshes to hall the size, 
is a good idea. You might keep them In place by 
lying them with a long length of string worknl 
across diagonally, with a double hitch where the 
lines are crossed. A piece of kite-string wound on 
a stick would serve your purpose. 



SCARBOROUGH.—Write for the “Science Directory’* to 
the Secretary, Science and Art Department, .South 
Kensington, enclosing sixpence in stamps. It con¬ 
tains a history of the operations of the Department 
from the first estsbliahment of Schools of Design at 
Somewt House in 1837 to the present time. The 
Directory shows how the operations of the Science 
Department have gradually extended—bow the 
School of Mines has expande.l into a Normal School 
of Science ; snd how the science schools and classes 
townrils which aid ha.s been given expanded, so that 
the 70 schools of 1862 l>ecame 948 in 1872, anti 1.403 
in 1882, with 68,581 pupils. The subjects for instruc¬ 
tion in which aid was available were at first only 
six; they have now multiplied to twenty-five. Tlie 
munificent liequest of Sir Joseph Whitworth enabled 
the Department to found scholarships, which, after 
several mutations, have now virtually been con¬ 
verted Into prizes, of which twenty-five are given 
annually, ranging from i.‘2i)0 to £100 each. Four ex¬ 
hibitions of £50 each, tenable for three years, are 
awarded each yenr to the Nt rmal School and School 
of Mines, three of like value being also awarded to 
the Royal Gollege of Science, Dublin ; there are also 
National Scholnrshlps, entitling the holders to free 
instruction for three years at either of the above In¬ 
stitutions, with a maintenance allowance of thirty 
shillings a week during the session; and free stu¬ 
dentships held under the same conditions as the 
Royal exhibitions, twelve of the scholarships and six 
of the free Studentships being awarded each year, 
lliere are other exhibitions and allowances of lesser 
value detailed in the Directory. 


J. R. (Berkeley.)—Sir George Nares's “.Seamanship’* U 
published by Messrs. Griffin and CV, of The Hard. 
Portseo. 

Archer.—T he articles on “Slings and Catapults" 
were in the Ocbilier part for 1883. 

True Blue.—T he part you mention Is in print, but 
there are very few left. 










THE PEAIRIE CHIEF. 


By H. M. r.ALLAXTYKE, 

Author of “ Tvrice Bought," “ The Red }tani Revenge," ete., etc. 
CHAPTER XII—THE LAST. 



T he sight that was witnessed by Rush- j Seated on the floor in a row, with their ‘ 
ing River was one which might backs against the wall of the Imt, and 
indeed have stiiTcd the spirit of a mere 1 bound hand and foot, were Ids old ene- , 
stranger, much more tliat of one who : mies Bounding Bull. Little Tim and his ■ 
was well acquainted with, and more or | big son, and Wliitewing the Prairie ' 
less interested in, all the actors in the Chief. In a corner lay a man witli ' 
«cene, closed eyes, clasped hands, and a face | 


of ashy paleness, which indicated the 
near approacli of death if not its actual 
j)rescnce. In l)im he at once recognised 
tlie Pr(*acher wlio, years ago, had directed 
his youtliful mind to Jesus, the Saviour 
of mankind 

In front of these stood one of the 
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■warriors of )iis own nation brandishing 
a tomaliawk, and, apparently, threaten¬ 
ing instant destruction to Little Tim, 
who, to do him justice, met the scowls 
and threats of the savage with an. un¬ 
flinching gaze. There was, however, no 
touch of pride or defiance in Tim’s look, 
but in the frowns of Bounding Bull and 
Big Tim we feel constrained to say that 
there were both pride and dolianee. 
Several Blackfoot Indians stood beside 
the p risoners with knives in their hands, 
ready at a moment’s notice to execute 
their leader’s commands. That leader 
Bushing River knew to be one of the 
fiercest and most cruel of his tribe. Soft- 
swan was seated at the feet of the mis- 
sionsuy, with her face bowed upon her 
knees. She wsis not bound, but a savage 
stood near to watch her. Whitewing’s 
old motlier sat, or rather crouched, close 
to her. 

What had already passed Rushing 
River of course could only guess. Of 
what followed his ears and eyes took 
note. 

“ You look very brave just now,” sjiid 
the Blackfoot leader, “ but I will make 
you change your looks before I take your 
scalps to dry in the Blackfoot wig¬ 
wams.” 

“ You had better take our lives at 
once,” said Big Tim, fiercely, “else we 
will begin to think that we have hiul 
the mischance to fall into the hands of 
cowardly squawa” 

“Wahl” exclaimed Bounding Bull, 
with a nod of assent, as he directed a 
look of scorn at his adversary. 

“ Tush, tush, boy,” said Little Tim 
reprovingly in an undertone. “ It ill 
becomes a man with white blood in his 
veins, an’ who calls hlsself a Christian, 
to go boastin’ like an or’nary savage. I 
thowt I had thrashed that out of < 
when ye was a small boy.” 

“ Daddy,” remonstrated Bi^ 'Tim, “is 
not Softswan siltin’ there at his marcy 1 ” 

“No, lad, no. We are at the marcy of 
the Lord, an’ His marcies aro ever- 
lastin’.” 

A faint smile flickered on the lips of 
the missionary at that moment, and, 
opening his eyes, he said, solemnly, 
.“.My son, hope thou in Cod, for thou 
shall yet praise Him who is the health of 
thy countenance and thy God ! ” 

TTie savage leader was for the moment 
startled by the word.s, uttered in his own 
language, by one whom lie had thought 
to be dead, but recovering himself quickly 
he said, 

“ Your trust will he v.aiii, for you are 
now in my power, and I only spare you 
long enough to tell you that a Blaclctoot 
hrave has just met us who brings us the 
gM^ news of what our great Blackfoot 
Chief did when he crept into the camp 
of Bounding Bull and carried away his 
little daughter from under his very nose, 
and also the daughter of Leetil Tim. 
Wah! Did I not say that I would make 
you change your looks ? ” 

The savage was so far right that this 
reference to their great loss was a terrible 
stab, and produced considerable change 
of expres-sion on the faces of the captives; 
but with a great ellort Bounding Bull 
resumerl his look of contempt and said 
Uiat what was news to tlio Blackfoot 
leader was no news to him, and that not 
nuiiiy moons would pa.ss before his war¬ 
riors would pay a vi.sit to tlio Blackfoot 
nation. 

'■ That tnny he so,” retorted the savage, 


“ but they shall not be led by Bounding 
Bull, for his last hour has come.” 

So saying the Blackfoot raised his 
tomahawk and atlvnnced to the chief, 
who drew himself up and returned his 
glare of hate with a smile of contempt. 
iSoftswan sprang up with a shriek, and 
would have flung herself between them, 
but was held hock by the savage who 
guarded her. At that moment the back 
door of the hut flew open, and Rushing 
River stood in the midst of them. 

One word from him sent all the savages 
crestfallen out of the hut. He followed 
them. Returning alone a few seconds 
later, he pa-ssed the astonished captives, 
and, kneeling down by the couch of the 
missionary said, in tones that ■were too 
low to be heard by the others, 

“Does my white father remember Rush¬ 
ing River 1” 

The missionary opened his eyes with 
a puzzled look of inquiry, and gazed at 
the Indian’s face. 

“ Rushing River was but a boy,” con¬ 
tinued the cliief, “ when the paleface 
Breacher came to the tamp of the Black- 
foots.” 

A gleam of intelligence seemed to shoot 
from the eyes of tlie dying man. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, faintly, “ I remem¬ 
ber.” 

“ My father,” continued the chief, 
“ spoke to Rushing River about his sins— 
about the Great Manitou—about .lesus 
the saviour of all men. and about the 
Great Spirit. Rusliing River did not be¬ 
lieve then—he could not—but the Great 
Spirit must have been whispering to him 
since, for lie believes now.” 

A look of quiet joy settled on the 
Preacher’s face while the chief spoke. 

Rousing himself with an eftbrt, he said, 
as he turned a glance towards the cap¬ 
tives, 

“If you truly love Jesus, let these go 
free.” 

The chief had to bend down to catch 
the feebly spoken words. Rising in¬ 
stantly, he drew his knife, went to Little 
Tim, and cut the thongs that bound him. 
Then he cut tho.se of Big Tim and 
Whitewing, and lastly those of Bounding 
Bull. 

He ha<I scarcely completed the latter 
act when his old enemy suddenly snatched 
the knife out of his linnd, caught him by 
the right ann with a vice-like grasp, and 
points the weapon at his heai-t. 

“Bounding Bull,” he said, fiercely, 
“knows not the meaning of all this, hut 
he knows that his child is in the Black¬ 
foot camp, and that Rushing River is at 
his mercy.” 

No eflort did Rushing River make to 
avert the impending blow, hut stood per¬ 
fectly still, and, with a look of simple 
gravity, said ;— 

“ Skipping Rabbit is not in the Black¬ 
foot camp. She is now in the camp of 
her kindred ; and Moonlight,” he added, 
turning a glance on Little Tim, “is 
safe.” 

“Your face looks truthful and your 
tone sounds honest, Rusliing River,” said 
Little 'I'im, “ but the BlacklViots are clever 
at deceiving, and the chief i.s our hitter 
foe. What surety have we that he is not 
telling lies? Rushing River knows well 
he has only to give a signal and his red 
reptiles will swarm in on us, all unanned 
os wo are, anil take oiir sc.alps.” 

“My young men are beyond hearing,” 
returned the chief. " I h ive sent them 
away, ily breast is open to the knife iu 


the hand of Bounding Bull. I am no 
longer an enemy but a follower of Jesu^ 
ancl the Preacher has told us tliat He is 
the Pi'ince of Peace.” 

At this the Prairie Chief stepped for- 
ward. 

“Friends,”he .said, “my heart is gla<l 
this day, for I am sure that you maj' 
trust the word of Rushing River. Some¬ 
thing of his change of heart I have heard 
of in the course of my wanderings, but I 
had not been sure that there was truth 
ill the report till now.” 

Still Ilomiding Bull maintained his 
grasp on his old foe, and held the knife 
in readiness, so that if there should be 
any sudden attempt at rescue, he, at 
least, should not escape. 

The two ’Tims, Little and Big, although 
moved by Wliitewing’s remarks, ■were 
clearly not quite convinced. They seemed 
uncertain how to view the matter, and 
were still hesitating when Rushing River 
again spoke. 

“ The palefaces,” he said, “ do not 
seem to be so trustful as the Red men. I 
have put myself in your power, yet you 
do not believe me. Why, then, does not 
Bounding Bull strike his ancient enemy ? 
His great opportunity has come. Hi-s 
squaws are waiting in his ■wigwam for 
the scalp of Rushing River.” 

For the first time in his life Bounding 
Bull was rendered incapable of action. 
In all his extensive experience of Indian 
warfare he hod never been placed in such 
a predicament. If he had been an out- 
and-out heathen he would have known 
what to do, and would have done it at 
once—he would have gratified revenge. 
Had Rushing River been an out-and-out 
heathen, he never would have given him 
the chance he now possessed of wreaking 
his vengeance. Then the thought of 
Skipping Rabbit filled his heart ■with 
tender anxiety and confused his judg¬ 
ment still more. It was very perplexing! 
But Rushing River brought the per¬ 
plexity to an end by saying, 

“If you wish for further proof that 
Rusliing River tells no lies, Moonlight 
will give it. Let her come forward ! ” 

Little Tim was beginning to think that 
the Blackfoot chief was, as he expressed 
it, somewhat “ofl' his head,” when Moon¬ 
light ran into the room and seized him 
with her wonted energy round the neck. 

“Yes, father, it ail true. I am safe, as 
you see, and happy.” 

“ Au’ Skippin' Rabbit 1 ” said Little 
Tim. 

“ Is in her own wigwam by this time." 

As she gpoke in the Indian tongue 
Bounding Bull understood her. He at 
once let go his hold of his old foe. Re¬ 
turning the knife to him, he grasped his 
right hand after the manner of tho pale¬ 
faces and said, 

“ My brother 1 ” 

By this time Kaglenose and Umqua 
had appi'ared upon the scene and added 
their testimony to that of their chief. 
While they were still engaged in expla¬ 
nation, a low wail from Softswan turned 
their attention to the comer where the 
Preacher lay. 

Tho Prairie Chief glided to the side of 
his old friend and kneeled by the couch, 
’file otliere clustenxl round in solemn 
silence. ’Ihey gue.sso<l too surely yihat 
had drawn forth the girl’s walk The ohi 
man lay with his thin while locks .scat¬ 
tered on the ])illow, his hands cla.spixl n.s 
if in prayer, and with eyes nearly closed, 
but the lips moved not. His d.ays of 
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2 >raypr on cartli were over, and Ids eter- 
idty of praise and glory liinl begun. 

* * + * 

We might here, appropriately enough, 
elose our record of the Prairie Cliief and 
the Preacher, hut we feel loth to leave 
them without a few parting words, for the 
good work which the Preacher had begun 
was carried on, not only by Whitewing, 
but, as far as example went—and that 
was a long way—by Little and Big Tim 
and their respective wives and Bounding 
Bull, as well as by nuuiy of their kin¬ 
dred. 

After the Preac}ier’.s remains had been 
laid in the grave at the foot of a pine-tree 
in that far we.stern wilderness. Little 
Tim, with his .son and Lidian friends, 
followed Bounding Bull to his camp, 
where one of the very first person.s they 
saw was Skipping llabbit engaged in 
violently agitating the limbs of her 
iumping-jack, to the ineffable delight of 
Eiiglenose. 

Soon after diplomatic negotiations 
were entered into between the tribe of 
Bounding Bull and the Blackfoots, result¬ 
ing in a treaty of peace which bid fair to 
be a lasting treaty—jit least as lasting 
as most other human treaties ever are. 
The pipe of peace was solemnly .smoked, 
the war-hatchet was not less solemnly 
buried, and a feast, on a gigiiutic scale, 
was much more solemnly held. 

Another result was that Rushing River 
and Moonlight were married—not after 
the simple Jjidian fashion, but with the 
assistance of a real palefaced missionary, 
who was brought from a distance of 
nearly three hundred miles, from a pale¬ 
face pioneer settlement, for the express 
purjmse of tying that knot along with 
several otlier knots of the same kind, and 
doing what in him lay to establish and 
strengthen the good work which the old 
Preacher had begun. 

Yeap passed away, and a fur-tnuling 
establishment w.os sent into those western 
regions, whichjgradually attracted round 
it a group of Itidians, who not only bar¬ 
tered skins with the traders, hut kept 
them constantly supplierl with meat. 
Among the most active hunters of this 
group were our friends Little and Big 
Tim, Bounding Bull, Rushing River, and 
Eaglenose. Sometimes these hunted 
singly, sometimes in couples, net unfre- 
■quently all together, for they were a very 
sociable b.and. 

Wliitewing was not one of them, for he 
devoted himself exclusively to wandering 
about the mountains and prairies, telling 
men and women and children of the 
Saviour of sinners, righteousness and 
judgment to come—a self-appointed Red 
Indian missionary, deriving his authority 
from the Woid of (iod. 

^ But the Prairie Chief did not forsake 
his old and well-tried friends. He left a 
hostiige in the little community, a sort of 
living loadstone, wliich was sure to bring 
him back ^ain and ag.ain, however far 
his wanderings might extend. This was 
a wrinkled specimen of female humanity 
wliich seemed to he absolutely incapable 
of extinction because of the superhuman 
warmth of its heart and the intrinsic 
liilarity of its feelings ! Whoever chanced 
to inquire for Whitewing, whether in 
summer or in winter, in autumn or in 
spring, was sure to receive some .such 
answer as tlio following: “ Nobody 
knows. He wanders here and there and 
everywhere; hut he'll not heab.sent long, 


for he always turns up, sooner or later, to 
see his old mother.” 

Ye.s, that mummified old mother, that 
“ dear old one,” was a sort of jilanct round 
wliich Brighteyes and Softswan and 
Moonlight and Skipping Rabbit and 
others with a host ot little Brighteyes 
and little Softswans revolved, forming a 
grand constellation which the men of the 
settlement gazed at and followed as the 
mariners of old followed the Pole star. 

The mention of Skipping Rabbit re¬ 
minds us that we have something more 
to say about her. 

It so happened that the. fur trader who 
had been sent to e.stablish a post in that 
region was a good man, and, strange to 
say, entertained a strong belief that the 
.soul of man w<is of far greater import¬ 
ance tlian his body. On tlie strength of 
this opinion he gathered the Indians of 
the neighbourhood around him and told 
them that lus he wished to reiul to them 
out of the Word of the Great Miuiitou he 
would hold a class twice a week in the 
fur store; and, further, that it any of 
them wished to lejirn Englisli and read 
the Bible of the palefaces tor themselves, 
he was quite willing to teach them. 

Well, the very first pupil that came to 
the Knglisli class d as Skipping Rabbit, 
and, curiously enough, the very second 
W6LS Eaglenose. 

Now it must be remembered that we 
have said that “ years had passed away.” 
Skipping Rabbit was no longer a spoiled 
little laughing child, hut a tall, graceful, 
modest girl, just bursting into woman¬ 
hood. fme was still as fond as ever of 
tlie jumping-jiick, hut she slily worked 
its galvanic limbs for the benefit of little 
children, not for her oivn—oh, dear no ! 
Eaglenose had also grown, during these 
years, into a stalwart man, and his chin 
and lower jaws having developed con¬ 
siderably, his nose was ndatively much 
reduced in appearance. About the same 
time Brighteyes and Softswan, naturally 
desiring to become more interesting to 
their husbands, also joined this cliuss, and 
they were speedily followed by Moonlight 
and Bounding Bull. Rushing River also 
looked in, now and then, in a patronising 
sort of way, but Whitewing resolutely 
refused to be troubled with anything, 
when in camp, save his motlier and liis 
mothei’-tongue. 

It will not therefore surprise the reader 
to be told that Eaglenose and the skip¬ 
ping one, being thus engaged in a com¬ 
mon pursuit, were naturally, we may 
even say unavoidably, thrown a good 
deal together; and as their philological 
acquirements e.xtended, they were wont 
at times to air their English on each 
other. The lone woods formed a con¬ 
venient scene for their intercourse. 

. ” Kom vis me,” said Eaglenose to Skip¬ 
ping Rabbit one day after school. 

“ Var you goes ?” asked the girl, shyly 
—yet, we might almost say, twinklingly. 

“Don’know. Nowhars. Everywhars. 
Any wh.ars ! ” 

“ Kom ’long, ’den.” 

“ Skipping-one,” said Eaglenose — of 
course in his own tongue, though he con¬ 
tinued the sentence iii English—“ de lun- 
giiisli of de palefass am diffikilt.” 

“ Ye.s—'most too diffikilt for lain.” 

“ Hot Softswan larn him easy.” 

" Hot Soft.swan have one palefass 
hnbsind,” replied the girl, breaking into 
0110 of her old merry laughs at tlie 
trouble they both experienced in com- 
iminic.ating through such a “lunguish” I 


“ Would the skippiiig-one,” said Eigle- 
nose, ivith a sliarp look, “ like to have a 
hubsind t ” 

The skipping-one looked at her com¬ 
panion witli a startled air, blushed, cast 
down her eyes, and said nothing. 

“Come, sit down here, ” said the I n- 
dian, suddenly reverting to his native 
tongue, as he pointed to the trunk of a 
fallen tree. 

The girl suffered herself to be led to 
tlie tree and sat down beside the youth, 
who retained one of her hands. 

“ Does not the skipping-one know,” he 
said, earnestly, “that for many moons 
she ha,s been as tlie sun in the sky to 
Eaglenose 1 When she was a little one, 
and played with the jumping-jack, her 
eyes seemed to Eaglenose like the stars, 
and her voice sounded like the rippling 
water after it has reached the flowering 
prairie. When the skipping-one laughed 
did not the heart of Ea^enose jump, 
.and when she let drops fall from her 
stars was not his heart heavy ! After¬ 
wards, when she began to think .and 
talk of the Great Manitou, did not the 
Indian’s ears tingle and his heart hum 'I 
It is true,” continued the youth, with a 
touch of pathos in his tone which went 
straight to the girl’s lieart, “it is true 
that Eaglenose dwells far below the 
skipping-one. He creeps like the beetle 
on the ground. She flies like the wild- 
swaii among the clouds. Eaglenose is 
not wortliy of her ; but love is a strong 
horse that scorns to stop at difficulties. 
Skipping Rabbit and Eaglenose have tlie 
same thought.% tlie .same God, the same 
hopes and desires. They liave one heart 
—why should they not have one wig* 
warn i ” 

Reader, we do not ask you to accept 
the above declai*ition as a specimen of 
Indian lovemaking. You are probably 
aware that the Red men have a very 
difi'erent and much more prosaic maimer 
of doing things than this. But we have 
already said that Eaglenose was an 
eccentric youtli; moreover he wius a 
Christian, and we do not feel bound to_ 
account for the conduct or sentiments of 
people who act under the combined in¬ 
fluence of Christianity and eccentricity. 

When Skipping Rabbit heard the aliove 
declaration she did indeed blush a little. 
She could not help that, we .suppose, hut 
she did not look awkward, or wait for 
the gentleman to say more, hut quietly 
putting her arm round his iieck, she 
raised her little head an<l kissed that 
part of his manly face which lay imme¬ 
diately underneath his eagle nose ! 

Of course he was not shabby enough 
to retain the kiss. He understood it to 
be a lo,an, and returned it immediately 
with interest—^but—surely we have said 
enough for an intelligent reader ! 

+ ♦ * * 

Not many days after that these two 
were married in the fur-.store of the 
ti-aders. A grand feast and a great 
dance followed a-s a matter of coursi'. It 
is noteworthy that there was no drink 
stronger than tea at that nierrvniakiiig, 
yet the revellers were wondertuily u)> 
roarious and very happy, and it was 
universally admitted that, e.xchisivo of 
course of the bride and hridegriHim, the 
happiest couple there were a wrinkled 
old woman ot fahulons .age and her ami¬ 
able sou—the Prairie Chief. 

(the EMI.) 
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K O G E R K Y F F I N’S WARD: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


Bv THE LATE AV. H. G. KlXGSTOX, 

Author 0/ “ Ptter Traxel,” “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral," etc. 

CHAPTER YIII.—THE YOTJSG HEIRESS—HARRY COMES OUT IN LONDON NOT UNDER THE BEST OF AUSPICES. 



D r. Musgrave threw himself into his i while your horse is fed. In tlie mean* ; Harry was afraid that ^^iss Lucy was 
arm-chair, and crossing his legs, time, I will look out the medicines, and worse. At all events, they were anxiously 
with a frown of thought ou his brow, write a letter to niy good friend Mr. looking out for the doctor or his renie- 
looked over Mr. Jessops notes. | Jessop. Will that satisfy you 1 Now do dies. The C’olonel met them at the hall- 

“I will go down tomorrow,” he said, go. my good man, do go.” doorsteps. His face was very grave and 

turning to I’aul, w ho stood before him Paul ct>uld with difficulty get down anxious. He was disi»j)j)ointe<l at not see- 
f'Mgerl.v w jiti’liing lii.s countenance, as if any f(X)d, but at the siiine time his expe- ing the doctor, but e;vgcrly took the case 
lie could there read the probable fate of ricnce told liiin that when >vork was to of medicines. 

Ijis lieloved young mistress. “I cannot be done the Inxly must be fed. i “Taul, you saved my life once, and by 

}>ossibly go to-day ; I may be of some He tliouglit the doctor w'as a long time , God s jwovidence you may be the mean? 
use, but it is doulitful. However, I w ill in concocting the medicine, but lioped of solving my daughter’s. His will be- 
send a medicine wliich may be efficacious, 
and suggest to Mr. dessop how he may 
treat the young lady.” ' 

“Oh ! sir. cannot you come, cannot 
you .save lier?” exclaimed Paul, not 
\mfler.standing wliat the doctor had said, 
but only making out that he was 
unable to accompany him back. 

“ Yes. yes, my friend,” answered the 
doctor, touched by the old soldiers earn¬ 
estness. “To-morrow I’ll start. I must 
go in a post-cliai.se, I cannot ride express 
as you do. Now go down, and my man 
Muiufonl will attend to your wants 


that it would be more efficacious in 
j consequence. 

I When once mounted, with the medi- 
, cine in a ca.se slung at his back, he did 
I not spare his steed. His oidy fear was 
falling. A liorse had been sent on to 
Winchester to meet him. He exchanged 
it for his tired steed. Winchester was 
soon passed through and Southampton 
reached. Shortly after leaving the latter 
place, lie encountered Harry Trvon, with 
a led horse, coining to meet liim. He 
ntounted it gladly, for his own was 
alrea<ly tired, and together they galloped. 


done, whatever happens.” 

Mr. Jessop was in attendance. Tlier 
remedies sent by the London doctor were 
administered, but Lucy was very weak. 
Harry asked Mr. Jessop what he thought. 

“ My boy, doctors at all times must not 
express their tlioughts,” lie answered, 
evasively. “ Miss Everard is young, and 
youth is a great thing in a jiatient’s 
favour. Peniemlier that, and make a 
good use of yours wldle you enjoy it.” 

The guests with sad heart* took their 
departure. The loiig-exi>ected ball was 
not to be. Messages were sent round t»> 
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the residents in the^ neighbourliood, 
infonning tliem that it was ])ut oti', 
but in tlie evening several who liiid not 
heard of what had occurred arrived at 
the door. The Colonel went down to 
speak to them himself. It was with diffi¬ 
culty he could command his voice, for he 
.saw, with the eye of affection, that his 
beloved daughter was struck by the 
hand of death. Among others, a party of 
foreign officers arriverl from a neigh- 
l)Ouring town. Captain Everard begged 
his uncle that he might be allowed to go 
and speak to them. Kefreshments had 
been placed for those who might come 
fiom a distance, and they were accord¬ 
ingly invited in. They were gentle¬ 
manly men, and Cajjtaiu Everard re¬ 
ceived them as a man of the world. 
Having mentioned the srmious illness of 
Miss Everard, he at once turned the con¬ 
versation to other subjects. Among the 
guests, he saw one whose f.ace was fami¬ 
liar ; he looked at him again and again, 
•and was trying to consider where he hiul 
seen him. The officer at length became 
aware th.at Captain Everard's eyes were 
li.ved on him. 

“ Surely we have met before,” said the 
latter. “ Was it not at Toulon ? ” A 
deep melancholy came over the foreigners 
countenance. 

“ It may be, for I was there once,” he 
answered ; “ would that I had died there 
too ; but my life was saved by a l>rave 
English officer, who, at the ri.sk of his 
own, carried me away amid showers of 
musketry pouretl down upon us by my 
countrymen, and amidst exploding ships, 
and masses of burning ruin which 
showererl down upon our heads. Tell me, 
sir, are you that officer ? for as you know 
■well, my mind was unhinged by the 
dreadful events of that night, and though 
I have a dim recollection of his features, 
if you are he, you will recollect that I 
had scarcely recovered when he was com¬ 
pelled to send me to the hospital.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” cried Captain Everard, 
“ I hod the satisfaction of saving the life 
of a French officer in the way you de¬ 
scribe. Captain Rochard, I understood, 
was his name, and although he remained 
several weeks in my cabin, all that time 
he was scarcely conscious of what was 
taking place around him.” 

"Yes, yes, I am the very man,” ex¬ 
claimed the foreign officer, rising from 
his seat, and taking Captoin Everard’s 
hand in his own. “Let me now express 
my gratitude to you, which I was at that 
time unable to do. I have since then 
lived a chequered and adventurous life, 
and though I dare not contemplate the , 
past, I feel that there is still pleasure and 
satisfaction to be found in the pre.sent. 
While a spark of hope remains in the , 
bosom of a man, he cannot desire 
death.” 

The other officers seemed much inte¬ 
rested at the meeting between their 
friend and the Engli.sh captain. Captain 
Rockard, they said, liad joined them, and 
one or two had known him formerly 
when he was in the French marine, and 
they were convinced that he would do 
crerlit to their corps. 

Harry Tryon ha<l come to the hou.se 
twice before in the day to intmire for 
Lucy ; he now returned with the Baron de 
Iluvigny, who really looked dejected and 
almost heartbroken at the illness of the 
young laily. Harry hiul exchanged a few 
words with JIabel ; they were parting 
words, .so we must not too curiously in¬ 


quire into what was said. He had been, 
however, anxious to remain a few days 
longer, but Lady Tryon insisted on set¬ 
ting off the next day for London. He once 
more rejoined the Baron at the hall door. 
He found him standing with the foreign 
officera, whom lie hacl invited to spend 
the rest of the evening at Lynderton. 
Harry w.as of course asketl to join the 
party. Captain Everaixl ■wa.s parting 
from them at the hall door, and as the 
light fell on Captain Rocliard’s features 
Harry was sure that he was an old ac¬ 
quaintance. Captain Rochard drojiped a 
little behind his companions as they 
walked down the .avenue, and Harry took 
this opportunity of addressing him. 

“We have met before, Ca])tain Fal- 
wa.sser,” s.aid Harry ; “ I am sure that I 
.am not mistaken, and you were very kind 
to me on one occasion when I w.as a 
I)O.V.” 

“All !” answered the Captain, with a 
start, “ that w.as my name ; I wilt not 
deny it; that is to say, it w-.as my name 
for a time, and it may be my name again ; 
but at present I must beg you will know 
me as Captain Rochard, the friend of 
vour relative — is he not ? Captain 
Everard.” 

“ I will be careful to obey your wishes. 
Captain Rochard,” said Harry: “but 
Captain Everard is not a relative.” 

Harry felt himself blushing as he .said 
this, for he certainly hoped that he might 
Vie so some day. Harry felt very curious 
to know who this Cajitain Rochard could 
possibly be. He h.ad known him, appa¬ 
rently, as,the commander of a smuggler ; 
now lie found him in the character of a 
military officer. “ Perhaps, after all, he 
may be neither one nor the other,” thought 
Harry ; “ there is a peculiarly command¬ 
ing and dignified air about him.” 

The evening was spent very pleasantly, 
for although the young Baron was s,-ul at 
heart, he endeavoured to overcome his 
feelings for the sake of entertaining his 
guest.s, and mu.sie and pleiusant conversa¬ 
tion maile the hours pass rapidly away. 
The officers of the foreign legion had 
neither the inclination nor the means 
of iniibating the example of British mili¬ 
tary officer-s, who at that time, and on 
such an occasion, wculd have spent the 
evening in a carouse. A few glasses of 
lemonade was probably the extent of the 
entertainment afforded by the host, or 
expected by the guests. 

'The next morning Harry found himself 
on the liox of La<ly Tryon's co.ach, rum- 
liling awa.y towards London. Her lady’s- 
maid was inside. The footman sat on the 
box with Harry. Even the beautiful 
forest scenery through which the,y passed 
failed to raise Harry’.s sjiirits. He was 
constantly looking back in the hopes of 
catching a glimpse of the chimne,ys of 
Stanmore; not that he could really 
have seen them, by-the-by, but his heart 
flew, at all events, in the direction of his 
eye. He thought, too, of dear sweet 
Lucy lying on her sick-bed, too likely, 
he feared, to prove her death-bed. 

The road was none of the Iiest in those 
days, and Harry and the footman had 
often to get off and help the carriage 
along. This was a relief, however. They 
each had a brace of pistols, and ,a blunder¬ 
buss w.as strung at the back of the box. 
Harrv, however, had a strong suspicion 
that Simon, the footman, would be very 
unwilling to use it, even in defence of 
the matured charms of Mi.ss Betsy Friz¬ 
zle her ladyship's much suffering and 


much enduring handmaiden. Some¬ 
times the journey occupied three days, 
Viut her ladyship was in a hurry, and her 
carriage being unusually light, and the 
roads in tolerably good order, they were 
only to sleep one night on the roiul. 

Harry had been so constantly away 
from home for the last few days, that he 
had had no conversation with his grand¬ 
mother. As they were seated at tea in 
their inn. the old lady again spoke of his 
m.arriage with M.abel. 

" I told you, Hariy, that the Colonel’s 
daughter would die. I knew it long ago. 
1 saw it in her eye, and her voice told me 
she was not to live many years in this 
I world. Thus, mark me. Miss Mabel will 
become the mistress of .Stanmore. Now, 
Harry, I intend to leave you all I have 
got, so that you may cut a figure in the 
world. You are like your father in face 
: and figure, and I love you on that account. 
He was more a nuui of the world than you 
are, or will ever become, I suspect. Let mo 
tell you it is an important thing to know 
the world well. I do, and have no great 
respect for it in con.sequenee; but I 
know how to manage it, and that’s what 
I want you to do. You will have many 
opportunties in London; I must beg 
that you will not throw them away. You 
may be the possessor of a large fortune, 
anci yet unless you know how to manage 
it, it may be of little use to you. Many a 
man, with three or four thousand a year, 
docs more than others with thirty or 
forty thousand. I would have you also, 
Harry, pay every attention to the wishes 
of your guardian, Air. Kyffin. He is a 
very respectable man, and will probably 
save money, and, as f.ar as I can leai n, as 
he has no other relations of his own, he 
will undoubtedly leave it to you. Tims 
I hope that you may be very well off. 
Still both Mr. Kyffin and I may live for a 
good many years. When he lost called 
for you in London I examined his coun¬ 
tenance and considered him a remark¬ 
ably hale and healthy man, while I my.self 
feel as well os I ever did in my life. 
However, I don't wish to think of the 
time when you will come into my ]>ro- 
perty.” 

Harry, of course, begged that the old 
lady would not think of such an event, 
and declared himself ready to enter some 
profession, by which he might make him¬ 
self indepiendent of the expected for¬ 
tunes of his friends. He thoimht that he 
might like the law. Life in London and 
in dusty chambers was not what he had 
j lieen accustomed to, but still, where an 
important object was to be gained, he 
was ready to submit to anything. Laily 
'Tryon laughed at the notion. He might 
certainly eat his dinners at the Inns of 
Court and live in dusty chainliers,but as 
to making anything by so doing, the idea 
I was preposterous. A young fellow like 
' him, of good family and jiresentable 
! a]>pearance, must marry an heiress. He 
was fit for that and nothing else. 

Harry saw that there was no use dis¬ 
cussing the matter with his grandmother. 

I He resolved, however, to talk it over with 
his guardian as .soon as they met. He 
saw that the old lady had some project in 
her head, which she had resolved to keep 
secret from him. It must be confessed, 
he was very glad when her hulyship rang 
for Betsy I'rizzle and retired to her room. 
They arrived next day late in the even¬ 
ing at Lady Tryon’s house, in the middle 

of-St reet. Harry set off the next day 

to visit Mr. Roger Kyffin, of llampsteaoL 
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He found that tlie ernwh ran twice in the : not insisted on his joining her, but she tlieir will—youne daugliters to attend 
day to that far distant suburb. It was a I spent the whole of the evening at the their mothers, who were leading them 
pleasant drive, among gieen Helds, here card-table. He saw, how’ever, from the into vice, and a few like Harry who had 
and there n .smiling villa, but otherwise piles of gold placed before her that she | no iKOney to stake. As he looked at the 
with few buildings, ilr. Kyffin had not Wiis playing high ; how high he could not i group of e.veited beings with sparkling 
come back from the city when Harry tell; but very often she returned home j eyes, the rougo cheeks of the ladies, with 
arrived, hut his careful housekeeper re- in an unusually bad humour, when he ‘ here and there a black patch to hide a 
ceived him with every attention, and found it safer to keep silence than to , blemislg or to .set ofi'the fairness of their 
insisted on IiLs partaking of some of lier attempt any conversation with her. j skins ; the liaggard faces of tlie men, 

pre.serve.s and lioine-made wine, just to At this time, ladies of fashion, as well ! vWtli their peruke.s pushed on one side, 
give him an apjx;tite for supper, as of as gentlemen, were fearfully addicted to j their lips puckered, pre.s.sed close to- 
oourse her master always diueu in Lon- the vice of gambling. The law was | gether, many of tliem holding the cards 
don. doing its utmost to jiut down public ' with treniblmg knees, evidently with one 

At last Ifr. KylEn arrived. He was hells, but it wa.s unable in general to stop i foot in the grave, Harry could not heljr 
much pleased with Harry’s appearance, the practice in private liouses, in conse- j hoping that Jie might never become like 
They spent a very pleasant evening, queiice of the difficulty in obtaining one of them, and he longed once more to 
Harry could not help contrasting tlie evidence. 1 be hack at Stanmore in the company of 

conversation of hi.s guardian with that j One evening Lady Tiyon had been at [ Mabel, fie thought, too, of her dying 

of his grandmother—the man of bu.si- | the house of the. Countess of Bucking- I cousin, for the last accounts which had 
ness, so unworldly, and with a heart so i liamshire, to which Harry had, very un- ; been received gave no hopes of her re- 
full of warm affection, anxious for the | w'illiugly, been compelled to accompany ; covery, and every day he expected to 
welfare of his fellow-creatures, w’hile the i her. As usual, gambling went on, a j hear tliat she was no more. He wa.s 
old lady with one foot in the grave was I gentle.man of fa-shion keeping the faro- | thankful wlien at length he received 
truly of the earth — earthy. Harry did ! table. Harry saw by the expression of ; Lady Tryon's commands to order her 
not exactly say as much as this to him- | ins grandmother’s countenance that she i coach. She was in a worse humour even 
self, but he felt it, notwithstanding. i was a heavy loser. The more she lost, I than usual. 

Roger Ixyffin wins very much pleased the higher stakes she seemed inclined to! “ Fortune won’t desert me,” she said at 

to liear of Harry’s wish to enter a pro- play for. ! length, as they were nearing home j 

fc.s.sion. “ I would not have you decide “Let the old lady have her way,” he there's another chance: I intend to 
in a hurry,”he said, “and you must con- heard a gentleman near whom he was | purchase some lottery tickets: they can 
sider for what you are best fitted. You standing observe, “ a little bleeding will bring me through, though nothing else 
know that 1, :vs far :us I have the power, do her no harm.” can, unless, Harry, when you marry the 

will help you to the utmost—on that you The Countess’s hiind.some rooms were little heiress you take care of your old 

may deixuid. Further than that, Harry, full of people of rank and fashion. | grnnddame ; you owe her something for 
I don’t w i.sh to bias you.” Harry slept Tables were scattered about on each side I bringing you up as a gentleman, for if I 
at Mr. Kyttin's, a pretty little cottage, with eager players, some engaged in had not taken you up you would have 
and accompanied him tlie next day liack cards, others casting tho dice, while been even now a merchant’.s clerk in the 
to London He found that the mornings others stood round staking considerable citj-! Faugh ! that such should be the 
hung somewhat heavily on hi.s hands ; sums on the turn of a card or throw of fate of a grandson of Oeneml Tryon.” 
tho evenings, too, were not spent in a the ivory. All of tliem seemed brouglxt Harry did not venture to i-emork that 
w'ay particularly agreeable to him, as together by one absorbing passion, which her ladyship’s lirother was a merchant,, 
L.ady Tryon insisted on his accompany- they sharerl with the stockbrokers of and probably bad been a merchant’s 
ing her to the routs and other parties she Change Alley and the frequenters of the clerk in his younger days; however, he 
fretiuented. He had a dislike to card.s, lowest hells. A few like Harry might thought as much, 
and could ne\'er learn to play, so she had have been compelled to go there against (jo he cotUrMud.) 
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mans, not w’ithout some amusement, 
though I was myself in a terrible fright, 
as the latter stmid round the tree in 
which the unfortunate aeronauts were 
entanghxl. Tliey looked like three great 
biids in a nest. The Gormans stood 
below taunting them and pointing tlieir 
rifles at them, and one of them fired, the 
bullet whistling dangerously near their 
I e.ars, thougli it was intended only to 
frighten them. They might have been 
picked off one by one with fatal precision, 
like, young rooks in an elm-tree, if the 
I object had lieen to kill them. 

The .shot served to quicken thnir move¬ 
ments. “Comedown! Hereunder!” wjs 
the peremptory command, and down they 
mu.st eome, alive, and of their own un¬ 
cord, or el.se they would be brought dow u 
dead. 

Fven at that moment the ludicrous 


F rom my hiding-place. I w.atched what anecdote occurred to me of the.Ymerican 
oossed Imtwein the ’■Vench aiulGer- I who was such an excellent shot that .all 


the ’coons and other inhabitants of the 
woods wlien they saw him approach, gun. 
in hand, w ould lia.sten down to meet liini 
rather than wait to be shot. 

‘ Air you in enniest ? ’ said the 'coon. 

The BportsiiiHU guv a (t own; 

'Hold on, then,' said the 'cooii, ‘ don’t shoot; 

I reckon I Jl come down.'" 

So niy poor fellow-travellers, who Imd 
’ been unwilling before to leave their nest, 
“reckoned they would come down.^ It 
! was with no little trepidation, 1 daresay, 

I that they lowered themselves over the 
; side of the car, exposing their back parts 
j to the fire of the German artillery, to 
whicli, it must be confessed, they olVered 
' a tempting mark. They <wild not in tho 
I act of descending see what was going on 
I lx*ic)w them, but they must liave had a 
painful eonsciousiH'ss that more than one 
ride-barrei was directed towards them. 
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The guide-rope passed between the 
branches of the tree, and they paused 
wiicnever tliey could get a foothold to 
look down and remonstrate ; and then, 
ujK)n a threatening gesture or “afrown” 
from below, they would resume their de- 
Iscent in haste, as if, like the ’coon, they 
’had been pleading, “ Don’t shoot; I’m 
coming! ” 

M. Troprond accomplished the last 
two or three yards of his descent much 
more rapidly than he had intended, and 
did not alight upon his feet; but the 
ground under the trees was soft with 
moss and leaves, and his position, though 
undigniiied. was more amusing to the 
spectators than perilous to himself. The 
soldiers were indeed so much entertained 
with the spectacle that they failed to ob¬ 
serve how M. Jacques was employed in 
the car above, until their attention was 
attracted by a fluttering, rushing sound, 
when, looking up, they saw the carrier 
pigeons liberated from their cage and 
flying off over the tops of the trees. 

1 understood why Jacques had done 
this, for I had heard in Paris that the 
Prussians were in the habit of sending 
back any pigeons which came into their 
hands with fictitious messages, written in 
French, and purporting to come from the 
French authorities, containing falsa and 
delussive intelligence, designed to pro¬ 
mote their own ends, and to discourage 
or mislead the besieged citizens. 

It was a bold thing of Jacques, for he 
might be sure that the soldiers, thus 
foiled, would turn their anger against 
himself ; and it was a wonder that they 
did not shoot him at once. But their first 
effort was to destroy the pigeons, in 
which, to some extent, they succeeded. 
It did not much matter, however, whether 
the pigeons got away or not, for if they 
were shot of course they could not be 
made use of in the way the enemy had 
intended. 

Having emptied the cages, M. Jacques 
came down without further delay, leaving 
tlie letter-bags in the car, 

** The rope glides swiftly through his glowing hands, 

Jknd quick as lightning on the deck be staiidA.’* 

I saw the Germans seize him very 
roughly, and, witli threatening words 
and looks, they tietl his hands behind 
him and marched him off between two 
.soldiers. Tlie others were nllowerl more 
freedom, and I could not but fear, from 
the difference of treatment, that my poor 
friend Jacques would be dealt with in a 
summary manner, and perhaps pay the 
penalty of his fidelity and forethought 
with his life. 

A crowd of country people and others 
remained near the balloon, together with 
a small guard, until some one had been 
sent up to search the car and bring 
down die letter-hags. Then night came 
on, and I was left in my hiding-place 
alone. 

Wlien all wa.s ^uiet I crept fortli and 
followed in the direction which the others 
had taken. I w.as very unhappy about 
poor Jacques, who I felt sure would be 
shot ; anti 1 could not leave the neigh¬ 
bourhood without making an efibrt to 
hear something about him and if possible 
to help him. I w ore no uniform, nothing 
but a blouse over my under clothes, 
from which 1 stripped ott' the red stripe 
which every one almost in Paris carried ; 
and no one except my fellow-vnyageurs 
could know how 1 had come into that 
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part of the country. There were many 
poor fellows wandering about, homeless 
like myself; for the war Iiad brought 
poverty and desolation ujxin the land 
wherever the foot of tlie invader had 
trodden. 

As an Englishman and likewise a non- 
combatant, I thought tliat I might 
mingle either with the people of the 
country or their foes without much 
danger: and, having a little money in 
my pocket, 1 did not hesitate to enter a 
oafd in the town to which I was attracted 
by tlie light, and to call for some re¬ 
freshment. 

The people there were talking about 
the balloon, lamenting that it had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy ; and I soon 
found that they were of my opinion, 
that the conducteur would very likely be 
shot at daybreak. The German force in 
that part was very small, a mere outpost; 
and it was to be feared tliat the officer in 
command would take the matter into 
his own hands and pass sentence upon 
poor Jacques there and then. In war, a 
prisoner never lias the benefit of the 
doubt. Whenever the question arises 
whether he ought to be shot or not, the 
rule is to shoot him. Bismarck had said 
that balloonists falling into the hands of 
the enemy ought to be treated as spies.* 
This was not generally done; but Jacques 
having let lease the pigeons and other¬ 
wise offended his captors, would, it was 
feared, be treated with severity. The 
soldiers who took him had indeed been 
heard to say that he was to be shot at 
daylight. 

I listened to all that was said, but 
feared to ask any questions. I was 
shivering, partly with cold and partly 
with an.xiety on Jacques's account. At 
one moment I thought that I would 
leave the town and get as far away as 
possible before daylight, that I might 
not witness his punishment or have my 
ears distracted with the noise of the 
volley that was to destroy him. To 
sleep, or even to rest, would be impossi¬ 
ble with such an event in prospect, 
therefore I might as well be hastening 
on my way towards home. 

But then, again, I tliought that it 
would seem cowardly and unkind to 
■forsake him, even though I could do no 
good by remaining. No, I could not 
leave him while he yet survived. If 
only he could know that I was near, if 
1 could receive his last words, a message, 
perhaps, to his own people, his wife or 
children if he had any, it would be a 
comfort to him. But where was lie ? 
Would they let me speak to him ? How 
could I come near him 1 Those were the 
questions I asked myself. 

1 went out and walked through the 
town, which consisted of a single street 
with a few detached houses straggling 
away towards tlie seashore. iSome 
Frenchmen were walking about, smok¬ 
ing. They also were talking about the 
lialloon and the poor fellow who ■was 
to be shot next morning for doing his 
duty. 

“It is very siul,” said one of them. 
“ He will not have much rest to-night, 
there, in his cliamtier; liut to-morrow— 
plenty. Such is war.” 

He looked, a.s lie spoke, towards the 
upper window of a lower forming part of 
one of the delaobod houses. It was an old- 
fashioned building or chateau, older and 
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of more solid comstruction tlian the rest, 
for which reason it liod been chosen by 
tlie officer in command of the German 
detachment as his he.adqu.-vrterR. It was 
surrounded by a wall, within which were 
some shrubs. A sentinel marched to and 
fro in front of the hou.se and two or 
three other .soldiers stood about the door. 
There were more, perhaps, inside. 

“ I supimse he is up yonder,” one of the 
former speakers said, “in the round 
tower. Iriey might at least afford him a 
light.” 

So, then, I had found out where poor 
Jacques was imprisoned. The ne.xt ques¬ 
tion was how 1 could communicate with 
him. 

I waited about till every one else had 
retired. The sentinel wms pacing to and 
fro in front, and there were men inside 
whose shadows were projected fiom time 
to time upon the window blinds as they 
moved about. But these disapiieared at 
last and silence reigned within and 
w ithout, broken only by the low murmur 
of the waves on the seashore. 

I had resolved to make an attempt to 
get near the little w indow of the room 
in which, as I supposed, poor Jacques 
w'as shut up, and if possible to attract 
his attention. I scaled the bonn^ry 
wall without difficulty and crept quietly 
between the sliimbs, and then sat down 
with my eyes fixed upon the casement 
at a lo.ss what to do next. I ha<l gathered 
a handful of sand and w'as about to throw 
it up, when 1 fancied I saw a gleam of 
light near the window. 1 watched it in¬ 
tently. Yes, there was certainly a spark 
of tire, which seemed to fliclter, now 
brighter, now almost extinct, casting 
very little light about it, except a sort of 
luminous vapour. 

“ It is a pipe,” said I to myself; “ it is 
Jacques, smoking. The Germans have 
been kind, and liave allowed liini this 
comfort.” 

I could scarcely breatlie for excite¬ 
ment. There, surely, was M. Jacques 
himself, within a few yai-ds of me, at the 
window, though too high up for me to 
get near him. 

I stood upright and threw a handful 
of sand against the glass. The line dis¬ 
appeared. Jacques had taken the, pipe 
from between Ins lips, and was listcn- 
. ,. 

I c.alled to him, pronouncing his name 
in a loud whisper. 

But he did not hear. Presently the 
dull red gleam rcap])eared. He was 
smoking as before. 

Again I collected some fine gravel and 
discharged it at the window'. 

The pipe was instantly removed, and 
tlie glass in the window rattled. 

“ .Jacques,” I whispered again. 

“ Hist! ” was the answer, I felt sure 
now that it was Jacques, and stood stilL 
waiting. 1 could hear the mesisured 
steps of the sentinel in front of the 
building. It was well that the gravel 
there was loose, sliinglc, no doubt, from 
tlie seashore ; for the noise of his fiwt- 
steps prevented him from hearing other 
sounds. 

Presently a lirbken p.ane of glass was 
removed from the casenieiit alxjve, .and 
the words fell down to me in a clear 
whisper, “ Wlio is tliere ?” 

“Your friend, the English lad ; can I 
help you ? ” 

“Whol" 

“Ohai'los, your fellow'-voyageur." 

“ ilou enfant! ” 






“ Any risk would l>e liettcr tlian— ” 

“Tl'.e risk to you, I mean,” he wliis- 
pere<l, hoarsely. 

“ That is nothing. Be re;«Iy. In an 
hour I will return.” 

An idea had occurred to me. There 
were ropes attacluid to the balloon. I 


ceoded, 


Tied hli hands beh'nd him. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BOYS. 

By CArrAiN W. de W. Abney, r.e., f.r.s. 

PART II.—DRY PLATES. 



be orange light ami not and then to use a candle proi)erly shielded 
too strong. , to enable the o|)erator to see what lie is 

It can scarcely be sup- doing. There are cases on record in which 
posed tliat the young plates have Ijeen jdaced in the slide in a Ixid 
photograjdier will have in a light room, the jdiotographer taking 
the benefit of a proper plates and slides l>eueath the clotliCH and ex- 
photographic dark eluding light in this way. In such a case 
i.'sun. which i.s reallv the operation is performed by feeling, and is 
a liglit room, to whicli ratlier risky to the tyro, 
orange light alone is However, to return to our now darkened 
admitted. I pro|>ose to r(H>m, a very safe light is obtained by en- 
sliow him how he may chising a candle in un orange .scitien. Tlie 
convert any room into a screen is made as follows, the description 
darkroom. Suppose the bein*' taken from “Instructions in rkotu- 
room available to liave only one gr^diy ” by the jiresent writer, 
window. The whole of the win- ; Take a sheet of cardl>oard of the size of 
dow should l>e covered with two alniut two feet by one hsit six inehe.s. Lay 
thicknesses ot brown ]mi)er, either off from the two-feet .side distances of eight 
carefully tacked on to tlie frame, inches from eacdi corner, and with a penknife 
or, lietter still, pasted «n. Two , cut half through the card in a line iwirallel to 
thicknesses are necessary, as the enils. These will form flaps, which can 
minute holes arc often fountl in l>e folded over to meet in the centre. From 
single sheets. piece equal in [ the centre fsirtion mark out a roelaiigle of 
>V0RD now on dry plates. The apparatus size to two panes of glass should then be aUmt six inches by iwelve inches ; cut round 
being procured a.s we have suppOvsed, tlie cutout, and over it be pasted two thicknesses . three of the sides, but only half cut through 
next suliject to which we have to allude is of common orange paper, such as is used ■ one side, the jienknife lieing apjilied from 
that of dry plates. There are a great many ‘ for wrapriers. The nearer il approaches ! inside of screen. This will allow a stniare 
<Ufferent brands in the market, all of which the tint of the skin of a dark-coloured orange ! tlap to open outwards. On the inside of the 
nm.st Ixj supjiosed to lie good, since the makers the safer it will be. Should the sun shine , ojicning may lie jiasted or hung a sheet of 
find buyers for them ; there are some lieiler , on the window a third tliickiiess of orange orange pajK'r, or a sheet of pa^Hir dyed «lecply 
than others, and some which are chea|)cr than payier merelv ]){usted at the top of the orange with a mixture of aurine and aniline scarlet 
others. i window will be necessary. When the sun no may lie glued to it. The candle is placed 

Now I make my own plates, and those longer shines on the window it can Ik? lifted beliind tlie screen, which should .stand, sup- 
that I make suit me better than any others, up and the two thickne.sses used. When tlie ' jxirted by the two wings, in fiont of tlie 
Tliere are plates in the market which are door of the room Is shat there should he no , o|>erator. A piece of Iniard or a piece of tin 
made by the Kainc formula, and I don’t think qlwimcr of white light to be acen. Perliaps may re.st on tlie nereen, aud thus cut off 
that the tyro in the art will go wrong in se- , Ught may come through the crevices of the ; diffused ligdit from the ceiling. Wheni)acke<l 
lectiiig tliese plates, as lliey are very easy to , door or even down the chimney. In such ! for travelling the flaps are folded up, and it 
develop and are very sensitive. Whatever ! casas a rug hung over the door and closing | can be jdaced in the portmanteau, 
jilates are selected, however—and probably the register of the grate will keep out the ; 8(>metime.s chamber candlesticks will not 
some friend may recommend some other ^ visitor which is ordinarily so acceptable. I go inside the screen, and it is a gO(Ml ]-lan to 

pljUe^s—it is requisite to get them into the | Tliis is one method of making a dark room. I bore a hole in a block of m'oo<1 alnuit tliree 
slhlfis without .allowing them to see any light i Another plan is to hang a rug over the whole indies square ami two indies thick, and 
which is hurtful to them. Such hglit ^ould [ of the window so as to darken it completely, it as a candlestick. Tall candlesticks are 








usually too hi"h to use comfortably, ami for 
this reason the j)lan just 8u;"^'e«ted Ls re- 
eominended. It will Iv remarked that this 
same li«ht may l)e used at ni<;ht, but it must 
be remembered that even at ni"ht care is 
requisite. Moouli^lit must be shut out, since 
the j)Iates arc rea<lily aflected by it. Tlie 
|))a<‘iDg of the plates in the slide and removing 
the exposed plates requires more care than is 
usually bestowed ujsm the operation. For 
my own work I always have small pieces of 
^niiumed pap«^r on wliich consecutive num- 
Iters are written, these labels being about a 
quarter of an inch square. 

IJefore I place my plate in a slide I stick 
one of these labels on the l)ack of the plate 
and at one comer of it. I then note in a 
note book the number of the plate I place in 
any particular slide, an<l when it Is exposed 
I place my memoranda reganling the e.\- 
posure oppoBite the number, so that I can 
always tell what exposure anv plate has hail, 
and the circumstances under which that 
♦‘xposare was given. I..ot us go through the 
operation of emptying the exposed plates 
from the slides and filling them again. A 
table about four ft. by two ft. six in. should 
l»e procured if poasiblo and the lantern jdacetl 
at tlie^ back of it and in the centre, bo that 
there is room to place boxes, slides, etc., in 
handy posUions. Amongst other tilings a 
Hat soft badgerdiair hnisli should bo present 
with which to brush the surface of the ^dates 
an<] slides, and thus to get rid of the dust 
clinging to them. The slide is opened 


¥l|e Soy’^ Owp i^kpei‘. 


and the jdate is extracted, taking care not to 
finger the gelatine surface of the jdate. It is 
(lusted Ijack and front by passing the bru.4i 
lightly over the surfaces, and is placed back 
(lou'n in the centre of a piece of orange pa|)er. 
A rectangle of orange i>aj>er, also carefully 



dusted, the size of the plate, is placed upon 
tlie gelatine surface, the second ])Iate is 
extracted, dusted, and placed gelatine side 
down upon it, Tlio next slide is opened and 
the first plate extracted is placed back down 


on the back of the second plate ; another 
jneco of orange pajier placed on its face, and 
the second plate jdacxxl face down on the 
orange pajjer, and so on till all the slides are 
emptied. If it should hap|>en that there is- 
an (xld plate it is always placed face down, 
on orange paper. VVlien half a dozen plates 
arc thus placed the large orange paper on 
which the first plate rested is aoubled over 
and over, so as to form a parcel, and tied up 
with string to prevent the plates moWng and 
rubbinj', and the packet is then placed in an 
empty hox. 

The slides have now to be filled, but before 
opening the pocket containing the plates, 
each slide should be dusted, not only the 
inside but the grooves. When this is done 
the slides may be filled. A plate is taken out 
of the packet, dnsted back and front, and 
examined cautiotisly by holding it up to the 
orange light to see if there are any trans- 
>arent or other spots present Should there- 
>e any defects it must be rejected, or be- 
so placed in the slide that any defect will 
occupy some unimportant part of the picture. 
A gummed label is placed in the corner of 
the plate at the Imek, tlie number of the- 
elide noted, and botli numbers are entered in 
a note-l)ook. Fach double back is then filled 
and the slides closed. I have l)een thus par¬ 
ticular in describing the methc^ of filling 
and emptying the sudes, as alx>ve all thinga 
cleanliness and neatness in photography are^ 
e.s.sential to success. 

{Jo be ewntinxud.y 


OUlt NOTE BOOK. 



A TRITK story, says the “Animal World,” 
was told UK lately of a gallant rescue of 
a dog by his master—the captain of a mail 
steamer which was at the time lying in 
Kingston Harlx>nr. Jamaica. Tlie dog, a fine 
retriever, generally ac<*om]ianie«l his master 
everywhere, hut on tlii.s particular day had, 
through some oversight, be^n left on board 
wliile Captain Mariner and some of the other 
officers had gone on shore. His first disap- 
IKuntmcnt over, he seemed to settle down 
quietly enough till he heard the splash of oars 
l»elonging to the returning lx»at, then, l)efore 
any one could stop him, he rushed down Mie 
gangway, and, plunging into the water, eom- 
nicnred Kwimming out to meet it. Poor 


A Humane Master. 

animal, his one thought was to reacli his 
inastcr. Ho knew nothing of the danger he 
waK ex|X)singhinKsclf to, for the sea was alive 
with stiarks. Captain Mariner saw to his 
horror one of these ravenous fi.sh coining 
round the ship and making for the dog, widen 
also eauglit sight of it and became almost 
paralysed with fear. In an instant Captain 
Alariner had tlirown off coat and l>oot.s, and 
spning out of tiie }>oat to the assistan<‘e of 
his faithful favourite. Everybody sliouted 
to him that he was mad to run such a ri.sk, and 
that it \va.s better the dog should l>e eaten by 
sharks than tliat hn himself should suti'or sucli 
a fate ; but he paid no heed to the warnings, 
and with a few strekes, brought himself be¬ 


side poor Don, w’hose head was piteously 
upraised out of the water, and, seizing bin* 
by Ids shaggy coat, hoisted him into the boat 
in a moment. A dozen hand.s were held out 
to assist the brave rescuer, and not a minute 
too soon, for as be Idm.self sc^rarnbled over 
the gunwale a gleam of white was seen 
and two horrid jaws snapped in imj^tent 
rage at being disappointed of its prey. It 
wjws all done in less time than it takes to 
descrilie; and a line was at once thrown 
out, baited witli a red silk handkerrhief 
(the only tldng they could find), at which 
tlie shark, blinded with fury, snappc<l imme¬ 
diately, and never hml sailore gn*aler .satis- 
factioQ than in dispatoldng the man-eater. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 133. 

Ad end-game composition by S. Tx>yd, mentioned in 
Yol. vii, p. CSS. 



White to piny, and mate iu one (1) move. 


Solution (from the “American Chess 
Journal” of Noveml>er, 1876).—The Q K P 
takes tlie Q Kt P in mate.—Proof; 

First we show the fate of the white forces. 
The black Pawns on Knight’s 3rd and Bishop’s 
3rd liave, evidently, captured two of the 
opjKMsing forces—we can prove that the Pawn 
on Bishop’s 3nl could have captured no other \ 
piece than a white Bishop; the one on ; 
knight’s 3rd we will suppose to have taken [ 
a Knight. The black Pawn on KrM>k s ; 
6th could only arrive at its present position i 
by four diagonal moves from Queen’s 2nd to ; 


(ConfiMied frmn paffc 52S.) 

King’s 3rd, to Bisho]»*s 4th, to Knight’s 5th, 
to Book’s Cth, necessitating the capture of 
four more white pieces, which must liave 
j i»een the Queen, two K(K)ka and a Knight, as 
I the white King's Bishop, it is evident, was 
j never moved from Bishop’s square, liaving 
j died at liia post. This show.s liow White 
! must liave lost liis entire force — Queen. 
Rooks, Bishops, and Knights. Tlie Rook on 
Rook’.s 8th, therefore, must have lieen a 
Pawn, and must have been the Queen’s 
Knight’.s Pa\\'n, "which advanced and cap¬ 
tured Black’s Rook’s Pawn, made a Rook on 
Rook’s 8th, and moved across to it.s pre-sent 
position.—Tlie jxisition and fate of the black 
forces can Ijc proved as follows; The wliito 
Pawns on Knight’s 3rd and 4th were, evi¬ 
dently, Rook’s and Bi.sliop’s Pawns. Tlie 
one on Knight’s 3rd captured the Queen ; the 
one on Knight’s 4th could have captured no 
other piece than a Bishop. The Pawn on 
Rook’.s 7th must have reached its present 
l>osition by a diagonal series of captures, pro- 
cee^ling from Queen’s 2nd to King’s 3rd, to 
Bishop’s 4th, to Knight*.s 5th, to Kook’s 6th, 
and then .advanced one square to its present 
position, which demonstrate.s the fate of four 
more pieces. Ha\ing shouTi, therefore, the 
capture of Queen, two Rooks, one BLsIiop, 
two Knights, and Queen’.s Rook’s Pawm, we 
have merelvto accountrfor the loss of Black’s 
Queen’s BLsliop’s Pawn, which, it can lie 
proved, was captured on its original file, but 
it is only ncce.ssary to demonstrate that it 
I was not taken by the wliite Pawn on Bishop’s 
! 6tl». This could not have been the ca.se, be- 
! cause, if the white Pawn came from Queen’s 
i .'itli (or Knight’s 5tli) it must have lieen a 
doubled Pawn, as the Rook and l*awn on 
Rook’s 7tb and 8th, it has Ijeen shown, were 
originally Queen’sPawn and Queen’s Knight’s 
P.awn ; therefore the Pawm could only nave 
arrived at Queen’s 5th or Knight’s 5th by 
moving from Queen’s Bishop’s tile, wliich 
would necessitate the capture of another 


I piece, wlicreaa it has been sliown that Black’s 
I entire forces were captured in otlicr ways; 
and there woa no Pawn or piece to spare to 
1 allow’ of these two extra captures.—If it 
' now AN’hito’.s move, it is evident that Black 
' luus just playcil, anc] the point is to deraon- 
j slrate wliat tliat move must have been.— 

I The King could not have move«i from Bishop’s 
or l^ueeiTs .square without capturing Bishop 
or Knight, with which White had lust un- 
coverea check from Kook. This could not be, 
a.s White had no such piece to sacrifice.—Tlie 
King could not have moved from Knight’s- 
2nd or Queen’s 2nd unless the white Pawn 
had just made a capture, which we have 
shown to be iniiMissihle.—The Pawn on 
Rook’s Cth could not have moved last, as it 
has been shown that it arrived, by a capture, 
from Knight’s 5th.—The Bishop could not 
have been played from Kook’s 2nd, as it 
would have placed the white King in check. 
The Pawn at Bisluni’s 3rd could not havcb 
moved lai|t, else the King’s Bishop could not 
have l)€en jdayed from Bishop’s square. 
Supposing the last move was the Pawn from 
King’s 2nd took a piece at Bishop’s 3rd, then 
a wliite piece must have captured the black 
King’s Eshop, and Black aclvanoed a Pawn 
to tlie eighth rank, claiming a Bishop. Tliis- 
muat have occurred at Queen’s Rook’s Sth or 
Queen’s Bishop’s Sth, and as l>oth these files^ 
are occupied by w'hite Pawns, examination 
will show that this proceeding would have 
necessitated an additional capture on the iiart 
of Black, and we have already accounted for 
ail the missing white pieoes.—The Pawn on 
Knight’s 4th could not have been advanced 
one stiuare, as wliite King would have been 
in check ; nor could it have come from Kook’n. 
3rd, as tliat would necessitate another im¬ 
possible capture. The only possible move, 
therefore, as can he demonstrated and proved 
by tlie entire game, must have been P—Kt 4 
—in which case White can mate in one move 
by P X P en passant. 


THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND: 

THEIR STORY AND LEGEND. 


PART XI. 

T WO castles we have left the last—one sing than the mou.^o sriueak.” The firstocca- 
of them a mere fragment of ruin, Dougla.H ! .«i<m was that known u.s the “Douglas Lar¬ 
in Dougla.sdale ; the other still in its glory, der,” when on Palm Sunday, 1307, while the 
Edinburgh—botii of them worthy of a chapter , Englisli were worshipping in the church of 
to themselves. ' St. Bride, the Scots surprised them, and, 

Of Castle Douglas let. Sir Walter speak : ! making tlieir way into the ca.stle, found a 
“ The situ.ation is commaiuling, and the en- ' banquet prepared, at which they sat tliem- 
virons now' yiresent a vast sweep of richly selves down ; and after which tlioy destroyed 
undulated W(x>flland, stretching to the borders , all tlie jirovisions, and biirivi the castle to 
of the (\'iirn(ahle Mountains, repeatedly yireventits being used n.s a stronghold against 
mentioned as the favourite retreat of the the Bruce. 

great ancestor of the family in the days of The castle, however, w.os soon rebuilt by 
his h.ardship and persecution. There remains ; Lord ClifVord, and a strong English garrison 
at the head of the adjoining Ixiurg the choir | left in charge, to again sufVer defeat at the 
of the ancient cliurch of St. Bride, having I hands of the Douglas. “ He getting him 
liencath it the vault which was used till j again into Douglasdale did u.sc this stratagem 
lately a.s the burial-place of this yirincelyrace, 1 against Thnrswall, cajilain of the ea.stle, 
and only aKaiuloned wlicn tlie stone and • under the said Lord CUfi'ord. He caused 
leaden eollins hail accnmnlatcd in the course ! some of his folk drive away the cattle that 
of five or six liundred yeans iu sucli .away i fed near unto tliecastle, and when Ihecaptain 
that it could accommodate no more. Here a ' of the g.arrison followed to rescue, gaveordora 
silver e^ase, containing the dust of what was ' to his men to leave them and to flee away, 
once the brave heart of Good .Sir James, is This he did often to make tho captain slight 
still pointed out, and in the dilapidated choir such frays, and to make him seimre, that he 
above apyiears, though in a sorely ruinous ■ might not suspect any fiirthercnd to Ik? on it; 
state, llio once inagiiilicent tomb of the war* j wdiich, when lie liad wrought sufficiently (as 
rior Idmsclf.” i he tliought), he laiil some men in ambuscade, 

In tho W'ar of Independence this Douglas ■ and sent otlicrs aw’av to drive such Ijc.asts a.s 
Castle was the Castle Dangerous, or Perilous j they should find in tho view’ of the castle, as 
Castle, of iho English; and w’lio has not heard . if tliey had l>ecn thieves and robhei’s, as they 
thestoryof (he unfortunate Sir John Walton? ' had diinc often U-fore. The c.apt.ain, hearing 
The castle was in possession of tho Englisli, I of it, and supposing there was no greater 
and twice was it t.akcn from them by its ^ danger now than liad been liefore, Issued forth 
owner, who “loved better to hear the lark I of the castle, and followed after them with 


such haste that his men (ninning who should 
be first) were disordered and out of their 
ranks. Tlie drivers also fled as fast as they 
could, till they had draw’n the captain a little 
way beyond tlie place of ambiiscaile, Avhic.h, 
w’hen they perceived rising quickly out of 
their covert, they set fiercely noon him and 
hi.s company, and so slew himself and chased 
his men back to tho castle, some of whom 
were overtaken and slain.” Thus far old 
Hume of Godscroft, the historian of tho 
Douglases; and now let tlie “Tales of a 
Grandfather” take up tlie ninning. 

“At the time we speak of there was a 
young lady in England whom many kniglits. 
and noblemen asked in marriage, because 
she was extremely wealthy and very I*eauti- 
ful. Once u]>on a holiday she made a great 
feast, to which she asked all her lovers and 
numerous other gallant knights; and after 
the feast she arose and h)kl tliem that she was 
much obliged to tliem for tlieir gooil opinion 
of her, hut as she desired to have for her hus¬ 
band a man of the most inconteshahle bravery, 
sho had formed her resolution not to marry 
any one,save one who should .show liis courage 
by defending the Perilous Castle of Douglas 
against the Scots for a year and a day. Now' 
this made some silence ainon^ the goiitlemen 
jiresent; for although the lady was ricli and 
heautifnl, yet there was great danger in 
placing tlieinselve.s witliin tlie reacli of tlio 
Good Lord James of Dongkis. At last a 
brave young knight started up and said that 
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for the love of that ladv he was wilHn;; to 
keep the Perilous Castle ^or a ^ear and a day 
if tfie kio^ pleased to give him leave. The 
King of England was satislied and well 
levied to ^t a brave man to hold a place so 
angerous.” 

For a time all went well; but Sir John 
AValbin was no matoli for the veteran 
Douglas, who outwitted him by another 
ambuscade. He made fourteen of his men 
take HO many sacks and till them with gross 
as though it had l)een com which they were 
carrying to Lanark. Walton hurrie<l out in 
pursuit of the sup{K)sed carriers, and Douglas 
tiaving cut utl' his retreat, the seeming rus¬ 
tics threw down their sacks, threw oH’ their 
amm'ks and ap^teareil in complete armour. 
Walton, Hticing he hatl been betrayed, at¬ 
tempted to retreat, but w'as set upon by 
Douglas and killeil, one of the lady’s letters , 
being found in his pocket. Douglas was 
much grieved when ue heard the circum¬ 
stances of the case, and insteafl of killing 
his prisoners as he luul formerly done, he 
.sent them off in safety. He then again 
burnt down the castle, and ** within a short 
while he freed Douglosdale, Attriek Forest, 
and Jedward Forest of the English garrisons 
and subjection." 

Another of the heroes of Indejtendence was 
Kandolpli Earl of Moray, Hobert Bruce’s 
nephew ; and one of his most famous feats 
wa.s the capture of Edinburgh Castle from 
llie English in March, 1313. No i)art of the 

f iresent castle dates farther back than 1566, 
lut there has lieen a fortlHcation on the hill 
froui time immemorial. There is no reason 
for doubting that the Edinburgh nia^^tratos 
were well w’ithin the truth when fliey in¬ 
formed James vi. in 1617 that the castle 
was fuun<led by Fergusius in B.C. 350, far, 
although Fergusius may be dismissed as a 
ciiyth, Britain was inhabited ages before the 
date assumed for him, and the bold basaltic 
clinkHtone hill, on which the castle stands, 
is in form and position e.xactly the sort of 
stronghold that commended itself to the 
notions of defence entertained by our pre¬ 
decessors. It cannot be too frequently in¬ 


sisted on that people lived in these islands | 
fur many thousand years before our old ^ 
friend Julius CVsar. 

To St. Edwin beloDCT, of course, the 
modem name of Edwinesburg or Edinburgh, 
it having been in his day, and for lung after¬ 
wards, one of the frontier towns of North¬ 
umbria; but he only made the best of w hat 
he found. In 1174 E<linbur"h was handed , 
over to the English as |>art oi the ransom of . 
William the Lion, to lie mven boi'k soon | 
afterwanls when he married the Conqueror’s 
^anddaughWr. And it again fell into j 
English hands to lie fnrtitied strongly by j 
Etlward, and lost by his captain, Lelund, to 
Uandolph. I 

How Bandolph would have found hU way | 
up the rock without some one to show him is 
difficult to see; fortunately w'e need not I 
stop to inquire, as he found a capital guide ! 
very earlv in the siege. Uue of his knights j 
named \Viliiam F'raucis told him how in his I 
Itoyhood he had lived in the castle when his 
father was governor, and how as he grew* to ^ 
manliood he had fallen in love with a girl in i 
the GrassNiarket, and night after night had j 
found his way up and down the ca.stle rock j 
on his frequent visits to her, using only a ' 
ladder in one place, where, however, no watch I 
was kept. Although it was many years I 
since FrancLH had leu the castle, yet he felt j 
sure he could lead Kandolph on tiie darkest | 
night up the rock. 

Itandolph took the risk, and at dead of 
night, with thirty picked men, started on 
the perilous journey. Francis was in front, 
and in single tile they went on hands and 
feet up one cliff, down another, and round 
another, where there waa liartlly ledge enough i 
to cling to. *' The noise of a stone falling or 
a word spoken from one to another would 
have alarme<l the watchmen. They were 
obliged therefore to move with the greatest 
precaution. When they were far up the , 
crag, and near tlie foundation of the wall, 
they heanl tlie guards going tlieir rounds to 
see that all was safe in and about the castle. 
Bandolph and his ]>arty had nothing for it 
but to lie close and quiet, each man under 


the crag as he hap{)enc<l to be ])lace«l, and 
trust that the guards would paM l>y w ithout 
noticing them. And while they were waiting 
in breathless alarm they got a new* cause of 
fright. One of tlie soldiers of the ca.'>ile. 
willing to startle his comrades, suddenly thiew* 
a stone from the wall and crieil out, ‘Aha! 
I see you well!' The stone came tliuniler- 
ing down over the heads of Bundtdpli and 
his men, who naturally thought tiieinr>e]ves 
discovered. If they hod stirred or made the 
slightest noise they would have Ijeen entirely 
destroyed ; for the soldiers alsive might haNe 
killed every man of them merely by rolling 
dow*n stones. But being courageous and 
chosen men they remain^ quiet, and the 
English soldiers, who thought their comrale 
was merely playing them a trick (as indeed 
he had no otner meaning in what lie did and 
said), iia.Hscil on without further examina¬ 
tion.” 

Ah soon as all was still Francis started 
again and reache<i the wall, and was the first 
to mount the ladder. Sir Andrew (>raycame 
next, Bandoljdi being the third over. Before 
the thirty were on the walls the alarm was 
given, and a terrible fight l»egan, w hicli ended 
about two o’clock in the morning in the vic¬ 
tory of the Si^ts. The commander of the 
castle, Lelond, who had been thrown into a 
dungeon because of his sus)>ected fidelity, W'os 
released by Bandolidi, to l>e hanged even¬ 
tually by order of Kobert Bruce, w ho soon 
afterwards destroyed tlie castle in aceonlancc 
with his usual |M>licy of leaving no strung 
places for the English to garrison. Hen(*e it 
was that in 1335, when the battle was fought 
on the Borough Moor between the SeoU and 
Guy of Namur, the castle was dismantled. 
It was in this l>attle that Bichard Shaw- 
found hitm^elf singled out by one of the 
knights on the English side. In the fight 
that ensued both were slain, and w hen the 
bodies w'ere stripped the knight that hati 
sought the encounter proved to be a wouian 
Shaw had wronged ! 

{To be concluded.} 
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OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

IV.-ETON COLLEGE. 

Bv AN OLD Eton Boy. 

II.—THE SCHOOL AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 



^ Jt has already l)een intimated how, from 
I L one cause or anotlier, Eton College never 
* attained the niagnilicent proi>ortions contem¬ 
plated hy its royal founder and architect. 
The study of his designs will amply reward 
any one for his trouble who ha.s any taste for 
that kind of re^search, but for present pur- 
]K>se« any description of the school buildinj^ 
must be confined to them in the form in which 
they now exist. 

The College buildings pro[>er stand on the 
left-hand side of the higli road from Slough 
to Eton, a little back fnmi it, and separated 
from it by a broad gravel jiafth oversliatlowed 
by a row of fine lime-trees, known as the 
J/)ng Walk. Between the Long Walk and 
the road again is a low wall, marking the , 
boundary of the College precincts in that \ 
direction, and known ti.s “ the wall ” ex- | 
cdlcnce. This wall was at one time the com- I 


Upper School. 


nion resort of flic whole school—or at anv i 
rate of as much of the whole school as coulil : 
coiivciiieiit 1V peri’ll on it—while waitiiijr for 
I “ aliseiice " on Suiiilay or half-holhlay after¬ 
noons ; hilt of late years the hue old custom 
of ••sitliii^' on the wall” rather ilefieiierateil 
■ into an ahiise, ami, though talk was very 
stron;; at the time of vigorously resisting; the , 
rcsohitioii of the authorities, it was unietly ; 
blit tirmly sniiiiresscil, , , i 

From the Loii^' alk a lofty arch leads 
into the Scliool Yard, the lirst ol the two 
iiundraii'des into which the old part of the ^ 

, Oille-'e is ilivi.led, havin;; in the centre the 
statue of the l-'mimler. ”lie west side, tliat 
from whieh we have eiite.eo,'.s luiiicipally , 
oeciipied hv the fpper tieliool on the limt 
tioor, with 'a lino arcade ami various siiiall 
rooms used as sclioolvooms ami tor other 
imriioses on the frnmiid lloor lielow it. At , 
the end of the arcade is the door ot (.'hamliers, 
in whose sacred recesses the mustersasscmhlo 
dailv to pav their respects to the head master, 
and to collier amongst themselves on matters 
scliolastic and otlierwise. 


The Upiier Scliool, which was hiiilli hy^ 
I’rovnst Allestree after the desijms of Sir 
ciiristoiiher 'Wren, was originally, as itiv 
name im]iorts, intended as the place of study 
for the upper of the two great divisions of the 
schoid. It is now only used in a limited 
degree for .school ]iurposes, lieing principally 
devoted to the uses ol a speech-fixini on the 
great celehration day of the 4th of June, 
and the jieriodical speech-days of the Christ¬ 
mas and J.ent school terms, and for “trials” 
and other school examinations re<iiiiring a 
large amimiit of space ; also for “ reatog 
over ” of the results of trials, and on occasions 
when the Head-master wishes to addres-s 
the school en masse. Along the walls at 
the sides and ends are idiiced husks of some 
of Eton's most distinguished iifiminf, andthe 
oak }tanelling of the walls and des^ ik 
covered with the names of jiast Fltonians, 
some famous, some long since forgotten, it 
having once been the custom for every boy to 
liave his name c.arved somewhere about the 
I'jilio.r Scliool when he left, ipiite regardless of 
anv sort of order, except ])erhaps that he pr®- 
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a line of stitchin*' exteii<linp: from two comers 
to the centre, after the manner ahown by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 24, tlie ring Ming 


One of the two glasses is nearly filled 
witli water, covered witli the indiarubber 
cover, and placed in a convenient ]>ocket. 

Tlie performer, coming forward with the 
second glass, fills it openly with water, taking 
care that the Quantity shall correHi>ond as 
nearly as poasible with tliat in the concealed 
tumbler. Placing this on his-table, rather 
towards the hinuer edge, he states that he 
reiiuircs the aasistanco of some young gentle¬ 
man with u very steady han<l. A volunteer 
having been found, and giving satisfiu'tory 
replies as to his general steadiness, the ja'r- 
fonuer says he is about to entrust liim with 
tlie custody of the gknvj of water, hut to pre- 
vent spilling (or for any other reason w'hich 
may suggest itself to him) ho will first cover 
it over. So saying, he shakes out the hand¬ 
kerchief, showing iMith l)ack and front, then 
draws it carefully over the glass on the tabic, 
in such manner that the wire ring shall lie 
brought just over the top of the pass. He 
then with the left liana picks up the ring, 
holding it horizontally through the cloth, and 
gradually raises it up, at the same time 
secretly withdrawing tlie glass with tlio right 
hand and placing it on the srrvanfc of the 
table. The cloth hangs down in folds round 
the edge of the ring, and looks exactly, to 
the nninslructed eye, ns if the glass were 
still beneath it, and the perforinerencourages 
this idea by (apjiarently) taking special pains 
to hold it steadily, anti not spill the water, 
at the same time moving away with it from 
the table. 

Tlie illusion may be enhanced by having 
a little piece of wet siMinge on the scr- 
vanfc, when the right liand, after having 
set down the glass, picks up this, and after 
having got clear of the table, gives it a 
squeeze, the small quantity of water tliat 
exndefl lieingtaken bytho spectators to be spilt 
from the glass, and thereby completely remov¬ 
ing alldoubt {if they were disposed to entertain 
any) to the presence of the latter in the 
handkerchief. The jierformer then says, 
“ Now', sir, I want you to take thU glass 
and carry it to that lady ” (indicating any one 
he pleases). “Take care not to spill the 
water.” 

Ah he pule forward his hand to take 
the ghvHs, you with your right hand take 
hold of one comer of the handkerchief, and 
give it a jerk towards him. He stands dis¬ 
comfited, for the glaas has vanished. “ Go 
on,” you say, “what arc you waiting for?” 
“For the gloss,” lie replies. “The glas.s? 
Wliy 1 have tlii.s moment given it you. 
AVhat have you done with it? ” You keep up 
this sort of thing as long as it seems to amuse 
the company, and then say, “Well, I cer¬ 
tainly gave you the glass, and consequently 
it must still besome.w’liere alnmt you. Let me 
look at you. Tlieije is rather a jicculiar look 
about your eyes. Ihd you ever suffer from 
water on the brain? No? That's rather 
curious, for it seems to mo tliat’s just what’s 
the matter with you. But we shall soon see. 
^'ou must allow me to place you in darkness 
for one moment, which I will do by covering 
your head with the handkerchief. ” So saying, 
yon shake out tlie handkerchief, and tlirow 
it lightly over the young gentleman’s head, 
the centre (and conse<iuently the ring) l>eing 
just over the crown. You pass your hand 
lightly once or twdee over the luindkerchiof, 
and at last say, “ Yes, just as 1 exjiectcd ; a 
decided case of water on tlio brain. Here is 
the tumbler.” So saying, you again lift tlie 
ring horizontally within the handkercliief, the 
effect being as if you lifted the missing 
tumbler out of the top of the youth’s head. 
The excitement created by this unexiiected 
jihenonienon will give you ample opixirtiinity 
to get out, with your disengaged hand, the 
covered glass from your jKiclcet and intro¬ 
duce it under the handkerchief, whence you 
immediately after prcKluce it, after tlie 
manner of the lx)wls of tish. 

The fact of the wire ring l>eing a fixture in 
the centre of the bandkerehie? is to some 
extent a diawback. A better plan is to have 


:^ihort time ladore the trick is perfonned, or 
the fish would die for lack of air. 

The Ixiwls thus covered arc concealed about 
the performer's person, and tliore are several 
ways of doing this. Some poriormera carry 
•one on each Hide in the “ loading ” jKicket, 
underneath the breast of the coat. Some 
carry a bowl of small size inside the breast 
of the w’aistcoat, on either side ; but a better 
plan, in my own opinion, is to place them 
the waistcoat, one under each arm. 
■Some performers have a shallow half-moon¬ 
shaped pocket made outside the waistcoat on 
'each side to take the lower edge of the bowl, 
but this is not in the least necessary. If the 
bowls are placed under the arms, with the 
indiarubber covers next the Ixidy, a very 
small dogreo of pressure will keep them per¬ 
fectly .secure. To produce them, the per¬ 
former takes a square shawl or table-cover, 
'Or, better still, a simple piece of tammy or 
alpaca, shows it on this side and on that, so 
as to prove that nothing is concealed within 
it, then thr<jws it over his left shoulder, hold- 
in*' the left arm, witli the ellxiw bent at a 
ri^t angle, horizontally under tlie cloth 
before him. The left hand is in this ]K)sition 
vei^ near the bowl under the riglit ann, 
which it presently seizes, and brings up hori¬ 
zontally under the cloth. The spectators soe 
the bowl “ materialise ” itself unaer the cloth, 
which is then lifted off with the right hand. 
In so doin^ the jiorforiner nips the edge of 
the indiamulier cover through tho cloth, and 
.gently peels it, so to speak, off the bowl, draw¬ 
ing both away together as soon as the Ikiw'I is 
^ear. In producing the bowl he takes care 
to spill a little of tho water, in order to im¬ 
press tho audience the more with the extreme 
tulness of the liowl, thougli as a matter of 
fact it should not be quite tilled, but should 
4illow the cover to lie slightly concave over 
■the surface of the water. 

If tlie perfoniier is dexterous cnouph, ho 
■may smuggle the cover into his |K)CK€t or 
•drop it on the servante of his table, but if 
mot, he may simply crumple it up in the 
-cloth, an<l take a fresli cloth for the prodne- 
'tion of tho second bowl, which is effected in 
like manner, save that this time the cloth is 
thrown over the rifj/U shoulder. 

Some jHjrformers, having produced two 
bowls of comparatively small sizo (say seven 
Inches diameter by an inch and a half 
<leep) in the alxivo manner, finish by pro- 
<lncing a third, of oon.siderably larger sizo. 
This is carried under the coat tails, in a 
shallo>Y bag suspended from the waist, an<l 
got at, under cover of the cloth, after much 
•flie same luunner as de8cril>cd for the produc¬ 
tion of the smaller bowls. In this case, how- 
ever, the disengaged hand is used and not tho 
one which supports the cloth. Others, by 
way of variety, after producing one or more 
bowls of water, produce a brass bowl filled 
■with tow moistened with spirits of wine, and 
Ignited by a mechanical contrivance at tho 
moment of removing tlie cloth. Tliis, how- 
■cver, is rather a dangerous trick, and I tliink 
I shall exercise a wise discretion by not 
<lescribin 2 it more particularly. A better 
feat for the purpose of the youthful aspirant 
is that of 

THE VAyrSHIXO GLASS OF WATER. 

This capital trick •was, 1 believe, first intro- 
•duced by “Colonel” Stodare, a conjurer who 
some tw’cnty years ago mode a Rensation 
•witli his jKjrformances at the Egjmtian Hall, 
■now tenanted by the twin wizards, Messre. 
Maskelyne and Cooke. The requiroments for 
tlie trick are as follows :— 

1. Two lialf-pint tumhlers exactly alike in 
appearance. (Plain tumblers of thin glass 
are tlio best.) 

2. All in<lianibber cover for one of them. 

3. A coloured handkerchief of cotton or 
«ilk, made doulde {Le., con.sisting of two 
similar liandkerchiefs, sewn together at tho 
edges), with a wire ring, of like circumference 
wph the tops of the tumblers, lightly stitched 
in tho centre, between the two surfaces. 


allowed to slip about unconfined within the 
triangular space thus enclosed. The two 
comers, A and H, should lie marked (with 
coloured cotton or othenvise), so as to lie 
readily reco^isable by the performer. When¬ 
ever ho holds tho handkercliief by the-se two 
comers the ring will naturally drop by its 
(nvn weight into the centre; but whenever 
lie holds it in any other manner the ring 
■i^’ill fall into the lowest comer for the 
time lieing, when the handkercliief may lie 
drawn ropewise through the liajids, proving 
a]ipaiently its innocence of R{>eciai prepara¬ 
tion. % 

Tlio principle of the vanishing glass of 
water lias lieen adapted, by way of additional 
effect, to the gold-fish trick, one of tlic bowls 
preduced being made to vanish “into tliin 
air” in a very'startling manner. This may 
be done in two ways. One Is to have an 
extra cloth with a stiff cardboard shape in it, 
after the manner of the ring in the cloth useil 
for tlie glass of water. The bowl is placed on 
tlie table, covered with thiscloth, and the shape 
drawn over it. The shape is thenlifte<l witlun 
tho cloth, ami the bowl meanwhile deftly 
placed upon the servatUc. The perfonner 
withdraws to a short distance fniin bis table, 
still holding the cloth as though containing 
the l)owl. He then says, “I am now about 
to command this liowl to disappear from tlic 
cloth and return whence it came. One, two. 
three. CJo ! ” At the last word he llings tho 
cloth into the air, and catches it as it falls, 
crumpling it together so that the prescucfi of 
the shape may not lie suB^cted. Another 
and better metluKl of producing tlic same 
effect is to liave a bowl (blown specially for 
this jmrposc) with a glass toj) slightly ixm- 
cave, the water and fish bcin«» introduced by 
a small hole {after>vanls plugged) in the 
bottom (see Fig. 25). This is produced in 


tho ordinary way, though, the water being 
securely shut in, of course no cover is neces¬ 
sary. The performer fakes care not to take the 
bowl too near tlic audience, or they might [>er- 
ceivc that the upper surface is glass, and not 
water, but places it on a table in the back¬ 
ground. He then says, “ I shall now, ladies 
and gentlemen, attempt a much more difficult 
feat. I shall endeavour to cause one of these 
liowls to di.Hap|>ear.” So saying, he throws 
tlio cloth over Iiis shoulder, picks up the 
bowl, and with it a piece of wet sponge froki 
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the scrrantcy advances close to the company, 
the l»eneath the cloth, gives the 
sponge a squeeze, and at the same moment 
slijw tlie howl int<i a pocket or under his ami, 
forthwith throwing the cloth among the com¬ 
pany for examination. 

Tile usual price of the fish bowls, wdtih 
cover complete, but not including the gold- 
fish, is from aeven-and-six to half-a-guinea 
ea''h, according to size. The “vaniidiing” 
howl may he had for alwiut tep shillings. 

{To be coiitinved.) 


Corrtspcntieiice. 



fi. Whittle.— The piiblishen of the "Voyjige of the 
Snobeam are Messr.s. X/ongiuan &ud Co., Paternoster 
Rout. 

i^iRBAS.—Ree onr article on “jEoIian Harpa, and how 
to make them," In the part for January, 18S4. 

CRLER.—1. We have not the latest recoils, or rather 
the records are not now kept. In 1876 the Mel- 
lK)urDe on her passage to Australia averaged 15-6 
Knots for twenty-four hours consecutively For 
seventeen cwnsecutive days she averaged 300 knots, 
and her three longest runs were 374, 3«.'», and 352 knots 
4Uiring the twenty-four liours. The Sovereign of the 
^'■’25-''^5® knots In the twenty-four hours. 

2. The Ktnirla headed the list of the fastest passages 
of the various steauisiiip lines crossing tlic Atlantic 
during lost year. The mean of her two best 
voyages eastward was C days 8 hours ; and the mean 
of the two best voyages westwanl was 6 tlays 10 
hours. After the Etruria comes the Oregon, with 
four voyages under seven days, the mean of the four 
Ix'ing 6 days 16J hours. 5rext come four of the 
North German Lloyd’s Company, which run from 
Southampton to New York, the average of the four 
being 7 days isj hours from Southampton, wliich is 
about ^ual to 6 days and 21 hours from Queens¬ 
town. The City ol Rome takes the next place with 
runs which average 6 days 20J hours from Queens¬ 
town. And the Umbria on her two winter passages 
lias about the same average ; but the XTmI.ria Is 
now cTossingthe Atlantic In summer, and herrecoid 
ni!U’ be expected to be as good as that of the Eiruria. 
A rrench steamer, the Normandie, comes next with 
one run from Havre of 7 days 21 hours. The Alaska 
comes next, with an average ‘d a trifle over seven 
days from Queenstown ; but she, like many more of 
the racers, was laid up all last summer, else her 
record would have been very different. Her sister 
ship, the Arizona, conies close after her The White 
''tar Line—tl>e Adrintic, Biitanuic, and Oenn.anfc— 
show an average of al>out 7 days 18 hours; and after 
this tliL-re is a consi.len»ble gap till the best average 
■ >f the Inman Line is reacheil. showing about 8 days 
and 4 hours ; and then the Glasgow steamers of the 
Anchor IJne. with the Furnessla, the Circassia, and 
the Ethiopia, have touched nine days. 

P. B. R.—One caciet each year is appointed to the ' 
Royal Navy from the Conway and Worcester train¬ 
ing-ships, .and competitive examiiifttions are held on 
board the ships before July in each year, in order 
that the cadet may be chosen. He haa to be of very 
good character and conduct, and in .xl! respects fit 
for entry into her Majesty’s service: he must have 
served two years of four terms each in the ship, and 
at the time of conii>etiljon be in the first class in 
school-work and in the first class in sesraanship i 
and he roust be undvr the age of 1.51 on the 15th of 
July following the competitive examfuation. 


The Owi) 


A. M. D —Every candidate for the Army Medical De¬ 
partment must possess two diplomas, one to practise 
medicine and the other surgery, and be registered 
under the Medical Act. The examination is in 
medical subjecta, and, voluntarily, In Freuch and 
German, and natural science. Alter passing exami¬ 
nation every qualified candidate has to attend a 
course of practical instruction at the Army Medical 
School at Netley. 

T00TTN<3 Cross.— l. You dye ivory red by first soaking 
it in the tin mordant, and then dipping it in a hath 
of cochineal or Brazil wood solution. 2. For ink to 
write on zinc squeeze a lemon into a pot, ami steep 
in the Juice for a day or two a small piece of copper 
about the size of a halfpenny. Use a quill pen. 

CHURCH Doctors. — If you mean doctors of the 
church, the Greek Church recognises 8t. Athanasius, 
St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. John Chry¬ 
sostom ; while the Latin Church recognises St 
Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Gre- 
goiy the Great. If you mean the scholastic doctors, 
the list is a formiilable one. As a few examples we 
may mention Roger Bacon, who was the “Admir¬ 
able Doctor’’ and the “W'onderful Doctor" : Thomas 
Aquinas, the ** Angelic Doctor " and the “ Universal 
Doctor": Gregory of Rimini, the “Authentic Doc¬ 
tor”; Jean Ruysbroek, the “Divine Doctor” and 
the “Ecstatic Doctor": Antonio Andreas, the “Dul- 
cifiiiouB Doctor”; Peter Aureolus, the “Eloquent 
Doctor"; VVycliffe, the “Evangelical Doctor”; Ray¬ 
mond Lully, the “Most Enlightened Doctor'’; Oc¬ 
cam, the “Invincible Doctor” and the “Singular 
Doctor”: Alexander Hales, the “ Irrefraglble Doc¬ 
tor” : St. Bernard, the “ Mellifluous Doctor"; Jean 
de Gerson, the “Most Christian Doctor"; John 
Bassol, the “ Most Methodical Doctor”; if^ldius <1e 
Colonna, the “Most Profound Doctor”; Walter 
Burley, the “Perspicuous Doctor”; Bradwardlne, 
the “Profound I)octor'': Anselm of Laon, the 
“.Scholastic Doctor”; St. Bonaventura, the “Sera¬ 
phic Doctor”; Henry Goetbals, the “Solemn Doc¬ 
tor”; Richard Middleton, the “Solid Doctor”; 
Dons Scotus, the “ Subtle I^tor ” ; William Varro, 
the “‘Thonjuffh Doctor”; William de Champeaux, 
the “Venerable Doctor": .figidiui Romauus. the 

. “Well-founded Doctor”; and Wessel, the “W’ise 
Doctor”. 

M. H.—Napoleon Bonaparte was 5ft. 7in. in height; 
the Duke of Wellington was 5ft. 8Jin. So “even in 
stature the Englishman was the greater man.” At 
the same time, if you are going to call Wellington 
an Irishman you might as well call Napoleon a 
Corsic.an. 

PETER.—Boys are admitted to the Navy by the com¬ 
manding officers of training-ships, the captains of all 
dlsMct ships, the commanders of drill ships, the 
captains of the flagships at Sheerneas and Queens¬ 
town. and the commanding officer of the Nankin at 
Pembroke Dock. If they do not quite reach the 
standard of height and measurement, but are in 
other respects suitable, there is a discretionary 
power to pa«s them. Every boy has to bring with 
him a certificate of birth or a declnratlon made by 
his parents or guardians before a magistrate, to show 
that he is of the proper age ; and also the consent in 
writing of his parents or guardi.xns, or nearest rela¬ 
tion if he be an orphan, to his entering the Navy, 
and engaging to serve until he sliall have completed 
ten years' continuous service from the age of 18. If 
between 16 and 15^ he must measure 30^in. round 
the chest, and l>e 5ft. OJin. high ; If between 16^ and 
16 he must measure 3lin. nmnd the chest, ami be 
5ft. l^in. high ; and if between 16 and Ifi^heninat 
measure 32ir>n. round the chest, and be 5ft. S^in. 
high, the height being in all cases taken barefoot. 
Particulars can at all times be obtained on applica¬ 
tion, by letter or otherwise, to the officers we have 
named. 

C. J. E—There is always a company of Infantry sta¬ 
tioned at Malacca. It is one of the oldest European 
settlements in the Indies, and is one hundred and 
twenty miles from .Singapore, and doulde as fa* 
from Penang. The people are nearly alt Malays and 
Chinese. 

D. S, r.—You should ap]»Ty to a lawyer. Gavelkind is 
a great mystery to most of us : at the same time we 
l»elieve that tenants in gavelkind can dispose of their 
lands when they attain the age of fifteen. 

Natc Major Taurus.—T lie dial of the Big Ben clock 
is thirty feet in diameter. 

N.atubalist —See .Sir John Lubbock's book on "Ants” 
in the Iiitcniational .Scientific Series published by 
Kcgnn Paul and Co., price three shillings and six¬ 
pence, 

W, G. Hawkins (Port Lniubton),—1. Tlie chief book¬ 
sellers. 2 Send your parcel by the Allan line, 

3. Ysfc the duty would he charged, and the gun 
woum be useless, a.-* the American sizes of cartridges 
differ from ours. Get your gun in Canada. 

S. NOBWOOP.—The publi.sher of Newman’s “Moths" is 
W. II. Allen. Waterloo Place, S.W. The price is 208. 
Tlie price of .Newman a “JBritish Butterflies’' is 78. tid. 

Ax Anxious Inquirer.-S ee the advertisements In 
“The Model Yai htsman." You could get a piece of 
wood from Riindle, of .50. I^arkhall £.ane ; or Hudson 
and Carr, of .Millbank, S.w. 

II. W. F. R —1. The method of wateri>rooflng cloth w-e 
have so frequently given docs not discolour the 
fabric. 2. You can get sugar-of-lead from any drug¬ 
gist's. 8. For books of any sort, secondhand, you 
could not do better than advertise in the “Exchange 
and Mart,” 170. .Strand, t. The same answer applies, I 
but try separate adi'ertisements. | 


Barohktkr —Write to Towmson and Mercer, of 
Bishopsgate Street, for their list of prices of sucli 
things; Prices are never stationary. 

P. M. RULE,—See Dr. Stradling’s article on “Some 
Curious Cats” in the part for October, ISSS. 

J. E. W.—Apply to the nearest recruitiue depfit. The 
bandsmen are generally siihllers' sons, but of coarse 
other boys are taken. The l>est thing is for yoQ to 
learn to play first, aud then apply. 

TKLEdRAPH BoT.—Tho first Volume was six shillings, 
the last was eight shillings ; all tlie rest were seven 
shillings and sixpenve. Boys can join the Navy at 
any age between 15 and lOJ. See answer to Peter. 

KORilAK.—We never in these columns recommend any 
of the advertised means by which people can “ add 
to their incomes.” Such advertisements, either in 
newspapers or by circular, are in nine cases out of 
ten merely traps for the unwary—devices by which 
dishonest men make a living out of the innocent and 
poor. The circulars are almost invariably addressed 
to ladies and country folk, wliose poverty would not 
allow them to institute legal proceedings to expose 
the swindle. Surely a west country Scot ought to 
be keen enough to sec that, were the occupation so 
popular aud flourishing as Is said, there would be 
no necessity to send a ridiculonsly misspelt proapec- 
tus all the way from the Marble Arch to Ayrshire to 
land another apprentice 1 

H. T. M.—The articles on Waterton's “Method of 
Preserv'ing" were by the Rev. J. G. Wood, and were 
in the August, September, and October parU lor 
1883, the latter half of the fifth volume. 

E. Humble —Tlie reason is that the questions hare 
been previously answeretl, or articles given on the 
subject. In your own case you should refer to 
“Practical Hints to Young Painters’ in the thlnl 
volume. 

An Ornitholooirt.—N either. Tlie names of tho 
birds are chiefly those adopted from all their prede¬ 
cessors by Montagu, Wharton, and Sclatcr. Sec the 
article in the new EncycloptcJia Britannica. 

Htorometkr.—Y ours are all examination questioDS, 
and it will do you more good to work them up for 
yourself from some such book as Ganot, or Des- 
Chanel, or Guthrie. 

F. J.—To play lotto each player has so many cards 
dealt to him, and the numbers are drawn from the 
bag and placed on the spaces in the cards, and the 
player that first fills his cards or comes nearest to it 
wins the game. 

Loyalty.—A pply at the barracks. Recruits do not 
have to pay a premium ; it is the country that pay's, 
i 8. G. Payne.—W e are much obliged to you for your 
letter. Our readers xvill be interested to know of 
tho great finds of Cunobelln coins on the old Ick- 
nield Way, at the foot of the Chiltems in Bucking¬ 
hamshire. Mr. John Evans's book on “ Ancieut 
British Coins’* has been frequently mentioned in 
these Columns ns the authority for our statements 
regarding the pre-C^rsniic money. 

G. H. If.—You should see back numbers. We gave 
an article on “Hamiiiocks, and all about them,” io 
No. 74. 

Tom Smith.—W e pire an article on the “Ghost Ilia- 
slon, and howto pnalnce it,." in the Christmas Nam- 
l)er for 18S3. There is a chapter devoted to it in 
Professor Pepper’s “ Oyclopa^du• .Science Simplified,'* 
published by Messrs. Warue and Co. 

J. INOO and C. H. AUVis.—The French for chough, the 
red-beaked Cornish crow. Is choueas. You will find 
it in Oasc's Dictionary’, price twelve shillings and 
sixpence, published by Messrs. O. Bell and Co. 

Canary.—W e had an article on paper-chasing in oxtr 
first volume. 


TOBY.—'The coloured plato giving the portraits of tho 
Prince of Wales and his two eons was in the third 
volume. “ My hYiend Smith " was lu the fifth. 
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A GREAT MISTAKE. 


BY 

The Rev. T. S. Millington, m.a. 


CnAPTER XX.XVL—AN OCCUPIED DLSTRICX 

A HEAVY hand was laid upon niy shoul¬ 
der, and IV harsh voice ordered mo 
in German to enter the chateau, wliicli, whether 
1 liked it or not, I was obliged to do. For if I 
could have wriggled out of the man’s clutch, I 
should have been caiitured again before making good 
my escape over the walk 

My captor spoke to me again in German, and I answered 


** Close to me on the other side of the Qrevestone.’* 
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him ill French. Wliether it w-a,s niy fault 
or his I could not tell, but he did not 
under.stand me. 

“ Are you English 1 ” he said, addressing 
me then in my own tongue, with which 
he seemed toleiubly familiar. 

The room into which he had led me 
was well-lighted, and he looked me 
■ searchiiigly in the face while questioning 
me. I told him that I had escaped from 
Paris in the balloon. 

“What were you doing in Parishe 
a-sked. “ Were you enrolled ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Did you take any part in the fighting ?” 
“ No, sir ” 

“ Good But you have been hurt, not¬ 
withstanding.” 

I told him how that had hai>pened. 
“And you never took up arms against 
us ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ How was that ? ” 

I told him that I had had no oppor¬ 
tunity, having been part of the time in 
hospital and afterwards employed in the 
post-office. 

“ But you would have done so ? ” 

“ Possibly.” 

He laughed and went on with his 
questioning. 

“ What were you doing in the shrub¬ 
bery 1 ” 

“ iSpeaking to M. .T.aeques’ 

“ With what object ?” 

I told him with some he.sitntion that I 
wanted to help him, if jiossible, to 
escape. 

“ Why ? ” he asketl; “ he is not one of 
your countrymen.” 

“ But he is my friend, and I feared that 
you would—” 

“ Well 1 ” 

“ Shoot him.” 

“ Wffiy ? ” 

“ Because—because—I heard some of 
your soldiers tlii'caten him for letting 
the pigeons tly.” 

“ He ought not to have done that,” he 
said, with a frown. “He ought to have 
surrenderi'd at once.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir.” 

“ You think, then, that he did right 1 ” 

“ I am sure of it.” 

“ You would have done the same 1 ’ 

“ Yes. if 1 hiwl thought of it, and if 1 
liad had courage enough.” 

“You have courage enough to say so, 
at all events, and to make yoursGf a 
partaker in the otfence. Do you know 
that this part of the country is in our 
occuitatinn'(” 

“ I did not know it, sir.” 

There was but little evidence of such 
occupation. 1 had oiil v .seen about a dozen 
Prussian soldiers. The fisliermen and 
villagers might ejusily have got rid of 
thein if they had handed together to do so. 

The officer understood what was pass¬ 
ing in my mind, and explained. The 
German troops laid pa.ssed through that 
district and conqueretl it, and had pro¬ 
claimed it an occupied district. It was 
therefore under the Pru.ssian military 
code. If the inhabitants laid risen 
against the small deUichment left there, 
or had injured but one of tlic Pru.ssian 
soldiers, a force would have been sent at 
once to punish them and to hurti the 
villiigc. They were treated as a subju- 
g.'ited people, atid could not do .anytliing 
to help tljeniselves or their countrymen 
w'itliout the scvere.st jtenalties.'*’ 
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“If you had succeeded,” he went on. 
in ertecting your friend’s escape, it 
would probably have cost several of his 
countrymen their live.s. You may be 
thankful tliat you were interrupted ’’ 

“ W’ill he he shot, then ? ” I asked, clasp¬ 
ing my hands imploringly. 

He looked very grave, and was silent. 
Presently he began again to question me 
about my.self, and seemed interested on 
hearing that my father was an officer in 
the army. He had himself heen in 
England, and knew many of my fellow- 
countrymen with whose names I also 
w.os acquainted. He became very friendly 
in his manner, and when at length I ven¬ 
tured to ask him again about Jacques, he 
said, 

“ Do not be anxious I do not think 
he is in ni«ch danger. If he had joined 
with you in the attempt at escape it 
might have gone hardly with him But 
you tell me he refused P’ 

“ He did. He told me again and again 
to leave him and save myself.” 

“ He was right. He is a brave fellow. 

I .shall send him to hearlquarters, and be 
will be well taken care of till the war is 
over. That will be very soon now. I am 
glad you have told me about him It 
has, perliaiis, saved his life. And now, 
what about yourself ?” 

“ Oh, never mind me,’’ I cried, for I was 
overjoyed to think that Jacques w.as safe, 
and not a little pleased that I had, after 
all, been the men.ns of saving him. 

He laughed ! “ The best thing that 
you can do,” he said, “ is to disappear 
the .same way that you came ” 

“ I )o you mean, sir, that I am free 1' 
“Yes. But be cautious. No one here 
has seen you. Go away quietly and 
follow your own devices —unless you 
prefer to go with your late companions 
to headquarters, as a prisoner of war ?” 

“ Oh no, .sir,” I said, “ I want to get 
home to England '' j 

“ The fatherland—naturally. Go then. | 
No one will hinder you Only be care- i 
ful not to do anything for or against us 
in future. ‘ He that passeth by and med- 
dleth with strife belonging not to him, 
is like one that taketli a dog by the ears. 
Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, sir. Thank you. But may 
I not say a word to Jacques before I 
go?” 

“No ; I will take care of .Tacques.' 

He led rue to the little door by which I 
had entered; then suddenly drew me 
back again. 'l 

“ Wait here,” he said, “ I ha<l forgotten ; 
something,” and disappeared. I 

When he returned lie brought with him j 
art of a huge sausage and a hunch of i 
read. “Take that with you,” he said. 

At sight of it a lump seemed to form i 
in iny throat. I tried to thank him, but j 
could not .sjieak. I had never, I think, I 
felt so hungry, so ravenous, in all inv life 
as at that moment. I had left Paris 
twenty-four hours before without any 
breakfast, and hiul scarcely tiusted food 
since. I bad been too anxious to think 
about it; but now 1 could scarcely re¬ 
frain from gnawing the sausage on the 
spot. 

At the door I turned and looked at 
him. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what is it ? ” 

“I should like, if 1 may,” said I, “to 
know your name.” 

"Bichter,” he said. “Karl Bicldor. 
Shall you remember it?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. “ May God reward 


you, Herr Major Karl Bichter. I shall 
remeinljer your name as long .as I live.” 

“Major!” he exclaimed, “you have 
given me promotion already. Thanks.” 
eVnd he turned away with a laugh. 


CHAPTEK XXXVll.—IN THE CHUKCHYAED. 

I NEED not describe my return to 
England or how I managed to get there. 
The first part of my journey wiis accom¬ 
plished on foot. No one hindered me as 
long as I was in the district occupied, 
hypothetic.ally, by the Germans; and I 
soon got beyond that part of the country 
and made my way by the ordinary 
metlioils of conveyance to Boulogne. 
Steamers were plying nearly as u.sual 
across the Cliaiiiiel, and I was not with¬ 
out money to pay niy fare, tliougli I had 
but little reiiiaining when ( landed at 
Dover. 

And now that the real troubles and 
hardships which 1 had in a manner 
created for myself were at an end, and 
I was at home .again in my own country 
and within reach of friends, that old Ije- 
setting care and fear which had been tlie 
means of driving me away began again 
to make itself felt. 

Of the fate of poor little Boots I was 
still ignorant. But my anxiety was now 
chiefly on his father's account. Of the 
possible eonsoquences to myself I thought 
comparatively little, and only wondered 
that I had ever suficred myself to l>e so 
much alarmed on that score. lYo three, 
Bryan, Chalmers, and myself, could not 
be in any way answerable for his death, 
if he were really dead. We had yielded 
to a foolish, childish panic. I diil not 
take the same childish view of the matter 
now, and was prepared to meet any 
charge that iniglit be brought agaimst 
me with a plain statement of the truth. 
But I was desperately anxious, neverthe¬ 
less, thinking always of tlie measage I 
might luive to send to .\ndy Bryan, and 
how he would be able to break it to the 
unfortunate Lestraiipe, wbose only re- 
iiiaiuiiig ho™ of comtort, not to say hap¬ 
piness, in this life, seemed to be in his 
son. 

I went by train from Dover to a small 
station about three miles from South- 
down, and, arriving there in the after¬ 
noon, walked on at once, and ari B ed at 
the village a short time ta'fore sunset. I 
did not wish to enter it by daylight, and 
loitered aliout in the fields, hoping to 
pick up inforiimtiou from .some passing 
villager without being recognlsi'fl 

I sat down upon a Imiik to rest. Only 
four months since I had left the place! 
It seemed incredible. .\ud yet the in¬ 
terval, tilled as it was with such a multi¬ 
tude of events, might have lieen nothing 
but a dream, for here everything wa.s just 
as I had left it, quiet and peai eaole—such 
a contrast to the noi.se and tumult, the 
excitement and misery, the roaring of 
caimnii and the incessant talk of erowils 
in the streets of Paris. Here were the 
labourers returning from their work and 
bidding each other good night a.s they 
parted at their own doors : here were the 
cows going home to be milked, and the 
“drowsy tinklingsfi-om the distant fold.” 
1 had never taken much notice of these 
common and familiar sights ami soumts 
before; now I was strangely a'l'eelisl by 
them. But they miule me melancholy 
wluui I thought of poor dear Andy, ill 
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and ill want, shut up still in that terrihlo 
prison frfun which I had oscjinod. 

To wliile away tlio time 1 went into i 
•tlio little churchyard which was close at 
liaud. Tliere w'ere two or three mounds 
jiot yetgrass(‘d over, quite recent ones ; 
ljut there w'as nothing to indicate by 
whom they were tenanted. There were^ 
tilso two new headstones, conspicuous hy 
their whiteness. 1 looked at these with 
41 trenn)r of anxiety, fearing to sec the 
jiauie of my old schoolfellow upon one 
or other of them. It was almost too dark 
to I’eiul the letters cut in tlie stone, so I 
knelt down and traced them with the 
tips of my fingers. On the first I found 
the letters “Ro,” then, to my great relief, 
came a “ b.’^ “ Uohinson ” I think it was ; 
a long name, at all events, and certainly 
not “Roots.’’ 

The next stone puzzled me. I triefl it 
for some minutes, but could make nothing 
of it. All the stones faced towards the 
oast, in accordance with a pious custom 
founded upon the hojie of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, when the derul shall rise out of their 
gi’aves ready to meet their Saviour. Con¬ 
sequently the iiiscriptionswere in shadow, 
and all was dark around me except where 
a glow of red still lingered in the western 
sky. 

As I rose from my knees behind the 
stone, batiltnl and anxious—for here also 
I had found an “R,” or thought I had—a 
dark form appeared between me and the 
sunset, close to me, just on the other side 
•of the gravestone. 'Flie first siglit of it 
startled me, for I luwl heard no sound of 
footsteps, ami tlie figure stood stock still, 
iaiid did Jiot stir or sj^eak. When I looked 

second time the outline and general 
-character of the ajiparition fixed iny 
fl.ttcntion instantly. The features were 
scarcely visible. The form, dwarfish and 
angular, was like a shadow or spectre, 
•standing within a yard of me, hut loom¬ 
ing, as I limy say, against the sky. 

1 gfisped for breath. Could tliis be in¬ 
deed the young fellow wliom I liad .sup¬ 
posed to be in Ills grave, or was it his 
gliost ? Wfts it a real, living, breathing, 
human being, or only the creature of my 
•own imagination / If real, it could be no 
otlier than ArchiViald Roots. 

I put out my hand towards him to 
piove whether it were shadow or sub¬ 
stance. 

“ Well,” lie .said ; “ what do you want ? ’’ 

It was lus voice—Rootss voice. 

I lookeil at him, breathless with sur¬ 
prise iiud joy. 

“ Who is it he asKed, shrinking from 
me. 
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“ Aldersoii—Cliiirlns A1—” 

“ ^VIlO ! What !” lie screamed. 

“ Ye.s, lloote, it is 1, Charley Aldcrson, 
you I- old schoolfellow.” 

Why—why—no, it can’t he you ; wh.y 
—why -they told me you were dciwl in 
Paris.’’ 

I never saw a fellow in such a, fright. 

“ Hoots—old Hoots,” 1 said, “ is it really 
you ! ■’ 

” Oh yes, it's me ; but how can it he 
.you ! That's what I can’t make out. Is 
it .you though, really i ” 

He shook all over, and seemed even 
now to be half inclined to run away. But 
after the tirst shock we came mutually to 
the conclusion that we were both of u.s 
all there, and we shook hands he,ai-tily. 
If we had been in France I think I should 
have kissed him. 

” I never thought it could be you,” he 
saiil. “I saw some one dodging about 
among the tombstone.s anti wondered 
what he was up to. What did you come 
here for ? What were you doing ? ” 

I could not tell him that I had been 
looking for a headstone with his name 
upon it, but I wins very thankful that I 
hatl found liim.self instetul. My heart, 
delivered from its long and heavy burden, 
sprang up in silent adoration to the 
Father ot Mercies, who had given me 
this gnat relief, tliis unspeakable joy. I 
should not like any one who reads this to 
suppose that I forgot in that moment of 
inten.se happine.ss to give thanks where 
they' were due, or tliat I am ashamed to 
confe.ss it. 

For some moments I stood silent and 
uncovered, and Hwts, I think, under- 
stoorl me, for he did not interrupt me. 

“ How is Dr M'oolley ? ” I asked pre¬ 
sently. 

“ Oh, he’s all right, only he has been 
dreadfully cut up about you. We all 
thought you had been shot, or .something. 
Have you really been in Paris t Why"^, 
what’s that ? ” 

He had caught sight of my mutilated 
hand. 

“A charm against the evil eye,” I said, 
laughing. “ Ve-s, I have really been in 
Paris ; and my’ two fingers are thei'e still. 
Andy is there now ; and Chalmers is a 
pri.soner in Prussia.” 

“ No,” he said ; “ Chalmers is at home, 
and is coming back to school to-morrow.” 

“ You don’t mean that ? ” 

It was quite true. Chalmers had been 
released by the Pi-(jssians on his parole 
not to take up arms against them ; and 
hud come home some weeks ago, bring¬ 
ing the intelligence, among other things, 
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that I was missing and supposed to liavc 
been kille<l in a SKirmish. 

I said not a word to Roots aliout his 
I father. 1 tliouglit it best to see Dr. 

I Woolley tirst and ask liis atlvice. I 
could not tell liow mucli or liow little lie 
knew about liis parentage. 

! We went together to tlie school. Tlie 
great iron gate was wide open. The 
I fellows lijid not yet returned from their 
I Clirkstmas holidays. Roots liad s})ent 
' the vacation at Southdown, as usual. 

I This was the “prison” that I had ded 
I from, and there, standing in the door- 
' way, was the oppressor, the gaoler. 

“ Dr. Woolley, ’ I said, oii the impulse 
of the moment, “ I am come to beg 
your pardon for all the wrong I liave 
' done and all the trouble I have caused 
■ you.” 

He recognised my voice, and grasped 
my hand ; but, with a look of surprise 
and doubt, drew me indoors to the light 
I to make sure of me, aial then literally 
fell upon my neck and liugged me. 

I I need not relate wliat passed between 
us after that. 

1 sat up late that niglit in tlie Doctoi ’s 
study after Archibald was gone to bed, 
and told Dr. Woolley, among other 
tilings, all about Kcxits’s father. 

He laid already heard tlie chief points 
of his history. They had been told him 
in confidence. But Hoots himself knew 
nothing about him, did not even know 
that he had a father. We thought it 
best to leave him still in ignorance, till 
it should be possible to communicate 
with Lestrange, as we agi eed still to call 
him. Paris could not, as every one knew, 
hold out much longer. Either it must 
break its bonds, of wliich tliere seemed 
to l>e very little pro.spect, or it must be 
starved into submission. Then I should 
be able to write to Hr. Lestrange and 
' tell him all aViout his son. 

I Tlien too Andy Bryan would be free. 

I Poor Andy ! He was never out of my 
I thouglits. 

I Tlie day after my return to Southdown 
I went to the nearest post town and sent 
a telegram to my fatlier in India. It 
I contained only three words, “ Safe, well, 

I thankfulbut being ‘dated from South- 
down, it would, I well knew, satisfy my 
; parents till I could wiite more at lengtli, 

I and would relieve them of tlie great 
I anxiety they were sufleringon myacoount. 

I It cost, with the addre.ss, thirty shillings^ 
but would, as they afterwar<ls assured 
' me, have been cheap at any price. 

(Ta wiitinued.) 


ROGER K Y F F I N ’.S W A R D : 

A STOUY OF ADVENTUHE HY LAND AND SEA. 

By the l.vte W. II. G. Kingston’, 

Autiior of ‘’Peter Traict," From Powder Monkey to Admiral,' etc. 

CHATTER IX.—PL.VYED OTJT—THE LAST THROW. 

L ady Tryon had descended to her rlituice ; perhaps something will turn up ! have pressed the letter to his lips ; as it \ 

drawing-room, to wliich Harry liad ; to free rne.” j was, la? iiieioly repeated tlie more impor- 

been summoned to receive lier commands. \ He thought this as he came up from I taut part of its contents to his grand- 
He felt greatly disjiosed to emancipate ] his room. Tlie post arrived at the same | mother. Vtt<*rly worldlv, and devoid of 
liimself from his thraldom. “ Better a ' moment. A letter was delivered to him. I any higher feeling, the old hidy received 
■cTUst of bread and a cup of cold watoi’ ' It was from Mabel, announcing her [ tlie news in a lieartless way. She scarcely 
than this sort of work,” he thought; “yet cou.sin's death. She called him lier ] uttered an expression of regret ; indeed, 

Toy grandmotlier lias brought me up, slie dear Harry, and concluded with “ever | Harry could not liclp seeing that she was 

is tlie only relative to whom 1 owe obe- ; the same." Had he been alone he would i liiglily pleased. 
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"You must marry the lieiress,” she 
said; "you must praise lier to Mr. 
Kytfiu, and I will Ixick you up, and we 
will see what he can do for you.” 

iShe suddenly seemed to think Harry 
appeared doubtful its to wlmt he should 
do. 

" I tell you, boy, I'll cut you off to a 
shilling,” she said, getting up, and laying 
her hand on his ami. "You will be a 
beggar, and a wretcherl beggar, if jmu 
dont follow my advice. I will not say 
morn ; 1 have said enough ; but remem¬ 
ber.” 

“ Y es, your latlyship has said enough.” 
answereil Harry. “ I love Mabel too well 
to have her for the sake of her fortune, 
and I have no wish to see her father die 
that I may become its possessor.” 

“Nonsense, boy!” exclaimed the old 
lady, in a harsh, shrill voice. “You’re a 
fool, Harry.” 

The unpleasant conversation was in¬ 
terrupted by a servant entering, and 
announcing a visitor. 

“Mr. Flockton, who is he?” asked 
U.arry, as he looked at the card. 

“ I know him ; 1 am glad he has come,” 
said Lady Tryon; "itwill save me along 
drive into the city.” 

As she spoke, a middle-aged gentleman 
in fashionable costume entered the room. 
He w.as a somewhat short man, broadly 
built, with regular feature.s, and a shin¬ 
ing bald forehead, from which his lightly 
powdered hair was completely drawn off, 
and fiustenerl behind in a pigtail. The 
expression of his countenance was bland, 
with an ajipareutly candid manner, a 
smile showing his fine white teeth ; and 
an air of nonch.alance, though rather 
evidently the result of artificial polite¬ 
ness than of natural courtesy or goo<l 
breeding. He bowed with a ilouri^i of 
his hat to Lady Tryon, and gave a fami¬ 
liar noil to the young gentleman as he 
aaiik back in the seat placed for him by 
the servant. Lady Tryon liiul h.ad some 
previous transactions with Mr. Flockton, 
who was the great lottery contractor. It 
was part of his business to know every¬ 
body, as well as their private concerns, 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Many was the lad^ of rank, a merchant’s 
or a shopkeeiier’s wifo in London, with 
whom Yir. I'lockton hiul managed to 
scrape acquaint.anoe, but his chief con¬ 
stituents were among the great ma.s,ses of 
society that underlie the noble .and tlie 
wealthy. His baits and nets lay reiuly 
for fish of the smallest size also, many 
who could with ditficulty raise the sum 
of £1 llB. (jd., whereliy .a sixteenth share 
of the £-20,000 prize might by two lucky 
turns of the wheel of fortune be gained. 
He caught others by half and even whole 
tickets at various prices. In country 
inns Ylr. Flockton’s ad verti.sements were 
found fastened up among the political 
ballads on the walls of the |)ublic rooms. 
They were often circulateil by the same 
book-hawkers who supplied the vast num¬ 
bers of tracts and verses then published 
on “ The rights of man.” and " Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” mh ocated l)y 
the French Revolutionists and the En¬ 
glish .F.acobins. In every manufacturing 
town and district they came round with 
parcels of goods and jiatterms, and were 
eagerly reiul by workjieojile and masters 
alike. They circulatwl in the servants' 
h ills, even before they were read in the 
parlours and cedar galleries of the 
iges and loidly c.aatles of the land, 
many a poor clergyman dreamed of 
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education for his boys and portions for 
his girls from the result of a lottery 
ticket. 

“ I have called, your ladyship, to bring 
the ten lottery tickets you desired to 
possess. A cheque on your bankers’ will 
pay me for them, and it is my belief that 
you will find that one of them brings you 
the great prize. Perhaps this young 
gentleman would like to take two or 
three, a mere trifle will give him eveiy 
prospect of a large sum, and should your 
ladyship miss it, lie would have a greater 
chance of gaining the prize. YVhat does 
your ladyship say ? Surely you have 
balance at your liaiikers’ sufficient to 
buy fifty tickets, and, in my oiiiniou, the 
wisest people will buy the most; the 
more bought, the greater the chance of 
success.” 

Lady Tryon was for a moment silent. 
She recollected too well that on the 
previous night she had not only lost 
every shilling which she had at her 
bankers’, but a coiisideralile sum aliove 
it; not only that, but she had rai.seil 
large sums at different times of late, 
which if she paid the principal would 
absorb the whole of her property. Should 
she pay her debts of honour, or buy the 
lottery tickets ? Mr. Flockton’s confi¬ 
dent and glowing descriptions decided 
her on the latter course. When she got 
the lottery prize she would satisfy the 
debts she had incurred at cards. She 
took the tickets Mr. Flockton oft'ered, 
giving him a cheque, which left her 
scarcely more than £f)0 at her bankers’. 
Her greatest annoyance arose from her 
thus lieing unable to indulge in gambling 
till the day for drawing the lottery. 
-Mr. Flockton, handing the tickets to her 
hulyship, and buttoning up the cheque, 
took his departure. 

.Scarcely had he gone, when a servant 
entered with an announcement that a 
person of a very suspicious appearance 
desired to see her l.adyship. “1 told him, 
my lady, that you were engaged, but he 
would take no denial.” 

Lady Tryon, who was constitutionally 
brave, and having Harry by her side, 
desired that the man might be shown 
up. He entered the room with a con¬ 
fident air, though perfectly respectful, 
anil presented an official-looking docu¬ 
ment. 

" Why, it’s to summon me to Bow 
.Street police-office for gambling!” e.x- 
claimed Lady Trvoji. “ YVhat is this ? 
Are ladies anil gentlemen not to be 
allowed to amuse themselves if they think 
fit f ” 

" I have nothing to do with that, my 
lady,” answered the man, “1 have de¬ 
livered the summons ; this young gentle¬ 
man and your servant are witness to 
that; the hour is mentioned on the 
pairer. I've done my duty, I wish your 
lartyship good morning.” 

“Fearful impertinence!” exclaimed j 
Latl.y Tryon. “ YVhat is the counti'y 
coming to 1 Ladies of rank to be treated I 
like criminals, and oidered about at the 
pleasure of [lolice magistrates I ” 

Harry wa-s naturally coii.siderably 
annoyed, at the same time he could not 
forget the scene of the previous evening, 
and he had hiuird that some very just 
enactments had lately liecn passeil to jiut 
a sto)) to gambling, both ])ublic and 
jirivate. 

“ I will go instead of you,” he said, “ if 
that will answer.” 

“No, I must go myself,” she said, look¬ 


ing at the pajier through her sjiectacles. 
“le.arful r?/i(>rrtinmce of these people! 
Horrible indignity to be subjected to I ” 

At the time appointed Lidy Tryon 
drove up to the police-office. .Several 
carriages were already tliere, their 
occupants fashionably dressed ladies. 
Lady Tryon recognised them as her 
acquaintances, with whom she had 
played at Lady Buckinghanishire’s. The 
gentleman who had acted .as n-r/uirier, 
and kept the faro-table, was among them. 
They entered together, looking very hot 
and very indignant, 'fhey were accoiu- 
modaterl with seats while the evidence 
was read. The witnes.ses against them 
were two servants, who had been dis¬ 
missed from her ladyship’s service, and 
had taken these means to revenge them¬ 
selves. As these ladies of rank had no 
excuse to ofi'er, and could not deny the 
charge, they were each fined £00, while 
the kee]rer of the table, a gentleman of 
fashion, had to pay £-200 .as a punishment 
for his tramsgression of the law. 

Lady Tryon drove back in even aw-orse 
temper than usual. ’I'he £00 she was to 
lay was the remainder of the balance at 
ler bankers’. .She was now literally 
penniless unless her lottery ticket.s 
should turn up jirizes. The eventful day 
of the drawing was looked forward to, 
not only by her, but by thousands more, 
with intense anxiety. At length it 
arrived. Harry set forth with his grand¬ 
mother in her carriage. The evening 
before she had .sent for the doctor and 
procurer! a quieting potion. In truth 
she required it, for she looked very ill 
and excited. Harry saw her maid, by 
her directions, jiiit into the jaicket of the 
carriage two or three small bottles. 

“I'hey are little draughts which I may 
require, Harry, to keep me up. I .am an 
ohf woman, you know, and niy nenes 
are not as strong as they used to be.” 

They drove on. The crowd increased 
as they proceeded westward towanls 
tluildhall. The great drawing was to 
take place there. 

“We are certain, H.arry, to obtain a 
prize ; if not the £:!0,000 prize, a smaller 
one, at all events, and that will enable 
me to iiurchase a few more tickets for 
another lottery, or to set me up at the 
card-table .again. If I get the £:?0,0<X) 
prize you sliiul have £1,(XX), I will jiromiso 
you, to cut a figure with in town, and 
then to go down and marry pretty Malad 
Everard. Ah, Harry I you are a for¬ 
tunate fellow to have such a kind old 
grandmother as I am, and to be loved by 
such a sweet girl as Maltel. I know your 
secret; she loves you, you rogue, and 
you have only to’ask her and she will 
marry you at once. I can manage her 
father ; he is a goo<l-iiaturcd, easy man, 
and has a great respect for me. ” 

Thus Lady Tryon ran on; but sho 
could not long keep her thoughts fitnu 
the hope of the prize. As they pa-ssed by 
St. Paul’s they found a dense ci-owd: 
every moment it increased. Besides a 
long string of carriages there were num¬ 
berless people on foot: not only those 
who ixissessed tickets, and those who hiul 
ensured them, but the friends of tho 
holders, and also many idlers who came 
to see the drawing, and not a few w ho 
were there to prey on the unwary, anil 
pick their pockets literally and met.a- 
phorically. As much time would have 
fxien lost had tlie carriage atlemntixl to 
reach Guildhall, Liuly 'I'ryon aliglifed in 
Cheapside, and le.aning on the arm of 
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her grandson, walked with eager steps 
towai'ds the renowned hall. Harry telt 
Jier arm tremble as slie liung heavily 
on his, but not a word did she utter. 
All her thoughts and feelings were ab¬ 
sorbed in the prospect of the prize she 
hoped to obtiun. Hsid he known more 
than he did, he would have understood 
how much hung upon it. 


CHAPTER X.—PRIZE OR BLANK. 

A S tliey entered at the farther end of 
the vast hall, where civic fetes and 
feasts were wont to take place, and the 


day. At either end of the table stood a 
man, who with a loud voice cried forth 
the names of the numbers which were 
drawn at each turn of the wheel by the 
Bluecoat boys. 

Lady Tryon pushed her way forward 
in the gallery that slie might be as near 
as possible to the table. Harrv IutaI to 
leave her. He went round into the centre 
space, and stood under the part of the 
gallery where she at lengtli found a seat. 
With trembling hands, Lady Tryon sat 
with tlie numbers of her tickets before 
her. She kept tlmse also whicli she pro¬ 
fessed to give to Harry. As the numbers 
were loudly proclaimed a change came 


j piist. Occasionally, at small intervals 
shouts arose from a small group—-tliey 
luul divided the sixteenth part of a 
ticket among them, and it had tuiuied 
up a prize. They might be seen shaking 
hands and laughing strangely, and run¬ 
ning into each other's arms, as their 
feelings prompted them. Too probably, 
howevei*, tlie greater part of the amount 
would he spent in other tickets, to turn 
up blanks. A young man was there 
standing ne.ar Harry with liaggard coun¬ 
tenance, his eager eye fixed outlie wheels. 
A number was cried out. He gazed at a 
])aper before him and ran out, frantically 
striking his foi*ehead. A pistol-shot was 



Carried out of Guildhall. 


huge figures of Gog and Magog looked 
forth from tlieir pedestals, it was already 
crowded. On either side were • low 
galleries, one devoted to ladies and the 
otlier to gentlemen, while the centre was 
filled witli a mixed multitude of every 
<legree, among whom it was very evident 
that the pickpockets were already*biisy. 
All were looking up towards the farther 
end, where a large stage was erected. In 
the centre was a table, at which sat 
several gruNe personages—the commis¬ 
sioners of the lottery—while on eitlier 
side were two large circular cases or 
wheels, in front of each of wliich stood a 
Bluecoat boy from Christ s Hospital with 
the sleeves of their coats turned up. In 
front of the table were several clert.s en¬ 
gaged in noting the proceedings of the 


over the countenance of the eager spec¬ 
tators. When the tickets turned up 
blanks a look of satisfiiction beamed on 
the faces of all, except the unhappy 
holder of the number; whereas when a 
prize was announced eacli one present 
lelt that his or her cliance was lessened 
of obtaining the wished-for wealth. 
Sometimes a ^roanoi despair succeeded 
the drawing of a number. To purchase 
that nuiubcr yon wretehed man nos been 
hoarding perhaps for months past, 
nearly starving himself and those depen¬ 
dent on him, or may be he has been 
robbing liis employer, intending to repay 
when he should become the possessor of 
the mighty prize which has been the 
dream of hjs midday thoughts and 
nightly slumbers for so many wee:' 


heard outside the hall, but the sound 
scarcelj^ moved one of the eager crowd. 
Hairy afterwards heard that tlie young 
man had shot hini.self, utterly ruined. 
Such lias been the fate of many a man 
after losing his all at a gambling-house. 
Such in reality was the use to whicli the 
Guildhall of London was at tlint time 
put. As the numbers were called out, 
Harry guessed by the expression of Lady 
Tryon’s countenance that one after tlie 
other of those she held in lier Iiand had 
turned up blanks. Even the rouge on 
her cheeks could not conceal the deadly 
pallor which wa.s creeping over her coun¬ 
tenance. Her hands trembled more and 
more. She dropped paper after paper. 
At length she held but one in her hand. 
Sc ’'le hours liad already passed since they 
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entered tlie hall: no wonder that she was 
fatigued. Each time another number 
was called out slie glanced at lier paper. 
And now, in the same indiftcrent voice as 
l>efore, the crier announced another num¬ 
ber. A piercing shriek was heard. 

“The old lady lias fainted !” cried 
some of the females in the gallery near 
her, and Harry saw his granclinother fall¬ 
ing back from her chair. 

“Help! help!” was cried. “8he is 
dying ! ’ 

He inacle his way to tlie gallery and 
lifted lier in his arms Her liead fell 
helplessly down; her hands drooped. 
One liaud still grasped the paper which 
had been declared a blank. Not one of 
those females—mo.st of them ladies of 
rank and supj.)osed sensibility—oflered 
him the slighte.st assistance, 'fheir num¬ 
bers had not yet been di*awn, and tliey 
would not saci'ifice a moment to assist a 
dying fellow-creature even of their own 
station in life. Harry exerted all his 
strength to get Liuly Tryoii out of the 
galh'ry. 

*‘Is there no medical man who will 
assist me ? ’’ he cried out. 

“I will, sir!” exclaimed a somewhat 
foppishly-dres.sed individual, stepping 
forward. 

“Stay 1 beware of liim ! He is a pick¬ 
pocket !'' s;\id a voice neai* him. 

Harry declined the services of the 
stninger. 

No medical man came forward, A 
crowd, however, collected round him, 
and even before Ids eyes he saw tlie 
brooch and chains wldcli his grand¬ 
mother wore torn off and carried away 
by nimble fingers, at which he in vain 
attempted to grasp. “ It matters little,” 
he thouglit; “ slie will never discover her 
loss ” He lioped to be able to carry her 
to her carriage, and a.s tlie crowd at Last 
made way for him lie boro lier along the 
street. Fortunately he soon caught sight 
of the livery of lier coacliman. Sho was 
ilaced in lier carriage, and Harry took 
lis .seat by lier side, telling the coachman 
to stop at the first doctor's shop they 
came to. The carriage .soon stopped in 
front of a window full of bright-colourtHl 
liquid.^, and before Harry had time even 
to gf*t out, a gentleman bustled up to the 
can-iage dooi*. 

“Can I render any profe.ssional assist¬ 
ance]” he asked, looking in. 

“ ^'es I ” exclaimed Harry ; “ wliat can 
be done for tliis lady 1 ” 

“ Will she step out 1 ” a.sked the medical 
practitioner. 

“She is unable, sir,” said Harry. 

“Oh, I l>eg pardon! I wall feel her 
pulse,” was tlie rejoinder. The apothecary 
made a long f.ace. “ Why, do you know, 
sir. the old lady is dead !” he excl.ainied, 
rather offended at Harry having brouglit 
him out to a dead patient. “ I can do 
notliing for her, sir.” 

“Dead!" exclaimed Harry, with a 
feeling of horror. “Are you sure that 
she is dead ? ” 

“ Never was more sure of a fact in my 
life, sir. You can send for her executors 
and the iindertakei- when you get liome. 
That is the only advice I can give 
you." 

Harry told the coacliman to drive on. 

“Hut do I not owe you a fee, .sir, for 
your trouble ?" 

“Oh, no, sir, no: that would be too 
much,” said the apothecary, thinking 
that he had been too plain-spoken with 
the young man, who might possibly be a 


relative of tlie old lady, though he was 
somew hat young to be lier son. 

Harry fortunately recollected Lady 
Tryon's man of business. He sent for 
him, as he did also for Mr. Kyffin. 

“ I will leave you still liere,” said his 
old friend, who came tliat very evening, 
“and when your grandniothei’s affairs 
have l>een arranged you must come to 
my house. I hoi)e that you will find 
yourself left comfortably off. Let me 
entreat you not to be idle, Harry, it is 
the very worst employment a man can 
engage in." 

Harry .«hook his head. 

“I doubt my being well off," he an¬ 
swered. 

“We will hope for the be.st,” said Mr. 
Kyftin. 

Harry luul good reason for hi.s doubts. 
Even before liis gi*audmother's body w;is 
placed ill lier coffin an execution was put 
into the house. Every article in it was 
seized by her creditors, and even after all 
lier property bad been dispo.sed of many 
were still left unpaid. Harry was 
literally destitute. For liimself lie wouhl 
not have felt it so much, but it was a 
cruel thouglit that he mu.st relinquisli all 
Ills liopes of obtaining Mabel. He had, 
however, one firm friend. 

“My dear boy,” said Mr. Kyffin, “tlii.s 
may be, after all, the best thing that 
could have happened to you Hsul your 
grandmother left you well off you might 
liave turned out an idler. I liave suffi¬ 
cient influence, I think, wdth your rela¬ 
tive Mr. Coppinger to obtain a situation 
for you in his house of business. The 
very fact that your unliappy grand¬ 
mother has deceived you and left you 
totally unprovided for will w’eigh greatly 
with him.'^ 

Harry wrote immediately to his great 
uncle, Mr. Coppinger, and other relatives, 
announcing ins grandmothers death. 
The following day the merchant appeared. 
He spoke kindly to Harry, and .seemed 
.satisfied with the way he expressed him¬ 
self 

“I have seen so little of my sister for 
so many years that I know' notliing of 
her aliairs,” he observed, “but from wliat 
you tell me I am afraid that they are not 
m a satisfactory condition.’’ 

Harry, at tliat time, was not aware 
how utterly Ins grandmotlier had ruined 
herself In a very few days, how^ever, 
the merchant discovered that his sistor 
had not left sufficient to pay her debts. 

“However, it cannot be help<(d now^ 
We must have as quiet a funeral as possi¬ 
ble, and the less .said about the matter 
tlie better. 1 am not surpriseil, as I 
heard .something about her habits ; but 
for you I am sorry, Harry. However, 
you are young, and the world is before 
you. If you are dispo.sed to work you 
can make your way, a.s many an honest 
steady man lias done, with fewer abilities 
than you possess, I suspect." 

Harry a.ssiired his uncle that he was 
ready to work, but tbougli he might have 
preferred entering the army or navy, he 
.saw now' clearly that he must attempt 
.some career by wliieh he might maintain 
himself. 

“ Well, Iw’ill talk the matter overwith 
your friend Mr. Kyffin, and he will com¬ 
municate the result to you," said Mr. 
(.’ojijiinger. 

The people of Lynderton were greatly 
disappointed, and eonsidercil that they 
had a riglit to complain of Duly Tryon 


wlien they discovered that she was not 
to be interred in their churchyard with 
the usual pomp and ceremonv of per.son.s 
of lier position. Instead of that, she 
laid to rest in the burying-ground of the- 
parish in which slie died. Still more 
aggriev ed were her creditors when they 
found that they had to accept only five 
shillings in the pound, and that the\- 
might consider themselves very fortunate* 
in obtaining that amount. 

Hoger Kyffin insisted on his youngr 
wnrd coming to live with him, and a«. 
soon as the creditors had taken charge of 
the hou.se, Harry Tryon jiacked up lii& 
small possessions and remov ed to Hamp¬ 
stead. 

“ft is all arranged, Harry,” s,aid Mr. 
Kyffin the following day; “your uncle* 
will receive you as a clerk at a salary of 
£100 a year. It is a very good one, let 
me as.sure you, for a beginner. Many a. 
young man has to pay a large premium to* 
be aclmitted into such a liou.se ; you may 
therefore con.sider yourself espcfually 
fortunate. All you have now to do is to 
be punctual, to ne ready to do every tbing" 
you are required, and to forward to the 
utmo.st of your pow'or your principal.^, 
iiitere.-’t. Exactness is a great thing, and 
above all, rigidly honourable conduct. 
You will not discredit my recouuueiida/- 
tion, Harry, I feel sure of tliat." 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Anotheu Crnious Discovery of Coix.s. 

Since our recent articles <tn old coins were^ 
written, a singular dh*coverv of gold c<»ins- 
has been niatle at Hark Sti*eet, a little village 
on the Honthern iKirders of Hcdfordsliire. A 
man in the ciiiployincnt of Mr. Koff, cari>enter 
and Iniilder, was engaged s]>litting some old 
oak lieaiuK, when in the centre of one t>f 
tlicm lie came upon n cavity out of which 
rolled a mMnlK?r of bright coins. The hole 
had l»een neatly formed, and W'as circular 
in shape, having apparently been drilled 
into the wood, and it was fitted with a plug 
to cmiceal it. On further search being made, 
another hiding-jilacc of the same kind was^ 
found, also containing treasure. The coins, 
which unnibere<l over a hundred, consist of 
nobles, angels, and half-angels, and vary in 
date fiwn the reign of Henry vi. to that of 
Henry Vlll. They are in e.xccllent preserva¬ 
tion. * Some of them bear the figure of .St. 
Michael, others a ship with n cross for a 
mast, and all have l/itin inscriptions uj>on 
tliein. The largest cfiins arc alxuit the size 
of half-a-crown, and the smallest re.seiuble a 
sovereign. It was n(>t quite certain wliere 
the beam in which the treasure was fouml 
came from, a.s Mr. HoH' had recently pulled 
down several old farmliouses and otlier 
buildings in the neighbourhood. 


Ax Old Qi:.vker\s Last Words. 

Richard Allen, who lately pa-ssed away 
in his eighty-f(»nrth year, the day before he 
died saw two little grandnephews who had 
come from tlie north to visit iiim. He sp<»kc ti> 
them about tlio flowers, and then taking thcii 
hands in his. lie said : “ My little Isiys, I am 
very glad to liave .seen you, and just l>efor< 
YOU go I want to tell vou you are not to- 
young to know the love ( IikI in your lieart.'- 
and 1 want you every morning wT.cu V'm- 
wake to sjiy, ‘(Jod loves me,’ ‘Jc.sns love> 
me.'” The little boys then ^^Hng a verse of a 
liymn to the old man, nml hade liitii farewell. 
Mr. Allen was one of the tlepulation to the 
Queen in who presented lier .Majostv 

willi the addr<*ss from 17,000 Irish women, 
praying for the abolition of slavery in the 
We.st Iiidiei. 
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AN ARTICLE ON A CHILLY SUBJECT. 




Bv THE AutHOK op 


‘Some of Oue Fei.lom’s,” etc. 


lyrow that the Imi- M-inter and cdld siirinc- 
itl have fairlv departed to'inaho «'iv f " 
fliimmer, we may venture to tell \,nr'stor''v 

ifremleR 

Some hoys .are more su.sceptililo to cold 

tiorT '’inTl' ' '‘i" proposi- 

tion. In a lai^^e sclinol, hoM'ever, inaindual 

E account very 

or a sin'l; f“• *•■‘'■-'8 appetite 

E. «i '^anie (inanVity of 

food, t hetherhe be tall or .abort he has to 
aila])t hiniselt to the .same..sized bed in a 

“eddckyr"- ‘‘ 

liarivddMlf *8l>ool” wa.s of a pecu- 
Ste • ‘ernperament. His name, ajjpro- 

Sj>ro,Hed out.imo dnlblai;s.''‘ld^ n^o^f 
“o thitit^n"‘'’"'‘’.'‘"‘\ ehattered 

There were two laroe fireplace.^ in the bi<r 
Sr'an o ^'‘"^",4-.like Fish conia 

bumimr fori. 1 «■ «"‘ell "I 

conld^*t’sten fl"'"®*’ ■ ” ™“‘ Ite 

ura on t stand the pam any longer. 

niiton™°“";l’(“’‘“‘'’'®"’8‘'‘^f“rall of ns to 
f^hTt H “J*®'' '’t^akfast; to poor 
ever , f ''a'i one wiv, l!ow- 

in- }nJ ” the miaerv of it. Vv’atch- 

ho't c«I'imo "''P «™allred- 

sliake « , anH 'yPtelt l>e would then 

effect3v P*'t«"'anned it prettv 

Xn tIm J " f ye'-.V awkward, however 
into the leather 

then I m nothing for it 

ashes. ®'"a^inng it and shaking out the 

diftSed"bv''H™.™''’r *""8 ohiefly I 

y those of chilly ternjieraments. | 


There is no doubt that the .sheets were terribi v 
cold. Fish couhi not undre.ss and insinuate 
J'iJjnnelf between them without due prepara. 

One of his dodges was to heat in the flame 
ot the gas a smooth stone which he would 
then wrap in a sock and use as a hotwater- 
bottle. One mglit, unfortunately, the stone 
was heated overmuch and burnt through the 
sock and sheet. This led to inquiries and a 
row, “ eventuating ” in the practice being for. 
bidden. ° 

But Fi.sh did not despair. He invented a 
new- plan. M hen half undressed he pushed 
lus head between the slieets and breathed 


1 -fi '•’°P“'S ‘i‘>s "-ay to fill 

o see, and hear, so to speak. It was a 
thmisand pities it did not answer well 
However, he was far from having exhausted 

Ihe tnnT'Vf "^f- d P’"" *“ double 

-he iop ihjlf ot the upper bedclothes over the 
lower half pull the bolster and pillows to the 
centie of the bed and sleep in the lower half 
with a double a lowance of bedclothiiK^ over 
hull. This would have answered e.xceffently 
had hp been able to insure himself against: 
cramp. Hut he found that he could not sleen 
curled up into three feet of space, and re- 
lumantly load to resume his normal po.sition 

on tbr'l'i®! P*'*"- clothes 

on tile bed-coat, trousers, and everything 

One night it was bitterly cold, and lie went 
so far as to idaee the strip of carpet at his 
lwd.sido on the summit of all. This amused 
the fellows in the same room, and entering 
mto the joke they juled his stool on the topt 
tool cno'l 11 '“ ‘■"liar, .sponge, everything 
1 1 ^ 1 ^™;;', ";:?;..“''*""- ^-^^lay trauquiny,. 

As usually happens in .such cases, some- 

lung unexpecte.flv called the house nSer 

into the neighboiirliood. There was no time 

roonf ‘>8 eu'ered the 

Explanation was rmiuested and given. 

him 1 ot 1 "'8‘8d out to 

him, blit httle did lie reck ot that when the 

I ‘’8.y that Mr. 

fn teebedinhitem" -other blanket 
So tlie niiaerjible Fish scraped throufdi that 
\\inter better than usua], and spring came 
lound in due course, as it usually (Joes. 

H. M. p. 
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By AN Old Eton Boy. 
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. PART ir 

- Itit^Pernintljl^f ^'”8 specimen of 1 

stored in igS of ^‘.was begun to be re- I 

««8-l tip whh -d it s no^v 

jvest for tlie boJ » ^^ning east and 

behind, the li'j*’" V.' ® i”''^*‘8 t>a.sters 

btokingdmvnJlL stalls 

The accoiiimorlsif " 8"'b 

hundred bovs Ji*bout five 
f snialler, and attendin'^ service at 

porary Chanel 1*8 hoped only teiii- 

Uue.^ “’‘i’®' 8f ease at the bot tom of Keate's 


THE SCHOOL AND ITS SURROUNDINGS [cOitilllfCiJ). 


Tlie roof of the Chapel is of decorated oak, 
Henry s intention of erecting a stone roof 
as in tlie Cainbrid^^e editioe never liaN'in<' 
been carried out, either for want of time” 
or perhaps, as some say, because it was dia- 
covered that the walls would not bear the 
weight. Tlic seven windows on each side 
are all filled with stained glass, mo.st of 
tliom at the expense of the late Rev. John 
AVilder, Fellow of the College; and the east 
window M'as filled by subscription among 
the boys themselves. 


On the left side at the farther end is a little 
chantry built by Provost Lupton, and cim- 
^iining his tomb, liis rebiL^, a tun with the 
letters lup being over the iloor. Amongst 
other jiersons of note buried in the Cha])el are 
the Lord Grey de Wilton of Henry vill.'s 
time ; Bi.shop Longlaud, his confessor; Fro¬ 
wsts Wotton, Murray, Rous, Alle>stree, and 
Hawtrey ; and tlie Aiarquis of Wellesley. 

Weston’s Yard, lying to the north of the 
School Yard, and en tered from i 11 hrougdi Lower 
School j)assage, contains the more motleru 
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Tiart of tfie College proper, the so-called New 
iiuildin^^, coDsisting of the iiiaiD eetraDce to 
tiie Provost 8 Lod^, the newer sleemng and 
living rooms of the Collegers, and tlie Boys’ 
Librarj', which occupy the entire east side of 
tlie yartl- These buildings, and especially 
the Boys’ Library, a deligiitfully quiet room 
and well suited lor the purposes for which it 
was intended, were in a ^eat measure the 
outcome of tl»e desires of the late Prince Con¬ 
sort, who took a lively interest in the im¬ 
provement in every way of the condition of 
the boys. The library possesses a fair collec¬ 
tion of standard works, and the w’ell-known 
set of Delphin classics, presented to the 8cho<d 
by George in. The liooks, however, are 
destined‘to be removed, and the room itself 
changed from its original purjwse, the sj)ace 
occupied by it l)eing required for the further 
enlargement of the accommodation for the 
Collegers. 

On the other side of Weston's Yard are the 
private residence of the Head-master, and one 
of the oldest of the Ojjpidans' boarding¬ 
houses, picturesque old buildings l)oth of 
them, but also at present threatened with 
destniction if the modem schemes for “ im¬ 
provement ” are carried out 

The New Schools, of which the last portion 
was only finished so recently as 1878, stand 
on the opposite side of the Slough Koad, sur¬ 
rounded i)y an iron railing, and having in 
the open yard in front of them a large cannon 
which was captured from the Russiaas in the 
Crimean War. They are built of red brick 
faced with white stone, and are divided into 
and suitably fumishc^l as commodious class¬ 
rooms for the various divisions of the school. 
So far as practical purposes go, witliout any 
regard for sentiment, tncy are well adapted 
to the ends for which they were inteniled. 
At the summit of one of the towers which 
form part of the building is the school Ob¬ 
servatory, an institution not very extensively 
used until of later years scicn^ of various 
sorte has been more vigorously taken up as 
part of the school curriculum. 

The rest of the school buildings comprise 
the old mathematical schools, now converted 
into a sort of general scientific museum, the 
lal)oratory, and Fourth Form chapel, all of 
which are situate at the bottom of Keate’s 


Lane. None of these, however, pre.sent any 
very great attractions of interest, architec¬ 
tural or otherwise, an<l further description of 
them is tlierefore needless. 

The Oppidan domain forms quite a little 
town in itself, there being some thirty houses 
in ail, occupying the whole of the opixisite 
side of the street to “the Avail,” together 
with the varioiLS arteries, so to speak, branch- ! 
ing away to the right or the lert of it, until ^ 
it comes to Barnes Pool Bridge, the boundary | 
between the school precincts and the town, ; 
and beyond which no Eton boy is allowed to 

1 )ass unless in full dress of high hat and ■ 
)lack coat or jacket, as the case may be. I 
One of the houses in the main street was 
once the M'ell-known Christopher Inn, the ' 
old galleries and staircases round the court 
still remaining. In Gasworks Lane and 
Keate’s Lane, the two princijial branch 
streets, there are also some very old houses, 
notably the Manor House in the former, 
and in the latter Evans’s and l)r. Keate’s 
house, from which indeed the lane takes its 
n;^me. 

No description of Eton and its surround¬ 
ings would lie complete without some allu¬ 
sion to the playing-fields, beloved by every 
Etonian and certainly to l)e coveted by any 
school for tlie advantaged they present for 
the prosecution of all games of Itoyish prowe.ss. 
Generations of l>oys have playe<l here, and 
no matter what the enthusia.st for l)ook learn¬ 
ing pure and simple can urge to the contrary, 
the sajnng of the Duke of Wellinj'ton, whether 
truly reported or not, that the liattle of 
Waterloo was A'on in the Eton ]»la>nng-fiel<ls, 
is certainly an excellent comment, on the 
value of an Eton training, out of as well as in 
school. 

A gate on the northern side of Weston’s 
Yard leads into the first in tlie succession of 
the playing-fields, known officially, for rea¬ 
sons unknown, as the Upi>er and Lower 
Shooting Fields, the boj's’ own name for 
this first field being Upper Sixjienny. It is 
divided from the Slough lioad by a high wall, | 
which is the principal adjunct to that i 
specialty of Eton sports, the \Vall Game, of i 
which more hereafter. A stone in the wall j 
near one end of it marks the place where’a ! 
boy was killed in a fight about the beginning j 


of this century, this having l»een the 8])ot 
then set aside for the decision of disputes by 
battle. 

A broad footpath leads past Upper Six¬ 
penny with a narrower strip of gra.ss on the 
other side of it running away U) the river, 
which is generally peopled in the summer by 
such quieter members of the scIhkjI as seek 
their enjoyment in tlie pursuit of the “ gentle 
craft.” 

On the right we have Sixth Form Bench 
and on the left Fellows’ Pond, where the 
ancient religious occui>ants of the foundation 
used to keep their stores of fish for fasting 
purposes; and passing over Sheep’s Bridge we 
come to the pleasant e^anse of groun<l 
known as Upper Club. This is the scene 
in the summer of the school matches ; a 
fashionable match with all its attendant 
surroundings of smartly-dressed visitors from 
Wimisor or even from London, together 
Avith the greater part of the Ixiys tlieimselves, 
who regard it as a kind of duty to bring out 
their ruga and place them in advantageous 
spots underneath the elm-trees, in order to 
encourage their representatives in the field 
itself, forming a picture worthy of the i>encil 
or brush of any artist of Englisk ^eure. 

Middle Club stretches away to the Datchet 
Lane, a stile at the end of the i>ath termi¬ 
nating the College territory in this direction, 
so far as the boys tlieuLsefves are interested 
in it. 

On the other side of the road to Upper 
Sixpenny is the large field technically known 
as the “ Timbrells,” a corruption of the origi¬ 
nal name “ TimlierhalU,” it ha\'ing Ijeen the 
place Avhere the tiinlssr for the building was 
stored at the time of the foundation of the 
College. The more commonly used name 
for it amongst the boys is Sixj>eDny, and it 
the resort in summer afternoons of the chief 
of the lower boy cricket clul>s, as Avell as the 
j place where the house “nets” stand. In 
j the summer eA'enings “after six” it be- 
I comes a sort of general rendezA'ous for the 
j whole of the cricketing conimunity of the 
1 school, and then the erratic and a])pareBtly 
I entirely unorganised flldit of l^alls in every 
I sort of direction, and at every sort of 
! altitude, are enough to strike wonder, 

I if indeed not terror, into the heart of any 
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Interior of the Chapel. 


stranger who has not been brought up to the 
sight from his boyhood. 

Jn the winter schooltime Sixpenny becomes 
“the Field,” where the great foreign foot¬ 
ball matches are played, as well as the 
matches for the House football cup. The New 
Fives’ Courts, which are most plentifully used 
during the Lent schooltime, stand in one 
comer of the fiehl; they were originally ten 
in number, but in 187^9 a movement was 


started by which several of the Houses sub- i 
I scribed towards their increase. The Old | 
I Fives’ Courts stand farther away from the ; 
! school, down the Eton Wick Road. Eton | 
Fives' Couita, it may be noticed here, are i 
built in a manner peculiar to themselves, the 
pattern being adopted from the buttress at 
the bottom of the steps leading up to the 
north door of the Cliaijel, where the ganie 
was originally played in the early days of the 


school, and this pattern has been rigidly 
adhered to in all subsei^uent constructions of 
courts. 

The Brocas and the various bathing-places 
used by tlie school, although belonging to it, 
can lianlly l)e included under the heading 
of its immediate surroundings, so a notice or 
them will be reserved for elsewliere. 

{To be continued.) 



BuTTERFiNr.ER.s took to crfcket, 

Purchased gloves, and pads, and bat, 
Took his station at the wicket, 

Did not score .success at that. 


Seized the ball and started bowling, 

Bowled five “ wides ” and one “ no liall,’* 
Captain roared, his eye.Kalls rolliii", 

“ This will never do at all.' 


Next in “ Longstop’s ” place he figured, 
“ J3yes ” were counted by the score, 
l/ookere-on all smiletl and sniggere<l, 
But his captain’s heart wa.s sore. 
Where to put him wa« the (piestion 
That did much ])erplexion yield. 

In tlie place where be might best shun 
Having antj balls to field. 

“ Try ‘ I.(Ongleg ’; ” but not a fraction 
Was he better than liefore ; 

Drove his captain to distraction, 

Made Ilia heart ten times more sore. 
As a last rc.source he placed him 

** Point,” and blew him up .sky higli, 
Sai<l he’d hitherto disgraced him, 

Let each ball that came go by. 

Butterfingers felt contrition. 

Took his place with sad dispatch, 

And in this liis new position 

Promptly mulled and mi.sscd a catch. 
Ch ! the yell liia earn that greeted, 
Trembled he in every limb. 

Gladly would be have retreated, 

All before him seemed to swim. 

Once again (lie l>atsinan smiting, 
Straight to him the leather fiew, 

He, his sliaken powers uniting, 

Clutched it, ny, and licld it too. 

Oh ! the niad’ning joy that thrille«l him, 
Now his former Hiiiw seemed small; 
But, all me ! it almost killeil him 
NN’heu the umpire cried “ No-ball! ^ 

SaMEUYlLLE (illlNKV 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BOYS. 


JlY Cait'ain \Y. d?: AV. Abney, n.E., f.r. 



T here Is nathinj^ so j>loji.sant as some fine 
iiiornini; in spring; or suinujer to trudge 
alonj' some country roiul, camera over tlie 
l>{U'k, and more j)articularly in eomi>any witli 
some kind.re<l spirit, in search of a pretty | 
liit to photogmph. The way.side pond, for | 
instance, with its usual concomitants of | 
weed and cart tracks, will often furnish a ; 
delightful subject for the camera ; or, again, i 
a .slowly lane with the play of light and sliade ' 
over an otherwise unjmotographic road may 
give a cajutal pictiire. 

There Ls, in fact, hcarcely a road along 
which some bit may not l)e selected; but in 
order to choose ellectively s(une training is 
generally re<juisite. I never take a walk 
myself witljout noticing what bit would make 
a view, an<l I always make a note as to ' 
the Iioiir at which it will proliably l>e l»est j 
lighted. If practk'ahle I select that hour on , 
some suitable day, and impres.s the picture, 
alrea<ly mentally imwlc, u]m)ii- tiifi photo- | 
graphic plate. Don't let fuv readers think 
that Swi.ss or Welsli scenery is necessary to , 
make a pleasing picture ; it is the “bit” whicli 
Ls often the most effective in jdiotography. 

Now one ixjint to rememlter is that as a rule 
every nhotograpli should jxfsscss a decent fore- 
gronmt. Objects wliich are near the camera, 
say twenty feet from if. help to give an idea of 
the dze oj tlic more distant ones, and for that 
'•n ‘^ome near objects, hut select<‘d so as [ 
over|»o\ver the picture, sliould almost i 


III.—EXPOSINT. THE PLATE. 

invariably form part of it. Then, loo, that | 
foreg:round should l)e broken uj) as far as ; 
jM>ssilj!e, and not l)e one smooth and evenly ! 
ligdited mass, as, for instan^'e, a liedgerow ! 
uul»rokcn by shadows or trees falling across 
it, or by some waggon or figures judiciously I 
jdaecd. In regard to these last, never place ! 
your figures to look too large, ujiles.s you ' 
are making a picture of tlie figures them- ' 
.selves. I 

It would 1)6 out of place here, even 
were it ]M>ssil»!o, to enter into 4leiuils of I 
how’ exactly to choose a picture. V\ hen • 
the eye is pleased with the irhole of the j 
view us seen on the focu.sing screen, it ; 
will probably Ixj fairly artistic after some I 
little exi>erience has been gained in eye | 
education, and when the translation of colour ' 
iuto black and white lias Iieconie almost a j 
second nature. Now’ supiM>se a view has ’ 
been chosen; I wish to show' how the | 
plain, practi<‘al part of the work sliould bo j 
carried 4)ut. AVe will suppeme tlie camera | 
to be on its legs and ready for work, and that j 
the lens is iMunting in the projier direction, j 
The dark cloth is placeil over the camera ! 
and over the hea<l, and the picture is seen \ 
u])side-dowii on the focusing .screen, the 
reason for which it is hardly opportune to | 
enter into. The rack tif tlie camera is moved | 
(the lens being without a stop) till .some part: 
of tlie picture apjiears shar]i, or “in focus.” ! 
A stop of medium o{)ening is then inserted ! 
and the image mode as sharp aa pos-nible. j 
It will usually liappen tliat a medium stop j 
still allows some part to ap|)ear “ out of focus.” j 
If it does, tiien keep inserting smaller and ; 
smaller stops till a sharp fociLs all over the ! 
screen is obtained. It Ls better to use too ^ 
small a stop than too large a one. The un- i 
necessarily small stop makes the picture un- 
nece.ssarilv sharp, out that is a goo<! fault 
—if a fault can he good. The next point is 
to form a judgment of the necessary exjxisure. 
One golilen rule to rememl)er is not to give 
too brief an exposure, particularly when near 
treas form part of the picture, as there are 
alwavs some very deep shadows in them - 
wliich are verj' slow' in impressing the plio- i 
tograpiiic plate. ' 

>Vith a gmxl gelatine plate and on a fine ' 
day, with the Hmallc.Ht stop usually supplieii 
with most lenses, if the view lie not shut in by 
treas, from two to five seconds iiiav be given. 
The plate would probably do witli le.ss, hut 
the evil ell'ect of a too prolonged exjHisurecan j 
1)6 mitigated in developing the plate, a.s will i 
1)6 shown licreafter. Anvhow% a judgment! 
must l»e formeil as to the len^h of exjMisure 
req^iiired, and that should T>e acted upon, I 
erring if anything on the side of over-expos- ; 
ing. The slide is carefully placed in the i 
groove ma«le for it, and then the surface of the I 

f ilate in all well-made cameras will l)e al)so- | 
ntely in the same plane as the CTound surface i 
of the focusing screen. In other wonls, tlie I 
])icturc will lie in focus on the plate it.self when i 
the front of the slide is withdrawn. Next t 
see that the slide is secure<l against moving | 
out of its gr(M)vc when its front is with- | 
<lrawn. There is usually a catch jdaceil on 
the side of the c*amera to ]irevent such [ 
occurrence. The cap is next j»lace<l on 
the lens, and the f^suising cloth wrap|>ed ' 
round tlie wliole of tlie camera, except of ' 
course the lens. The front of the slide is ! 
witlidrawn by one hand placerl Ixmeaih the • 
cloth, the other hand steadying the camera I 
whilst the ])ull is taking place. [ 

When tlie photographer sees that his pic- t 
ture is at rest, and no part of it moving, the ' 
cap is taken off, and atter the jiulgwl expi- * 
sure has Imen given, it is replaced and tlie 
slide closed in the same careful muuner. Hy- 


s. 


the-by, it should l>c recollected that the dark 
.slide should always lie screened from direi^t 
siinliglit, or even any strong light, when 
carried from the slide-l)ox to the camera, or 
I'icc versd. The focusing cloth Ls iLsually 
thrown over it whilst carry ing it to and fro. 

In taking an architectural view’, or an 
interior of a room, l)eside.s choosing a pleasing 
IFoint, tliere are certain precautions to lie 
taken in jdacing the camera which are 
not .so essential in the onlinary* landsca])e 
work wlfieh we have alluded to af>ove. First 
and foremost, the swing-l)ack of the camera, 
jvs we have said in a previous article, should 
be vertical, so that tne lines tliat should be 
vertical in the i)icture may not (vinverge. 
If file camera be iLsed quite level, it will l)e 
found that, say, the top of a house will lie 
excluded, wliile there will lie too mucli fore¬ 
ground. In order to include the housetop, 
and to cut ott' jiart of (he uuneoe.ssarv fore¬ 
ground, there are two movements in tlie 
camera wliich can be brought into play. 

First, the lens inav be raLsod, since our 
ideal camera has a rLsing front, and that w ill 
raise the picture on the focusing .screen. If 
what is necessary is included by tliLs arl- 
juHtmeiit nidhiiig further is required ; but 
should it not l)e so the camera miLst be tilted 
a.s well, so that the highc-st parte of tlie 
building w’hicli it may In) wislicd to secure 
will be brought on to the focusing screen. 
It is here that the swing-liac.k is such 
a useful adjunct, for the moment the caraeni. 
is tilted at the same time tlie vertical 
lines of the picture will converge. All 
that is necessary to cure tliis delect is to 
make the swing-^ck absolutely plumb. The 
vertical lines of the building will tlien re¬ 
main parallel, and not sbow what is to a 
trained eye an cxcrmciating distortion. It 
must, how’ever, })e remeinl)ered that a mucli 
smaller sto}) in'll have to he nnploned in such, 
a errse, since thegroun<l-gla.ss screen Ls moved 
out of its proTier plane. I>et me iiuprc-'s's 
upon the tyro that the use of the swing-hack 
in a ca.se such as de.-*cril)ed must not he for¬ 
gotten. 

A.s rcganls taking ]K)rtraite something 
must be saicl. A great deal may lie done in 
any onlinary and well-lighle<l room. It d<M»A 
not follow, iiowever, l»ecau.se a room may l»c 
well liglited, that therefore it is m'opcrlif 
lighted. There is a great distinction oetweeu 
the tw’o. If any one wishes to try an e.\- 
jieriuient, let him place a sitter near a win¬ 
dow* and try to take a pleasing portrait. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundreil the re- 
.sulting picture will lie most unsatisfactory, 
showing large patches of liglit on tlie part of 
the face on which the light shone and almost 
alisolute blackness on the otJier parts. A 
little thought will show* irluj this is the-case. 

A room, as a nile, is seldom lighted .so 
tliat you can see much close in front of you 
when sitting with your Iwick to the light. 
The W’alls and furniture do not rene<‘t. 
much light to illumine the objects which 
the back sha<les from the light. No doubt 
all my rea4lers have had their jiortraits taken 
in some studio, and w ill have noticed that 
not only is a projior liackground arrangt'iJ, 
but also that tlie photographer places liglit- 
coloured screens in such a wav a.s to refiort • 
some light on the shadow* side of the fac<*. 
A hint should be taken from this, and f*>r 
drawing-room }>ortr.iiture screens shoiil<l Iro 
brouglit into requisition. Dne of the ino>t 
simple is a clothes-horse on which is hung a 
while sheet, and which l>eing while rcHe< is 
the white light from the wintlow. Tiie 
direct light which lightens tlie lace will 
always lie brigliter than that l•eHectcd fn>m 
tlie white .^heet. ThU last should be si> 
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placed as to li^d.ten up the dark side of tlie 
fare or head. If the cainei-a Ix; placed e.vnctiv 
in front of the window and the fare he fullV 
illmninateil ly the li^lit comirio on to it, even 
Ifthe slieet lie used a ideasiii;; portrait will 
not follow. If, however, the arrannenient lie 
somewhat a.s shown in the sketeFi, a oood 
result can be obtained. “ 
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It often happens that in iiortraits taken in 
a room the .slmdows under the evS n^d nos 

arr IbditeL'‘'^avy .shadows 
io«tened, and a more natural look 


; S‘ven in the jirinted pliotOLTaph.' In nor 

I Identv of ™’“r*'‘ '•e"'e'»&ir is to pive 

I t ty.e cm/TT' 1 atudios 

It is the c Istoin to place the head of the .sitter 

m a head-rest, which prevents to a certain 
e.vtent the movement of the head diirin- the 

vid.r’l’'*''?! is a jiiece of apparatus 

1 i.ch, hoiioh useful, we ian scarcyv sum 
, pose a beginner will have at h.and, ind In 
, ■ uch a ease an arm chair or a high-backed 

chair may be brought into reouisitioh, and the 

ead be thus supimrted. j/ake each picture 

atiLt"?’® "‘“I*™:« not let the jiatitmt (for 
patient he or she will be who sits to a novice 
I Iiund m Tihotography) simply stare in tlie 
cainera, ])iit let Iiim or Iier he supposed to he 

elsp"fl,r’"f'f* at sometliing 

^ise tlian the camera. 

will 'i" *0 *'! i‘“'t'kgroiind for the picture. It 
a set t '’ "“'"‘“arvin most cases to have | 

a set haekgronml; hut if it lie, a grev shawl I 
siireatl over another clothes-liorse. and placed | 
hehind the .sitter lint sutlicientjy far awav ! 

fioni him to lie slightly out of focus, will I 
uufi'r'^' l‘”,"®''er, the room itself 

u ill be a Sufheient liackgroniul, all objection- ' 
ably obtrusive and glittering objects Imini^ 
removed from behind the chair. The room 
M a nile, will lie dark coiiijiared to the well- 
lighted figure, and the contrast will suffice to 
make the latter “sfatnl out.” 
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In focusing a portrait, the stop used mav^ 
I ^ "“'ff' ''"'ll"' f"'- 't lundscape ; in her 

1 writ hrT ’ ■?! ^ ’■econimendcd 

I J wc /t.scrf XL'dhoHt ((7(1/ stop at all Thf^ 

' aken""' bnsd ;bem" 

A portrait or group taken out of doors is t 
piece of art at wJiich the tyro feuerallv frioli 
hm prentice hand. Let me "s^v ,It 
fornier IS vep'. difficult to accomplis sa is 
factonly, ,and is m,-c/y a succes.s. A mn 01 
IS often taken, hut no one expects it to lie 

S'oT.T'.lc;.""'' ‘'-iCrcmiRio.’b 

mm: “ c requires a trained eve, and a 

feeling for art which is found in but few who. 

. ay; “Syt’ 

tails on one side of (he sitter, and L reHected 
from tlie wall on the other side. J c'w onh 
the condition^ 

of t le outside of a lioiise vary so much. 

(To be eontidued.) 


THE CASTLES OF SCOTLAND: 
their .story AXD LEGEXI). 
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SeS '^E if ‘f''!^fotiamr, ami 

Imndf Scottish 

over nine ™f^’n i'''" '"■ 

tl-e eastle hhbrn ' ’'"'"b'Sled out of 

vl.ither;„,i ^'-"‘i .aoiongst his mother’s 

after beititr poiuIpI courtyard 

Jri U 7 ” for trea.son. 
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PAHT xir. (coiicl/rdrrl.) 

In a small square room in Edinburgh 
b^tle .lames vi. was born in bstie. Tlie 
window looks over the Grassmarket, ami it 
IS the fourth from the Half-moon liattery in 
the .south-east eorner. Four yeai-s afterw.a'rds 
when the castle was held for tlie iineen liv 
Kirk.aldy of Grange, Hepburn of Wanghton 
toiind shelter within it after his famous ride. 
U hile resting, on the 7th of Septeinlier, at 
watlmate, nineteen miles away, he was recoir- 
nised by four of the king’s partv, wlio resolved 
to take him prisoner. Warned in time, lie 
sprano to his liorM, and tlie four galloped 
alter him in pursuit, otliers joining in on the 
road. His good brown mare keiit the lead 
hoivever. Once he turned and wounded his 
nearest enemy with the only bullet lie had 
i"'t ^''V'f*” liis pursuers threw away their 1 
cloaks, their arms, and even their very sad- 
dles. Siyift and tierce went tlie chase, but I 
all in vain. Kirkaldy saw liim comino, and 
opened the castle gate, and .simt out his ene¬ 
mies just in time. 


seen „n ; . “'e niaim.se 

fame, and was^'i r ^*1® captain 
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“ To the musical heat 
Of her Weariless feet 

The terrible race was run ; 

And the good brown mare 
Showed never n fear 

Till tlie prize, my life, was won,” 


Three years afterwards, in 157.3, came tlie 
siege of the castle l.y Jlortou ami his Englisli 
allies, which ended in the honourable sur¬ 
render of Kirkaldy, forced to vielil by want 
fif water; for the well within‘had dried ini 
during tlie hot summer, and to get water the 
garrison ii.-id to Jet men down h,v rojies over 
the walls on the west side to a'well, which 
was afterw.ai-d.s poisonerl, so that tlie supply 
was entirely cut oil'. 

The strangest siege of Edinhnroh w,a.s 
however, that in 1640, when tlie two old 
comrades, Rnthven ami Leslie, wiio Iiad 
fought side by side under Gmstaviis Adol- 
plm.s, found themselves pitted against each 
oUier, one for the King and one for the • 
Coven.ant. and conducterl their operations as j 
coolly and good-hiimouredly as if tliey were ' 
plajmg a game of chess. 'One of the grim 
curiosities of this siege lias come down to us. j 


It seems that tiie chief Covcn.anters one dny 
' "■■'®''-l'®vty "itliin range of the castle 
„jUns, ,iml I.nlhven, hapjieiiing to hear of it, 
deli berately pointed a cannon at tlie house and 
sent a shot clean through the kitchen walk 
Its VI indage knocking the maid-servant full 
sprawl on to the hllet of veal she was basting 
And tliere is another story of a gnnneron the 
town sn e .'iccepting a wager that lie would 
dismount one of the castle giin-s, and just a.s 
he vvas among having his own gun knocked 
) on the carnage by a shot from the gun he 
I vi.-is amiiim at After a lime I,eslie resolved 
I to mine the .Spur fort and blow it up, but 
Ifntliven, Jieann;T fjie aubterraneau sounch 
shrewd y gne.s.sed vvliat lie was about, ami 
drew oil his iiien. -When Leslie spran" Ids 
I mines and blew up the Sjiur he found he^liad 
gained nothing, for in front of Idm was an 
embankment, making the castle as secure a.< 
ever. At la.st Rnthven was blockaded ami 
starved out, and on the ISth of September 
marched away with Ids eighty men, with very 
nmeh tJie air of a professional oarsman, oil 
the most andcalile tenns with his oiiiionent. 

, After Dunbar the castle underwent a short 
siege froiii Jlonk, and in 1669 there vva.s 
anotlier siege of the semi-friendly order, 
vvlien the Duke of Gordon held out for Kiim 
Janies. It was in the beginning of tliis siege 
tliat Dundee imtonislied tlie people of Edin- 
ouigli bvclimbino up the rock and interview- 
; in.if tii6 (hike at tlie j>o.stern. 
i .(;* *''® “ 1 ''.”;®,®“” Drummond of Balialdie 
i vvilli hfty lliglilanders and fifty Ediiibiipdi 
i nien attempted to rival Randolph liy eliiiHi- 
in^ the rock at trusting? tor Huccesa to 

the tieacuery of a sergeant, \\Iio w.a« to pull 
up ccit.-ii n rope ladders for them. ’Tlie .secret 
y\iXH badly kept, for the townsmen «;athered 
at an inn, and wlien a }>erson in the street 
asked who they were he was blandly told hy 
tiie hostess that tliey were “yonn^ g'entle- 
men having their liair powdered Ixitore tliey 
attacked tliec.ostle ! ” Notwilli.stamlingtliis, 
and even direct information to Jieadiniarters 
that the attack was meditateil, notluiig Avas 
done to prejiare for it, and it Avould have- 
sncceedeff had not the Jaddem proved six feet 
too short and the man wlio maile them been 
a {quarter of an hour late Avitli the longer 



his nearest enemy wljh the only bullet he had left. 
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onea. In the “Forty-five ” the castle was in 
charge of Cleneral Uuest, and he kept it safe 
for Kin!; CJeor‘;e, notwitlistaiidinj; all that 
passed in the city. Of tlie romantic incidents 
of tlie two great Jacobite risings we here say 


nothing. They have been related over and 
over again, and onr policy throughout these 
articles has been to keep to the less-trodden 
byways as much as |)ossible, leaving the 
main roads for other occasion-s. 


And here, for a time at least, we must hidt 
farewell to our wamlering notes on tlie story 
and legend of the Castles of Old Scotland. 

(THE END.) 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 


By Professor HoFFMANy, 

Authorof **JUodem Magic," “ Draioittg-Room Amiuements,” etc., etc. 
XXII.—TRICKS -WITH WATER AND OTHER LIQUIDS—(conffwwcr/). 



THE FISH AND INK TRICK. 

" HIS i.s a less startling 
illusion than the pro¬ 
duction of the bowls 
of lish, but on tlie 
fdher hand it is less 
hackneyed by re- 
lK?ated exhibition. 
Tlie performer brings 
in a glas.s vase like 
nn exaggerated tothly 
tumbler, on a f(K>t and 
with straight sides, an<l 
filled to within an inch 
or less of tlie top, apparently 
with ink. To prove that the 
liquid is really ink, he carele.s.sly takes up a 
playing card from his table, dij)s it into the 
gla.ss, and brings it up again witli the lower 
iialf blackened and dripping. He then an¬ 
nounces tliat by the power of his mystic art 
he projwseH to transform tlie ink in the vase 
into clear water. Throwing a liandkerchief 
or cloth over t!ie vase, he waves Ids wand 
above it, and utters any magical formula he 
pleases, then removes the handkerchief, when 
the vase i.s seen to lie filled with clear water, 
with gold fish swimming in it. 

If it is desired to protluce a still more com¬ 
plete effect, two goolets may lie used, the 
one filled apparently with ink as alx>ve, the 
other with a pale straw-coloured liquid which 
tlie i)erfoniier descrilies as wliisky. To 
prove that it is whi.sky lie ladles out a 
little into a wine-glass, which heliands round 
for inspection, the smell and taste (if any one 
cares to put it to that test) sufficiently’te.sti- 
fying that it is the genuine mountain dew. 
This goblet lieing covered in like manner, a 
double tran.sforniation is found to have taken 
place, for the ink has changed to water and 
tlie w'hisky to ink. 

The secret of the trick is partly chemical 
and mrtiv mechanical. Vase No. 1 is really 
fillecf wltK plain water witli the fish .swim¬ 
ming therein; hut a wdre ring just fitting 
the interior of the glass is inserted level with 
the water, and from this de])ends a black 
silk lining, jnst reaching to the bottom. The 
lining need not go all round the glass, but 
should extend al>out two-thirds round its 
inner circumference. (See Fig. 26.) It will 



the appearance of being filled with ink. In 
■Hutharawing the handkcrcliief, the fingers 
dip down at the hinder edge just far enough 
to nip the iron ring, which is lifted out, carry¬ 
ing the lining with it, witliin the handker¬ 
chief. The general surprise at the sudden 
transfonnation will give the iierfornier ample 
opportunity to drop the wet lining on to his 
scrvante. 

Tlie second vase is chemically jirepared, 
containing water in which enough sulphate 
! of iron has l>cen dissolved to give it a 
j “ whisky ” tint. The jicrfonner is also pro- 
I vided with a small quantity of pyrogallic 
j acid, in crystals, loosely tied up in a little 
piece of muslin or net. This is dropiied into 
I the vase under cover of the handkerchief, and 
I will in a very short time change the liquid to 
a jet black, with all the apiiearanco of ink. As 
a minute or two must elai)se in order to give 
the reagent time to do its work completely, 
this vase should be the first to 1)0 covered 
' and the last to lie uncovered, and a little ap- 
' projiriate “ talkee-talkee ” should 1)0 intro- 
, duced lietween the two operations. 

I “Blit,” says tlie acute reailer, “if ya«e 
; No. 1 contained plain water only, how is it 
that it inked the card ? And if vase No. 2 
contained only a dilute solution of sulphate 
of iron, how came it that comi*etent judges 
I pronounced the liquid to lie whisky 1 ” A 
very just oliservation, for in these two points 
consists much of the magic of the trick. The 
cani, wliich we will supjwse to lie a knave 
! of diamonds, i.s i.< reality two knaves of dia* 

; niond.s glued back to back, with the lower 
; half of one of tliem blackened witli ink. The 
I iierformer first shows the card with the un- 
I iilackened side towanls the audience. Hediiw 
; it into the ink, not full-faced, but nearly edge- 
1 ways to the company, and in moving it about 
' in the liquid (a iierfectly natural movement) 
he turns it so as to bring the blackened face 
. foremoJ»t. Tliis carries conviction to the most 
I exacting. The card was dry and unstained ; 

I its Itiwer half is n»w wet and blackened ; 
! erffo, the liquid in the glass is clearly a black 
j liquid, and presumably ink, as stated. 

The proof of tlie liquid in the second va.se 
! being whisky is upon a different principle, 
j The secret lies in the construction of the 
! ladle used, tlie handle of which is hollow, 
I an<l contains a small quantity of genuine 
j whisky. There is a minute hole to allow the 
j liquid to nin out when required into the bowl 
I of the ladle, and another near the top of the 
I handle to admit air. This, when the ladle is 
first brought on, is plugged with a minute 
jiellet of wax, in whicli condition, according 
to a well-known hydrostatic principle, the 
liquid will not How ; but in tlie act of 
apparently dipping out a 8|)oonful from the 
vase this little ^xilletis removed by the linger- 
j nail, and the spirit fortiiwith Hows into the 
j liowl, and ie thence poured into a wine-glass 
for examination. 


[ 


Fig. 26. 

be found that this will give the £:'ts 3, seen 
from the right by gas or caiidie-lighf, 


THE FLYING BOTTLE AND GLASS. 

The effect of tills capital trick is as follows. 
The iierfonner brings forward an ordinary- 
looking black liottle on a small salver, aglass 
tumbler of ordinary size on another salver, 


and a couple of pastelxiard tubes, about » 
foot in length, and oi^n at each end. One of 
these is of such a (fiameter as to go easily 
over tlie Isittlo; the other just so mucli. 
smaller as togo^vithin the firet-named. Some: 
performers have both tubes of the same dia¬ 
meter, but the arrangement above suggested 
is better, not only for convenience in packing, 
but for tlie actual working of the tricK. 

The performer begin.s by introducing hia 
flving bottle and glass, which have the faculty 
of travelling from place to place at will. “ I 
projKise to snow you their iMiwcr in a simple 
but unmistakable wavby making them change 
places before you—tlie bittle appearing in. 
place of the gIa.Hs, and tlio glass in place of 
tlie Iwttle. Let us see, by the way, whether- 
there Ls anything in the bottle.” He picks ujv 
the latter, and yioiirs from it into the tumbler 
water or beer (whicliever he may be in tlie^ 
habit of using), comjiletely filling the glas.s^ 
Then, as if lietliinking himself, he says, “ No, 
that won’t do either. If the glass liegins Hy¬ 
ing alioiit while it is as full as that, we shall 
liave some of the ladies’ dre.s.se.s ajMiilt, and I 
shall ‘^et into trouble. I had lietter put a- 
little liack again.” Accordingly, with the 
aid of a funii^, he pours liack half the liquid 
into the bottle, leaving the gloss consequently 
half full. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ I will ask you to examine these tv. <> 
covers. Tliey are, as you see, mere paper 
tubes, designed to cover the b>ttle and gla.s» 
respectively at first starting on their journey. 
They are as innocent of deception as—a.s I 
am myself, and you can see completely 
fhrougli them. Let us .see whether you wiil 
1xj able to do ns much for my trick. You are- 
satisfied that the covers are empty and un- 
jirepared? Then I will idace one over the 
g]as.s and the other over the Ixittle.” 

He does so accordingly, the larger of the 
two tulxjs Iieingjdaced over the bittleand tlie- 
smaller over the glass. At this point, how- 
ever, he hears, or affects to hear, a whisper to 
the effect that he has made some alteration in. 
the state of things. • “ Wliat did you say? 
lie remarks. “Taken away the glass? Oh, 

' dear no ! I have not taken away the glass. 

‘ Here is the glass, and here Ls the bittle ” (her 
takes off the covers, and a moment later re¬ 
places them), “just as I show'ed you at first. 
Tlie Ixittle and glass will not lie^in tlicir 
travels until I give them leave. Wliat! you 
are still doubtful ? See, here they are ! ” lie 
again lifits each cover abuit two inches only, 
and show's that the bottle and gla.ss are 
still in their original imsitions. “ Now, 
then, I think we may begin. Pi*cstLS3imo !* 
Change ! ” 

He lifts the covers once more ; tlie bottle is- 
found under the cover recently occiipieil by 
tlie glas.s, and the half-filled tumbler in place 
of the bittle. “ No deception, y<*u see, ladie?^ 
and gentlemen. The two articles liave un- 
mislakably changed p]ace.s. Once again I 
will cover them, and again I will order them) 
to change.” He replaces the cover. “Now, 
very slowly this time, jdease, so that every* 
body may see ‘how it's done.’ Change!”' 
Again he lifts the covers, and the two objcctn. 
are found to have returned to their original 
positions. 





Tlie secret lies iu the “ bottle,’' hich Is 
not of glass, as it appears to l)e, but of tin, 
ja]»aune<l bhvck in imitation of glass. In 
reality lliere are tuo bottlc.s, one inside the 
<ather, Orf sliowu in section iu Fig.^7. Tlie 



Fig. 27. 

outer bottle Is a mere shell, o|>en tliroiigliout, 
but the inner is of somewhat more compli- 
cate<l construction. Its lx)ltojn, if one may 
call it so, is only Imlf way down, giving in¬ 
ternal capacity for almost half a pint of liquid, 
and yet leaving room fora tumbler to Ihj con¬ 
cealed below. A sljort tul)e i>asses <lown the 
Ventre of this upper jM>rthin, terminating 
just l>elo\v tlie bottom, and at a lieiglit of 
t>vo inches from the table tliere is in Ijolh 
lifittles ail opening, or liiiger-liole, an inch in 
diameter. 

\V lieu the “ hottle ’* is brought forward the 
“shell” is over the inner Imtlle, ami the latter 
contains a tumblerful of liquid, water or beer, 

the case niayl>e. Within the spaeeat iMittoin 
is an einnty tuiuhlcr. The hnger-holes in 
the two bottles are turned away from the 
•audience, and so ariange<l as ‘to exactly 
corresjxmd. 

When the performer desire.s to pour out 
liquM from the bottle, lie grasps tlie latter 
with the middle Huger piussing through the 
linger-holes, tliereliy not only holding iK.ttle 
and shell together, hut gripping ami pii-king 
up the concealed tmnhler (wliich would other¬ 
wise iKi left on the table) within tliem. Ho 
now lias the ^isil.^le tumbler full, but the 
Ollier is empty, ami it is neces.surv f«jr the 
purposes of the trick that IkuIi ‘tumblers 
.sliouhl look exactly alike. Hence his pre- 
tende<l fear for the ludie.s’ dres.ses, and the 
vouring of lialf tJie liquid hack into the 
iMittle (in reality down through the tiling into 
the eqncealeil tumbler), whi<-h of course it 
half fills. The iK*rformer tlien ]>hices tlic 
larger cover over the Inittlc, and tlie other 
<»ver tlie visihie tumbler a.salrea<ly de.scrilioji. 
His pretence of overhearing an idxservation 
to the cllect that he has removed the tum¬ 
bler is simply to gain a j»retext for again 
removing the covers. In doing so he lightly 
squeezes the larger cover, which, yielding to 
the prassure. carries oft the “shell” bottle 
witliin it. In again n*plar-ing the covers 
lie trans|H)ses them, merely bringing the shell 
hottle over the visible gJjiss. The trick i.s 
now done. Oiuhj more ho raises the two 
covers an inch or two from the table, to 
show apparently that the liottle and glass are 
still ui utatu tfUit. Wlien he desires to sliow 
that the Isittle and glass have changed jdares, 
all h«i has t<i do is to lift the larger cover 
^^ithout pre.s.snre, thereby leavi.Mg tbe shell 
bottle over tbe liitberto A'isible tumbler, 
and to lift tbe smaller covm' with pres- 
sure, thereby^ lifting witli it the otlier 
iHittle, and disclo.sing the tumbler wliich 
ba.s hitherto lieen conc-ealeil licneatli it. 
fo liring them hack he I'cvcrse.s tlie pro- 
after which it is not a very dillicult 
niattcr again t4> transpo.se tlie coven* and re- 
I'Uce the “ shell *’ over the secoml lujttle, 
hen all is in ajiprarance as at limt. nnd the 
'Vers may again U‘ handed for examination. 

(To be continued.) 
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"•, :ither be nniirgj’ warm, you may have diarrhcM 
.•ii.oiig tliciu. lioil the milk anil put cltalk Jii it, and 
a bone-iIU£t, ami be most careful to keep all tbn 

things iu the ruu clean, auil tlie Urinkiiig-water street. 
Keep the latter well out of the suu. 


JUNK. 

THK Poultry Ruk ~Iu a well-doing small poultry, 
t farm—fur by that gniml name we would have 
hoys to designate their fuwler>—everything ought in 
this mouth to ire going on splendidly, It is the most 
Ijlcasant month of ail iu the poultry-run, for the trees 
are alt iu leaf and idford full shade, the air i» neither 
too hot nor too cold, and there are insects of all kinds 
and snails and slugs to boot, to be got by the fowls 
for the gatherbig. ’Well, you will have eggs enough 
now : if nut, soiuethiug radically wrong h the reason, 
and you h.ive made some grave error of fiulgmeut. 
You will have cockerei.s old enough to fatten ami 
kill, and j’ou will he tliinkiiig of preserving eggs for 
winter use. We gjivc instructions in .lune of l.Lst year 
for preserving eggs, ami refer the reader to tlicni 
Now about fattening. The best breeds for this pm- 
pose—i.e., ftir market nnd Uble use .arc crosses, such 
as Ilrahnia-DiirklngK, H.udans, ti.amc iJnrkingH, iJnih- 
Iiia-Malays. etc., and Lang»haii-I>orkiiigs. Fur our 
own table we like a tender Langshan. It Is u most 
niealy fowl, and the flesh on f-lie breast is as white us 
ivory-The chickens you intend to fatten, Uieii, need 
not—indeed, ought not l-o have an uniindteil run 
'they will do best iu these until killed, if f<.r your 
own table. Just feed well thrice a day with balls of 
oatmeal, Hour, bre.ad, and barley-mcaJ, with a little 
suet, the whole draggled—not wetted too much-with 
buttermilk, or sweet milk if you can afford it. (jive 
oats and hnrley whole as well as these balls, wheat, 
etc. \ou cun take up one now- and tlien t.* j-ee huw’ 
they get on for weight and muscle, \^■hen fattened i 
enough, kill them. There is no good, but <jiiite the ( 
reverse, in overdoing it. Get a poulterer or lurni-ser- I 
vant to sliow you the most humane way of killing the 
fowls, as we have known much cruelty practised, uu- i 
wittingly, at this simple oiieration. 

Aufiitier process is to take a four-iiioiith cockerel ^ 
an«i place it in u co<ip with & grating over the floor, 
and feed on lialls of oatmeal and mashed potatoes, 
with a little suet, to which some brown sugar may 
be adiie^l. Kire boiled in milk and bn.wn sugar is 
al.-io very good, or oatmeal and milk. .'^onu•ti^leB 
birds are ciamruetl; wc do not care tu reconmicml tlie 
plan. 

In tliis month of .fune fowls snnietlnips lose their 
feathers. Iu cut opinion this is neaily always the 
rv sult of neglect. Treatment :- -IxMik after your fowl- 
house to begin with. Clean it thoroughly out. and 
whitewash on a fli.e <lfly. Kiiipty the dii?i batli. and 
make a new one ot t^anily rubble, sand, and peat earth 
plentifully rnixeil with sulphur, w hicli is very cheap 
arifl elfettii.il. Ilo not let the fmxl be too stiiniilatiiig. 
mi\ it, and give plenty of chiuige, and pleiitv of green 
foo.l ; a teaspooiiful or two of chlorate of polush may 
be jiiit Iu (he drinking-water, which niu.st be fresh 
every day. Some fowls wilt refuse to drink this 
Then a few grains in water, with the same .jiunlity of 
the bicarbonate of potash, should be poureil «iver tJio 
throats of the ailing t>nea twice a day, nnd flic had 
parts of the skin anointed with equal par'.s of 
leiini ointiiiciit ami vaseline. If you have beun giving 
y out glowing chickona too much fatty sLull, or ri the 


Thk Pigeonry.—C ontinue yourcare and supervisioo 
(•i the loft: as the weather gets wanner tliis must in- 
«I case rather than decrease. Sec that even the fligUU 
a.e clean, and that no extra d.anip or flltU is allowed 
to lie about the floor, for wet and flltli ouly need a 
little waniitli or sunshine to cause spot-ales of disease 
I to germinate and fructify and spread through tlie loft. 

riprinkle good gravel (clean) everywhere about, 

I mixed with the lime from old walls, and see that there 
; is a good supply of salt-cat. I-ist year we recoio- 
nicnded pine sawtiust tliat hud been steeped iu paraffiu 
. oil to he put dry Into the nett-puns, under the ordi¬ 
nary nesting material. This is good. A sprinklins of 
' ^auitas might du equally well; or, us we also said Ust 
, June, the sawdust may bo steeped in strong quassia- 
i water, then dried, nnd then used. All bitter extracts 
have the power of destroying insects. Ily quassla- 
wnter we mean water in which large liandfuls of 
quassia chips have been placed fur aUmt a day befuro 
being used. 

A mlxturoof equal parts of sulphur and mercurial 
oiutnicut maybe cautiously rubbed Into the necks of 
such pigeons as aie troubled with vcnniii. 

Give clean water dully, and if the sun be very strong 
a canvas awning (say Willesdcn, which is also water¬ 
proof) sliould be put over the aviary and allowed to 
hang down a little way in front 
(johuj — This is an expresslve-enm^h terra, 
tliougli it is by no means a scientific one. It nos been 
culled the distcmiicr ol pigeons ; the causes have not 
been well ilclcrmiiied, and the cure is often impos- 
sible. It is a disease of young pigeons ; if very young 
there is little or no hope. Perhaps a few drops 
- -three or four times a day—of laudanum may 
relieve the tliurrlura. iiml codliver-oll might help this, 
but a cure for this disease lias yet to l>e fuiind out. 
(*ur best plan is to emleavour to prevent it by giving 
the parents plenty of wholesome, nouHshiug fooil, and 
keeping all llieir surroundings perfectly in accord¬ 
ance with the golden rules of Hygiene. 

Tub A^ l.vuy, -Have you nursing-cages? if not, get 
them, one nr more, and as soon os possible put the 
binls therein, hanging the cage to bars of parent cage. 
Ihe motlicr may he building again, but time will be 
found to feed the old-young ones. 

Gi>c plenty of nice seed, aud always a mwtvel of 
nice green food. 

Ho not neglect fresh water nor Ih© hath water; and 
if any bird smaller than tlie rest is lieing badly u^, 
remove it, and feed well. 

Insects must l>e looked for and destroyed It is 
sometimes better to turu the mated bir^ into a per¬ 
fectly clean or new c:ige. They are chcsHbuough. 

T'orebjn Zhr./y.—Sunshine is life itself to these, but 
there in.ay be too much of it. Have an aw*niug over 
part of the flight, so that the inmates may choose 
cither sun or shade. Give them a bath, and always 
plenty i>f driuking-water. Tliough we do xmt ap|irovs 
of too much tonic medicine, still a rusty n^l iu Iho 
writer often does real good. Wo talked about imdse- 
rigar.K in la;«t month’s ItoiNOS. It is as well that they 
sliouUI have an aviary .ill to themselves. They do not 
agree well with other birds. 

TiiK HauHITRY. — Keen olecin, and !>pd well. Do 
not foi-g'-t to take out the damp bedding, and rub 
down before you ])Uh iu the clean. Hegiu to make 


































hny: pull grass and stuff wherever you can find ft 
Dry jt lu the Bunshine, and store it for winter use. 

Look out for sl^ ailments. Jind have them sden to 
removing the rabbit to a quarantine hutch. 

restrictions, and 

one thing and another, dogs do not now have all the 
oxei-cise thp- ought to liave. The plan of cliainin- un 
recomnieudod hy Dr. Gordon Stables is sinmle and 
fnv^r ^ stretcherl across a paddock 

say fn.m tlie corner of the kenuol, and on thirtho 

ahont the feeding this 

.^'-lisa^siirsfirsrts 

kstter t.™ toratt‘f t “ '^.21!; 

mo?e pea, “ “nJ sow 

beds bv l^ad. J-oliage plants should be in 

look aVthe S' “voi7,’a ‘ i'*" «"'l 

■doliio so iS'.i- . *?"■" ”““'y “ losso" by 

profit by'thtt ^ ^ window gardens, and 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” MEMORIAE 
TO GORDON. 

(Cmlriliiilwni! received up lo April 12, 1S86.) 

£ 8. d, 

Brouglit forward ., 3o7 
by B. Stuait Murphy 
(ArdroSMn),il; w. E. Blackwood (w.). 

yiidch 20.-Collected by Pei-cival Coode 

^’brLS'v“n : Collected ^ 

y erc> lirigatock (Beyrout), sU 12s. 

1^^“^'°“''^'^'' '>y "’■ S. Sprott(0ro 

J'ed, Is. ; F. G. Eidgewell 
"■■G-JonesdVey- 

llareh 30.-Colle;toI Wai'ler jV-raylo; 

(^ndon.s.), Ss. 3d.: Collected by Wnf .« 

PHiietritt^"'!""' “"■ "■; 

r,idett (Wreibain Cross), 2 , 

““;Vf'-Co"'=cted by H. M. Edward! 
v.r. Sil- ; C. B. B. 

Is ■ ton ‘i’ 2' ’ **■ *■ (bondon, N.), 

April’s^lw ^ C™>Pb‘itor S., :2s, (id. 

T«i , “■ (^^bdon, S.E.), Is. Od • 

T le^pbist (j(„,.p,,t,,)^ ^ : 

Collet a (Bnllygawlcy), 3s. (id.; 

^netted by w. .MoUisou (Aberdeen), 

(WrmingSIa)^/ 

AprilC-Zumnim^t Buoy i'. ;; •■ “ 

PercvT^’ (•lelinshore), 5s.; 

J. ^iorf^iB Anthony (St. Ives), Cs. 
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(£oTO 5 jronbem‘e. 

'^' the YLrwelVoT Y ‘’’“i """'bor puldiabed in 

see bow to et the S o '’' y^'rr J’ou will 

parts. 2 The li?r ‘ J®*'””* Bie monthly 

parts. ■ “ yolunies ai-e obtainable ui 

I 0f’BrbtBrBlrds'was"ln fii coloured plate 

''pr?nb"'lYur’iinly'^iav tS'If "“"’''ors are all out of 
tor a secondfmid copy. 

posts should be ad- 
way y^w lb t"rw„°rl!''“ “‘'Pbriiiten.lent of the rail- 
froL'the tta'e-tabi; ^et his name 

"'fo?you?sY^v« " '"''‘""b and refer 

for three h„L"" eol.soy of them post-free 
M^aSmstlrEow.”" W'-ion to Mr. Tarn, 

^■givefrH;e‘lL?S%°,", Cybrn'istles were duly 
SllUn print. ^ '’“'““b, and are 

'^ Imlf'a Mmid n? Binperbread pudding crumble 
miv M ?w i n I'f guigerliread into a ffasiu, aud 
nuN It with half a pound of floirr. Then stir in m 1 
ounce of treacle, an ounce of sugar, aud two ounces 

milk'‘Sndldd u'nn“a ““lil >>“»-“-Pl»t of 
M lYlfo Inl? It after five minutes'constant bMtini; 

houre';Srd'’a haH.'™“°''‘''’ ^’■■■“’oat two 

'ertisenient and probably please all parties wbre 
you certainly would not do if you were to’hire a 
mid" "'® ^bbat makers, such as Gaynne 

and Co., of Hammoremitb; Simp.wn aud Co of 
Buulieo ; Blundell, of Liuiehouse, etc. ’’ 

E D. P. 0.—You should tan the sails with catechu In 
iJ,',P'“PS‘'^',b" bf fourteen pounds to shy gallon, of 
water. Boil the mixture until the catechu Is dis- 
fo *b^ the sails soak in it for twenty- 

id Mii'TY lY " *'b" you take them out 

of the solution spread them flat, and give them a 
good mopping to equalise the stain. I'he ochre Ynd 
i’uiYt °‘lwould crack and peel ott, and riiatc your 
sails too hea\'y to handle or stow. 

obtain foil particulai-s on .appli- 
fiorst ‘lirect 


April 12 -tolleet Y ' (•■'ohord), Is. .. 
(UssatMutahl ."'■ 

Carried forward 
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fb/we how thaSoimY’ *a'‘ '“P ‘h's Fund, 

Some heln readers will try to render at 

*“bhl rather Sve TaH. Many doubtleL 

Mni °“‘“™: mid U ‘bbineelves than collect 

?f sc!,ding “-“b* ‘eaior would only make a 
fea)wed would enabK “"'ount thus 

J!'’"hyof the Bor e nw„‘S'°"''‘'“®ordou Memorial 
‘hoiisana,^ the ten, We trust that the 

hive not yet takn, ,,o of "our boys" who 

had ^bidd also be irlml^wb.u’b^^'* bo how. 

SI Ui-d, over three boUectors who have 

with the ainoun?emS'‘“.'*'P“’'‘ ’'bb'"'" them, to- 
,uil .so aave „ the treidd” pb^bil. “* soon a, possible, 
e,ra" ‘btils can alw" l\"A!’b',"ib‘'i"P,thcm'hy post! 

'>e i2ave tlip'rnJ^i^ ^ needed. In evoiy 
Card returned to us- 


E. O. B._If you must bo a fanner, the only chance of 
success wmuld seem to be abroad. Wherever'you 
go you will have to work hmd ; and, what is more 
nYd!."’*' '’f ''"'‘h® *“ ybht ilolng so, for it would 

be disgraceful for you to do otherwise. If you have 
a trade ready to hand you would he better^advised 
to stay where you are. auwseu 

E. M. Bkowji,—You should get some person of staiid- 
1 bb ybPT minister, or a tradesman of repute, 
to explain matters to the company. It does not 
seem just to flue you for other people's carelMs- 
ness. Your case reminds us of that of the American 
biidge-keeper who was ruined by the mechanical 
.1 ‘ "w “‘I '■'ght," said he, ■■ till they put 
that spring-plate in the footway to take count of 
the nnmber that passed over it. Waal, the first two 
days I got along all square; but on the third day 
there trotted over the bridge a big Newfoundland 
dog, who went and sat on that there plate and 
began to ^mteh himself. And he scratched like ' 
*’b,'“''b. ■ could get across to start him 
olf, that anhnlle, sir. I do assure you, had scratched I 
doilo'rBl” hundred and thirty-nine i 

^bb b""'b t'Ptb- S. The value 
or the Btakes vanes with the nuinhcr of entries 
Some years three hundred horses would be entered 
some years not half so mmiy. It used to be the 
custom to enter every likely horse ns soon as he was 
horn hut that is not so now. In 1870 the Derby was 
worth k7,025. in ISSO it had fallen to £6,375, in 1881 
Ihi'PV n’ *A,02fl, m 18S2 it fell to £4,775, and it Is 
still falling Horse-mciiig in this conntiy is going 
fast down hill-nnd a good job too. The decline Is 
almost directly proportionate to the growth of cricket 
and athletic sports. 

A SlKrHANic.—Articles on iiolfsliing woodwork were 
given ill the June p.irt for 1883. 

TORONTO.vfAN.-The Biniplest wny to frost glass is to 
dip a piece of inarldu on wet, slmrp sand, and rub 
the glass over with it. If the glass is romul double 
up Jt piece of tin. If you wish the frosting to i.e 
flue, finish with emery. You can use fluoric acid : 
hut it IS nasty stuif to have to do with. 

A AIarinr Knginker.—Y oiir best pl.an would be to 
take aw.ilk to St. Katharine’s Docks and infiuire.at 
the Alerciuitile Marino OiJice. The pav of a third 
engineer varies from £8 to £12 lOs. per month. 

G. MAcriii;R.soN (Saratoga Springs, S. Y'.).—There jo-c 
no bonks now on ftilo except secomflmiid. Vmi 
might get I/)gaii's “.Scottish Gnel” or Skene’s 
“Celtic Scotland,*’ or Mclan’s •' Clans,” or Alaclcay’s 
‘ Clans,*' by advertising. 


Eton.—W e are afmid that we cannot suggest an im. 
provenieut on tlie barbarism to which allude 
You can try stabbing with a steel pen dinned in 
strong o.vnllc acid, if Joii like, and If jYu eau Mum 
iut the ™ net while lou get 

a'rtnffv your preparations. If he i 


.. fT- *inaecis fu .Nos. 27 and 28 and 
f IVo in Jfol. 9 and 10 , English collec- 

tors use rounded sctting*board8, and leave the 

oefst? entomo¬ 

logists use flat boards, and run the pin throuuh tho 
body almost us far as ilie head. "‘rougn me 


TO OCR DOG ^SOP. 

Is there for dogs a paradise— 

An ultimate i-epose, 

A posthumous celestial bliss 
beyond all canine woes ; 

Where ne'er is thrown contention’s bone 
And mongrel quarrels cease ; 

W’hcre chain and collar are unknown, 
^'o^ broomsticks break the peace ? ’ 

If such there be thy title's clear, 

Rig vEsop is all right; 

Let no distrust, no lingering fear 
The glowing prospect blight. 

I would my conscience were as thine. 

To retrogade In thought— 

A long, long life without design, 

Of wrong to creature fraught. 

No maiden in her mood of love 
Sucli ghuices could convey, 

No tender lamb or cooing dove 
Could finer traits display. 

\\ ith everything that breathes around-^ 
Jliin, woman, bird, or beast— 

In hiuinony Ills life is found 
At peace with e'en the least. 


The old black cat her kittens left 
Confiding in hia care ; 

The liomeless dog of food bereft 
His meal could freely share ; 

The children on his back could ride, 
The magpie bite his tail— 

And yet his temper all defied, 

'Twas never known to fait 

Postadamite perfection here 
Theology denies. 

It waits us in a higher sphere, 

A realm beyond the skies : 

The goal which man can never pass 
Dog.nnture may attain ; 

I cull thee perfect in thy class— 

A dog without a stain. 












SPECIAL NOTICE. 


This yeavy os far several years past, ipc 
purpose usuinrj a 


of the Boy’s Own Paper, to consist of 
sixty four poyc^, devoted to Seasonable Stories^ 
Sketches, Articles, etc,, etc., the whole fully 
illustrated by the best artists. 

This Special SUMMER NUMBER tcill he 
issued with the July l*art of the “Boy’s 
Own, ’ and will cost &il. All our readers 
should endeavour to secure a copy. 


As it is intended in print only n h'inifrd nvmhrr^ readers who would ensure obtaining copies are strongly adidsed to giveihrir 
orders to the hnnksellers AT TNCK, by whUh means they will of course obtain precedence over the ordinary purchaser. Readers who 
failed to do this in, regard to inr previous s})eeinl numbers, in many cases found ihcmsch'cs unable to obtain them, and the very same 
thing > af all unlikely to occur in regard to this SUMMER NUMBER, which cafmot be rept'inted, and tcill not be included in the 

bn. ■ 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1886. 


Price One Penny. 

[ALL BIGHTS RESEKrBD.l 



CH.APTEE X.XXVIII. 
FATHEK AXD SON. 

rilHB date of my return 
to SouthdoTvn wa.s 
.about tlie middle of 
.January. Tlie term be¬ 
gan soon afterwards, and 
the boys came back from 
tlieirChristmasliolidays. 
One of the first to arrive 
was Ben Chalmers. He 
had been at home ever 


since November, and looked just the same as when he left school. And 
yet I was surprised not to find him altered. He had not a wooden 


A GREAT MISTAKE- 

A STOKY OF ADVEXTUKE. 

Bv TiiF. Kev. T. S. Millington, m.a. 
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Ipg, and was not at all lame, and it 
came out, in fact, that lie liad never 
b^en wounded at all. It was by an 
accident that he fell into the hands 
of the Prussians, and they had not sent 
him to Germany, hut hiwl released him 
on account of his youth, I believe, with a 
recommendation to mind his own business 
ami not take up arms again. He was 
rather disgusted at being made so little 
of, but found his way to Englaml hy the 
help of lui English consul somewhere; 
and there he liad been with his father 
and mother in London ever since, living 
upon the fat of the land, while we were ■ 
starving in Paris. j 

It seemed strange settling to work j 
again at Southdown as if nothing had I 
happened. 1 could not at first get on | 
witli le.ssons in class, but after a time | 
they seemed to get easier and less irk¬ 
some than they had been in former days, 
for whore there is a will there is a way, 
afterall, and I Nvas determined now to find 
it. M. Leblanc was much pleased with my 
progres?. in the French language, and lost 
no opportunity of showing otl’iiiy powers 
as a linguist. And when my father wrote 
from India reciucsting that I might give ! 
up Greek ancl Latin and study modern ! 
languages instead, I got on capitally. 

After I had been at liome—that is nfc 
school—about a fortnight, news was 
brought, that Paris had capitulated. An 
armistice of three weeks had been 
arranginl in the first instance with a 
view to the conclusion of peace. Tlie 
stan'iiig city w^as to be revictualled, and 
those who had been so long shut up 
within its walls were to be allowed to go 
out and in. 

I lost no time in wTiting to Andy, 
telling him all about Archibald Roots, 
and after a few days received a long 
letter from him in reply. It was cliieHy 
about Mr. Lestrange, telling me liow kind 
and attentive ho had been. In fact Andy 
seemed to have ow’ed his life to him ; for 
ho had been ill, and without help would 
probably have died of cold and liunger, 
like so many others in Paris. Food had , 
been scarcer than ever; fuel, bread, and ! 
flour had been doled out to those w ho | 
could pay for them, in quantities so | 
small as scarcely to be oi any use in 
keeping body and soul togetlier; and 
even these scanty portions were only to ' 
be had by w’aiting for them before tlie 
shops and dep6ts in queues. Many poor 
creatures had fainted, many had fallen 
•<low’n dead in the snow, w'hile standing 
«.bout, waiting for their turn to be served. 
As many ;vs .'),000 people hml died in one 
week of want or sickness. Lestrang** 
had gone with the tickets to fetch Andy’s 
share of the provisions as well as liis 1 
own, and luwl been absent sometimes for ; 
hours ; an<l where he got tlie money from ; 
was a mystery. The allowance of bread j 
to each person, procurable only by ticket, 
and to be paid tor in hard cash, was 300 
grammes, with 20 grammes of liorseHesh, 
ti^ethcr about 10 ounces of food per 
<lieiii—not more than a fourth of what is ; 
required to satisfy hunger. | 

L(\stninge had got his livin|f in Franro | 
before th<5 siege by teaching English; hut 
no one wawted to learn English now, and 
the j)rice of provision!, was fearful. 
Towards the close* of the siege an egg was 
worth half a-<Town, and a potato cost 
cightpencp. wdiile a eat could not he pur- 
clwised uihUt ten or even fifteen francs. 

I liad alr*;u]y talked fo Archie Roots 
t about Andy’s friend Lc-straugo, and had 


said everything T could think of in his j 
favour, and 1 now read Andy’s letter to ^ 
him, but without giving him the slightest 
hint of the relation-ship that e,xisted 
between them. I was glad to see that 
the poor chap was interested (for my 
sake, and I suppose Andy’s) in all that I 
told him about his owm father. 

“That Lestrange must be a good man,” 
he said; “I should like to make his 
acquaintance., but I suppose there is no 
chance of that.” 

One morning about tins time a travel¬ 
ling photographer named Fry came to 
the village, and pitched his “stoodio,” as 
he called it, just outside our gates. 
Several of the fellows who had money in 
their pockets had their likenesses taken 
to send home, and.it became quite the 
fashion for a day or two to “ go and he 
fried.” 

“Have you ev’cr been photographed 
I sai<I to Roots. 

“Xo, never,” he answered, in a forlorn 
sort of way. 

“ Come, tlien,” I said, “ let us both be 
fried ; T will if you will.” 

He objected. He had no money to 
spare, for one thing ; the other thing, I 
fancy, though he did not say so, was that 
he had no friends who would care for his 
portrait. 

Rut I persisted. I wanted his pliiz, I 
said, and would give liim mine. He was 
pleased at that and went with me in 
secret. The fellows would liave niiwle 
fine fun at “ little old Roots liaving his 
portrait taken” if they had known it. 

Mr. Fry did his work well, and it was 
amusing to see liow pleased Roots was 
with tlie ettigy of himself. He gave me 
one, and I bought another, which I sent 
immediately to Paris. That was of 
course my cliief object in persujwling 
him to be “ fried.” 

I made great friends with Archibald 
Roots in those days, and often talked to 
him about Lestrange. 

“ He has been a latlier to Andy,” I said 
one day. 

“ What is he like ? ” lie avsked. 

I described him as well as 1 could. 

“ Has he no one belonging to him ; no 
son of liis own, I mean ? ' 

“ He has a son j but he is not in Paris.” 

“ Now lie will be able to get away and 
go to sec his .son.” 

“ I am afraid he will not do that.” 

“Why notr’ 

We were getting on dangerous ground, 
and I was obliged to change the subject. 

“ Well,” said Roots, “ if Mr. Lc-sti ange 
cannot go and see his son, his son will, 1 
liope, go and .see him.” 

“1 shouldn’t wonder,” I replied. 

It w.'us a good idea that. Why should 
not Archil>ald go by-and-by and ]>ay a 
visit to his father? The poor man was 
respectablonow, wliateverhe might have 
been in years gone Iw. Was he to Ijo for 
ever .sojiaratcd from his own and only 
child 1 Could there be no recovery from 
the misery and degradation into which 
liis one fault or crime had plunged liim? 

I fi-lt no doubt that be bud lieen for- 


thin, so white and pa.sty-looking ; but 
with a smile upon his f;icc which seemed to 
light up his features like a lantern witli 
a candle in it. Hi.s eves looked twice a.s 
large as usual; and 1 thought lie-would 
have saluted me in the Continental 
f.Lshion in tlio presence of all the fel¬ 
lows ; and while we were yet shaking 
hand-S, up wdth a rusli came lh*n Chal¬ 
mers ancl joined in ; and there we were 
again, the triangle once more complete ; 
and as A B was to R C, so was R C to 
CA. 

I little expected at one time to as.«ist 
at such a reunion as tliat, and 1 shall not 
attempt to de.scribe our feeling.s on the 
occasion. Dr. Woolley gave tlie whole 
school a holiday that afternoon. There 
would not have been much work done by 
some of us at ai^y rate. 

Andy luid a great deal to tell us .about 
the last days of the siege ; but that is 
lii.story, and may he read elsewhere. The 
bombardment luid been carri<*d on inces- 
! santly, not only on the south side of the 
city, out also on the north. Many peace- 
aide citizens were killed in their own 
j }>omes daily, and there were frequent 
I conflagrations, hou.ses being set on tirebv 
the shells which fell thi'ough the roo^s 
and burst in the rooms. 

Andy brought with him .several frag¬ 
ments of a shell whicli had burst within 
, a few’ yards of him ; and there were 
j marks of blood upon some of them, 

I which rendered them especially interest- 
' ing to the fellows. Such fragments or 
eclats were sold in the streets of Paris, 
being collected by the gamins and ex¬ 
posed upon tjvbles covered with white 
cloths to set them ofl’, like aj)ples upon a 
costermongeFs barrow. 

And, as if it were not enough to be sur¬ 
rounded by enemies without, while 
liunger and sickness raced witliin, there 
was an insurrection of lied Republicans, 
who endeavoured to overthrow the Gc- 
verninent; and a great many people 
were murdered in the streets beioi'e it 
was suppres.sed. 

All tnese things together compelled the 
city to surrender ; and altliough it was a 
teiTible raort itication for tliose who had .s«'> 
long endured, who had fought so bravely 
and sufTered with so much fortitude for 
the honour of their country, yet it must 
liave l>een a wonderful relief to them 
when the capitulation was comj^lete, and 
their dangers and privations were for the 
moment at an end. 

Andy lost no opportunity of telling 
Archibald Roots about his fatlier, prais¬ 
ing him and speaking nothing but gfxxl 
of him ; but still without letting liiiii 
know that he had any particular motive 
for doing so. He was, indeed, very grate¬ 
ful to the stranger who luul taken &*• 
much care of him when he was ill, ami 
anxious above everything to bring al^mt 
a bappj* meeting between father and !^>n, 
though we neither of us could at all s;< e 
liow that wa.s to be accomplished, WV 
.sjK>ke to Dr. Woolley on the subject, an«i 
he said he would write to Roots’s timde. 
but we never lu artl tliat Ite had ree('i\ < d 


given long ago in Heaven. Gould he not 
be pai’doiied also upon earth ? 

It w^\.s a {iiflicult question, however, 
anfl I resolved to talk to Dr. ^Voollr;y 
about it. 

A f(*w days more and Andy Riyau 
appeared before ns—in tlic flesh, I was 


any satisfactory re]dy from him. 

I Tliree or four \v»>ek.s pjis.s«‘(l on, and we 
were gettiiig into our old routine of 
work, all except Andy, who was only 
being taken care of at Southdown until 
.something could be found for him to do 
elsewhere, for he did not mean to h<^gin 


going to say ; hut in the skin and bone school again, when one line afternoon, a.s 
would be more correct. 1 saw him step out we wei'c going out to play bioilMdl in ibo 
of thefly ufe the sriiool gete. So long, so hold, 1 caught sight of a ilguro which I 
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could not very well mistake, following us 
in the distance. For a moment [ could 
almost liave fancied that I was again in 
the Cliamps Elysees, where that same 
figure had dodged and followed Andy 
and myself with the same hang dog air, 
on the day when I came out of hospital. 
But when I went towards him he did not, 
as then, attempt to avoid me, but ad¬ 
vanced with eagemes.s. 

“I have ventured,” he said; “I could 
not rest; I ought not to be liei'e, but—” 

“ I am very glad you are come,” I said, 
Mr.-” 

“Lestrange—call me Lestrango still. 

I must be known by that name only.” 

“ Yes ; I am glad you are come. Have 
you seen Archibald'! ” 

“No ; I watched the boys go p.ast, but 
was afraid to look at them too closely. 

I don’t think he was with them.” 

He took the photograph wliich I had 
sent liim from his pocket and looked at it 
fondly. 

“ I should know him in a moment by 
thi.s,” he said. “It was so good of you to 
send it.” 

“ You have been very good to us,” I 
answered. “ If you will come with me I 
can soon find your son.” 

I took him across the playground to 
the place where I tliought it likely 
Archibald would be ; and there he was 
sure enough, busily occupied in digmn" 
up his garden ; ho was always more fond 
or any kind of work than of playing with 
the other boys. tjL 

“Will he knotv^me?” Le.strange .said, 
standing a little way of! and watching 
him with eager eyes. 

“Certainly not,” I answered. “How 
should her 

How, indeed ? Yet for a son not to 
know his own father seemed strange and 
sad. 

We went up to the lad. 

“ This is Mr. Lestrange,” I said. 

Roots threw down his spade instantly, 
and, standing up, looked him in the face. 
Then he turned to me for a moment as 
if .seeking an explanation. 

“ This IS Mr. Lestrange,” I said again ; 
“ the good friend of whom Andy and I 
have often spoken to you. He is come 
■nexpectedly from Paris. 1 know you 
will be glad to see him.” 

Archibald smiled and put out his hand 
with evident pleasure. Mr. Lestnauge 
grasped it, folded it in both his own, j 


muttered a broken word or two, and 
then, un.able to restrain himself any 
longer, clasped the boy suddenly to Ills 
brca.st. The next instant lie turned 
away; pale and confused, and hastily 
wiped .a tear from his face. 

Arcliib.ald looked at me again, wonder¬ 
ing and agitated. 

“IV ho—what—?” he asked ; and could 
say no more. 

Before I could recover from my em¬ 
barrassment or m.ake up my mind what to 
do, Lestrange was gone. 

But the ice hail been broken, Archi¬ 
bald gave mo no iieaee till I had confessed 
the truth. He knew, he felt that this 
man belonged to liim in some way. N o 
one hail ever before clasped him in a 
fond, impetuous embrace like that. No 
one, so far as he could remember, had 
ever cared much for him or loved him— 
no one—that is, except liis father when 
lie was a little child. Could it be that 
he had some memory yet of that time so 
long, long past 1 

For my own part, I think it would 
have been very wonderful if those two 
hearts could have throbbed against each 
other even for an instant, witliout a sort 
of whisper passing between them that 
tliey were of one flesh, father and son. 

After <a ha.sty consultation with Dr. 
IV”oolley, I told Archibald Roots all that 
it was necessary for him to know about 
his father, and went in search of him. 

Jlr. Lestrange was wandering about in 
a shrubbery near the house. I pointed 
him out to Archibald, and then left them 
to themselves. After that they were not 
again separated. 


CHAPTEE XXXIX.—A GOOD WIND-UP. 

I »nJST now bring my story to an end. 
It is high time, for Andy Bryan is going 
to America, and wants to take a copy of 
it with him. Mr. Lestrange is gone there 
already with Archibald. He expects to 
get employment as a teacher of lan¬ 
guages, beii^ well-up in French and 
German. His son, who goes by the 
same name now, means to take up with 
some mechanical trade. He was always 
clever with his hands, and will, no doubt, 
succeed. Andy has an idea of joining 
the mounted police, in which case he is 
pretty sure to rise to be au officer of rank 
some day. He is quite well now, and 


will make his way uni/wliere. Chalmeis 
is going to Edinburgh to study mcdiciiu-, 
and I shall go hy-aud-by to join my 
fatlier in India. 

Thus we three shall he separated to 
the north, east, and we.st. But I hope we 
shall meet again some day, and it v/ill In- 
pleasant then to talk over old times. Tl'.c 
past experience will, I dare say, be of use 
to us. However anxious we were at one 
time to escape from Soutlidown, we shall 
all he very sorry to leave it now. A\ e 
u.sed to look upon the school as a prison 
because we could not go in and out just 
:is we liked. We Iiave had plenty of real 
prisons to deal with since then. W e 
thought ourselves poorly fed and lodged ; 
we know now what poor feeding and 
lodging is. W'e were eager for adven¬ 
tures and for deeds of martial glory ; wo 
have had enough and to Ej)are of all that. 

But the evils we bring upon ourselves 
are often overruled by a kind Provideiuc 
for our good, and tlio mistakes which we 
in our ignorance commit waim us to avoid 
still greater errors. Experience, tin y 
Siiy, is fools’ wisdom; but most of t:s 
are fools more or les.s, and may bo than' .- 
ful to get wisdom at any price. I ho-pe 
we shall always remember the good nr ,, 
and mercy which followed us during 
tho.se mouths of sufi'ering and trial in 
Paris. 

W’e owe some acknowledgment also to 
our master before we take leave of liim 
and go forth to our separate employ¬ 
ments in the world. And I do not think 
we can render it in a way more pleasing 
to ourselves or more gratifying to him 
than by dedicating this record of out- 
adventures to his name. Therefore 

To the Eev. Septimcs Woollbt, p.ii., 

lieail blaster of the Grammar School, Southdown, 
This true history of 
A GREAT MISTAKE 
ie, with permission, dedicated 
as a mark of their alTectionato esteem 
by his three attached old pupils 
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A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By the late ay. H. O. King.ston, 

AulJior fif " Pettr Travi," “From Powder Monkey to Admiral," etc. 

CHAl'TEa XI.—“seeing LIFE IN LONDON.” 


H arry accompanied his kind guardian j 
into London the following day, and 
was introduced iu due form to Mr. Silas 
Slcecli, one of the itrincittal clerks under 
Mr. Kyffin, as well as to the other persons 
engaged iu Mr. CoppingePs counting- 
house in Idol Lane. 

" You are welcome, Mr. Tryon,” said 
ID. Slee«h, with whom Harry found 
himself left for a short time. “ I have 
heard of you before at Lj-nderton ; in¬ 


deed, I remember your countenance verj' 
well as a boy. You do not probably re¬ 
collect mo, however. Still you may pos¬ 
sibly have heard- the name of my re- 
I spected father, one of the principal 
lawyers in Lynderton. AA'e are a very 
well connected family, but we do not 
boast of that here. While in this office, 
we are men of hnsiuess; we sink every 
othe.r character. A’ou understand me 
! Mr. Tryon, and if you are wise you will 


follow my advice. Here I am your supe¬ 
rior and director, but outside this door 
we are equals, and I hope soon to say v e 
are friends.” 

Harry watched Mr. Slcech’s counte¬ 
nance while he spoke. He did not pai ti- 
cularly like its expression. It was tlieii 
animated and vivacious enough.^ but 
directly afterwards, when Mr. Kyffin 
drew near, it assumed a peculiarly dull 
wild inanimate look, as if he was absui bcd 
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completely in the books over which he He followed the servant upstairs, and they passed for a family of pretty girls, 

was poring. was-ushered into a large drawing-room, but w hen he saw Sybella, ne at once- 

Mr. Coppinger himself soon afterwards A lady came forward, not very young acknowledged that she surpassed them 
arrived, and called Harry into his private accordmg to his idea, but fair and good- all. 

room. He spoke to him much in the looking, with a somewhat full figure and She was a bright little fairy, just 
siime way that Mr. Kyflin had done. “You a pleasant expression of countenance. entering womanliood. Curiously like 
could not be in better hands than those “And are you our cousin Harry 1” slie Jlabel, so he thought; indeed, he would 
of your guardian,” he observed. “ How- said, putting out her hand. “ Why did not otherw-ise have admired her so 
ever, as after a time you may grow tired you not come before 1 We heard about much. 

of your daily walk backw-ards and for- you, and are very glad at last to make “ I am not surprised that Martha 

wards to Hampstead, you shall have the your acquaintance.*^ warned me,” he thought to himself. “ If 

room over the counting-house, and I shall “ I scarcely liked to come without my it were not for Mabel, I should certainly 
be happy to see you at my house, where uncle’s invitation,” said Harry, “ but am have fallen in love witli that little girl, 
you can become better acquainted with very hapijy to have the opportunity of and yet Mabel is her superior in many 

your cousin.'..” making his daughter’s acquaintance. I ways ; I am sure of that.’’ 

Harry thanked his uncle for his kind- conclude that you are Miss Coppinger.” They were seated at the dinner-table 
ness, and expressed a hope that he should “Yes, I am genei-ally so called,” an- when the.se thoughts came into Master 
be attentive to business. The first mo- swered the young lady, “ but 1 am your Harry’s heiul. Sybella’s eyes met his. 
ment he hatl time lie wrote to Mabel, cousin JIartha, remember that. You She blushed. Could she have divined 
telling lier of his good fortune in having must not be formal with us. My younger his thoughts 1 

a situation given him in Mr. Coppingers sisters may encourage you to be so, but His uncle was very kind. Ho man 
house. He nad previously written in a I you must not attend to their nonsense.” indeed appeared to better advantage at 
very different tone, giving an account of “I should like to know something about his dinner-table than did Mr. Coppinger. 
his grandmother’s death, and the penury them,” said Harry, feeling him.seli quite He at once made Harry feel pei-iectly at 
in which she had left him. He hail not, at home with Martha, evidently a kind home, and as his cousins aildressed him 
however, told Mabel that he would release and sensible woman, and, as [leople would by his Christian name, he soon found 
her from her engagement to him. While say, a bit of a character. himself calling them by theirs in re- 

aiiy hope yet lingered in his bosom he “ That's very sensible in you, Harry,” turn. 

could not bring himself to do that. How she answered. “ Fortunately they are all “ We must m.ake a great deal of use of 

he was once more in spirits, and he felt out, and only lately went up to dress, so you, Harry,” said Miss Coppinger. “ We 
sure that fortune would smile on him. that I shall have time to tell you about .ii,adly want a beau to acconqiany us in 
He had never told Mabel that it was very them. Next to me there is Susan—she is the evenings when we go out. Father 
possible Mr. Kyffin might leave him his like me in most respects, and some people cannot often come with us. He comes 
property, He had determmed never to take us for twins. However, she really home tired from business. We six spin- 
build on such a possibility. In the first is two years younger. Then there is sters have consequently to spend most of 
place, Sir. Kyffin was not an old man, and Mary. She has only one fault. She is our time in .solitude.” 
might live for many years, or he might somewhat sentimental, and too fond of "You do not look as if you had often 
have relatives who had claims on him, or poetry—reads Cowper and Crabbe, and lieen melancholy,” said Harry. “ How 
he might not consider it necessary, simply Miss Burney’s novels, half-bound volumes ever, I shall be very happy to lie at your 
because ho was his ward, to leave him in marble covers. She sighs over Evelina, service whenever you choose to command 
anything. and goes into raptures with Clarissa, me.” 

iVhat a blessed thing is hope, even in .She is dark, thin, and slight, not a bit “Very prettily spoken,” answered 
regard to mere mundane matters. Harry like Susan and me. Then there is Maria Martha. 

Jiad at this time nothing else to live uiion. .Jane. She is fair and addicted to laugh- When Harry glanced round at his six 

After all the grand expectations he had ing, and very gooil-natured, and not a blooming cousins he felt that they were 
enjoyed, to find liimself at last only a bit sentimental. Then there is Estella. not liktdy often to be left in solitude, 
merchant’s clerk with £100 a year! Harry, you must take care of her. She There were a few other guests nt table—• 
Roger Kyffin’s society might possibly is something like Mary, but more lively Alderman Bycroft and his wife and 
have been more improving to Harry than and more practical too. Mary lives in daughter; one a full-blown rose, the 
that of his grandmother. At the same an idea of her own: Estella carries other a bursting bud, giving promise of 
time,(after a few weeks, it must be owned out her romantic notions. Then there is the same full proportions as her mother, 
that Harry began to wish for a little our youngest sister, Sybella, or baby we There w.as a young gentleman, the son 
change, llojger Kyffin had lx«n in the always used to call her, but she rather of a wealthy distiller, dressed in the 
habit of living a good deal by himself, objects to the appellation. You must height of fasliion, who seemed to consider 
■and had not many acquaintances in the find out about her yourself. There, now that he was greatly honouring Mr. Cop- 
immediate neighbourhood. How and then you know us all. You are known to us, j pinger’s family by his presence, and there 
a few friends came to dine with him, but so you will find yourself perfectly at j was another youth of unpretending np- 
he seomeil to think it a mark of respect home by the time you see us assembled ' pearance, who looked as if he felt himself 
to Harry’s grandmother not to see any round the dinner-table. As we have no highly honoured by the invitation, though 
.society at his house for the first two or brothers we shall make a great deal of ! he hiul in reality taken a high degree at 
three weeks after her death. you, and take care that you are not spoilt. ■ the University, and was the descendant 

Mr. Coppinger inviteil him to dinner Above all things don’t fall in love. You I of a long line of proud ancestors, 
the followuig day. He w.os to sleep at will become hideous and useless if you [ The distiller, Mr. Gilby, was inclineil to 
the counting-house, where a room had do. I don’t at all approve of the passion, patronise Harry, e.spccially when he 
been prepared for him, which he could except when exhibited in gentlemen of heard Lady Tryon siKiken of. 
occupy whenever he plc:ised. comfortable incomes, nor does papa. II “I will show you a little of London 

“■You may wish to see a little more of w.arn you of that, so if you wish to take I life, my Imy,” he whispered. “You know 
London and your friends,” s<aid Mr. Cop- advantage of such hospitality as we can nothing of it as yet, and unless you had a 
pinger, “ and you can scarcely do so if affoixl you—and we really desire to be friend like me to introduce you, you 
you go out to Hampstead every evening. ” kind—you have been cautioned and must might live ten years here and know no 
Harry of course thanked his uncle for act accordingly." more of the ins and outs and doings of 

his consideration, and the next day pro- Harry cordially thanked Martha for , this great city than you do now.” 

pared with some little interest to jiay his the description of her sisters, and with | “ Mr. Tryon would thoreliy, I suspect, 

re.spects to his unknown cousins. perfect sincerity promised to follow her be more fortunate than if he were intro- 

-•lltliougli at that time many persons advice. It showed him that she, at all duced to the ways of London as you sug- 
dineii early, the cu-stom of late dinneis events, w,as not aware of his love for gest,” observed Mr. Pennant, the pale- 
was being generally introduced. Harry Mabel, and though he thought her a very faced voung student, 
arranged his toilet with more than usual good-natured woman, he had no intention “I hope you enjoyed your diiuier at 

care, and somewhat before the hour of of making her his confidant on that your uncle’s yesterday,” said Mr. Silas 

five took his way to his uncle’s house in matter. Sleech, as Harry took his scat near him 

Broad Street. It wa.s a handsome man- Harry had soon the opportunity of dis- at his office desk the next morning. “Fine 

sion. As Harry knockeil the door- flew covering the oorrectness of her descrip- girls your cousins, don’t you tliink 1 1 

open, and a couple of liver y ser vants tioii of her sisters. The youngest came dine there sometinres,and 1 then always 
with powdered hair stood remly to re- in lii.st. There was a considerable mind my P’s and Q’s. I flatter myself 1 
ceive him and take his hat and cloak, amount of beauty among them, so that stand well there with the fairer portion 
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■of the family, and of course our principal 
has a great respect for niy uprightness 
and integrity,” and a curious leer came 
into Mr. Hleech’s eyes which he could 
not repress. 

“ Who was there. Try on ?” 

H.arry told him. 

“ Oh ! young Gilby ! was he 1 He’s a 
rollicking blade. He offered to introduce 
you into London society, did he ? Why, 
he knows nothing about it. l)o not trust 
liini. He would only take you to a few 
low’ haunt.s, where you would see enough 
certainly of what he calls life. He invited 
you to dine with him a week hence, did 


accompany him afterwards to some place ^ 
of amusement. 

Harry Tryon was not a hero of 
romance. He had never got into any ! 
serious scrape, but then he had not 
been much tempted. He was now to be ; 
left very much to his own resources. His 
kind guardian hod formed a higher [ 
opinion of him than he perhaps deserved. 
He also held Mr. Sleech in considerable i 
esteem. It is surprising that he did so, | 
but the fact was, that that individual was 
a most consummate hypocrite—he other- ' 
wise would not certainly have deceived 
such acute observers as M r. Coppinger and 


supplicant. As to his character he knew 
nothing, except that he was looked upon 
as a lawyer of sharp practice. Once upon 
a time Harry would not have wished to 
be seen walking down Lynderton Street ^ 
in company with Silas Sleech, but now 
things were altered. In London people ' 
needed not to be so particular as to their i 
associates. v 

As soon as the counting-house wa-s ^ 
closed, Harry set off with Silas Sleech to 
the West End. That first evenir^ w-as 
.spent in a way that even Roger Kyffin, 
had he made inquiries, would probably 
have approver]. They had been to some 
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he I Well, then, come with me to-night, 
and before th.at time I will enable you to 
show him that you know far more of 
Ijondon life than he does. But, mum, 
here comes your respected guardian, Mr. 
Roger Kyfhn. Will this pen suit you, 
-Mr. Tryon ? ” he said, in a loud voice. 
“A good handwriting is an important 
matter in the qualifications of a young 
clerk.” 

Harry scarcely knew what to think of 
Silas sleech. His manner offended him, 
but he seemed goorl-natured and oliliging; 
so he thought to himself, “ I will take 
!iim as I find him, and he is more likely 
to initiate me into real Loudon life 
than that young fop Gilhy.” Harry 
agreetl, therefore, to dine with Mr. Sleech 
that evenipg at a coffee-house, and to 


j his managing clerk. Harry could not have 
met with a worse person as a companion 
in London. Young Gilby niiglit have led 
him into scrapes, wliile the other, by 
imbuing him witli his own principle.s, 
and introducing him to profligates and 
designing knaves, might injure his future 
prospects, and destroy him body and 
soul, as many another young man has 
been destroyed. Harry, wlien he accepted 
Mr. Sleech’s proffered civilities, had no 
conception of the dangerous course into 
whicli he w.a.? about to lead him. He 
rememhered old Sleech at Lynderton, 
a smooth-spoken, oily-tongued, civil 
gentleman, profuse in his Ixiws to gentle¬ 
men on horseback or ladies in their car- 
riage.s, but very apt to button up liis 
breeches pocket at the approach of a 


I entertainment, and afterwards supped at 
a respectable cliop-hou.se, frequented by 
several artists, authors, and wits. Silas 
Sleech even suggested that Harry should 
mention it to liis guardian. 

“ I don't often go to sucli places myself, 
you see,” he observed afterwards to Jlr. 
Kyffin, “ but I thought that Harry would 
require sometliing to divert his mind, and 
I rather put myself out of the way to 
aimise him.” 

Mr. Kyffin begged that ^Ir. Sleech 
, would in future take no trouble on time 
score ; at the same time, he did not wish 
to shut Harry up altogether, and was 
much obliged to him for what he hud 
done. 

“ You were always kind and wi.se, sir.” 
said Mr. Sleech, in liis softest tone ; “ it 
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is really a pleasure to mo to enter into 
such scenes for the sake of our young 
friend,otherwise I confess that more sober 
amusements suit mo best.” 

It was strange, however, that Mr. 
Sleech should press Harry the follow¬ 
ing evening to spend it precisely in 
the same way as the former, though 
tlie house to which he took him was of ii 
somewhat dift'erent character from that 
of the previous evening. He observed 
tho guests occasionally slipping out of 
the ijublio room and going upstairs. 

‘‘ 1 should like to know what they are 
about,” said Mr. Sleech to Harry ; “ what 
do you say, shall we try and get up ?” 

Harry of course h.-ul no objection. 

“ Follow me, then,” aaid Sleech ; “ I 
ol)served the turn tho others took, and 
dare say that I can find my way.” 

Mr. Sleech had no difficulty, although 
there were several dark passages and a 
flight or two of stairs tone passed. At 
h'ligth a light fell on their faces from an 
opening in tho upper part of the wall, 
if r. Sleech uttered a few strange words, 
and a door, hitherto invisible, opening, he 
drew Harry through it. Another passage 
and another door were passed through, 
and they found themselves in a room of 
consideraVjle size, in which a number of 
jjeople were assembled round a tsible 
on which dice were rattling, and a gentle¬ 
man with a long stick was drawing up 
towards him small piles of gold placed at 
tli(! edge, and occasionally p,aying out 
others to some bystandei’S. 

"Why, we have got into something like 
a hell,” whispered Mr. fSleech to Harry. 
“ 1 had no idea of the sort of place we 
were coming to. However, now we are 
here, let us stop and see tlie fun; it 
■seems very exciting. See how eager 
these men watch the tlirows. I say, I 
feel quite a longing to have a cast 
in', self ; it is not a right thing to do, but 
wlion one once is in such a place it 
cannot much matter.” 

" I would rather look on,” said 
Hany. 

So, of course, would 1,generally,” said 
Sleech, “ hut still it won't do to be here 
long without having a throw now and 
then; hut still, keep to your good resolu¬ 
tion. If you like to take any refreshment 
you will find plenty of it on the side- 


hoard there. You will have iiotliing to 
pay, and if it is necessary I will sec about 
that.” 

Harry watched tho proceedings for 
some time. He had too often, when with 
Lady Tryon, witnessed jilay going for¬ 
ward in private not tobe well acquainted 
witli all the games in vogue, lly <legre,e3, 
therefore, his interest was aroused. Silas 
Sleech seemed unable any longer to resist 
the influence, and soon, pulling out .some 
gold, he began to bet as the rest of the 
guests were doing. He was the winner of 
a considerable .sum. Coming round to 
Harry, lie put ten guineas into his hand. 
“ There, my boy,” he said, “just try your 
luck with this ; if you are the winner 
you can pay me, if not never mind. It’s 
luck’s proht, so I shall not feel the 

loss. ” 

Harry hesitated. He had no love for 
gambling, and lie knew that his guardian 
would be sorry to hear that he had 
engaged in play. Sleech, however, urged 
him to go on. “ You’re sure to win, and 
you’ll repent it if you go away without 
anything in your pocket.” 

'Thus persuaded, Harry staked a couple 
of guineas and won. He then staked 
five and was also successful. He doubled 
his stakes—again he came off the winner. 
It would have been better for him had he 

lost. He was still moderate in his 
stakes,—fortunately, for luck, as Sleech 
called it, began to go against him. How¬ 
ever, he left off with £100 in his pocket. 
Sleech congratulated him as they wound 
their way out of the room downstairs 
again. 

“ It’s a nice little sum,” ho whispered ; 
“you see what can be done if a man is 
cool and calm ; only there is one little 
piece of advice I wish to give you, Don’t 
mention the matter to Mr. Kymn. If he 
asks you, just say that you have been to 
the same sort of place that you went to 
yesterday, but that you have seen enough 
of that sort of thing for the present. You 
know that to-morrow you are engaged to 
Mr. Coppinger’s, so you told me. So we 
cannot go again for some little time.” 

His second tlinner at hi.s uncle’s went 
off as pleasantly ns the first. His cousins 
even improved on acquaintance. Sybella 
especially made herself agreeable to him. 
She did not try, it was her artless natural 


manner W’hich was so attractive. She 
was a sweet little creature, there wa.s no 
doubt about that, and had not his heart 
been already given to Mabel, ho would 
certainly have lost it to her. The only 
other guest was Mr. Gilby. He seemed 
to be a very frequent vi.sitor at the 
house, but Harry could not discover 
which of his cousins was tho attraction. 
Perhaps the young gentleman himself 
had not made up his mind. Mr. Cop- 
pinger was kind and courteous, hut 
treated Harry with quite as much atteu- 
tion as he did the wealthy Mr. Gillw. 
Indeed, that gentleman knew perfectly 
well that should he wish to secure him 
for one of his daughters, the surest way 
to succeed would be to show perfect in¬ 
difference about the matter. Harry wits 
somewhat surfirised at the interest his 
cousins took in the descriptions Mr. 
Gilby ^ave of some of his exploits. Ue 
liimselt had never seen the fun of knock¬ 
ing down watchmen, running oQ’ with 
their rattles, and rousing uj) medical 
iractitioners from their midnight slum- 
icrs, or calling reverend gentlemen out of 
their beds to visit dying people. By his 
own account, also, be had the mtref- 
behind the scenes at all the theatres, aud 
in many of them his chair upon the stage. 
He. was a regular frequenter of New¬ 
market aud tlie principal races in the 
kingdom,'and tliere were very few hells 
ancT gambling-houses of every sort into 
■which he had not found his way. He, how¬ 
ever, seemed tobe aware that !Mr. Cop- 
inger could not approve of this part of 
is proceedings, ana therefore only sjiokc 
of them out of hearing of his host. He 
seemed to look' down with supreme con¬ 
tempt on Harry, who Iiad not such expe¬ 
riences to talk of, and again offered to 
introduce huu into life. 

“ Thank you,” said Harry, “ but you 
see I have become a man of business, aud 
have very little time to spare for tho.se 
sort of amusements ; besides, I confess I 
care very little about them.” 

“Well, yon must take your own way,” 
.answered the young gentleman, “ tliough 
I must say I don’t tliink a young fellow 
of spirit would be content to live the hum¬ 
drum life you do, or perhaps ‘ still water 
run deep,’ eh 1 that’s it, is it not?” 

{To ht coniintttd.) 
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Anecdote.^ of Horses. 

OlTR old and well-known contributor, Rev. 
J, (a. Wo(h1, in bw new iKkok on tho horae, 
tclla the followng aiiiu.sing stories, a.s illus¬ 
trating the results of liabit uiid training in 
hojMos:— 

“A travelling circus came (o a town and 
remained there for some weeks, during which 
time the sen icesof the local blacksmith were 
ncfcssarily required. Tho swculation did 
not succeed, and tlic circus abruptly left the 
town without paying tho blacksmith’s oc- 
<Hmnt. The man followed the circus, over¬ 
took it, and demaiide«l his m(»ney.- The owner 
was obiigcil to orlmit that there was no cash 
in tlie treasury, but ollered to give him a 
lioixe as payment of his hill. The mun ac- 
cc])fed the offer, and took the Iiorse back 
with him. Market day in a nemlilMuiring 
tou n occurred soon afterwanls, and tho man 
determined to sell his .animal. He was not 
a rider, hut tlie horse was so quiet tliat he 
got into tlie saddle, and proceeded on his 


journey. All went well until they passed a 
gentleman’s mansion, in front of which was 
a large circular flower-lied, surrounded with 
a gravel path, in whicli the gardener was 
working. One of the large ornamental gates 
.stood oj^ien, and the circular path caught the 
eyes ot the horse, who took it for a circus, 
and considered himself bound in duty to go 
on it. So, in spile of all remonstrances on 
^ the part of the rider, and much tugging at 
! the reins, the horse entered the o|>en gate, 

' and Ijegan canteriug round tlie path in regu- 
j lation circus fashion. In vain did the rider 
' pull at the bridle, and shout to the horse to 
I stop. The animal thought ho was taking his 
part in ‘ John Gilpin,’ aud steadily proceeded 
I in hi.s course. The gardener hcM up his 
spado in front of the hon^c, but without avail. 

I The rider would have dismoviute<l if hecoultl, 

I and at last lost hi.s seat, fell forward, and 
' cla'iped tlie horse round the neck. Tliis was 
part of the regular ‘business’ in tho circus 
rendering of ‘John Gi!]nn,’ and the hor<e 
j felt sure tlial he aud Ms rider weit) doing their 


duty. By this time, of course, the trim 
gravel path was cut to pieces. At last arrived 
a blissful moment. Tne horse sUipited. Tho 
rider gathered liiinself together, aim proiiwed 
to dismount; but the horse knew his busi» 
UC83 too well. Ho had gone round tho im¬ 
agined circus as many times ns brought him 
to the Calender’s gate ; and after a j»aiise for 
the transfer of tho hat and wig, l)egan hU 
joumoy back again. Tlio same numlwr of 
circuits brought him to Holbtim, where he 
at last stopped and allowe<l his rider to ‘lis- 
mount. \\ hat was tho hornu of tlie unfor¬ 
tunate man when ho saw the owner of tlic 
house looking out of a window, having 
evidently witnessed the entire proi'cctlino* I 
Gathering himself together licst lie coiiliJ, 
lie stammered out hi.s aiKiIogics, and oft’erei 
to make good the damage which had been 
done by the horse. Tho gentleman, however, 
had enjoyed the whole scene greatly, ^d 
promised to pay him live shillings each time 
that he vrbula repeat llio jierfonnancc. The 
story docs not end here. -Vs might lie cx- 
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pecte<l, the man was miitc unequal to the 
ta»k of proceeding to tlie niarkot-town, and 
so he put up the horse in a shed, while ho 
repaired dainages to his costume and refreshed | 
himself. \Vhen he rotumed for the horse, it 
was gone. The door was securely fastened, 
but the shattered window showed that the 
horse liad leap€<l through it Search was 
made for the animal, and it was soon found 
in a neighbouring field, goin^ round an imagi¬ 
nary circus, and surrounded ])y a crowd of 
admiring spectators. From long habit, the 
hr»r8e evidently knew that when taken from 
the stable, he was ex]X5Cted to make a certain 
number of circuits round the ring, lie had 
been interrupted in the i^erfoniiance of his 
duties, but took the lii'st opix)rtunity of com¬ 
pleting them.” 

Mr. Wood vouches for the truth of the 


foregoing narrative, a.s he i>ossos.se.9 the names 
I of all the i)ersons concerned, as well as the 
locality and the date. Tlie annexed story 
was told him by a relative of the involuntary 
heroine :—“ Some years ago an elderly gentle¬ 
man died, leaving to liis widow all his pro¬ 
perty. including an old and staid horse 
which had l)een driven for many years. It so 
happened that there was a review in the 
neighlxHirhood, and the old lady, who was 
stone deaf, drove over to see it. During the 
nmnccuvres a regiment of cavalry passed her, 
and as they did so the trumpeter blew on his 
instrument .some signal which she from her 
deafness did not hear, and if she liad lieard 
would not have understood. The horse, how¬ 
ever, both heard and understood tlie trumpet 
call. Old as he was lio sprang off at mil 
[ sjieed, galloped int(/ the ranlai and put him¬ 


self in lino \nth perfect accuracy. The signal 
to charge was tnen given, and off went the 
horso with hia comrades. The old lady 
shrieked and dragged at tlio reins to no pur¬ 
pose. Where the regiment W'ent the horse 
went. When it wheeled ho wheeled, and 
when it charged he cliarged, dragging his ex- ^ 
postulating mistress after him throughout 
the -wliole of the manoeuvres. She w’as, how¬ 
ever, a spirited dame and stuck to the chaise. ^ 
After the review was over the officers crowded 
round the old horse, who evidently had lie- 
loiigod to the cavalry', and oflererl a very high 
price for him in order to make a regimental 
wt of him. The offers, however, were re¬ 
fused, as the lady valued the horse for asso¬ 
ciation’s sake. Neither her husband nor 
herself had tlie sliglitest idea that the herao 
had belonged to the army.” 


S O you boys w^ant to know why I set 
such store by this lock of tawny- 
coloured dog’s hair ! It is a story I am 
not very fond of telling, but if you will 
promise to keep quiet, and not to inter¬ 
rupt, I will do my best to satisfy you. 

Some years ago, before you youngsters 
were born, I went out to try and make 
niy fortune as a doctor at the Cape, and 
amongst other presents took w’itfi me a 
young St. Bernard puppy, called Don, a 
})arting gift from a very old chum of 
mine. I had some doubts at first as to 
the wisdom of hamm*riiig myself with a 
dog, but finally allowea my liking for 
the cloggy race to override these mis¬ 
givings. 

On tlie way out Don speedily made 
friends with everyone on board the vessel, 
though I am afraid that the demon¬ 
strative manner in which be greeted the 
cook was not quite as disinterested as it 
might have been. The voyage seemed to 
suit him wonderfully well, for by the 
time the old sailing bark arrived' at the 
Cape he had developed into quite a pre¬ 
sentable doff, with broad chest, sinewy 
jffanks, and huge jaws, garnished with a 
set ef splendid white t^th. 

Sailors are naturally fond of pets, and 
I think, without exception, they parted 
from their whilom companion with real 
regret, the cook in particular showing 
liis sorrow by regaling his friend with 
every delicacy that he thought miglit 
please his palate. 

Patients did not by any means come in 
crowds, and I was fast coming to the 
conclusion that fortune would never 
smile upon me in that part of the world, 
when I succeeded in obtaining the posts 
of medical officer to a hospital and to the 
convict station at the Cape, being allotted 
a suite of apartments in the front of the 
former builaing facing the bay. 

Don was my almost inseperable com- 
anion when oft’ duty, and slept by my 
ed.side every night. He had one failing, 
however, which sometimes led to rather 
awkward consequences, and this was a 
deep-seated hatred to blacks. Whatever 
may have been tlie cause of this, I found 
it an utter impossibility to cure him of 
his dislike, and had to exercise the 
greatest care to prevent his doing any 
mischief to tlie unfortunate darkies. 

There was not Tiuich excitement or 
variety in the life we led, my principal 
enjoyment being my early morning ride, 
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or an occasional excui-sion “ up country ” 
ill search of game. Now ami then we 
had a gatliering at Government House, 
and what were called moonlight picnics 
along the seashore, or at some villa sur¬ 
rounded by its abundant shrubberies and 
well-wooded grounds. It may seem 
strange to English boys to hold a picnic 
by moonliglit, but by that light we at 
the Cape could see to read a newspaper. 
It w.as besides by far tlie best part of the 
twenty-four liours, for cool balmy tireezes 
blew across tlie bay, forming a refresliing 
contrast to a temperature of sometimes 
104 degrees in the shade in the daytime. 

The greater part of my time was of 
course spent at tlie hospital, but at cer¬ 
tain stated times I had to attend at the 
prison to see to tho.se who needed my 
services, and to report against those who 
were malingering, or shamming ill, in 
order to escape from their tasks. 

Among the. prisoners with whom I had 
to deal was a man who had been im¬ 
prisoned for some exceptionally repulsive 
crime, and who went under the name of 
“ Black Jem.” He was a tall powerful 
fellow, with the physique of a Hercules, 
and a face that would have been wonder¬ 
fully handsome had it not been for the 
dark lowering brows and fierce cruel 
black eyes. He hated work, and tried 
every conceivable trick to escape from 
it, taxing my patience to the very utmost 
to cope with him. 

His last excuse had been that he was 
suffering from rheumatism in the shoul¬ 
ders and arms, and although in his un¬ 
guarded moments he would move quickly 
and easily enough, yet at the very first 
sign of any work to tjo done he tried to 
put on the appearance of having no more 
strength than a decrepit old man. 

I speedily came to the conclusion that 
the best remedy for tliis last attempt of 
his would be a course of shocks from a 
powerful electric battery, and accord¬ 
ingly I ordered the treatment, much to 
his disgust. He stood it doggedly for 
some time, but after one very strong ap¬ 
plication he gave in, sullenly saying he 
was better and would do his woik. 

He had been gazing at me the whole 
time with sucli an expression of hatred 
in his eyes as I would never have believed 
any human creature could have shown, 
and just as I was leaving his rage fairly 
mastered him, for, his strong frame 
quivering with passion, he muttered, or 


rather hissed, “My time’s up in eleven 
days, and I’ll remember you.” 

I only looked upon this as an empty 
threat and left tlie cell, little thinking 
j how soon I should experience to ■ what 
lengths the man would go to satisfy his 
tliirst for revenge. 

I did not see any more of him after 
j this during the time he was in the prison, 
and indeed liad been too buzy to give 
him more than a iiassing thought, until 
the subject was again orought to my 
mind by a friend telling me that “ Black 
Jem ” had been released that day. 

About a week after this I had some 
business to tran.sact up country, and did 
not return until late, having performed 
an exceedingly hard day’s work. After 
seeing that the horse was settled for the 
night, 1 made a good meal, and was just 
feeling that delightful sense of enjoy¬ 
ment one experiences when the body is 
just tired enough to fully appreciate the 
leasures of quietly resting with the 
nowledge that all work is over for tho 
day. 

1 was not long, however, permitted to 
rest thus, for hardly had I been seated 
ten minutes before I was disturbed by a 
messenger froriT the docks saying that I 
was wanted there immediately. There 
was no help for it ; so, summoning up as 
much cheerfulness as was possible under 
the circumstances, I once more got into 
harness and started on my journey. I 
did not take Don with me, as there were 
a good many coloured labourers at the 
place I was going to, but left liim in my 
room with a good supply of bones to 
employ him during my absence. 

It was a lonely walk, the path leading 
past the high, frowning walls of the 
convict station, and through a wild, un¬ 
inhabited tract leading to the docks. At 
times the wiki dogs would break the 
silence with their harsh, startlmg howls, 
or one of the large yellow snakes with 
which the place abounded would noise¬ 
lessly glide across my path, causing me 
to start back with disgust from Ids hate¬ 
ful form. 

At last, however, I reached the end of 
my journey, and found that one of the 
hands had been injured by tlie falling of 
a spar. I did the best 1 could for him, 
and, after giving directions ns to his 
treatment, was jneparing to leave, when 
the injured man asked to speak to me. 
Tliinkmg that it was something concern- 
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ing liis iiyury, I stepped over to wliere 
he lay. To my astonishment his lirst 
«luestion was whether I was armed, and 
upon my answering in the negative he 
begged me not to go home alone, for he 
ha<l heard “ Black Jem” vow a night or 
two previously that he would never leave 
the place until he hod taken my life. 

I was rather startled by this at first, 
but scarcely thinking it possible that the 
man would put his neck in the halter to 
satisfy a petty revenge, dismissed it from 
iny mind as the nervous thoughts of a 
sick man, and started on my return 
journey. I stepjjed out as briskly as the 
tired state ef my limbs would allow, but 


further use, and, yelling out a savage i 
threat, thundered after me. ! 

In my school days I was noted as a ! 
crack runner, but want of training and 
my tired condition were fast telling their ‘ 
tale, and I could feel my pursuer gradu¬ 
ally overhauling me yard by yard. At 
last I felt that 1 could run no longer, and, 
doggedly resolving to fight to the last, , 
suddenly stopped and faced my foe. i 

I decided on taking the initiative, and 
desperately making a feint at him, | 
managed to grip the hand holding the 
knife, and by an old wrestling trick threw 
him to the ground. The advantage, ! 
however, was but momentary, for what , 


with a yell like a wild beast’s, my foe 
rolled oft'my chest. 

I had just strength enough to open my 
eyes and turn on to my side. 

The sight I saw then was one that I 
have never been ajjle to forget, lion—for 
he it was who hod come to my rescue— 
had got his teeth into the ex-convict's 
throat while, he, his eyes rolling with 
terror and pain, was plunging his knife 
time after time into the dogs side, and 
with his other hand was teaiing away to 
try and make the tierce white teeth loose 
their hold. I took all this in at a glance, 
and then the revulsion of feeling being 
too great, I swooned away. 



*• The sight I saw then was one I have never been able to forget." 


could not help wishing that I had brought 
Don with me, for company’s sake if for 
nothing else. 

I had reached the commencement of 
the desolate path leading past the prison, 
when, chancing to turn round, I caught 
sifdit of a bent figure creeping along 
behind me. The moon at that moment 
burst through a bank of clouds that hod 
l)een obscunng it, and to my horror 1 saw 
that my tracker was none other tlian the 
man 1 hod been warned against. I de¬ 
cided in an instant that my only chance 
of escaping was by flight, for, apart from 
the v'ast difference in ourbodily strength, 
the light cane I carried would have been 
of no use gainst the formidable knife I 
inoinentarily caught sight of in the ruf¬ 
fian s hand. Immediately I started run¬ 
ning: he saw that concealment was of no 


could all my science avail against his | 
tremendous brute strength in a hand to 
hand encounter ! 

■ With the frenzy of despair I clung to 
his wrists and we rolled over and over in 
mad attempts to disable one another. 
My strength was rapidly failing, and at 
last, with a sickening fi eling of horror, I 
was forced on to my back, and “ Black 
Jem,” his face convulsed with hatred, 
raised his .arm to strike deliliei-ately and 
surely. Like a flash there passed before 
my mind a vision of my checn ful quarters 
at the hospital and memories of my old I 
home in England, as I closed my eyes in 
exjiectation of the stroke. I felt the man ! 
raise himself to give his arm a longer I 
swing, and in imagination the knife ' 
plunging into my heart, when like a '• 
thunder-clap 1 heard a hoarse roar, and, I 


AVlien I came to my senses again, I was 
in the hospital and found that 1 had hren 
ill from brain fever for over three weeks, 
and that my hair from being black was 
as grey as you now see it. 

Borne passers-by had found me sense¬ 
less, and Don and his victim both dead- 
Knowing liow fond I was of the dog, one 
of the men cut oft’ a lock of his hmr for 
me, and you know with what feelings f 
regard it. I am not much given to cry¬ 
ing, but I sobbed like a child when f 
heard of my old friend’s death. 

Non’, you boys, you have heard the 
story, so oft'you go to laid; but whenever 
you liave a chance of being kind to any of 
our fourfootod friend.s, think of the noble 
old dog who gave his life to save his 
masters, and do your best to help them. 

H. D. «• 
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a ?^amp£r from ?^ome. 

By Paul Blake, 

Author 0/ “The Ttco Chums" “The yew £oj/" etc. 

Next Euclid brought his Q. E. D.’s, 

And problems mixed in hopeless tangles, 
So complicated with their A. B. C.’s, 

That even circles looked like angles. 


Once on a time a mother sent 
A hamper to her darling Georgie, 

W*ho straightway opened it and spent 
Tlie next two hours in one long orgy. 

But Nemesis was on his track 
To ser%'e liim out for being greerly, 

For currant cake ha** got a knack 
Of making its consumers sccd>j. 

At night lie could not sleep at first, 

His heatl would ache and feel so pufTy; 
And everj' moment things grew worse, 

He'd never known the room so stutfy. 

To cliarm his fevered, aching head 
To slumber would have tasked an Orpheus, 
No wonder such a wretched bed 
Was shunned by slumber-loving Morpheus. 

At last he slept a broken sleep, 

Awaking after fitful snatches 
From out liU Iwd in fright to leap, 

And fumble round to find the matches. 

He'd dream that lie was playing fives 
According to the rules of cricket, 

Then had to keep up fifteen knives, 

And longstop tliem at single Avicket. 

Then fellows hustled him about. 

And most severely was he rated 
llecausc he could not bowl cliapa out 
With footballs only half inflated. 


Then Homer came and jabbered Greek, 
Bemarking that in Greece a caning 
Would often last the live long Aveek 
If there Avas any boy remaining. 


Tiien oU these fled, and Georgie knew 
That something terrible wan coming, 

Across his vision vampires flew 
W'hich flapped their AA'ings with hideous 
humming. 

WMth gliastly shriek and fearful moan, 

An imp of aspect worse than horrid 

Sat on his chest as cold as stone, 

Though Georgie’s temperature aa'os torrid. 

In vain he struggled ; still the imp 
Sat grimly on nor moved a muscle, 

W'hilst Georgie’s limbs grew weak and limp 
In this imaginary tussle. 

At last he woke and gaA’e a yell, 

Which frightened all the boys around him; 

Who, Avild with rage at such a sell, 

W*ith one accord began to pound him. 

Next day poor George Avas pretty ill; 

The doctor came;—in speech laconic 

He ordered him to ta,ke a pill, 

A bitter draught, and then a tonic. 


! And Horace joined the groAving throng, 

With threats that he would dust his jacket 
Fnleas poor Georgie sang a song. 
Accompanying it upon a racket. 


W*hen George grcAv Avell he found his greed 
Had undergone a tliorough damper: 
Montlus passed before he felt the need 
Of writing for another hami)er. 
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THE SPECTEE OF HAWTHORN GLEN. 

Bv THE Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.o.s., 

Author of *' Cacut and BercuUi," ** One of Mother Carey's Chickens," ete. 

CHAPTER I. 

O NE of my favourite walks, Avhen a boy far from t)ie wood, Avho.so appearance “ That would never do,” said Harry. 

at Higlificld House, was over tlie would have given her a bad chance in the “ Stop ! I've got a good long string, 
heathery common, down the lane past days when persons suspected of witch- Let us hide down there at the bottom of 
Hook Mill, along the road to a cortain craft were roughly handled, was our the path and hold the string across, and 
stile, over that stile by a footpath across cliief authority on the subject ; and she trip him up, and then yell like Zulus.” 
tho fields to a deep hollow, beautifully only threw out dark hints of things “ Oh, that wouldn’t do for a ghost. 
Avofxled, with a stream flowing at the gruesome and uncanny, warning us No; but I’ve got it now. Look here, 

bottom. Tliis Avas Hawthorn tflen. never to pass through the glade after j he’s sure to go to tho haunted glade. 

It was a spot truly Devonian in dark. She used to say that she had more , Let us cut round to the farther end 

character, deep, dark, and damp, where than once been terrified out of her senses j before ho gets near it ; then I’ll turn my 
ferns revelled in luxurious growth, and in the glen, but either she couldn't ' jacket inside out; we’ll halve the string, 
the trees put on a wealth of foliage or she Avouldu’t specify distinctly the i and tie half to each arm of th* jacket, 
which might not have done discredit to nature and aspect of that which caused Then we can lay the jacket in the middle 
the Carboniferous epoch. the terror. Wo regarded old Dame of the path, each take a string and climb 

There were many paths through the Hickory with awe, nor did we neglect up a tree on opposite sides, and we can 
leafy labyrinths of this glen. On the her admonition.s, and so it came to pass make the jacket dance. Oh, it will be 
hottest summer afternoons it wms always that if any of us happened to be near the splendid fun 1 Come on.” 
deliciously cool, almost cold in its wmod on a late autumn afternoon, Ave Harry approved of tho notion. We 

shadoAvy retreat. The dew never seemed gave it a Avide berth and did not diverge slipped out from covert among the 

to dry there ; wood-pigeons built and from the high road. boulders, and threaded the mazes of the 

cooed their dreamy “ lake two coavs. There AViis a boy among our company wood Avith cautious haste, and reached 
Tafly;” trout lurked in the clear pools, called Joseph Spry, a sort of Bedouin the spot selected without loss of time. 
Often have I stalked both fowl .vud fish, Arab, Avho kept pretty much to himself, j out of breath and full of excitement, 
creeping for the latter behind the huge always taking solitary walks, meddling ! The jacket Av.as soon prepared. We 
boulders of rock which obstructed the with no one, Avhile no one meddled much J climbed up a couple of stuidy young 

f )ath of the Avaters. Not once nor twice Avith him. oaks ami concealed ourselves safely and 

lave 1 caught a silvery speckled beauty. He was lilce an anomalous verb in the comfortably among the branches. Then 
with a hazel wand, a few yards of line, a Latin grammar, lacking the common avo rehearsed the performance. The 
hook and a worm—cautiously peering spirit of fraternity Avhich cepieuts alii- jacket more than fulfilled our expecta.- 
round a rock and lowering tho bait till it ance both between v-erbs and boys. A tioiis. Its movements were beyond cri- 
actually tickled the trout’s nose. Ah 1 school should resemble that geological ticism. Seen at a distance in the shade, 
those were pleasant Avalks of long ago, formation knoAvn as “ conglomerate.” avo deemed it might pass muster for an 
sometimes Avith a companion, sometimes Each boy should stick like a pebble in undeniable ghost. 

alone. Tho memory of them can never the mass, occupying his particular hole. We peered from our eyries and waited 
fade. and contributing to the welfare and some hve minutes. Then I caught sight 

The neighbourhood of Highfield was solidity of the substance. Sometimes a of a figure in the distance, and signalled 
thinly populated, and the tew farmers boy seems to have been dislodged from to Harry. 

were an old-fashioned good-natured folk, the mass ; the groove he ought to occupy “Wait till ho comes a little nearer,” 
We boys seldom fell foul of them. Even gets obliterated in the wear and tear of Avhispered Hariy. 

I)aperrchase^ so common a bone of con- school-life. He lives apart, unable to be We waited, and then pulled our strings 
teution between schoolboys and landed fitted in, though evidently belonging to with A'igour. We made the bogey in- 
proprietors, hardly ever gave rise to the same formation. Consequently the dulge its frantic capers for a minute or 
disagreement. Oftener than not we mass does not derive from him its proper so, and then let it subside. A pause. No 
directed our course so as to include a quota of solidity. apparent heed. Another perfonnanco 

farmhouse, where we counted on the Joseph Spry used often to go to more grote.sque and appalhng than bo- 
refreshment of apples or filberts kindly Hawthorn Glen, so did Harry Dawson fore. We jerked the uncanny thing 
oU'ered and keenly relished. and I. We occasionally came upon him twelve feet from the ground ; we made 

Dr. Porchester’s name was a talisman in the thickets, for there were two ways him dance a hornpipe; we compelled him 

with the rural inhabitants, bestowing of getting to the place, and if Ave went one ■ to wriggle and turn and twist with vio- 
the freedom of tho fields and woods niJou wtw ho was pretty sure to go the other. lent and unearthly contortions, 
his boys. One summer evening, when there had A cry of alarm echoed through tire 

Now there was a pai^ticular glade in been late walks after tea, Harry and I Avood. The approaching figure had evi- 
HaAvthorn Glen, broader and straighter had made an expedition to tho glen. We deutly halted panic-stricken. We looked 
than any of the others, Avhere the trees were dodging trout in the stream, when out from our leafy seclusion and saw, 
rose up on each side, their branches we happened to look up and caught sight not our friend Joseph,but Dame Hickory 
interlacing overhead and forming a fine of Joseph in the Avood. He hael not seen | hobbling at her best pace away from the 
nveune of architectural grace. This us. He wa.s mooning along a path, ill-omened spot. 

glade had a peculiar fascination and swishing the bracken with a stick. Now Harry now said he would descend from 
interest, arising from the tradition that and then he seemed to be looking for a his tree and reconnoitre a bit, to see 
it was haunted. More e.specially in bird’s nest, or Avatching ,a butterfly, but where Joseph wa,s, and whether he 
autumn, Avlien the shortening days he Avas not consitlered much of a seemed likely to visit the haunted glade, 
darkened early, when chill Avinds moanef! naturalist among us, so Ave thought he | Harry AAas iis active as a Greek peltast. 
a requiem to the Avaning year, and fallen Avas merely on the moon. ; .loseph AAas more of the hoplite genus, 

leave.s lay sodden and mouldering in the “Hush 1” said Harry, “don’t let him | Harry knew he could easily get baA and 

va|X)ury recesses — more e.specially at see us. Couldn’t we frighten him ? Wait' be in position for the tragic drama Ix'fore 
such times did avo like to make excur- —let me think. What can aa-o do ? Shall the A ictim Avould have time to detect 
sions to the glen. I take o9' everything but my .shirt .and him. He put the plan into practice with 

Not alone, mind you, nor late in the stalk him behind the trees, and suddenly his usual adroitne.ss. He slid doAvu the 

afternoon. It Avould havo been too rush out upon him like a maniac 1 ” ! tree, .skipped and dodgetl among tho 

creepy a thing to thread the mazes of “Oh, Avait a moment; can’t we do 1 t.angled undergroAvth, and folloAved the 

the wood in the gloom of twilight, something better than thatl Climb irp | old Avoman by a parallel route, until ho 
Rumours as to what Ava.s actually to be a tree and drop a jacket over his head ; , saAv her meet .Joseph. Then she stojipod, 
seen AA-ere various and v.agite. Tt AA’as slide doAvn and collar him before he has bre.athing heavily after her forced march, 
generally .spoken of ,as “ the Ghost.” An time to recover his Avits. Hoav Avould “ Young gentleman,” she gasped, “don’t 
M Avonian Avho liAcd in a cott.age not that do I” ye go down the glade. Its aAveirsonic, 
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lieni^hted place. I’ve iust.9eccl thegliost, 
and it made my old knees totter as bad 
as the rheumatics.” 

“ Have you seen the ghost, mother 1 I 
was going liome tliat way ! ” 

“So was I, young gentleman, but I 
shall have to go round by the road after 
all. It’s a gruesome place, this wood ; I 
wonder the Queen doesn’t command 
them to cut it down. It's a shame to 
allow old folks to be scared half to 
death.” 

“ So it is, mother ; but it’s a long way 
round by the road. I’ll go with you 
down tho glade if vou’ll come with me. 
The ghost wouldn’t hurt two of us. Let 
me take your arm, or you mine.” 

The old dame hesitated awhile, but at 
length consented. 

“ All right, mother, it won’t do us any 
mischief. Come along.” 

This was enough for Harry. He sped 
back to his tree, and was up it like a cat 
and prepared for action within two 
minutes. 

“ They’re both coming, Sammy. Look 


¥l\e Owri 


here. I’ll give the signal to make the 
ghost dance. We’ll only do it once. 
Then we’ll shin down the trees. You 
must pull in the jacket, put it on, and 
cut for your life through the wood to 
that stile by the hr-trees. I’ll cut along 
my side till I can cross the path out of 
sight and join you. Don't-make a mess 
of it.” 

Harry kept a sharp look out, and I 
was all attention for his signal. Wo 
hadn’t long to wait. 

We pulled the strings lustily for a few 
seconds. Then Harry let his end go, 
and telling me to look alive he nimbly 
slid down his tree, and was scampering 
ofl'almost before I bad begun to descend. 
I suppose it w-as fair enough that I should 
have to look after the jacket, because 
it was mine, and Harry had farther to 
go, but I wislied he had undertaken that 
part of the play. 

Down I got, how-ever, after some 
difficulty, and tugged my string to get 
the jacket. It was an awkward busine.ss. 
It all had to be done in such a hurry. 


The jacket would not come. There wore 
furze-bushes in the way. I could hear 
.Joseph running. The jacket got inex- 
tricaoly caught in the furze-bushes. 
There was nothing for it but to crouch 
down and hope Josejih would not stop 
to mako a careful examination. It was 
a vain hope. 

“ Hullo, mother, come on ! No fear ! 
I’ve caught the ghost.” And he seized 
my jacket and brandished it aloft. “ I 
can read the ghost’s name on his sleeve— 
fiamuel Dyson ! ” 

-Jo.seph now peered over the furze- 
bushes and saw me grinning at him like 
a shoi n sheep. 

“Come on, mother, it’s all right this 
time. The ghost was too fat to run away. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

Harry got first to the stile by the fir- 
trees. He had to wait some time before 
I joined him with Joseph Spry. We all 
walked homo together. The ghost-trick 
had not this timf proved an unqualified 
success. 

(7o continued.) 


THE ABBEYS OF SCOTLAND. 

By THE Author of “The Abbeys op Britain.” “The Cathedrals of BRiTArx.” etc., etc. 


S WEETHEART AWjcy Lsthe moat picturesque 
ruin in Scotland, more perfect even 
titan Melrose, seen either in the brilliancy of 
(he noonday sun or in the mellower radiance 
of the moon. Like all Cwtercian houses, it 
was dedicated to the Virgin, but its patron 
saint is forgotten, and romance has given it 
a title ot its onvti. For its founder was 
Dovorgoil, tho wife of tho claimant, Jolin de 
Baliol, who liere lies buried with her 
hiLsband's heart at rest on hers, as she in 
her last moments directed ; and from this, her 
Dulce Cor, or Sweet Heart, in the marblo 
tomb, tho abbey takes its pr^ent namo. 

Founded in 1275, it was often called Now 
Abbey to distinguish it from the older house 
of Dundreunaa close by, where Mary slept 
her last sleep on Scottish soil before she 
sailed to England from wliat is now Port 
Mary. From the Heformation until 1779 
Sweetheart .served as a quarry whence ready- 
cut stone was supplied to tne neighbouring 
masons. What was left of it Bien was 
bought by tlie luinister of the parish for the 
very mouerato sum of £72, and, falling into 
ood hands, it was kept unplundered further, 
t is otf the great tourist routes; no 
Walter Scott has yet arisen to sing its 
beauties, and to many even across tho border 
its existence is unknown. But what is 
l»eauty without reputation ’ The four 
abbeys of Tweedside are by thousands as. 
Huined to bo tlioso only worlu notice in Scot¬ 
land, and of tliese Melrose, assm'iated with 
the stony of another heart, is easily pre- 
oiuinent. 

Melrose has had two abbeyf^—tlio old on© 
built of wood, burnt by Kenneth in 839, and 
tliat ill picturesque ruin to-day, built in 
1136 by King David I. ^vitUin the shadow of 
the Kildon Hills, whose three peaks wore 
cleft in a night by the demons of Michael 
Scott. A strange legend Is that associated 
with Kata’s Monastery. Eata was one of 
the twelve English disciples of St. Aidan 
—tho Celtic missionary wno alwavs needed 
an interpreter—who wa.s invited by the 
Fiorthumurian Kiim Oswald to come to 
Lindisfarue, and wmo throughout hin life 
would 8i>eak no tongue but Latin and his 
own wild Irish. Eata was sent to old Mel¬ 
rose by the bilingual saint to found the 
monastery as a cell of Lindisfame, and 
under him a.s prior was that Boisil who 


gave his name to the village of St. Boswell’s 
opposite Dryburgh, which is now chietly 
famouH for the Kennels of Buccleuch. 

When Aidan died his soul was miracu¬ 
lously carried away to the north-w'est by the 
angels, and a certain shepherd of tho Leader 
Water watching his Hock by ni'dit hnpi>ened 
to see the ctoud flit past, and thereiiiJon re¬ 
solved to take Ine monkish vow’s. Cuthbert, 
for it was none other, soon became tho 
shining light of old Melrose, and in 664 
received his promotion to l)e prior of Liudis- 
famo. In 688, tw’o years Ixjfore he died, he 
resigned liis bishopric and retired to a her¬ 
mitage on one of the smaller Fames. Thence 
bis l^y was brought to Lindisforno, where 
it rested till 793, when the monastery w as 
taken by the Danes. 

The monks fled up the valley of the Tweed, 
carrying the corpse on their shoulders. For 
many years they wandered with their strange 
burden about the border county, and even 
got as far west as Whitliem in Ualloway, to 
take ship for Ireland. But in Whithem they 
were w’eatherbound for weeks, and giving 
the attempt up in despair, they retraced their 
eteps to the east and halted at Norhoni. But 
Samt Cuthbert would not let them rest there; 
and at last it occurred to them to take him 
Ijack to the monastery in which he had s^ient 
his novitiate. For a time he w'as at rest, but 
the miraculous corpe began to grow uneasy 
again, and forced tne poor monks to put it in 
a stone coflin and launch it on the bosom of 
the Tweed; and it floated ofl’ down stream, 
and stuck in the mud at the mouth of tho 
Till. All was quiet for a time, and a suit¬ 
able coll was built, when the body again 
show'ed signs of restlessness. Off w'ent the 
wandering monks, directed by the corpse, 
down into Yorkshire, and soulhwartU again 
to Chester-le-btreet, ■whence, after a rest, 
they had to move on to Ripon. From Ripon 
the journey bad again to be ro.sumed, till tho 
l)ody stuck fast in the wood at Durham, as 
told in our story of the cathedrals in tlie sixth 
volume of the B. O. P, 

The site of tho old Culdeo monastery was 
abaudonoil after the flro. and has since luiu 
waste, and King David’s house 'istercians 
arose nearer to tho sea. It had no long 
existence, however, for it ■was destroyed by 
Edward ir. in 1332. iu revenge for an attack 
made on him by the good Lord James. On 


its foundations, when Scotland’s |)eril was 
overpa.st, there arose the structure now ia 
ruiu.H, built by Roljert Bruce, whose heart is 
buried near tile altar. Kot far away are tli© 
toiul>s of the Knight of Liddesdale and the 
Earl of Douglas that died at Otterburn. 
And with them is the tomb of the Loi-d 
Ewrie, or Lord Evers, who destroye<l the 
abbey and damaged the tombs, and then wasf 
caught by the Earl of Angus at Ancrum 
Moor and lieaten and killed, and brought to 
be buried amid the ruin he had made. 

A little way down the stream, but oh the 
other bank, is Dryburgh, founded by the 
White friars from Alnwick — the Premon- 
stratensians, who wore the wliite cope, “be¬ 
cause the angels in heaven wore white.” On 
Martin’s Day in 1150 the cemetery was con¬ 
secrated, “that no demons might haunt it,’^ 
and now, under one of the arches, Imri^ 
north and south for want of room, lies a 
neater than any of its monks, the good Sir 
Walter, with ms wife and son, and Jolin 
Gibson Lockhart, who •wTote his life. Like 
Melrose, Dryburgh was damaged by Edward 
II., repaired by Robert Bruce, and ruined by 
tho English in the savage fray after Flodden^ 
w'hon the specially selected band of despera¬ 
does so eflectually performed the task en¬ 
trusted to them of plundering Kelso, Melrose, 
Jedburgh, and Dryburgh, and iviecking a 
hundred towns and villages. 

Crossing the ferry to St. Boswell’s, a longish 
walk take-s the traveller to Jedburgh, the 
toTiTi of the seven bridges, where tlie abbey> 
rising from the Jed, ia the most conspicuous 
feature. Founded as a priory by David i., 
“ the sore saint to the crown,” it was raised 
to tho dignity of an abbey in 1147, the first 
nblx>t being the Osbert y>^o was succeeded 
by Richard the Cellarer. Over and over 
again was it sacked by tlie English. Surrey 
set it on fire, and Evers and Hertfonl diJ 
their worst with it; and in 1559 it was sup¬ 
pressed. The carcass has since done duty as 
n gael and a church, but now the interior has 
been cleared, and the ruin left free to testify 
of its former greatness. 

. Hero on a Sunday in 1285 wnfl Alex- 
under in. married to Yolande of Dreux. 
Tho woiUling breakfast \vaa held at tho castle 
destroyed by the Teviotdale men in 1409. 
After the breakfast a masque was introduced, 
and while the revelry wa.s at its highest there 
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.•whence a not entirely unknoAvn Cliristoi^her 
Croftanfm^ 

' No notice of Scottish abbeys could well 
omit mention of the pride of the Sinclairs, 
the chapel of Roslyn. Much has been made 
of its architecture, -which is, tmtli to say, 
rather elwarfish and disappointing. Of orna¬ 
ment tliere is much, but the ornament is 
mostly of mere jewellery character. In the 
right comer of our sketch the spiral garlands 
show tlie famed prentice pillar of which the 
legend runs that tlie master went to Koine 
to learn how the design could be carried 
out, and when lie came back found that his 
-apprentice had succeeded in his aliseiice. 
IMiis may be true, but we suspect the 
master’s journey must have been in vain. 
Abraham offering up Isaac while an angel 
plays the hagpips is not a design one would 
■expect to find in an Italian city, and that 
-toothsome edible, the curly kail, is nioro 
likely to have been treated decoratively, 
and “cauld” within a dozen miles of Abor- 
<ieen. 


It is not to be wondered at that the legend 
is on the wane. Prentice lias been traced 
back to princess, and princess to prince ; and 
though the three figures are pointed out of 
the angry master, ifie murdered apprentice, 
and the 'weeping mother, the red paint has 
been washed off the wound that the hammer 
made on the poor boy’s head. The niost 
interesting thing about Koslyu Chapel is the 
burial there ot the old Sinclairs in their 
armour, and the marvellous light that told 
of death in the family, so vividly described 
by Scott in his ballad of Kosabelle : 


‘ O’er Koslin all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 
Twas broader than' the watchflrc light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled ruck, 

It ruddied all tlie copsewood glen; 
’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from caverued Hawthorudon. 


Seemed all on fire that cliipcl prou<I, 

Where lloslin's chiefs uncofflnedUe; 

Each baron, fora sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar pale; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bouud, 

And glimmered all the dead men’s mail 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair- 

So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lonlly line of high St. Chur. 

There are twenty of Koslin’a barons hold 
Lie buried within that proud chaptlle, 

Each one tlie holy vault doth hold- 
But the sea holds lovely Ro&abelle. 

And each St. Clair was buried there 
With candle, with book, and with knell. 

But the sea-caves rung, and the ivildnindEins 
The dirge of lovely Eosabelle.” 


OUR BRITISH FERNS; AND ALL ABOUT' THElff. 

By J. Gordon, 

Author of *'Amonj the Wild Flowers,'* “ Among the Mushrooms," etc., ete. 



O NCE upon a time the fomswere the vege¬ 
table aristocracy. Ages before the 
grasses developed to clothe the earth witii 
their mantle oi bright green the ferns were 
in full vigour. Now tlie flowering plants 
have^ far outstripped them, but tlieir uido 
distribution beai-s witness to their ancestral 
glory, though the surviving representatives 
can all be included within the limits of a 
single “order.” 

The order of the liliccs is, however, some¬ 
what of a miscellaneouB one, its requirements 
—“leafy plants with capsule.s on the edge 
or under side of the leaves”—affording ex¬ 
tensive scope for variety. The giant as well 
a.s the dwarf are represented within it. 
Ctfathca medullar is, whose pith is eaten hy 
the Maoris, is eighty feet high, while on the 
Australian continent Alsophila australis is 
even higher; and among our own shady 
rocks we have the other extreme in tbe 
Hymcnophyllums, which are mere mosses in 
size an«l texture. This contrast of size is not 
couliued to the plant generally, for the fronds 


! vary from an inch to over twenty feet in 
, length, and in raime of form exceed that of 
any other botanical tribe. 

The fructification of ferns was very much 
of a mystery until Sumiuski in 1S4S worked 
out the full changes the spore clusters 
undergo until the seed is shed. Fem.s have 
j no flowers ; they reproduce themselves by 
- “ spores ” containo<l in the strange powdery 
oases borne on the fronds. Herewith we 
have a fern showing the general growth at 
A, the frond at n, and the fructification on 
an enlarged scale at C. Each of these clusters 
is called a “sorus,” every sonis lieing a 
group of spore-cases or “ sporangia.” These 
sporangia are bounded by a ring which is 
! continued upward from a very tiny stalk. 

I AVlien the almost invisible seed is ripe, tbe 
j ring bumts open the case and disperses the 
I seed far and wide. In many instances the 
Borus is covered by a tliin membrane known 
I as the “ indusium,” which is often thrown off 
' before the ripening. 

I Ferns arc raised from seed by scattering 


the spores over the rough surface of a 

piece of peat, thoroughly drained and ^ 

healthily damp iii some shady comer 
in greenhouses and on rockenes . 
ofteS found to propagate themselves 
do in their native haunts. 
ing seedling ferns ia, hoivever, ven 
tlm Cato land-“’tis not in 
mandsuccess, hutive’ll do more, Senp ■ 
ive’ll deserve it,” or whatever “’“1 
true Addisonian—and niany J®™";: 
deserve to succeed most nchly. I , | ^ 
plants Ls not so easy in practice M _ 
tell us, hut to keep old ones is hj 
difficuit; and for boys ^'■th 
dening no better group of p'ant ^ 

selected for a fimt attempt. ^We 
entirely of British ferns 
notliing, as we hold that't *1008 
know ?ur own countrymen thormighl) M 
wo liave dealings with the , 'ji,. dia; 
are a good niany things besides ) 
are better begun at home. nnvivlicrf. 

Ferns, then, will ctow 
and always look bright and ohco> ]^,. 
a pigmy Greenhouse which o«l.i 
gav hy frequent purchases wlucu , . 
soon as they take their places on i 
would he turned into quite fcnif. 

pensive elegance if simiih mlo HI 

luce they are well esta-bhshed ferns 
stand almost any amount or ^ 

roiigli usage, and so long as tiiei „ 
allowance of moisture and f’^®" . 1*' 

with the exception of a few op 
quite inditrerent as to tomperatu • 

Tliey do well in pots or m ■ ’ j^.jjerv 
rockery, indoor or j..,,fortlk'‘ 

can be of tlie elinkcry-hrickon ^ 

is so attractive to some IJf?!’— matifi 
the drainage is good. 
ia the secret of pucccrs j tipvcr be 
the species. Tlie iiots should 
than ualf full of mould, tbe lo of 
occupied by “the drain ,i AjollliHUl*' 
pot, Iragmeuts of sandstone, u ." yparlv 
of charcoal, well udxed Uig | 
every fera will do well if thus d.tt 

up a piece of ])aring-^tone ,!• 

size of a walnut, witJi it ‘ 
ciiarcoal stick and tlie ‘ ‘r fjtonedd 

it, in the pot, rest a few hug® •. tbe 

will just appear above die j aBil 

soil, made ui) of equal par • tlio 

sandy loam, is filled m, +0 han^l- 

chief conditions of siieccse rea y 

{To be continued ) 
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THE ELECTRICAL MACHINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Bv TiiK Autiiok of “A Stokm in a Teacup,” “The Leyden Jar,” etc., etc. 


PART* I. 



I N oiir article on the Leyden Jar in the part 
for March of last year, we a^rtmncd that 
tliose of our readers who were likely to ex¬ 
periment in frictional eloctiieity would bo in 
possession of an electrical machine to start 
with. It seems, however, that many have | 
set to work to make the jar, and are now i 
anxious to build an electrical mackino of ^ 
their own. As this can be easily done, and j 


if desired. An clcctrophonis is easily made. 
Choose tho lid of a tin canister about eight 
inches in diameter and half an inch deep for 
your “ form,” or have a lid spocially made by 
a tinsmith witli its shaq) edge turned over a 
wire ring, so that it may keep its shape and 
not be so likely to cut your lingers. Let tlie 
tinsinilii also make you a thin Hat disc of zinc 
or bra.s 8 , smooth and rounded at tho edges, 


Fiff. I. 


as the cost of the materials is comparatively 
sliglit, we purpose giving a few practical 
hints on the subject which may be of use to 


Fig. 2. 

those wishing to build and those anxious to 
repair if they only knew how. 

Before we deal with the cylindrical machine 


and measuring about six inches and a half 
across. To this disc solder three loojw of 
brass wire, and to the loo[>s tie three silk 
strincB of equal length, hy which you can 
lift the disc. Tho silk should be quite pure, 
and if you like something else you can use a 
handle made of seaUng-wax and stick it on 
to the centre. The silk strings, however, are 
the simplest, strongest, and most easily re¬ 
placed. 

Turn tho “ fom ” l>ottom upwards, and 
run round it a strip of thick white pai>er, so 
as to project about nn inch al)ove the bottom. 
This will be the mould into which the mix¬ 
ture is to l)c |>oured, for the lid is always to 
he used bottom upwards. In tho old davs 
the mixture was ])ourcd into the tin mould 
and left there, but it was found that the cake 
would crack very easily under such circum¬ 
stances, whereas wlien it is left to iUelf it 
lasts for months with ordinarj- care. Make 
your mould, then, with the lid for its bottom 
and the paper for its rim, and proceed to 
melt your mixture. This should con.sist of 
yellow beeswax and Venice turpentine in 
equal quantities by weight. Use an earthen* 


its melting equally. V’hcn it is melted you 
have to add to it live limes its wciglit of 
shellac—lliat is to .say, if you uscil two 
ounces each of beeswax and turpentine, you 
will have to use twenty ounces of shellac. 
The shellac Is to be added to tl»e molting 
mixture a liandful at a tiiKO. and all lumps 
must be dissolved before any moio of tho 
Hakes are added. Do not let the liquid get 
too hot, or it will become like indiarubber 
and .spoil. 'When all the bhclluc has Iwen got 
in, take off the earthenware i)ot, give tlie 
mass a stir, and carefully imnr it out into your 
paper-edged mould, until tho liquid is half 
an inch deep. When the cake is cold, wet 
and tear off the pajKjr, and then lift it off tho 
tin. If you drop tlie cake it y ill almost cer¬ 
tainly break, but if you keep it free frmii 
hard knocks it will last a long time. Do not 
have the cake too thick. 

To use this electrophonis, turn your lid 
upside down, tLS you did during the castin;;, 
and place the cake on the top, turning it also 
bottom upwards, so that the smootli surface 
which came nearest the tin when it set is noNV 
the upper one. Let the wliole apparatus be 
warm and dry. Strike or rub the surface 
rapidly with a piece of warm flannel or fur— 
fur is the l>ost—and wliilo you are heating 
the cake keep your Angers on it to prevent it 
slipping oft‘ its stand. When you think the 
cake is sufliciently excited, wliich it will bo 
in a minute or so, lay the cover in the centre, 
holding it by the silk strings or handle. 
Touch the cover with your Huger, and then 
lift it from the cake, and you will get a 
powerful spark, and each time you toudi the 
cover, before you lift, the result will be the 
same. Ju dry weather the cake will remain 
electrical for weeks, but it is better to re¬ 
charge it each time it is used. Do not let 
your clothes get too near the eleclrophorus 
during your experiment, and keep all pointed 
things as far away from it as possible. An 
eight-inch electrophoruB ought to give an 
inch spark if proj^rly made and charged. 
To charge the Leyden jar, all you liave to do 
is to hold the kuob near the cover and take 
from fifty to a hundred sparks. You should 
have the electrophonis raised so as not to 
liave to lift the cover too high each time, and 
you should hold the jar by its bottom, thus 
giving tlie necessary connection with tho 
earth. 

Tho cylinder machine (Fig. 1 ) Is a much 
more complicated affair. It consists of a 
stand A ; a cushion, of which tho upright 
is shown at B, and from which the silk 
flap is shown at the top ; a cylinder shown 
at D with its caps £ £, and its handle at F ; 
and a prime comiuctor a, insulated on a 
glass rod H. It is l»cst to buy the cylin¬ 
der. (ilaaa confectionery jars, Winclicstcr 
quarts, ordinary bottles, ami even commoner 



wo innst, however, devote a few words to the 
eJectroptoras by which the jar can be charged 


ware pot, and gradually warm up the ma.ss, 
stirring it with a piece of wood 30 as to ensure 


vessels have l»ecn used, but the results havo 
rarely repaid tho extra trouble nocensitated 
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by the want of a cylinder with proper endH. 
Such a cylinder about six inches long will 
cost under two sliillings, and one of a fair 
size, say ten inches long, can be obtaineji 
for live shillings from any chemical appli¬ 
ance seller, sudi as (.Irittin, of Long Acre, or 
Townson ami fiercer, of lilshopsgate Street 
^Vithin. Should a makeshift Ije adopted, 
tlie hrst step is to cement a disc of Uiked 
w(Kxl on to each end of the bottle so as to 
aH'ord the needful iixing. Tlie cement for 
fhepur|)Ose should be matle by melting rosin 
in an earthen pot, adding a little l)eeHwax 
and raw linseed oil to toughen it. For half a 
gallipot full of rosin use a piece of wax abont 
as big as a walnut, and a teaspoonful of oil. 
Wlien the rosin is thoroughlv melted stir in 
some plastor-of>i>aris; ana the more plaster 
von can manage to make it take up the 
Iiarder will be your cement. Tlie inixture 
must, however, be i>crfert. While it is liquid 
shake in some redlead to give it a good 
colour. The cement will have to be melted 
eaoli time it is used, and the articles it is re¬ 
quired lo join should l>o warmed Iwfore it is 
applied, so that the change of temi>erature 
may l>e gradnal. 

I'ho first thing to do is to provide onr 
cylinder AvitU an axis. The simplest way to 
mount it Is to run a hard woml stick right 
through the centre, the stick l)eing only just 
large enough to pass, but the most workman¬ 
like way is to fit it with two hard wood ends. 
Unle.ss, however, this l>e done with great 
accuracy the cylinder will not Ite properly 
centred, and the result will l>e a failure. For 
l)Cginner8, therefore, it may l)e mlvisahlo to 
retain the central spindle, liefore inserting 
it thoroiighiy clean the cylinder inside and 
out. 

The spindle should proioct n few inches at 
each end, and to hide tjio glass collars and 
give a strong grip a ]>air of ends (see Fig. 2) 
sliould be cut or turned, wliich can Ikj slipped 
down the slick. Tliese can l»e fastene»l to the 
glass with cement, and further kept in ])lace 
by a fine screw or French nail driven through 
to the centre so os to just avoid tlie glass. 
In the case of the sjiindle not being driven 
through, the ends are made longer, and on 
them the cylinder Avorks, We haA'o liere 
(Fig. .3) the cylinder A duly fitted Avith the , 
central .spindle B, with the collar c shown 
hy it.self and in position, and the handle D 
Hlip|M?d on to tlio squared end of the spindle. 
Tliis hanille should!« made to fit lirmly, and 
it is best to cut the square hole in it first and 
then to cut the spinifle end to suit it. Like 
tlie rast of the machine it shouhl l»c of hard 
woo<L and should have all its corners and 
edges 8and-pai>ered ofl’. 

{To be continued.) 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

Bv Professor Hoffma>*n, 

^utAor 0/ Modern Maffic." Draici'nj-room Amttse^ 
ments," etc. 

XXIII.—THE ANIMATED TI MP. 

T ins is rather an antiquated trick, but it 
never fails to create amusement. It is 
s<*arrely inijKirtant enough to l>e exhibited os 
an indepondent feat, but may be Avorked in 
> itli cppital effect into any illusion in Avhich 
Avinc, Av.ater, or any otlier Ijevcrage has been 
partaken of. 

Some young gentleman, say, ba^ l>cen in- 
I vitetl to'iwirtake of a ghiss of ginger wine. 
* The performer tlion invites some one else to 
take a gla-ss, Imt finds, to his ojnl»arra**sment, 
that liisHupjily is exhausted. He liegins to 
a|M)loglse. but, an if bethinking himself, says, 
“ I don't kiioAv wliA' you sliould l>e disap¬ 
pointed, after all. That young gentleman has 
lad his wine, but it is doing him uo good. I 
c.an see tliat it is getting into his head already. 
Sup|K»sc we take it l»ack again.” There Is a 
general laugh, noboily enjoying the joke 


more than the young gentleman avIio has 
secured his share of the exhilarating fluid, 
and who, in his oaati mind, defies all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men to take 
it away from liiin. You request him, how¬ 
ever, to steji forward, and ask him, with 
the utmost gravity, whetJier he ever wa.s a 
pump. He naturally replies in the negative. 
You ask leaA’e to make liim a pump, which 
l»eing granted, you l>end Iils left ann, bring- 
! ing the hand nearly up to the armpit, the 
j elMw thu.s fonuing the spout of the pump. 
You then straighten kis right ann to form 
the handle, and .set some other gentleman to 
piini]), Avliieli he doc.s accordingly. You 
yourself take a Avine-glass and a homely- 
looking tin funnel, Avhicli you hold up to the 
light so that all can see that it is empty; 
then hold vour funnel under the l>ent eliKiw, 
and the glass just under it. After a Utile 
]>uin])iDg, to tlio delight of the juvenile 
audience, a stream of Avine l>egins to flow 
j from the funnel, and continues till the glass 
I is filled. 

I Tile secret lies in the constniction of the 
I funnel, a section of Avbich is shoAvn in Fig. 

I 28. it is in reality double, the space betweeu 



the inner and outer AAalls being sufficient to 
contain a Avineglassful of liquid. Tliere is a 
minute.air-liole at the noint o, plugged after 
the funnel is filled Avitli a minute |»ellet of 
i)eesAvax, in AA'ldch condition the liquid can¬ 
not escape. At the projper moment you re¬ 
move the TPcllet of AA-ax Avith the finger nail, 
Avhcii the liqiiid begin.s to fioAv, and continues 
till all is exliaustcil. 

The efi'ect of the trick mav l>e still further 
enhanced by taking a bradaAvl, and liefore 
commencing to pump, boring a hole in the 
ellmw of the victim, so that the liquid may 
floAv more freely. There is evidently “ no 
deception,” for tlie bradawl is thrust so far 
in that the handle actually touclies the coat- 
slecAC of the victim. The bradaAvl is ex¬ 
amined. but is found to l>e jicrfectly fair and 
straightlorwanl. 

The secret lies in flie fact that there are 
two bradawls. The one examined has no 
siieciality, but the other, Avhich Is secretly 
sulwtituted at the right moment for it, is so 
con.structe<l tliat tlio blade recedes on pressure 
into the handle, again protruding as soon as 
the iiressure is remove<I. 

Tlie price of the two bradaAA’ls is tAvo shil¬ 
lings. That of the funnel in plain tin (Avhich is 
the preferable form) is alwnt eighteeni>ence. 
•lajMinned funnels are also soUL ana cost 
more, but are not so gooti, inasmuch as they 
I are more suggestive oi special preparation. 

(To be continued.) 
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A. RMiTn.—We hiwl an article on " Working Models “ 
in the laat Christmas Number. Full details Avere 
given. 

ADAMLKSfi A!ih EVBiiKss —Thc ensTuged ring is worn 
on the same Anger ai the wedding-ring. Surely your 
sister knows which that is ? 

A. T. W.—The wreck was defcril>cd in full In “Great 
Hhtpwrecks of the World,” and you can refer to it 
in Uie last volume. 

MoxuifRimL Bka.<i.srs.—U se heclball and thin end¬ 
less cartridge paper, and Anisb as you go. 



Manoah.- The difference between an English and a 
German concertina is great. The English is nauaUy 
an instrument of music, the Gemian is an lostru- 
' raent of torture. The English is the original, the 
other the imitation. The English has forty-eight 
keys, the German twenty keys. Any good mosicsl- 
instrumest seller would supply you with one. hut 
I M'heatstone and X^achenol are supposed to be the 
I best makers. 

AA'. IIEBBBRT.—Your binder should get the parts In 
Avhlch the numbers appeared. Many of the weekly 
numbers are out of print in number form, but are 
still obtainable !n the parts. 

G. II. C. and Others.—^The second rolnme Is quite 
out of print in all forms, except a few copies, gilt 
edges, price 9s. 

SCBSCKiiiEK.—1. The best thing for “excessive stout¬ 
ness" is to eat less and taks more exercise. The 
A'arious preparations sold by patent niediclDe A'CD- 
dnrs consist chieAy of seaweed. 2. AVe do not know 
who were the ancestors of the Sharps, unlew they 
Avese the Flats, who were won over by the famous 
swindle of the half-notes. The cliauge need not 
have been on a large scale. 

A Reaper op the B. O. P. — The case is as stated. 
Apply for particulars nf the 3fatriculatlon Examina¬ 
tion to the Registrar, London University, Burlingtou 
Gardens, w. 

Captain.—Y ou must pass the entrance examination 
to the Royal Military College at Sandliurit, and 

f iasa out thence to your commission. The pay of a 
ieuteuaut In the cavalry of the line is £2 6s. 8^ per 
w eek : that of a captain is £4 ISt. lOd. : that of a 
colonel Is £7 10s. bd. It Is not likely yon could live 
on your subaltern's pay. 

J. H. A.—Hto particulars of the examination emu be 
obtained direct from the Registrar, London Univer¬ 
sity, Burlington Gardens, AV. 

J. ^f. Anthony.—A book on the Indian Civil Service 
can Im obtained from Messrs. Cassell and Co.; or 
Mr. Stanford, of Charing Cross. 

ARCAKA.—You can obtain a phystograph for a shUUng 
from Messrs. Perry and Co., of Holbom Yiaduct. 
Inscribe to them the instrument you require. 

11. A. Eyre.—Y ou can only obtain a boat for the 
money you state by advcrtlsiug, say In the “ Ex¬ 
change and Mart." A new boat could not be made 
for the price. 

Mayploaver.—A manual for collectors of English pot¬ 
tery and porcelain is published by L. U. Gill, 170. 
Strand, price three sldUiugs and sixpence. 

Kelso.—A sixpence of William III. can be lAonght for 
ninepence from almost any dealer. Apply to Idu- 
colu and Son, Neyr Oxford Street,, \Y.^ 

L R. C.—Tlic' ‘ shine *’ on your face is probably mainly 
due to your using too much soap. After you have 
washed with soap, dry your face and then sponge ^ 
with clean cold water. 

A'AfiiTSMAN. — 1. Eoclid was a Greek of Alexandria, 
who lived from S2S to 3S3 U.C., and he wrote the 
“iLleincnts" you are tolling over, “Optics and 
Catoptrics," ** Elements of Music," ** DiA'islotis,’ 
“Fallacies," “ Porisms,” “ Vhenomena,” “Conic 
Sections," etc., etc. 2. Get a piece of white pine. 







** Ha gave a thrlek, and ran for hta lifa.** 


THE SPECTRE 

OF 

HAWTHORN GLEN. 

Bv THE Uev. a. N. Malan, 
M.A., F.C.S., 

Author of " CacMt and OereuUi,'* **On«<»/ 

Muthor Carry’# ChickeM," etc. 

.CHAPTER U. 

Tt was a Wednesday aftcr- 
noon in the early part 
of t)ie following December. 
Some of us were sitting round 
the schoolroom fire in the 
gloaming after football. There 
was a savoury smell of roast 
chestnuts, and a sound of the 
same being crunched to the 
accontpaniment of a popular 
melotly whistled out of tune. 
Harry and I were among the 
group. Somebody said, “Who’ll 
tell a ghost-story ?" and Harry 
replied, “I don’t know one ex¬ 
actly, but we had an exciting 
bit in Latin the other day, 
and it’s my rep. to-night. I 
wonder if I know it. I’m the 
only chap here in the fourth 
class. I wanted to look over , 
the stuff, for Old Poco docs 
come down upon me so un¬ 
mercifully. Just give us my 
Jacob’s Second, Dyson; you’re 
clo.se to my desk.’’ 

The bonk was produced. 
The rest of us eyed it with 
Eusnicion. not iinaginincr that 
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nuich juice could be squeezed out of 
sucli an unpalatable woi'k. 

Harry said, “It’s not a bad joke my 

f iving you follows a construe in Latin. 

wondor if I can make it out 1 Here’s 
the place—page .35. I^et’s see; how on 
earth doe.s it begin 1 ” 

‘‘A very remarkable dream i.s handed 
down, if the fable is true. When certain 
two Arcadian familiars—” 

“ What are they ? ” asked a sixth-class 
boy of incpiiring mind. 

“Shut up! don’t interrupt!’’ said 
Harry. “ I'll make it easier. When 
certain two Arcadian chums were mak¬ 
ing a journey together, and had come to 
Megara, they say that the one—era—er 
—ci—that the one—oh, what did the as« 
do?” 

“ Went to a pub ? ” sugge.sted a lad. 

“ Well, that’s not far out,” said Harry ; 
“ that the one lodged at a caiqm’s, tlie 
other at a friend’s house.” 

“ Whatever is a caupo?" 

“ Oh, bother ! don’t interrupt a fellow. 
You’re worse than the Doctor himself. I 
don’t know—a barber, perhaps, or a 
sau.sage-inaker, or a chap like Punchey 
Brown. It doesn’t matter. Let me go 
on. Who, when having had supper, tlu-y 
went to bed, in the co7icuhiom night it 
seemed in sleeps to him who was at the 
friend’s house, that other chap to pray 
that he would come to his help, because 
death was being prepared for him by the 
caujiii." 

What rot you are talking, Harry ! 
What in the world is the coiicubious 
night I” 

“ It doesn’t matter a rap, I tell you. 
Tliey had it in those days, that’s enough. 
Nights have changed since George the 
Third w.as king. Now do let me alone; 
it’s getting awfully exciting. I'll try 
and do it more freely. Well, the chap 
was in an awful funk—the ch.ap, the 
fellow, the man at the cavpo’s. No, is 
it? let me sec. Oh no, tlie other chap 
was in the funk and got up—rose uji from 
sleep, the Latin says. And then, when 
he had collected himself—I suppo.se Ice 
took himself to pieces like a dissected 
map before he went to sleep—he thought 
the dream was all rubbish and got back 
into bed. And then^-then—em—er—er 
—then—oh yes, of course—then—no— 
yes—oh, I shall catch it from our revered 
chief! I’ve forgotten the rest, you fel¬ 
lows I but you can see that it’s a jolly 
exciting story. I m sorry I can’t get any 
further ; and Harry shut uji his book 
and shied it to the other end of the 
room. 


fellow I wai 
“ Hand uji tli 
irassed you, a 
that remarkal 


Aieanwhile the door opened and t 
book nearly hit the in-conier on the no; 
it was .Joseph Spry, who was regarded 

* fi f."'';', loio’th for 

Hullo ! ” quoth he. 

‘A ou’re the very 
Joseph,” said Harry, 
book which I’ve just 

give us a construe of ... 

dream These chaps are excited ah 
it, .and its our rep. to-night.” 

Joseph drew near to our circle, assui 
an air of importance, and was so 
homo with the lesson that he was ■ 
to give the thrilling tale in a fluent 
connected shape. I gathered fron 
Wiat the two friends came to Meg; 

A-with the innkeeper'; 

^ friend. Ill tlie iiiit 
of the night B dreamt that A appeo 
to him prayuig him to come to 
rescue, for the innkeeper was prepai 


to murder liim. B jumped up in alarm, 
but on second thoughts decided that it 
was only a dream, and got back into 
bed. Again he dreamt—that A appeared 
and .said, “ Since you would not help me 
when alive, do not let my death go un¬ 
avenged. I have betn murdered by the 
innkeeper. My body has been thrown 
into a cart and covered with earth. Go 
early to the gates before the cart leaves 
the town.” Impressed by the vividness 
of this dream, B went early to the gates, 
saw a man driving a cart, asked him what 
was in it. The man lied in alarm, the 
cart was searched, the body found, the 
matter investigated, and the nmkeeper 
hanged. 

“That’s not half a b.ad story,’is it?” 
said Harry, when the orator luul linished. 
“ It sounds like a true one too. They’d 
never have put it into Latin if it wa.sn’t 
worth something.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” answered Spry ; 
“ I can tell you one that’s truer, any¬ 
how.” 

“ C.aii you 1 Let’s hear it.” 

“Well, I’ve just come back from a 
walk, and I met a chap who had seen 
the ghost, and no mistake, in Hawthorn 
Glen ! What do you think of that ?” 

“ Really ? Do tell us about it. What 
was it like 1 ” 

_ “ He saw it this afternoon about four 
o’clock. He and another fellow were 
going through the wood, and it came 
up the haunted ghule towards them.” 

“ What was it like? ” 

“ It was a tall, white, shadowy form. 
It didn’t walk, and it didn’t Hy. It didn't 
jump with its arras out and dance like a 
maniac, and then subside gracefully .and 
stick in a furze-bush. Oh, no! It just 
glided up the ghade .and uttered a moan¬ 
ing cry. They were hi an awful flight, 
of course." 

“I should think they were!” said 
Harry. “How near were they? What 
was the thing like?” 

“ They didn’t .stop to examine it, you 
may bo sure ! It passed quite close to 
them, without .any rustling noise—only a 
low, moaning sound. The chap couldn’t 
tell me .anytliing more about it.” 

“ W’ho was the ch.ap ? ” 

“ Oh, some farmer’s cad, I suppose.” 

“Fancy the fellow having seen it quite 
near 1 ” said Harry. “ I never heard of 
any one really seeing it except you, 
Joseph, that afternoon last term. It 
would have been .a rare joke if that 
duller Dvson hadn’t made such a mull 
of it. Old Mother Hickory was fright¬ 
ened out of her wits.” 

.To.seph's eye twinkled as he answered, 

M ell, I should like to have a look at the 
real ghost, if some of you would come 
with me. W hat-do you say to an expedi¬ 
tion to the glen on Saturday ? If you and 
Dyson will come with me I’ll go. ’ 

. Dawson looked at me; I looked at 
D.awson ; Josej")]! looked at both of us; 
the other fellows looked at all three 
One sm.all boy said, “It’ll be awfully 
plucky Of you if you do go. 1 shouldn t 
like to, I know.” 

It was one thing to leave de.alings with 
a ghost in July, but a very ditferent 
question in December. 

.i rH''''f'’v?" I asked. 

111 go if you will, I think.” 

All right; 111 go. If there are three 
of us, two could help the third, you 
know, if he got hurt.” 

Thats it!’’ said Spry. “I thought 
you two wouldii t mind when 1 iiroposed 


it. You know so much about gliosts,yo\i 
do. I should say you had heeu hrou’glit 
up with them—played with tlieiu from 
the cradle. But don’t let any of tlie 
other fellows know; we’ll keep it a 
secret. Mind, you young uns, don't Ici 
out a word about it. Will you nnr 
mise ? ” 

They all promised faithfully, and so 
we talked over the arraiigepieiits. There 
was not much to settle. We would rtaili 
the glen about three o’clock on liaturilay 
afternoon, and wait about till four, it 
necessary—not a monient latei: If tliti 
ghost didn’t appear then, we should con¬ 
clude that it was not the right day. It 
w-us nearly two miles to the glen, and 
we were bound to be back at half-past 
four. 

“ Well, that’s settled,” said Spry; ‘’and 
mind, if the thing appears we must stick 
to each other, and not be in a funk "f 
must link arms, and see what it i.s,iiiiil, 
if possible, get a whack at it with s 
stick.” 

This proposal elicited a subdued hiugii. 
The lire was low and the room dark, luid 
it was not a lively topic of coiivcrsati™ 
—at least, I did not think so in iny swmi 
heart, and I do not lielieve Harry did, 
nor Siiry either, though lie propo.si'd p* 
expedition. We tried to poke up the hrf. 
and were glad when the other felw** 
came down from changing and the 
master on duty lit the gas. 

“Jliiid no one says a wonl about it 
w.as Spry’s parting admonition, ami the 
conclave broke up. 

* * * ♦ 


Well, the Saturday came—p gl<»“.' 
d.ay, but no rain. The expedition nar- 
rowly esc.aped annihilation, howf'et 
for at the quarter-hour Harry came tp 
to me with a rueful countenance, si.'i>'? 
that he was actually kept in to do suni.' 
between tw'o and tlirt‘e o’clock, ho ■ 
spoilt the fun on the last ocrosion. n “ 
to be Harry this time. ! 

nuisance it would he, when all "'aa - 


licely arr.angpd, , ., 

“Ask Mr. Fields to let you (D ‘ “ 
letween live and six o’clock. ne» 
o let you.” , , . 

Harry did a.sk, and after a deal ol]«- 
uasion he succeeded in obtaining a i ^ 
nutation of the sentence, 

.ttentive and careful during the t''* , 

essous, th.at when school yas o 
lad raised no further inipedinimi ' 
^venture. TVe had a gni"« 
lien Hariy asked me how 1 fc t J 
“Oh, I’m all right. 

:o alon^ but I clout mind "itl . 

ipry. l’ don’t suppose we s ia i re. 

ee much, and if we do, it isu 


us any bodily harm. 


“Oh, no, it will be right ciiougk^';^ 
e shall have sometliiiig to ta j 

’terwards. Spry’s a , 7-a-niiiaii“‘ 
dieve—pluckier than an old 
,y rate M'e won’t stay a iio'»- 
‘yoml four o’clock, wliate'er P j^^t- 
>So when dinner was over ni 1 
oiiey had been given ],„vnoiir 

isiness closed, we three P'L .l pc 
lines for a walk and set Py 

mght some “ sucks ” to >'Dr - 
le way, and laughed and cm ..„[■ a, 
as broad daylight, and .Jpsunl. ' 
lost under such condition-1 ' i (]|,i 
Wo came to the stile and „n-.p, ||ay 
dels and entered the glca- , 

)eth down red darkling- 



■Ilif twilight seeiiied to he coming on. 
We descended tlie woodcid .sloi)es. Tiiere 
^vas a smell of decaying leaves ; dense 
moisture situratcd the rank grass ; the 
■..Irooping ferns were brown and dead — 
-some yet stood erect, spreading their 
arms like skeletons. Tlie murky gloom, 
the great black gnarled trunks of the 
oaks," the melancholy sound of the wind 
among the leafless trees, the monotonous 
aiunnur of the stream—all these intlu- 
<'nces of the place blended by tlie genius 
■of de.solatinn. combinetl to excite in us an 
indescribable feeling of oppression and 
luystei-y and awe, such as one feels when 
reading the ])oems of Edgar Allan Poe, 
and tiie clock suddenly strikes twelve 
a.ui. : 

** By tho niountoing—near the river, 

Wiinuuring lowly, murmuring ever— 

By the grey wooda—by the swamp 
Where the toad and newt encamp— 

By the dismal tanis aud pools 
Where dwell the ghouls— 

Tliere the traveller meets aghast 
Ghostly phantoms of tho past — 

Shrouded forms (hut start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by.” 

Vk C spoke in wliispers ; ourhearts keat 
quickly as we entered the haunted glade. 
It was long past three o'clock. We 
Jinked arms luid walked down the ghule, 
then uji. We traversed it three times, 
mid waited about, and consulted Harry's 
watch, aud it only wanted live_miuutes to 
four. 

(ireat and serious things may happen 
in less than live minutes. 


CHAPTER HI. 

To write this chapter I should like to 
borrow the jicn of some author gifted 
Avitli the faculty of powerful language. 
It is no emsy task to find words capable 
■of expressing accurately the im))ressions 
conveyed to my mind during the five 
minutes alluded to at the close of the 
last ch.apter. 

We three boys were standing about 
“haltway up the path which traversed 
the haunted glade. Sutiicient light re¬ 
mained for us to trace the direction of 
the path upwards and downwards, but 
its outlines were soon merged in un- 
distinguishable gloom. It was “silence 
and desolation and dim night.” Nature 
seemed on the alert, as though with up¬ 
lifted finger slie were saying “liu.sh!" 
whispering the word witli a plaintive 
sigh as the broad wings of the wind 
swept slowly through the trees. These 
stood like worshippers at the shrine of 
some heathen deity, expecting an intima¬ 
tion of drearl solemnity. 

I question whether three out of a jury 
•of twelve resjiectable British subjects 
would have cared to stand os we stood 
in that path, knowing the evil reputation 
of the place. I was in tlie middle, and 
from tlie way Harry and Joseph gripped 
my anus and huddled close, I should say 
tliey would not have minded changing 
places with mo. I doulit whether ijeople’s 
hair ever actually sriinds on end under 
circumstances of fright, hut mine at any 
rate seemed to frizzle up crisp, and a 
■eliill shiver ran through my bones and 
seemed to loo.sen the joints of my knees, 
just ns Virgil descrihesyEiicas when the 
glio'dly voice of Polydorus sounded from 
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the tomb. For at that moment I became 
conscious of a strange unearthly liglit at 
the lower end of the glade. A pale 
silvery glimmer suddenly threw into 
relief the trees on either side, and made 
evident the line of pathway before us. 
It might have lasted one minute, long 
enough, however, to reveal a white 
shiulowy phantom coming steadily 
toward-s us up the glade—rlistiiict in 
outline almve, gradually fading into un¬ 
certainty below. 

It is easy when sitting at my study- 
t.able to coucontrate meiiiorv upoiitliat 
mniiient ; yet it is inipo.ssilde really to 
bring before you a true portrait of the 


never panted before. Wo liad not spoken 
a word, nor did wo now s]>eak, until, 
having crossed all the fields, we were once 
more upon the liigh rood. 

Then our thoughts I’etHriied to the un¬ 
lucky Joseph. IVe had left him a victim 
to the unspeakable terrors, comiielled to 
self-preservation by an instinct so power¬ 
ful as to obliterate all considerations of 
cowardice. Now that we were outside 
the gho.st’s environment, and in eonipa- 
rative safety, other sentiments lie.sides 
fear claimed a hearing. We began to 
fc-el a twinge of ri'uior.'^e aud a desire to 
excuse our conduct to each other. And 
surely some allowance must be made for 


apparition. Of one thing I am positively that conduct. In luoiuents of panic re 


convinced, that it was no imaginary 
hallucination. The liglit was beyond 
(piestion—so was the phantoin-forni. I 
never saw anything like it before, and 
I wish never to see its like again. 
There was nothing distinctive about it, 


suiting from deadly peril, men sometimes 
do tliat whicli in the .solan-ness of undis¬ 
torted rea.son they afterwards despise 
aud rer::.diate. In the shock battle, 
under Clio withering hail of bullets, sol- 
d'_, s, whose bravery has been liitlierto uii- 


iio anatomical features that might have impeacliable, have turned aud lied, throw 
suggested a resemblance to human or j ing away the iirm.s tliat impeded their 
animal agency—no head—no limbs—no flight, and deserting tlieir wounded com 
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apparent bodily form. Perhaps it might 
he.st he compared to tlie form of a comet 
—yet such a compari.son is wholly ‘ 
inadequate—the nucleus being upper¬ 
most and iiressiiig forward ics it advanced, ' 
the tail sweeping beluiid and so uiisub- I 
stantial that I could dearly see the trees 
tlirough it. 

Rooted to the spot—too terrified to 
move, to scream, or to faint—wo siiiqily ^ 
stood quaking. Tlie light fiuled, but wo 
were conscious that the appalling shape ^ 
was aiiproaohing us, gliding on witli . 
noiseless motion. It must be near u.s. 
We saw it again, almost upon us ; it ] 
uttered a low, wailing cry, so unutterably [ 
melancholy and weird that I. caiuiot , 
attempt to describe it. j 

Then Joseph's presence of mind seemed 
entirely to fail him. Infatuated by ^ 
dreadful fascination he suddenly let go 
my arm. He gave a shriek which echoed 
through the wood, and ran for his life 
away from the shape up the ghule. The 
fearful object passed over my heiul. 
Harry and I involuntarily stooped, but 
I fancied I felt its shadowy tail or skirt, 
or whatever it was, brush over my face. 

1 covered my eyes with my disengaged 
arm to siiut out the terror, and clung to 
Harry’s arm with convulsive tenacity. 
The phantom was pursuing the unfor- , 
tunate Joseph ! | 

Tlien scream after scream smote upon 
our ears. “ Oh, it's on me ! Help, help ! 

1 Harry ! .Sam ! Come ! Save me ! Oh : 
Oh! O-h !” _ I 

Harry clutched me with both hands; j 
I clutched Harry, spellbound with freez¬ 
ing terror, our knees shaking, our tee.tli 


rades to the fury of the foe. At such 
iiiomcnts men are unaccountable for tlieir 
actions, being possessed by an imenii- 

a uerable imstinet too potent for the 
ictates of rational thoiitdit. I can 
sympathise entirely with that freezing 
terror which ]iaralyses and iK'trities 
imstaiitly every avenue to rea.sonablo 
judgment, and renders a man for the 
time absolutely irresponsible for his 
actions. An idiot or an insane person is 
not held aceountable. No more were 
Harry and I ameiiable to justice wlien 
we left Joseph to his fate and nuutly 
lied from the sickening four. 

But now that we were on the Viroad 
high road our semses graduall.v returned. 
The sound of waggon-wheels coming 
leisurely behind did much to revive our 
courage. 

“Oh, Harry, what an awful business ! 
What has become of Joseph! Miiat can 
we do ?” 

“ Wo can’t leave him there,’’ said Harry. 
“ We had bettei' go to Farmer Oeneo, .and 
get him to come with us and find 
Joseph.” 

“ All right.” 

So we walked and ran by turns until 
we reached the farm. There we found 
the master and mistress at tea. They 
kindly a.sked us to have a cup, and we 
told our story. Tlie farmer entei-ed fully 
into the whole adventure, and did not 
know wliat to make of it. He had heard 
folks say strange things about the glen, 
but nothing to beat that. He readily 
understood our fears, and, thougli he had 
often passed down the glade at night and 
never seen anything himself, he quite 


chattering. Never before nor since have 1 believed all we said, and could 


I known what terror really is. In all 
the ghost stories I have ever reiul, it does 
not seem to me that any one experienced 
what we did. I wonder I did not die of 


see no 


explanation except that it was a true 
ghost. 

We did not stop five minutes in the 
farmhouse, and when we left, it was in 


fright, or tliat my hair did not turn w lute | company with the farmer. We walked 


in a moment. 

How long we stood thus I cannot say, ' 
nor what it was that made us move ; but 
my next remembrance is of rusliing 
madly with Harry through the wood 
towards the stile by the fir-trees. A wild 
instinct guided our steps, for we missed 
the path, and plunged heiwllong through 
furze and brambles, avoiding the trees 
by the lingering gleam of twilight, eon- 
sciouK only of the one desire to he .safe 
outside the wood. On we pressed, and at 
last reached the stile, panting as we 


back towards the glen, but there was no 
occasion to go the whole way. Before we 
got to the stile we were umspeakably 
relieved to meet the object of our search - 
.TosFph liiinself, with two farm labourers. 
You can imagine how glad we were to 
find him alive. ’The labourers who wero 
escorting liim on his way now wished us 
good-night aud returned. Farmer Oengo 
accompanied us as fara.sthe lane leading 
to his farm, ami read ns a homely lecture 
alioiit the folly of meddling -with things 
wliich no one can understand. Harry 
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said afterwards ho thought that might 
apply to Euclid aud Algebra as well as to 
gliosts. 

We now hurried at our best pace to¬ 
wards Highfield House. Of course, we 
asked Joseph all about it, but he would 
not say much. He clung securely to our 
arms this time, as though he had not yet 
recovered from the eflects of his frightful 
part of the adventure. We tried to make 
the best of our conduct in shirking the 
dangers, blaming him for losing his pre¬ 
sence of mind aud running oft' when the 
iigrecment was that we should all stick 
togetlier. He could not see the force of 
the argument. He had proposed the 
expedition, and when he ran, of course 
we ought to have run with him. 

“ Well, but you r.an the very way the 
ghost was coming. You could not expect 
us to follow ? ” 

“ You agreed that we should sl’c - to¬ 
gether, and you should not have leil ..ie 
when I was leader. Of course I ran ; 
who wouldn’t ? And there were only two 
ways—either into the very face of the 
ghost, or away from him. I don’t think 
it was very plucky of you to leave me, 
especially when you must have heard me 
yelling for help.’ 

“ tv ell, we came back to look for you.” 

“ Yes, after it was all over. I might 
luive beenkillerl meanwhile for aught you 
knew.” 

“ Well, Joseph, you’re all right, at all 
events, and you don’t seem much the 
w orse for it. VV’hat did happen when you 
called out? Did the ghost touch you ?” 

“ Look h(ue,” replied .Joseph, “ I’m not 
going to say a word about that, it's too 


awful a risk. I never saw a ghost before. 
I never heard of such a real ghost as the 
[ one we’ve seen. I’ve read a gootl many 
I ghost stories. The one that always 
I seemed to me the most fearful was that 
one which comes in ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ 
; It shows what comes of meddling with a 
ghost. I didn’t believe it when we started, 
but I believe it now. The ‘ Mauthe Doog' 
was a large black hound which used to 
haunt the guard-chamber of Peel Castle 
I in the Isle of Man, lying down before the 
I tire all the evening in presence of the 
I soldiers. One night a drunken soldier 
said he didn’t care for the dog. He’d 
walk down a p.assage, and if the dog fol¬ 
lowed him he’d thrash him. He went 
[ down the passage, and the dog went 
j after him. By-and-by the other soldiers 
heard a terrible noise, but dared not go 
out to see, and the drunkard soon came 
back, as pale as death and awfully ill. 
He never spoke another word, and died 
in agonies that very night. 

I “If that isn’t an awful story I don’t 
j know what is. Anyhow, if I have 
meddled with a real ghost you won’t 
catch me saying a word about it, I can tell 
you ; so never ask me again. Aud don’t 
I go telling the fellows what you may 
' fancy happened to me, for I shall not 
let them know anything about it.” 

Joseph gave a great .shudder, and we 
s,aid no more, but hurried on and reached 
Highfield House long after the proper 
time. The master on duty demanded 
the cause of our being so late, and we 
' had to tell him. Our fright was so 
I evident to him that he merely gave us 
each a bad mark for being late, and the 


Doctor when he examined the board did 
not tiike any notice of it. 

VV’e told tiie follows the main incidents 
of the adventure, s.aying nothing about 
Joseph’s close encounter with the ghost. 
Some believed us, some doubted, and 
some tried to suggest an explanation of’ 
the phenomenon. Joseph behaved with 
true and generous chiv.alry, never letting 
out that we had deserted him in his dire 
distre.S3. VV’e often expressed our ad¬ 
miration of his noble forbearance. He 
only replied, “ Oh, it’s all square. I 
don’t wonder you were in a funk. It 
isn’t every one who dares to tackle a 
ghost, you know ; even when it’s nothing 
more than a jacket turned inside out.” 

There were no further expeditions to' 
Hawthorn Glen th.at term, at least none 
that I heard of. Joseph used to go his 
solitary walks as if nothing had hapiiened, 
and when we asked him where he had 
been he only answered, “ Oh, humbugging 
about.” He was the strangest fellow I 
ever met. VV'^e never could make him 
out. But after this fearful adventure 
and the tremendous mystery which hung 
over those awful moments when he 
shrieked out, “ Oh, save me, it’s on me !" 
Harry and I reg.arded him with un¬ 
qualified respect and admiration. We- 
never again attempted to swagger before 
him, or chart' him ; and used our in¬ 
fluence, such as it was, to increase his 
pojiularity; and thus ho rcn])ed solid' 
advantage from the ghastly adventure, 
whereof the benefits stood him in good' 
stead during the remainder of his school- 
time at Highfield House. 

{To be conctudett.) 


THE ELECTRICAL MACHINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 

BV THE AfTHOK OF “A StOBM IN A TEACUP,” “THE LEYDEN J.YR,” ETC., ETC. 


W E must next make the stand for the 
cylinder to work on. Get a piece of 
boanl an inch or more thick, bay the cylinder 
on it, and mark where the two ends come 
at G G (I'ig. 4). The cylinder is to revolve 


the outside of the lines given by the cylinder, ! one end. 'When the glue is thoroughly dry 
and should be on one side of a line drawn | stuff the cushion with horsehair or tow, mak- 
through the centre parallel to the sides of the | 

Iward. Fit in vour uprights and try if the 
cylinder works freely in them. If .all is true 



on the siiindle, and tlie ends arc to prevent 
its shifting from side to side, so tliat your 
marks will Is; at llie junction. Now get 
ont two nnriglits from tlie same thickness of 
Isiard, anu let them be twice the lieiglit of 
vour cylinder's diameter; let one have a 
hole large cnougli for the sjiindle to work 
in, and let the other Iiave a slit from winch 
the si>indle can lie kept from rising by a 
jiin run throngli as shown in Fig. 5. When 
your uTirights are ready, cut tlie tongues at 
tlie end, and then cut the holes in the Isiard 
for tliein to stand in. Tliese lioles will be to 


and level, take them out and glue them 
home. 

The next thing to m.ake is the cusliion, for 
wliich you re<imre a lilock of wood, liko E E 
(Fig. 6), an iiicli and a half wide, lialf an 
ineli tliiek, and not quite as long as the 
cylinder. Cut a noteli in the centre for the 
iqiright to lie fixed in, .and tliou procure 
a ]iieco of coloured thin lo.ather, or wasli- 
Icallier, an inch longer tlian the wood, and 
wide enougli to go barely round it. Glue it 
on to the top and Isittom of tlie wooi! so that 
it is quite loose in front, and also glue up 
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Fig. 6. 

in" it aH uniform as pos.silile. (ilue uji th^ 
open cnii. To the under etl^e of the cushion 
"lue the silk Man, wliich should pass up in 
front of the miioer and over the lop of the- 
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Nnvliniler (see Fi^^ 7). It may Be of oiled silk 
tlirougliout, or it may be made as foUows. 
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Fig. 6. 

Olue a piece of leather the same as that used 
for the cushion along the under edge of the 
^vo(m1. Should you have uschI a coloured 
leather for the cusiuou you will have to glue 


is cheap enough, it costs al)out twoj»ence- 
lialfpenny a sheet, so that there is no need 
to be sparing of it; it should carefully 
pasted on to the wood with ordinary paste, 
and have its edges notched so as to avoiil 
wrinkles aud folds. When it is dry it should 
be burnished with a knife-handle to make it 
as smootli a.s possible. When it is finished 
off draw' a line along it—in the case of a 
pear-shaped conductor let tlie line be along 
Its thinnest edge—and at a q^uarter of an 
inch apart drive in stout pins, which should 
1)0 filed off so that their points may be quite 
shaq) and project al)out lialf an inch. Tlie 
lengtli of the row of pins should be rather 



’it coloured side down so that the softer sur¬ 
face may come next the glass. This piece of 
leather should be the length of the cushion 
^nd just w'ide enough to reach to the top. 
Along its upper edge you have next to glue a 
piece of blade sarcenet, and the leather aud 
the sarcenet should together be as long as 
the Hap would have been had you made it 
entirely of silk. 

The cusliion being thus completed, you 
have next to fix it to an upright, and this up¬ 
right should be just high enough to admit of 
the cushion pressing along the centre of the 
cylinder. To increase the power of the 
machine you can, if you like, glue a strip of 
tinfoil along the bottom of the rubljer, con- 
oiecting it by a small chain to a liook at its 
back, from which hook a chain hung on to 
the nearest gaspipe aiVords the best connec¬ 
tion with the earth. The upright (Fig. 8) is 



le.ss than that of the cushion ; tliey should not 
run the whole length of the conductor, but 
stop about a couple of inches from the end. 
The conductor should be the same length as 
the cylinder, but it should be so fixed as to 
brin^j the row of pins immediately opposite 
the flap. It thus stands a little to the right 
of the centre, aw'ay from the handle end. 
At the longest end a thick wire is fixed, to 
which a brass ball is attached. 

To support the conductor you require a 
glass rod, obtainable at the same time as the 
cylinder, and costing a shilling a pound. It 
should be half an inch in diameter and suffi¬ 
ciently long to fix -well into the board and 
conductor and bring the TOints level with the 
centre of the cylinder. To get it to remain j 
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the fire to warm. Do not put it too near, or 
it may crack. The machine must be free 
from dust, so clean it well with a silk hand¬ 
kerchief; and it must be dry, more esj)ecially 
the cylinder where it is not covered with the 
flap and the glass support of the prime con¬ 
ductor. Unless these are free from damp the 
machine will not work. Do not turn the 
handle of tlie machine until you are assured 
that the cylinder is dry; by doing so you give 
the rubber the benefit of the wdiole circum¬ 
ference of moisture, and it may take you some 
time to get rid of the wet. If you ever have 
a plate machine, remember this most parti 
cuiarly, for your brushes will be made quite 
useless for a time by such thoughtlessness. 
And one other w’ord of caution with regard to 
plate machines, and tliat is, never ])lace them 
siilewavs to the fire, ahvays dry them end on. 
The thicker the glass the easier it splits w ith 
inequalities of temperature. 

All being dry and warm, clamp the maehine 
to a table and turn the handle. If you have 
carefully followed these instructions your 
knuckle will receive a spark os soon as you 
apply it to the ball of tlio prime cenductor ; 
and the handle of the machine will turn more 
stiffly as you progress. If your cylinder be¬ 
comes too grea.sy, wipe it clean and apply a 
little more ainalgain. If it does not work 
quite right at first, see that some (>ointed 
tiling on the table is not drawing the elec¬ 
tricity away; even a hair will affect the 
working, so keep a good look out for frag¬ 
ments of cotton and fluff. When you get 
the si)ark8 bring your jar into play, charging 
by simply holding it out with its knob 
touching, or close to the knob of the prime 
conductor. 

The essentials of the cylinder machine 
are that it should be made of hard dry wood 
and of gla.ss without an exce.s.s of alkali, that 
its wo^manship should be firm and true, 
that it should have no unnecessary points 
and ed^s, and that it should ho. only used 
when free from damp. Those w’ho are into- 



affixed to a foot in which a .slide has been 
cut as show'n at K in Fig. 9, where N is tlie 
{losition of the screw and L is the hole for 
tlie upright, so that it can lie sliiqied back- 
wanbj and forw'ards until the right pressure 
against the cylinder is obtained. A brass 
tlmmliscrew will keep it in position as 
•show'n in our first illustration. 

For the prime conductor u.‘4e a w'ooden 
rolling-pin covered witli tinfoil. If you liave 
to prepare a piece of w'ootl specially it is liest 
to nave it aljout tw'o indies anil a half in 
<liaineter, and instead of making it round to 
make it with an egg-shaped or jiear-shaped 
section. This is, however, unusnial at pre¬ 
sent, and a round stick is much easier to get. 
Its ends Kliould be well rounded off. Tinfoil 


Fig. 9. 


fa.st. you Avill have to roughen its ends on a 
grimlstone and fa.sten them into holes with 
cement. It should be so fixed a.s to lirin" 
the points of the conductor about half an inch 
from the cylinder. Now cut the silk so that 
its edge is just above the row' of pins; and 
then give all the edges and comers a final 
sand-papering, and set about getting the 
inaclune to work. 

The first thing you have to do is to smear 
the cushion with amalgam costing sixjience 
an ounce, an ounce lasting for many weeks. 
It usually consists of five parts of zinc mixed 
w’itli three parts of tin, and gradually mixed 
with nine parts of mercury, but an amalgam 
can be easily ma<le bv meltin'' in a tobacco- 
pijie a piece of zinc almut os large as a pea, 
and adding to it an ounce of mercury, stirring 
the mixture thoroughiv and pouring it out on 
the hearth to cool. l! you liave a silk flap 
over the cushion, smear the amalgam on to the 
cushion as evenly as you can iwahago ; if you 
liave a leather flap with silk top, spread the 
amalgam along the leather in a strip of aliout 
half an inch m width, wliicli you have pre¬ 
viously slightly greased with a tallow candle. 
To apply tlie amalgam you will liave to un¬ 
screw the cushion from the stand. 

When you h.ave re])laced the cushion and 
are ready to start, put the machine down to 


rested in the subject, and wish to what a 
well-ma<le machine is like, should visit the 
Science Collection at the Soutli Kensington 
Museum. Tliore is there, among otlier 
noticeable things, a plate machine seven feet 
in diameter. The exhibition is one of tlie 
liest in London, and it is most easily' got at 
from the Queen's Gate side, tlie entrance 
being the door nearest the private hoiisc.s on 
the way up to the gardens from the railway 
station. It is open free on the usual South 
Kensington days—Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday. 
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ilKSPlTE wlinr- 
ev«‘r ] lurry 
had b(‘(‘Ti 
on t lifi pro- 
vioiisnight. 
or Iiowevrr 
lato he had 
heen in hwl, 
hewasa.lways 
at Ills desk 
directly the 
o tii c e was 
open, and he 
also got tlirough liis work very nuich to 
Kogcr Kylttu's satisfaction. Silas Sleocli 
also always jiraised him. He told him, 
should he iiiid any dilliculty, to come to 
him, and on several occasions Iharry had 
to take advantage of his oiier. His 
uncle, after some months, spoke approv¬ 
ingly to liim. “ You will, I have great 
hopes, in time he fitted to fulfil an 
important post in my office, from the 
reiioi-ts I hear of you, and the way in 
which I see you get on with your work. 
You have your own fortune in your own 
hands, Harry, and I see no reason why 
you should not luako it. Your success is 
secix/e if ymi go on as you liave begun.” 

Harry was not happy, hov'^ver. He 
liad great doubts on tliat subject. Mr. 
♦Silas Sleech had heen more cautious in 
his jiroceedings. He suspected that 
Harry miglit easily have l>een alarmed 
had lie attempted to initiate him too 
rapidly into Ijondon Mfe. For several 
weeks he did not take Harry to the 
gaming-house into wliieh he had before 
introduced liim. Indeed, sometimes he 
<leclined taking him out at all. 

“ It won't do, rny lx>y,” he said ; “ you 
arc knocking yourself up with dissipa¬ 
tion, and I am afraid you will get a taste 
for tljo.se sort or things if I t^ike you out 
. txio often. Why, you won more money 
last uiglit than I have pocketed for 
months together. * Tlie pitcher which 
goes too often to the well gets broken,’ 
and if you don’t take care you will have 
a run of ill-kick, and if you lose, where is 
tiie money to come from to pay your 
del its of honour 1" 

l>y these I’eniarks it will IxJ understood 
tliat Harry Tryon had not resisted the 
(miiptations to jday Uliich Silas had 
placed in his way, but as ho had come of! 


CHAPTER XT. {coniinuetf). 

the gainer hitherto, he had in conse¬ 
quence sulTered no inconvenience. He 
had been too much accustomed to see his 
grandmother replenish her purse in that 
, way to feel acutely any sense of shame at 
' depi’iving others of their property, which 
happily Keeps some high-minded men 
from the vice. Silas Sleech had other 
baits l)y wliicli he lioped to obtain entire 
power over his young companion. There 
was one, however, with which he entirely 
failed, Harry would never be allured by 
meretricious beauty. Silas was puzzled. 
He took good care to conceal his own 
sins from pulilic view. 

“ The young one is deep,” he thought 
to himself. “ He knows wliat he's about, 
I am pi-etty sure of that.” 

HaiTy, tliougli duped liy >Silas, had 
never made him his confidant. He .saw 
that Hany delighted in excitement, and 
took liim once or t^vice to hear the 
debates in tlie House of Commons. They 
were pi-etty stormy sometimes, when 
Fox, and Pitt, and vVyndham were on 
their feet. Silas professed to be a 
“friend of tlie people.” Harry’s generous 
heart rose in rebellion against anything 
like tyranny and oppre-ssion, and Silas 
easily persuaded him that the French 
Kevolution had been brought about l>y 
the tyrannical way in which the aris¬ 
tocracy had treated the people. 

“Let me a.sk you, Harry,” be said, “are 
not our own peojile treated very much in 
the same way ? Look at our ill-fed, ill- 
clad soldiers, robbed on all sides, and left 
to perish like dogs from neglect. Then 
see our sailors. Weie you ever on Ixiard 
a man-of-war, Harry 1 I have been. Just 
s(«; the tougli dry meat, and weevily bis¬ 
cuit they ar<j fed with ; the fearful way 
in which they are ilr)gg<^ for the slightest 
offi'noe, at the will, often capricious, of 
tlieir captains; the little care taken of 
them in sickness; the iU-paid half- 
eilucated men .sent out as surgeons ; and 
the wretched pensions they receive after, 
if tliey e.scape death, when wounded in 
battle.” 

So Silas talked on. There was much 
truth in what he said, but his statements 
were often exaggerated. 

“ However, I am but a poor speaker, 
Harry,” he said ; “ come with me some 
evening, and you shall hear all that I 
. liave said put forth f.ar more forcibly, 
; and in far better language. Don’t tell 
I old Kvftin where you liave been, tliat's 
' all. lie holds to old-fangled notioms, 
and has no faith in Liberty, Frater- 
I nity, and Equality. We will look in first 
I at two or three of tlie clubs to which 1 
belong, and there is no reason why he 
I should not suppose tlmt you have been 
to one of tliose. Tliere’s the Hums’; you 
! rememl>er my taking you there, at the 
‘Blue Posts,’in C'oveut (Pardon, iind tdie 
‘Rishtsof Man'Club. I have belonged 
to that since 1 came to town. TIhmi wp 
can look in at the Pearl Drinkers, and if 
by chance our friend presses you, tell 
him wliat you saw there. He prolaibly 


j <loes not guess that I belong to more 
I than one ijuiet club, and he may l>e a. 
j little astonished at first, hut that won't 
matter. He has no power over me out of 
j tlie olhee. Mr. Coppiuger knows my 
j merits, I flatter niyselt, too much to dis- 
1 pense with my services at Mr. Roger 
Kyitin's bidding.” 

“ I don't like those remarks,” thought 
Harry to hiiii.self. “ Ought I to go with 
! this man 1 ” 

! H (■■ verj- often h.ad thought as much,and 

yet had followed iSIeecli’s lead. The 
day’s woi'k was over. Harry had thought 
of propo.sing to walk home witli Mr. 
Kyliin, Vnit lie went out, and had no 
oiiportunity aftenvards of speaking to 
liim. Was Roger Kyflin pleased with his 
ward? Not altogether. He thought 
that he spent too much time in going to 
‘ places of public amusement. He might 
more frequently have ofi'ered to go out to 
Hampstead. Still he did not like to 
lecture the young man. 

“ When I was young I should not havo 
boon contented with what now pleases 
me. Harry will soon have had enough 
of this sort of life, ajid then will take to 
I more useful pastimes.” 

“Como, Harry, let’s be off,” said Mr. 

' Hleech, taking him by the ann. 
j Hari-y did not resist. Mr. Sleech gave 
him a capital dinner at the “ Blue Posts,” 
and looked in afterwards at the “ Pearl 
Diinkers' Club.” 

I “Come now,” lie said, “we will steer 
for the ‘ .Saracen’s Head,’ Gerrard Street, 
Soho. I will introduce you there to some 
liheral-iiiinded men, who will make you , 
open your eves a little.” 

Mr. Sleech was a rapid walker, and 
they quickly got over the ground. Giv¬ 
ing his name, they were admitted into a 
large room, already full of persons. A 
eoiisiderahle number were young men, 
hut there were some already advanced in 
life. In address and appeanuice the 
greater miniher liiul imitated the French 
Repufilicans, while all, as a .sign of their 
liberality, kept on their hats. A yoinig- 
man wa.s on his legs, his hair escaping^ 
from under his hat, hanging over his 
^ shoulders. His eyes rolled wildly, while 
I he flung his arms about in every direc¬ 
tion, every now and then bringing- 
his doulilcd fist down upon the palm of 
his other hand. His omtory was fluent 
' and hold. 

I “ The past must be buried in oblivion !” 
he exclaimed. “ We dare not leok at it. 

A hideous system of tlie doininntion of 
one class over the souls and minds aiifl 
bodies of the vast majority. A new ei-a, 
must be organised, but before a la-ttcr 
sy.stem can be raisptl up, the aneieiit 
must he lev-elled with the. dust. On a 
' new foundation—the whole of the people 
I —we must build up a glorious temple, a 
superb supersti ucture, in wliich pi-oplo 
of all nations, united in the bonds of fra¬ 
ternity, must come and worship together 
the gi eat Goddess of Rea.son.” 

I {To be continved.) 
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OUTl GPtEAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

IV.—ETON COLLEGE. 

Bv AN Old Eton Bov, 


I N spite of tlie Ion" list of distin^iiislierl 
naines that can be quoted to tlje con¬ 
trary, there seems to iie a tendency on the 
nurt of the outside Avorld to supiKiso ti»at 
Ettm is a scliool Avhere work is quite a se- 
comlary consuleratinn, and that pra<?tically 
noj'ooil can Ije e.\[Kicted to come out of her 
at all. 

Pos.sihly there may have l>cen some foun¬ 
dation for this »up]>osition in old tiine.s, when 
the sysicin of leaving the boys very much to 
the ]>romptings of their own discretion in tlio 
matter of preparing their w«>rk, and only 
subjecting them to one final test of the 
manner in wliicli they iiarl done ho in a com¬ 
paratively short interval of actual scliool, 
was carried out to ratlicr an extreme de¬ 
gree. Eton being so very much lar"<;r than 
most of her fellow public schools, her ilefi- 
ciencies, which lier soi-dUfint “friends” 
wiinM naturally first consider, witliout tak¬ 
ing into account her counterbalancing suc¬ 
cesses, would obviou-sly he ni()re patent; and, 
besides that, tlie general life of an Eton boy 
is, taking it all round, “such a jolly one,” 
that an old Etonian looking back on liis 
8 ch(K)ldav.s may l)e very likely to forget the 
sorrow’s m the remembrance of the sweets of 
that stage of his existence, and so, in the re¬ 
tailing of his reminiscences, apt to convey 
the impre.sflion that uotliing is done at Eton 
but ]>lay. 

Not hut what the old Bystem ha<l its advan¬ 
tages. It miglit l>e described as one of rather 
a free-and-ecO-sy nature, the punislnncnt being 
for the most oart kept in the background till 
the offence bad been committed, and not 
held over tlio boy’s head os a deterrent bo- 
forehand. But it taught a l>oy to calculate for 
himself at an early age, and tliough in the 
first delights of liberty he might perhaps have 
started with the notion that Ills life was to 
consist of a continual state of leisure to do 
fust what he pleased, yet he 8|>eedily found 
liimself undeceived in that lespeet as the 
result of certain sharp exjierieneeH, ami cjini- 
])clled to practise habits of self-denial and 
met lu>d which proved of the greatest use to 
him in after life. 

But “we have changed all tliat now,” as 
the French say. In old times, indeed, a boy 
was put in at one end of the scliool, and, 
without anybody exactly knowing how, ex- 
ce]»t that lie remained there for a certain 
time, and was jieriodically troubled witli an 
institution called “ trials,” and if circiim- 
stanocH required occasionally “swished,” 
eventually emerged somewhere more or less 
near the other end as a fulJ-tledged Etonian, 
with at any rate a fair classical education, 
and comiietent to take very good care of him¬ 
self in the liattle of life. But now, from the 
day of his first entrance to that of his final 
taking leave of the Head-master, an<l so for¬ 
mally ending his career at tlie school, hi.s 
time is so carefully mapped out for him, and 
liis general career so closely liedged in 1)v 
the strictest waming.s, all ready stereotyped, 
that not even the most exacting of narents 
or guardians could desire more to ho done in 
the way of haying their young hopeful looked 
aftiu; while his intellectual progres.s is tovsted 
liy frequently reeurrin" examinations, and at 
the end, supposin" he lias survived all these 
ordeal.s without lieing .sujierannmited, lie may 
expei’ted to is.sne forth from tlio school 
stccpeil in all the abstruse ologies and ' 
BcienccH that thi.s rapidlv advancing age re- ' 
quires him to know. Uefonn has liecn Inisily | 
at work during the last few’ years, and has j 


III.—SCHOOL WORK. 

certainly done much towards removing any ■ 
su.spicions that migiit liave Ik'cd formerly I 
entertained that Eton Is a borne for idleness. ' 
Formerly the King’s Scholars or Collegers ! 
; aiul the Oppidans w'ere kept so entirely * 
j a]>art, that tliere might l>e said to have 1 
been tw’o almost entirely different systems | 
! of education carried on at the same time; , 
but now, under tlie new’ statutes, their 
general progress through tlie school is so 
very similar, that for present purposes one 
descrijition may be made to serve for lioth. 
^Vitll the exception of the entrance examina- 
lion—whi(‘h ot course, out of consideration 
for the advantages that admi.ssion into tlie 
foundation offers, and for the fact tliat it 
must of necessity lie of a comiietitive nature, i 
i.s rather harder for the Coilegere tlian for i 
the tjppidans—all boys, wdiether on the I 
foundation or not, have to take their cliance ] 
together witliout any favour or exemption; I 
and though tliere are one or two of the chief | 
prizes of the school that arc still roserveil i 
exclusively to either Collegers or Opjudans, J 
yet tlieso are quite excejitions, and by far ; 
the greater part of tliese stimulanls to intel- j 
lectiial labour have been tlirown open to both | 
bodies. 

Tliere arc aliout twelve vacancies every , 
year for Collegers, and the examination for j 
admission to those vacancies is held on a day ' 
in July appointed by the governing Isidy. ] 
Candidates have to l>e betw’cen the ages of 
twelve and fourteen, and must bring with | 
them their certificates of birth, with certain 
otlier evidence.s of ([ualificatiori, alwuit winch ' 
information can he obtained on apjdication [ 
to the clerk of the governing body. The ; 
subjects of examination are Latin and (Jreek 
Grammar, Latin Composition (prose and j 
ver.se}, Translation from Latin and Greek, I 
Matliemafics (including Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Eutdid), and general pajiers on Geogia- ' 
)hy and Hi-dory. When a l>ny has obtained ' 
lis Foundation Scholarship he may hold it, 
of course subject to good behaviour, until the 
end of tiie Rcliool-time next following his i 
nineteenth liirthday. ' 

I The age for the admisHion of Oppidans is 
, from ten to fourteen. Tlie entrance exami- ■ 
nation, which is not of a competitive nature, [ 
imt only for the purjiose of determining the [ 
boy’s place in the school, eonsisks of: Trans- ' 
lation, easy Latin into English ; I.Alin Gram- ' 

' mar and Parsing ; French Graiiiiiiar, Parsing, i 
I and easy Translation ; Elementary Arithme- j 
I tic ; Outlines of English History and Geo- | 
graphy; Latin Composition (pro.se and verse); j 
Greek Grammar and Translation. Some * 
questions are also set in Elementary Algebra, | 
Higher Arithmetic, and Elementary Geome¬ 
try. By fourteen an Oppidan must have ' 
reached Fourth Form, and by .sixteen and a j 
half Fifth Form, otherwise he Is sniieran- [ 

I nuated ; and he may not remain in the school i 
after tlie end of tlie school-time in wliich he I 
is nineteen, except under very rare and -special ' 
circumstances. i 

! The liigiie.st place which a Iwy can take on i 
, his first entrance Is Lower Kemove, and all ' 
the new Collegers start from that jiosition, [ 
but the avemge Opiud.an is geiienilly placed 
alKuit Upper or Aliddle Fourtli. For tlie 
purjiose of advancement, the wdiolo of tlie 
school Is divided into six blocks, viz., Finst 
Humlrcd, Upjier Fifth, Middle Fifth, Low'er 
Fifth, IlemoA’e, and Fourth Form, lettered 
from A to F respectively, and each block info 
three removes. Trials occur every school- 
time, the boys in the first remove of each 


block comiieting for the order of their places 
on their elevation to the block alKive, and if 
thev fail to pass falling into the remove lielow; 
ami the lioys in the second and third removes 
lieing arranged in their Kchool order iu four 
ola.'-iso.s—distinction, class, pass, and f.ailure 
—those who fail falling to the bottom of 
their removes. It will thus be seen tliat in 
the ordinary course of things it w'ill take a 
boy a year to p.oss through each block, 
though if he show.s especial merit ho may 
sfaiiil a chance of promotion into a higher 
remove, thus gaining a step ; and so, barring 
accidents—that is, ilie possibility of his fail¬ 
ing to pa.ss from one hhx’k to another—it ho 
Is plai-eil in Tpiier Fourth on hi.s first arrival, 
lie ouglit to lie able to leave at the end of 
five years, having attaino<l, if not aetuallv 
the fSixtli i'orm, at all events a very re-spcct- 
able position in the First Hundred. 

I'Tou wa.s once reganied as almost exclu¬ 
sively the home of c!a&-ics, and more esjic. 
ciallyof Latin verse composition, the many 
able productions set forth from time to lime 
in the collections know’n as “ Musje Etonen- 
se.s ” amply te.stifying to tlio manner in which 
she maintained her reputation in this depart¬ 
ment of learning. It is, indeed, but little more 
than one generation since mathematicH of any 
de8ci'i)>tion W’hatever were regarded as extra 
studies to l)e pursued in ont-of-school hours; 
and the Banie system w’a-s observed with 
French or German. The first step towanls 
extending the range of studies w'ns made 
about thirty years ago, when, by the efforts 
of Mr. Steplien Haw trey, who had lieen for 
some yearn jireviously acting in a sort of 
sujiernumerary position as matliematical mas¬ 
ter, mathematii*s were admitted as a recog¬ 
nised portion of tlie school work, and a regu¬ 
lar staff of mathematical masters was 
instituted. 

Then came the system of allow'ing those 
boy.s wlio had attained to tlie higlier jiarUs of 
the school, and whose minds might be sup- 
poseil to lie more matured and capable of 
grasping such move abstruse subjects, to take 
up various branches of science during those 
scliool hours set aside for “extras,” if the> 
preferred them to classic-s ; and at the pre¬ 
sent time the movement has so develoi>ed 
tliat a certain amount of scientific study ia 
compulsory dow’n to very ncarlv the low’est 
|>artB of the school. Nevertheless, classics 
still nominally remain the great mainstay of 
Eton learning. Althougli much morelatitndo 
is allowed to a boy in liis choice of study, 
increasing as he rises in the school, there is 
as yet no recognised Modem side; and it 
w’ould be an occasion of great regret t-o all 
real lovers of Eton, if in the course of tho¬ 
rough refoiTuation which she seems at present 
to be undergoing it should l>e found expetiient 
to do aw’ay with what has liitherto beea 
looked upon as her speciality. 

Perhai^ the nearest appreach tliat has yet 
lieen nia<le towards the estahlishinent of a 
Modem side is tliat of the Army UIiuhs, which 
w<as first fonned some ten or twelve years 
ago, in order that boy.s wlio intended to en¬ 
ter the Anuy might lie trained up in the 
special subjects requireil for their exainina- 
tion witliout having to leave the scliool early 
to go to a crammer’s, aiul so lose half tlie 
moral and social advantages of a public- 
school training. Any Ikiv intending to com- 
pete for Sandliiirst or \Vonlwich may, as 
soon as he ha.H passed into Fifth Form," join 
the Army Glass, and the usual routine of his 
.school work may Ije changed by tlie aubstitu- 
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tioD of mathematics for Bcience* and German 
for Greek. He is also cjccus^ the weekly 
niiotA of Latin verses, and allowed to do 
Latin prose instead. 

The numiter of hours actually spent in 
school is about tive on a whole mdiooliiay and 
three on a half-holidav* of which latter there 
are three a week; out the numlter vanes i 
sU^'htly accordinj^ to the (^K>sition of a l>(»y in , 
the .<«chooL rather decreasing as he riHcs. It 
iHUbt not l»e by anv means sup|iosed, how¬ 
ever, that the re4 oi hU time is at hU own 
dis)N>sal ; while he is a Lower boy, that i.s, 
until he gets into Fifth Form, it would hardly 
lie too much to say that ho s|tcn<ls by far the 
greater lialf of it in pupil-roniii ])re{)aring his ' 
work under the eye of his tutor ; and even 
when he has become an Up^>er Isiy, all his > 

{ ■re|iaration has to be done in bis so-called 
eisure moments ; besiilcs which there is an 
institution known as “private.” originally 
started by some of the more energetic of the 
tutors on a sort of “ needn*t-come-I>ut-you- 
must ” principle, hut now liecome alisoUitely 
cninpulsory. and which is inU'nded to guide 
youtliful mind into dccfier and more 
• d channels «i! reading than are afforded 
:he ordinary school routine. 


It may lie as well to point out, however, I and the latter being for lower Imys only : bat 
for the encouragement of boys who {lerhajrs those which stand Hrst in the estimation of 
mioht l»e alarmed at the pros|)cct of the work the boys are the Tomlino for mathematics, 
lieiure them, that there are numerous induce- and the Prince I'onsort’s Prize for the eneoiir- 
ments held out to them that they should do a;.e:iient of infsiern languages. The “ Prince 
their best. Tti begin with, a bov who shows Consort ” is indeed lo«»ke<l uiKin as one of the 
marked excellence in his weekly copy of great scholastic events of tlie year. It was 
verses may l>e “sent up.” There is, if the founded by I*rince Alliert in 1840, and 
writer of t)iU paper U not mistaken, a enstom consists of LoO, placed bv him at the dis- 
of “sending up at Harrow, but it does not posal of the I'rovost and llcad-mastcr to be 
exatulv mean tne same thing. lu the Etonian's (listrihuteil in prizes for an examination in 
case his name is honourably mentioned to the , French, German, and Italian. l'erha|w w'hat 
Hcatl-niONter, and after three such “sendings swes to a great extent to exalt it alM>ve all 
lip ” he receives a prize in the sliaj^K; of a the other prizes in the eyes of the school is 
Isstk, and a numlier, 3, increasing as lie con- the fact that the Queen herwdf takes the 
tinucjf re|»eatin^ his success, is placed as a ' greatest interest in the result, the list of the 

riNjord against his name in the school list. : prizemen and the “ selwt ” never being 

This custom luis also of late yeam beem allowed to W'. published until it has tirst becii 
extcnde<l to nil the oilier branches of learning submitted to her approval, 
included in the school work, the niimljcr in Of scholttrshii»s and exhibitions there are 
the ca.so of mathematics ami science being also jtlenfy, one or more of CX) Kung otrere*! 
distinguislicil by having the letters M or sc i annually to (tppidans iH'twecn fourteen and 
attached to it. \ sixteen, tenable at sch<K)l till tlicir election to 

There are many other prizes, such os the tJie foundation or till they are nineteen; and 
Harvey Engli**h \ erse Prize, the ShakesjMiare amongst others tenable after leaving school 
IVizo, the Wihler and Hrinckman Divinity ; there arc ^ix or eiglit varying from £40 to t‘G0 

Prizes, the former of these last two I>oiug a ihu" annum for four years, of which one or 

kiud of adjunct to the Newcastle iScholamhip, more are oflered every year at the July ex* 
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amination of tlie First Hundred. The moat the time of a crisis, or favourites for the Uni- how small or how ^reat the offence, the sen- 
important, however, are of course the scholar- verslty boat-race. As for the competitors them- tence was, “Put him in the bill,” and the 
shij>8 at King’s College, Cambridge, formerly selves, it is generally 8upix>sed not to lie safe offender’s name was sent up to the Head- 
confined to the Collegers, but now thrown to talk to them during the period immediately master as a candidate for corporal punish- 
open to Oppidans as well; and last, but by preceding the examination ; they are capable ment at the earliest opportunity. Dr. Kcate, 
no means least, the great and final object of of no rational modem conversation for the whose fame still lives among Etonians, was 
the studious Etonian's ambition, that which time being, having to steep themselves in especially noted for his dogmng powers ; and 
he sets before him as the goal towards wliich “tips” of Divinity and Greek and I,atin it is a welUauthenticated fact that on one 
he must steadily work throughout the whole autnors ; they thin^ in I^atin and Greek, and occasion, after an attempted rebellion of the 
of his career at tlie school, the Newcastle their sluml)er8 are disturbed bv Furies and whole school against some decree that he had 
Scholarship. other such classical forms of nightmare. But ordained, he remained up for the greater partof 

The examination for this, Eton’.s greatest at last the time comes when it is all over, the night, and had the Upper School out of 
honour, takes place every year just before and the excitement cools down until next bed in detachments, until he hod administered 
the Easter holidays, and during the whole of year, leaving the “ Newcastle Scliolar of his plenary justice to the whole of the offenders, 
the time that it is proceeding, and indeed for year” in alibis glor\% and with the happy This method of dealing out the same punish- 
montha beforehand^ the school is more or less consciousness that, like that of the winner ment to all crimes alike certainly poasessed 
in a state of agitation as to the result. Specu- of the Olympic games of old, his name will the merit of simplicity, and also got over the 
lation is rife as to who is to be the fortunate go down to posteritv as a landmark in the unpleasantness in as quick though in perhaps 
candidate for the year; rumours are circu- chronology of his fellow-boys. also a.s sharp a manner as possible ; and the 

lated that So-and-so has “jacked up, and It is unpleasant to have to turn to a so boys of i)a.st generations who were subjected 
isn’t going in after all,” or that “What’s- much less congenial subject, but events to it do not seem to have Ijeen very much the 
his-name read for eleven hours straight on having proved that there unfortunately exist worse for it. Nowadays, however, either be- 
end every day last week, and knows the boys at Eton that do require punishment at causeboysareof a softer nature, and could not 
w’hole of the Acts by heart, accents and times, it has l>een found necessaiy to de- stand it so well, or because the atlvance of 
stops and all; ” and in fact the movements vise means for dealing with such cases, and things in general has reduced punishment to 
of the various competitors are as carefully consequently tliere is a dark as well a.s a a science, and it has been thought better to 
watched as if they were Cabinet Ministers at light side to the Eton boy’s career,irthough, regulate the punislmient more in accordance 



Staircase leading to Upper School. 

of course, it ia entirely his own fault if he with the crime, flogging, or » sw^shin*' ” ns 

elects to walk m the former. In old times it i.s more generally termed bv Kt(mian° onlv 

tlie system of puiushmeut used to l)e much takes place in tlio case of tliemost heinous 
more summary than at i>rescnt; no matter oHcnccs or of the most hardened oficiiders ; 
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ami indee<l, instead of as in tlie old times 
its being the excei)tion to lind a boy wlio had 
not l)oen swished at some time of his career, 
tiie exception Is now all the other way. 
“P(Enas’'—that is for the most i)art the 
transcription of more or les.s lengthy |K)rtion.s 
of (ireoK. or Latin authors involving a cer¬ 
tain amount of sacrifice of the boy’s playtiiuo, 
and shall we say a slight detriment to his 
lisipdwriting?—are now the main Uasis on 
wliich the scale of punishment Is fixe<l. 

On a boy lieing .sentenced to a “ peena” ho 
is given a “yellow ticket” out of a l>ook 
somewhat resembling a clieque-book, stating 
the punishment accorded and tlie nature of 
tlie ollence, which lie has to present to his 
tutor for signature, his di\isi(>n master re¬ 
taining tlio counterfoil, so that the tutor is 
kept well aoq^uainted with the doings of his 
pu[)il for good or for bad. 

“(Jeneral pcenas” are occasionally set by j 
tlie Head-master to the wliole school wlien 
some ollence lias lieen committed of which ] 
the autlior has not been di.scovered, and are 
intomled to prfKluco the efl'ect of the culprit 
giving himself up from motives of conscience. 
Tiicy are almost always succ^s.sful in their 
oliject; indeed the writer reniemliors tliat 
during the wliole of the time he was at 
Lton he had a ccrtiiin Georgia, or rather por¬ 
tion of a tieorgic, in his possession, that was 
iKigun at an early yieriod in his career for a | 
“general piena,” and suhsoqueiitly added to j 
at various times when others were ordained, j 
but the real oH’ender always eventually gave : 
liimself up, and so it remained unfinished to I 
tlie last. 

“The bill,” however, does still exist as a I 


last resort when all other means of converting ! 
a boy to the sense of right have failed. The ■ 
old mctluxl of “ complaiuing of” a boy used 
to be very simple, ana imrtoolc of the j^eiierally | 
sliaiq) and decisive nature of dealing witli i 
ort'ences. Tlie lioy may have been frying his ^ 
division master’s ^latience for some time. At j 
last came the crisis, the climax, the l;ist 
atiuw, so to 8T>e«k. He failed to construe his i 
lesson, or he had not brouglit in Ids verses or I 
prose up to time. Tlie master wrote to the j 
tx>y‘s tutor asking his consent. The consent | 
was given, and the boy’s name was sent in to ' 
the Head-master. Xlien came a period of 
slight nncomfortableness on the part of the 
boy, Ids fellows meantime evincing the 
greatest interest in him. .And at last the 
door opened and thoiSixth Form pnvpostor 
entered, with the formula, “ Is So-and-.so in 
this division ? ” “Yes,” replied the master. 
“He Is to stay, said the pnejmstor. .And 
after school So-and-so waited on tlie Hecud- 
inaster, in company with otiiers in a similar 
plight, and received Ids deserts. 

Now, however, the form of proceedings is 
more elaborate. Should the boy ^lersist in Ids 
evil courses lie is given a white ticket,, wldeh 
he lias to carry alniut witli him for a certain 
time as a sort of reminder of wliat is hanging 
over his head, and get signed by every master 
with whom he comes into contact during the 
interval. If at the end of the time he I 
has faileil through further misconduct in so 
obtaining all the neces.sary signatures, then he 
is ordered for execution as before. This 
certainly gives a Ixiy more cliance of retrieving 
Ids character, hut to tlio uninitiated it would 
seem to complicate matters to some extent. J 


Two more subjects should be treated of in 
this chapter, but sfiace couqiels that they 
should be very briefly so. The first Is that of 
“ staying out.” “ Staying out ” strictly mean:* 
“ staying in.” Wliena lx>y is ill he is excused 
from going into .school, but he has to remain in 
conlinement in his liou.se, and generally send 
in evidence of his having learnt his le.ssous 
by writing out a translation of them every 
day ; thougli in cases of more serious illnos.s 
ho may lie “ excused work ” alto^ther. The 
other IS that of “ pniqiostors.” There Is one 
of these in every division, tlie Ixiys, tlie Col- 
I legers excepted, taking the ottice in roiitiiie- 
for three day.s at a time. Tlie praepostor nets 
! as a kintl of clerk to the muster, having 
‘ to “mark in” at every school and chapeL 
' and account for every Ixiy who is alisciit, 

I going round to the difi'erent houses to get 
theirexcu.sCs, wliether thev are on “leave’’or 
j “staying out.” The Sixth Fonn pnrpostors. 
of whom there are two at a time, act a.s ludes- 
de-canii) to tiie Head-master, their functiou-s- 
' extending over a larger sjiace. They are not 
resjxmsible fpr their own division in the same 
way as their juniors, but their duties consist 
in carrying the Heatl-master’.s nie.<.sages to the 
various nia.sters, summoning boys to execu¬ 
tion, l>eing present at the said executions^ 
keeping the Key of the birch cuplxiard, etc., 
etc. '1 Jiere are many minor details that have 
of nece.sKity lieen omitted in this account of 
the Bcli(Kjl-work at Eton, but the “ Eton 
t'alcntlar,” another outcome of the general 
reformation, which is published every school- 
tiiiio by authorities, will, it is thought, supply 
any furllier information that may bo required^ 
(To be eotUmued.) 


FACES OP NATURE. 



O XK of the strangest public works ever 
suggested to a king wa*< that brought j 
to the notice of Alexander the Great by ! 
Dinocrates. His propos.al was to take ' 
Mount Athos, and cut and carve it into the j 
shajie of a man holding a town in one hand 
and a cup in the other, in which lie could 
receive (lie drainage of the mountain liefore 
it fell into the sea. Alexander .seemed 
deased with tlie extravagant notion, but 
ilandly asked tlie projector if the town would 
be surrounded with such laud as would yield 
enough to fee<l it. He was iiifomieil that 
tlie town would have to trust entirely for its 
provisioii-s to tlie sea, very much like a 
certain country we are ac4piainted with to- 
<lay. 

“Dinocrates,” said Alexander, “I admit 
tlie beauty of your scheme, but it seems to 
me that if I were to plant a colony tv* you 
sugge.st, there would i)e a risk of my being 
accused of want of foresight.. As a ohihl 
cannot Kve nor develop without its nui-se, 
so a tow'ii cannot increase unless it has ])roj>er 
food. I therefore approve f>t your \ilan, but 
1 disappntve of the locality you have cho.sen 
T'lrit. You «an. however, remain in atteiul- 

. as I shall require your services.” 

'■ Macedonian arcliitoct tl»u.s gained a 


royal patron, but not a commission on the 
scale he sought, or pretended to seek. His 
idea had evidently been suggested to him by 
the curious sliapcs that rock masses take. In 
our own country such shape.s are frequent. 
We have the ('ornish Lions, and Ixird 
Brougliain, and tlie Armed Knight, to say 
nothing of others, along the south-western 
coast. AVe liave also the Old Man, an<l the 
Old Dame, and the Duke’s Nose, and tlie 
AVitch’s Head. 

Tlicrc are, in fact, fares on the hills, in the 
fields, ill the sky, and in the fire, and wher¬ 
ever wo choose to look for tliem. All we 
want is tlie necessary imagination, and de.sire 
to l>e misled. Like Pohmius, we can con¬ 
ceive ft cloml to lie very like a whale, or very 
like anything else. And a range of lulls 
•r coast-line will lend itself to almost aii\' 
fancy we choose. 

Sometimes the fancy has lieen taken ad¬ 
vantage of. In Cardinal Moiitaltos garden 
at Home tliero used to lie a rnarlde shib, on 
whiHi was cut a suggesteil landsc.ajM* by 
Kircher, of magic-lantern fame. Kirclier’s 
landscaj)e resolvo«l itself at a distance into a 
human lieal witJi vei'y curly lock.s, and a 
village on the bridge of the »ose. Tlie eve 
wa.s very promlneut, but how it was to be 


obtained except by colour wax not very clear*. 
However, it was plain enough in the plan, 
w'ith a man shooting into it as if it were a 
target. The giant’.s nether lip and chin came 
well out against the sky-line, and altogether 
the design was not a Imd one. 

It wa.s, however, nothing like so good a.s 
the Italian village we give, Jierewith, where 
the birihlings are naturally groujied, and at 
first liide tlie illusion they liolp. The weak 
point i.s again the eye, but the white chiiiiney 
comes in forcibly enough, and by contrjist 
gives the depth. The nose and chin are 
clearly indicated by the skilfully-dis|M>ved 
rock masses. We do not know if any village 
resembles the sketch, but tliere are very 
many grnu|)s of houses that, with but 
sliglit alteration, would give satisfactory 
portraits. 

One of the most striking of natural features 
turned into human features is that also given 
aliovc. Here a hole in the rock gets ritl of 
the eye difficulty, and the bu.'^iies come in 
conveniently for tlie Ixjard. One of the so- 
called caves at AVatennoutb, near Combe 
Martin, in North Devon, liears aclo«o re^cm- 
hlancc to a face of this character ; but, as in 
all suck cases, tlio likeness viLnisbes as soon 
as the ixdnt »f view U changed. 
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CURIOUS KUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PATJT I. 



T he siiako*('Iiarmer’s TooTTieric,or Poonj^i, is 
ono of Iho most interesting, liumgh not 
tlie most elalxinite, of mnsical instnimcnts. 
Tile rejisori of the strange oinvor of the few 
of its notes over the cobra di caixiUo is incx- 
j)licai»le, hut it exists. Hy some the sonmls 
it emits are saiil to vesenible tlie ([uacking of 
ducklings, for wliom tlie snakes have a pecii- 
liar longing, but the reserublance to the 
quacking is almost too faint for this to bo the 
case. 

The Toomerie is a gourd with two pipes 
seventeen inche.s hmg. Inside the gourd are 
two reeds formed by incision.s into the snmll 
tubes, and the.se are raised by a few hairs so 



as to Avork freely. One of the pipes is a 
drone, the other has seven holes, and the 
scale of tlie instrument gives nine tones. 

It is used only by snake-cliarmers, acrobats, 
and professional jugglers. With tlie jugglers 
it seems to lie popular as marking the lime 
definitely while the halls and daggers are 
dancing in the air. With the cliarmers it 
seems to rouse the snakes to action after the 


! first few notes ami keep them under control. 

' As soon as the Toomene strikes up the cobra 
! begins to raise itself on its tail, expands its 
' liood, and waves to and fro, and as the 
pl.ayer becomes more excited the reptile keeps 
time to the music. 

! Colonel Meadows Taylor relates an experi- 
i me it with a cobra at Elliclqvoor, in which 
the proceedings are very graphically de- 
9 cril>ed. The cohrawos a largo one, and had 
made it.self the terror of liis garden. The 
charmer went to the aloe-bnsh, in a liole 
under which tlie snake use<l to lurk, and 
licgan to play gently and slowly, rautiously 
! the cobra put its head out of the hole, ami as 
] it appeared tlie man increased the speed and 
strengtli of the tune, and gradually retimted. 
The snake glided in pursuit, erecting itself 
defiantly, and swayed to the music; and 
tJien an assistant with a heavy blanket 
slipjied behind, and throwing it over the 
snake elas|)€il its lieail under the jaws. The 
head wa.s tlien pinned to the ground with a 
forkeii stick, the fangs and teetli ivero ex¬ 
tracted ivith pincers, and tlie cobra Avas trans¬ 
ferred to a Imsket to lie taught to |>ei*forin. 

Siiake.s are not the only animals susceptible 
to the poAver of sound. In /Elian Ave read 
of tlio part playeil by music in training 
' animals for the amphitheatre ; and in India 
! at the present day tke Bansee or Banfree 
i fiiite is of gieat service in sulKhiing elephants, 
j The elephants are attracted by its melody at 
I once, and turn tlieir head.s anil ojien their 
cars to catch every note in a truly remark- 
able manner. 

j India is not .an unmusical country. The 
' liest known and most Avidely dislrihuted of 
its many instruments is jierhaps the Vina, 

; Avliich is of great age. It is fifty inelios loyg 
■ .and seventeen indies high, and Vonsists of a 
finger-board resting on Iaa'o gourds a f<M)t in 
diameter. The gourds arc cut open at tlic 
bottom, the hole being round and about fiA'e 1 


and a half indies across. The finger-board iy- 
only two inches wide, and carries seven wiie- 
strings, stiqiped on bridges or frets, ami 
tAvaiiged Avith jbeccs of wire or lisii scales 
fixed on two of tlie fingers. It is an instru¬ 
ment of much i)OAA-er and SAveetness, caiul in 
tlie hands of a good i^rformer produces some- 
Avhat elaborate eflects. 

Gourds form the basts of a gootl many in- 
stnimentH of the string family. The Arab 
, guitar Is made of the shell of a large gourd 
; or a turtle, Avith an iintanned skin—that of a 
; tisli jiroferred—stretched over it. Throngli 
j the gourd a couple of sticks al>fmt twenty- 
! seven indies in len'dli are thrust, and tho 
^ ends of these are fastened to a ci-osspiece- 
j ujion Avhich the .strings are tied. These are 
stretched over a bridge similar to that of a 
j violin, and are cither tightened or relaxed by 
I rings of AA’axed rag fastened nj>on the cross¬ 
piece. No matter AvJiat may Ikj the strain 
i on these strings, the rings retain their position. 

. a very' curious fact for those fiddlers who are 
I troubled with slipjiery T>egs. Si>eaking of 
i fiddles, the Abyssinian Aralis, according to 
1 Sir Samuel Baker, have an enomions fiddle, 

: square in .shape Avith a long neck sticking 
j out of one corner. It has only one string, 
and is played by a much-curved Ikiav. 
j Nortu of Abyssinia the musical iiistru- 
I ments are numerous and peculiar. In Egypt 
I we still have tlie Kebab, a tAvo-stringed fiddle 
1 Avith a bow, such as used to lie played soper- 
sistently by the Moors in Spain. Tlieii there 
i.s the Argool, a double-reed jiipe Avith 
j vibrating reeds of cane, ]ilayed by tlie Iniat- 
I men on the Nile ; the Kissar—allied to the 
I old Kvthara, Lyra, Fhonnin.x, of the Greeks 
I —witfi five string# of camel-gut, ticnl on a 
hamlioo frame and stretclied oA-er a body of 
! Avood and skin ; and the Nanga, or elix)Av- 
harp, strung Avith camel-gut or giratfe-sineAvs. 

' {Tq hi eontiwud.) 
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THE CASTLES OF IRELAND. 

By the Author of “ The Castles of Scotla.sd,” etc. 



would spurt and 
IKISS liiin, then the 


Dunluce. 


T he pa-stles of Ireland are worthy of a 
longer notice tlian we hero have space 
for. There is many a wild le^^end and 
tragical love story told of those jncturesiiue ^ 
idles winch play such important part.s in the j 
green isle’s mythical history; but we must J 
content ourselves now with a few typical 
examples. 

Who has not heard of Blarney and its 
groves?—of tlie square battlemented to'N^er 
where rests the “ Itlamcy Stone,” the kissing 
of wliieli ensures the gift of eloquence? Alas! 
liow many tliere are who have wasted their 
osculations on tlie wrong stone ! For tlie 
real stone, which l)€am the date 1446, fell ot! 
ami proved so »lirticnlt of access that, fi»r the 
sake of the fees, tlio guhlos discovered an- 
otlior that does just jlh well ! 

\\'hf> has not heard of the hoatrace for 
Dunluce? The McQuilIan.s and McDon¬ 
nells, it is reported, agreed to race eacli otlier 
in.^tead of lighting for the castle whicli now 
stands a pioUiresque min on tlie wild sea- 
cliff—the course to )»e from Isla Dunluce. 
tlie chief first touching tlie shore to l>c 
the winner. The day came, all bright anrl 
sunny ; lire sea was smooth, and everything 
favr.uirahle. The iKWits dashed off to a level 
.start, ami Sootcliman and Irishman, “ {<»r tlie 
love of tln-ir country.” set to work witli a 
will. ()n r.'imo the galh'VH : first Mel>i)niu‘ll 
would show an inch in front, tlien Mi-(^nillan 


Scots would give a 
long stroke or two 
and got up level, 
and tlien stroke for 
stroke the crews 
would row, the bows 
forging ahcm.1 at 
each pull, and drop¬ 
ping liack at each 

recovery. Far l^ehind was I.sla left aa 
Dunluce rose on the horizon ; straight 
ns two birds skimming the waves steered 
tlie lioats. Shout answered sliout, yell 
answered yell, hut the Scotchman could 
not get past the McQuillan, nor could 
the MoQuillan gain an incli on the stuh- 
Uirn Scot, t >n the shore tlie wild Irish 
were a.ssembled, praying and cheering 
for their country'iuen, and hojiiug in vain 
that the McDonnell would come to grief. 
If but one of Ids men would catch a 
crali! 

A ilead heat it promised to l»c ; side 
hy side tlie boats neareil the U*acli, rol¬ 
ling and plunging as the iHinding oars 
drove tlieni to the goal, 'fhe nose of 
; tlie Trisli Isiat liogan to show in front, 

J and all Hceine*! lost for the Scots, when 
suddenly McDonnell r s.-fp^u liisserit. 
'I’lirow ing hack hi< cloak, lie lai'l his h-it 
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3ia:id on tlio gunwale, and lifting high hiK 
-jixo, chopped it off at the wrist. Before it 
touoluHl the water he caught it with Ills right, 
ami with one frantic throw hurled it at the 
ri)clv, 80 a8 to leave tlie blooiirttain on tlie , 
f.'ioG alK)Vo the ledge on which it rested ! 

The Scotsman’s hand thus touched the 
shore first, and to him Dunluce was given ; 
mid tlie hand tliat struck the rock still lives 
in history and heraldry, for it ia none other 
than the bloody iiand of Ulster, the badge of 
the Imronets ! 

Another famous spot Is the rock of Cashel, 
first pointeil out to the herdsmen of Core, 
King of Munster, by the angel who foretold 
the eoniing of St. Patrick. On it Is the 
cathedral burnt by (.Jerald, Earl of Kildare, 
in 1495, who e.scaj>^ punishment for his sacri¬ 
lege by his ingenious defence that he w’ould 
not liavo destroyed the church had lie not 
thought (hat the archbishop was inside! 
Close by is tlie cross where tlie “Toparchs” 
of Munster were crowned, from which came 
tlie stone that ia now in Westminster Abbey. 
Tor the stone was brought into Ireland from 
none knows where bv the Tuatha de Denains, 
4in<i was always used at tlie coronation of (lie 
kings. One curious property it had whicli it 
has .since lost, and that was that each time a 
iiewly-crow’ned monarch sat on it, it gave a ; 
<lcop groan. So loud and rnysterioiis w’as 
this sound that Fergus of Scotland begged , 
the loan of tlic stone to impres-s liis subjects j 
wifli a due sense of Ids importance, and so ; 
patisfaetorj” was the eifect that tlie Scots ; 
forgot to return the groaning-stone that came 
in so useful, and retained it as one of their ' 
greatest treasures until Longshanks brought I 
it south to Westminster, wliero it now rests 
mute iu the Confessor's chair. | 

“ Where’er this stone is placed, the Fates decree, 

The Scottish race shall there the sovereigns he.” | 

At Ca.Hhel the most prominent obj'ect is one 
•o. tlioao round towers on wliicli ro iniich has j 
been written and saiil At Ardmore is a ; 
splendid s]>ecimen of these mysterious build¬ 
ings. It is ninety-seven feet high. Its door 
is now thirteen feet from the ground, and it ! 
lias five storeys, the four window- at the top 
looking to tlie cardinal points. According to 
Rome it is as old as tlie mstitiition of the Fes 
of Tara in B.c. 900 by Ollav Fola, that 
triennial parliament on the Meath hills, after 
which the princes used to banquet in the hall 
oacii under his ow'n shield hung up by the 
chief herald with due regard to precedency. | 
A wonderful hall w’as that of Tara, nine 
hundred feet square, with one hundred and , 
fifty rooms around, each for si.xtv sleejiers; 
and the number of guests frequently etjuallcd 
that at a Lord Mayor's banquet. But all is ; 
-over now, and “ The haq) that once throiigli 
Tui'a’s halls,” etc., but silently figures in a ; 
ilKK. I 

Uuc of the finest castlca in Ireland is LLs- , 


more, where, according to tlie biographer, 
was l»om ill 1024 Roliert Boyle, the famous 
individual who was “ the father of modem 
chemistry* and the brother of the Earl of 
Cork.” Listnore once liolonged b> Walter 
Kaleigh. It is built on the river clifi, and 
the room is still shown from the window' of 
wliich James ll. started hack wlien lie unex- 
jicctetlly discovered the difiercnce in lieiglit 
above the ground of the uorlli and south 
fronts. Yonglial, farther down the stream, 
is where Raleigh first grew the in the 

British islands. 

Another splendid ca.«tlo is that of Kil¬ 
kenny, a little to the north, and another is 
Limeri(‘k on the Shannon, flic river wliich 
»St. Patrick swam with his liead in Ids mouth. 
Thi.H w'a.s the greati^t of all the miracles of 
the Dumliartonshire geniu.s. Even the clear¬ 
ing of the reptiles out of IrclamI must rank 
second to it. This war on the re]>tiles had a 
curious ending, by-the-by. All the snakes 
hail gone but one, and he was an old serjient 
who refu.sed to retreat. St. Patrick made a 
box for him wliich tlie snake said was too 
small. “Try it,” said St. Patrick, and tlic 
reptile crept in to sliow he was right; where¬ 
upon St. iVtrick clajuied down tlie lid and 
jutched the box with tne snake in it far out 
to sea. Ireland’s jiatron w'as buried at Down¬ 
patrick, on Strangford Lough, away in the 
north. On tlie next lough is Uarrickfergiis, 
witli its grand old castle; and farther north 
along tlie coast arc Kenlinneand Dunseveriek. 

Oiqiosite WestiKirt, in Mayo, on tlie western 
coast, is Clare Island, the home of Grace 
O’Mealoy, that stormy red-haire<l heroine of 
the we.st, who slept with the sliip’s calile 
jiassed through her castle wall, and belayed 
to her bed[>ost, so that at anv time of tlie 
night she could be woke up ^or plunder or 
otlierwise. A strange chara-cier was this 
piratical lady. “Grace of the Herixjs” 
sliowed her talent for eoinmatifl very early in 
life by disiKissessing her brother of Ida hirth- 
riglit, and asseinbUng all the outlaws and 
adventurers of the district to assist her in 
smuggling and general lawles-sness. 

Her fii^t husliand was O’Flaherty, Prince 
of Connemara, of whom she st>eedily disi>osed. 
Then she married Sir Richard Bourke, the 
MacMTlliam Ougliter, “ for one year certain, 
the engagement to be termiuateil l.iy either 
of tlie contracting parties saying to the other, 
‘I dismiss your’” Having made sure of 
Bourke’s estates by garrisoning tlie strong 
places with her owm men she “ disiniaseil ” him, 
and in a short time fought against him on 
lichalf of the English- Her services being 
considere<l imjiortant, site was ordered tti visit 
Elizabeth, and one of the strangest inter¬ 
views in history soon afterwards took place 
at Hampton Court. 

M'liat a contrast! On one side tlie Tudor 
queen, all rufl's and hoops, and stiff a.s a 
brazen image; on the other the Mayo virago, I 


clothed in two garments only—one “thirty 
yards of yellow linen,” the other a “madder 
red frieze mantle ”—stockingless, shoeless, 
witli her sliock of coarse red hair bunched up 
anyhow round a golden pin. 

As the (^ueen entered, the Irisliw’oinan 
bowed, grij)]>ed the dainty royal lingers in 
her liorny hand, and gave tliem a vigorous 
shake. Tlien slie cmilly aat down and look a 
jiinch of sniif!'. Fancy' the horror of the 
courtiers ! The Queen offered her her lai'e 
jKicket-handkorchief, w'hich the O’Mcalc.y 
used w’ith a sonorous blast, and then pitched 
aside ! Sir M'alter Raleigh politely asked, 
“ M hv tliis rudeness?” Ilis answer was too 
remarkable for quotation. 

'I’lien Elizabeth ordered a lap-dog to be led 
in which she considered to bo a lilting 
present for Grace of the Heroes. “ Whal s 
tliatfor?” asked the Mayo lieanty. “It is 
a playful creature you can nurse in .vour 
lap,” said the Queen. “Nui*se in my lap! 
Uch, it's little the loikes of me will lie doing 
Rich a tiling. Kapo it to yourself, t^neen of 
the English, it’.s only fit for 8uch idlers as 
you! You may if it loikes von fool away 
Your day wdth such varmin ! “ Gli, but I 

nave tlie care of this great nation on my 
hlioulders.” “May Ije, Imt as far as I ran 
see tliere’a many a poor cratnre in Mayo 
who has only' the care of a Imrloy field lias 
more industry’ alniut tiiem tlian y ou seem to 
have I ” This vo Elizabeth Tudor ! The 
courliern w'erc aghast. 

To get rid of her gracefully, the t^Micen 
offered to make her a countess, and theo 
came the crowning blow. “ iSIake me a 
countes.s, is it ? I don’t W'ant your title-s. ^Vin't 
we lH)th aquals ? If there's any giXMl in the 
thing, I”—and here the shock-hea<led visitor 
took a long loinl sniff* at the snuff lK‘tween 
her finger and thumb—“If there’s any good 
in tlie thing, I may' as well make y'uu one ! ” 
Tableau and general break-up of the niyal 
circle! 

M'iien Gra(*e was on her way home her 
ship was driven iu by' a storm to llowth 
Harliour, and slie landed, hoping to lie 
welcomed at the castle. But the St. 
Lawrences were at dinner and “ could not lie 
disturbed.” Gra<'e was angry. A.s she 
retreated to her Isiat she came across the 
young heir of the house and stole liim forth¬ 
with, carrying him olF to Clare Island. 

These St. liawrences obtained their strange 
name from Tristmm, their ancestor, liaving 
vowed to the saint when fighting on his day 
that if he tlien defeafetl the Danes he would 
assume his name and haml it down to jsjs- 
terity. The line nearly failed tliia time, 
however ; but at last the O'Meoley was 
sufficiently' mollified to send back the Ixiy, 
on condition that whenever a lord of Howth 
was at dinner strangers should have free ad- 
mis.*iion and a free meal. Truly a rough 
lesson in hospitality ! 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 

By Professor Hoffmanx, 

Author of " ilodem Magic," Dra^ffijuj-room AiMiumtnU," etc., etc. 

XXIV.—TRICKS WITH WATER A> D OTHER LIQUIDS— continued. 

‘THE COFFEE TRICK—OLD STYLE AND NEW. as have a real love for conjuring, and who ' ^enuity of a dozen performers in succesaion 

1 regard it not as the mere juistime of an idle lias been expended ujion it, till the rough 

A FAVOURITE stage trick of Hemnann and hour, but a.s an art to be seriously studied outline of ten years ago has developed into 

other conjurers has liecn the prixlnc- ' ami worthily illu.strated. To sucli I •\v<mld the fini.shed marvel of to-dcay : ami t<i-morro\T 
tion of smoking-hot coffee from dry coffee I say’, “ Never lie content with a trick. How- some now suggestion (the merest tritle, it 

beans, rcKisted or otlienvise. It was always ! ever goo<l it may be, try to make it still | may lie) may make it more marvellous still. 

A popular trick, but has lx3en imjjrovedalmost I lietter. The genuine conjurer is never .satis- The genuine* conjurer will leave, os Robert 
out of recognition during the pa.st ten years lied. Inthet)crfonnanceofahigh-cla.sswizanl , HouiUn <lid, the inipix'.ss of his own lalenl 
•ir 1 = 0 . and it may lie iiitorestiii" to describe llierci.sprobiiblynotaKingletricki)orformodin , ujwin every trick he jHM'forms. Some of my 
tlie successive stages of its uoelopmcnt. { the precise shajie in wliich it was first devised ’ n«iders, for instance, may have wiincsscl 
Hero, by the way, I may ]iause to give a by flic originator. An improvemont lias the perfoniiaiiccs of tlie “ American AVizaitl,” 
wortl of counsel to such aspirants (and I , lieen made here, an altomtioii there, and a Hartz (not Hertz). Nominally, the leading 
Lo]:e there will lie some among my readers) | little addition somewhere else. The in- , items of iii.s i>crfonnaiice are old tricks, but 




the manner of their fjerfonnance is inii«[ne, 
mill iliilers hotli in inetlioil auii effect from 
]>revioiisly attempted. Take, for 
instance, his inexhau-stilile hat. The articles 
found in the liat are not only ditl’crent in 
kiiul frotn those usually produceil, but live 
or six times as numerous in quantity; and 
tills, not\vithstandin<? that the feat Ls ncr- 
formed on an all but naked sta^e, alforain^ 
apparently not even the smallest cover for con¬ 
cealment of any object. Silk pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs, champay^ne bottles, larye-sized tumblers 
of coloured I'lass, lij^hted lanterns of tlie same 
mtilerial, ladies’ crinolines, plnjnng-oards 
iumimerablo, and, last but not least, a grin¬ 
ning' skull, rising spontaneously from the 
liat, are among tlie articles produced. 

Tills modern miracle, for such it seems to 
anv one not practically acquainted with the 
jumtciples on wliich it is worked, has grown i 
stej* by step from the old-fa^'liioned trick of the 
oaunou-ball ami the bahy-linen, wliich, with 
^unilry of its earlier developments, has ]>een 
<lcscril)ed in these pages. {See pp. 154, 174.) 
The familiar gold-fish trick and many others 
^ire cx])ande(l by Hartz in like manner; and 
yet he is never salislied. I have known iiim 
■work for days and weeks together, some¬ 
times sitting up half tlie night, to work out 
■some new imnroveniont whicli may have 
.suggested itself, or have ]>een suggested to | 
Jiim in the course of conversation, if his 
slramatic jiowers were erpuil to his talent as 
,a conjurer, he would lie the most jopular, as 
he Is certainly the most linislicd, of English 
prestidigitaleurs, and tiie student of sleight- 
of-hand can take no better model. 

Eeverting to the coffee trick; the original 
4 ipparatua consisted of a taU cylindrical vase, 
standing fifteen indies or more in height, 
ami made of tin, japanned in some oriia- 
inental de?»ign. It consisted of tliree parts, 
B, and c, rejireseuted iu section in Fig. 29. 



Fig. 29. 


A is the vase proper, and has a shallow tray 
(a) working up and down in it, but normally 
pressed upward, and kept at the top of the 
vase, by the action of a spiral spring {h). On 
the under side of the tray in the centre is 
fixed at right angles to it a straight piece of 
Atiff wire, terminating in a small luMik (c). If 
tlie tray bo pr^ed down as far as it will go, 
this hook travels down tlie stem of the vase, 
and hooks itself under the foot at the jxiint 
■df thereby holding a seimrely down until c 
is again released. This Ls tlie condition in 
which the vase U brought forward for use. 
B is a cylindrical cover fitting over the vase, 
but allowing space lietween for an iiiterine- 
diato |X)rtion (C), wliic.U is donblc-walled, con- 
.slstiii" iu fact of a sort, of well, with the edges 
tumod over and continued downwards all 
rpiind, 80 as to fit at once over and inside A. 
This is filled with hot coffee, and brought 
forward inside B, to which it is attaclied l)y 
means of what is called a “ bayonet catch,” 
whicli for my jire.sent purpose I need not 
further explain than by saying that a turn of 
B t.o the riglit loi'ks the catch, while a turn 
to the left unlocks it, and so releases c. 

The coffee vase is useil in conjunction ■with 
an oblong wooden box, of such a size as to 
allow of tho \ii 60 being laid full length within 
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it with three or four inches to spare. Tliis 
box is brought forward to tiic audience filled 
with cofl’ee-berries, the performer stirring 
them ■w’ell al>out so as to show that tliere is 
notliing else concwiled in the box. This done, 
he places it on a table or chair, and calls, 
attention to the vase A, which lie turns 
upside down, rattling his wand -witliin it to 
prove that it is empty. He then says, 1 
shall now fill the vase with coffee-ljerries from 
this box.” He accordingly j'lunges the vase, 
holding it by the foot, iu tlie box, and fills it 
with l>emes, letting them immediately after 
pour out again, so as to give confirmatory 
evidence of tlie size and emptiness of the 
vase. Again he dips the vase in the 1k>x, 
but this time with the liand that is under 
tlie foot releases the liook. The spring im¬ 
mediately forces a into tlie jsisition shown 
in the figure. With the other hand he 
presses tlie berries into the vase, and liriiigs 
It up apparently full to tho brim, but in 
reality having only a thin layer of berries, 
three-quarters of an inch deep, at the top. 
He then announces that hepurijoses to trans¬ 
form these dry berries into smoking hot coffee, 
and thereui>on place.s the cover (B) on llie vase. 
Tlie well forces a and the lierries on it down 
to the bottom of tlic vase, and tho hook c 
a'^ain attaches itself, and holds all down. 
Ho then gives the necessarj' turn of B to the 
left, thereby releasing c, wliich when he 
again removes, b is loft inside A, -ivhence 
llie hot coltbe is iiourcd into cups for the 
benefit of the audience. 

In a later form of tlie trick B was made in 
tiYo [tortious, the ujiper part, to a deptli of 
about an incli below the shoulder, being made 
to disconnect from the remainder. C also 
had an addition in the shai>e of another little 
tray similar to a, lUting easily within the top 
of it, but not otherwise attached to it. Tins 
was filled witli coliee-lierries and [ilacedin posi¬ 
tion within c before the lattor was covered by 
B. The trick was worked as already descri l)ed 
u]i to tlie ]K)int where A, apparently filled 
with coffee-berries, is covered by u. The 
[leiformcr leinavks that A and B beiim so 
i nearly alike in size, it is obvious that tiiere 
is no room for any secret compartment in the 
latter j but, to place the matter beyond all | 
[)ossihle doubt, he will take B to [lieces. 
So saying, lie takes B off again (of coui'se 
leaving tlie well in position), and detaches 
tlie top from the tubular portion. (Tiie 
little tray of berries over tlie top of tho well 
prevents the audience suspecting that any¬ 
thing lias been introduced iij) to this 
yioint). He begins to put B together 
again, but, as if betliinkiiig himself, 
says, “ No, I won’t use this portion ” 
(tlie tubular part), at all. This little 

piece will be quite sufficient for iiiy 
jmrpose.” So sajTughe puts on the top only, 
and after a little appropriate Iiocus-ikxjus 
takes it oft' again, carrying off the little tray 
of berries within it and exposing the hot 
coffee. 

Now for the last and greatly improved form 
of the trick, the apparatus for which is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 30. The machinery of Hjiiral 
springs and bayonet-catches is cowipletelv done 
away wiili, and the shape of the vase is also 
greatly improved. D is the vase projier, iniule 
of tliin tin plate, not japanned, but poli.'ihed, 
and is sinqilicity itselb E is the well, which it 
will bo observed lias not the clumsy thickness 
which dislmiired the older apparatus, but 
cfuiies to a feather edge round the brim, and 
tits exactly over i), no catch being required 
to keep it in jKisifioii. K is a [lastelward 
cylinder fitting easily over E, which can lie 
lifted within it by mere presvsure on the walls 
of F. G is a little tray or saucer lUting 
easily witliin the top of E, and H a small 
metal lid fitting pretty closely within g. 
It will be observed that the up[>er edge of G 
is turned slightly outwards, so that if ll be 
taken oft’, not by the knob, but by [>ressnre 
on this edge, G is lifted off within it. 

Tho box of coffee-lierries is suppressed, the 
subiluneo used iu this case for transmutatiun 


__ 

into coffee (or otlier liquid) lieiug ordinary 
cotton-wool, whiteor cohmiT-d, at tlie [dca.suvc 
of the performer. Tlie well (e) Is beforcliand 
filled with the liquid to Ije pnxlucod, and the 
saucer (G) filled with wool, gummed down at 



Fig. 30. 


bottom, ujKin the to|) of it, the pasteboard 
cylinder (F) being over all. In tliis condition 
it is brought in on a tray, together ^^■i^]l the 
vase (D), empty, and the lid (n) beside it. 

Tlie jierformer calls attention to a small 
box or Iwisket of which he holds in his 
hand, and state.s that he is about to excmplif)' 
a new and original proccs.s for making, say, 
coffee from wool. He sliows the vase, making 
it clear that it is [lerfectly empty. Indeed, in 
this case the vase can 1 k5 placed in the hands 
of tlie s[»ectator8 themselves for examination. 
He then l>egin8 to fill it with wool, making a 
parade of [uitting in a great de<il, hut in 
reality filling it as lightly a.s [Missible, that 
the wool may he the nioie reailily conqires- 
sible. He then says, “ Now observe, ladies 
and gentlemen, the difierence lietween the 
old style and file new. In the old style they 
used covem like this.” As if merely suiting 
the action to the word, he niises F, holding it 
I pretty tightly so as to grip E witliin it, and 
j [>laces it over i), E making way for itself by 
tusliiiig down tlie wool. “ Now oljserve tiie 
ar greater neatnes.s of the new style. I re¬ 
quire no chimsv cover.” (Hero he takes off 
F witli an air of dwlaiii, K lieing left in [>osi- 
tion witliin l>, though to tlie eye of tlie audi¬ 
ence, m Iio see the wool (in g) still at tho top of 
the vase, the state of things remains wholly 
unaltered.) “I merely close the vase with 
this little lid” (he ca.snally shows the inner 
side of H to [>rove it empty, and places it on 
the vase). “ I wave my wand over tho vase, 
take off'the lid, and here you have, according 
to promi.se, an ample supply of smoking-liot 
coffee.” 

Tlie cost of the improved coffee-vase ranges, 
according to size, from five sliil lings upwards. 
A go<xl useful size, capable of producing a 
good many cups of coffee, is cliarged halt-a- 
guiiica. 

THE BIYSTERIOUS COFFEE-CUPS. 

This forms a pretty little addition to Jho 
coffee trick, though it is of liardly sufficient 
iiu))ortanco to lie presented separatelv. The 
jierfornier, having handed round sundry 
of coffee, volunteers, as if hy an after- 
thougiit, to show a curious experimoiit vyith 
one of tliein. He takes one of the cups ju.st 
filled (or rather half filled), places it on a 
waiter, and asks some young gentleman to 
hold it above his head. He next takes an 
empty cup and saucer, places these also u)>on 
a salver, and gets some otlier young gentle¬ 
man to hold them alsive his head in like 
manner. He flien commands the coffee to 
[lass from the full cup into the empty one, 
though thev may lie diNuded by the whole 
width of tfie stage; ami, after a minute or 
two of talkee-talkee, to allow the cliarm to 
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operate, allows that he has been olieyed. The 
full cup is now empty, and the cup that was 
empty is now full. 

The cups and saucers, though having the 
ajificarance of china at a short distance, are 
really of tin, japanned. The cup originally 
full has a minute hole in the centre of its 
liottom, corresponding with a like hole in the 
leiitre of the upper surface of the saucer. 
The saucer is hollow, and the coffee linds a 
resting-place between its upper and under 
surfaces. The other saucer ha.s no sjie- 
cialitv, hut the cup is in this case made 
dotihfc, and the intervening space between 
inside and outside filled with hot coffee. 
There is a minute air-hole under the Iwnd of 
the handle of the cup, hut this lieing iilugood 
(as in the ca.se of the “ funnel ”) with a pellet 
of wax the Ihpiid does not escaiie. The jier- 
former at the right moment removes this little 
plug with his thumbnail, when the concealed 
ootloe begins to flow into the cup, and con¬ 
tinues until it reaches the same level as that 
in the secret cavity. 

{To be continued.) 


OUE BRITISH FERNS; AND ALL 
ABOUT THEM. 

By W. J. Gordon’, 

Author of “ Avwng the Wild Flowers,"' “ Among 
the Sliuhrooms,"" etc., etc. 

PART II. 

F erns req^uiro no manure, but they want a 
thorou^ soaking as often as tliey can get 
it, and the sooner the water percolates aAvay 
tlie better they like it. In building a rockery 
the same principles should be borne in mind, 
and it should be remembered that the more 
stone and the less clinker tlie better the plants 
will thrive. There are species that prefer 
limestone to sandstone, and there are others 
of somewhat dr>’ habits, but these are the 
exceptions, and we >nll note them as we 
rapidly run through our native list and give 
as untechnically as jxissible the means of 
identiheation. In our coloured plate we liave 
lifty native ferns. This includes several 
mere varieties. For BimpUcity’s sake we 
will confine ourselves to well-marked species, 
and of such our islands claim forty-two, 
nine of them being common to us and our 
antipodes. As in the flowering plants, the 
division of the genera depends niwn the 
organs of fructification. 

First let us take the ferns in which the 
spore-cases instead of being on tlie fronds 
arc on special spikes bv thenuselves. Of tlie 
twenty genera of British Alices only tliree 
belong to this di\ision, and these are all easily 
distinguished from each otlier. They are 
Osmumla, Botrjfchium, and Ophioglossum, 
each represented by only one si)ec‘ies—the 
three being the royal fern, the mooawort, 
and the atldcr’s-tongue. 

The royal fern {Osmnnda renalU) is un- 
mistakable, and we need not dwell on its 
iKftanical distinctions. It derives its name 
from a certain Osmund, who in days gone 
by hid his wife and child beneath its ample 
fronds and saved tliem from the marauding 
J )anes. It is the largest of our ferns, attain¬ 
ing occasionally, we are told, tUo height of 
ten feet, but we have not l)een fortunate 
enough to meet with it over five. It pows 
‘freely in moist ])lace8, generally b^’ the banks 
.of a stream ; and it can be cultivated on a 
rockery provhling that a good jiatch of its 
mother earth is taken with it. This whole¬ 
sale method of fern deportation is, however, 
so selfish and objectionable, that we are very 
loth to mention it. Osmunda never looks so 
well as in its owti home, atwl there we would 
advL^o our reiulers to leave it. The fronds 
are bi-piunate, with oblong ovate pinnules, 
and the venation of the lightish peen blades 
is very delicate and clear. Tne reddish- 


brown spike at first sight somewhat resem¬ 
bles a dense panicle of small blooms, and 
licnce Osmuiula’s common name of “the 
llow'cring fern.” _ ‘ 

Another “ flowering fern” is the moon- 
wort {Botvychium lu)iaria). It is a small 
plant, not above six inches high, with pin¬ 
nate fronds, the pinnie Ijeing fan-shaped 
with a jagged margin. It was on these 
saddle-like pinna' that the witches are said 
to liave ridtlen. The frond generally seems 
to have two branches, one such as w'e have 
de,scril>e(l, and tlie other liearing the cluster 
from which tlie plant takes,its generic name. 
The fronds of Botrj’chiiim are not rolled up 
spirally, hut are folded together flat, like 
those of the adder’s-tonguo. These are the 
only case.s of such folding amongst our British 
ferns. 

The adder’s-tongue, like Osmunda, will 
only grow' satisfactorily in its own home. In 
api'earance it seems to l>e a cross betw’oen a 
hart's-tongue and an amm, but of course it 
differs whlely, Ixitanically, from the latter. 
It is a small stemless plant, one frond being a 
slightly tapering club-slia])^ spike of sjxire- 
ra.ses, the other being the bright peen frond. 
It will keep alive in alnio.st any damp loamy 
soil, but it seldom really flourishes unless 
some of tlie soil round its roots is brought 
away with it. 

Having cleared the pound by getting nd 
of the misoalled flowering ferns, we W'ill now 
deal with those w'hose siiorangia are at the 
margin of tlie frond in deep um-sliaped pits 
or recesses. There are only tw'o of such 
genera, one lieing TrkhoinaneA, liaving its 
urns entire, the other being Hymcnophyllum, 
having its urns split lengthw’ise into two 
valve^ These urns are called “ involucres,” 
a term which has quite a different significa¬ 
tion in speaking of the flowering plants. 

(To be continued.) 


T B O —llic tour round clmrcbos of EnsUiul sre the 
Temple Church in London. St. Sepulcbre'a at North¬ 
ampton. Little Maplestead In Eaaex, and the Holy 
Sepulchre at Cambridge. Of these that at Cam¬ 
bridge la the earliest, it having been built In 1101. 

B. Fletcher.— The “simplest marking-ink’’ is ordi¬ 
nary Ohtneso Indian Ink, sold In sticks by the artists 
colounnen. Mix It with water, use it with n bnish 
and quill pen, and let it remain unwashe«l for a day 
or so. You H'ant no iron or heat. It will last at 
least as long as most of the mixtures yon buy* 
it will not destroy the linen. 

W. A. P.—The basis of Fahrenheit’s scale is not the 
boding or freezing of the water, but the greatest 
cold he thought obtainable from experiments con¬ 
ducted in Iceland. 'Phe value of a thermometer 
does not consist in Its starting-poiot but In the regu¬ 
larity of its subdivisions. In dividing ms scale it 
happened that the freezing-point of water came at 

I 32 ^iiiid the boiling-point at 212®, but these numberi 
were not fixed upon beforehand. 

Alexandra.— 1. You will find the sizes of paper given 
ill the “Standard Commercial Handbook, pub¬ 
lished by Wame and Co., price fire shillings. 

Pitman's system. 3. A medical question, and we 
can only refer you to yonr doctor, who would ba 
responsible for the result. 4. “The Star of the 
South” or “Star ol the Settlo.ient," Is now pub¬ 
lished’ in book form, from our pages, by Mewra. 
Sampson Ixiw and Co. under the title of ‘The 
Vanished Diamond." 

J. F. BENNIE.— On no account would we advise you 
•• to paddle your own canoe,” as you call It—unless 
vou straddle its keel. Of course this Is supposing 
that the sketch you send is a correct portrait. You 
shouU ballast her with pig-iron or pavlDg-stoncs: 
and get your canvas from a ropeniuker. But you 
should Insure your life liefore hoisting the sail. 
Why not read more carefully, aud use your eyes 
more? 
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p K F _If you give the birds a choice of seeds they 
wiil feed from tJiat which is most suitable, but we 
do not think that all the birds you nieiitlon will 
agree In the same cage. Occasionally happy 
families" are met with, but not often. 

ViNKBCRon,—1. Is there no humour In your wtive 
Ayr* You should keep your eyes open for 
things.” and note them as they come along. Boohs 
of such things are Insupportable, but there are 
many of them, from Joseph Millers downwards. 
2. It Is not really known who the flret 
but the invention Is ccstainly British. See lYed^lu 
on the “ Steam Engine.” or Bourne i ‘ Screw Pro- 
ptller.” 3. About live shillings. 

Azoirs.—1. One of the stamps is Hungarian, the other 
Greek. 2. •' The Botanical Magazine." 

J 15 STOCK B.A.—1. The Prince of Wales Is at Marl- 
■lK»n)Ugh House, Lord Salisbury in m i 

and Mr. Gladstone at Hawardon in Flintshire at the 
time of writing. 2. Address a baronet by his full 
name as "Sir Knighted Wen Thebandwentby. Bart.. 
M P.,” and begin and end your letter as u it were 
addressed to ooe of the uubandled. 

NEHO —The positive and negative wires from an elec¬ 
tric’machine are led into the water, and hence you 
get the shock. Sec ony manual on electricity. 


Marble.— Mai’bles are made of clay rolled up into 
balls, and baked in a kiln, each on a lUtle tripod 
Rtand. On every such marble you will find the tbrw 
little marks where the soft clay has rested on the 
stand. Clear glass marbles are made by dipping ^ 
iron rod into melted glass, and cither dropping the 
bunch taken up on its point into a mould, or else 
whirling it into spherical shape In t^be han<L In 
cases where there is a figure inside the marble the 
figure is stuck on the end of the rod and the gla^ 
worked round it. Coloured glass marbles are made 
by holding together a bundle of ditferent coloured 
glass fibres, and meltinr them iu the fire and 
twisting them up into shape. The little scar on 
the glass marble is the spot where It wm chipped 
t)ff when made. Stone marbles are made by pil¬ 
ing bite of rough stone In a mill between two mill¬ 
stones, or putting them In a strong barrel 1b a stream 
so that It will revolve like a water-wheel. 

0. SnoESMiTH.— You should have re^ the eom- 
spondence, and not merely have looked down the 
columns for your name. You would then have s^ 
that the question you asked was answered in full 
within a fortnight of the receipt of your letter. You 
can hardly expect us to repeat the same Information. 
We thought you wrote to us to tell you what you 
did not know, whereas it seems you wrote for tha 
sake of seeing your name In type f 

X Y Z.—To become an officer of the Royal Engineer* 
you must pass the entrance examination tothe ltoyal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and you must pa» 
out amongst the first few of the year. There J® 
commissions to l»e iKmght in any re^ment of. the 
British Army ; the practice was abolished ye^ ^o. 
Soldiers do not want to pay, but to be paid, ino 
country does not want money ; It wants bralna. 

E W B —Norwegian gimlets are known In London as 
French gimleU. and you can get them from Mel- 
hulsh, of Fetter Lane ; or Addis, of Lister 
Street, who sells them to the makers of Meoe-ftames 
They have the peculiar screw, and will go through 
any thickness of hard wood without splitting. 

W. E. S.—The skins require rubbing into softness. 
You have not used enough elbow-grease. 



THOMAS.— Tho initials L. C. T. are those of Licentiate 
of the College of Preceptors. 

DuNROBiM.— Attend a .Science and Art Class for hn- 
clneering Drawing. Enclose sixpence to the Secre¬ 
tary. Science mid Art Department, South Kensing¬ 
ton,for the “Art Directory.” 
mquisiTivB Rudolph.- 1. The word is pronounced as 
if spelt iiuffiry : it Is not pronounced quorry. *• 
colour of a pug dog should liefawn. with the black 
on the muzzle and the blackish brown on the ears. 





THE HADJI’S AMULET; 

A STRANGE STORY, 
liv Jame-s Cox, r.x.. 

Author fi/ "Hove I S(Tvrd n>s/ DiamonJM," 

J^aj/ei/iatod by a Fakir, etc. 

CHArTER I. 

O JTl! evening in the year 1854, shortly 
after war with Russia had been de¬ 
clared, I was sitting alone in iny snug 
little room in the Temple, poring over 
some musty .and ancient law papers re¬ 
lating to a Chancery suit in which I was 
deeply interested, when the .silence was 
suddenly broken and the train of my 
thoughts disturbed by a loud knock at 
the door. 

“ Come in,” I said, mechanically, and, 
looking up from the documents with 
which the table w.as covered, avhom 
should I see but my old school chum 
Jack Foster. 

“ Halloa, Crawfurd ! you jolly old 


‘'Ted made a daah at lUm." 
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bookworm ! ’ he excl,aimed as he bounced 
into the room and wrung my liand witli 
such fervour that I could scarcely refrain 
from toking a sly glance at the crushed 
digits to see whether his iron grasp Itatl 
broken the bones. “So I've dug you out 
at last. What n precious job I’ve harl to 
find you in this e-xtraordinary rabbit 
warren I ’ 

“ My dear fellow,” I answered, “ I 
needn't say how delighted I am to sec 
yon. But what on earth has brought you 
up to town f ■’ 

“Sit down,” replied .Lack, as ho threw 
his six feet of length into my armchair. 

“ Now,” continued he, stretching his leg.s 
out in front of the tire and throwing his 
curly head back to Avatch me—“now, 
Teddy, I'll enlighten your curiosity. 
You’re going cvlth me to Constonti- 
nople ! ” 

“ Ooing where ? ” I exclaimed. i 

“ To Constantinople.'’ 

“Bon't talk nonsense ! ” 

“Never more serious in my life, most 
learned limb of the law. In fact, your 
pass:ige is booked, and to-night we take 
the tii’st stage of our journey to the 
Ea.st.” 

“ Pim.v explain yourself.” 

“ W’ell, the long and short of it is 
tliis, Ted. My regiment arrived la.st 
night at Chatham from Colchester, where 
Ave have been quartered for the last 
tAvelA'eraonth, and it is noAv under orders 
to proceed to the seat of Avar. This 
morning I received a letter from my 
Cousin llalph's solicitor communicating 
to me the pleasant intelligence that 
Jla-ster Ralph had decided to dispute niy 
Uncle Eoli's Avill, under Avhich I lately 
came, in for a neat little income of tive 
hundred pounds a year. Of course, I’m 
monilly entitled to what my dear old 
uncle left me, but there’s no knOAving 
what mischief Ikilph is breAving, .so I 
come to you to help me fight the case, 
and I think,’’ added .lack, Avith a .smile, 

“ that for the sake of ‘ uuld lang syne ’ 
you Avon’t rcfu.se.” 

“ But,” said I, " Avhat, in the name of 
Avonder, has all this to do Avith my going 
to Con.stantinople 1” 

“.lu.st this: that the only person Avho 
is able to give imjiortant information 
respecting tlie Avill is a man named Oail- 
lard, a banker at I’era—a very old friend 
of Uncle Bob’s. If you look at these 
papei’s you’ll understand much better 
than I do the necessity of my seeing him 
a.s .soon as po.ssiblc.” 

“lint— 

“No‘huts,’ Ted. T’a'c leave from the 
AVar Oiiice to join m.y regiment at A'arn.a, 
and to-morroAv morning AVillio Wharton’s 
yiicht s,ail3 from Southsea for the- Mediter¬ 
ranean. EA-erything is arranged, and Ave 
go in her.” 

“ But, .Jack, I don’t quite understand 
Avhy it’s necc-sarv for mo to go.” 

"Why, you old duli'er, don’t you see 
that it’s im]Aossiblo for me to Aviule 
through all the.sfl documents Avith you 
to-night? I have—th.at i.s, toe hav'e to 
catch the Portsmouth tr.aiii in an hour’s 
time.” 

‘ But can’t you leaA-e the papers Avith 
me ? ” 

“ No. I Avant you to see Gaillard. 
(,’omo like a dear fcIloAV, put up your 
traps, a holiduy Avill do you all the good 
in the Avorld.” 

“ Then you pro]iosi> to start before 
your regiment leaves En.gland 'i” 

‘ Acs, certainly; don't you see that 


it’s important I should have a Aveek to 
myself before tlie regiment arrives, and 
by going in AV’harton’s yacht I can 
manage this.” 

I thought over .Tack’s proposition for a 
feAv minutes, and then decided to accom¬ 
pany him. 

It was sharp notice, but I had very 
little business in hand excepting the 
Chancery suit, and that could easily 
.stand over until my return ; so, Avriting 
a note to one of my legal friends acquaint¬ 
ing him of my propo.sed movements, I 
proceeded Avith .Jack's help to gather up 
•some articles of clothing Avhich he 
crammed into my portmanteau. Then I 
scribbled out .a foAv linos on a paper to 
paste outside the door of my room, in¬ 
timating to an,y possible clients that “I 
Av.as out of toAvn,” raked out the fire, 
turned off the, gas, put the key of the 
door in my pocket, and folloAvcd Jack 
doAvnstairs into the street, Avhere he 
hailed .a cah, and off Ave drove to the 
raihv.ay station. 

We arrived just in time to get the 
tickets and settle ourselves into a car¬ 
riage. Jack then popped his he.ad out of 
the AvindoAv and Av.atched the busy .scene 
on the platform, Avherc friends and rela¬ 
tives Avere baking leave of each other, 
mothers embracing their .s,ailor sons 
perhaps for the last time, soldiers giving 
a parting kiss to their AA-ives and little 
ones, nervous old ladies overladen Avith 
baggage .attempting to squeeze them¬ 
selves and their belongings into the 
Avrong compartment; iieAvsboys shout¬ 
ing, porters banging lugg.age into the 
van in the usual reckle.ss fashion, quite 
regardless of the feelings of the OAA-ners 
of the numerous cases and trunks. Next 
came a slamming of doors ; and then, 
Avith a shriek and .snort, the great iron 
monster, puffing dense clouds of Avhite 
vapour from his lungs, l ushed forth into 
the night, leaving a trail of liery sparks 
in his Avake. 

As the platform Avith the figures of 
those upon it seemed to glide back into 
the past. Jack muttered, “ (.lood-bye, 
London ; I Avonder AA’hether I shall ever 
.set foot in our modern Babylon again, 
Ted.” Then, pulling up the Avindow, 
•and making himself comfortable in the 
coi ner, he exclaimed in ,a cheery tone, 

“ Hurrah for the East ! ’Bon my Avord, 
Ted, you ought to be vastly obligetl to 
me, I think, for dragging you aAvay from 
the dust and fog of yonsmoky metropolis 
and carrying you off to the land of the 
Genii and Afrites that Ave used to read 
about together.” 

“A’c'S, Jack, I ought, I suppose, to be 
grateful to you for dragging me aAvay at 
half an hour’s notice ; Imt to tell you the 
truth. I’m a very poor sailor, .and L don’t 
half relish the thoughts of the passage 
across the Bav.” 

“ Oh, you’ll find AVhai'ton’s craft a 
first-rate sea-boat. She s.ails like a 
Avitch.” 

“No doubt she does—all OAmr on one 
side, I suppose.” 

Jack laughed. 

“ AVhat time are Ave due at Ports¬ 
mouth ? ” I inquired. 

Jack looked at his Av.atch, and rcplirxl, 
“ 10. Ui.” 

“ Do we go on board the yacht to¬ 
night 1” 

“ No. I sent my traps on to the 
George. Wharton is putting up there.” 

At this point 'of our coiiA-ersation a 
little old gentleman Aveariug spectacles, 


the only other occupant of the comiAart- 
ment, popped his head over the top of 
the neAvsTJaper he had been trying to 
read in the miserable light of the oil 
lamii suspended from the roof of the 
carriage, and remarked, 

“ Excuse me, sir, I don’t think you’ll 
reach Portsmouth to-night.” 

“Indeed,” said Jack, looking rather 
astonished. “Why not!” 

“ I hav'e a presentiment to that effect.” 
“ A AA’hat, sir 1 ” 

“A presentiment— I am a victim to 
resentiments. You may, perhaps, think 
am romancing, but I assure you, sir, I 
ncA’er get into a railway c.arriage Avithout 
having a presentiment th.at some dreadful 
accident Avill happen to the train before 
I reach my destination.” 

“ May I ask,” said .Jack, “ Avhether 
anything ever comes of these trouble¬ 
some presentiments 1 ” 

“ Up to the present, no, sir; but I have 
a strong feeling that something Avill 
happen on this occasion. ” 

“ To yourself, sir 1 ” asked Jack, yaAvn- 
ing. 

“ Not especially to myself, but to the 
train.” 

“Ah, well, I’m thankful to .say that I 
don’t put faith in presentiments,” said 
Jack, Avith another yawir ; then looking 
.across at me he Avinked his eye feebly 
and s.aid, “ Ted, e-xcuse me if I take a 
short snooze. I have h.ad so much rmi- 
ning about to-day that I can scarcely 
keep my eyes open.” 

In a teAv minutes Jack Avas fiust asleep: 
The old gentleman with the spectacles 
Avho occupied the seat ne.xt him aa .os once 
more busily engaged endeavouring to 
digest the contents of his ncAvspaper, 
and I, for want of something better to do, 
leaned my head ag.ainst the cushions ami 
Avatched the oil in the lamp overhead as 
it SAA'ayed to and fro round the Avick at 
every motion of the carriage. 

Meantime Ave AA-ere ru.shing, or rather 
flying, across country, and the monoton¬ 
ous sound of the Avheels, beating out ac- 
comp.animents Avhich adaiited themselves 
to various .airs Avhich flitted across my 
memory, began to exercise a somnolent 
effect upon me ; so, arr.anging my mg 
carefully about my feet, I dreAv the brim 
of mj' wideaAvake hat over my eyes, and 
prepared to folloAV Jack’s example. 

I Avas sitting exactly op])osite Jack, 
and as I screAved myself up in the 
corner I took a glance at his handsome 
face. Even in his sleep there Avas that 
ilcasant smile Avhich in his school days 
iiul earned him the sobriquet of “ Haiipy 
Jack.” What a tine felloAv he is to lai 
sure ; then I closed my eyes for a second. 
Once more I looked at him, but this time 
my attention Avas attracted to a brilliant 
speck, or rather flash of light, in the 
centre of Jack’s scarf. Ah, yes, I re¬ 
member, the old Indian gimeral, his 
father, gave it him—priceless gem— 
taken from some Rajahs iial.oce at tho 
battle of Futty-something, i think Iiaa 
said. I can’t sleep though, Avith this 
thing fl.ashing in my eye.s, so 1 turn over 
and stare at the p.added back of my scat, 
.and soon I am far away in dreami ind. 

^[y dreams are not pleasant- I never 
can sleep comfortably in a train. I’m 
not sure, quite, Avhether I’m dreaming, 
but certainly I have an impre.->sion that 
opjAosite mo there is a ctvat black eat 
Avith tla.shing eyes Avhich hum like living 
coals ; they are gl.aring at me through a 
huge pair of specUicles. M’hat business 
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hiis a cat in spectacles in the carriage? | “Jack,” I replied, witli a laugh, “I 
Ah, yes, I thought so, she is trying to | have a presentiment that you'll find 
read the newspaper. How very absurd ; i your diamond pin in this fellow’s 
-cats don’t read newspaners. Ah, tlie oat is J pocket.” 

jumping about now—looks a spiteful old : Jack put his hand up to his scarf and 
thing—she is arcliing her back luid get- | found for the first time what I had al- 
ting bigger every moment—coming this remiy discovered, viz., that the pin was 
way too, and her eyes are as large us the no longer there. 

.green lamps on the signal-posts. “ Hold him tight. Jack, I'll find it.” 

I can stand this no longer; and with Inserting my hand in the rascal’s 

■an effort I open my eyes to see, not a jmcket, while Jack, who had thrown him 
-cat, but the old gentleman leaning over | down over the .sort of the carriage, 
me. I threatened to pitch him out of the win- 

“ Is there anything the matter ? ” I i dow uule.ss he remained quiet, I soon 
inquire, as soon as I can collect mv wits, brought the pin to light, and as I did so 
“Nothing whatever,” replied the old ! the train imlled up at Kmsworth,and the 
fellow in a bland tone ; “ but noticing j guarfl opened the door, 
how uncomfortable you appeared, which ! “ Hallo here ! ” exclaimed that official, 

I attributed to the fact that your rug I taking in the situation at a glance. “All 
was slipping off your feet, I took the right, gentlemen, stick to him for. a 
liberty ot re-ad.iusting it. ’ I minute ; here are two persons from 

“Thank you," I murtnured, and being Portsmouth who will soon relieve you.” 
now wide arvake I drew out my watch, The guard stcpjied aside to admit two 
nnd to my surprise saw' that it was past men in the uniform of the jxilice. 

10 o’clock. I “ We’ve been expecting him, sir,” ex- 

“ I had no idea,” I remarked aloud, ! plained one, while the other slipped a 
■“ that I had slept so long ; why, we must I ]>air of handcuffs over the prisoner’s 
be close to our destination.” w rists. 

“ There are two stations between this I “ Wonderful thing that ’ere telelegraff 
and Portsmouth,” said the old gentleman, j is to be sure ; only alf an hour ago we 
who bc^an to fold u]j his newspaircr and got a message from fScotland Yard to 
button up his great-coat. keep a hi’ on this train.” 

“Are you not going on to Ports- “Yes, remarked the other, “and he 
mouth ? ” I inquired. might have given us the slip after all if 

“No, sir. I am almost ashamed to it hadn’t been for these gentlemen. You 
confe.ss it, but m.v mind is so tilled with .see there's a reward of £500 for ‘ Shiny 
a sense of imivending disaster that 1 anr William,’ along o' that ere diamond rob- 
impelled, as it were, to quit the carriage bery last week.” 

at the next station. I have a pre.senti- “ He evidently has a penchant for pre- 
ment, sir.” cious stones,” I remarked, “ which 

“ Oh, yes,” I said. “ You were talking accounts for his taking a fancy to your 
to my friend just before he dropped off i)in, Jack.” , 

to sleep on tliat subject. Believe me, “ Are you going to give him in charge, 
sir,” I added, “ I c.an quite sympathise sir ? ” said one of the policemen, after we 
with you, for I also am subject topic- hml explained to him what had occurred, 
sentiment.s.” “ No,” replied Jack, “ I am anxious to 

“ I pity you, .sir,” said the old gentle- j go on to Portsmouth by the train.” 
man, as he drew out from a capacious i “ I think, sir, ^’ou ought to charge him 

pocket a big white neckerchief which he | for this ere busine.ss.” 

wound carefully round his throat. | “No, no, I can’t stop; and according 

I looked over at Jack who was still fo your account he has enough to answer 
snoring peacefully, and the glance I gave for already ; besides,” added Jack, with a 
reassured mo that a certain conclusion | tw'inkle in his eye, “of course, if 1 remain 
that I had come to a few seconds before I shall expect my share of the rewaixl, , 
was correct, .so I laughed aloud, and as I and so will my friend here.” 
did so the long whistle of the engine, i “Just as you please, sir. Good night, 
denoting that we were about to run into gentlemen, 1 see the guard wants to start 
a station, followed by a slackening of the the train, 
speed, fell on my ear. I “ Come along, Shiny.” 

My burst of hilarity appeared to i The wi-etched man was pu-slaxl out of 

startle the old gentleman, for he began the carriage, and as we steamedaway from 
to edge over towards the door of the the station w’e caught a glimpse of him ' 
carriage on the offside. [ as he w'as hurried along the platform by i 

“Pardon me, sir,” 1 exclaimed, “I have i the iiolicemen. [ 

.» strong presentiment that you are going I “’red,” said Jack, “how did you dis- j 
to get out of this carriage before we : cover that the fellow had my pin ?[ 
reach the station.” | “ AJack.” I 

Saying these words, I maile a sudden “Non.sen.se. No joking, old fellow, ' 
da.sh at liim, and clutching him by the I’m curious to know.” ' 

collar we struggled together, and in “ Well, just before I went off to sleep I | 
another moment were rolling over each , noticed it sparkling in your .scarf, anil it 
other on the floor. i dashed across my mind how very easily a j 

He was wonderfully strong, and if | thief might relieve you of it while you , 
-Jack had not sprung forward to m,y aid 1 were snoring so placiilly. And after- 
I believe I should have been throttled. I wards, when I awoke, having been some- 
“Wliat’s the row about ?” said Jack, I w'hat startled b.y finding our spectacled 
as soon as we had the old gentle.man ' friend leaning over me, ‘arranging my 
under control,—(old no longer, for in the rug,’ as he explainwl, I noticed that the 
stru^le his hat, spoctachis, and a wig jiin had ilisappeareil. Putting two and 
had been knocked oHj revealing a man of I two together I came to the conclusion 
about thirty years of age, and judging j that there was reasonable ground for 
from the appearance of his closelv- suspecting that the nervous old gentle- 
cropped hair, he must have very recently' man had ajipropriated it: anil my sus- 
occui>ied quarters at her ilajesty’s ; picions amounted to a certaint.y when 
e.xpeu.sc. i I also observed that ho had a railway 


key in his hand, and was fidgeting in 
the direction of the door as the train 
ea.sed down.” 

“.‘Vh, I see,” said .Tack ; “he was going 
to jump out.” 

“ Exactly.” 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Brave Boy. 

AV E VDiulcr how 
many o( our read- 
el's are familiar 
wHh the story of 
tlie lad wlio sliip- 
])e*l from Liver¬ 
pool wlion ho 
twelve years old. 
Tlie sailors ono 
day ur^ed him to 
“ take some <;rog.” 
“Excuse me; I 
would ratl.yr not.” 
They laughed at 
liim, hut they 
never could 
him to drink 
iii^uor. Tlie caji- 
tain .said to tlio 
Iniy, “ Vou mu.st 
learn to drink 
pro^% if you are 

10 lie a sailor.” 
“ Please cxcu>o 
me, captain, hut £ 
would ratlier not. ” 
“ Take that rojic,” 
conimaii<led the 
captain to a sailor, 
“ami lav it on: 
that will teach 

11 i m to obc y 

ordei's. ” The sailor tmik the rojjc, uml 
Ijeat tlie Imiv most cruelly. “Now ilrink 
that gnijr,” saiil tlie captain. “Please, 

sir, hut 1 would rather lud.” “Tlieu 
into the foreto]> and .stay all ni,!^lit.” The 
jioor l>oy lookofl away up to tlic masthead, 
trcmhlin;' at the tliou^ilit of s]iendin;' the 
ni^jlit there, hut lie had to olR*y. In tho 
niovniiij^ tlie captain, in walkin;* the deck, 
l(K»ke<l iiji, and cried, “Halloa, ujrtlierc ! ” 
No answer. “Como down!” Still no 

answer. One of tlie sailoi-s wa.s sent u{), and 
wliat do YOU think ho found? Tlie j>f>or Imiv 
was nearly frozen. He had la-lied himself 
to the mast, so that when tho ship rolled lio 
mi^jht not fall into the seiu He brought 
him down in his arms, ainl tliey worked uiion 
him till lie showed .signs of life. Then, when 
he was able to .sit ui), the captain poured out 
.some li<iuor, and said, “Now* itriiik that 
"roj; 1 ” “Please, sir, I would rather not, 
J.,et me tell you why ; and do u<it Ixj an^ry^ 
In our-home in thcM*otta;;e we were .so liapi>y, 
but father took to drink. He liad no money 

us bread, and at last tliey had to sell 
tlie little house we lived in, and everything 
wo had, and it broke my jMior mother’s lieart. 
In 801 T 0 W’’ she pincfl away—till at last, heforo 
she died, she culled me to her Ixrdsido and 
said, ‘.lamie, you know what drink has 
nwulc of your rather. 1 w ant you to ])romi.sc 
your dyin;; mother that you will never taste 
drink. I want yon to lie free from the curse 
that has l-uined your father.’ Oh, .sir,” con- 
tinned the little fellow’, “ wouM you have 
me hreak the promise 1 made to my dyiim 
mother? I cauind, and I will not <lo it.’ 
These words touched the heart of the cap¬ 
tain. Team came into his eyes. ^ He .stoojied 
flown, anti foldin;' tho Imy in his arms .said, 
“ No, no, my little hero ! Keep your pnmiisc, 
autl if any one tries a^iaiii to make yfui drink 
come to me and I’ll jirotuct you.” Iho 
captain w as true to his word. 









OKCHIDS, AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


The Romance of an English Lane,” etc., etc. V 

. plants must lie fitted for cultivation vilktt | 

' /[ any very extraordinary surroanilings. 

/ ' Wherever tropical terns vill fiourishtel 

pical orchids will iloiirish ; wherever ten-1 
: iierate ferns do well, temperate orehirh dr 

(N#r / well. The light .should be pood, the veniih-■ 

lion should be free, and, if passihle, to 
above ; and for mountain species the bote 
'\ ^ should 1)6 cool and airy at night. These sn 

, the essentials as far an llie house isconcerpd 

TIVAV-H.. I As w-e glance at the specimena we hsn 

— J fi>nired we will say something ahorit ta 

/ I cultivation, but here a few generalities ra 

suffice us. In the first jdace, then, orchii 
^r»I / *tre terrestrial or epipliytal—that is, 

/MX/ J either live on the ground or hang np MVlif 

/ on rocks and trees, getting their nouns ime; 

from ">e air. The eiiiphy^ orchiils« 
I voA L^roxvn on fragments of harked ^ooa, tied« 

mostly witli copper wire against a enshioai 

sphagnum moss. These will concern as 

& y M W little. Theterrestrial orchids aregrownmiev. 

» i 'Cyf At the ouLset it is well to rememher tSii 

it b* never wise to put a plant “traigh mi 
I into a new jiot come direct from the 


By the At'tiior of “A Pond in Sitirey 


Odontoglossum cordatum. 

fill liohhy it is worth more attention from , 
onliiKiry i)eople than it seems to l)e getting. , 
There are many orchids that will grow in a 
Wardian case, and there are very many others ■ 
that can he successfully cultivated wherever 
s]>hagiiums and droseras can be kept alive. 
In tliose small conservatories that modern 
huildei’s fit in to fill up the awkward corner | 
of tlie house, it often hapi>ens that orchids and , 
ferns will Hourish where everything else droo|>s 
and dies. So long as the temiierature does not 
drop 1k*1ow 50° Pahr. in tlie winter the cold 
will have no effect on the plaf^i; and to keep 
a small greenhouse from reacning that tem¬ 
perature a very’small lam]> or stove will suffice. 

Of course it is l>etter to liave houses spe¬ 
cially built and s])ecially warmed with hot- 
water apparatus, and all the latest improve¬ 
ments ; but then the orchid collector would 
probably look after his plants by deputy, and 
miss half the lessons they might teach him. 

For the purposes of culture orchids may be 
divided into two classes—tlie trojdcal aud 
the cool. For the tropical kinds much care 
is necessary; they req^uire a considerable 
from 60° on winter 
[g summer days, anrl 


Phaiaenopsis schilleriana. 


O RCniDS are the most fashionable flowers ] 
of the day. Immense sums are lavished i 
on their collection and culture. Only recently ! 
a wealthy baronet was re])orted to have 
given 672 guineas for a single specimen of 
one plant—the gorgeous Phalccnopai^ schil- 
Uriana. Of course tlie specimen was of excep¬ 
tional beauty ; at the time of its purchase it 
liore no less" than 378 brilliant blossoms of 
celestial rosy-red of tlie graceful shape and 
habit shown in the sketch given herewith. 
Unfortunately it owes its celebrity to a mis¬ 
print. “ Guineas ” should read “ shillings,” 
as this Phalamopsis only fetched £33 12s. 
Other plants, however, have changed hands 
at prices almost as extravagant as that 
assigned to it in error. .rlc/*/V7r.9 laurowcm 
has lieen sold for £246 5s. ; Vanda sandcrutmt 


For the tropical kinds much care 
they require a 
amount of heat, ranginj; 
nights up to 90° during ^ . 

many of them, particularly the Indian plants, 
will not thrive without bright sunshine. The 
cool orcliids—or mountain orchids, as they 
are sometime.s called—are much less^ fas¬ 
tidious ; they tlirive very well under ordinary 
conditions, and in price and rei^uireinents 
come within onlinary means. It is to thes«* 
that we will devote most of our attention in 
what follows. 

Of orchids there are at least six thousand 
si>ecies. They are of all colour and all 
odoui*s, from Stanhopm grandiforn, which 
smells exactly like a chemist’s shop, to Cf/c- 
1 noches loddigeni, which periumes the air like 
I tlie sweetest lioney, or even to Dendrobunn 
are outrageous. Wliat, then, is value? we | iwbilc^ which has a dilTerent scent for every 
'hall lie asked. We quote the amounts, how- hour of the day, in the morning rivalling the 
ever, not for controvei*sial purposes, hut merely primrose, in the noonday equalling the inul- 
as a few instances among thousands of what Jein, in the evening fragrant as the uew- 
ilie auction-room prov-es is the nearest ap- mown grass. They come from all parts of 
jiroach to the old tulipomania that the pre- the gloW, except the very coldest and very 
century has seen. The orchidoinamacs driest regions. They are abundant in the 
'liive not yet approached in their enthitsiasm ' damp jungles of the tropics, and in temperate 
the devotees of the tulip, but tliey are well regions they are mostly found in shady woods, 
on their way. Nevertheless orchid-growing damp pastures, or chalky flowns. From these 
need not be expensive, and as a pleasant taste- I varied conditions it follows that some of the 
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caution, and we will leave this washing topic. 
Always wash your sand before you use it, 
and' if it turns the water milky get some 
uore sand elsewhere. 


mixture of chopped 8i)hagnum, sand, and 
tibrous peat, with the root placed on a cone 
of living sphagnum. A cool, moist atmo- 



Dlsa grandiflora. 


preiMire a pot for the reception of an 
d, fill ‘ ’ ’ 


Aerides odorata. 

Sphere, with the tcmjMjrature not allowed to 
Mink. Ijelow 45' in winter, is all that is neces¬ 
sary. All of the si>ecies are beautiful, some of 
them, like 0 . cof'datum, given lierein, are 
curiously mimetic. Our spider orchi.s is 
Ophrm araniferd, quiteadiflerent plant from 
this South American spider. It is interest¬ 
ing to note tlie re.soinbIances of flowers to 
animal sliape.s. Our native bees and butter- 
Hies are well known, and there are many 
such forms among the exotics—one, Cuhana 
major, Ijeing exactly like an army of red 
ants marching np tlie stem ! Many of the 
Odontogh»ts that liave reached the country 
have l>een found by that HUcccs.Hful collector 
Mr. Ure-Skiuiier, whose name has been dulv 


To . 

orchid, fill it in for a quarter of its depth 
with broken pieces of pottery, say an inch i 
sjjuare. On that put a layer of finely i>ow- 1 
«lered crockery, say of half the thickness— | 
that is, alxiut an eighth tlie height of tlie pot. 

On the powdered crocks ]»ut a layer of | 
sphagnum moss so as to account for another 
eighth, and fill half the pot witli the foun¬ 
dation. Oil the moss is to be put the sjiecial 
soil required by the plant. This will vary. 

Odontoglots and lMa.s(ievallias do very well 
•on decaying vegetable matter; Cypripeds 

V refer turfy loam ; otbei-s do best in comiiost. 

S’liatever the soil may Ijc, lay it lightly on 
the sphagnum, and spread out the roots of 
the plants, but do not bruUe them or jiack 
them tightly. I./et enougli soil l>e given to 
raise the base slightly above the rim of the 
3 K)t. It is customary to plant orchids on 
oone.s, 80 as to give them as much air all 
round as possible, but there does not Kcem to 
I>e any real necessity for this. The great 
thing is to plant them lightlv, and water 
tliem sparingly at first, gnulually increasing 
the dose until it is jieruiissihle at last to dip 
tlie healthy plants in tepid water. Plants 
in greenhouses should be watered with rain¬ 
water when procurable, and never should 
tliey be drenched with fluid of a colder tem- 
}»crature tlian that of the house. This latter 
•caution in plain Englisli means, always let 
water remainin tlie greenhouse for half adozen 
hours before you use it. Yet anotlier general 
caution. Neverletsickly plants flower. Pick 
the buds off as tliey show ; let the ])lant get 
into condition before it tries to reproiluce i 
itHclf, and let the energy spent in bhioming I 
Ije used up in improving tlie roots and leaves, j latinLseil for sjiecific purjx)8e.s. The tiger 
One of the easiest genera to liegin with is flower, 0. (jranifc, is an easy one h) manage, 
()<lonh»glo.H.suni. The Odontoglots, as they * and bears striking blooms of from four to 
-are poimlarly called, require potting in a , seven inches in diameter, striped yellow and 


Angmcum tcottianum. 
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brown. 0 . rossii, figure<l to the left of the 
trunk in.the circle in front of the spray, is a 
splendid flowerer — sepals and jietals white 
with crimson Une.s, ana lip white—each spike 
having two or three fiowera two or tnree 
inches in diameter. It does well in a fernery 
or Wardian case, and to flower its best should 
l>e susi>ended from the roof in a cocoanut 
shell. 

Disa qrandiflora Ls one of the loveliest of 
c(M)l orcnids, having a bloom as large as a 
lily. It was found by Dr. W. Harvey by 
tlie side of a stream on Table Mountain, so 
shaded by the herbage that only its brilliant 
flowers of rose and scarlet and gold were 
peeping ont at tlie sun. It can ea.sily be 
groAvii in a mixture of rough fibrous bog- 
peat and river-sand. The pot should m 
well drained and the jdant should be kept in 
the shade. Disa has l>een grown from seeil, 
some on the surface of pots covered with 
living sphagnum, but raising orchid seedlings 
is a precarious enterprise. Some seeds may 



spring up in three months, some may ger¬ 
minate in three years, and the death-rate is 
al>out 998 per 1,000. 

In the “Pond in Surrey,” in our fifth 
volume, we said a good deal aliout the in.sect 
fertilisation of one of our own orchids. As 
we are no\v dealing with cultivation, it is 
necessary to return to the aiihiect for a 
minute or two. As an example let us take 
one of the commone.st of the exotics, AerUles 
odorata, whose bloom is a raceme of fragrant 
pale i>ink hyacinthine flakes. Each flower 
IS made up of a curved born from which 
spring the five small {letals at the larger end. 
Tlie top of the horn is divided into four flaps 
by four clefts, the two slightly curved side 
flaps being in position, while the front one on 
the hollow side is long and leaf-like, and 
curves over the top towards the back, making 
a lid to the horn’s mouth. This horn is, in 
fact, the lalielliiin, and it is lengthened out 
into the nectarj’ which holds the honey. 
When the lid is pressed it swings away from 
the rest of the flower, and out i>o]>s a little 
bird whose wings are tlie petals, whose throat 
is the stigma, and whose eyes are the |>ollen 
jKids. \\ hen a ]>encil is thrust into the 
uectary, the bird’s bill is touched, the rostel- 
lum flies l>ack, the l>ase of the pollinium 
glues itself to the jiencil, and the stalk springs 
up at right angles to the basi, as shown in 
cut, Tlien it slowly bends forward as in B 2 
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so as to 1)0 ready to strike the stigoia in the 
next ilower it entered, wlicn tlie birds pro¬ 
jecting hill tvonld scoop otr tlie pollen masses 


-- ■ f tiristles and needles down the open entra« 

I mouth is kept shut, and the tongue is not put ^nd through the dell m 

out for half an hour. , • . „.iti, a Iran the rostellum, with no resuh. It then occunrt 

The Vanilla is another orchid with a tiap. i tl,e len).ih 

I of the nectary the llnnr 

must lie visited hy larsf 
moths with a proboscis thiK 
at the base, and that to driia 
the last drop of nectar even 
the largest moth would haw 
to force its proboscis as fat 
down as possible. Mhcther 

or not the moth first in¬ 
serted its protoscis by Ih? 
open entrance into the w- 
tai-v, as is most protaWt 
from the sliapi of the flow, 
or through the cleft m h 
rosteliuin, it would nlti 
matelv he forced, m order 
to drain the nectary, t- 



Brassavola glauca. 


as it was withdrawn, as shown on the third 
pencil. The iieneil takes the place of tlie 
Le attracted iv the fragrance of the flower. 
The insect’s weight swings down the coniu- 
C0]iia, as shown in », where 2 and .1 indicate 


tlie sepals, 4 and 5 tlie pietals, N the nectary, 
L tlie lahellum, s tlie stigma, and A t ie 
pollinia. Between tlie lid and tlie birds 


' Tlie entrance to tlie flower is lined ivith a 
‘peculiar brusli, and the insect attracted 
! tlie fi-a^raiice finds easy admission to tlie 
nectary.'’ To get out, however, is not easy, 
for the teeth of the brush '‘’’e '’/’’’j 

and lie has to squeeze along nibbing apinst 
tlie column and carrying^ ort the |iollcn before 


U) UHHU ,-, A' c , 

push its proboscis througli *''®. 

quarter of an inch, i the ^ 
drical rod one-tenth of in 

and puslied it down ‘'"“J’'' , 'iti„lre\v t!ii 
rostellum. ^Mlen I mm tsXiicitJ 

cylinder the xverfi 


pressing against the bird s mil. me . Upiraiesslv drunk on the labellnni until 

sucks, tlie Ixasc of tiie ppllinium , tiie""l>Ave slept olVtlie eftects of tlieir dehaiioh, 

to his head, and he flies aw^y amt fW off with, we trust, the ganglionic 


ami flv off with, we trust, the g.anglionic 

headache of ■repentance. . 

Amongst our illustrations is one of Angin’- 
cum scolthimim, in winch tlie J'”'S''‘''j’; 
nectary is well shown. Tlie only cool Angra- 


he can escape. This isTlie true Vanilla : the 

CoS tiierers^s di:;;,^!^ opening re 1 

the nectary, and into tliLs goes the l>eo s head, ■ ^ bees, and leaves them I cylinder the were nvtumF' 

- tfle^lalmUnm n^n 1 -A t.^e Tims Ojc - 

strips of membrane »“ vitl. H' 

cleft rostellum “me mtojontot ^ 
cylinder, and firmly a< 
pollen nnasses were "I' 'dmwn^ . 

Another genus .)'■'* 'a 
insects to ensure its ^ , j sliutiipi“ 

vallia. Tlie unhappy ani"'a‘ s ^ ^ 

prison and has are'of w"®'* 

gcon window ! Ma^Aevalhas are m ^ 
fill forms and colours and ■ j 
vated. Tliey are .PC‘-of liu' 

upon. They require a "Nt™ ,, 
spliagniim, rough peat, an ■ 
with good Arainage • Soraeofth 

floiirisii under nmny difl'™ co: 

will even do in -V ‘ i feet. pw''“ 

from tlie Andes, ten ‘''-'"“t;Vlar'C, can 
above tlie sea ; and, "ei.Tnr-bos I 

so packed for The tet »«■ 

lias heen_ 'W'oi'tfl lilac 

orange \cHdni, tlie s j'(i,e rosy I™ 
11 ,e white Fovanusu, and the 1 

Marn/ana. „.,u;vated'zeniisusBr« 

Aiiotlier largely a fl*".am'i j- .j| ,fauo! 
vola, of whicli we .also gne an iliu» 

(2’o be eonttniunL) 


BUCKS, uiie iKvsu . , 

to Ids head, and he llies <way with .. ^ 
fertilise the next bloom he visits. In the out 
days the pollinia were taken for liorns by 
certain apiarians, and bees hearing them 
were described as “captain bees. jSoAy, 
however, the secret is out, | 77 /Jh "a Iw 

Crwin we know that to the visits of the | “basket near the 

bee from flower to flower we one tlie repro- ^ A.fmiale is a 

diiction of millions of our plant.s. I T.nrv’odd snCes bavin" neitber roots nor 

Some orchids are regular spring-traps for ' odd species,^.^^ 

insects. In Pterostylu l.o,>ffiJoh«, an Aiis- | ’“'f' stars of snow- 

tralian species, the labelliim is a thick, rough >- ■ I ^ n-reen whip ncctnrv nearly 

tongue, ‘literally lolling out of an X" > T fom You" a^d.m .an inch and .a half of 
montli. (in the tongue the insect settles, “ foot -p„ fertilise this 

and instantly it fi.ap3_ up into the montli, ' ' m„st exist witli a proboscis ten 

knocking tlie insect into tlie chamber and I p^ impossil.le 

len"tli, liowever, for one of the spliingudm in 
—er ten inclies. 


shutting liiin in. In only' one nlacc does tlie 


.. _je p- 

light lind admittance, and to this the insect j ’XlV’bas'a molioscis of ovc.- . 

makes. As lie squeezes Ins way out he has Biaz 1 1 1 ^ of some 

"to press against the pollen find got a thorough , ai-fiiHiTi^ This A 

dusting. With this he flies ofl' to "\'’^ Xzled Uarwln^^^^^ he in 

temfiting tongue, wliich treats liim in the j'.’® V^ ‘ j. “Tlie Fertilisation of 

game fashion, ami in his passage out he rubs | Ins famous * 

off some of the old dust on the stigma, and Orchids : some time understand how 

takes on a fresli supply for tlie service “f ^ ‘ mrYchM removed, or 

some other plant. Strange to say, he cannot the poljima ot tins , r ,)n&Bed 

fertilise the plant that has dusted him, for the > how tlie stigma ■\^as » 


THE SPECTRE OF HxVWTHORH GLEN. 


Bv THE Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a,, f.g.s., 

Author oj “ Cacus and mrculrs," “ One of Mother Carey’s ChMem," eta. 


CHATTER IV,—CLEARIN'O HP THE MYSTERY. 


I DO not in any measure confess to being ] 
wliat is popularly nieant by a believer , 
in gliosts. But certainly the aclveiiture 
recorded in this tale made a very deep 
impression upon niy mind, an impression 
which did not seem to fade as time w'ent 
on. Ten, fifteen, eighteen years elapsed, 
and no explanation of the mystery was 
obtained. The witness of eyesight is so 
strong, and liow'ever much I might feel j 
convinced that there w'as a natural clue 
' to the apparition, I could not help ad- 
iiiittiiig that it was a most extraordinary 
matter, to say the least. I often told the 
story to fi’ieiicls, and took much troublo 
to solve it, even so fur as to submit it 
to the Society for the Investigation of 


Supernatural Appearances, Hallucina¬ 
tions, etc. But not all or any ot the 
means employed brought a satisfactory 

“T’cm jmai-s after leaving Highfield Hoiise 
I paid a visit to the village of Deepwells, 
and spent a week at the inn. It xvas 
very pleasant wandering over all the | 
old familiar fields and woods. It was 
thorough enjoyment to kindle afresh tlie 
embers of slumbering associations, to call 
j back memories of the dead past, and 
clothe the dry bones with sinews and 
strength. A long afternoon was spent 
‘ in Hawthorn Glen, finishing up wntli a 
' stroll to Gengo’s farm. There I found 
him, seated with his wife, at the round 


16 very same. 

: rememberecW Jlfolk 

lie evening, i expli 

gnise 1110 , but .. j jalli' 

as they both rccoUeH«j,^„, 

sked the worth} 

2 more had , peeiv i 

^He said there 

rom time to ^ seen A 

ross any one who ban 

asion. _on(zol'"'a® 

about three |egeut C 

afternoon dov^5,,„p 

posite a ''®l '|Ci?esstu(lv>" 
h a crow'd 

= tbat locomotion iv a , yC 



to insinuate my way through the phalanx 
of petticoats, 1 eaupht sight of n man’s 
face which seemed tamiliar, but no name 
answered to it in my memory. I lookeel 
attentively at the face : it looked at me, 
each of us with an expression of “ I'm 
•sure I know you, but I cannot recall your 
name.” The owner of the face pas.sed, 
and I turned to have a parting look. He 
turned at the .same moment, obviously 
with the same intention, and I could not 
resist the desire to know who he was. 
Overtaking him T said, 

“ Pardon me, sir, but might I ask your 
namei” 

“Oertainly, sir—.Joseph Spry.” 

“Of course ! I'm Srun Hyson.” 

The grasp of hi.s hand was so hearty 
that I could not help saying, 

“Gently, .Joseph ; there are no ghosts 
about j u.st now ! ” 

He laughed and said, 

“ My dear fellow, lin awfully ple.ased 
to meet you ! Of cou r.se, you mu.st come 
and dineat my club—the .Junior Ponia- 
towski, .and we’ll have a jolly talk over 
the d.ays that are no more. This is a 
pleasure I never anticipated.” 

“ Thank you, I sliall be delighted .and 
we avalked on to the club, where in due 
course a most recherche dinner was .served 
for two in the strangers’ dining-room. 
AVe had the apartment to ourselves, and 
talked such “shop” as old school-chums 
delight in when they have not met since 
their school <l.ays. Years stand for no¬ 
thing when school memories are revived. 
Even between boys and masters this 
holds good. I .am myself now in I'KO ma- 
gistri. An old pupil called upon me the 
other day, a distinguished otiicer in the 
Royal Navy. He had left school nearly 
ten years. I remembered him in connec¬ 
tion with a certain piece of mischief of 
which he had been suspected. My first 
thought on hearing his name announced 
was of that matter, and almost the first 
thing he said to me w-as, “ I didn’t put 
the soap into the jugs, though I know 
you thought I did.” 

Well, .after dinner we adjourned to 
another room, invari.ably the most luxu¬ 
rious and oo.sy in evei-y club, ami further 
continued the conversation. 

“Now I want to ask you particularly 
about the ghost, .loseph. I was at High- 
field eight years .ago and saw old Genge, 
and he said it had never been cleared up. 
It was a most extraordimary business.” 

“ Hix, ha, ha ! Sam, never was ,a debt 
more finely p,a.id than on th.at occasion. I 
don’t mind confessing now' that I was the 
•sole perpetrator of th.at splendid i)iece of 
my.stification.” 

“ You were ! How was it possible t ” 

“It's a fact. When you played off 
that joke with Daw'son, intended for my 
henelit, and nearly frightem'd i>oor old 
Dame Hickory out of her wits, I deter¬ 
mined to be even with you Ixith some¬ 
how, and if ever a debt was faithfully 
paid with full interest, I flatter myself it 
was in that case.” 

“ Well, now, do you know that I have 
bothered and puzzled over that .appari¬ 
tion ever since, and t.aken the utmost 
trouble to unravel its mysteries, without 
succes.s. I actually communicaterl on the 
subject with the Society for Solving 
Supernatural Phenoinen.a, and they sent 
down a deputation to investigate it on 
the spot. I alw.ays thought you a won¬ 
derful fellow, .loseph, hut you have sur- 
pas.sed yourself. How' on earth did you 
manage it ? ” 
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“ I cannot helj) agreeing w-ith you, 
Sivm, that it was one of the neate.st little 
pieces of witchcraft ever peri>etrated, 
and yet one of the simplest. I can hardly 
bring mvself even now to let out the 
secret. 1 fully hoped it might be handed 
down to posterity as one of those inex¬ 
plicable mysteries which defy solution, 
ihit having gone so far towards its dis¬ 
closure, I suppose 1 must niAke a clean 
breast of it.” 

“ Yes, you really mu.st explain. It will 
make such .a famous tigure in my ‘.Sto¬ 
ries of Highfield House.’ You will have 
the satisfaction of seeing your matchless 
ingenuity fully recognised .and immor¬ 
talised in the pages of one of the be.st 
magazines going.” 

“ Well, that is certainly an induce 
ment. But still, wouldn’t it be better for 
me merely to jjlead guilty, and le.ave the 
readers to puzzle out the solution for 
them.selves?’’ 

“No, .Joseph. Testimony is comple.te 
tliat yoiir ghost was so clevei'ly contrived 
as to baffle for eighteen years the ea])a- 
bilities of .at least one wise head. I can 
never rest satisfied until you clear up the 
whole matter.” 

“ Well, it's rather a shame to make me 
divulge the only secret I ever kept. It's 
like telling the answer to a riddle ; and 
wh.at is more flat th.an .a riddle when you 
know the answer ? Do you really compel 
me to tear off all the tin.sel of rom.ance 
which has concealed a ghost for twenty 
years ? ” 

“ Indeed I do.” 

“ Then there shall he no more Jjeating 
about the bush. 

“I went home for the holidays that 
summer lient upon concocting ,a plan for 
paying you and Dawson in your own 
coin. I had a tame owl, called Bubo, 
which was entrusted to the care of the 
gardener’s hoy while I was at school. I 
I'esolved to try and tnviu that owl on 
Darwinian principles, until, by subtle 
processes of evolution, he should develop 
into a genuine ghost. 

“The first thing w'as to make him 
obedient in the matter of flight, so th.at 
1 might depend upon him to perform an 
allotted course. This required ])atieuce 
and perseverance, like all great enter¬ 
prises. The gardener's hoy was accu.s- 
tomed to feed the owl .at dusk, the last 
thing before going home. 8o every 
evening for a fortnight I made Bubo earn 
his supper l)y flight. A long string was 
tied to nis leg held by the gardener’s Vioy. 

I hiul the food and ran in front of the 
owl uttering wild .screams and exclama- 
tion.s, ‘Oh, it’s on me! Help! Help! 
Harry ! Sam ! Come ! save me ! ’ 

“ Bubo soon learnt what he was wanted 
to do. He would fly .after me for a huu- 
dre<l yards, and when 1 .stopped and put 
the food on the ground he would settle 
on it and enjoy hi.s supper. At the end 
of a fortnight I could dis])pn.so with the 
string, simply letting the owl out of his 
cage and running before him any dis¬ 
tance. He was thoroughly reliable so 
far, and let me throw a haudkei'chicf 
over him when his meal was over and 
carry him back. 

“ The next step was to contrive means 
for transforming him into a ghost calcu¬ 
lated to perform creditably and defy 
detection. I had to design a dre.ss for 
Bubo, and the difficulties encountered in 
this part of the preparations almost made 
me. give up the plot. How.ever, I stuck 
to it, .and contrived a robe of light shim- 


m 


merv satin and gauze, with long fringes 
of tlie siiine materials. This fitted with 
a w'ire round the owl’s body, lo.aving 
room for him to have free use of his 
wings and legs. The refractory BuIk) 
re.sented my overtures as dressmaker 
with beak and claws for .at least a week, 
during which time I was obliged to put 
him on short commons. But at last I 
won. Kulx) became aware that n good 
.supiter depended on orderly behaviour 
at dressing time. He learnt at hast to 
allow himself to be dressed like a gen¬ 
tleman, and after another fortnight he, 
wiLs perfectly trained. I could fasten on 
his robe without resistance, and he would 
fly after me for his suiiper, and perch on 
my shoulder. His discipline w.as so 
.admirable that by the end of the holidays 
I felt certain of succe.ss. All that would 
he wanted would be to pi’actise him over 
the actual course, which was none other 
than the liaunted glade. 

“ I took BuIk) back to Highfield, and got 
.a woman to keej) him foi’ me at a cottage 
near the glen. .She had a son whom I 
took into confidence, promising him half- 
a-erown if he w'oulcl help me and never 
say a word about it to any one. He was 
the right .sort of chap, as stuj)id as an 
owl himself, and all lie had to do was 
just to open the cage and fasten on the 
robe and let Bubo fly at the pro]xir 
moment. AVe rehear.sed the i>erformance 
sever.al times until he got familiar with 
the glade. The boy got to manage the 
dre.ssing all right, and I stood half way 
up the glade, and when the owl was let 
loose he always flew after me, and I 
uttered my talismamic exclamations to 
reassure him. I think that’s suflieient to 
explain the matter .satisfactorily.” 

“ But what about the strange light that 
first revealed the gho.st’s .ap]X'arance ? ” 

“Oh, that was nothing but magnesium 
wire. I t.aiight the chai) how to light it 
with a match just after he let Bubo off.” 

“AVell, it certainly w.as a most oiiginal 
idea carried out with brilliant ingenuity 
and success.” 

“ Oh, there wasn’t much in it, after all, 
merely a happy thought which aflbixled 
me occupation and amusement in the 
evenings of a sumnu'r holiday ; yet, 
without conceit, I may admit havuig 
taken great pains to make the experi¬ 
ment succeed, and I found no rea-sonto bo 
dissatisfied with the result. A'ou remem- 
her my coming into the schoolroom .after 
football the AA'ednesday before, and 
telling you how two chaps had Ixsin 
f.'-ighteiied Jiy the ghost. That was no 
invention. They had been in the wood 
unknown to me, and I met them blubber¬ 
ing with fright as I came home.” 

‘■Well, Joseph, 1 thank you heartily 
for the explanation. 1 .shall go liome 
and write tlie fourth chapter of my stoi'j’, 

‘ The Siiectre of Hawtlioru Glen,’ which 
lias long been waiting material for com¬ 
pletion, and when it is publLshcd 1 will 
send you a copy.” 

“ Tliank.s, 1 sh.all be glad to read it, 
Bam. It will remind me of the jolly days 
we had at Highfield. I'm afraid I xva.s 
rather a solitary Jiird there. I don't 
know how it was ; I wins always fond of 
poking about in out-of-the-way corners, 
which is an unsociahle peculiarity.” 

“ Well, Joseph, it’s time for me to be 
off. I thank you for a very pleasant 
evening, and you can form no idea of the 
satisfaction it is to me to have clcaicd 
up the my.stery of the gho.st. ' 

(the E^D.) 
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ADBIFT AHOKO THE SHETLANSS. 


Bv THE Author of “A Scamper through Holland.” ‘‘Drifting Down the Rhine.” etc., etc. 



Mitt Mouat. 


U isT is the most northerly islaml of Great 
Britain, and from it, from the suiumit 
of Saxaford Hill, on St. .lolin’s Day, ran l»e 
seen the rays of the midnight Kun, and the 
lark can l>e heard sin^nj; at one o’clock in 
the morning'. Bike the rest of tlie Shetlands, . 
it is a land of healthy desolation. Avith pecu¬ 
liar verdure and i>eculiar climate, milder by , 
far than that of the mainland. The whole of 
the Hundreil Islands, like it rejoicing iu no ! 


true summer night, have the same charm of 
attracting when ai>]>earing to repel. 

The serenity ot a calm summer night in 
Shetland is uDrivalIe<l. In the clear, un* 
clouded atmosphere the majestic hills and 
headlands stand out in suhlime grandeur. 
The water in the laiys is dark and smooth as 
glass. Everything seems to sleej) in the brief 
siiace for whicdi the sun quits the horizon. 
There U no sign of animal life, save perhu|m 
a solitary gull lazily skimming the sun'aco of 
the sea, and there is not a souixl l»eyond the 
murmuring of the wave.s among the rocks. 
And in the winter, when the sun gives but a 
live-hour day, the long night is lighted up by 
the brilliant streamers of the aiinira. 

Tlie Shetlands in winter are visited by few, 
but in the slimmer months an inerting 
numlwr now journey to the north. Show 
duties there are, frankly, none that cannot 
N) lieaten elsewhere ; and yet the scene.s are 
so dilferent from what was exj>ecte<l, and are 
set in such characteristic frame.s that they 
never fail to leave a pleasant memoni*. Even 
at Noss, one of the first islands visit^ by the 
tourist, what a little there is to see, and yet | 
what fascination tliere is- as though sunie | 
Noma of the Fitful Hea<l or elsewhere had 
lliruwn a si>ell over all around it! | 


An almost hare rock, troeleaa, like the rest 
I of the islamls, girt by precipices six hundred 
. feet high—that is all ! But there are, to 
break the siditude and lead the thought 
away, countless sea-birds sitting and hover¬ 
ing in Hocks lietween the clifi’ edge and the 
. sea, myriads of gulls, auks, and cormorants 
slirieking and lamenting in deafening chorus, 
while the whole islaml vibrates with the 
shuck of the seas that come swinging against 
, it. The binU seem to have no remeiubranec 
of the fowler, who, with his rope of plaitetl 
horsehair and salted cow hide, earns a perilous 
living amon^t them. The^v are much too 
] occupied with present business to give a 
I thought to the |tast. (.'lose to Noss is Holm, 

I another precipitous roc'k, with alsiiit a hun* 
dre<l square yanls of {>asturage. A few years 
I liRck Noss had its cradle," the cradle being 
a travelling chair, running on two ropes 
stretched across the fissure through winch 
the sea runs, used to carry the sheep to and 
fn> to feed on the fresher grass. Tne cra<i)e 
had a tragic history. A Foula man, for the 

{ irize of a cow, scrambled up Holm cliff, four 
mndred feet high, from his Wit below*. He 
drove in the irons and fixed the first pulley 
and liasket, ami then on his way down he 
slipped and was dashed to jtieces. 
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" An almost bara rock, girt by preclplcas tlx hundred feet high." 


In the north pasnage of Rreanav Sound 
<'lo^ by, there occurred a more historical 
•4liaa8ter. Bothwell, created Duke of Orkney 
by Marj’, was l>erc pur^4ue<l by Kirkaldy of 
<iran'^. Into the southern end he steered, 
liU enemy following cloee and ^ainin^ rapidly. 
Only des|)erate measures could secure his 
•escape, and as he entered the nortli channel 
Jie deliberately steered his ship so oa to jn^e 
A rlan^^ruus sunken rock. Kirkaldy, follow- 
in;; immediately in his tra<*k, tiiuu;;ht all was 
•clear, and drove full crash on to it, and 
there was a terrihle wreck, while llothwell 
•sailed tauntin;;ly ofT to “ Norroway over the 
faem.’* Bressay l)eIon;;s to the Marquis of 
Londonderry, who thereon breeds the piymy 
IKinies. 

** Alaa ' rpgtrJIess of their doom 
The Uttle victiuii pUy,” 

until they are sliipped olT to their dreary work 
4lown the mines and coal pits. 

* On Fair Isle—or Fanie, ns it should Ik?, 
meaning but “Sheep Isle”—there was 
amithcr famous w’reck, for there Medina 
>)itlonia, the Admiral of the Armada, came 
to ^ef in 1588. His reception was not a 
•cordial one. The islanders rose and drove 
■off the sliipwrecked Spaniard-s to the main 
island. 

There are no rocks out of Cornwall to 
«qual those found on this coast. \o wonder 
that the Spanianls met their doom in the 
storm. The way in which the cliHs are cut 
back is simply terriiic. Blocks of seven tons 
diave been tom up and thrown over seventy 
feet, crossing a crag on tlieir journey seven 
feet above their bud. Signs of glaciation 
there are in all the islands, for the Scandi¬ 
navian ice sheet on its way to the Atlantic 
•crossed the land that then did duty for 
iMliellaod. The traces are fast going, *how- 
•ever, os the cliffs fall in before the fierce 
.artillery of the ocean. The Shetlands have 
:do trec.s, only stuntcil, rngge<l bushes, twisted 
.and crippleil by (he wind ; hut they have a 
tfow remains of ancient buildings to tell of 


their somewhat uneventful history. At 
Moussa is the old “ brongh,” or tower, 
dating at I east from Pictish days, still forty- 
two feet high and fifty feet through, in which 
Erlend defende<l liimself from the Norwegian 


king until the consent was given to his 
marriage with the laily he had so daringly 
carrietl ort'. 

At iScalluway is the castle built by Ear 
Patrick Stewart at a cheap rate, for neithei 
meat, drink, hire, nor recom(>eDse did any of 
its builders get front the earl. In the 
chimriev is an iron ring on which be used to 
hang Ills victiiits—any who refused to work 
as he nnleretl them. lie liimself came to a 
miserable end. He had hidden himself away 
here in the walls, and none could find him 
until his longing for a smoke overcame hia 
prudence, and lie lighted the pijie whose 
}K?rfume betrayed him. 

Scalloway is the old capital of Shetland. 
About three miles ii'.rtli of Lerwick, the 
present ca]>ital, is a small island in a Iteau- 
liful loch, to which the road lies over the 
stepping-stones, where the old Ting, or Parlia¬ 
ment, useii to Ite held when the I'ountry was 
Norse. I^erwick is a busy place when the 
shi|>s for the Arctic tra<le come into its harbour 
on their start or return, and in the time of 
the herring fishery. The fleet of boats that 
muster within it is a sight to see. Very 
different indeed is the fishery now from what it 
was in 1810, when the Sliellandere were 
refused the lumnty on the herring catch 
because, accottliug to the then t'ustom.s Com¬ 
missioners, there was ice there all the winter! 
and to catch herrings uuder such circum¬ 
stance was im]¥>ssible ! 

The Shetlands are no longer as unknown 
to our officials as the islands of Polynesia. 
Year by year their acquniiitani e is made liy 
many in quest of a holiday trip nut of the 
l>eaten track, and this year an unusual num- 
lK?r are likely to sight the great headland of 
Sumburgh owing to the .strange adventure of 
Elizalieth Mouat, “the NVitch of I)unrus.s. 
ness, ’ which seems to have inlurcslcd every¬ 
body from Queen Victtiria downvvards. 

In our last Summer Numlier we had an 
article on pleasure cruising, called “Aloue 
at Sea,” and in the Christmas Numljer there 
WHS the Btoiy of the Evaiigelitie that broke 
away from Iier moorings with ap]>arently 
only a woman on board. In the cruUe of 


The le»t of the Columbine. 
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t!»e C lnnibine we had as it M’ere a combina-I threatening' each moment to swamp her. 
linn of these two articles, and a thrilling! Witli lier lx)oin out at u right angle and the 
narrative they make. tackle loose, she rolled ti-eiiiendously, and 

The now famous Iwat was a small cutter of ' every now ami then the waves broke on 
one-and-twenty tons, engaged in the Shetland ! hoard, and dashing down the hatciiway 
coasting trade ])etween Sumhiirgli and l^er- I drenelied her i>assenger to tlie skin. Tlic 
wick, and on the morning of January .30th j only food Miss Mouat liud was a bottle of 
last she started in rough weather for the I milk and two biscMiits. She knew there were 
latter port. Her only passenger was an ohl ^ provisions in the locker forwaixl, but to it she 
woman of sixty.five, wlio was going to see j couhl not get. 

tbo doctor, and who hatl ]ive<l a strange life , Every moment she ex]>ected to go to tlie 
alone, having once l)ecn shot in the heal in i bottom. Slie could not sleep ; and, in fact, slie 
mistake for a rabbit, and on another occasion ! was unconscious of having slejd throughout 
having had a ciirt-wheel crush lierfoot. Tlie ! her marvellous cruise. Wlien morning broke 
crew were two in numl)er, so that with Miss ! no land was in sight, and tliero \\as not a 
Mouat, the captain an<l Ids men, there were sail to l>e seen as the Columbine rose and 
four in all on i)oard the ('olumhine. j rolleil on the crests of the waves. The sea 

When she ha<l gone aljout four miles, the * was rough and tlie breeze was squally, but 
inain.sail gyl>ed and knocked the captain 1 as the boat had lived tlirough the eighteen 
overboard. Tiie men liove to and launched ^ hours there was a chance slie would live for 
the Ijoat to the re.scue. They were too late; I longer. And so Elizabeth Mouat “ !>egan to 
the captain was drowned. They endeavoured ' hope she might Ikj saved, and ]mt her trust 
in vain to reach the cutter, which had shaken j in God, and l.Kilieved that He would send 
tlie inainsheet free, and falling oil’ before the j re.scue.” 

wind was in full scud with the boom against ISeven clays and nights she wa.s at sea, 
the shrouds. Not only could they not reach | driving slie knew not wliplierwards, and 
the cutter, they could hardly get ashore, i hoping that all might lie well. Tlie vessels 
They eventually did so, and gave tlie alarm, ' sent in cha.se of her had returned, and slic 
and a steam-tug went otf in pursuit of the i was given up for lost—“gone, dead, to the 
runaway, which was heading north when ' North Pole ! ’ Slie saw no sail, but once in 
last seen, and was never caught or sighted the night the red light of a shi}) passed peril- 
by the pursuers. The nOM'spapere made the , ously near. She made the biscuits last as 
most of the mysterious disappearance of the ' long as possible, but for tlie last four days 
i.’olumbine, and “What had become of Miss she was quite -witliont fof)cl. Slie buffered 
!Mouat?” liecame the question of the day. ; more from the wet and thirst than from 
Wfis she bouii'l for Norway or Iceland, or ! hunger, and for her drink she laid to lick oil' 
wa-s slie to lie imprisoned in palseocrystic ice ' the <Irops wliich had condensed on tlie cabin 
or the open Polar Sea? or was she to make ( skyliglit. Grailually she l)ecame very weak, 
the north east or riort[i-we.st passage ? 1 her legs grew swollen, and she could scarcely 

M’hen the captain went overboard she was I stand up to loiik out. And so she lashed ber- 
lielow very setusick. She lieard the boat row i self close to the hatchway, fearing that in her 
off and wa.s much alarmed to find herself i weakness she might roll down and l>e unable 
alone. She tried to reach the deck, but the I to get back to wliere slie could look out. 
ladiler fell, and she could not get it again | Itomantic a.s tlie adventure may appear to 
into its placre. All she could do wa.s to stand ( us, tliink of wliat she must have thought as 
up and look out of the ojam hatciiway of the i she sleeplessly but semi-consciously gazed on 
cabin at the raging sea around her. [ the restless waves heaving and cui'ling and 

On drov'othe ves.sel under the double-reefed ^ breaking around her ! 
mainsail, on into the darkness, with tlie strong | On the eiglith of February the nows arrived 
S.s.E. breeze bringing the sea along in chase, that the Golum!>iiio was safe. Slie had run 


ashore at Lepsoe Island, near Aalesund, in 
Norway—dritted on to the rocky licach like 
the oar covered with runes wliich told the 
Norsemen that liehind the Greenland ice 
there still lived the descendants of the colo¬ 
nists who had left their country with Erik 
the lied; or, like the Eskimo kayaks wliicli 
occasioimlly reach the coast, just as the 
Japanese junks are blown ofl‘ to the nortli- 
western coa.st of North America. Had slie 
gone a mile or tw’o farther north she w'ould 
liavo missed the land and driven on into the 
ice. 

The weather was stomiv and the sea 
was higli wlien she came ashore. The men 
wlio were watching fancied that her <Tew ha<l 
abandoned her, or been waslied overlKiard as 
she lay fixed on the rocks. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, a violent gust blew away the sail, and 
tlie mast went by the lioard, and then the 
w’oman’s head apjieared above the hatch- 
^vay. 

The coa.st is a very dangerous one, and the 
navigation is most intricate, furious wa-* 
the .storm that all the l>oats not taken a-shore 
had gone down at their moorings ; and yet 
the Columbine escaped the network of rocks 
and skerries, and jacked out the only place 
where she couhl have l>eached. No wonder 
that the men who watclied her strike thought 
she must be steered by a ■witch ! 

As there ■was no boat near, a young Nor¬ 
wegian volunteered to swim out to lier, an<l 
after a severe struggle managed to get on 
boarxl. He found the wcuiian alimist insen¬ 
sible, and tied up against the ladder-hooks, 
lianging heljJess ami sjieecliless. He took 
one of the cutter’.s roj)es and passed it ashore 
to his companions, one of ■ivhom then ma»le 
Iiis way to help liim. Between them tliey 
revived the woman, and, with a roj>c and a 
line passed round her waist, she was drawn 
to land, and taken to a neighliouriiig farm¬ 
house, where she was kindly treated, and 
soon recovered sufficiently to take her depar¬ 
ture for Hull and the Shetlands, and thus 
reach I.«erwick by a sufficiently roundabout 
route, alter one of tlie mo.st remarkable expe¬ 
riences at sea recorded in shipwreck lore. 

(THE E.ND.) 



The Wreck of the Shetlander. 
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OJTR BRITISH FERNS: AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


Author 


T RionoMA'KES li.as only one species, ami that J 
an Irish one, tlie bristle fern, T. raclicans, \ 
90 called booauso of the ajjpearnnre of tlie 
fronds wlien full of fructicafion. It is a rare, 
moisture-lovin;' plant some ei'.drt or ten inches 
Iii^h, M'ith tilmy criinped-lookin" fronds three ' 
or four times pinnatilid cut up into Hunill 
linear se«?ments, and having the 9}K)re-ca6€9 
very prominent. 

Htimaiophyllum has tM’o species, II. 
inhoni, the Scottish representative, and 
H. tunhrUlqrmf. These are the so-called 
“ film ferns,'” moss-like plants with jmllucid 
fronds and<iuife the smallest of tlieir class, | 
neither of them ever exceedin'? three inches 
in length. Wilson’s fern lias the pinme de- 1 
flexed, while the Tunbridge fern has them I 
spreading; the involucre, too, of tlie Tun- ^ 
hridgian is seiTate, while that of the Wilson j 
is entire. The Tunbridge fern is so-called | 
from its being found—once on a time—at 
the High Hocks, where wo l)elieve it is still ^ 
shown in imported specimens. It is wiilely i 
<li.stributed over England. There i.s one .spot 
in Sussex, known to us, where it coats the 
sides and crevices of a mass of rock with a 
moist mantle of the deepest green—but we 
refrain. It i.s a ditficult fern to grow in a 
case, and a curious method of cultivation 
has lieen devi.<c<l for it. A pot is tilled with 
sphagnum moss, turned upside ilo^vn, and 1 
coated on the oufsidf. witli a mortar of silver ; 
.san<l, loam, and peat, in which the rliizome.s of | 
theplantsai'e arranged—wired on if necos.sary. | 
A saucer i.s then tilled with sphagnum, on 
which is sprinkled a layer of silver sand, and 
on it is place<l the sphagnum-fillcMl inverted , 
|K>t. From this treatment the amount of 
moisture reqnii'cd by the repre.sentative of 
“ The Wells ’’ can Im? guessed at. 

We have now tifteeii genera left, comprising 
all the best known fern.s : and these we can 
also group and deal witli in detachments. 
In three of the genera the sori iiave no 
indnsium, the indu.sium being, a.s we have 
said, the thin transparent inemliranc that 
covers the young .see(.l-:'a.ses, and is thrust ' 
off liefore they can shed their contents. The , 
three genera that have not this peculiar 
scale are Ceterach, (Tymnogramma, and 
Polypodinni. 

Of Ceterach there is hut one species. 
C. officinmuyn^ the scale fern, so called 
from il.s l>ack being covered wifli chafl'y 
scales. Its sori are linear like young 1 
maggots in shape seemingly creeping along i 


By W. j. Gordon, 

^ Amon^ the inw Floioere," " Avxong the Mu^rooms," 
PART III. 

tlie A'cins. It grows in tuft.s, and the fronds | 
are thick and liesliy, four or six indies long, I 
pinnatitid or pinnate, dark-green on one side | 
and brown on the other. It flourishes on 
walls and ruins, and in cultivation is potted 
in a mixture of loam and brick rubbish. Of 
Gymnogranima there is al.so but one sj'iecies, 
G. kptophfjlla, and tliat is seldom found out 
of Jersey. It is a verj' small fern, having 
about lialf a dozen tliree-inch hi-pinnatifld 
fronds of very short durati<m. The sori are 
linear, and after a time run togetliei* into a 
mass. 

The Polypodies are the only ferns that have 
round sori on their backs. There are four 
smecie.s— P. vulgarc (the common iiolypody), 
r. phcgiyptc.ris (the beech fern), P. drifopterh 
(the oak fern), and P. valr/irrum (the Ibue- 
stonc polypody). The common polypody has 
a creeping scaly stem, nearly as thick as a 
linger, and grows chicHy on walls and lianks 
and tree-stems. The fronds may Ikj a foot 
long or more, deeply ]nnnatiiid, with lanceo¬ 
late wings tiirown otl' alternately from the 
midrib. It is abundant, and unmistakable. 

The lieech fern can he identified by its cir¬ 
cular aori, by the low’cst ]»air of j)iiin{V point¬ 
ing to tlio root, by tlie pinnic next above 
them fonning a cross with the midrib, and by 
the l)road triangular shape of the frond, 
which rarely exceeds nine incdies in length. 
The oak fern has it.s fronds diviilcd into 
three hranche.s. each branch expamling from 
a little ball. In tlie somewhat similar lime¬ 
stone polypody the pinn.T are unrolled sepa¬ 
rately, ana have not this liall fonn. There is 
also only a faint resemblance to the branch¬ 
ing. To tlie casual olisewcr, then, these 
polypodies wouhl seetn to l>e more nearly 
allied to the bracken tlian the common ix'ily- 
pody, but the alisence of tlie indusium and 
the round clusters leave no doubt as to their 
genus. 

For our next group of genera we will take 
those in which the clusters are on the margin, 
and wlinse indusium apparently consists of 
the folding back of the edge of the frond. 
Tliere are four of such genera, each having 
only one sjKJcies. These are the maiden-hair, 
the bracken, the parsley feni, and the hard 
fern. 

The maidenhair [Adiavfmn enpUlvs vc- 
7icris) requires no description. It still lives 
in sheltered nooks among the sea-clifTs of our 
western coast, but it is lK>.st known through 
pot specimens. In a mixture of loam, leaf- 


etc .. etc. 


mould, and silver sand, drained with piece?' 
cd sandstone and lumps of charcoal, it does- 
well, hut it is capricious, and flourishes 
and fails in a most iiulmiked-for iiianner. in 
some eases and greenhou.ses it will thrive 
under the grossest neglect; in others, every 
hint and direction may be attended to, and 
yet it will tliin down to miser 5 % and pro- 
vokiiigly expire ju.st as it seems to flourish, 
most freely. 

The bracken (P/cm rr<7ui7t«a) is the com¬ 
mon fern of our heaths and waste jdaces, 
easily distinguishable by the rim of sori at 
the back of tlie fronds. The liard fern 
{lilcc/unnii sptcatd) has a character of its 
own. It lias two kinds of fronds, the barren 
and the fertile, both lanceolate, tlie fertile- 
fronds being pinnate, tlie otliers pinnatilid. 
It will grow anvw'here in ]>eaty soil, or even 
in stiff clay. Tlie jiarsley fern {Alh-fortis 
enjipus) has also barren and fertile fronds, 
tlie lolies of tlie latter being rolled under. It 
resembles in appearance conmion uncurled 
parsley, and hcncc its TKipular name. The- 
indusium .seems to bo the partially bleached 
margin of fiio frond, and the patches of 
sporangia spremi out as they age and blend 
into confused masses. Naturally it thrives 
on basaltic and grauitic rocks, and in pots it 
does best in contact with pieces of paving- 
stone surrounding a hall of what gardeners- 
call “ rhoiloilendron mould.” 

Gf tlie remaining genera, tliere are five in 
wliicli the sori are roumllHli, and three in 
which they are linear. Let us take the latter 
tii'st. The group has hut three families— 
A.^'jIaHUTu, Scolopnulvhnn. 

AthiirinmhziA but one representative, A. 
flix /(vmina, the lady fem, sornetimes'flve* 
feet in height, the most graceful of oiir 
IJritisli cryptogams. The clusters are single, 
and vary in shape from straight lines up to- 
curved horseshoes near the Iiasc. Tlie fronds 
are a lieautiful bright green with well marked 
venation, and pleasantly flaccid. They are 
hi-pinnate, the pinnules lieing deeply toothed. 
Scolopaidrinm has only one rejiresentative, 
S. vulgarc, the hart’s-tongue, wliose straji- 
shaped fronds and parallel cluster? of sori are 
well known to all. In any damp, shady 
dace it seems to flonri.sh, and in Devonshire 
anes it siin]dy runs riot. Tliere is a foreign 
sj^ecies of Scolopendrium, S. rhizophylhnn, 
which i.s well known as “the W'alking' leaf,”' 
its fronds rooting at their tip and forming 
new plants. 

{To le continued.') 


CURIOUS MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


O XE of the strangest instruments Is the 
Burmese 1‘atshaiiig, It consists of from 
sixteen to twenty-ono drums, susjiended round 
a liooped frame, so that the smallest, whicli 
is about tw’o and a half inches in diameter, is 
placed at the right side of the entrance, and 
the largest, of aiiout ten inches, is at the left. 
The drums liave fixed tones, aiul tlieir pitch 
is modified by a little moist clay applied to 
the centre of the parchinent by the sw'eep of 
the thumb. The Patshaing is nearly five feet 
in diameter, and alnuit thirty inches high, 
and is a very gay afl'air with its carved onia- 
inents and fringes of coloured cloth. As a 
rule, the jicrformer sits in the middle and liits 
out all round w'itli hi.s fingers and palms, but 
occasionally he is found in a procession, when 
tw’o other men cany the instrument, and he 
dodges ami shuifles about inside, punching 


PART ir. 

aw’ay right and left in the mo.st active manner 
conceivable, and keeping excellent time. 

The Clieng, orGhinese organ, is also averj* 
curious afliair, tliougli it is claimed by some 
as the parent of the church organ of tlie pre¬ 
sent day. It consists of seventeen small Imm- 
hoo reeds, arranged in five sets and inserted 
I in a gourd, which forms tlie air-chest. The 
! pipes have free reeds, and have finger-holes, 
to be stopped wdien the pipe is in action. 
Sometimes it api>ear8 witli a lon^ mouth¬ 
piece leading into the gounl, anil then it 
greatly resembles an old cotfee-pot played 
doAvn the sjiout. 

Some of the Chinese instruments are verj" 
peculiar. Their muHical kites, for instance, 
are quite triumi>hs of ingenuity. Tlie fishes, 
butterflies, tigers, dragons, serpents, women, 
and men they send aloft arc perforated with 


round holes strung with cord, and tlle.s(^ 
vibiate so as to give forth sound on the prin¬ 
ciple of the yKolian Harp. Some time ago, 
in No. 2oG, w’e gave an artitde on how to 
make one of these harps, and it may not be 
out of place to supxdement the notes then 
given by relating here'that the .'Kolian Harp 
19 said to have been infrofluoed by ^t. Duu- 
stan, who built one and hung it i%Tiiiist a. 
crack in hia wall, and liad tlie gratiJicathm of 
hearing tlie soft and gentle sounds ascribed 
to the sorcery'«f its inventor.^ Sj^caking of 
Kite instriiinentB, there lives in the moun¬ 
tains of Siam a savage tribe called the Stiens, 
w'ho send up kites witli a bow attached to the 
frame, and from it procure luucli sweet amL 
melodious sound. 

According to tlie Rahhis, David’s haq> 
sounded at midnight owiug to its stiiug» 





1 



1 i tk) made a great stir with his Jew’s Harp 
playing. One of his most famous jierforni- 
ances was a descriptive piece, whose suiiject 
was a funeral procession with the tollim^of 
bells, and a iK)pular old German dirge so'^in- 
tro(iuced as if coming from a distance and with 
a clionis of mourners passing by. Eulenstein 
was a native of Wittenberg, an(l in the early 
part of this century appeared with liis Jew s 
Harp at the London concerts. 

on the instrument says that 
wth the fundamental tone any of the tones 
can be niade distinctly audible on the Jew’s 
Harp which are producible on the simple 
tube of a triimpet, or the harmonics softly 
sounding with the fundamental tone of a ■ 
nbrating string. Tliis is acliieved by modi¬ 
fying the cavity of the mouth, and con.se. 
^uently the air which it encloses. Thus the 
intervals constituting the major chord are 
e^ily obtainable; likeMise the interval of 
the minor seventh, wliidi is, however, some- 


{Continued from page 633.) 


Problem No. 134. 

By A. PoWKBS. 


■VNTiite to play, aiul mate in three (3) move*. 


KxP (or a, 6, c, d). 2, K—Q 6, KxKt! 

3, Q X P (else T- K B 3 mate). —(a) K x KL 

2, Q X P (ch.), K—Q 4. 3, P-Q B 4 mate. 

—{b) Kt—H 4. 2, Kt—B 6 (ch.), KtxP. 

Q—Q P sq. mate.—(c) Kt—B 6. 2. Kt— 
B 6 (ch.), K X P. J, P—B 4 mate.—(rf) Kt— 
Kt 7 or P—Kt G or K 6. 2, P—K B J, any. 

3, Kt—li 6 mate.—Solved by K. H. Moule,. 
and attempted by T. H. H. and W. L. 

Go-B,\n.—G ame No. 6, page 366. 

I l,d3—e4, fl—g2. 2,a5—aO, b6—b7- 
j 3, c 6—b 6, 1» 7—a 7. 4, o 5—c 6, a 7—b7. 
5, d 5—c 5, 1) 7—a 7. 6, d 4—4 5, a 7—1) 7. 
7, e 4—d4, b 7—a 7. 8, e 3—e 4, a 7—b 7. 
9, d 2-« 3, b 7—a 7. 10, a 6-b 7 = five. 

Problem No. 126, page 399.—1. Q— 
K B sq., K X K Kt (or a, O, c). 2, B x P, any 
move. 3, Q mates at Q 3, Q B 4, or K B 
accordingly.—(rt) RxKt. 2, K—Kt 5, any. 
3, Q—B 4 or B 3 mate accordingly.—(6) Px 
Kt. 2, —Q B4 (ch.), K'moves. 3, B or 

QxK P mate.—(c) B—Q 7. 2, BxP (ch.), 
K x either Kt 3, Q—Q 3 mate.—Notes re¬ 
ceived from W. L., of Kingston-on-Tliames, 
and M. S., of Keynsham, Bristol (if 1, Bx 
P (ch.), K X Kt. 2, Q—Q sq. (ch.), then the- 
B interposes, and there is no mate to follow 
on the next move). 

Problem No. 127, page 470.-1, BxP,. 
R-Q sq. 2, B—K 8, K-Q 7. 3, B—7> 
K x B. 4, P—B 8 Q, ami wins. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

A. D.—Do not be afraid that your first 
problem (the above) is not sufficiently diffi¬ 
cult. You do well to use the universal nota¬ 
tion. 

J. S.—Your end-game is intere-sting, ns 
there is a pretty mate on both sides. It will 
appear soon. 

F. H. G. F. (Rochford.)—KSolution of 124 
correct. 

J. S. J.—You liave not sent the solution to- 
your three-mover of 15 pieces, but there is a 
mate in one move by Q to K Kt square. 

D. R. F. (Tottenham.)—The game wiilt 
D. F. is not sufficiently interesting for imb- 
lication. 

S. S. (Untenvaltersdorf.) — tJnter dea 
dreizehn Aufgaben sind sechs gute. 


ringing crash. Another is the African 
Zan/ 0 , where tongues of varying lenf'-ths 
are held in clips and iducked llv the lin°ers 
to give the sound. With the same group 
f hould perhaps be claswed the Imnihle Jew’s 
I lam. 

The common Jew’s Harp, or Cremhalum, is 
generally looked upon as a toy. It is, 
however, an instniment with which very 
remarkable musical effects may be ob¬ 
tained, and the performances on it of Koch, 
Luiensfein, Scheibler, and others have 


The Jew in the name is probably a comip- 
lion of ieu, the French for toy. In Kew 
(ininea there is a liamboo Jew’s Harp called 
a Darubiri, and all over the Eastern Archi- 
instniment exists in various forms. 
In Thibet and Bunnah there are special forims 
of it, and in Oudh we have the Miirehanff, in 
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H arry’s first visit to the Jacobin Chili 
was several times repeated. He 
met there more than ono man of note. 
t The members were, however, chiefly tliosn 
who, carried away by their ardent love 
of freedom, which iii France had dege¬ 
nerated into unbridled licence, luid their 
hatred of tyranny, failed to perceive the 
happy mean where a settled government 
and just laws exist. 

It would have been surprising had 
Harry not felt somewhat of the enthu¬ 
siasm of the speakers. .Silas .Sleech only 
once or twice took a part in the debates, 
and on these occasions he advocated the 
most extreme measures, and although the 
assassination of the King of England was 
not mentioned, the regicides of the first 
Charles were lauded to the skies, as 
among the truest patriots of which liis- 
tory makes note. 

“ I wonder what your old mentor 
would .say, if he heard of your attending 
our nieeting.s,” said Sleech, as they were 
walking home. “ However, it’s your own 
fault if he finds out. To-morrow we’ll play 
a difl'ereut sort of game. I am sadly in 
w'ant of a few hundred pounds, and I 
have an idea that I shall get them ; if 
you will stand by me, Harry, I will 
c.xplain matters to you by-and-by.” 

The next evening Silas led llarry to 
one of the haunts wliich they had of late 
frequented. They entered in the same 
cautious way as before. At that time 
the police were jictively engaged in 
endeavouring to desti'oy the numerous 
ganibling-hoiise.s, not improperly known 
as hells, in London. Harry knew very 
well that ho had no business to be there, 
and nearly every day he persuaded him¬ 
self that he would refuse to go again, but 
as the evening came round, the tempter’s 
persuasion overcame his .scruples. On 
this occasion a considerable number of 
well-dre.sse<l men were present, many of 
them evidently men of rank and position. 
If the,v went, why .shouhl not he i He 
had hitherto been wonderfully success¬ 
ful, and he had made up his mind not to 
stake more than he hatl won. There was 
an abundance of sparkling wine and 
other refreshments on the sideboard. The 
room also was brilliantly lighted with 
wrk.x candles, an<l Harry felt himself in 
remarkably gootl spirits. Silas was al- 
r.'iuly playing, and lilacing somewhat 
heavy stakes on the table. Harry 
approached him, and followed the exam¬ 
ple of his friend. Fortune seemed to have 
turned against him. He lost .stake after 
. stake. Still Silas signed to him to go on ; 
a strange infatuation seized him. He 
lost still more. Suddenly he looked up, 
; when he sjiw the countenance of young 
(lilby, who was watching him narrowly. 
The young man came round to him and 
])lae.’d his hand on his shoulder. 

“‘Still waters run deep,’ old boy. T 
thought so,’’he whispered. “1 am glad 
to .siH* you are irot such a irrufl’ as 1 took 
vou for. I don't know what our frieirds 
rii Hrorwi Street would sity to you, if they 


CHAPTER XII.—IN DANGEROUS COMPANY. 

I saw you here. However, mum’s the word 

I with me. Go on and prosper.” 

j Harry felt himself abashed. He could 
make no rep!,y. 

“ If one or two hundred pounds are of 
any use to you, you are welcome to them, 
young one.” said Gilby, in a tone which 

I he intended to be good-natured. 

“No, thank you,” said Harry,“I don't 

I intend to lose more than my purse can 
bear.” 

i “Oh ! oh 1 the young one has a touch 
of pride about him 1” Gilby whispered, 
loud enough, however, for Harry to hear 

I him. 

j Harry drew out his la.st five guineas. 
He staked them and lost. Sleech came 
up to him, and put a roll of gold into his 
hand. 

I “ You can pay me at your convenience. 
Don’t stop now, or it would ruin 
all.” 

Harry fully believed that he should 
recover his loss. One hundred, two hun¬ 
dred pounds soon went. Again Sleech 
was by his side, and repeated his 
offer. 

“Nonsense, I will take no refusal.” 
Harry took the gold and lo.st it. He 
letained his countenance wonderfully. 
Gilby smiled. 

“You had better borrow of me,” he 
whispered. 

“No, thank you. my friend has my 
purse,” answered Harry, with a certain 
amount of prevarication. 

It was getting late. Harr.v lost still 
more. Sleech poured out a tumbler of 
wine, which Harry tossed off; Silas led 
him away to a desk in a recess. 

“ Here,” he said, “ between friends we 
do not want acknowledgment, but busi¬ 
ness is business.” Harry signed the 
paper ]rat liefore him. 

“ You need not lie afraid of being cross- 
questioned, Harry,’ observed Silas, as 
they walked home. “It is a comfort to 
think that your straight-laced guardian 
is safe across the seas in old Ireland. I 
am afraid you would think 1 was talking 
blasphemy, if I was to in ay that he might 
never come back ag.ain, always provided 
he has left you his heir, which I have an 
idea he intends to do. In that case, my 
bo.v, you see we each should benefit. You 
would get his fortune, and I should step 
into his shoes.” 

I “ Don’t talk so, Sleech,” said Harry. 

I “He's the best friend I ever had, and I 
don't expect to get another like him : 
and as to his fortune, I pra.y that he 
may live to a green old age and enjoy 
it himself. 1 only hope you were joking ; 
and Harry felt himself getting angry, 
not the le.ss so that he could not help 
secretly acknowledging that he had been 
led by the nose by such an arch-hypocrite 
as Sleech. 

i “Gf course, of course. I was joking,” 
.s,aid that individual, in the bland tone Ife 
could so well a.ssume. “There's no man I 
esteem more than our managing clerk, 

I Mr. Kyllin, and I admire you for your 


affection for him, only I don't think he 
would be quite satisfied if he knew the 
way you .spend your spare hours.” 

Some important business with regard 
to a heavy mortgage on an estate had 
taken Mr. Kyllin to Ireland ; and from 
the state of the country and other cir¬ 
cumstances it seemed probable that he 
might be detained there for a consi¬ 
derable time. He little thought how 
serious an influence his absence would 
have in the destiny of the youth in whose 
welfare he was so deeply interested. 

Not till the next morning did Harry 
reflect how completely he had put him¬ 
self in Mr. Sleech’s power. He was to 
. dine that day at his uncle’.s. He was far 
from happy ; he felt ill; he looked pale. 
It was not surprising, for he had 
had but little sleep. His cousins rallied 
him. 

“ .'V London life does not seem to suit 
you,” said Mr. Coiipin.ger. “ You stick 
closely to busiuessj and I am pleased with 
your diligence. If you ajiply to me I 
will allow you a few days’ run down to 
Hampshire.” 

Harry thanked his uncle. .After dinner 
Mr. Gilby left the table before the rest of 
the gentlemen. Harry followed him some 
j little time afterwards. When he got 
into the drawing-room he found air. 
Gilby stationed before the young ladies, 
talking eagerly. Looking up they saw 
him. They were silent. Harry heard 
his own name mentioned. 

“ I could not help it,” exclaimed Gilby, 
as he approached. “1 have Ix-en telling 
I them what a deep fellow you are, Tryon. 
Why, there's not a more rollicking blade 
about town, I suspect, if we come to 
follow you into all your haunts. I have 
met you two or three times when you did 
not see me. Ah 1 ah ! old I>oy. Well, 
don't blush and be .ashamed, I don’t set 
up to be straight-Iaceil. I am not a 
j punctual man of busines.s, no prim knight 
in hucki-ani. ” 

Harry felt very much annoyed, but ha 
restrained his temper. 

“Mr. Gilby is making merry at my 
expense,” he remarked. “ How ever, he 
is welcome to do so. I can only say that 
I wish I hiul never been to some of the 
places he speaks of. LTntil one ha-s Ix-en 
j to a place, ono cannot tell that it is 
I objectionable.” 

Harry was beginning to ])raefi.se some 
of the lessons in hypocrisy which he had 
! learned from Silas Sleech. He was very 
I uncomfortable all the rest of the evening. 
Gilby’s mocking eye const.antly fell on 
him, and he fancied that even his cousin.a 
\ regarded him with looks of susjhcion. He 
returned home. Silas Sleech wns sitting 
i up for him. 

“ I am glad you have come at bust.” he, 
said. "1 have been fearfully troubleii 
by a business of great importance, and I 
really do not know how to settle it. You 
i can help me. Indeed, I rather think that 
i you are Imund to do so. I hatahxl over to 
you a pretty large sum last night. 1 
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little thought tliat not twenty-four hours 
would pas.s before I myself should be in 
want of it.” 

Sleecli dropped his voice. 

“ Harry, you are a good, honest fellow. 
I must take you into my confidence. 
Donk be horrified—I’m an utterly ruined 
man.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” said Harry. 

“There’s little use e.xpressing sorrow 
unless you are disposed to hel]) me. You 
can do it if you jilease, I can assure you. 
All I want you to do is to put your name 
to a few bits of paper and ask no ques¬ 
tions. I know it’.s like begging you to 
put unbounded confidence in me. Per¬ 
haps you will say I don’t deserve it, and 
vet I wi.sh you knew my heart, Harry, 
how an.xious I am to serve you.” 

Several decanters stood on the table 
before Mr. Sleech. Harry had already 
taken a good deal of wine at his uncle’s. 
Sleech urged him to take more. The 
weather was hot. He felt thirsty. Those 
were drinking days. Tiie virtue of tem¬ 
perance was seldom inculcated. On 
the contrary, the more a man could drink, 
the better he was thought of by his ordi¬ 
nary companions. Sleech smiled as he 
saw Harry toss off tumbler after tumbler 
of wine. It was cool claret, and tasted 
like water. The tempter had now his vic¬ 
tim more than ever in bis hands. The 
papers were brought out. Harry put bis 
name to .several. 

“ I wish you could write old Kyffin’s 
name as well as you do your own,” 
observed Sleech, “ or your uncle’s. I say, 
Harry, why were you not called Stephen 
■Coppingerl Your grandmother’s name 
was Coppinger, wasn’t it 1 In m v opinion 
it’s a better name than Trj’on. Better, at 
all event.s, on ’change—Tryon’s not worth 
much there, I have a notion, and Cop¬ 
pinger is worth wh.atever amount Sto- 

E hen Coppinger chooses to put above it. 

lon’t trouble yourself about that amount 
you owe me—a few hundreds only. You 
forget all about it now, very likely. How¬ 
ever, Just let mo get these papers in cir¬ 
culation, and I will never trouble you 
again about it.” 

“ Give it me,” said Harry ; “ I wish T 
had never signed it,” a sudden flash of 
sense coming across his mind. 

“ So ho ! boy, be calm, my dear fellow,” 
answered Sleech. “ You will find that 
you have got to deal with your master.” 

Harry Ti •yon never knew what papers 
he signed that fatal night, nor what 
names he had written on them. He had 
a faint idea that lie had moved his hand 
according to Sleech’s guidance. 

The next day Mr. Sleeoli declared him¬ 
self indisposed, and told Harry he should 
not go out that evening. They were 
alone in the office. It was the business 
of Mr. Sleech to see it closed. Harry's 
head ached fearfully. He had never felt 
so depressed. Several bills had come in, 
and he had alreiuly spent every farthing 
of bis salary for the quarter. Silas Sleecli 
apiiroached him. 

“ I rather think, Harry Tryon, this is 
the last day you will be at this office— 
is to say, if you take my advice.” 
What do you mean ?” asked Harry, 
"by just this, my dear fellow, listen 
to reason. There are certain papers to 
which you have put your liaml. These 
will he brought before your uncle in the 
course of a day or two, and will be strong 
evidence against you, that you have aided 
in a serious fraud. You are in my debt 
tor £500. I have your ackiiowledgiiieiit. 


You owe your tailor and other tradesmen 
no small amount. Xow, you don’t know 
Mr. Coppinger as I do. IVhen he finds 
all this out, he will come down upon you 
with a severity to which you are little 
accustomed. I tell you, Harry, he would, 
without the slightest comjiunction, have 
you shut up ill Newgate, and see you sent 
to the scaffold, even though you were his 
own son, instead of his graiidnejihew. 
Thus you see your character is blasted, 
and all hopes of success in business are 
cut off’’ 

Harry had sat with his hands clenched 
and hi.s eyes fixed on Silas Sleecli while 
he made these remarks. 

“ Sleech, you are a villain ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed with vehemence ; “ a cunning, 
hypocritical scoundrel !” 

■• Very likely,” answered the otlier. 
“ Go on, young one, what else am I ? ” 

“ You have deceived me, and led me 
into all sorts of vice,” cried Harry, 
clenching his fist. 

“You are quite right. You followed 
my lead. I hiul an object, and I have 
succeeded. I wished to ruin you in 
our worthy principal’s estimation, and 
you’ll find by to-niorrow that he looks 
upon you as a hopeless profligate. You 
have no longer any chance of supplanting 
me. .\s to 5lr. Kyflin, I inther think that 
he will consider himself mistaken with 
regard to you, and that you will no 
loiiger as of yore be precious in bis .sight. 
Thus you see, Harry, I have check-mated 
you completely.” 

“ You nave shown me clearly that I am 
a fool, and that yon are a consummate 
villain,” exclaimed Harry. “ I will 
acknowledge my own fault and exhibit 
your knavery.” 

“As you please,” said Sleech, in .an un¬ 
moved tone. “ You must remember that 
in acknowledging your own folly you 
run the certainty of being convicted of 
felony. I liave no especial personal 
dislike to you, e.xcept that I have reason 
to believe you a rival in more cases than 
one, and tliat you have been received on 
friendly terms by a family who have 
looked upon me, though a rehative, with 
iiaughty contenqit. You understand me, 
Harry Tryon. There is as good blood 
runs in my veins as in yours, and do .you 
think with that knowledge that I would 
consent to he cut out and trampled upon 
without taking vengeance when I liave it 
in my own ])Ower?’’ 

“Sleech,are you in earnest in what 
you sav ?” asked Harry, almost aghast at 
this declaration of his companion. “ You 
are either mad or a most fearful vil- 
hxin.” ,, 

“ You have called me so twice already, 
exclaimed Sleech, in the same cool tone ; 
“ I don’t mind it a hit. Again I sa,v, 
st.ay if you like and brave your uncle’s 
anger. '.My cli.aracter stands high with 
him, and 1 know too many of the secrets 
of the house for him to venture to quar¬ 
rel with me, even should he wish it. \ on 
see I know the ground I stand on, and I 
again say, take your own course. It’s 
really a matter of indifference to me.” 

Harry dared not longer trust liim.self 
with Sleech. Seizing his caudle, he 
luslied up.stairs into his own room. 
What should he do? Had he known 
more of the world ho would have 
remained, and, acknowledging cvery- 
tliing he had done since he e.aine to 
London, have repeated Mr. ,^loech s 
threats ; hut he (lid not know the worm, 
nor Mr. Coppinger's character, while he 


could not take advice of the friend 
who, he ought to have known, at all 
events, if he did not, would certainly 
have given him such advice as a wise 
father would give his best beloved son. 
For a long time Harry could not close 
his eyes. At length, overcome by the 
violence of his feelings, he dropped oil' to 
sleep. The shutters avere not closed. 

It will make matters more clear if the 
full amount of Silas Sleech's villainy is 
exiilained. For many reasons he wished 
to get rid of Harry. He had induced 
him to jiut his signature to several 
I o u's, not, however, to himself, hut to 
different unknown persons. On a part 
of the very same paper lie had himself 
forged Jlr. Coppinger’s signature in a way 
by which it woul(l, lie thought, make it 
evident that it had been written by 
Harry. This made him more than ever 
anxious to induce the young man to 
hurry away from London, knowing that 
his flight would assist in fixing the crime 
on him. ilr. Kylfiii’s absence would 
assi.st his object. 

When Harry awoke the grey dawn 
was stealing into the room. He sprang 
up. On his table was a purse ; it con¬ 
tained ten guineas. By it was a paper, 
on which was written, “ Take the advice 
of a friend and go ! ” 

It was not signed, and the handwriting 
was disguised. “ He has been too cun¬ 
ning to give me the sligliest proof of his 
villainy,^’ he said to himself. 

“ Go I must, I see it too clearly, hut I 
will write to Mr. Kyffin, and tell him 
all.” 

He packed a few articles of dress into 
a hag which he could easily carry, and 
taking a stout stick in his liand, left his 
room. He knocked at Slecch’s door as he 
went by. 

“ Close the door after me, I am going 
out,” he said. 

“ Ah 1 .you are wise,” answered a voice 
from witliin. 

H.arry withdrew the bars .and holts. 
He waited outside till he heard them 
replaced. Few people were in the streets 
at that early hour. He walked on 
rapidly westward. He might he in time 
to catch the coach, which started at an 
early hour from jPiccadilly. It would 
liave carried him by night for a (lonsider- 
ahle part of the journey. He might hire 
a horse for the following day, or proceed 
on foot. He ran rather than walked 
along the streets: there were no hackney 
coaches out at that hour, and he had his 
legs alone to deiiend on. The heavy coach 
was hegiuiiing to move just as he reached 
its place of departure. There was one 
.seat vacant. He had just time to climb 
into it, wlien the vehicle commenced its 
runihling, rolling progrep to the south¬ 
west. The insicle, which carried si.x 
people, was full. One person sat by tlio 
coachman on the box, and four others 
perclied iqi behind him. Harry’s scat 
was facing the guard, who was known by 
the large red coat, ornamented by yellow 
lace, and the huge hlunderhuss which 
was slung by his side. Harry was not 
inclined tor convereation. Tho guard 
eyed him narrowly for .some tiiiie. 

“You are all right,” he said at last. 
“ It is necessary to he awake,when people 
come as vou did without hooking then 
names. We were robbed three da.ys ago 
hv a gentleman on a fine hor.se and even 
Ttook him for a nolilenmn, till he cried, 
‘Stand and deliver,’ and somehow <ir 
other my hlunderhuss would not go olt. 
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and the passengers inside only screamed 
and cried, and those outside only roared 
andswore. Ho\eever,ifItlioiiglityouwere ] 
up to any tricks, I would just shoot you > 
through the heiul with iny blunderbuss, j 
as if you were a savage beast in Exeter i 
Change.” ^ ^ j 

Harry thanked the guard for his kind | 
intentions, and begged that he would ' 
keep his aminunition for another object. , 
As the coach moved along, during the i 
day, Harry could not help looking out in l 
the expectation of seeing a horseman in j 
pursuit, sent by his uncle to bring him 
back. Again and again he deplored liis 
folly and Ills weakne.ss, for having yielded 
to the temptations tlirown in lus way by 
Silas Sleecli. As the evening closed in, 
the heavily laden vehicle reacned the end 
of its journey. It was the same iim at 
which he hjvd stopped more tlian once 
with his grandmother, and the landlord 
recognis^ him. He liad, therefore, no 
dirticulty in obtaining a horse, by which ■ 
he might proceed at a more rapid rate to ^ 
Lynderton. He desired to be called' 
before daylight, that he might start with 
the tirst streaks of dawn. What object 
was to be gained by his going to 
Lvndertou ? There was one person tiiere, 
w)io he knew would, at all events, believe 
his word. He wished to tell Mabel 
of the trouble into which he had been 
plunged ; to confess his folly, and to 
entreat her, wliatever she might hear, not 
to think too ill of him. He would release 
her from her engagement, for what riirht 
had he, a i)cnniTess outcast, with Ins 
character blasUH.1, still to hone to unite 
himself to one so lovely and pure, and 
the heiress of a good fortune ? His heart 
might break in the struggle. He should 
never cease to love her, but free .she must 
be. Before noon next day he wa.s 

f alloping along a green glade iii the New 
orest. He saw before Jiim a horseman 
mounted on a stout cob proceeding at a 
leisurely pace. He w;is about to dart 
past the stranger, when turning round he 
caught a glimpse of features which he 
remembered well. They were those of 
Captain Falwa.ssor, or rather of Ca])tain 
Rochard. Supposing that he wsus not 
recognised lie was going to pass on, wlien 
the captain haileil liim. 

“ Harry Tryoin my lad, where are you 
going so fast ?. Is it your usual custom 
thus to cut old friends ?” 

Harry pulled up; an idea struck 
him. 

No, indeed,” he answered, “ but I am 
afraid my old friends will cut me. Cap¬ 
tain Falwasser. 1 am an unfortunate man. 
I am in great dilliculties ; I need not toll 
vou what they are. I ask you, will you 
let me join your vessel as one of the 
crew, if you still command her '? I care 
not where I go, but I want to leave Eng¬ 
land. I should be ready to start witli 
you to*moriow. or the next day at the 
very furthest.” 

“ You seem in a desperate hurry to 
take a plunge into something, Harry,” 
answered (’aptain Falwjvsser. “I know 
the world better than you do, so let me 
advi ;e you to reHect well before you leap 
oil'firm ground. 1 would not ask what 
has gone wrong with you, but I will 
wager you are not worse oti tlian liun- 
diWs of other young men have been. 
Some who t(»k leaps in the dark are 
bitterly repenting their folly. Those 
who paused before they jumped are 
happy and pros|>erous. Think ot what I 
SJiv, my dear l>oy. Then, again, I cannot 
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promise to receive you on lioard the I 
lugfter. I command her occasionally, I 1 
confess. I have my reasons for doing so, | 
though I am not the lawless person you 
suppose. Some day you may know more 
.about me than you do now. In the 
meantime, come and stay at my cottage 
on the borders of the forest, unless you 
are going to visit your friends at 
Lynderton.” i 

“ Thank you,” said Harry, “ I accept | 
your offer, for niy plans are very uncer- , 
tain. All I want to do is to keep in [ 
hiding for some time. If you are not 
afraid of housing me, I shall be more 
secure with you than with anybody 
else.” 

“ I am obliged to you for your con¬ 
fidence,” answered the captain, “and as I 
do not l)elieve you have been guilty of a 
felony, I will gladly afford you an asylum 
as long .as you choose to take advantage 
of it. When I am absent, my old house¬ 
keeper, Dame Tricot, will look after 
you.” 

The captain’s cottage was a very hum¬ 
ble one. It stood deep back in a recess 
of the forest, and was built of yellow clay 
dug from a neighbouring pit, and thickly i 
thatched with straw. It wa.s, however, I 
wliitewashed. In front was a neat porch, 
over which clematis had been taught to 
climb, while the interior was fitted up 
with considerable attention to comfort, | 
though it had but two apartments. One 
.served as the kitchen and Dame Tricot’s I 
dormitory, the other as the owner’s par¬ 
lour and bedroom. Harry would have 
guessed by the appearance of the room i 
that the o6cupier wius a gentleman. On j 
one .side was a table with a handsome 
writing-desk. On the other, an easel i 
with di-awing apparatus. On the walls 
were several good pictures, and in the 
bookcase a few well-lxiund volumes. 
There was a table in the centre, which 
was large enough to admit of two or 
three persons sitting round it, wliile the 
narrow truckle bed in one corner showed 
that though the owner jxissessed refined 
tastes, his liabits were far from luxu¬ 
rious. 

{To be continued.) I 


Brag: 

By Paul Blake, | 

W HEN I hear a Imy at cricket I 
Bnastin" he can keep his wicket | 
Unmolested whilst he hits away like fun, i 
I opine itV pretty certain 
He’ll lie jrlad to draw a curtain 
O’er the day when he was liowletl for only 
one. 

When T sec a lad ne^lectin" 

.All his Imoks, and yet exjicr.ting 
To carry off the prize at Iiis exam., | 

I expect he’ll find with sorrow, I 

At no very flistant morrow, ' 

in'* hojie to win was founded on a sham. , 

When a youngster keeps proclaiming ^ 
All his virtues, and defaming 
Those who seem a thought less perfect 

than himself, ' 

He’ll discover when he’s older | 

What’s the meaning of “cold | 
siioulder,” i 

And find himself reposing on the shelf I | 


Corrcaponlicnce. 



for April, I8&L 

A Novick.—I n the “Boy'e Own Muieura** article* 
that appeareil in the part* for November and De- 
cenitier, 18M, and January. 1881, the whole queation 
of bird and animal atutttng was gone into, aud we 
cannot repeat. 

Youvo Tlomo. — Choanitei are spongiform bodlra 
found In the chalk, and are usually found cooTerted 
into flint. They are generally sub-ovate, and were 
presumably of softer tissue tnan ordinary sponges. 
'They have a rentral innnel, whence they obtUn 
their name, and long rootlets, and are the same 
things you hear occasionally spoken of as petriQed 
anemones. 

W. F. SMALh.—The articles on “Indian Clubs" wer® 
In the August and 8epteml>er parts for 1SS2. 

W. D.—To “ read lietwecn the lines ’* Is to detect the 
true meaning, which is not perhaps apparent at first 
glance. 

CnR.s.SMEN.—We had “Chess for Beginners" In the 
third volume. 

A. C. T. and B. W. -Richard I. was the first to use 
“Dicu ct Mon Dr<>it.’' We confess it had not oc¬ 
curred to us before, but It certainly does seem sUsTird 
that we have not yet had the sense to adopt a na¬ 
tional motto In our own tongue, ilowever, there's 
a good time coming, you know. 

AN ABERPONIAN. — You ought to be prond of yonr 
height, not ashamed of it. Buy youi* diimb-belis by 
all means, but they will not stop your growth. 
They cost alntut threepence per pound, and can be 
had from some ironmongers and all athletic sports 
outfitters. 

Fritz.-S ee onr articles on “Mo<lel Engine*" in the 
third volume. 

F. C. F. 8.—When the Municipal Day Census of the Ctjr 
of London was taken in I8S1 it appeared that 78,043 
pe*^on8 passeil into the City over London Briiige. 
Wiiat the vehicles were we do not know, but during 
the twenty-four hours 71,803 vehicles entered the 
City limits. 

N. C. A.—For particulars of the ca«let company of tho 
I.ondon Rifle Brigade apply to Mr. A. Haig-Brown. 
14, Old Jewry chambers, k.o. 

PERCY Redburt.— 1. The book Is Prince's “ Worthle* 
of Devon." 2. We under no circumstances under¬ 
take biuding. 

F. Thomas.—T n the fourth volnine yon wlU And 
articles on “Our Aviary* of Brltisli Birds.'* 

S. Robertson.—T he coloured plate of the Bull Fight 
was in the third volume ; tliat of the Qladlators wa* 
in the fourth. 

ilrcKET BUPOERS. — Vonr l*C8t plan Is to buy your 
French polish ready-made from some gival varnish 
shop, and read our articles on French Polishing id 
the fourth volume. 

N. T. A.—We had a long series of arlicles on Pottery 
Painting in the s’xth volume. 

n. E. 0. S.—The wood is teak. It Is used for sMi>. 
Viuilding, as It does not deterioratu when in contact 
with iron. 

Un Ei-kvK FbaNCAIS.—W rite to Hnchette and Co., of 
King William Street. Strsmi, aud proenre on* of 
Jules Yeme's hooks in French. These are a»‘out tb« 
most interesting in that language, aud are suiUstd* 
for young people. 




THE HADJI’S AMULET; 

A STRANGE STORY. 

By James Cox, e.n., 

Author of " Hole 1 Saved my Aunt'e Diamonds," Fascinated by a FaHr," etc, 
CHAPTER II. 



Charms against the Evil Eye. 


H ere we are, Ted. Cab! Porter f ” I Portsmouth terminus. “Tell him to drive i A few moments later wg were rattling 
shouted Jack, as we got out at the | to the ‘ George.’ ” | over the stones of the High Street, and 
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nrpsently puUed up in front of the 
iiotel. 

“ Has my luggage arrived 1 ” inquired 
Jack, of the waiter. 

“ What name, sir ? ” 

“ Foster.” 

“ Ye.s, sir, came this afternoon. There’s 
a gentleman in the smoking-room asking 
for you.” 

“ That’s Wharton,” said .T.ack. 

“ First door to the left, sir.” 

“Come along, Ted, I must introduce 
:you to Bill at once.” 

The smoking-room' of the “ George ” 
•was crowded, but presently, amid the 
babel of conver.sation, a voice rang out 
strong and clear,-" Here you are, Foster,” 
and in the haze appeared a very red 
face, belonging to a short, stout, middle- 
aged gentleman, who was dressed in a 
i monkey-jacket, and trousers that were 
very ample about the ankles. 

“ Glad to see you, old man; bring 
yourself to an anchor. This I presume 
IS Mr. Crawfurd, whom you said would 
give me the pleasure of his company to 
Constantinople. Delighted to make your 
acquaintance;” and the little man wrung 
my hand warmly, and motioned me into 
a seat by his side. 

“ I managed to secure a couple of 
rooms here for you ; and you may think 
yourselves fortunate, for every hotel in 
the town is chock-a-block with soldiers 
and their friends who have come down to 
see them off.” 

“ Any fresh news,” I asked, “ from the 
East ? ’’ 

“Not to-night. The harbour is full of 
troopships, and the Himalaya sails to¬ 
morrow. Most of these fellows ” (point¬ 
ing to a number of military men sitting 
together at the opposite comer of the 
room) “ go in her.” 

“ What time do you intend starting 1 ” 
said Jock. 

“ I shall get under way about nine, 
-and if the wind remains in its present 
quarter the Stella will soon run down 
•Channel; when, if we have any luck, we 
•ought to be at Malta before this day fort¬ 
night.” 

Jack and I remained chatting with 
■Wharton until nearly midnight, and then 
■we retired to our respective rooms. 

I awoke early the next morning—or 
rather my slumbers were disturbed by 
ithe band of a regiment passing up the 
street under the window of my bedroom, 
.lumping out from lietween the blankets, 
1 hastened across the room, and, pulling 
up the window-blind, looked down on the 
scene below. The pavement was crowded 
•with spectators watching the troops. At 
.the head of the regiment rode the colonel, 
u gallant-looking officer, and behind him, 
to the tune of “The Girl I left behind 
Me,” stroile his scarlet-clad warriors. 
[Every now and ngiiin a cheer rose from 
the crowd and liandkerchiefs tiuttered 
.from the window.s. 

“They's off to the Rooshinn War, sir, 
in the Himalaya,” said the Boots, as he 
handed me my hot water. 

After breakfa.st, Jack, Wharton, and T, 
strolled down the High Street, and after 
Wharton had pointen out to us the house 
in which the Duke of Buckingham had 
been assassinated by F’elton, we made 
the best of our way to Southsea Common, 
-ind, close to the co.astguard st[ition, 
found Wharton’s gig waiting to t-ike us 
aill' to the Stelkv, 

“ Wdiat do you think of my craft?'' 

1 her owner as we pulled alongside. 


“ .She looks as if she would sail,” I re¬ 
plied, glancing up at her tall spars ; and, 
although my nautical experience was 
extremely limited, I could but admire 
the beautiful lines of the yacht. 

“ Come down below and I’ll show you 
your berths, and after that we’ll be off.” 

“ This is your cabin,” said Wharton, 
opi'iiing a door in the saloon and dis¬ 
closing a space containing a standing 
bed-place and a waslistand. “ Rather 
•small, but you see we make the most of 
it. For instance, you pull down this lid, 
and here j’our waslistand is converted 
into a writing-table. These bamboo 
canes stowed between the beams over¬ 
head can be fitted together in a few 
minutes, and will make a comfortable 
ea.sy-chair. But there are all sorts of 
contrivances and dodges, which I’ll leave 
you to discover during our p.assage.” 

Jack’s berth was on the opposite side 
of the saloon, and was a facsimile of 
mine, while the cabin occupied by Whar¬ 
ton at the after end faced the companion 
ladder, and was furnished very plainly, 
its only decorations being a few foreign 
firearms and Oriental swords arranged 
against the bulkheatl. 

“There is a history attached to bach 
of those weaponSj” remarked Wharton, 
waving his hand in the direction of the 
bulkhead. 

Jack winked at me as ■we followed 
Wharton on deck, and ■whispered, “ It’s 
his weak point, Ted. Bill is rather fond 
of pulling the long bow, but he’s as good- 
hearted a fellow as ever stepped.” 

“Now," said Wharton, “Fm going to 
make sail,” and with a voice that would 
have done credit to the first lieutenant 
of the biggest ship afloat, he commenced 
to roar out a torrent of orders to the 
half-dozen men composing the crew, the 
result of which was that in a short time 
the yacht ■was gliding away under a 
cloua of canvas towai^ the fleet then 
anchored at Spithead. 

How well I remember the magnificent 
appearance of those grand ships, “the 
wooden walls of old England," as w« 
rounded the Spit buoy and ran down the 
line. Just astern of u.s was the Himalaya, 
her decks crowded with troops, and os she 
came steaming up, a signal flew out from 
the flagship of the admiral, and instantly 
the rigging of every vessel was swarming 
with the active men-of-war’s men. For 
a brief moment there was a dead silence, 
then from the thousand throats burst 
forth loud cheers, answered by the red¬ 
coats crowding the decks of the trooper. 
A noble sight was that tine ve.ssel as she 
swept grandly through the sparkling 
waters with her freight of humanity. I 
wondered how many of the brave fellows 
on board would ever return to their 
native land. 

“Splendid, isn’t it?” said Jack, who 
w.as standing alongside me watching the 
trooper. 

Presently she came up with us, and 
Wharton steering the yacht .so as to 
enable ms to go almo.st alongside, we 
recognised the faces of several of the 
otlicers w hom we had seen the previous 
evening at the hotel. 

As the wind w^a-s bailing very light we 
soon dropped astern, and before the 
Stella reached Osborne all that wo saw 
of the Himahiya wnsalong trail of smoke 
on the horizon. 

fl'he crisp air, bright sunshine, and 
blue sky, with the .sensa of fi'e^dom 1 
enjoyed, were delightful. 


I slapped Jack on the back and thanked 
him for the pleasure he had given me. 

“All right, old chap. I hope you’ll 
feel as jolly by this time to-morrow.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” I answered, 
seeing a broad grin on the red face of 
Wharton. 

“ Bill says we sh,all have a change of 
weather before sunset.” 

“ Yes, .Jack; the wind’s heading us 
now slightly. I quite expect a sneezer 
before we get out of the. Channel.” 

At 3 p.m. I began to realise the differ¬ 
ence between a fair and a foul wind. The 
Stella was no longer gliding steadily ]mst 
tlie land ; she commenced plunging, and 
ns the wind veered more to the westward, 
and blew in short, strong puffs out of the 
dark clouds, Wharton ordered some of 
the sails to be taken in, upon whicli the 
yacht began to throw herself about in 
such an erratic manner that I could not 
agree with Jack, who, emerging from a 
shower of spray that came dancing 
merrily on board, said, “ This is some¬ 
thing like! ” 

“I’m afraid, Jack,” I replied, “that I 
cannot share your enjoyment; my legs 
are so unsteady that the sooner 1 go be¬ 
low the better. And, to tell you the truth, 
there is an unpleasant sensation creep¬ 
ing over me which reminds me of my 
first pipe.” 

“ I’m sorry for you, old boy. ' Better 
stick on deck as long as you can.” 

“ But I can’t stick,” I replied ; “ I wish 
I could,” I murmured, as I went stagger¬ 
ing away into what Wharton termed the 
“ lee scuppers.” 

“ Here, give me your flipper, Ted, and 
I’ll help you down to your cabin.” 

With Jack’s aid I managed to get into 
my berth, and there I remained in a state 
of collapse for several days, wishing from 
the bottom of my heart that I had never 
put foot on board the Stella 

The misery and discomfort of those 
days I will not attempt to describe; I 
can, however, even alter the lapse of 
many years, recall vividly to mind 
the sickening sensation caused by the 
incessant washing of the sea against the 
glass scuttle of my cabin, and the pale- 
green tint that flickered in every time 
the water dashed up against the side 
with a gurgling sound horribly sugges¬ 
tive. Then there was the incessant 
tramping overhead, the flapping of can¬ 
vas mingling with the sound of hoarse 
voices and the whistling of the wind. 

But there is an end to all things, and 
at length the gale which had been tossing 
us iiljout so unmercifully blew itself out, 
and one fine morning 1 crawleil on deck, 
a wan, woe-begone-looking individual, 
and found Jack and MJiarton stretched 
out comfortably on the lockers enjoying 
themselves. A bright blue sky alsive, 
fre.sli breeze, and the Stella .slijqiing 
through the water under all the .sail she 
could carry, while right ahead, in the 
bright sunshine, I observed high land, 
which they told me was Cape St. V ineciif. 

“We’ve had a bit of a blow, Teddy.” 
said Jack, with a grin, “.since wo lo.st 
sight of the Lizard ; hut we shall soon 
be in smooth water now.” 

Having got over the effects of mv 
attiU'k of nittl (h nor, 1 set to work to 
master the details of the ca.se whii'h my 
friend Jack had given me, and before 
reaching Malta, where it was W li.irlon’s 
intention to remain for a few days, I ioh 
sure tlsit it we could procure certain 
svidonce which J.ack thought Mr. Gail- 
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laifl would be able to furnish there liy a gallery, beneath whieh, on raised “ Thi.s,” said he, seizing from the 
■would be little chimce of Foster losing wooden platforms, sat the merchants various articles that were spread out on 
his money. with their wares spread out before them a mat a string of beads, which he rubbed 

On arriving at Malta we anchored and to tempt their customers. Greeks, Ar- rapidly between his hands, and held to- 
tnok in water and provisions. Wharton, menians, Turks, British tars, and red- ivards us in order that we might inhale 
who knew every one worth knowing in coated soldiers elbowed and jostled each their perfume, “ is from Arabia. Good ; 
tlie island, introduced us to many of his other as they passed to and fro, while the very good.” 

numerous friends, and after .spending a variety of their costumes presented a “ Guzel ! peh guzel! ” exclaimed the 
very pleasant week we sailed for Con- cotw d’ofil not easily to be forgotten. spectators in a iierfect chorus, 

stantiuople, and with a fair wind and From the Bezenstien w-e strolled into “W’hat do they mean by their gib- 
tine we.ather found ourselves one lovely that part of the Bazaar appropriated to berish 1” asked .Jack, 
morning skimming over the sunlit waters the embroiderers. Here 'we found the “ They say, ‘ beads very good.’” 
of the Bo.sphorus. stalls gay with needlework wrought in • “Guzel! peh guzel!” ejaculated the 

We dropped anchor in the Golden gold nncf silver thread; costly scarves crowd. 

Horn, just off the arsenal, .and, having from Persia with golden borders formed “Tell them to mind their own busi- 

•said good-bye to the owner of the Stolki, of verses fr-om the Koran, or love bal- ness.” 

who promised to give me a passage back lads from Hafiz ; velvet, jewel-sprinkled The intei-iiretcr laughed and said some- 

to England on his rctum from a crui.se slippers, and tobacco-bags of cashmere, thing to the crowd, but the crowd only 
in the Black Sea, which he anticipated This quarter was naturally thronged with wagged its head and again ejaculatp(^, 

would occupy him for a fortnight, .lack the fair sex, who, shrouded in their heavy “ Guzel ! peh guzel! ” 

and I landed at the city of the Sultan, dark cloaks, their bhvck eyes fia.shiiig out “iwonelerwliatusethese beads are,that 
to study the manners and customs of the from between the folds of their snowy they excite so much interest?” asked 

Turk prior to paying a visit to Mr. Gail- veils, flitted hither and thither. Jack, as he took them in his hand and 

lard at whose house we intended putting “ Doesn't this remind you of a scene examined tliem. 

up until the arrival of Jack’s regiment at in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’Foster ? ” The Hadji made .some remark to the 

Varna. “Yes,” rejilied Jack, who was looking Greek, on which the latter said to 

Being anxious to see the Bazaar, we at a venwahle old man with o long, flow- Jack, 
managed, after ■wandering about the | ing beard, and who wore a green turban, “ Inglish soldier wear this, Muscovite 

.streets for some time, to hit upon the j which denoted him to be a Hadji, or pil- not able to kill him.” 

right spot, and presently strolleil into . griin merchant. “ Fiddlesticks,” muttered Foster, 

one of its avenues known as the Bezen- “I wonder what he is .selling ? ” “Wliat that you say?” a.sked the 

stien. or avenue of the jewellers. A cunning-looking Greek, who was Greek, evidently puzzled. 

“This, I think,” remarked Jack, “ is [ .standing near, overhearing the question, “Bosh.” 

one of the most interesting places in . replied, in tolerably good English, “ The “ Guzel! peh Ouzel! ” observed the 

Stamboul. Just look at the variety of j Hadji has charms against the ‘evil eye’ H.adji, commencing to wag his old 

costumes, and notice that solemii-lookiug I —amulets, perfumes, and relics from head. 

old Turk smoking his chilxique, and the I Mecca.” “Here,” said Jack, throwing the mer- 

Armeniaii trying to cheapen the string I “Let’s have a look at his trash,” re- chant a coin, and pocketing the amulet, 

of pearls which ke is holding up to the ! marked Jack. “ let’s be off, Ted ; I’ll send these heads 

light! Aren’t their faces a study ?” I As ■we approached the pilgrim it was home to one of my little nieces;” and 

It certainly was, as Jack said, an ] curious to notice the interest which the amidst cries of “Allah buyuk der” 

interesting spot ;; the narrow street we [ bystanders appeared to take in ns. from the approving spectators, we do- 

had entered was partly roofed over, the | The Greek sidled up, and offered to act parted, 
roof being supported by arches of i as interpreter in case we desired to pur- ** continxud.) 

masonry, connected one with the other | chase anything. — 


EOGER KYFFIN’S WARD: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

By THE LATE W. H. G. Kingston, 

SxUhor of ** VottT Trawl," "Fro}n Powder Monkey to Admiral," tie. 

CH.tPTEll XIII.—A LOOK AT THE OLD PLACE. 

A TIDY, active, intelligent little woman Miss Everard there, for the captain has ' might approach and carry them off as 
placed a plain but abundant repast got a ship, and gone away again to sea. i prizes. He was about to take a cut 

before the captain and his guest. My young friend, the Baron do Ruvigny, acro.ss the flekls, when he saw below him 

“I have taken to English customs,” is, I am told, a constant visitor there, un- a figure sitting on a stile. A rich manly 

said the captain, “and Dame Tricot is doubtedly attracted by the icuita-ycKx of voice burst forth with a stave of a 

M illing to please my taste, however much Miss Mabel.” ditty,— 

she may ptty it. tjlie cannot talk much Harry felt uncomfortable. He thought 

Engl ish, but you may talk French to her, that his friend was wrong in his sns- "Eritish sailors have a knack, 

and if you make her your confidant I am picions ; at tlie same time he did not like ' “'""r r® to boys, 

sure that you will win her affections, to hear them uttered. The isiptain i 01 hauling down a Frenchman's Jack 

'riicre’s nothing an old woman likes so agreed to take his horse to Lynderton I ’Ualnst any one yon know, boys, 
much as to be trusted by the young. I tliat it might be sent back, while lie pro- I 

believe that if you had committed a high- ceecled on foot towards Stanmorc. Harry "Come three to one, right snro nm I 

way robbery .and confessed it to her she set forth soon. From a height which he | ‘rj 

would not beti’ay your confidence. 1 re.achcd he .saw the blue sea stretching 1 To make old England's colours fly. 

■sli.all have to go into Lynderton, and pei'- bcfoi'c him, the rays of the setting sun • J’” 

haps shall not return for .some days ; but lighting up tlie .snowy cliffs of the wes-1 

you can remain here, and I am sure she tern end of the Isle of Wight, which rose ' “ That fellow li.as not much care at lii;i 

will take very good care of you.” like <a lofty buttress out of the glittering heart,” thought Harry, rather disposed to 

Harry, however, was anxious to .see oce.aii. Several vessels were .sailing in and avoid the singer, 
llabcl. If lie did not go at once, some- out of tlie narrow passage between tlie Harry went on. Ho had, however, to 
tiling^ might prevent him. llc told the island and the main laud. Some with lofty ask liim to move on one side to lot liim 

ta]itain, therefore, that he wished to canvas were standing out into mid chan- pass. 

ri.sit Ids friend.s at Stanmorc. nel, otliers were creeping along inshore,' “With all the pleasure in my life, my 

“Ah! you II only find tlie colonel and lest during darkness an enemy’s cruiser l hearty,” was the answer. “Why, Ma.stcr 
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Harry Tryon, on my life ! ” exclaimed 
the singer,as Harry jumped over the stile. 
“ Stop, you are not going to cut an old 
friend, arc you ? ” 

“ I should scarcely have known you, 
Jacob Tuttle, if you had not spoken to 
me,” said Harry, taking the seat the 
other had vacated ; “ you are grown into 
such a big burly fellow.” 

“ Yes ; a life at sea browns a fellow’s 
phiz, and plenty of beef lills him out; 
not that ours isn’t often tough enough, 
and more likely covered the bones of an 
old horse than an ox. But where are you 
bound to. Master Harry 1 ” 

“ I am going to pay a farewell visit to 
some friends, ana then I have a great 
mind to go to sea. I am sick of a shore 
life and wish I had gone three or four 
years ago.” 

“ Not too late now,” answered Tuttle. 
“ You are rather old for an officer, and I 
suppose you would be too proud to go 
before the mast.” 

“No, indeed I would not,”’answered 
Harry. “ I am ready to go anyhow. If 
I’m worth anything 1 hope to work my 
way up, as others have done, and if I am 
worth nothing I must take my chance 
with the rest." 

“ Very rightly said, Harry; active 
hands like you are wanted. I am think¬ 
ing of going to Portsmouth to look out 
for a ship, and if you take my advice you 
will volunteer on board the same. I will 
soon teach you your duties, and you 
will be a petty officer before many 
months are over. There were plenty of 
gentlemen’s sons on board the last ship I 
served in, or at all events they said they 
were. Some of them were pretty wild 
blades, to be sure, and were ‘ King’s hard 
bargains;’ but that’s not your style, I have 
a notion, and so, as I said before, come 
along with me. I will rig you out as a sea¬ 
man. And now I come to think on’t, you 
are a better one already than many a chap 
who has been two or three years afloat, 
'fhere are some out out for sivilors, and 
there are others nothing can be made of.” 

This proposition jumped exactly with 
Harry’s present notions. 

“ I have no time to lose,” said Harry, 
“ and I want to get rid of my present long¬ 
shore toggery as soon as possible.” 

“ Well, then, mate,” said Jacob, “ my 
old mother’s cottage, whore I am stop¬ 
ping, is not far from hare, and if you like 
to come. I’ll rig you out in a seaman’s 
suit, which I only got the other day, and 
never yet put on. You can pay me for it 
or not, as you think fit; yeu are w’elcome 
to it, at all events.” 

Rapid action was to Harry’s taste. 
Within half an hour of the time he fell in 
with Jacob Tuttle few would have recog¬ 
nised in the smart, young, sailor-like- 
looking lad, the sedate London-dressed 
merchant’s clerk. Harry felt freer than 
before in his new dress, and promising to 
return to old l)ame Tuttle’s cottage, he 
hurried away towards Staninore. It was 
dusk when he approached the house; 
hut he knew every path and sylvan 
glade in the grounchs, and had already 
thought of the best place in which to 
watch for a chance of meeting Mal>el. 
By climbing a high paling he got round 
to the garden sitte of the house. Liglits 
were in several windows. He could, he 
thought, approach the drawing-room— 
Mallei might be theie alone. He would 
then ask her to come out and talk with 
him. The most .secure aiijiroach to it 
was by a long straight avenue over¬ 
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shadowed by trees which led up one side of 
the ground.s. He hurried along it, keep¬ 
ing as much as possible on the turf on 
one side, that he might run no risk of 
making a noise, when he heard footsteps 
approaching, and presently a man’s figure 
appeared in the centre of the walk. Who 
could it be 1 It might possibly, he 
thought, be the colonel, though it was not 
his custom to walk out at night. Harry 
drew behind a tree by which he was com¬ 
pletely concealed. The person passed 
on, but so thick was the gloom that 
Harry could not distinguish his features. 
By his height it was certainly not the 
colonel. The person went up the avenue, 
then turned, and walked once more in 
the direction of the house. Harry did 
not move for fear of being discovered; 
he watched the person narrowly. A 
gleam of light came through an opening 
in the trees. He saw clearly the outline 
of the figure. His jealous feelings told 
him at once that it was the Baron de 
Rnvigny. 

“I thought he loved poor Lucy,” he 
muttered to himself. “ But Mabel! can 
it be to see her that he comes here 1 I 
might give her up for her own sake, 
but I would never yield her to a French¬ 
man.” 

He came forward from his conceal¬ 
ment, and confronted the young French¬ 
man. 

“ We don’t allow people in England to 
skulk aliout houses,” he whisjjered, seiz¬ 
ing the young man’s arm. 

“Why, I know that voice—you are 
Harry 'Tryon. Surely you would not 
mock me?” answered the baron, not 
attempting to withdraw his arm from 
Harry’s grasp. 

“ Jlock you ! no ; but what brings you 
here 1 I ask,” exclaimed Harry. “1 have 
a right to know that.” 

“To indulge in my grief,” answered 
the baron. “ I have lost one who had 
won my deepest aff’ections, and I come 
here, like an uneasy spirit, to wander 
over the ground on which she trod. 
Harry Tryon, I thought you knew how I 
loved her. ” 

“I thought you did, and I now feel 
sure you did,” answered Harry, his anger 
vanishing. “ Y’^ou know also that I love 
her cousin ; I wish even now to see her. 
I am very unhappy. I cannot venture into 
the house. Will you, therefore, act the 
part of .a true friend, and bear a mes,sagc 
from me to her 1 and also will you pass 
your word of honour not to try and win 
her affections during my absence? Y'our 
attentions might annoy her, and yet you 
might be tempted to pay them.” 

“ Again you mock me, Tryon,” said the 
young baion. “Can you suppose that 
my aff’ections, which are buried in the 
grave of her sweet cousin, should so soon 
he re.stored to life 1 I will, however, give 
you my promise as you desire it.” 

It is possible th.at the young baron’s 
affections were not so deeply buried as he 
supposed. However, he spoke with sin¬ 
cerity. and Harry believed him. He 
agreed to go round to the front door, and 
enter as an evening visitor, and to deliver 
Harry’s message, should he have an 
opportunity of doing so without lieing 
overheard by the colonel or Madam 
Everard. 

Lucy had constructed an arbour with 
woodwork, interspersed with flowers and 
paths winding among it. A rustic bridge 
crossed a sparkling stream, which ran 
murmuriug down in front towards the 


lake. There was but one approach, so 
that strangers could not easily find it. 
Here Harry begged that Mabel would 
come to him. He sat down in the bower, 
anxiously awaiting her approach. .More 
than once he started up, thinking that he 
heard her footsteps, but his senses had 
deceived him. At length he could 
restrain his anxiety no longer. Had the 
baron deceived him, or could not Mabel 
venture outi He wished he had not 
trusted to another person. He might 
have written, or he might, by watching 
patiently, have seen her during the day 
as she walked about the grounds. He 
was going once more towards the house, 
when he saw a figure coming along the 
gravel walk towards him. He was sure 
it was Mabel. At the risk of being mis¬ 
taken ho hurried to meet her. 

“ Speak, speak ! Is it Miss Everard ? 
is it Mabel ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh ! Harry, your voice has relievixl 
me, for not expecting to see you in the 
dress you wear, as the moonlight fell on 
you I feared that I might be mistaken. 
Oh ! tell me, what has brought you down 
so suddenly. The Baron de Huvigny’s 
manner made me very anxious.” 

“ Come and sit down bere^ and I will 
tell you all,” said Harry, taking her hand 
and leading her to the arbour. “ I have 
folly to confess. I am lowered in my 
own sight, and I fear I must be in yours,” 
said Harry, in a trembling voice, very 
unlike his usual tone. 

“What is it you have done?” asked 
Mabel,much agitated. “Nothing wrong, 
surely ; nothing wrong ? ” 

“ Yes, I have done much that is wrong. 
I was wrong to trust to a false friend, to 
visit scenes of dissipation with him, to 
stake money I could not afford to lose, 
to lose my senses so as no longer to have 
command over my actions. He plied mo 
with wine till I knew not what I was 
about, and during that time I put my 
name to papers which have brought 
irretrievable ruin on me. Jly honour, 
oh 1 Mabel, my honour is lost! No one 
will again trust me.” 

“ But who is the person of whom you 
speak, Harry ? who could gain such 
influence over you — surely not Mr. 
Kyffin I ’ 

“Oh! no, no; had I remained with 
him this would not have happened. He 
is one whose name I scarcely like to men¬ 
tion to you, Mabel, for he is, I believe, 
related to you. He is Silas Sleech, the sou 
of the lawyer at Lynderton.” 

“ Oh ! he is a man I never could 
endure, even os a girl. His countenance 
alone made me always fancy he must be 
a hypocrite. But how could such a man 
gain an influence over you, Harry ? ” 

Harry had to enter more into details 
than he had before done. Still “ bleased 
in the faith of woman,” Mabel could not 
Ijelieve him as guilty as he was bound 
to consider himself. 

“ Such is my history,” he said at last, 
“ since I parted from you; and now, 
Mabel, I come to set you tree. I have no 
right to bind you to so lost, so pennile.ss 
a wretch as I am ; and yet with the 
thought that I might still be worthy of 
you, I feel confident that I could once 
more rise to a jiosition in which I might 
be worthy of your love. I am still young. 
I have resolved to enter the navy, and 
work my way up to the quarter-deck. 
Once there, I may rise to the rank your 
father holds. He was a post-captain 
when still a young man, and why snouhL 





not I be, Mabel ?—fame and fortune are 
before me. For your sake I feel sure 
that I may achieve them. Mabel, it was 
this I came to tell you. I could not go 
away without seeuig you, and bidding 
you farewell. Mabel, pray for me ; piav 
that my life may be saved, and that I 
may win a name worthy to offer to you. 
Still believe me, I could love no one but 
you, though you are free.” 

Neither spoke for some time. 

“ I dare not urge you to take any other 
course,” Mabel said at last, “ but I wish 
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lantern fell upon them. They started | “ Well, well, Mr. Tryon, you must act as 

and saw before them the tall hgure of you think best, if you won't take tlie 
Paul Gauntlett. I advice of an old soldier who loves you as 

“ Why, Master Harry, no one knew you | if you were his son.” 
were in these parts,” he said, letting the i Saying this, Paul walked on ahead, as 
light of the lantern fall on his face; “but I if to show the way ■with his lantern, 
you should not have been keeping the | though it is just possible he might have 
young lady out so long as this. Miss suspected the young people ^yould rather 
MabG, Madam Everard has been quite in | be by themselves for a few minutes, with- 
a taking about you for the last quarter of , out the bright light of his huitern falling , 
jin hour. Vou must come in at once, and i on them. 

wish this young gentleman good-bye, J M hen Paul got close to the house, 
unless he wants to come in too.’*^ : he stopped, intending once more to urge 
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you could have consulted my kind uncle. 
He is too ill, however, I fear, to see you ; 
still, he would give you wise counsel, I am 
sure. I would rather, indeed, that you 
had remained in London, and, braving 
the anger of Mr. Coppinger, have exposed 
the vdlainy of that wretched man, Silas 
Sleech.” 

“ It is too late now, Mabel,” said 
Harry ; “ there are many things I ought 
to have done, and ought not to have 
done.” 

Much more the lovers spoke to the 
same effect. Mabel did not in anv w'ay 
express her thanks to Harry for offering 
to give her up. On the contrarv, she 
spoke as if she was more hrmly hound 
to him than ever. 

At last, as they sat in the bower, for¬ 
getting everything else, the light of a 


Hariy knew very well that the old sol¬ 
dier would not betray him if he put confi¬ 
dence in him. He therefore at once told 
him the reason of his visit to Stanmore. 

“ Ah ! Master Harry,” said Paul, “ the 
only advice I can give you is to come in 
ana talk the matter over with the colonel. 
He will tell you what to do better than 
any other man. That’s more than I can 
do. I have learned to obey orders, and I 
know how to obey them, but I never was 
much of a hand at giving ordei s. You, 
Master Harry, a-s I say, just come and 
tell your troubles to the colonel. 
He is so wise and good that he is sure to 
show you the best thing to be done.” 

“ I cannot, I dare not tell the colonel,” 
answered Harry. “ I thank you smcerely, 
Gauntletk but you don’t know how he 
would look on these things.” 


his advice on Harry, but when he looked 
round Mabel was alone. Harry had bade 
her a hurried farewell and rushed off, 
unable any longer to trust his feelings, 
and unwilling to take the advice which 
he suspected the old soldier would again 
proffer. 

Paul let Mabel come up with him 
before entering the house. 

“Do you know where he has gone to, 
Miss Mabel 1 ” he asked. “ l am afraid he 
has got some wrong notion into his head, 
.and will be doing something desperate 
when there’s no necessity for it. There 
are often two ways to look at the same 
thing, and in my mind he has been look¬ 
ing the wrong way.” 

“ I think indeed that ho has,” answered 
Mabel ; “ but 1 tried also to get him to 
speak to my uncle. His guardian, Jlr. 
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ICyffin, is away in Ireland. I fear they 
are the only two people who could have 
persu:«led him to act diU'erently. He 
told me that he intended to remain for the 
night at the cottage of Dame Tuttle. 
You might find him there to-morrow 
morning, and perhaps his mind may liy 
that time he calmer.” 

Mabel found her aunt very anxious 
about her long absence. The baron had 
gone away some little time l.>eforo she 
quitted the drawing-room, so that she 
knew that Mabel had not gone out to 
spcjik to him. iShe was so thankful, how- 


‘ ever, at seeing her back, that she did not 
press her with questions, merely ob.serv- 
mg ; “ Since that fearful evening, the 
' commencement of poor Lucy’s illnes.s, I 
have been so nervous, dear, that I am 
anxious even when you are more than a 
few minutes absent from mo." 

; Mabel, however, h.'ul no wi.sh to conceal 
the fact of her having met Harry Tryon ; 
for she knew that her aunt -w-oulcl sym- 
' pathise with her in her sorrow. She felt 
somewhat relieved when she had told her 
grief ; hut though the two ladies talked 
the matter over, they could see no imme¬ 


diate way of extricating Harry from hi& 
ditficulties. Mabel was for writing at once 
to Mr. Kylfin. At length sheljethought her 
of her godfather, Mr. Thornborongh. “ lie 
knows Mr. Kyffin, Harry has told me, and 
he woukl be able to intercede both wdth 
him and Mr. Coppingor.” Many other 
plans were thouglit of and discuasod. 
The two ladies, however, agreed to wait 
till the following morning before they 
settled the one they wou Id adopt. 

(To bs eontiiiu«iL) 


O U li G li E A T PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

lY.-ETON COLLEGE. 

By ax old Boy. 


I T now remains to look at tlio Eton l>oy from j 
a more social iioint of view, an«l to truu h ' 
on Homo of the cnief characteristicH of his ' 
trainin^raA are distinct from the actual course ; 
of education. 

Tlie Golloffors and Oppidans live aImo^^t | 
entindy a]i;irt in tliis resjiert, and altliou^di • 
there are certain siMirts in wliich they com- ; 
hino, more especially when tliey attain to a 
higher [Mwition in tlio school, su(*h as in repre- ! 
sentinjj the scIum)! in forci.ijn matches, or in 
meniberH of the Boats, yet the dis¬ 
tinction between them is virtually so Mtron^jly 
kept up that it Mill l)est. to take them 
-sejiarately in a general description of the kind 
of life that a lx>y leads at Eton. 

To liegin Muth tJio Collegers. Until the 
year 1844 life in Colloj^e was about as hard as 
could be imagined, being pnudioally little 
more tlian a rigid atlhesion (o the mles framed | 
by the Founder himself for M’hat may l>e ! 
charitably supposed was a hardier generation i 
of bovfl, with the execution tliat certain aliases [ 
had developed themselves from those rules,and I 
it really seems a wonder tliat any little lioyevor | 
snrvived it. All the Collegers slept together j 
in Long Chaml»cr, and after “ hx’kup ”—^ihal \ 
Is, when the Collego gates were chxsefl—they | 
Mere all shut iip without any oue to look after 
them, and with no means of getting at the | 
outside world if any of thorn fell ill until the j 
morning ; the only sort oi discipline obtaining ! 
lieing tliat of the bigger Imivs over the .smaller j 
ones. Tliey had no particular ]»lace to M'ash 
in, and all the domestic arrangements of Long 
Ghamlmr had to lie carried out liy tlioin- 
selves, the only sweeping that the Moor ever 
grit living by means of the periodical “ mg- 
rirlings,” which are .still IrMikerl liack ujMin 
with mingled feelings of dread and pleasure 
by Hniall Op[»irlanM of the last generation. ' 
Only two meals M'ore alloMcil every day, | 
rlinner in Hall at tM'o, invariably consisting ! 
of miikton—wliich they M (*re popularly sup- i 
prwed to devour Mithoiit forks, Mhence the 
rttill extant nickname of *• Tugs,” liesto>ved i 
on them by the Oppidans as an abbreviation ’ 
of ‘‘ Tng-iiiutton ”—and supjicr at nine, a re- j 
petition of the same delicary, only cold. All ' 
other meals they had to get how and M*here 
they liestconld. Tliey bar! no means affonlerl i 
them for privacy at tlioir M*ork, and so it lie- | 
came the custmn for two or tliree to crimhinc j 
togetlier and biro a room “ up toM'n,” where I 
they could retire for purposes of sturly, and j 
verj' likely in a groat measure for necessary 
rvst anrl refrcsiiinent. j 

It apjKmring cviilcnt, hoM'cvvr, that the ! 
niim1x*rH of tlie Gollcgcrs were rapidly falling ^ 
*dr in con.sctjuonce of these hardshii*?, and 
the Koniidor ecrtainly never having intcnilcd | 
tliat they should have nriMUi from his svs- j 
tern, Avero at lo-st lakcu £pr devoting 
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some of the College revennes other than what 
he had ordainerl for tliis immediate puriioso, 
to tlie liettering of the condition of the hoys. 
The New Buildings Mere erected, cootainiug 
separate rooms for all but the last twenty-tive 
Collegers, to whoso espoeial use Long Cliam- 
licr M'as now given up and partitioned off into 
comfortable little stalls, corajdetely serving 
all the pui^ses of private studies. Tlie 
New Ihiildings contain also breakfast and 
tea rooms, and rooms M'herc the Ixiya may 
spend their time out of tlicir private dciw 
when sick, so that at present the Golleger 
is perhai>«, if anything, better off than an 
Oppidan in a great many of the lioarding- 
honses. 

In chapel and at “alisence,’’ or general 
roll-call on halfdiolidays, llie Collegers are 
kept quite distinct from the Ojipidans, and 
to_ a great extent more under the disci¬ 
pline of their oavu seniors than is the case 
Avith the latter; and in the playliours, too, 
they keep greatly to themselves, having 
their own cricket and football clulis separate 
from the rest of the school. On the river, 
however, they are now on the s,anie footing, 
though formerly they aatto not allowed to 
become membera of the Boats. 

Their system of fagging is slightly dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Oiipiilans. A Col¬ 
leger being always placed in IvOAver Hemove, 
and A'cry often licing transplanted ns areAA'ard 
for Ids merits to the status of an Up^icr boy 
liefore Ins time, the number of Lower boys is 
A'ery limited, and if it constituted the Avliole 
available force of fags Avould lie quite in.suffi- 
cient to meet the Avants of the fagniasters. A 
Colleger, therefore, is bound to remain in 
“ fagitiule,” to coin a word for the purpose, 
for Ids first year, no matter to Avhat position 
in the school his intellect may have lifted 
Idrn. Again, on the other hand, the poiver 
of fagging does not extend doAvn the schonlas 
far as M’ith the Oppidans, only tlie Sixth 
Form having their sj^ecial “ incss-fags,” and 
only those in the rifth Form part of the 
Hoad-master’s division, knoMnas “Liberty,” 
being alloAvcd to employ fags for general 
purjHiscs—tlie Collegers in the intermeiliale 
jiositions lictAA'cen these and those in their 
lirst year l>eing all in the neutral state. 

Tlic actual annual ex|>en.sca of a Col- 
leger arc i;10 10s. for tuition, and £7 4 h. 
towards the sclinn] fund, all tlie rest of his 
education and hnlging being paiti for by Uie 
College. -'Ml otlier expenses, such as for 
clothes, aubscriplions, etc., are pui'ely per¬ 
sonal, and of course do|)ciid entirely on tho 
boy hini.''elf, ami the control that his parents 
or guardians have over him. 

And noAv for tho Oppidans. There are 
alMiut thirty Uiarding-houscs. some of Avhich 
are kept by tho classical masters and sumo by 


tlie mathematical and other assistant maater^,. 
tlm former lieing alM’ays spoken of by the 
Ixiys tiH “ my tutorV,” ami the latter as *‘ my 
dame’s.” The official ilcsignation for tlie 
latter is now “house-tutors,” hut tJie boy.** 
jircfer to stick to the old terms that have lictii 
handed doAvn from times immemorial, Avheu 
tliese houses Avere in reality kept by ladic«, 
or, at any rate, by indej)on<lent gemlcmen,. 
Mho, though themselves styled “dominies,” 
novel theJess Avere included under the gener.al 
category of “dames.” For purposes • £ fool- 
hall matches*, etc,, this division of tlie houses 
into “ tutors ” and “ dames,” which moh for¬ 
merly much more equal than at present, 
formed a very convenient distinction. Ui ly 
one of the old “dame’s” liouses, hoA^ever, 
noAv really exists, and it hut remains t*j 1 k 5 
seen iioM'^ong it will liolefore coming genera¬ 
tions of lioys Mill bo converted to the more 
lilieral hut at the same time more cuuibroua 
title of “ house-tutors.” 

If a b<iy lioanls at a “tutor's,” ho in 
generally entirely under that tutor, unles-n 
j)orha|is the latter happens already to have 
liis complement of pupils, in Avhicn case ho 
often relegates him to the temporary charge 
of some of the younger classical masters who 
haA'e not vet got houses or pupils of their 
oAvn. If, however, the boy is put to hoard 
at a “ dame’s,” he has to go out to his tutor, 
either one of those with or of those without 
boarding-housc.s of tlioir own. All leave to 
“ stay out ” has to he obtained from tlie 
tutor or dame, as the case may lie,^ and 
all “ IcaA'e ” from lioth, if there are two in the 
question ; hut n dame has iiotliing to do AA’ith 
a boy’s Avork, the tutor, M’hethor in or out of 
the liouse, liaA'ing the sole charge of that de¬ 
partment of liis training. The same rules, it 
may be mentioned by the way, aiiply to iho 
Collegers, wlio haA’e to go out of ailJejre to 
their tutors. College in tliis resiieot boin;^ 
on the same footing as a verj* largo “ danie’.’v ” 

Every Oppidan, Avith the exception of at 
one or Iavo of the houses, where tAvo siiiaM 
boys aro sometimes put up together for tho 
first two or tliree schooltiinos, has his se|viraf o 
room—a not over-stupendous apartment, jst- 
haps, in tlie Avay of size, generally averaging 
from ten to tAvelve feet s<inarp, hut never- 
tholess always regarded i>y the youtldul 
Etonian Avith special pride .as his very oavu, 
his castle, Avliere he sleeps, hroakf.asiH, leas, 
can hang uphisoAvn pictures aud orn.anivnt>., 
poke his uwn fire, in short do anything he 
choose.s, so long as it is cfinHistont Miih tlie 
law.s Mritlcn and unwrittuu of the s«-.h«HtL 
The system is condemned by sfime as un- 
licallliy, but it may lie .stated Avilh very 
fiilcrablc cerlfunty that any tuoa'o t«-iAvnid-» a 
so-called inqirovement of matters Avould give 
rUo to a very consiiierablc outcry against ucli 
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an invasion of the Eton boy’a rights. Tlio 
furniture provided by the house conaista of a 
carj>ct; a shut-up l)ed, eitiier of the old 
wcxxlen or of the more mwlem iron type ; a 
bureau with a cupl)oard at the top to hold 
books and odd (Bonietimea very odd) things ; a 
“sock-cupboard,” where is kept tlie Ijoy’s store 
of crockery and plate, such as it is (or very 
often isn’t); a deiu table with cover; aahut-up 
wa^hing-Rtand ; and a Windsor chair : hut to 
these iho occupant of the room Is alloAved to 
a<l<l auytliiug in the way of armchairs, pianos, 
ottoniaiis, curtains, ornamentvS, pictures, and 
the like that his fancy may prompt him to 
and there is room for, and it is certainly 
wonderful what an amount of “things” a 
Ifoy of DL'stlietic tastes—that is, according to 
his own liglits—can contrive to squeeze into 
the soinewliat limited cubical space allowed 
him. 

Tea and breakfast are taken in this room, 
the lK)y either “ messing” hy himself or else 
clubbing together with one or more others 
for the purpose. Every l)oy ia allowed tliroc 
“college rolls”—a form of nutriment peculiar 
it is believed to Eton, very filling, and of 
which the interior forms an excellent missile 
—or their equivalent in some other form of 
bread, a pat of butter, and half a pint of 
milk every morning and evening, with a 
quarter of a pound of tea or colFeo and a pound 
of sugar every week. All other luxuries 
have to be provided out of the boy’s own 
pocket, being either obtained cold from some 
of the provision shops in the town and cooked 
by the boy himself, or by his fag, if he has 
one, or else hot from one of those purveyors 
of meats, baked or otherwise, tuat have 
naturally sprung up around this great colony 
of boys. This early education in the art of 
cooking, it is said, has in a great measure 
lent to the gcneml handiness ot the Eton boy 
in after-life, and there is a story, though how 
far true cannot l»c vouched, that a certain 
dignitary of the Church chiefly owed his pro- 
motion to the Bench to the fact that he hatl 
been fag to the Prime Minister of the clay, 
and could “make a devil like an angel.” 

.Amongst the Oppidans the fagging organi¬ 
sation is slightly dilferent from that o? the 
Collegers. There being so many more Oi>pi* 
dan Low'er boys, tliere is no need to enforce llio 
rule of fagging for the first year. A boy, how¬ 
ever, generally has to fa^ for that time, as 
he cannot bo placed higher than Lower 
Remove, and it is very seldom that he becomes 
an Upper boy out of the normal order. But ' 
in any case, when ho gets into the Lower 
Fifth ho remains in a kind of chrysalis state ‘ 
for a year, until, on arriving at ^liddle Divi¬ 
sion, he becomes able to send any unemployed 
Lower boy, either in or out of his own house, ' 
on any reasonable errand at any part of the ' 
day except during the iness-fagging hours, ; 
when the services of the latter are requirca 
for his special fagmaater. After tliat it is 
only a matter of time and of a sufficient sup- ! 
ply of I^iwer Ixiys in the house as to when he 
sliall have a uiessfag of his own. In most 
houses the average is about the second school- 
time in Upper Division. 

The army of carj^ors have set their invidi(»u8 
eyes on the Eton fagging system, and say 
that it is degrading to the younger boy, and 
enc:oura; 4 Cs bullying on the part of the elder. : 
But on tlie contrary, so far as regards bully¬ 
ing, fagging at Eton, well organised as it is 
and tlie outcome of ages of experience, has ' 
taken tlio jxiwer that is naturally usurped by ' 
tlie stronger out of tlieir hanas, and only ! 
allows the exercise of authority over others 
by those wdio liave qualified for it by their 
posiiiou in the scliool. Public opinion pre¬ 
vents «T.ny excess on the fagmaater's part, 
while his rights are most jealously guarded 
against any infringement hy any one im- 
qualilied for them ; nor do the Jags them¬ 
selves resent their position, knowing that 
they will in time tlieiiLSolves be in the position 
of Jragimwlcrs, and quite recogiiising the 
justir« of the punislimeut of any J^ower boy 
ilauipden who takes ridiculous notions of 


j univ'ersal equality into his head and refuses 
to fag. And as for it l)eing degrading, on 
the contrary again, it forms one of the mast 
important parts of the boy’s social training 
at Eton. He learns when young to make 
himself useful to others, and wnen older, 
having been taught to obey, he knows Jiow 
to command without giving ottence to those 
under him, as is often tlie case with tlinse 
who find themselves put over those of wliose 
feelings they have no conception. And a 
iKjtter reinc<ly against self-conceit could not 
lie, for no allowance ia made for birth or 
wealth, or even for that prowess in games 
which weigEs to such an extent in bojush 
estimation, the hard and fast line being 
drawn, and all below that line having to 
confonn to the rules laid down. Many life¬ 
long friend.ships have lieon formed between 
fagmaster and fag, and more need not lie 
said as to the mutual advantages w’hich in 
almost every case accrue to botli under the 
system. 

TJie regular payments for an Oppidan, leav¬ 
ing jiersonal expenditure out of cciisidera. 
tion, are as follows;—Entrance fee to .school 
fund, £10 10s. ; school fee per term, £8 8s. ; 
house payment, £100 per annum ; £2 per term 
for use of furniture ; private classical tuition, 
£21 per annum ; private tuition in French, 
Ocrnian, Italian, music, and drawing, extra. 
Parents wishing to enter tlieir sons at Eton 
should comnuinicate w'ith a house tutor some 
time before with a view to getting their boys’ 
name on his list. The numbers in the houses 
being limited, it is often necessary to enter a 
name some years beforehand. It ia not 
necessary to enter a boy's name with the 
Hea<l-ma.stor before coming up for the En¬ 
trance Examination. 

An Eton l)oy has a OTcat many hours 
nominally at his disjM)sar, though, as liaa 
already been shown, he soon learns that such 
disposal must be a ludicions one, or he will, 
find himself in trouble. He has three hal^ 
holidays a week, and a whole one on eacli! 
red-letter day of the calendar, besides other i 
occjisional whole holidays granted on royal j 
birth or we<lding days, or as the means of j 
impressing on his mind certain other current ^ 
historical events. As for the actual hours 
out of school, he gets many little odd moments 
l>etween schools, such as “after eight,” 
“after ten,” “after two,” and “short after 
fours,” of which he generally avails liimself, 
if not Jiampered by the exigencies of work or 
pupil-room, to slip “up town” to act any¬ 
thing ho may want; but the chief hours of 
recreation that are devoted to regular games 
are on whole school days the “ after twelve ” 
—that i.s, the two hours before two o’clock 
dinner, and on half-hoIida>*B the “after 
twelve ” and “ long after four ”—that is, the 
hours, shortening as the days close in, be¬ 
tween three o’clock “ absence ” and “ look- 
np.” In the summer h.alf he gets in addition 
his “ after six ”—that is, another “ absence ” 
is substituted at six for “lock-up,” and the 
latter is gratlually postponed as the days 
lengthen until it reaches its utmost limit of a 
quarter to nine. 

There ia an unwritten law enjoining that 
particular games are to be playeci during iw- 
ticular seasons, and during those alone, 
which is very rigidly adhered to, it being 
generally considered “scuggish” to depart 
from it Thus, in the I^ent schooltime Fives 
are all the fashion duriiij' the first part of it, 
with the Beagles for the more select, and 
paper-chases and “jumping” for those who 
are not fortunate onoiign to got their names 
enrolled for participation in the more serious 
sport. “ Jumping ’’ consists in small parties 
ot Lower boys going out on expeditions 
across country with no other apparent object 
tlian to attempt all impossible ditches, ami 
so to come home thnrou^iJy wet through and 
exceedingly unpleasant for the time lieing to 
all who come near them. Uu the First of 
March the lK)ating season opened hv the 
proco.<.sion of the boats np to Surly Half, the 
new crews of iJio year being selected by the 



captains of the difl'erent boats some time- 
lierorehand from among the names of aspiring 
“ wetbob8,”the making up of the lists causing 
great excitement in the school during tlie 
time that it is in progress. After the First of 
March a certain amount of Iwating U allowed 
in the shape of “fours,” the river as a rule ^ 
running too strong to permit any other form ^ 
of boat to ^ out in safety. In the Lent Term, 
too, all the athletic contests, lK)th of the ^ 
school in general, such as the Mile and the 
StcejdechaBC, as well as of the various houses^ 
take place. 

It Ls in the summer schooltime that tli& 
marked distinction between “wetbobs” and 
“drylx)b8,” which ia one of the great pecu¬ 
liarities of Eton life, show's itself. Evcr 3 r 
I Eton boy who intends to do anytliing re¬ 
markable in the out-of-door line has to 
declare itimself absolutely one or the other, 
and stick to his decision throughout his 
career—the impossible boy, wlio succeeds in 
becoming Captain of the Boats and Captain of 
tlie Eleven at the same time, as well as gain¬ 
ing the Newcastle Scliolarship. not having 
as yet come into actual existence. Tlie in¬ 
tending “wetbob” h.IS first to “paB.s,”that 
is, to show evidence of his being able to swim, 
a certain distance in Eton “ form,” for which 
he j)re]>ares himself by a constant attendance- 
at one of the batliiug-placcs, either “ Cuckoo 
AVeir” or “Upj'er llojKi” if he is a Lower 
bov, or “Athens” if he is an Upper Imiv. 
After “passing” he is allowed to go on the 
river, when ho either pays a sum down for a 
“chance” of getting a boat whenever he 
may be in time at the Brocas, or else a< 
rather larger amount for a “ lock up,” in 
which latter aise he l>ecomes the sole leasee 
of a boat of hia ow n for the schooltime, and 
proceeds to try and keep his name before the 
autliorities by entering for the various races 
that take place from time to time. Whei» 
he gets into Fifth Form he can put dowm his 
name for the Boats, which lie continues to- 
do until he has been finally selected for ou& 
of tliem, after which it entirely depends on hi*^ 
further exertions how he gets on, “ choices’^ 
being made up at the end of every year ac¬ 
cording to merit, so that a rower speedily 
finds hU proper level. Of course tlie fiii^ 
object of every “wetbob’s” ambition is, or 
ought to be, to get into the Eight, and repre¬ 
sent the School at Henley. 

The one day of the year when the success¬ 
ful “ wetbob’^’ Is in all his glory is of course 
the Fourth of June, the anniversary of George- 
the Third’s birthday, when, although every 
Eton boy, even to the smallest, who possibly 
can, makes a point of “having his people 
down,” and feels himself somebody, yet it i» 
the members of the Boats who are iiia.sters of 
the day, the “drybobs” being practically 
nowhere. The speeches in Upiier School in 
the mornin" are tolerated, as well as the 
hand and cncket in Upper Club in the after¬ 
noon, as means of killing time ; but the great 
events of the day are six o’clock “alienee,” 
w here all the members of the Boats assemble, 
attired in their various uniforms, and at¬ 
tended by their admiring “ people,” and then 
the procession of boats up to Surly Hall, the 
feast on the bank there, and the Jrnalc of 
fireworks in the evening. There used to be 
a similar outbreak on Election Satiiiday, tlie 
last Saturday of the summer schooltime, but 
that has been abolished since 1S71. 

The career of a “drybob” may be sketched 
somewhat an follows. He logins by prac¬ 
tising at his house-net, and, if he is gootl 
enough, taking part in Lower l)oy^ matche.s 
l>layed against other houses. His first essay 
at a public career w’ould be to get piekeil 
up in “8ixj>enny,” the principal Lower lx)y 
club, the chief honour that lie sets before 
himself up to tills point lieing to get Ids 
“Sixpenny colours.” It may be menfioned 
here tliat at Eton tliere are no “ house 
colours” for cricket, and, indeoii, after a lK>y 
has got Ills “ Sixpenny ” he can win no other 
di.stinctive badge.s of this kind in the (rickt*t- 
licld until he is foi tuuato eneugh to get his 
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“Twenty.two,” Uio last step before j^ttinp 
into the Eleven and beinj? permitted to wear 
llannels. lletween “Sixpenny” and this, 
the final ffoal of a ‘*dr>*bob,” there are many 
MepA. An exceptionally brilliant performer 
in tlie cricket.field may find himself called 
almost immediately to the higher circles of 
“ Upper Club,” where he is put under strict 
tuteia^ with a view to maxing something 
out ^ him for the use of tlie mdiool; but 
the ordinary player has to wait patiently 
and work his way up slowly through the 
various clubs according to uis position in 
the school; such as “ Upper Sixpenny,” 
“ IvOwerClub,” and “ Middle Club.” “ Upper 
Club” consists solely of members 8upr>osed 
to be good enough to play for the Eleven 
or Twenty.two. 

If the “wetbob” has his day on the 
Fourth of Juno, so has the “ drybob ” his on 
the school match days, which occur about 


great advantages in that respect over 
other schools. The V'oluntcers, too, hold 
their annual inspection in the coarse of 
the same schocutime. The Volunteers, 
although in a very flourishing state, being 
sufliciently strong in numbers to form a bat. 
talion of tueraselves, are rather r^mrded as a 
secondary sort of recreation, and there are 
very few boys who atlopt this line as their 
sole amusement. Still, it must not be sujv 
posed that any of the memlierH of the corps 
are slack when they are actually in ser¬ 
vice, and Eton has always been to the fore 
in any field days in which her Volunteers 
have taken part with those of other schools, 
or even with other full-grown corps, not to 
speak of the numerous occasions on which they 
have succeeded in carrying off the Ashburton 
C'liallenge Shield from Wimbledon. Perhaps 
the real reason why there does not seem t(» 
be so much fervour expressed about the 


amongst UoUe^rs and Oppidans alike. The 
“Field colours^’ are the highest honour a foot¬ 
ball player can attain to. The cliief charac¬ 
teristics of the Eton game are the frequent 
“ bullies " and “ rouges ” that take place in 
it, making it perhaps a trifle monotonous to 
an outsider to look on at, but requiring great 
skill and strategy on the fart of the players to 
conduct its operations with success. It is 
not quite so rough us the Kugby game, ami 
a trifle more so Oian the Association game. 
Hut the fonn of football peculiar to Eton is 
the “Wall game,” the mysteries of which 
would take a week to explain, if indeed any 
one human being has ever yet mastered them 
all. It is played up against the wall dividing 
Upper Sixpenny from the Slough Hoad, and 
to the uninitiated it w'ould appear that the 
main object of the players is to push the wall 
down. A little closer examination, how- 
ever, will show that>’tliere is a ball in nse. 
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once every week in the snmmer; but most 
es|jecially on those occasions w*hen it falls to 
the lot of the Winchester match to be played 
at Eton. Eton being so near London, a 
great many people there are only too glad of 
an excuse to run down to spend the after¬ 
noon in a charming place like the playing- 
fields ; and then the young “ drybob,” oven 
if not representing tlie school himself, is quite 
ready with explanations concerning the acci¬ 
dents through which he is not doing so, and 
with profound criticisms on the merits of those 
who arc, and so becomes the centre of an 
mlmiring crowd, at any rate of his more im¬ 
mediate relatives. “Lord’s”—that is, the 
occasion of the Harrow match—is so much 
the common property of “ wetbohs ” and 
“dryljobs” alixe, almost the whole of the 
school going off up to Loudon for it, leaving 
behind them their conventional distinctions, 
that, with the exception of the Eleven them¬ 
selves, the “tail’’ of whom are kept on 
tenterhooks till the last moment as to who 
are really and finally going to get their flan¬ 
nels, neither party can feel itself particularly 
to the foreground in the eyes of the world. 

llathing of couree goes on throughout 
the ^ summer schooltime, the proximity of 
a river like the Thames affording Eton 


Volunteers as about the other outdoor occu- 
pations is simply that the former are a thing 
of the whole year round, while the latter 
are those of a season. 

The Michaelmas schooltime is entirely 
given up to football. The Collegers play by 
themselves, and every house has its field to 
itself, or else shores one with one or two 
others, according to its sire. “Aftertwelves” 
on whole school days and half holidays, as 
well as “after fours” on half holidays are the 
times set a|)art for the “ honse games,” every 
boy being supposed to play a certain numl»er 
of times a week. Each hnnsc has its sficcial 
“ colours," but only a select few even of the 
house eleven are allowed to wear them, the 
rest having to content themselves with caps 
of an ordinary colour, unless they should 
happen to be entitled to a distinctive cap in 
.sonic other hronclt of atliletics, such as one 
of the Iloats or Sixpenny. Eton, it will thns 
l»e seen, is much more jealous in her distri¬ 
bution of “ colours ” than most other public ' 
schools. I 

There are both a Lower Boy and a Honse 
Cup, which are played for dating this school- ' 
time, and besides these many foreign matches j 
take place in the “ Field,” the represent- | 
atives of the school being chosen from 


and that the game consists chiefly of kick¬ 
ing the ball out of bounds, then forming 
down in “a bully "against the wall, then kick¬ 
ing out again, and so on ; but very few hare 
ever attained to any further success in their 
inquiries. The origin of the game even is 
lost in the mists oi antiquity; it is indeetl 
not certain whether the game was invented 
because the wall was there, or rice verod. 
The Collegers are the chief players at the 
Wall, and every year on St. Andrew’s Day a 
match takes place between Collegers and 
Oiqiidans, which usually results in a draw, 
though when it does not, for the reason 
above specified, victory is generally declared 
by thnne who profess to understan<l the game 
to be for the Collegers. There are tiiree 
kinds of “ Wall colours,” “ Oppidan,” “ ('ol- 
lege,” and “ Mixed,” the latter cieing gmntol 
to some of those who represent the school 
in matches when any foreign team does 
happen to venture to attempt to play against 
them. 

Rackets, like Volunteering, forms an occu¬ 
pation that goes on all the vear round, but is 
not very general amongst tlie Iio>*s, partly on 
account of the limite«l nccommcMlation, ami 
»artly on account of the expense. Eton, 
lowever, has been by no means bcliindhand 






























in tliis line also, as her exploits at Prince’s 
<luring the last few years will amply testify. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
there is any dearth of more intellectual 
recreations at Eton. The Boys’ Library has 
already been noticed, where a boy of a 
studious turn of mind will find an ample 
store of books suited to any private tastes 
tliat he may choose to develop, and a great 
inanv of tlie houses have private libraries 
of their own. There is also a very good 
Natural History Museum in the old Xlathe* 
matical Schools that he is at liberty to visit, 
and of recent years a Botanical and a Geo¬ 
logical Society liave been formed, which he 
can ^oin if he chooses. Besides these, he 
will in all probability have an opportunity 
•of displaying his rhetorical iKiwers wlien he 
gets into the higher parts of the school by 
joining his House Debating Society, there 
being one now established at most of the 
Houses. The School Del>ating Society, or 
“ Pop,” as it is generally called, is only for 
the select few, an<l i>erhap8 partakes more of 
the nature of a social duo than of a genuine 
<lebating society. The Literary Society is 
for the discussion of literary and other 
kindred subjects, and membership for the 


I N 1881 an expedition was sent to Lady 
Franklin Bav, under the command of 
Lieutenant Greely, of the United States 
Army, having under him two aub-lieutenants, 
one doctor, and twenty men. They were to 
build a hut and observatories, and to 
spend two printers at the station, returning in 
the third year by boat to Littleton Island, 
where they were to bo met by a steamer, 
•or at least to find a good store of provisions ; 
and each year a steamer was to be sent to 
them to Lady Franklin Bay, if it was found 
jKisaible to get through the ice. 

This was one of a great many polar expe- 
<lition8 which had l^een arranged by several 
nations of Europe and America to take place 
simultaneously, in order to make scientific 
^observations with regard to the tides, terres¬ 
trial magnetism, meteorology, and other 
things which can be studieu to greater ad- 
vantoge near to the geographical pole and to 
the magnetic pole, for the two polos do not 
correspond, the magnetic pole being about 
20° from the ^ograMical. 

Lady Franklin Jiay is situated to the 
north-east of Grinnell Land, which is sepa¬ 
rated from Greenland by Robeson Channel, 
and it was in this bay that the Discovery 
wintered in 1875-6, in the Nares Expedition, 
and on the coast of Grinnell Land they dis¬ 
covered a large seam of very good coal. It 
was near this coal seam that Lieutenant 
Greely built his hut and his observatories, 
and set himself to work to follow out the 
orders he ha<l received. On his way out he 
had procured from Greenland some dogs for 
sledging and two Esquimaux, and had also 
taken os much food and clothing, and as 
many scientific instniments, as the small 
sum placed at his disposal M ould allow. 

They reached Lady P'ranklin Bay on 
August nth, 1881, and had to hasten as 
much a.s possible to get their house in order j 
l)efoie tlie long Arcliw nigltt commenced. 
The Proteus, the vessel whidi conveyed them 
to their devstination, was quickly unloaded 
and relumed soutlnvards, and so the gallant 
adventurers ■were left to their work amidst 
frost, darkness, and solitude j but they were 
clieered ujK>n first landing by the sight of 
ten musk oxen, a flock of eider ducks, and 
countless Arctic jwppics. 

They succeeded in killing the musk oxen, 
which added considerably to their stt»ck of j 
food, as they averaged 360 lb. of dressed [ 
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most part depends on a high position in the 
school. A boy of musical tastes can join the 
Musical Society from the very first, and 
perhaps may be selected to perform at one of 
the school concerts held twice a year in 
College Hall. 

Eton, unfortunate^, cannot Ije said to 
rejoice in any very high-class literary organ 
of ifB own, in which the wonld-l)e poet or 
essayist mav display his talents. The 
“ Chronicle ” is issued fortnightly through¬ 
out the school year, but it is cniefly com¬ 
posed of items of school news, most of which 
nave been already knowm for some time to 
its readers among present Etonians. Still, it 
serves its purpose very well, and is eagerly 
looked for oy many past Etonians who desire 
news of their old school. Very little of the 
really literary element is to be found in it, 
hoM’over, except an occMional article on some 
of the current topics of the day, or iierliaps a 
poetical “prophecy ” as to the result of some 
race shortly to come off. Several attempts 
have been made from time to lime to start a 
re.ally literary paper, but somehow they liave 
ahvays failed after the first outburst, and 
tlie days of Canning and the “ Etonian ” are 
still looked back to by the j^essimists as days [ 


never likely to recur. It is to bo hoped, 
however, tliat such is not to be the ciusc; 
even these abortive efforts seem to point tu 
the contrary; and maybe now that the 
general movement is so strongly in favour 
of a OTeater intellectual development, we may 
see Eton again coming to the fore witli her 
literature as w’ell as with everything else. 
Odd times at Eton might very well be 
filled up with excursions to the various 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood, but 
somehow' to do so is not the fashion, and 
though spending a cold afternoon with ones 
hands in one’s pockets looking on at a foot¬ 
ball match is considered a legitimate form of 
exercise, a good walk into the country to 
Burnham Beeches or some place of that sort 
is generally looked on as “ loafing.” Perhaps, 
however, the fact of tiiese places being so 
easily got at may have Bomething to do with 
their being so rarely visited. The concocter of 
this pai)er is guiltily conscious that though 
he was seven years at Eton, he never saw 
the State Apartments in Windsor Ca.stle till 
file day he left, and even then he would pro¬ 
bably not have done so had he and his com¬ 
panion nut missed their train ! 

(To be eontinuei.) 


THE LATEST ARCTIC HEROES. 

By a. ■\y. Buckland. 

meat each. They found that the peculiar 
musky flavour of tne meat could be prevented 
by skinning and preparing tlie animal as 
soon as killed ; and of course the Arctic 
climate acts as a natural refrigerator, so that 
there is no fear of meat being spoilt by 
keeping. The real difficulty is to keep it 
from hungry dogs, ■wolves, and foxes; and 
the latter succeetled in nicking tho bones of 
several musk oxen wbicii had been hung up 
on a stand, as was supposed, out of tlieir 
reach. It is not pleasaift to find the larder 
robbed and only tlie Ixmes left, esj^cially 
when it Ls not possible to restock it; out tho 
first winter they were at Fort Conger (wdiich 
was the name they gave to their Arctic 
home) they were well supplied ■with provi¬ 
sions, and what w'itli tinned meats, fruits, 
and vegetables, and plenty of musk-ox beef, 
and occasionally hares and ptarmigan, they 
fared quite sumptuously. 

Fort Conger was what we should call a 
wooden shanty, 60 feet by 17 feet; it was 
built with double walls of half-inch boards, 
having an air space between, and all the 
cracks were covered with tar-paper to ex¬ 
clude draughts. This tar-pa|>er was used to 
cover the outside, both roof and walls, and 
the ice and snow was also piled up round it 
so as to form a wall which kept out the 
external cold. The house was divided into 
three rooms, with a stove in each, and a bath¬ 
room close to the cooking range to keep the 
water from freezing. Some of the scientific 
instruments were in the house, and some in a 
separate building not far off. 

Those who have reatl anj'thing about 
Arctic travels will know how necessary it is 
to cover every part of the liody with very 
warm clothing to avoid frost-bites, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Greely’s party wore double suits of 
■woollen in preference to skin clothing, as they 
found the latter, ■when saturated writb perspi¬ 
ration from hard work, was apt to freeze 
stifl'and then had to be thawed by tlie heat 
of the body, a very uncomfortable process, 
whilst in the woollen clothes the frozen per¬ 
spiration could bo brushed off like snow. 
Then if they chanced to get a frost-bite they 
found it ■would not do to rub the part witJi 
snow, as is always recommended, for the 
snow in these high latitudes is alw'ays frozen 
so hard that it acts like sand, and mbs the 
skin ofl'. The only remedy is to thaw the part 
afi'ected by holding tho warm hand over it. 


The chief cause of frost-bite was getting 
the feet wet from breaking through young 
ICC, whicli is sometimes concealed by a thiii 
coating of snow', and this young ice rendei^i 
sledgiu" difficult and dangerous, so that for 
inland journeys during the summer, a cart 
was found more convenient. 

In order to keep wanu w'hen indoors slop¬ 
ing-hags arc used. These are made of skins, 
and have a flap to pull down over the head, 
and are large enough to hold tw'o or three 
men; and.in these Wgs a considerable por¬ 
tion of time is spent, for after a long journoy 
the men are glad to creep into their sfeeping- 
ba^s for rest and w’arintn whilst their food is 
being prepared, the men taking it by turns 
to act as cook, for nothing can be eaten un¬ 
cooked because everything is frozen hard, 
and not even a drop of water can be had till 
ice can l>e cut and melted. 

Sledging, w hich is of course the chief mode 
of progression in the Arctic regions, has to 
be conducted ■with great skill, and a certain 
w’eight assigned to each man or dog employed 
in hauling the sledge. Greely’s dom w'ere 
able to drag 1051b. each, but cculd only 
travel six miles an hour with a light load, 
and not more than half that distance "with a 
heavy one ; and ■w'hen the sledge happens to 
cut through the crust of thin ice, the dogs w i! I 
sit doivn and complacently watch the men 
whilst they lift the sledge and put it on firm 
ice. The average w’eignt draw'n by each man 
is 182 lb., and the work is very heavy, for 
often tliej' have to double over the ground to 
avoid great hummocks or hills of ice, or cracks 
w'hich are impassable, so that two or more 
miles have to he travelled for every one 
made. 

The mode adopted in sledging is to send a 
party in advance to make depots or caches of 
provisions, and to take with them a support¬ 
ing party, so as to enable the party which is 
to make the long journey to take a full supply 
of prori.sions. But even with tliis help they 
cannot carry enough for men and dogs to last 
longer than a certain time, and Lieutenant 
Lockwood, who conducted a party to the 
farthest point north yet reached, had to fast 
for .sixteen and even nineteen hours, in order 
to make his provisions la.st out, and tlio dogs 
were so hun|^y that they ate everything they 
could seize, even to some of tne tliormo- 
meters ! 

Then, too, these sledge journeys have to 
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over the frozen sea for luindro<ls of miles, and ] 
sometimes the ice cracks suddenly, and carries 
tlie party off >nth it. Tliia was the case with 
the crew of the Polam in 1872, who were 
sepanvted from the ship w hilst landing stoi-es, 
arui drifted off for a hundred and ninety-sis 
eiulity-lliroQ of which were without the 
sun, and were picked up at last off tlie coast 
of Uihrador, having drifted southwanls tif- 
teou hundred miles ; hut they had provisions 
with them, and so escaped death. 

Lioutuuant L<H*kwooa was nearly meeting 
with a similar fate on attempting a second 
jrmmcy to the north of Greeulaud in 1883, 
when the ice gave waj- and waa carrying 
them olF northwards, and it was only w’itu 
great difficulty they clambered on to anotlier 
tloe])erg, and so got to land ; and in the same 
year, when commencing the return journey 
which ended ho disastronslv, Greely’a wlndo 
party were drif^d off on a rfoeberg ^or thirty 
iluys, and were in great danger of being 
cruahed by a larger berg liearing dow'n hi>OH 
them, and causing the one they were on to 
crack under their very feet, but at last they 
Hucc.ee<led in getting on a larger and firmer 
berg, and thence to land. 

Lieutenant Lockwood discovered mnny 
caijes, fiords, mountains, and islands on the 
north roast of Greenland, and saw land which 
he could not attempt to reach, bo returned to 
Port Conger, hoj)iiig to make further dis¬ 
coveries in 1883, but on attempting it found 
it impossible, bocanso the ice had become 
broken up, and there were great lanes ef 
water which he could not cross, and in trying 
to do so was nearly carried off as we iiave 
said ; he therefore took his sledge party across 
Griunell l^and, and mappcil out a great deal 
of that unknown country, consisting of great 
mountains covere*! with gigantic glaciers, 
frozen lakes, and deep lionU ; but in the in¬ 
terior Lieutenant Grcely found a large lake 
with an open river, ami round it a fertile 
tract of land covered with sa.xifrage, dryas, 
grass, and willows; and although the willows 
are only little creeping i»lauts about a foot 
and a half in length, they help to feed a large 
number of musk oxen and hares, which seem 
to live on these and the otiier plants all the 
year round. 

The musk oxen scrape away the snow with 
their hoofs and horns, and the hares burrow 
down to find their food. The men secured 
some musk-ox calves which were very queer¬ 
looking little animals, and soon became tame, 
but in the spring they began to be sickly, 
so they killea one, ana thought to turn the 
other two out among their kindred ; but on 
taking them oft* by sledge, one died, perhaps 
of fright, and the otlier would not be left, but 
followed the sledge, so they had to take it 
back again, and that too died. The foxes live 
cluetly upon the lemmings, whicli are very 
numerous, and they arc quite os cunning as 
the sly Euro}>ean itcynards wliicli have been 
hunted from time iinmomorial, for they will 
not touch j)oUoned meat, and have been 
known to burrow up to a spring gun, let it 
oft’, and then carry off the ^it. Bears do 
not appear to bo very numerous so far north, 
but many wolves were seen at Fort Conger, 
and Hies, butterflies, and liumblc-bcos were 


abundant, as well as many birds, but chiefly 
ptarmigan, which in their white coats can 
scarcely be sedn on the snow; tlioy, however, 
ciiange their coats in summer, but the hares 
remain wliite all the year round. 

There are no natives now living so far 
noitli, but Lieutenant Greely found houses 
and encampments where tribes of Esquimaux 
had formerly lived, but what luis become of 
them is not known; he also found fossil 
trees, and many other things which prove 
that at some lime, many thousand years 
ago, these frozen regions M'ere much wanner 
th^an tiiey are now—warmer even than Eng¬ 
land—for fossil plants are found like those 
now growing in tlie south of France or Italy. 
Men of science are not quite agreed as to the 
cause of this change of climate, and probably 
many things combined to produce the effect; 
but when we read of this dreary laud without 
sun for four months, ami so dark when there 
is no moon that you cannot read your watcii 
at noon, it seems hardly )> 08 ail)le to Ijelievc 
that it Avasonce covered witli tropical plants, 
and that corals once lived in the frozen seas, 
yet so it was. 

After two years spent at Fort Conger, 
making scientific observations daily, and fre- 
qneut journeys of exploration^ Lieutenant 
Greely, not having Ixien relieved by the pro¬ 
mised vessels, prcpai-ed to return southwards 
according to oruors; but the season was not 
propitious, the steam launch got nipped by 
the ice and ha«l to bo ahnndone<l, and the 
whole I'arty were drifted off for thirty clays 
on a flr>el>erg in great- jieril, till at last they 
succeeded in landing near Cape Sabine, and 
here they had to winter, with scanty provi- 
sions and very poor shelter from the intense 
cold, which was often below freezing mercury. 

How they managed to live during the four 
montlLs of darkness seems maneilous, for 
they had to cook and melt ice for drinking 
entirely by a aiiirit lamp, and tliat was their 
only heating apparatus, and one lani]) was 
all tliey could aflbrd to keep burning for 
light. No wonder they began to sicken and 
die; neverthelesH, these brave men kept up 
their spirits, hojiing that when the sun 
retiimeu they might be enabled to cross to 
Littleton Island, where they expected to find 
stores of food and jierhaps a vessel to convey 
them home. But, alas ! their holies were 
vain ; w'hen at length the sun reappeared, 
they found instead of firm ice, great lanes of 
water impossible to cross; tlieir provisions 
wore nearly exhausted and no further sup¬ 
plies were forthcoming. They found a record 
that one vessel sent to them had been 
wrecked, whilst the other had returned with¬ 
out leaving stores as promised. Game was 
not attainable, except a few foxes, and later 
a bear, which probably saved tliera from 
absolute starvation ; but they were gradually 
reduced to a few ounces of food a day, and 
that consisted of shrimps, saxifrage, and 
lichens, collected with much labour, and at 
length even the shrimps failed, and they had 
to eat their seal-akin clothing, Ixmts, and 
sleeping-bt^, which were issued to them un¬ 
cooked, to l)e toasted or stewed with lichens 
os they preferred. 

One by one they died of starvation and of 


scurvy, and one man had to bo shot for 
stealing the fo<jd of his dying coinradcs. 
Lockwood, the intrepid discoverer; Uice, tlio 
photographer, and many other bravo fellows 
U 0 canie delirions and 8 uccurul>ed to iheir fata 
l^ithout a murmur, yet tlie others struggled 
on, helping each other to the best of their 
power, till of the wlude numlH^r only seven, 
remained, and they wero so weak that at 
last they lay in Ihoir Hloej)mg-l)ag» waiting 
for death, liaviiig eaten iioUiiiig for forty 
hours but a morsel of raw se 4 il-skin, when 
suddenly they were discovured by one of iho 
search vesfr^ols, and rescued from the very 
brink of tlie grave. 

Among the few survivors was one i>oor 
fellow who had lost lioth hands and feet troiu 
fvoet-bitea, but who had lioen carefully 
tended, w’aited uptju, and fed with double 
rations for inontlis by his starving coiiira«les, 
but ho died soon after his rescue from 
secondary amputation, which had become 
needful. 

Amidst all their sufferings, these bravo 
fellows did not neglect the work which hatl 
been ussignotl to lliem, but continued their 
scientific observations oven to within a few 
hours of their rescue, and it is even recorded 
that they spared a small quantity of their 
sorely needed alcohol to preserve some 
curious specimens of Medu 8 a 5 found. Such 
men are surely worthy of all honour. 

When they quitted Fort Conger they were 
obliged to leivve their dogs behind them, hut 
they ojKjned several barrels of provisions for 
tliera, and it will bo interesting to know the 
fate of theBe useful animals. Frolmbly they 
will at first kill and devour tlie woakeet, and 
then the strongest will follow the example 
of tlie foxes ana wolves, and learn to burrow 
for lemmings, or hunt down musk oxen, and 
BO become a colony of wild dogs to I>o caught 
and lamed by successive Arctic explorers. 

It is strange to find men on the verge of 
starvation interesting themselves in sclentilie 
pUTsuite and giving their minds to liistory, 
geography, and statistics ; yet this was con¬ 
stantly the case with Lieutenant Greely a 
party; they would lUteu for hours to dis¬ 
courses about the state of tra<le, or I lie pro¬ 
ductions of different Slates of the Union, and 
talk of the feasts they liad enjoyed, and what 
(hey should like to eat when they got back, 
at a time when the greatest treat tlioir 
commander could mve them was a jon q/* a 
consisting of nard bread, misins, milk, 
and seal-blubL>er flavoured with lemon pecU 
and even this questionable luxury lasted but 
a short time, and they came to fancy a 
horrible stew of licliens fiavourod with Lbe^ 
entrails of a fo.x, the most exquisite of delica¬ 
cies. Yet in the midst of all this misery 
they did not lose courage, and continued to- 
ho{)o, at the same time going out daily to hunt 
for food and water; meanwhile they never 
neglected their religious duties, and even on 
the morning of their rescue, when dying 
of hunger, Lieutenaut Greelv made a last 
effort to read portions of (ho Psalms, and so 
great was the moral courage of the men that 
they were able to face death iininoveil, 
altiiough he came to them indeed as tlie King 
of Terrors. 


A PAPER BIRD AND A PAPER BOAT. 

T ake a sheet of note pa|v>r and fold np i sliown in Fig. 3, creasing only as far as a, h. • work the wings in the way shown in our 

one of the comers until the adjoining j Halve the paper and fold in the shaded part ' large illustration, l>y moring m and n. Yon 

e^lges coincide. Cut along the line wliere so as to join rig. 4 Then fold in (he other ' then liave the mechanical birtl of the daj^anc^o 
uie thin! edge lies on the shoot, and yon two sidca, and twisting the paper half round, jugglers. 

iiave thus a i)orfect square with the diagonal you will have the Bhai>o given in Fig. r>, wlion | One of the be.st of the paper Ixiats U nmdck 
marked. Fold the other opposite corners j the c shows the centre similarly maikeil in 4. in a Bomevrhat similar manner. Take a 
together so a-s to prfMltico the other diagonal. Now turn the paper upside dowm, and fold square of paper and crease it .ho .as to get 
and then fold the sides on to each other, and t I'ack the ]>oiut.s a.s shown in Fig. 0. Then the diagonals, and cmiscqucntly the ccnti •. 
pr<>duoo tiie folds sliown in Fig. 1. Now' at j fold the iwinfsall hack as in Fig. 7, and then To the centre fold up the corners, and pro- 

wich dia^mal fold over the [wipcr ns shown j pulling out d and f get Fig. 8. I»cnd down duco a mucli pmaller square of doiihlo 

in rig. 2 , and produce the four-rayed star the point d so as to serve for a head, and ne.ss with tlie I’uld.s along the outside edge-^,. 
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Fold up one of these edges to the centre so 
as to reduce the square to an oblong, and 
thou turn the paper round and fold up to it 
tlic opposite edge. You thus have an ob¬ 
long twice as long as it is broad. Fold this 
in the centre so as to bring the two sides 
hack to back, and make the figure again 
square. Down the centre of the square you 
will have the paper open, and along the top 
will be the main fold; turn the bottom edge 
of tlie paper up to the main fold and do the 
same with the other half. Then pull out the 
comera in the folds till they form a double 
lK>at. Crease them into shajie and then open 
them. Against the central diWsion you will 
find a pointed piece of single sheet paper. 
Pull this oat and with it pull up the inner 
skin of your double boat. Do the same with 
the other boat. Then fold down the points 
where the creases come and you will have 
two squares. Fold down the top half in each 
case, and pulling the transformed boats apart, 
you will find you have ma<le a lx)x or tray. 

Against two of the sides you will find a 
corner of single sheet paper. 15end down the 
upper edge to the lower edge of the siiles 
where these pieces are, letting tlie fold bulge 
inwards to the box. Then press up the 
bottom of the bo-x and flatten your paper, 
■which slioiild look like a buckle wifli tlie 
points of the two free pieccfj showing in the 



centre. Fold j-onr buckle inward."! bo aa to curve up until you have a very fair reproseu- 
i leave the points outside, and then pull the tation of a barge, which will hold together 

' T 


lower edges of the pajier apart. You wdll and keep out Tcater much better than paper 
^ And they will slip out easily aud gradually boats built in the ordinary way. 



The Late Bishop Hannincjtox’s 
Encounter with Lions. 

An interesting narrative of an encounter 
which the late Bishop Hannington had with 
lions has been contributed to a magazine by 
the Her. E. C. Dawson, of Edinburgh, a 
college friend of the late Bishop. The ■WTiter 
refers to Bishop Hannington’s ascendency 
over men and to his great personal conriige. 
“Danger,” he proceeds, “oflbred a positive 
attraction to him. Those who knew him 
well will not regard as at all impossible, or 
even unlikely, that extraordinary lion story 
which ho nsed to narrate to those who 
■would listen without incredulity. On his 
first missionary journey to Central Africa, 
after one of his many severe attacks of fever, 
being convalescent, ho thought to take a 
short stroll and collect some botanical speci¬ 
mens. At about a mile from camp he saw 
some animal moving through the dense 
mimosa scrub, and firing, killed it. His' 
prey proved to be a largo lion s cub. Tlie 
gun-bearer seeing this, fled with every sign 
of terror, and shouted to him to do the same. 
It was time indeed to do so. The cries of 
* Jlun, bwaua, nui 1 * wore accentuated by a 
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double roar, and, looking rouna, Hannington 
saw the bereaved parents, a fine lion and 
lioness, coming towards him with long, 
bounding leaps over the scrub. An ordinary 
man encountering lions for tbo first time 
would probably have lost all presence of 
mind, and, turning to run, have been 
inevitably destroyed. He deliberately faced 
round upon bis enemy. The enraged lions 
were distant but a few paces, but they 
suddenly checked, and both stood as though 
transfixed,gazinguponhim. So they remained 
for some time, till Hannington, placing one 
foot behind the other, and still keeping his 
eyes fixed upon the yellow orbs before him, 
gradually increased his distance, and having 
placed about a hundred yards between him¬ 
self and the monsters, quietly walked away. 
He afterwards returned and secured the cub. ” 


“ Let your Light so Shine.” 

The -well-known and greatly honoured 
Rev. John Angell James, while delivering a 
lecture, once spoke of himself thus : “ If the 
present lecturer has a right to consider him¬ 
self a real Christian—if he has been of any 
service to his fellow-creatures, and has 


attained to any usefulness in the Church of 
Chiiat—he ow'es it, in the way of means and 
instrumentality, to the sight of a companion,, 
who 8lej)t in the same room with him, bend¬ 
ing his knees in prayer on retiring to rest. 
That scene, so unostentatious and yet so- 
unconcealed, roused my slumbering con¬ 
science, and sent an arrow to my heart; for 
though I had been religiously educated, I had 
restrained prayer and cast off the fear of God. 
My conversion to God follow’ed, and soon 
after my entrance upon college studies for the 
work of the ministry. Nearly half a century 
has rolled away since then, with all its multi¬ 
tudinous events ; but that little chamber, that 
humble couch, that praying youth, are still pre 
sent to my imagination, and will never be for¬ 
gotten even amid.st the splendour of heaven 
and through the ages of eternity.” 

That room-mate was letting his light shine 
so as to lead his companion in a heavenly 
way whereiu ho also became a burning aud 
shining light to help a great multitude of his 
fellow-travellers reach the abode of those 
whose names “are written in the Lamb’s- 
Book of IJfe.” Many boy.s never in this world 
know tlie good tliey do by the outcome of 
their unconscious influence. 
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ORCHIDS, AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 

By the Author op 

"A Pond in Surrey," ‘'A Potnance of an English Lane," etc., etc 


PART II. 




Cycnoches v«ntrIcosum. 

O UR largest cnt ia tliat of the ^^exi^.an Rwan* 
llower, Cycuodica vcntricoHum, of which a 
very queer «t«ry ir told. An orchid unlike 
it in c«)lour, form, and was discovered, 

and thought to l>e a great treasure. It 
reacheil us under the name of C. e<jfrtonia- 
num; when it bloomed again tho llowers 
were the same as tho«*e of C. vcntricosum ! 
Thinking it luul Romeliow been changed at 
tmrse, another s]>cei»nen wa.s sent over, and 
again it boro the wrong tlowew ! The dis¬ 


coverer was indignant; and the third time, 
having made sure lie had got tho right plant, 
he hronglit it hero himself, never leaving it 
out of Ins sight. An.xiously was its blooming 
waited for. It came, and lo,'the swan-flowers 1 
Here was a mystery indeed, which, however, 
was soon solved, for by the side of the 
flowers of C. vcniricuaum the same sca]>e very 
quietly produced another raceme of twenty- 
eight flowers of C. egertonianum. It was the 
same jilant, and the llowers were merely of 
dillerent sexes ! 

At one time nearly all the tree orchids 
were ascribed to tlie idumean genus of Kpi- 
ilatdrum. To this genus three hundred 
sjKicies still belong. Of one of these, E. 
poU/authus, we gave a sjiccimen in the snrav 
at the back of the circle. Most of the Kpi- 
dendrums have small fragrant flowers, some 
of them ]>eing very <lingj', hut a few’ produce 
Ixdd striking blooms, and the genus is com¬ 
mon in our orchid houses. It does not retpiire 
much attention. In the circle on the right- 
hand side of the block is a Rjuicimen of 
Oncidiain iigrum. This s|>ecies flowers 
during autumn and winter, and instances 
liave been known of one 8])ike licaring over 
fifty bliKims at once, remaining in j)ermction 
for six weeks at a time. The blooms are an 
inch and a half across, and of a l)eautiful 
brown colour striped with gohlen yellow’. 

iMndrobium is a gorgeous genus of East 
Indian orchids. D. Jiiuorhitian, given liere- 
I with, is of rich orange colour with a golden 
I moKsliko fringe. It is a good pot plant, 
taking a soil of j^eat and moss in equal parts, 

• but most of tlie Dendrobes grow on tree.s, as 
tlieir nano imports. In grecnhou.scs the 
! bulbs arc fastened to a wooden branch with 
j a piece of copi>er wire, a little Hpliagnum 
I moss being used as a cushion. D, hillii 
has been Knowm to yiehl forty thousand 
j fiower^i in hloom at once! Z>. dcvonUimnn 
is one of the finest—and thirstiest—its flowers 
being waxy white, tinged witli pink and 


tippe<l with magenta. Some of 
the Dendrolies have a very eccen¬ 
tric api>€aranco. D. cucnvierinuiH 
has leaves like young cucuml)ers. 
D. cra^sinodc ho-s its stem covered 
with knolis, and D. tetragonum 
hits its ])seudo bulbs quite s(|uarc. 
In our cut the lieard of D. Jim- 
ftrial itm is well .showm. One 
orchid, an Australian, Calochiltis 
rampestris, has a still more Rtrik- 
ing fringe, the lalielliim lieiiig bo 
shredded that it curls and ItxikB 
exactly like a blue and pink 
o-strich feather. 

In Coryanthes sper.iosa w'C have 
another strange fimirc. The nec¬ 
tary [M)urs forth abundance of al¬ 
most pure water, as much os an 
ounce to eacli bloom. Tins drips 
into a bucket formed by tho dis¬ 
tal imrt of the labclluni. When 
tlie Inickel Ls full to overflowing 
it escaiies by the 8i>out which is 
overarched i)y the end of the 
column lieariiig tlie stigma and 
iKiIlen masses. The bees arrive, and begin 
to quarrel on tlio edge of the bucket. At 
length one knocks the other into tho water, 
who takes liis drink and proceeds to crawl 
<mt. Up the sides lie cannot get; they are 
too smooth for him. So lie has to crawl along 
up the R|K>ut, wlicre lie duly dusta himselt 
with ])olIen. Bather enjoying the fun, lie 
I jtnx’eeds to another flower, where ho has 
' another ducking and another drink, and as 
he creeps up the tulie du.sts oft' tho pollen 
on to the stigma, and takes in a fresh cargo 
for the next bloom he visit.s. 

I Allied to these Uoryantliesaro the CataactR, 

, which arc still more* playful with tlicir wel¬ 
come pollen carriers. They have no nectary’ 


Coryanthes speciota. 

to s]>cak of, hut rejoice in a great pointed 
rostcllum ending in a couple of norns, the left 
projecting over tlie labcllum. The insect 


J 
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Cypripedlum barbatum. 


arrives, and be^dns to gnaw 
at the labelluiii. The int?taiit 
his bead or Nving touches the 
j>n»jectinghom, the jMdliniurn 
springs out of its socket witli 
a relx)und that throws the 
wh<»le base several feet for¬ 
ward—at least it does when 
notiling is in the way. The 
chances are, however, that tlie 
unhappy insect l>ars the roa<l 
and receives the polliniuni 
disk smack on his head, where 
it immediately glues itself 
rea«ly for a voyage to another 
bloom. 

One of the Iwst decorative 
orchids is Caitleifa, so called 
after Cattley, of Barnet, witli 
whom it first llowered in Eng¬ 
land in 1824. In the great 
size of its flowers, the richness 
of its colouring, and the length 
of time it remains in bloom, 
it is as yet unrivalled. Of 
the genus we give two illnstrations— C. ritrina 
and C. (riajia. The Cattleyas are natives of 
America, Imng on branches of trees and faces 
of rocks from five to fifteen feet from the 
ground. Attached to a block of woo<l with 
the sphagnum cushion they do well. Many 
of them make themselves quite at home in 
pots, the soil being a mixture of good fibrous, 
gritless peat, chopped living sphagnum— 
sphagnum, by the way, is merely the liog 
moss—and clean, sharp silver-sand. Tlie 
plants should be seated on the cone, and not 
buried at all. They require a lot of water, 
but none must make a lo<Igment on the scales, 
80 it is best not to use tlie syringe. Once or 
twice a week the plants should be jilunwd 
into a tub of water to keep them in jicrfect 
health. The moister and airier the atiiio- 
aphere the more luxuriantly will they grow— 
and some of them do ctow, and give gorgeous 
purple and golden blossoms eight inches 
across f 

' C. citriua will only grow on its head in tlie 
manner shown, and does not object to a tepid 
plunge-bath three times a day. Its flowers 
are bright yellow, daffodil size, thick and 
fragrant and lasting. It makes itself quite at 
home in an ordinary fernery or Wardian case, 
if provided with due allowance of mo.Hs, round 
which a littlemonldwill generallvacoumulate. 
Cattlcya citrina is not as easily pronounce¬ 
able as might Ije, but the name of tliis orchid 
in its native wilds puts the Ixitanical com¬ 
bination completely into the shade. Imagine 
tlie delight of the proud grower of cor)l orciiids 
at exhibiting his gorgeous crop of Corticoat- 
zoatecoxochitU ! Another of these Corticoats 
is the pale rose C. maximay a splendidly 
hardy fellow, who seems to stand any amount 
of draught*, gaseous and fluid. C. friana is 
R more sensitive meml)er of the family, with 
deep rose sepals and petals, and purple lolie. 
If tlio temperature is allowed to drop below 
00’ in tlie winter, when friana is in full glory, 


Oendrobium ftmbriatum. 


the only thing to do is to ]»iit him into hos¬ 
pital, lor ho bCciiiB to talie it as a mortal 
affront — “.spretacqne injuria formfp,” in fact. 

Anotlier of our illustrations is an example 
of Cypripedium. This is the cheai>est genus 
to buy, and the easiest perhaps to cultivate. 
One of the 8i»ecies (C. ccnccolus) is a Britisher, 


and when found in the woodlands can be 
j taken honie and grown freely. The most 
suitable soil is one of two parts of peat and 
one each of chopped moss, thoroughly de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould, and shaiq) silver-sand. 
Even friable loam, or peat loam and div 
cowdung, will suit most of the jdants, hut it 
is essential that the drainage lie good. All 
orchids require much water, hut the water 
must never be allow’ed to remain .stagnant. 

C. calccolas, our lady-sHpper, can be grown 
out of doors, and makes a showy border plant 
' witli its gay two-inch blooms. It does Best, 

) however, in a fernery, and with it can lie 
i grown the Mexican pelican flower C, irapea- 
n?/7n, whose flowers are double its size. C. 
barbatum, given lierein, is a Java 8i>ec.ies of 
some delicacy, but C. insigne is a fine w’liite- 
and-yellow bloomer, with flowers five inches^ 
broad, and it is quite as liardy as the 
pelican. C. pai'i^hii is a delicate 8i>ecie.s 
from Bnrmah. It is sometimes known as 
the “ elephant-crushed lady-Blipi>er,” an<l 
the story of its name is interesting, ow ing to 
the light it throws on the ways in wliich 
orchids are obtained for our cultivation. 
Tho Bcv. Mr. Parish, of Moulmein, an en- 
tliusiastic and successful collector, was jour¬ 
neying^ through the jungle with an elephant 
lo^ed with orchids—Vandas, p6rha])K, liia- 
la>nop8id8, Aerides, Dendrobes, and what 
not—when siuhlenly the animal got ill-tem- 
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]>ored, threw off his load, and danced upon of Cheapside, or Stevens, of King St, Covent 
It. So complete was the deatrnction that only Garden. A new life will dawn upon them na 
one plant escaped unhurt to bloom in Britain, they gaze on the wondrous wealth from a new 


The player of the MTiife forces was mnch 
pleased with the mate, and said that if it had 
been his turn to play he would have given 
mate in six (6) moves. 

The solutions for both players will be pub¬ 
lished. 


Ciiuoro Piano, 

The Italian Opetnnrf. 

I.ately played l)etween J, S. and S. S. 
(White), consulting togetlier, against H. M. 
(Black). 

WHITE. IlLACK. 

1. P—K4 r-K4 

2. Kt- KBS Ki -QB3 

3. H—B4 B—B4 

4. P -Q 3 P-Q3(a) 

A Kt~Kf o Kt—R3 

0. Q,“-B 3 (6) ('astles 

7. P-B3 K -Usq. 

8 . P—K R 4 (r) P—B 4 (e) 

9. K Bsq. id) PxP 

10. QxP B—B4 

11. Q—K2 <i-B3 

12. Kt—B 3 (/) P- -K 5 

13. PxP BxK P 

14. B—K 3(<7) R—K sq. 

li>. Kt—K 2 B X Kt 

10 . KtxB Kt—KKt5 

17. f'astlcs (//) BxB(ch.) 

15. PxB KtxP 

19. K—K sq. (0 Q-B 5 

20. Kt—g‘2 KtxR 

2). Q X R Kt X Kt 

Resigns. 

Nona. 

(«) The moves so far aro very safe, but tho 
next (Kt to Kt A) appears to be useless; tlie 
allies should rather have played (he B to K3, 
or the Kt or the P to B 3. 

(ft) If Q —R 5, the answer would be Q— 
B3. 

(c) If B X P, then Q—K 2, and Black would 
win an officer. 

((/) Better was B—K 3. 

(e) A good attack. 

{/) Safer to have posted the P there. 

iff) The Kt—Q 2 would have been a pro¬ 
tection and an attack leading to the same 
game. 

(A) White is in difficulties, but should have 
tried Kt—Kt 5. 

(t) Playing tho other R there would have 
kept up the play. 


Cattleya citrtna. 


tind that was the Cypripedlum, named after 
the despairing botanist, whe beheld all his 
ciioiceet specimenB stamped lnt« pulp before 
hw eyes. 

Those who know not what orcliids are like 
shoiild go to an orchid show, such as that 
Jicld annuity by Messrs. Bull or Veitch, of 
4'helsea; or visit the orchid house at Kew 
Gardens; or attend one of tlie orchid auctions 
conducted by Messrs, Protheroe and Morris, 


draw’er in the great treasure chest of nature. 
How slowly human knowledge grows ! All 
over the world—in Central Amca and Eastern 
Asia, in the Rockies and the Andes, in the 
Australian bush and the groves of Polynesia— 
collectors are at work for our leading florists, 
ransacking the earth for something new, and 
never failing to find it. For the unknown is 
vastly greater tlian the known—even among 
the weeds. 


CATAMARANING. 

Wr are in receipt, throngh one of onr readen, of the 
following cutting from the Mcli>o(uiie uew8pap<n 
** CaUiiimran eaHiiig and racing Beenis likely to become 
one of Uie attractions of the Albert Park Lake, the 
more especially as greater speed and iromunity from 
C41PMKC is attained on a displacement much amal'er 
tlnm on oriiinar>' aingle-bulleil b<>aU. Although the 
Lightning, Flying Scud, and Highflyer, compared with 
the American catamarans i'ameriilis and John Gilpin, 
now In English w.ater8, are at least ten knots ilo«cr. 
tliey can, nevcrthelees, distance in a smart breeze any 
single hull at present on the lake. Tlds «as forcibly 
illustrated in the sweepstake rare wluch took place on 
l-atiirday afternoon lK:twecn the l>oata named and lo<ir 
of the fastest singlc-huUed yachts of the Albert Paik 
(Uub. rix., Priina Donna, Curaoir, Katie, and Motet>r. 
the liilter a Barwon centro-plate flntiie. The doubles 
conceded a handicap of ajinin. to the singles, but eren 
this concesslou, judged fr'>m Saturday’s sailing in the 
fresh breesd then on, seems only about a third of that 
fairly allowable to single hulls in strong wind pres¬ 
sures. The race stnrUxl at tnenty ininutea to tour 
fn»m club moorings in front of pavilion, a>l gettirg 
uw.ty well except Send. The Highflyer, from her 
we.'itlierly position, and favoureil by a g(*o<l start, soon 
cut out the ruriniug. closely followed by Lightning, 
and both were so far ahead .‘it the end of the seend 
round that the singles gave up. (he Scud b**lng a long 
way behind her twin sisters, and allogelhcr ontp*re<i. 
In the mn down to St. Kiids, in tlie third and 
rniiiid. the wind increased, and Lightning, rising on to 
tho top of tlie water, fairly How past ami awa.v abra-1 
of ITigliflyer, dnishiog the fastest race yet sailed ou 
the Albert Park I^ike in Ihr. Iniin 5»ec. ; Uighfljer. 
llir. y.'uiu, 3’sec. ; 8ciid, llir. ITinin. ’ 


(CofUinued from page 605.) 


.THE INTERNATION.\L NOTATION, 


Problem No. 136. 

By J. SWVER. 


i BLACK. 


Gtrman. 


Vl'Ul. 


\ WHITE I 


Black to play, and mate in four (4) movea. 
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OITE BEITISH FEENS; AND ALI ABOUT THEM. 

Bv W. J. Gordon', 

Author of ‘‘Among the Wiid Flowers," “Among the Mushrooms," etc., etc. 

PART 17 

H jthkuto we have had tolerably plain sail- j indusia. There are five specie^*, the l)est 
in;j; we now j^et into troubled waters, for i knouTi of which is L.JUU'-mas^ tho male fern, 
AKplcnium has no less than eight Hi)ecie.s, all of whose sturdy hairy fronds, sometimes a yaixl 
tliem, however, having single clusters and all | in length, are unmistakable in any thicket, 
having entire margins to the indusiuni. Three and are recognisable at a glance, the frnctifi- 
of the species are very tiny, the fronds never j cation being crowded ahmg tho midveiu on 


tlie task of opposing the pros and cons of 
the very varied variety entertaiiinient into 
which fern enthusiasts will strive to beguile 
them. 


•excecdizig three inches in len^h. A. gcr- 
vianicum is the alternate-leaved spleenwort, 
one of the jworest and rarest of our ferns. 
Tlie lowest of its pinna; is generally a pair of 
lolics, w'hile the others, at wide distances, are 
wedge-shaped. The forked spleenwort, A. 
jicptvntrion/tle, lias narrow lance-shaped 
fronds, split at tho top into three teeth. It is 
more like a miserable Scolopctuirinsn than an 
As})hiiiuin, but its fructification brings it into 
the order. The wall-rue, A. ruta-muraria, law 
■alternate pinn<e, with roundish pinnules, 
aomow'hat of tlie shamrock character. It is a 
very small plant, not more than an inch high 
as a rule, and grow’s oftenest on old w’alls and 
rubbish, hut it is easily cultivated in well- 
<lrained pots. 

Tlie other Asplcnium’i are of much larger 
size. Two have long narrow fronds with 
roundish opposite pinnjc, at times attaining 
a length of a foot. Of these two the green 
spleenw'ort, A. vinVfc, has a green stalk, 
while the maidenhair spleenwort, A. tricho- 
iiuinesy has a black stalk. The sea spleen- 
wort, A. ruarinum, has very much larger 
pinnse than either of these, and the pinn;u 
are strangely connected at tho base by a 
narrow wung w'hich runs all along the rachis 
or main miarib. The racliis of A. latxccola- 
tujii, the lanceolate spleenwort, is scaly, not 
winged, and the plant is othorwi.se quite un¬ 
like the true marinum. With its broad- 
toothed pinnae the sea asplenium inclines to 
the common polypody, while its lanceolate 
cousin is bl-pinnate and much cut Into, 
thereby more nearly resembling tlie black 
maidenhair spleenwort, A. adiantwn i^rum. 

This maiaenhair has a lung triangular 
frond, bi-pinnate and sometimes tri-pinnate, 
with a purple stem, each pinnule having the 
aori on tho venules, which branch from a 
well-marked central vein. The pinnules are 
wedge-shaped and deeply toothed. It is tho 
finest and the commonest of the spleenworts, 
and will ctow’ freely almost anywhere. For 
shady rocKwork its drooping tufts are a wel¬ 
come decoration. 

We have only one group of ferns now left, 
the five genera having roundish indusiuin- 
covered clusters on the back of the frond. 
There are Woodsia, Cysiopterisy PolysUchmnt 
Lastrmi, and Pseiidathyrium. Pscudathy- 
Hum we can dismiss at once. It has but one 
8i)ecies, P, alp&stre^ tlie Alpine lady fern, 
growing on tho Scottish hills. It is some¬ 
times called the Polypodium aljicstre, and it 
ha-s the indusiuni cresceiit-.sha|>ed attached 
across the vein by the inner edge. Tlie pin¬ 
nules have a wavy midvein, and tho plant 
rc.semhles the lady fern so closely that it is 
only of recent years that it lias been classified 
into a separate genus. Of Woodsia theroare 
two species—one, W'. Ureusis, with oblong 
pinnic; one, JV. hyprrboren^ with rounded 
pinna*. Ilotli are a1«)ut six inchcH high. 
If', ilocnxis being smooth, wiiile IK. hy^Kr- 
horea is hairv; and they arc only found 
among the roclcs in mountain districts. 

Of Cy.dopt^n.iy the bladder fern, there are 
also two R])ecies, C. frarjilU and V. montnna^ 
cadi having tlie jieculi.ir rounded indusiuin 
bulged out like a balloon, the ordinary brittle 
fern lieing bi-pinnate, the Scotch mountain 
s)K}('ies being tri-j'innato. The hooded sori 
sulhciently mark tho gcnii.s, and idcnlifica- 
lion is facilitated by the e.xti-omo rarity of 
C. montuna. 

The prickly fevn.s Itelong to the giuma 
Lastma, cUaraclerwed by the kidiioy-sunpod 


to the lower half of the jdnnules, and the 
lower pinn® being shorter than the upper. 
In L. thclypicris, the marsh fern, the lower 
pinme are notsmaller than those above them, 
but in L. orcopteris^ the mountain fern, the 
long fragrant fronds decrease each way from 
the midille. In L. riyida the stem is very 
hcaly, and the sori apjiear on the lowest vein- 
let on the side towards the apex of the oblong 
pinnule. It is chiefiy a Yorkshire plant, ana 
is one of the best of the bi-]niiuate ferns. L, 
cristata has a long stout stem, and a fnictifi- 
cation confined to the upper part of the frond, 
the reverse, in fact, of that of L. Jilix-inas, 
L. spinnlosa is pale-CTeen witli feeble spines 
on the pinnule teeth, L. dilatuta is dark- 
green with a dark-brown centre. It Is one of 
tlie broadest and most comjxmnd of ferns, 
ami very graceful with its powerful drooping 
fronds. L. ctmtda is the hay-scented lem, 
wliase curving fronds are covered with glands 
and have their pinnules much crisiicd, while 
they j^row out of a stem thickly clothed ■with 
pale ^aj^d scales. It does not require much 
description, for it is rare, and it is the last of 
tho LadrcB(z, so that it*: genus can be arrived 
at by a process of exhaustion. We liave but 
t>vo ferns left, and they belong to the genus 
of shield ferns {Polystichum). One of them 
hiP. aculeatum^ which we have already illus¬ 
trated, the other is P. lonchitis^ the holly fern of 
Snowdon, tlie I.ake Districts, and the York¬ 
shire hills, whose prickly pinnate fronds at 
once suggest its popular name. The genus 
derives its Latin name from tho abundance 
of its sori, whose circular indusia are attached 
by their centre, those of LaMreea being 
attached by their sides, while those of Cys- 
topteris are attached by their base. 

We have thus dealt with all the species of 
British ferns, having left the varieties severely 
alone, although in our plate we have in¬ 
cluded some of the most noteworthy. Those 
who take up the subject mil necessarily have 
to ^ more deeply into technical matters than 
could be done herein, and to them we leave | 


LIST OF BHITISH FERNS. 

{See the Colomrd Plate.) 

1. A'ilantiim capillua veneris or Mn^-lenlinir. 

2. Gyuiuograiuma Icptophylia or Aiiuu:tl -Muideiibair. 

3. iJlwhuutn splcant or Hard J-’ern. 

4. Pteris nquiliiia ur Brake. 

5. Allosonts crispu* or Puraley Fern, 

6. Polypodiiun vulgare or Polypody. 

7. Polypodlura phegnpteria or Beecli Fern. 

8. Polypodium dryopteria or Ouk Kern. 

9. Polypodianj calcareum or Llrneslojie Polypody. 

10. CystopteriB montana or Wllaon’s Fern. 

11. Woodsia llvuusis or Ray’s Woodsiu. 

12. Woodsia byperborea or Round-luared tVoodstv 

13. Cystopteris fra^dlis or Bladder Fern. 

14. Cystopterls dickieana or Dickie's Fern, 
l.^i. Folysticbuni lonchitis or llolly Fcm. 

16. Polystlchum aciileatum or Prickly Shield Pern. 

17. Bolyatlchutu angulare or WUldenow'g Fom. 

18. Loitnoa thelypteris or Ifarsh Fern. 

19. Lastrsea moutsDa or Mountain Furn. 

20. liHstriBa rcmula or Brec’s Feni. 

SI. Folystichiuu multiflorum or Roth's Fcm. 

22. I-astrioa glandulosa or Beuiiett's Fern. 

2X l-ostraa spinnlosa or Wltheriug's Fern. 

24. Lastrwa ullgiuosa or Lloyd's Fern. 

25. Lostrira oreopteris or Ehrharfs Fcm. 

26. Uistnea dilatata orW'iudermere Fern. 

27. Lastrtea rigida or Rigid Fern. 

2$. Lastrioa ftlia-mas or Male Fern. 

£0. Athyiium Qlix-foemina or Lady Fern. 

so. Pseudathyrinm alpestre or Alpino Lady Fern. 

SI. Pscudathyriom flexile or Fle.vile Lady Fern. 

83. Asplenium lanceolatuin or Hudson's Spleenwort. 

83. Asplenium adiantum nigrum or Black Spleenwort. 

84. Asplenium acutum or Bory's Spleenwort. 

85. Aspleninm narluum or Sesi Spleenwort. 

86. Asplenium vlride or Green Spleenwort. 

87. Asplenium trlchomanes or Maidenhair Spleenwort, 
38. Asplenium petrarcfc or Petrarch's Fern. 

89. Asplenium ruta-muraria or Wall Rue. 

40. Asplenium germanlcum or Weiss's Spleenwort. 

41. Asplenium septentrloualc or Forked Spleenwort. 

42. Scolopendrlum vulgare or Hart’s Tongue. 

43. Ceterach officlnanuu or Scale Fern. 

44. THchomanee radicans or Bristle Fem 

45. Hymenophyllam tunhridgense or Filmy Fern. 

46. Hymenophyllnm wilsool or Scotch Filmy Fern. 

47. Osmunda regalis or Flowering Fern. 

48. Botrychlnm lunaria or Moouwurt. 

49. Ophioglocsum vulgatum or Adder’s Tongue. 

50. Ophioglossum lusitajiicum or Pigmy Adder’s 

Tongue. 


THE BKD. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


T ub Poultot Rux.—W e spoke in Inst month's 
DoiNOS of loss of feather. Ceiiainly nothing 
looks more depressimr than a lot of bare, nalf-noked 
bii'ds in a run, and it reflects no credit on the owner. 
But errors in feeding, etc., often bring on among 
the Inmates of the poultry-run the abominable habit 
of feather-eating. 

The causes of it are numerous, and it is tho duty ef • 
the (owl-faneicr to prevent or. removo these. Fowls ! 
addicted to feather-eating—though tome breeds are | 
more likely to contract this evil habit than otliers - 
arc gsneraUy those that are confined in small, narrow 
runs, and a grass run alone would cure them. Over¬ 
crowding is a fruitfat cause of the complaint, so is the 
drinking of bad, stagnant, or sun-etrlck<.*n water. We ' 
use the word “sun-stricken’* advisedly, for dishes 
tiiat, unreplenished for days, are allowed to lie about 
and swelter In the sianshine, can only breed disease. 
Over-stimulating food, and a want of wholesome food, 
arc otlier causes. 

Knowing the causes, the cure suggests itself. Keep 
no more fowls in a run than can bo convenlontly 
lioused. They must not huddle each other either in 
ttie run or on their perches. The drinklug-water must 
bo fresh every rooming and kept in Uie shade. If 
only one or two birds be 111 remove tiiem to an hos¬ 
pital nin, and anoint the parts from which they pull 
tho feutliers with sulphur oiiitineiit to which pure 
carbolic acid is allied, twenty grahis to an ounce. 

Give also an unlimited supply of green foml, and a 
(Truss run if possible. If the grass run 1« out of the 
question, tlu-n throw garden reiuae into the run, and 


among U frequently cast a handful or two of barley. 
This gives the birds exercise, and they want It. Sco 
also that tbc dnst-bjvth is in proper order. 

Even grass runs must not be vonetantly occnpled 
by the fowls, for they get filthy. It is a good plan, if 
you have a piece of wjistn land, to surronnd a portion 
of it at a tinic with hurdles, to which the fowls may 
have access, and after six weeks sliift these hurdles. 
Tardi or grass runs might thus raULate from the ordi¬ 
nary fowl run. Tlio hurdles we mean are tlie ordinary 
sheep hurdles, coveted with wlre-mcsh. They may Iw 
added to In heiglit, if this be decincd necessarj', by 
putting the ordliiaiy garden netting over then^ntbuh- 
ing the same to thin posts. Bat wire-meih will d<* 
even without the Imrdlos, though we flud the latter 
handy and Usting. 

^Vhou you catcli a bird to examine it go quietly np 
from iwhind and seize it by the simulder or wing Joints, 
wliich press do\fn ; Ihen serure the 

Shows will now be commencing. If an amateur, i>e- 
fore spending money in fees, get the advice of some 
one who knows the points ami jiropertk-s, and who 
can tell you wb^tlnr there be any cdiruicB of winning 
or getting commended. If uot, do not show. But y<»u 
will do well attend every poultiy exhibition wiUiiu 
your reach, and stmiy and compare' the cxldbiU 
after tho Judge has gone Ids rounds and the tii kels 
are up. 

Go on fattening ns soon as the cockerels or the 
pulIeU you do not meon to keep .are old enough. Do 
Dot lose a dny in doinc this. 

It will be well to have a few promlsiag Brahmns for 
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winter teying—and they will lay, too, il you are any¬ 
thing like good to them. 

Oo on preeerring eggs for winter use. Kill old 
foula, or such as Imvo done their two or three seasons. 
They will be little use next summer, and they should 
now be disposed of before they begin to moult. 

Attend now to the summer whitewashing of the 
fowl-house, and let ciciuiliness ul everything in and 
around it be your motto. 

The PiflRONRY.—W o have littio to say this month, 
but be really for shows if you have anything good to 
send. If not, take Punch's advice to those about to 
nmrry, and—“ Don’t." We mentioned going light last 
month. Re read our remarks, and keep a watch. If 
anything will check the disorder, it is timely inter¬ 
ference. 

Keep on sprinkling plenty of old mortar and gravel 
In loft and in aviary ; and in very diy weather a little 
water may also bo apriukle<r round the nest. 

The AviART.—We do not recommend breeding 
after the middle of this month. Do not let any more 
hens sit, therefore, and you must turn the birds into 
their flight-cages. Wean off the last young and put 
them also in fllgbt-cagea Sell now if you can and 
when you can, all birds you do not intend to keep. 
A crowd of canaries do not do well, take up room, and 
breed disease. As soou as the biMs are stopped siU 
ting, decrease gradually the green food, and stop the 
egg and bread-cinnib. A little green food may still be 
given. 

Commence cayenne-feeding as soon as there is the 
slightest show of moult or loss of a feather. Avoid 
hemp-seed aud dainties. The plainer a canary's food 
is at ordinary times the better. 

Forei^ Birdt. — A still smaller bird pet than the 
little avadavat is the zebra-waxbill: it it very tiny, and 
just as beautiful as tiny—tb'' cock bird we mean, the 
hcD being a modest grey with a blush of orange on the 
rump. I'hey should be kept In an indoor aviary, 
though they are pretty hardy. Food: insects, aphides, 
canary egg-food, etc. 

The bffd is very affectionate, and the male bird is 
kind to his mate, and sings sweetly, though not 
loudly. 

Tqe Rabcitrt.—T he weather will be very warm 
now about the end of this month. Often too much so 
for the comfort of the bunnies ; and, as heat and damp 
breed disease, we pray you beware of both. If the 
hutches arc out of doors, green grass, or even straw, 
will protect them, or a bunch of tares if you can get it. 

I.eave no kind of food to fester. Carrots and turnips 
have a dreadful edour when rotting, and will readily 
breed disease. 

The Kekrel.—T he food should not now be stimu¬ 
lating. Give nlenty of well-boiled greens, well masheil 
up in the food. If at any time in this season a dog 
refuses his food. It may be well to give a cooling dose 
of castor-oil. But take away the food and give it to 
the pigs; never give a dog stale food. All dogs drink 
.*1 deal in summer, and if shopkeepers would put dowit 
water at their doors for dogs, fewer would take disease. 
Give the dog shelter for his kennel, and stand the 
water well out of the sun. 

Domestic Pets. — “Water, water, everywhere." 
Tliat is a line frem Coleridge's iniinitablo poem, “The 
Ancient Mariner." Do not forget It, boy fonclers. We 
do not care what your pets are—mice, rats, hedge¬ 
hogs, guinea-pigs, rabbits, cats, or birds, we say give 
tlicm water. So we repeat, 

*' Water, water, eveiywliere." 

The Kitchen Gabpen. — Make war upon weeds. 
They grow now fast and fariously. Never let them 
get the length of seeding. It is better to pull them 
out on a day when the soil is damp, or hoe them don^i 
in the forenoon when the sun is shining. Continue 
planting greens of all kinds. Earth up celery, and 
after digging potatoes stick in some cabbages in the 
raked ground, or Scotch kail, or sprouting broccoli. 
Keep eveiything tidy, and bum rubbisli toat is not 
likely to rot and become mamure. 

The flower and Window Gardens. — Both will 
lie in ftUl glow now; but weeds must be killed, and the 
ground should be gently stirred now and then about 
them, and water should not be forgotten about sun¬ 
down. Hanging baskets are especimly liable to sutler 
from drought Tidy up walks. About the end of the 
mouth take geranium cattinga. 


THE "BOY’S OWN” MEMORIAL 
TO GORDON. 

(Contributions rcccivtd up to 3fay 17, ISSC.) 

£ S. d. 

Brought forward .. 332 11 6 


£ B. d. 


April 39.—F. Tyrrell Ol^lvern), is. ; Col¬ 
lected by Herbert Gamble (Manchester), 

38. ; L. L. nanham (Sittingboumej, Is.: 

Collected by H. 3 Allen (Truro), £1 is. .. I 11 0 
April 21.—Collected by Wm, Wood (Lon¬ 
don, 8.K.), 58. 9d.; Collected by F. Moore 

(Loudon, S.B ), 4s. 3d. ..0 10 0 

April 22.—From the Collection Box, SO, 
Paternoster Row .0 13 • 


April 28.—Collected by J. E. Ancell and H. 

Withers (London, e.), 16s. Gd.; Witliam 
G. Paine (Worthing), 2s. ; Collected by 
Edwin A. N. Lindop (Merrion), 3s. Od.; A 
Namesake of Gordon (Long Ditton), la... 13 0 

April 30. — Collected by Ernest Toyer 

(Luton).0 8 0 

May 3.—Collected by lYed Thackeray (Dar- 
wen), lOs. 3d.; Collected by Herbert Wohl¬ 
gemuth (St. Leonards-on-Sca), £2 12 a .. 3 2 3 

ilay 4.—Collected by Miss Florence Marr 
(London, N.), 3e.; Collected by J. C. 
McCalmau (Folkestone), £2 3s. .. .. 2 C 0 

May 7.—H. (Marycray), 28.; Collected by 
C. W. Barrat (London, S E.), 125. 9d. 0 14 9 

May 12.—Collected by S. Waghorne (Hast¬ 
ings) .0 7 3 

May 14.—Collected by F. 8. Harris (London, 

N.W.), £1 3s. lOd.; Collected by E. Vi. 

Gytou (EiOndon, W.), 58.1 8 10 

May 17.—Collected by Palmer Welsh (New 
York), fifty subscribers of $l each .. 10 4 4 

Carried forward .. .. £411 8 2 


Collecting Cards may still bo had for this Fund, 
and we hope that all our readers will try to render at 
least some help, however small. Many doubtless 
would rather give right out themselves than collect 
from others; and If each reader would only make a 
point of sending us sixpence, the total amount thns 
realised would enable im to found a Gordon Memorial 
worthy of the Boy's Own paper. We trust that the 
thousands, the tens of thousands, of “our boys" who 
have not yet taken up the matter will do so now both 
heartily and promptly. 

Ml cords must be duly returned to us. 


domsponticnce. 


A Constant Reader (not the only one by any means, 
but a peculiar one) desires “ a good prescription for 
growing a whisker." Only one, 0 Constant Reader? 
Are you like unto Good In King Solomon’s Mines? 
Rub your bare cheek with vaseline, and let the sun 
shine on it all you can ! 

H. Kohler.—T he Baedeker series of guide books is 
published by Dolau and Co., of Soho Square. 

Colonist.—T he prospects in Australia are as good as 
ill Texas, There are no books that give really tnist- 
worthy accounts. There would be no use in publish¬ 
ing a book that did not speak of success. No one 
would buy a book that told of failure. People who 
have made up their minds to go to a place w-ant a 
book to support them in thoir intention, not to dis¬ 
suade them. 

G. Repj>.—O btMn an Army List, price elghtecnpence, 
from Stanfortl, Charing Cross, or any of the book¬ 
sellers in Whitehall, or of John ilurray, Albemarle 
Street, and count the various regiments lor yourself. 

J. M. M.—Your best plan would be to obtain a good 
book on the subject, such as Dixon Kemp’s “ Y'acht 
and Boat Sailing," published at the Field Office, 
Strand, price tweiity-flve shillings. Any number of 
the “Field" will give you names and addresses of 
yacht and boat designers. 

J. P.—Read onr article on “ Pliaraoh’s Serpents" in 
the May part for 1S31. 

EIX3BASTONIA.—Addrcsa your Inquiry to the Sn^in- 
tondent. Normal and Moilel Schools, Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, s.w. 


April 13.~Collectcd by William G. Bell 
(Guernsey), Ss.; Collected by Walter 
Sprott (Dromore), 4 b. ; Collecte<l by Gor¬ 
don Croese (3t. Leonards-on-Sea), Os. (kl.: 
Collected by Louis II. Higham (Ylarstou 

Bipgott), Gs. '.0 19 

April 15.—H. Graham (Rock Ferry).. .. 0 2 

April 16.—T. Williams (Towcesler), Is.; 
Collected by Reginald P. Wailea (Wat- 
foid). £5 5*.6 0 


W. U. r. B.—Y'ou must have a licence to cany fire¬ 
arms. no matter what those firearms may be. 

AN Harrovian.— 1. The best performance under water 
is James Finney's, who swam 118yds. 1ft. at Black¬ 
pool on October 20, 1832 The best amateur per¬ 
formance is Rushforth’s, 87yd8. 2ft. at Rochdale on 
October 13, 1883. 2. We gave British Army uni¬ 

forms in the sccood and seventh volumes: both were 
coloured plates. 

n. Talbot.—T he story of “ No Thoroufehfnre," as pub¬ 
lished, was by Charles Dickens; but the play was 
written in collaboration with Fechter, 


Backriddino.— 1. Miss Mitford was the author of 
“ Our Vllli^e." We do not know •' what she did to 
earn her Bring " except write books. 2. We are also 
unaware iu what large town in England there was 
built an' asylum for the bliud in which there wero 
no windows ; but as you say there w*aa “only a gaa 
apparatus for heat aud light" it could not have been 
“ during the last century," for the very good reason 
that gas was not then in use. 

A Skater.—C oat your ^ates with vaseline and they 
will nut rust. 

MousTACHIOS.—T here seems to be quite a run on 
them this week. FJr.<t “A Monatachios Admirer" 
tells us, “ I am the eldest of five, and all my other 
brothers arc growing a moustachios but me; could 
you please give me an answer how to make mine 
grow’?" Why not apply to your “other brothers,” 
O A M. A.T Then F. C. L. “wishes to know 'v\'hat 
is the beat way to get a moustache ? Are the adver¬ 
tisements os to Mrs. Allen's hair restorer of any 
use ?" Y'es, of great nse— feu* the sale of the artU'Ie. 
Then “Causa sine quft non" says, “My apology for 
a moustache will only grow at the comer, and a 
friend told me that hoc beverages like tea, etc., 
scalded the ends off and prevented them growing! ” 
Clearly there is nothing like labouring and waiting ? 

G. Qloter.—W e never heard of the Falkland Isles aa 
a field for emigration, so cannet say. There is no 
direct service, but you would probably obtain in¬ 
formation from the Braxil and River Plate Steam¬ 
ship Company. 

A Dutchman (Amsterdam). — !. Any pubUaher will 
send you a book of recitations on receipt el remit¬ 
tance, but we do not exactly know what you mean. 
An application to your bookseller, Mr. Robbers, 
would put you on the track. 2. Chowder is an Ame¬ 
rican dish. S. Curling is a Scotch game played on 
the ice, in principle aimilar to liowls. and already 
described by us. 4. We are obliged for your bint 
that methylated spirits will Instautly take out copy¬ 
ing-ink stains from the fingers. 

Purser.—T here is no such officer on a saiUag-ship. 
His sen’ices are only needed when the number of 
passengers is large. 

Hortxcultor.— There Is no reason why a greeDhonso 
should foil because it has a particular aspect, but It 
all depends on the greenhouse. 

Salopian.—A n application to the Secretary of tho 

• Great Indian l*eni 08 ular Railway might obtain the- 
particulars. 

C. H. CROMBIE.—Both portraits have been given ; the 
first in the third volume, the second iu the second. 

A. Smith.—T he only other ship is the Conway at Liver¬ 
pool. Address your inquiry to the captaiu. If you 
were to apply to tho Mercantile Marine Office. 8U 
Katborinc's Docks, you would got the best advice* 
aud it would be official 

B. L. Thorne.—T ho ballad of “The Revenge" is by 
Lord Tennyson, and you will find it iu any receuL 
edition of hia works. 

E. Y’’. £.—The WelwitsfJiui is one of the Gnetacset. a. 
division of the Gymnosperms. It grows in Angola, 
and has a sliortened tubular stem with only twc» 
leaves. It never has more than two leaves, and 
these are broken up into long ribbon-like pieces, 
wMch last during the plant's life. 

Gipsy.— 1. See our articles on Rabbits. 2. For frel> 
work tools and patterns apply to Melhuish and Cu.. 
Fetter Lane, £.C. 

D. G.—-1. Your telescope cannot be properly adjusted. 
2. In the part fur September, 1833, there was aa 
article on “ The Fantagraph and how to make it" 

A. It. Cowley —Tlie third and fourth volumes can bw 
prociued through any bookseller, price seven shil¬ 
lings and sixpence each. 

Bull.—T he greatest swim known was that acrou th»^ 
Straits of Dover, and “the man wlw swam tho 
swim " was Captain Webb, on August S4th and 25tb» 
1376. He was In the water tweuty-oua hours and 
tliree-quarters. 

PosTULATA.—Read onr articles on the “Starsof tho 
Month " in the sixth volume, and then, having from 
these Identified the constellations, look for Mercuiv 
in Pisces, Mara in Leo, and Jupiter in Y’irgo. 


OUR SPECIAL SUMMER NUMBER 

Is Now Ncadtjy price SixjKnce, 

And MAY' BE HAD OF ALL liOOKSELLERS- 

It KhotiM be ordered nt once, as the Editioik 
is limited. The Number rannol be reprinted, 
and it will not be included in the 1)oun<l 
volume. It contains contributions by th& 
beat known of tlie 11. O. P. writem, na well 
as by some new friends, who only neeil to U* 
known to l>ecome great favourites. 
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THE HADJI’S 
AMULET: 

A STRANGE STORY. 

Bv James Cox, k.x., 

Author of “ Hov) 1 Savfd my AunVt 
ViavfKmdif FateinaUd l)y a Fakir,” etc. 

CHAPTER HI. 

“ IT^here sliall we go now, 

VV Ted?” 

“ I should like to visit one of 
the coffee houses,” I replied. I 
noticed one near the place at 
which we landed. 

“ Oh, learned Grecian,” said 
Jack to the Greek, who had fol¬ 
lowed close behind, “ can you telJ 
us where we can assuage our 
thirst with a cup of fn^rant 
Mocha t ” 

The learned one was again at 
fault, but on my suggesting 
coffee, the Greek grinned and 
ejaculated, “ Kawfee ! ” ah, un¬ 
derstand, kaAvfee, good — this 
way.” 

Our guide led us down to the 
waterside, and near the ferry 
between Galata and Stamboul he 
piloted us to a coffee kiosque 
overlooking the harbour. 

Seating ourselves on one of the 
wide wooden benches under the 
projecting roof which sheltered 
the open terrace stretching across 
the face of the kiosque, we made 
known our wants to the pro- 
prietoij and presently a small 
boy placed two cups of steaming 
coffee before us. 

“Now,” said Jack, “I intend to 
make myself comfortable. Isn’t 
tlie breeze delicious here after 
the close unsavoury perfume of 
the streets ? And the view is 
perfect [ just look at the caiques 
(I think they call them"), and 
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the wliite-wiiigecl gulls flitting over the 
wuter.” 

'■ Yes,” I answered. 

‘ " The European with the Aslan shere 

Sprinkled with palaces; the ocean stream 
Here ami there studded with a seventy-tour ; 

Sophia's cupola with golden gleam. 

The cypress groves ; Olympus, high aud hoar." 

“ Shut up, Ted, no poetry. Look out, 
we are going to have some music.” 

Tliree wandering musicians entered 
the kiosque, one carrying a small Arab 
drum, tlie others a species of guitar. 
Se,ating themselves on a matin the centre 
of the building they oorameiioed their 
performance. 

The youngest of the tliree, a boy with 
strongly marked Hebrew features, sang 
in shrill tones, while his companions 
twanged the accompaniment. Of course 
we were unable to understand the mean¬ 
ing of the song, but it was evidently 
appreciated by tlie staid Moslems wlio 
were lounging at their ease on the 
benches surrounding tlie room. 

“Tliere, that’s an improvement on your 
London organ-grinder, Ted,” remarked 
Jack, as tlie hoy finished his song with a 
lively tattoo on tlie drum. 

“ A matter of taste, Jack ; I have very 
little ear for music, but I think I prefer 
tlie organ-grinder to that .squalling.” 

“ But the drum, Ted, the drum ; I have 
a weakness for that particular instru¬ 
ment—don’t laugh, it’s a fact. To hear 
it to perfection you should listen to it 
on a quiet starlight night, when its deep 
notes come booming from an Indian 
village, as I used to when a youngster 
in julahahad where my dear old father 
was stationed.” 

After listening to another song, we 
throw the performers a few coins, and 
Jack then proposed that we should cross 
over to Pera, as the day was drawing to a 
close. 

Giving the Greek a reward for his 
services, and telling him that we might 
possibly require his valu,able aid on 
another occasion, we proceeded to the 
ferry, and as the sun disappeared behind 
the cupolas of St. Sopliia, lauded on the 
other side of the water. 

We had no difficulty in finding our 
way to Mr. Gaillard’s residence, which 
was rather a conspicuous building on the 
hillside, about a quarter of an hour’s 
walk from the landing-place. 

“ Welcome to Pera, Captain Foster,” 
said that gentleman, advancing to meet 
us. *’ I received your note this morning 
and have been looking out for you. 
Your luggage wa,s brou^it up from the 
Custom House about half an hour ago 
by one of my people. We dine at seven, 
so you have ample time to dres.s. I will 
show you your rooms, and I hope you 
will make yourselves quite at home 
during your stay.” 

Jack and I put in an appearance in 
the drawing-room just before tlie dinner- 
bell rang, and were presented to Mr. 
Gaillard’s wife ,and daughter, and to one 
or two gentlemen who bad been invited 
to meet us. 

During the short interval that elap.sed 
before dinner was announced, I made the 
discovery that Miss Gaillarcl was a re¬ 
markably handsome girl, with charming 
unaiiected manners, and I thought from 
Jack’s manner, and the pains he took to 
make himself agreeable, that he had come 
to the same conclu.sion. 

At diiuier the conversation turned 
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principally on the all-absorbing topic of 
the war, and our host, who was an ex¬ 
ceedingly clever and well-read man, told 
us much that w.as interesting and in¬ 
structive respecting the country in wliich 
he had lived from his bo.yhood. 

“ What do you think of Constanti¬ 
nople, Captam Foster?” asked Miss 
Gaillard. 

“ From the little I have seen of the 
place,” said Jack, “since my arrival, I 
don’t tliink it bears a close inspection, 
although it is certainly a most picturesque 
city viewed from this side of the Golden 
Ilorn.” 

“ Y'es, that is what every one says ; but 
h.ave you visited the Bazaar ? ” 

“ We went there this morning.” And 
.Tack related how he had purchased the 
amulet from the Hadji. 

“Of course you will wear it,” said Mi.ss 
Gaillard, “on the tir.st occasion of your 
meeting the Russians 1 ” 

Jack laughed, and replied in a quiet 
tone, “ No, I have bttle faith ui that sort 
of thing.” 

“I suppose. Captain Foster,” remarked 
one of the guests, a naval officer who i 
commanded a frigate in the harbour, I 
“ that you would rather trust to your ' 
sword ?” 

“ Y'^es,” said Jack, quietly, “ and to the 
protection of One who defends the right.” I 

“ Talking about the war,” said the com- ' 
mander of the frigate, “ I believe we sail 
•for the Black Sea next week; I was 
ordered yesterday to con^lete with coal, 
and Fitzroy, one of my officers, who came 
on board last night rather late after iiiak- 
iug some necessary arrangements with the 
contractor about the lighters, nearly lost 
his life: one of those villainous Greek 
boatmen tried to knife him.” \ 

“Yes; the Greeks in Stamboul, espe¬ 
cially the watermen, are a treacherous 
set of rascals,” remarked Mr. Gaillard; 
"last week two merchant seamen were 
robbed by them, and their bodies were 
found floating close to the wharf near my 
office.” 

“ On the occasion I refer to,” said the 
commander, “ the Greek got the worst of 
it.” 

“ How ? ” said Mr. Gaillard. 

“ Y'ou see Fitzroy was rather a sharp 
fellow. He had taken a boat at one of 
the landing-places, and engaged two men 
to pull him olf to the ship. When they 
were about half way across the Horn the 
fellow nearest him stopped pulling and 
demanded to be ])aid, asking for three 
times as much as the usual fare.” 

The officer directed him to put him 
alongside the ship at once, but instead 
of complying he drew a knife and was 
aliout to rise from his seat when Fitzroy, 
without a moment’s hesitation, hit the 
fellow over the hearl ■with a heavy 
walking-stick, knocking him down into 
the bottom of the boat. He then told 
the other man that he would serve him 
in the same w-ay unless he immediately 
■Rent alongside the nearest man-of-war. 
This time he was obeyed ; and on reach¬ 
ing the side of the Sanspareil, Fitzroy 
hailed the sentry and told him to send a 
couple of hands down to secure the 
rascal, but when they arrived with a 
lantern, he found to his astonishment 
that the blow had killed the Greek. 

“ How dreadful,” said Mi’s. Gaillard, 
with a shudder. 

“ Never trust a Greek,” remarked a 
gentleman sitting at my side. 

“ I quite agree with you,” put in Mr. 


Gaillard ; “ the race has degenerated. 
One can hardly realise that the fellows 
one finds loafing about the quays are 
the descendants of the brave men who 
defended the city against the Turks 
under the last of the Grecian emperors, 
the immortal Constantine Paleologus.” 

“Captain Foster ought to pay a visit 
to the old walls of the city, and see the 
fortress of the Seven Towers,” remarked 
Mrs. Gaillard. 

“ And the Maiden's Tower,” adde<l Miss 
Gaillard. 

“I think we saw that, or rather the 
outside of the building, early this morn¬ 
ing, when we were in the Stella,” 

" Yes, it’s on a rocky islet, just oflf 
Scutari; you must have pas.sed it before 
entering the Golden Horn. Of course you 
know tlie legend comiected with it, Mr. 
Crawfurd ?” 

I confessed my ignorance. 

“ The story goes that a certain sultan 
had a fair daughter, an only child, who 
of course was as beautiful as a houru 
As the girl was growing into womanhoed, 
the father consulted a celebrated astro¬ 
loger as to her future destiny, and to his 
horror was informed that in her 
eighteenth year she was to become the 
prey of a serpent. On hearing this the 
agonised sultan caused the erection of 
the Guz-couli, or Maiden’s Tower, wherein 
he iiumured his daughter, in the hoim 
that by thus cutting her off from the 
very- earth until the fateful period had 
passed, he would remove the possibility 
of the threatened calamity ; but, as the 
Turks say, ‘ who can war against his 
Kismet V Death came to the princess in 
a basket of fresh figs from Smyrna, in 
which a small asp had been concealed, 
and she was found on her eighteenth 
birthday dead upon the sofa with the 
fruit beside her.” 

“ There are many places of interest in 
and around Constantinople,” said our 
hast, “ and I am sure we shall be delighted 
to show you ‘the lions,’ but I must warn 
you against following the example of one 
of your countrymen, who insitod upon 
trying to penetrate tne mysteries of the 
Yere-Batan-Serai, and perished in the 
attempt.” 

“ What is the Y'irfe-Batan-Scrai ? ” in¬ 
quired Jack. 

“One of the four vast subterranean 
reservoirs, the work of the Greek em¬ 
perors, built beneuith the streets of the 
city. One of them is called ‘ Bin-Veber- 
Direg.’aiid is supported by three hundn'd 
and thirty-six pillars of marble, and is 
known as the ‘’Tliousand and one,’ because 
the separate blocks employed in forming 
the columns are said to amount to that 
mystic number. It was formerly sup- 
pflied with water from the aqueducts, and 
was computed to contain one million two 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand niiio 
hundred and thirty-nine cubic feet of 
water, and to suffice for the consumiition 
of the whole city more than fifty days. 
It is now, however, perfectly dry. 

“The Y'ere-Batan-e!er.ai has not, like the 
others, been diverted from its original 
purpose, and it is the most vast, im¬ 
pressive, dim, and mysterious of all, and 
one which has defied alike the power of 
time and the curiosity of the pre.sent 
generation. This extraordinary ‘ Hall 
of Waters ’ is supported, like that of the 
Bin-Veber-Direg, by marble columns, 
each formed of a single block with ela- 
bomtely wrought capitals, and in some 
instances entirely covered throughout 




the whole length of the shaft witli 
sculptured oriiaiiients in high relief to 
the level of the water, which varies in 
deptli from live to fifteen feet. 

“No one has hitherto been able to de¬ 
line its limits, and indeed I believe no 
one luis liiorl the courage to attempt to 
explore it since the disappearance of the 
young Engli-shnian, who, notwithstanding 
the warnings of his dragoman, entered 
its gloomy porhals alone in a small boat 
never to return.” 

“ I should very much like to see the 
place,” said Jack ; “do you mean to tell 
me that no attempt has been made to 
discover tlie remains of the poor fellow? ” 

“I believe a feeble effort was mfide, but 
of course without success : and the Turks 
are so convinced that its dark recesses are 
the abodes of Afrites and evil genii, that 
notliing would induce them to persevere 
in the search.” 

“I have a very good mind to explore 
the place myself,” said Jack. “ What do 
you say, Ted; will you come to-morrow 1" 

“Oh, pray don’t,” exclaimed Miss 
Oaillard ; “ how dreadful it will be if 
you lose yourself there ! I wish papa had 
never mentioned it to you.” 

“ You forget. Miss Gaillard,” said .lack, 
smiling, “that I have a charm against 
the Afrites, the Hadji’s ^Ymulet.” 

The ladies now deserted us, and at 
!Mr. Gaillard’s suggestion we adjourned 
to the verandah to sip our coffee and 
admire the beautiful scene in the harbour 
below. 

Immediately beneath us, floating on 
the calm moonlit water, lay the ships 
moored in treble lines along the shores 
beneath the minaretted city cresting the 
opposite heights. 

Iligh above .ail hung the crescent moon 
in the cloudless sky, “queen of the silver 
bow,” diffusing her softened light over 
the distant Sea of ilarmora, .and gilding 
the snowclad suuuuit of the ThraciiUi 
Olympus. 

The solemn stillne.s3, broken only by 
the shrill cry of some sea-bird winging 
its flight across the swift current of the 
Bosphorus, or the splash of an oar from a 
boat crossing the glittering path that 
spanned the water of tlie Golden Horn, 
was almost oppressive. I felt that had 
wespokon, the marble domes and minarets 
would melt into the soft haze that 
wrapped the slumbering city in its em¬ 
brace, and di.sappear for ever. 

We all remained silent for a few 
minutes, looking at the magnificent 
panorama ; but suddenly the spell was 
broken by tho loud report of a gun from 
one of the ships of war, followed imme¬ 
diately by the sharp note of the bugles 
sounding from the vessels of the 
squadron. 

“ The admiral ’.i tanihled damn, ilie 
Inddrr,” remarked the commander of the 
frigate, looking at Ins watch. 

“Indeed, sir,” from a quiet old gentle¬ 
man who harl scarcely uttered a word 
during tlie dinner. “ I trust the gallant 
officer has not liurt himself.” 

“ Why, ble.ss you,” rejoined the com¬ 
mander, trying to keep a serious face, 
“ our commander-in-ehief h.as tumbled 
down the ladder every night since first 
the squadron arrived here.” 

“ Dear me, dear me, how very .sad ! ” 

“Curiously, too, it always happens 
•exactly at this time, ju.st after dinner.” 

“I do not wish to appear uncharitable,” 
•continued the gentleman ; “ but if from 
your remark it is to be understood that 
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tlie .adiiiiinl so far forgets his liigli posi¬ 
tion a-s to get into.xicated every evening, 
it’s a sad e.xample for the young officers, 
and ought to be reiiresented to the Ad¬ 
miralty.” 

This was too much for the commander, 
who .amidst roars of laughter explained 
that tlie expression he had u.sed was a 
very old naval joke to denote the firing 
of the evening gun. 

“ After that I think we will join the 
ladies,” remarked Mr. Gaillard. 

The remainder of tho evening was 
spent very plea.santly in the drawing¬ 
room. Miss Gaillard played and sang to 
I her father’s guests, and, as Jack nfter- 
I wards confessed to me before going to 
roost, her beautiful voice had finished j 
I the business—or, in other words, he was 
I head and cars in love with tho banker's j 
daughter. 1 

I The next morning was devoted to 
business. Jack was now more anxious 
than ever to get his afl'airs settled before 
I rejoining his regiment, so at Mr. G.ail- 
; laixl’s suggestion we repaired to that 
I gentlemaii s office, and together carefully 
I went over the documents wliicli Foster 
had handed over to me. 
j “ My cousin,” said Jack, “ disputes the 
signature of my uncle. Isn’t that the 
I case, Ted?” 

j “No, Jack, it’s the signature of the 
1 witnesses. One of the witnesses, as you 
are aware, is our friend Mr. Gaillard, 
and the other is supposed to be that of 
his valet.” 

“Exactly,” said ifr. Gaillard. “I was 
stopping at your uncle’s house on tlie 
last occasion of my visiting England on 
business connecteei with the bank. Bob 
made liis will the very morning I left his 
hospitable roof. Jly valet wa.s piocking 
up my traps in a room adjoining your 
uncle’s study, and I called him in at Bob’s 
request.” 

“ Is the man still in your .service?” I 
inquired. 

“ Unfortunately he is not. He turned 
out to be a very untrustworthy fellow, 
and only last month I dismissed him • 
but I believe he is still in Stamboul, and 
inquiry shall be made without delay to 
ascertain liis whereabouts.” 

“ His name appears to he Avnnis.” 

“ Yes, he is an Armenian. But I will 
give you a note to the chief of the police, 
Omer Eli'endi, and with his assistance I 
feel pretty certain you will get hold of 
him.” 

j As Jack hiul jiromised Miss Gaillard to 
accompany that lady and her mother to 
j the Valley of Sweet Waters, it w.as ar¬ 
ranged that I should take a dragoman 
and proceed to the residence of Omer 
Etieudi with a view to hunting up the 
Armeninn Avauis. 

I was more fortunate in my search 
than I had anticipated. On presenting 
my note to the chief of the police, and 
expressing through the dragoman a hope 
that the cast-off valet was still in the 
city or neighbourhood, the old Turk 
.stroked liis beard, and, very much to my 
satisfaction, informed me that the rascal 
Avanis wa.s at that moment in prison for 
stealing tobacco from the stall of a mer¬ 
chant in the Toliarchi, and that he was 
likely to remain there for a considerable 
time unless some one paid the tine which 
had lieen inflicted on liiin in addition to 
the punishment he was doomed to 
undergo. 

I was very glad for Foster’s sake that 
there was every probability of my now 
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being .able to arrange his business satis¬ 
factorily ; and, having settled with the 
chief of the police tliat I would see him 
again in a few davs and pay the fine, if 
tlie Armenian would consent to proceed¬ 
ing to England with me (an arrangement 
I felt certain Mr. Avanis would agree to), 
1 returned towards evening to I’era, and, 
full of my good news, repaired to Mr. 
Gaillard's house, where I arrived just as 
Foster rode into the grounds with his 
companions. 

“Its all right. Jack!” I exclaimed' 
“I have run the Armenian to earth, and 
as soon as I get back home I’ll settle your 
Cousin Ralph I ” 

Jack did not seem to he so excited over 
the news as I had anticipated; something 
else was just then occupying his mind. 

Directly the ladies had entered the 
house he seized me by the arm, and, 
dragging me into the verandali, said, 
“ Congratulate me, old fellow ! ” 

“Certainly, Jack ; your money is per¬ 
fectly safe now.” 

“ Oh, bother the money I I don’t mean 
that, although I'm awfully obliged to 
you.” 

“ Then what on earth am I to congratu¬ 
late you about ? ” 

“ I have ]5rnposcd to Ethel—I mean 
Miss Gaillard.” 

“ Pretty sharp work I ” I answered. 

“Yes,” siiid .tack ; “but there was no 
time to lose. Look at this letter which I 
found waiting my return from Gaillard’s 
office this morning.” 

I glanced at the letter and saw that 
it was from the colonel of his regiment, 
acquainting him that the regiment would 
arrive ahuost immediately, as it had em¬ 
barked in a transport the day after the 
Stella had sailed fi-om England. 

“And here’s aaiother letter informing 
me tlnat the transport will proceed on 
arrival without delay with the fleet to 
Balaclava,” 

“ But," I said, “ has Miss Gaillard ac¬ 
cepted you ? ” 

“ 'Well, we are not exactly engaged, but 
mamma and papa have no objection if 
neither of us should change our mind 
when I return from the campaign.” 

From what 1 noticed that evening of 
ilaster .Tack's conduct I thought that his 
feelings with regard to Sliss Ethel Gail¬ 
lard were not likely to change. 

(To be continued.) 
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P. O G E R K Y F F I N ’ S \Y A K D : 

A S T 0 E Y OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
Bv THE LATE W. II, G. KlXOSTOX, 

Author 0 / ** Peter Trawl," "From Powder Monkey to Admiral," etc. 


CTIAlTEr. XIV.—MAXXING THE NAAT’ IX THE OLD TIME. 



HETTY 
often 

during the night, as Hairy lay on 
Widow Tuttle’s spare truckle hed, he 
reiiented hiui of his resolution to start 
oil' immediately to sea. 

Commo» sense said, “ Wait till you can 
hear from your kind guardian, or still 
better, till you have had an interview 
with him. Explain the state of the case 
clearly to Mr. Coppinger, acknowledging 
that you were misled, and put your name 
to papers with the contents of which 
you were not acquainted. Let him know 
tliat Silas Sleech is a consummate hypo¬ 
crite, and in all probability a thorough 
rogue. Brave the woret. Surely nothing 
can be so bad as running away, and leav¬ 
ing your name and credit and character 
in the hands of such a fellow as Sleech, 
who has acknowledged himself your 
enemy, and who will, like his master— 
Satan—it you bravely face him, succumb 
before you." Then rose up again Harry’s 
desire to go to sea, his dislike of having 
to acknowledge his weakness and folly to 
Mr. Coppinger, and his doubts whether 
his uncle would believe his statements. 
Slpe]> scarcely visited his eyelids. He 
was just dozing off when he heard 
Tuttle’s rough voice exclaiming, 

“ Turn out there, mate; we’ll liave some 
breakfast, and then be off before the sun’s 
up. Vie have a long voyage before us, 
and only our own legs to depend on.’’ 
Harry had wished to go to Portsmouth 
by sea. 

“And I’ll tell you what would happen 
if we did,’’said Jacob. “As soon as we 
set foot on shore the press-gang would be 
upon us, and whether we liked it or not 
would carry us on board their ship to 
serve his Majesty. 1 was very nearly 
caught once ; had twenty fellow s after 
me as hard as they could pelt. Fortu¬ 
nately it was dusk, and I bolted down an 
alley and into a court, and uji a stair, 
and right under an old woman's bed, and 
there I lay while the whole gang hunted 
about without finding me. I know a 


place or two w here we can lie hid till we I 
learn what ships are fitting out, and who j 
are to command them. It’s a great thing to 
get a good captain, Harry. There are 
several captains I would like to sail with 
well enough; but there are not a few' 
whose ships are like hells afloat, and you 
may depend on't I’ll stand clear of 
them.” 

Jacob gave his old mother a hearty 
kiss, as putting a stick into his bundle, he 
threw' it over iiis shoulder. 

“Don’t take on, dame, now,” he said. 

, “ I’ll be back soon and bring you no end 
I of the rhino. Most of it, to be sure, 
slijiped away from me at the end of the 
last cruise before I got home ; but I will 
take better care of it this time for your 
sake, mother.” 

The old woman shook her head. She 
had been too long accustomed to find 
that Jacob’s money had slipped away 
before he got home to expect much, 
though he had generally contrived to 
' bring enough for his board while he 
I remained. Harry wrote a note, which he 
got a boy to carry to (Japtain Falwasser, 
saying tliat he was going oil’ to sea, and 
begging him to take care of his bag till 
his return. IVith brisk steps, though 
, Harry’s heart was heavy, the two young 
I men took their way through the forest. 
They looked like two active young sea¬ 
men any captain would be glad to get 
hold of. They cautiously approached 
the village of Hythe, opposite iSouthamp- 
ton, lest the press-gang might be there on 
the look-out for men. The coast being 
clear, they ran across the beautiful 
estuary of the Southampton Water in a 
wherry, and landing on the western side 
near ttchin, pushetl on towards Gosport. 
Night had closed in before they had got 
to the end of their journey. Harry had 
seldom taken so long a walk ; but his 
muscles were well knit, and he might 
have ^one still farther. 

“ We must keep a .sharp look-out, 
mate,” said Jacob ; “the gangs are sure 
to be about, and if they were to fall in 
with us, we might a.ay good-bye to liberty. 
But come along ; there’s a house I know 
of not far off, and we shall be all right 
I there if we once get inside the door.” 

Jacob led Harry down several lanes 
and alleys in which .scenesof drunkennes.s 
and vice met his eye, which, even accus¬ 
tomed to London as he was, made his 
heart tuni sick. 

“ And this is the way the defenders of 
our country spend their time on shore ! ” 
he said to himself. “ No wonder they 
are treated like brutes, when they live 
like beasts without souls.” 

Harry's reasoning might ]>ossihly not 
have been correct ivs to what cause pro- 
’ duced the effect. Might he not more justly 
I have reasoned, “ If they are treated 
like brute.s, like brutes tlie.y will live” ! 
That (pie.stion has been solved in later 
days. Since thought has been taken for 
seamen they have essayed, and not 
unsuccessfully, to attend to the welfare 


of their .souls. In those days little regard 
was paid to that subject. 

They stopped before the door of a low 
1 house with not many windows looking 
into the steeet. Such as there were were 
closed with .shutters. “She’s a good old 
creature,” whispered Jacob, “ though may 
’ be a little queer .sometimes; but you 
j must not mind that. She knows mo 
and my ways, and will treat us well. We 
may trust !^all,y Hoggart for that. You 
I will see I am right.” 

I Jacob gave two or three knocks on the 
door, but no one came to it. 
i “ She will wake up in time,” observerl 
Jacob, “only I hope no press-gang will 
be coming along the street liefore she 
opens the door. If we see them we must 
j run for it, Harry. You stick by me. I 
: know a place to hide away in.” 
j Jacob repeated his blow’s on the door. 

■ At last a slide w'as moved in one of the 
; panels, and a light streamed through it. 

“All right, Sally,” said Jacob. “You 
know me, and I have brought a mate. 
Open the door and let us in ; we have 
enough to jiay for our board, so don’t be 
afraid.” 

The door opened, and the two young 
men entered, tlie bolts and bars being 
instantly replaced. The person who 
' came to the door mi^ht have possessed 
many excellent qualities, but her appear- 
; ance was not in her favour. Her figure 
' was stout and shapeless; her dress, want¬ 
ing greatly in nooks and eyes and 
1 strings, worn and stained, looking ready 
to slip off her shoulders. Her hair, 
alreatly sprinkled with white, escaped 
' in dishevelled locks from beneath her 
mob cap, destitute of all stiffness, and 
darkened by soot and dust, while her 
thick lips and watery bloodshot eye 
: showed that she not unfrequently in¬ 
dulged in potations dee]) and strong. 
Jacob, however, on entering, told her to 
be a good old soul, and to get supper 
ready for two hungry wayfarers. At 
first she declared that she had dressed 
suppers for twenty men already, and 
that she was too sleepy to put another 
saucepan on the fire ; but Jacob, after a 
little persua-sion, made her piomise to 
exert Iiei’self, and he then led the way 
into a room at the back part of the 
house. Here some dozen or more men 
were sitting round a table, most of them 
with pipes in their mouths, others with 
pots of ale or glasses of spirits before 
them. They looked up at the new comers, 
who took their .seats at the other end of 
the table. Jacob soon entered into con¬ 
versation with those nearest him, and 
learned what ships were fitting out. The 
characters of various captains were 
discu.ssed. 

“The Brilliant, Captain Everanl, has 
just come in to lefit, and is in want of 
hands. He's a right .sort of officer. If 1 
wanted togoatioat, I would volunteer on 
board his shij) .as soon as any other,” 
remarked a seaman who was sitting 
opposite to them. 
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“ Wliat do you say, Harry ? Would 
you like to voluiitwr on lioard tke Bril¬ 
liant?” asked Jacob. 

“ No, she would not suit me,” answere<l 
Harry. “ I have niy reasons for not 
wishing to join her.” 

“Bun from her, may ho, once on a 
time ? ” ohserverl a seaman. 

“Well.then there's the Nymph, Cap¬ 
tain Cook. He’s a good seaman, and not 
over-harsh with his men ; and there’s the 
St. Fiorenzo, Captain .Sir Harry Neale. 
Never a man has sailerl with him who's 
worth his s.alt who would not wi.sh to 
sjiil with him again. I wi.sh there were 
many other captains in the navy like 


“ Why,” was her reply, “ every one I 
have got is more than full already ; you 
must prick for the softest plank you can 
find. Not the first time either of you 
youngstera have Imd to do that.” 

Jacob knew there was no u.se remon¬ 
strating, and so drawing a bench up to a 
corner of the room, he placed his bundle 
under Harry’s head, and led him to it. 
.Scarcely had Harry stretched himself on 
the bench, hard as it was, than he was 
fast asleep. 

But hy-and-hye there came a knocking 
at the door. Sally again went to it. 
Another seaman begged for admittance. 
He had nowhere to lodge, and he was 


attempted to close the door, and shoved 
a thick handkerchief into her mouth. In 
the meantime the door was forced com¬ 
pletely back, and two or three men who 
had Ijeen lying down close under the 
walls hiid sprung to their feet and 
entered with their leader. They were 
quickly joined by others of their party, 
who ha<i been coming at a quick run 
down the street. In an instant the 
inmates were aroused, and the whole 
house was in a feai-ful uproar. Some 
tried to force their way out by a back door, 
but no sooner had they opened it than 
they found themselves in the power of a 
strong body of armed seamen. The men 
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him. We should not have cause to com¬ 
plain as we have now.” 

Harry and .lacob agreed therefore to 
volunteer on Iioard the St. Fiorenzo. 
While this discussion was going on .Sally 

f daced a smoking supper before her two 
ately arrived guests. They did ample 
justice to it, for although the cookery 
was of a somewhat coarser character 
than that to which Harry had been 
accustomed, his long walk had given him 
an appetite. He soon liegan to feel a 

f reat longing to lie down and go to sleep. 

'or three nights, indeed, he had .scarcely 
closed his eyes for ten minutes together. 
Even liefore he had finished supper 
his head began to nod. Jacob observed 
ins condition, and asked .Sally for a bed. 


' afraid the press-gang who were .about 
I would be getting hold of him. He ha<l 
plenty of sliiners to spend, as .Sally should 
soon know by the glitter of one with 
which he would at once cross her hand. 
Tliis argument hn<l great effect upon 
her. Ojiening the door she odmitteil 
her visitor. He was a stout-looking 
man in a thick pea-co.at, with a tar¬ 
paulin hat firmly fixed on his head, 
while his hand clutched a .strong walking- 
stick. As she was aliout to close the 
door liehind him great was her indigna¬ 
tion to find a crowbar inserted. There 
was a trampling of feet. She shrieked 
out,“Murder! murder! the press-gang is 
upon us.” Her visitor, however, virry un- 
galhmtly seized her by the arm as she 


who were in bed threw on their clothes, 
some trying to jump from the windows; 
but .seeing liy the number of the press- 
gang outside that they would be certainly 
caught if they did so, rusheil downstairs 
and joined in the fray which was going 
fonvard in the jiublic room. Some were 
armed with bludgeons, others with fire- 
irons ; some seizM chairs and benclie^ 
and various other articles of S,ally’s 
furniture. She, to do her justice, with 
her female attendants, fought ns heroic¬ 
ally as her guests, in a vain endeavour 
to secure their |)ersonnl safety. 

Harry h.od slept through the fii-st jiart 
of the combat, but at length the fearful 
uproar aroused him. He started to his 
feet, not knowing where ho was or what 
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had happened. The room was almost in 
total darkne.ss, for the lights had in¬ 
stantly been extinguished, and only here 
and there fell the glare of the men-of- 
war’smen’.slanternsa,s they heldthem upin 
the hope.s of distinguishing friends from 
foes. Harry seized Jacob’s liundle with 
one hand, and the stick with which he 
had carried it in the other, and attempted 
to defend himself from the blows which 
were dealt freely round. He thought he 
distinguished Jacob's voice not far from 
him, and he m.ade his way up to his 
friend. At that instant, liowever, a 
further ixarty of the press-gang arriving, 
the seamen were completely over¬ 
powered. In vain Kally and her attend¬ 
ants fought on, in the hopes of enabling 
some of their friends to escape. Every 
outlet was too strictly guarded. The 
officer and many of the men composing 
the press-gang probably knew the hou.se 
as well as its inmate.s, and had taken 
their measures accordingly. 

In the course of a few minutes, although 
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some heads h.ad received pretty hard 
cracks, yet no blood was sjjilt, every 
m.an in the house, with the exception of 
old Tony Hoggart, was in the power of 
the press-gang. It was a most success¬ 
ful haul. Uitwards of thirty prime sea¬ 
men had been captured, Jacob and 
Harry among them. Jfot till the fight 
was over did old Tony find his w.ay 
downstairs, at the foot of which he .stood 
with a light in his hand, his red nightcap 
set on one side of his bullet head, his 
trousers held up by one suspender, his 
stockinglcss feet in shoes down at heel, 
while from his blear eyes he glared out 
on the intruders into his abode. As if at 
length aware of what had occurred, he 
commenced a series of his vituperative 
I remarks, which increased in vehemence 
' as he proceeded. 

“ We’re in for it, Harry,” said Jacob ; 
“keep up your courage,however ; if we 
put a good face on the matter, we shan’t 
be so much worse off than if we h.ad 
I volunteered.” 


Jacob made the inquiry of the seaman 
who had charge of him. 

“The Brilliant, Captain Everard,” was 
the answer; “he’s a good captain, and 
you may bless your stars that you have 
been taken for his ship.” 

Harry's heart sank when he heard this. 

He would at once be recognised Ijy the 
captain. 

What account could he give of him¬ 
self ? The boats were in waiting in the 
harbour. The men burned down to 
them immediately. Some resisting were 
dr.agged .along. A cuff on the head, or a 
blow with the butt end of a pi.stol, gene¬ 
rally silenced those who cried out in the 
holies of being rescued. 

Harry and .lacob walked along quietly. 
Neither w.as disposed to struggle. As 
soon as the prisoners were got into the 
boats they shoved off. In a quarter of 
ail hour afterwards Harry found himself 
for the firet time in his life on board a. 
man-of-war. 

(To be continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BOYS. 

Bv Captain W. pe W. Abxev, k.e., f.r.s. 

TART IV. 



T iiehk yet auotlier class of pictures to 
uliich reference sljould l>e made—viz., 
those wiircli are obtained liv uliat is called 
instantaneous exiK)sure.s. Jt must l>c recol- 
lected that the Avord “ in.stantaneous ” is 
merely ac/c p(tr/rr. It means an ex¬ 
ceedingly rapid exposure, mmally varying 
between and 4 of a second, thou^di in some 


cases as small an exposure as tAo ^ second 
has l>ecn given. Of course, for figures 
moving or Ijoats wiiling, and .such like 
objects, a very rajiid exposure is necessary if 
sharpness is a desideratum. With the 
former, we nmy safely aflirm that when the 
ex)K)Hure given to a ]>late Ls vcryrai>id no one 
ever saw figures in the positiuns in wliich 


they are delineated. So with monn" horses; 
no one ever saw their legs occupy tiie ap{>a- 
rently absurd iKisitions which the photograph 
often gives them. There is one tiling which 
a picture tiaie to nature should always en¬ 
deavour to attain—namely, to delineate what 
the eye really sees. 

I My boy remlers may be* aware that the 
j eye can only isolate impressions wliich do not 
! succeed one another too rapidly. Thu.s, when 
I a sling is twisted round and round quickly, 

I or when the wheel of a carriage ia revolving 
I rajiidly, it is impoHsiblo to distinguisli the 
I fonn of the string in the one case or the 
I spokes of the wheel in tlie other; and if an 
artist were drawing wliat he s«aw of these he 
t would draw the string and the wheel a.s a 
j liglit-shaded circle, and neither the form of the 
string nor of thesjKjkesof the wheel would be 
j delineated. If he did he would not be drawing 
I what he saw, and for the same reason he would 
' never draw pictures of horses in motion as re- 
I>resented by instantaneous photograplis. So, 

1 again, in a picture of a breaung wave, when 
the gleam of the sun strikes on the crests. To 
the eye these glimmers will appear as streaks 
of brilliant light, whilst a photograph will 
represent them as brilliant ilots. It is the 
fact tliat the verv' rapid moving jKiints in the 
wave-creats which catch the light cause the 
eye to combine the sen.sation.s and give the idea 
of a mass of light instead of minmte sjKJt**. Of 
course, instantaneous photograplw have their 
uses J though they rarely are truthful expres¬ 
sions of nature as we see it, we have to make 
tlie l)eat of them. That i>eiug granted, then 
the question arises, how Ixxstto take them.. 

There are a variety of wliat are knoam 
instantaneous shutters in the market, and 
many of these are very excellent, hut iliey 
nearly all liave one fault—vi*., a tendency to 
shake the camera during action. I don't say 
tliat they ahf^fi/s do so, hut they very often 
do, and'in fact must as msually airangwl, 
though the sliake may Ikj imperwotible exwpt 
on clo.se inspection. It will be tiie more i>©r- 
cejitible the more rickety tlie camem legs are. 
Tlie shake is due to the fact that tlieyan.*, with 
few exccptioiw, attached to the camera, 
of our Ijoys will know that a sudden altera- 
lion in the position of the centre ol gravity 
of a IkmIv makesi the l>ody tend to move ; ami 
in a shutter at llio moment of exposure tb- 
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centre of gravity of the camera is shifted, and 
hence the shake. Tiiis more particiilarly 
ajmlies to the sluittera M'liich are placed out- 
sufe the lens, ljut we will show how this 
annoyance can l>e got rid of in a very easy 
manner with any shutter. The simplest 
shutter tliat can Ik) ])laced outside the lens is 
tlie drop shutter, and such a one is about 
tlio clieapest form, and can he made to give 
any e.xposuro required. The figure will give 
.an idea .as to its construction. The 'Nmter 



has Sfeen many home-made ones of this de- 
BCiiption which have answered as well as the 
most highly finished one. The shutter con- 
Biatfl of a back (G), in which a round orifice (c), 
slightly larger than the front of the lens, is 
cut; ami on its sides and at the front arc 
two projecting grooves, in which a flat piece 
of thin iward (H) can run freely. In this la.st 
is cut out n rectangle longer than the breadth 
of the orifice cut in the back, and is so ar. 
ranj^ed that when it Is placed at the ton of 
the l>ack the circular onfice is closed, anu as 
it slides do^vll th^ orifice Ls uncovered to the 
light, and finally it closes it up again. 

By placing a trigger (T) and catches (as 
sliown in the figure) tlie front can lie caused 
to descend by its owm weight w'hen its length 
is placed vertically, and tlie light can i>ene- 
trate the two opening for some small fraction 
of a second. The slide (H) is stopped by the 
pin (P) coiiiin" against a piece of brass (a). 
The amount of opening tliat is given in H is 
regulated by a slide-piece (b) sliding in 
grooves cut in H. The speed can l>e increased 
by using an elastic Imna (E) passed over a pin 
(p) at the top of the slide, and attached to 
another pin fixed outside one of the grooves 
as shown. Behind the orifice is glued a 
thicker piece of wood with a circular open¬ 
ing cut in it, which fits fairly tightly when 
placed over the front brass of the lens, and 
It is all the bettor if it be lined with velvet to 
enable it to be placed on the latter without 
any friction. Attached to this, again, is a 
velvet l>ag, which can !>« tied round tlie lens. 
The view to he taken is focused, and the 
shutter put in position ow tk€ lens. The 
dark slide is then opened and the shutter re¬ 
moved from the collar and held in the hand, 
so that it does not touch the lens except by 
the velvet bag. At the moment when ex¬ 
posure is required the trigger Is released and 
the shutter falls, and there is no jar on the 
camera, since the only connection the two 
Iiave is the soft velvet of tlie bag encircling 
the lens. 1/ the camera and eamcrastaiid he 
very rigid other shuttors may l>e used which 
are attached to the lens. Cadett’s shutter, 
which w’orks liehind the lens, and which is 
attached to the camera itself. Is a form to 
w’ldch there is very little objection. It is 
what is known as a flap shutter, and the flap 
consists of a thin card covered with velvet, 
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wliich, hy a pneumatic arrangement, opens 
dowTiwards on a hinge, and recovers its jxisi- 
tion by a spring when the hand releases flie 
IhiII M'hich presses the air into the liellows 
which causes tlie shutter to open. This 
shutter will give one-fifth of a second’s ex- 
poHurc—an exposure sufficiently rapid for 
most subjects. 

Wiien an instantaneous new is to l>e taken 
there are one or two points to l)c attended to. 
A very rapid plate sliould be chosen if ]m>s- 
sible, and it may l)e well to indicate how- the 
comparative speeds of diflerent brands may 
be arrived at. We will supjiose that flie 
reader has a goo<l negative, and a fairly 
steadily-burning candle at command. To 
test ])lates together he should place a plate 
behind a negative, and in contact witli it, 
in a printing-frame in the dark room, and 
cover it up with a cloth, and then bring in 
the candle and place it aliout ten feet away 
from the frame. He should then turn the 
negative tow'ards the candle, and uncover it 
for, say, five seconds, and develop. A plate 
of another brand he should treat in the same 
way, and after development he should see 
which positive picture apjiears most rich in 
detail and density. It is quite possible that 
one may show much better qiialitic-s than tlie 
other, in which case the former should have 
the preference for instantaneons work. 

By always keeping the same negative to 
test hy, and using the candle at tlie same 
distance, the qualities of anv platos may be 
judged at any time. There is an instnin’ient 
called a sensitometer, which is useful 
for the purpose of testing rapidities. The 
annexed figure will give an idea of it. There 


Fig. 2. 

is a deep frame (b), in which fits a table (A), 
consisting of glass with sipiares of coloured 
gelatine attached to it, having different opaci¬ 
ties. A sensitive plate is placed behind this 
tablet, and then a back to the frame. In 
front of the frame is as opening (c), wliich 
can be closed by a slide (D), and in rront of that 
a phosphorescent gloas, formed 
by a coating of Balmain’s 
paint. To use it the plate to 
I>o tried is closed in the frame, 
an inch of magnesium wire is 
burnt to illumine the phos¬ 
phorescent plate (e), which is 
immediately placed in front of 
theframeinitsgroove. Exactly 
after a minute has elai>s«d 
from the finish of the burning of 
the magnesium wire the slido 
(D) is wuhdrawn, and the phos¬ 
phorescent light is allowed 
access to the sensitive plate 
through the tablet (a) for 
exactly half a minute. The 
slide IS then closed and the 
plate taken out and dovelojied. 

The last readable number on 
the plate gives the sensitive¬ 
ness of the plate according to 
a table attached to the instru¬ 
ment. 

If tissue-paner be dyed uni¬ 
formly witli a uilute solution of 
aurine dye(wliichisacheai>dye 


j obtainable through any chemist), orwithtur- 
i meric, a very goml sensitometer may Ik? made 
at home by even the le.ast dextermjs hands ; 
I and insteatl of the ]jliosj)horesoent plate Iieing 
; used as a source of illumination, a candle may 
Ik? hrou'dit into requisition to give an iilumf 
nation for a certain numl>er of seconds. To 
my mind one of the great charms of photo- 
"rajihy lies in the fact that so much may 1x5 
done to help good work liy simple arrange¬ 
ments •which can be made at homo. 

Having selected the plate to be used, the 
next question is as to the stop that can 1x3 
used iu the lens. This is of vital importance 
if tlie resulting negative is to he of any use. 
Now, if with the largest stop of a lens one 
second’s exposure is required for any ^■iew% 
with the next smallest two seconds w’ill lie 
required, and with the third four seconds, 
and so on—so that if there are five stops 
numliered consecutively, the smallest stop 
will require sixteen times more exposure 
than the largest. (In some sets of sto^ sup¬ 
plied with lenses there are certain 8to]» 
marked with a X. Thus there maybe 2^, 
wliich means that the exposure to be given is 
! half way between that required for No. 2 and 
for No. 3 stops. This must lie recollected in 
making the foregoing calculation.) Suppose, 
then, that the view -with the smallest stop 
inserted in the lens requires one second’s ex¬ 
posure, it is evidcut that to obtain the same 
view in ^ of a second the second largest must lie 
used, since with it only J of the exixiaure will 
l>e reqirirod. The use of such a large stop will 

f irobaoly cause parts of the picture to be 
iizzy or in bad focus, but that is better than 
having an under-exposed plate. It may be 
taken as a rule that in bnght light, with a 
fairly rapid plate and an open view, tlie third 
largest stop may be used if the development 
be carried out with care, but it is souer to 
use the second largest stop. 

One tiling to be guardeil against in giving 
any exposure is to avoid touching the camera 
or stand with the hand during expasure. A 
very pretty illustration at the beginning of 
tliese articles was that of a young photo, 
grapher endeavouring to take a photograph 
of a sailing-boat from a small island. He 
was shown in the act of exposing; one 
hand grasped a camera leg, wliilst in tlie 
other was tlie cap of the lens. Now’, here 
tliis young pliotograpiier was doing two 
things winch he ought not to do—first, 
touching the camera-stand during exposure ; 
and, secondly, endeavouring to secure tlie 
photograph of a moving object hy using the 
cap of the lens for exposing. What would be 
the result? There would a want of sharp¬ 
ness of the sea owing to sliaking of the camera, 
and a double want of sharpness in the l>oat, 
due to the same cause, and also to the expo¬ 
sure being necessarily too prolonged, 

(ro eontinued.i 
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AECHERY AS A PASTIME. 

By the Author of “Golf,” “Haxdball,” etc. 

PART I. 




I X the article on English Archery” in No. ' 
350, included in our monthly part for 
Octol)er, 1885, we touched on the main points 
in the hUtorv of the bow aa a weapon of war. 
Tlie ground lacing thus cleared for us, we can 
liere devote our attention entirely to archery 
as a j)aatime, and without further ado plunge 
into “ the materials.” 

The most important of these is the bow,— 
the arena from which archery takes its name. 
In Fig. 1 we have in 1 a sketch of a bow as it 
should be kept, and next to it, in 2, we have 

9 


side and a flat side, and, as in the 


case of the 




cricket hat, it is the round side that is kept j 
I towards the player. The fiat side of the Iww 1 
is “ the back,” the round side is “the belly.” ^ 
The difference between the .sides is well 
j shown in the cross section of a 1k)w given at a ' 
in Fig. 2. Let it be clearly understood from | 
I the outset that the belly is meant to be the | 


It will be noticetl that one of the horns is 
larger than the other. When the bow is 
used this largest horn is to be upi>emicwt. It 
can easily oe identified, for the distance 
l>etween it and the handle is greater than 
that between the handle and the smaller 
horn, and the centre of the l)0W is not the 
centre of the handle, but its upi>er edge. 
In each of the horn tips is the notch for the 
string, technically called the “ nock.” 

The string is generally of liemp or 
though silk has been used. Hemp strings 
stretch most, but wear longest, and are cer* 
tainly the b^t. They cost al>ont a shilling 
each, ready whini>ed and coated with com- 
]>osition. tn undoing them be careful of this 
coating, and cut the tie so as not to injure it. 
In first putting the string into place, slip the 
eye which is worked in the string over the 
large horn, and hold it some three inches 
below the nock ; then run your hand along 
the string and to the lower end, and fix 
the string on the smaller nock by what is 
called a “ timber noose.” This timl^er noose 
is merely a single knot—half a reef-knot, in 
fact, with the end twisted in and out of the 
loop three times before being dra>^Ti tight. 


Fig. I. 

the same bow strung ready for action. 
Almost in the centre of the lx)w Is the 
liandle, generally of green plush, and at 
each end are tlie horns. It will be noticed 
that a bow, like a cricket bat, has a round 


inside of the curve; and that if the l>ow l>e 
bent with the round side outwards it will 
prolwibly break. 


The lengtli of string allowed de(>ends on the 
l)ow, but it should never l)e less than to ex¬ 
ceed six inches from the belly when the Imw 
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in strun". In a lady’s or boy’s bow live 
inches is sufficient for tlie interval where the 
2 conies in Fi<». 1. When a string becomes 
soft and the fibres straight give it a rub witli 
beeswax and twist it a few times, so as to 
sliorfen it. Never trust to a single string, 
always have a spare one. Medium strings 
are the best at first; thick ones give steadi¬ 
ness, fine ones give sharpness in the discharge 
of the arrow. 

To string the bow, place the lower horn on 
tlie ground against the hollow of your foot; 
hold the handle in one hand, and with the 
other Ijand press the upper half of the Imw 
into a cnrve while you slip the loop up into 
the nock with your finger-tij). Use the ball 
of tlie thumb in pressing, and help the curve 
-by slightly pulling the Yiandle towards you. 
^Vliatever you do, keep tlie bow cun'ed till 
the string is in its ])lace, and never by any 
chance get your fingers underneath the string. 
A nip near the nocK will settle your shooting 
for the day. In Fig. 3 we give a sketch of a 
man stringing his Iww, so that there can be 
no mistake as to the best attitude to adopt. 
It is not such an easy thing to string a bow as 
it looks, so be careful what you are about for 
the first time or so. Always unstring your 
bow when you have finished,Vs to keep a bow 
on the stretch for more than an hour at a time 
sj^eedily injures it. In unstringing the prac¬ 
tice is simply the reverse of stringing; but 
again—mind your fingers ! 

Over the handle of your bow you will find 
a number, which may be anything from 25 
to 80. This represents the pounds necessary 
to drag down tfie string to tne full length of 
the arrow—in fact, it is the ‘‘strength” of 
the bow. A la<ly’s bow for match-shooting 
never exceeds 401b., a gentleman’s never ex¬ 
ceeds 801b., but very much less strengths are 
TLsed by the successful competitors. Eighty 
pounds is a tremendous pull, for it means, of 
course, a push of eighty pounds on the part 
of the left arm simultaneous with a pull of 
the same weight on the part of the right. 
There is a great tendency to select a strong 
bow, but if there is the slightest tremor of the 
wrist when the bow is pulled to its arrow 
length all idea of accurate shooting must be 
given up. For ordinary men 501b. is quite 
strong enough ; for boys 301b. is a powerful 
bow, though, of course, age and individual 
peculiarity must be taken into account. 

Bows for ]adie.s are from 5ft. to 5ft. Sin. 
higli; for men they run from 5ft. 7in. to 
6ft. For boys they are made 4ft., 4ft. 6in., 
and 5ft. They are either of solid wood or 
built up. Built bows are known as “two- 
wood bows” and “three-wood bows,” the 
wood being either lance, lemon, snake, 
wa.shaba, hickory, or yew. When the bow 
is in one piece it is called a “self bow.” The 
self bow is the real old weapon. It should be 
made of even fine-grain wood witliout knots, 
and if there is any diflerence in the density of 
its substance, the heavier half should be the 
lower. Self bows are, however, expensive, 
and “grafted” bows are much used in their 
stead. These are of the same piece of yew, 
joined in the centre, and thus the density 
<lifficulty is avoided. The built bow, the 
“backed” bow, has only been used since 
archery became a pastime. These bows 
nearly always have a yew liack, the inside 
wood being yew, hickory, or any of those we 
have named. The bowssf)ld in the toy-shops 
are “ self ” lancewood. They cost three shil¬ 
lings, four shillings, or five shillings, accord¬ 
ing to size. A full-size lancewood bow can 
1)6 got for a lawyer’s fee. Lemonwood is 
bet^r, and costs more—say, eight shillings 
or therealiouts. No built ww can be 
new for less than half-a-sovereign, and a 
really good match bow cannot l)e got first 
liand for less than three or four guineas. 

The bow when unstrung shoiud be alniosl 
straight; tlie horns and handle .should he in 
one straight line, and the only pennissible 
curve is a barely perceptible one inwards 
from tlie handle and outwards from the hom.s. 
If there is any tendency to bend, as if the 


string were in place, the how is liad ; and if it 
bends outwards, so as to let the horns over- 
liang the handle, it will not shoot well. It 
will “follow tlie string,” and that is not 
desirable in the excess, though all self yew 
bows have tlie fault more or less. Never let 
a bow get damp if vou can lielp it; keep it 
dry, and keep it wefi varnished or oiled. Do 
not tolerate a scratch on it; the lietter it 
looks the longer it will last. The small cracks 
tliat comein its wood arc known os “ chrj’sals.” 
Keep an eye on the chrysal as soon as it 
appears ; glue it up, fill it up, get rid of it 
somehow, for it will a.s8uredly spread if leh 
alone, and the bow will smash. Never string 
a bow or hold a bow opposite glass or any¬ 
thing breakable; at tlie most unlooked-for 
moment the wood mav fly into halves or 
quarters and shoot ott‘like a shell. Unlike a 
fiddle-string, wliich when it breaks hits t/oir, 
the bow very fortunately hurries off on centri¬ 
fugal principles and touches up somebody 
else. Owing to this liability to sudden break¬ 
age, it is oa well not to play with any bow 
but your own. 

Of arrows a good deal might be said. The 
best are of red pine, “ footed ”—that is, hav¬ 
ing a different wood (lance, probably) spliced 
on to the point—and fitted with a slionidered 
“ pile” or iron tip. There are different forms 
of pile, but the square-shouldered ones are 
the best to begin with; and there arc difte- 
rentforaiaof arroAv—“bobtailed,” “chested,” 
and “barrelled”—but the cylindrical “stele” 
or shaft is u.=>ed by most of the prize-winners. 
It is essential for good shooting tliat the I 
arrow should he stiff enough for the Ikjw, 
and not bend in any way ; and it .should be 
straight. To test an arrow for straightness 
lace the tips of the left-liand thumb and two 
rst fingers together, lay the arrow on them, | 
and twist it Anth the right hand. If it nins 
smoothly it is straight, out if it jerks at all 
it is crooked, though the crookedness may lie 
ever so slight. Arrows are nocked with | 
horn, and the notch should he rather deep 
and fit the string easily. An archer should 
have a flat file, to be used for widening the 
nocks in case they are too small for his 
string, as unless the arrow parts company 
smoothly it cannot go straight. To keep the 
arrow straight in its flight it must be fea¬ 
thered. The days of “ the grey goose ” have 
gone, the arrow featliers being now tliose of 
the turkey, and these are generally chosen 


from the same wing, and hence tlie curve 
and the spin. There is a curious experiment 
in arrow-feathering worth trying: feather an 
arrow at both ends and then shoot it from 


the bow. It will come back as if it were a 
boomerang! 

Bow.s are marked with tlio jwunds they 
pull, arrow.s are marked with tlie shillings 
they weigh. Men’s arrows are 28in. long, 
and weigh from 4s. to Ss. ; ladies’ arrows are 
2oin. long, and weigh from 3.s. to 3s. 6d. The 
weight depends on the bow and the distance 
tlie arrows are to be sent. Inflight-shooting, 
which simply means shooting as far as pos 
sible heedless of any mark, the lightc.st 
arrows are used, and the winner is he who 
shoots farthest. The best on record at tliis 
game is that of a Lanca-shire lawyer named 
Leigh, who sat on a stool, held his lx)w with 
his feet, pulled with iKith hands, and 
managed to cover a mile in three sliot.s. 
Robin Hood is said to have coveretl it in one, 
but no wood that grew; could send a shaft 
the distance. It is the same old story of the 
Eglinton armour — the ancient.s are our 
Ruperiore only a.s long as the measure is not 
brought into jday! Even the grand old 
“clothyard shaft” ha.s sunk into the liack- 
ground, for the clotliyard w’as only 27in., 
•whereas our match arrows are 28in. ! The 
archery feats of Robin Hood and others must 
he taken with several spoonfuls of salt. Tliat 
no clothyard could be sent a mile on this 
earth is capable of mathematical demonstra¬ 
tion. The two statements annihilate each 
other; if he had a clothyard shaft he could 
not shoot it a mile; if he shot a mile he 
must have drawn a longer shaft than 27in. 
Some of Robin’s oilier performances have also 
to be taken witli due regard to salinity. 
Take the scene in “Ivanlioe” where he 
“notches” the shaft. I^et the reader stick 
an arrow in the target and retire to the dis¬ 
tance given by Sir Walter. Where is the 
nock of the shaft ? Invisible except tlirough 
a telescope ! This notching of the .shaft has, 
however, been done at Regent’s Park—once 
only, “the notchee” being Mr. Horace Ford, 
w’ho liit the very pinhole of gold, his friend 
chaffingly threatening to “ notch” it for liim, 
doing It much to liis surprise. Long range 
shooting with liow and arrow is a mistake. 
Tlie Sioux, Comanclies, Navaioes, Blackfeet, 
and A'W’ahntees, who in our days have been 
the last race.s to use tlie bow in warfare, had 
no accuracy in aim over eighty yards. I'p 
to that distance they were perfect marksmen; 
their lives depended on their skill, and a 
weapon is always in use at its best in the 


days of its supersession. In America archer; 
lias been taken up by sportsmen for bird 
shooting purposes, and some remarkahlc sue 
cesses are chronicled. Captain H. H. Talbot, 



Woodpecker Shooting. 
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of the Cra^v'fordeville Club, for instance, is 
renorted to liave brought dow-n a woodpecker 
at seventv-nine yards. Audubon, the natu¬ 
ralist, used to shoot his specimens with 
arrows ; and not so very many yearn ago the 
crossbow was in use in Norfolk for rahhit- 
sbooting. Of the arrows used in sporting 
■and collecting we give examples in big. 1, 
where 3 is a barlied arrow and 4 a blunt one. 
The old barbed arrow of the English archers 
b.ad hardly any projection, a filed collar to 
the pile being all that ivaa thought necessary. 
In Fii’. 4 we give a few details of the con¬ 
struction of tlmse American sportiim arrows, 
wherein a shows the arrow nicked for the 
bc.ad,/ shows the head re,yly for insertion, 
and h shows head and nick in position ; while 
d shows the nock, and c the sy.steni of feather- 
in". 

Always keep your airows well oiled, so 
that they can be extracted from the target 
without bringing away the paint or composi¬ 
tion, and always keep them cle.an, for the 
slightest grit mil imiiede their Hight. Never 
slioot in long grass, for you mil lose your 
arrows, and always withdraw them from the 
earth with a twist the same as that they went 
in with, or you will break them. In practice 
arrows are marked in rings below the feathers 
with the colours of the oivner; and so painted 
and complete in every way their price is 
about eighteenpence apiece. _ Spealiing in 
ordmary terms, each arrow weighs an ounce, 
and so powerful is the bow that from a 50-lb. 
weapon tliis small weight is dispatched from 
the string at the rate of two hundred miles 
an hour. We have alluded to the curious 


property of a double-feathered arrow; another , 

curiosity worth notice Wtas the old “whistling j 
an*ow,” used by the sentries to give wannn" i 
to the "uard. Tliese arrows were ntted witli | 
a hollow hoi-n pierced with several holes, and j 
actin" on the principle of a humming-top. In 
old Cierkenwell Church there is, or perhaps ' 
wa.s, as we have not been aide to see it, an 
epitaph to a certain Sir William ^Voml, who 
was knighted for his "ood archery by Charles 
IL, in N\micli are the following lines : 

“ Surviviug archers much his lw6S lament, 

And in respect bestowed this monument, 

Where whistling aiTOWs did his worth jiroclaim 
And eternize his memory and name.’ 

No mention of archery materials would he 
complete without something being said about 
the quiver. We give a sketch of a quiver at 
5 in r ig. 1; and in Figs. .3 and 5 we sbow how 
it should be u.sed when worn. The quiver 
nowadavs is only used in roving and .a-s a 
store-box for the spare arrows, though a 
Iretter receptacle for them has been provided 
in the case in which they are all kept 
separate. The feathers are tlius safe fruui 
being ruflied ; should they he tumbled in 
any way, the best way to restore them is to 
warm tliem gently at the fire. Instead of 
the quiver, a belt and pouch is often used, 
though the veiy modern archers trust to a 
pocket in their coat. _ . , • 

A grease box is sometimes carried, it being 
by some thought advisable to keep the string 
and gloves lubricated, and a tassel, often of 
portentous dimensions, is worn, with which 
to wipe the arrows after sticking in the 


target or tlie ground. It is of great import¬ 
ance that the arrow should bo clean; tie 
slightest particle of grit irill send it astrav. 

An arrow guard or bracer is a necessity. 
It should be made of smooth leatlier and lie 
pretty thick, and it need not cost more than 
two sliillings. In Fig. 1 we give its fonn at 
6. Its use is to protect the arm against the 
blow of the bowstring, and to keep the sleeve 
outof theway. Fiftyyearsago our arcliersmre 
tamdit to bend in the left wrist so as to let 
the°string strike well on the bracer. Since, 
however, Mr. Horace Ford appeared on the 
scene, and with his enonnous scorin" founded 
the new school, it has been thought be-st to 
hold the wrist straight, and instead of pasli- 
inir the bracer into prominence, to let it take 
I its" chance. With young archers there is a 
' tendency to cun’e the wTist oulwaros so as 
to "et tlie arm out of reach of the stnn^, a 
plan -which ha.s the disadvantage of givinj; 
but a weak hold of the bow, and conseauently 
an uncertain flight. 



What he shot. 
(To be cOTitinited.) 


THE YOITNG WIZARD. 

Bv Professor Hoffmann, 

Author 0 / Modem Magic,'" "Drawing-room AmusemenU,"' etc., etc. 


T have already adverted to the perennial 
popularity of tricks which nnnister to 
the carnal appetite o5 the spectator. A trick 
which involves the production (and distribu¬ 
tion) of cake, wne, or sweetmeats, is always 
sure of a favourable reception, and scarcely 
less so the magical production of toys and 
other kniekknacks. ThLs is so well under¬ 
stood by conjurers that what is called a “ dis¬ 
tribution” is a leading item of every well- 
regulated “juvenile party” performance, 
though, being an item involving considerable j 
expense, paterfamilias must lie prepared to 
find it regarded as an “ extra,” and to pay 
for it accordingly. 

Sometimes the distribution is made from 
a borrowed hat. The articles are in this case 
generally packed in bags of black silk or 
alpaca, or simply tied up in bundles, and 
concealed either almut the person of the ))er- 
former or on the sermntc of a table or chair, 
and in due course “loaded” into the hat 
after the manner already descrilied. 

There are, however, sundry jiieces of appa¬ 
ratus designed specially for this purpose, and 
first I may name what is known as 

THE INEXHAUSTinLE BOX. 

This i.s a box of polished walnut or other 
wood, in general apiiearance a.s .'*hown in 



Fig 31. 


XXV.—DISTRIBUTION TRICKS. 

'ig. 31. It may l>e of any size, subject to 
ne special condition, namely, that, for a 
3 a 8 on which will presently api^r, the 
eight, exclusive of tne lid, and the width 
rom iMick to front, must be exactly the same, 
'he box is in the fii*st instance shown empty, 
•eing brought forward to the audience, who 
[iay°eYen han(Ue it if they please. It Is then 
ilaced on the performer^s table, and a^ain 
bown empty, being for that inirpose tilted 
orward as shown in Fig. 32, but the mo- 


I 



duction, besides many j into a liab 

their size could not l>e n^ioiw. 

even of the moat extravagant jb- 

Tlie secret ot the box xviU he reau j 


ment it is again tilted back into its normal 
]iosition, the ]>erformer begins to take all 
sorts of articles from it, and to distribute 
them to the spectators. At any "iven 
moment the lx)x can be tilted forward and 
shown empty, and yet the production of ob¬ 
jects from it is continued, until its title of 
“inexhaustible” may be regarded as fairly 
justified. Besides toys, cosaques, fla^, 
Christmas cards, and other small sundries 
for distribution, the ])erformer can produce 
from the lx)x any or all of the articles 
already described as suitable for “ hat ” pro- 



, 33 and 34. 



representing end \-iews in 
The bottom of the box is bottom’s 

pivots at the jioints a a. of vrojjJ 

attached at right angles a nonD^*^ 
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aper. 


lies flat against the front of the box, as in 
Fi;,' 33. Wlien the l>ox is tilted forwards, 
(which, by the way, is only done when the 
lid is closed), the bottom and front piece do 
not move witli it, but retain their ]s>si{ions 
as in Fij?. 34, the front piece taking the place 
of tlie l)ottom, while the latter remains Hat 
on the table. The articles to be introduced 
are placed in readiness on the servantc, and 
brouglit up Ijehind the box and laid on the 
bottom by the i)erfornier at the moment 
when tlie "general attention is l)eing called to 
the emptiness of the 1 k)x as seen in front. 
The box is now again closed, and tilted back 
to the upright position for tlie productit)n of 
the articles. When tl^ese are exhausted, or 
sooner if desired, tlie box is again shown 
empty, and a fresli “load” introduced from 
behind. 

In the inexhaustible box as mostly made 
there is usually nothing to keep the bottom 
in position, and the box therefore cannot l>e 
placed in tlie hands of s^ectatoi-s for examina¬ 
tion. I remedied this in the case of mv own 
box by thrusting a couple of short black jiins 
through the back of the box into the edge of 
the moveable bottom. After the box bad 
been examined these were withdrawn with 
the thumb-nail, and the apparatus was 
thenceforward in working order. 

The price of the inexhaustiide box ranges 
from twenty-five shillings ujiwaids, according 
to size and finish. 

A less expensive and Aery good ])iece of 
apparatus for the same puriiose is 

THK ENCHANTED PORTFOLIO. 

This is an innocent looking portfolio, siinilar 
to those wlierein pieces of music or drawings 
are carried. (See Fig. 35.) It is shown 


tlie iierfomior jiroduces from it hosts of the 
iiu^t substantial articles. Again and again 
it is sliowTi empty, and again and again the 
productive process is repeated. 

It will l>e noticed, on an examination of 
Fig. 35, that the external decoration of 
the portfolio forms a jiaiiel. This panel on 
the lower side is in reality a trap, closed 
by an inner cover {a) (see Fig. 36), to 




which the panel is glued. When tlie 
inside of the portfolio is fir.st showm, a is 
Iving flat against tlie under side ; hut when 
tlie iiortfolio is laid upon the table and it is 
desired to produce articles from it, it Ls 
oiiened with a against the upper side. In 
tliis condition the portfolio is drawn partly 
otl' the table, thereby bringing the opening 
over the scrvanie and enabling the perloniier 
to thrust his hand through and bring up 
what may be wanted, the objects for pro¬ 
duction being arranged accordingly on the 
scrvante. The cost of the portfolio in this 
shape is twelve shillings and sixpence. 

There is a much more elaborate and more 
expensive fonn of the portfolio trick, lint tliis 
is only adapted for stage pnrnoses, and would 
therefore be out of place in the present series 
of pajiers. Another piece of stage apparatus 
for productions, not q^uile so costly, is knouTi 
as 

THE HORN OF PLENTY. 

This is a hand.some piece of apparatus 
of japanned tin, and ia‘»hioned like the 
classic cornucopia. It is nearly two feet in 
height, and makes a very imposing appear- 
aucc on the performer’s table. (See Fig. 3j .) 
When first sho^\'n to the audience it is 
quite empty. The jierfonner, notwitlistand- 
intq produces sundry small articles from it, 

' ami a^ain shows it empty, but a^ inoiiicnt I 
later it Is found to lie completely filled ^^'ltll | 
a variety of toys and miscellaneous fancy j 
articlas, wliich are taken out and presented i 
to the audience. . / x 

The horn in reality consists of two jior- i 


E art of the case, and when inserted therein is 
old fast by a spring catch wlricli auto¬ 
matically grijis the conical stud at toj». 
This lining is ojien at its wide end, but 
has a bar across its mouth to assist in retain¬ 
ing the various toys, etc., witli which it is 
loaded. Thus prepared, it is placed on the 
servanic of the performer's table, if deep 
enough to concern it, or more often on the 
fioor liehind a chair over which some piece of 
dra^ierj' has been carelessly thrown, so as to 
screen it from the siglit of the audience. 

The two or tliree articles first produced 
come out of the perfonner’s coat-sleeve, this 
lieing one of the very few casc.s in whicli the 
sleeve really is utilised for conjuring pnq) 08 es. 
These having lieen produced, the jierfonncr, 
holding the horn by its .smaller extremity in 
one band, with the other moves the cliair 
behind wliich the lining is concealed a little 
forward, as if to enable liis audience the 
lietter to see the articles which he is about to 
place on it. As he does so the hand holding 
the cornucopia is passed for one single moment 
lichind the chair. In that moment, however, 
he has allowed the horn to sink down over 
the concealed lining, wliich it fortliwith picks 





The nom in reaiuy cuu?»i»i« ^ 

inside and out, and is .seen to be manifestly j tions, the a*inove 

empty; and yet, wlien placed on the table, i first presented 

witu its opening away from tho audience, ; able uning (u) which ju 


up wdth the contents. The trick is now done, 
and it merely rests with tlie i>erfoniier to 
make the most of it by hb* graceful way of 
I producing the various articles. This should 
not bo done too (quickly, a tolerably deliberate 
production giving a larger idea of quantity, 
but tlie performer must be careful to avoid 
the opposite extreme, too slow a rate of pro¬ 
duction giving an impression of tediousness, 
which, of all vices, a conjurer must most 
\ avoid. 

I {To &e continued. 


E ton etiquette is of so remarkable, and 
indeed it may l>e sai<l, of so variable a 
nature as to its cletails, that it would >*e 
almost impossible to draw up a precise code 
of wliat an Eton hoy is or is not allo^Ye<l to 
do without damage to his reputation ; and 
it must suffice here to give the intending 
Etonian a few* wonLs of general warning and 
leave liiin to adapt tliem to the particular 
oircunistances that he may find prevalent at 
the time of his entering on, or during sub¬ 
sequent phases in his career at the school. 

He will find that there are a gi'eat many 
things that it will not lie right for liim to do 
because they are “ scuggish,” anti he will 
also find that there are a great many other 
things forbidden to him localise tliey are 
"swagger;” but he had better not set to 


OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

IV.—ETON COLLEGE. 

Bv AN OLD Eton Boy. 

_etiquette, custom.s, old associations, etc. 

a.^al.10, an.l | .vovk Jo in^iire oIo^diJo the or . Ijle t 

so variable a ! tlie vvlieretore of these Iwmj, ti e one or the . 'j'h^nuanes,^ 

it would >S5 I otlier, hut rest content to 1 I outside; it cliieflv depends on the iiidi- 

! sr; ss s if r.*»sr- ii'. .“is 

warning an3ger” at one time, when '^,.*^ ^*^** ['’These remarks iierliaps may apply espe- 

lie jiarticnlar ^ nieniliers of the fnotlliili field ciallv to stvle in clotlies, and flic manner of 

prevalent at privileg^ heroes of the ^ ™t fno tl em on-since leaving Eton seven 

dnrin" sub- will iierliaps at another time become song- l mun inen observed at Ic.ast 

lieSol. ; gish,'’ wl.e‘n it has extended to less d.stm- y^s ago, the f^,l.io„ .l.in 

, gieat many gtiislied parts <>f *’'® vnted resnect durina the ooui-se of ids visits to the 


gmisiied parts of tho school; or versa , ;“om.me his visits to the 

something tl.at has f to shirt eollam- 

“ sciiggisfi "wlien practised h.V 1 , ,i,ej^are also' to a great extent refer, 

hoy in all tlie innocence of In.s f''®'’’'"*”'® •’^^nv otlier tilings that tlie Eton hoy 

d;ni;XelZ®swt^^er'^nd"^^^ '-d ‘“--S "1- at diflerent imints in 
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iiLH RclicM)! life. But lie need not lie diA- 
hearlenod, and if he will only liear in mind 
tu keep liiiiiself tidy, and to lie content to 
live ao much oh {loesible os those in a like 


almliHhed, or else having; fallen into dbmAe 
liy a Hort <>f tacit connent tlial they were no 
hin^r doHimble ; but it would be a pity tlint 
they should be alto^ther for;^>tten, and an 



Entrance to the Playing Fialdt. 


situation to himself OS he advances in the j attempt will lie made here to enumerate some 
school, neither affecting too j^reat a contempt of the most striking. Kton used once to Iw 
bjr public opinion, nor, when he finds that I more fortunate than most public scliools in 
his |>osition allows liini^ more latitude in his , the matter of f^rcat festivals; but the opening? 
movements, endeavouring to court attention of the railway and the consequent facilities 
byadisplay of any extraonlinary eccentricity, j afforde<l for an influx of all Ine tagraj; and 
he cannot get very far out of the straight i Isihtail from L/indon, threatening to reiluce 
course. I these to the level of a suhurlian race-meeting, 

\ cry few of the old customs peculiar to caused the authorities to consider themselves 
r.ton remain, either having been forcibly I justified in doing away with tlie greater i»Hrt 


of them. Tile Fourth of .June, therefore, the 
j anniversary of tieorge the Third’s birthdav, is 
the only one of these great festival days left. 
There is every reason, however, to siipjiose 
that it will hol<l its own for many years to 
come against all proposed iiiiprovements, as 
it answers ver>' well ail the imiTswes of the 
speech-days of other more rebirmerl schools ; 
and in s]ute of all said and done, there is a 
secret hankering in the minds of all lovers of 
Kton after her old tnulitions. Of Election 
Saturday, another celebration ver>' similar to 
I that on the Fourth of .lune, which t<H)k nlace 
! on the last Saturday of the summer scnool- 
I time, mention has already been made: it was 
I done away with in. 1871. Other oocasions 
when the lioats ]>araded, so to speak, were on 
; the “duck and mtsen pea nights,” which took 
(tlaoe {leriodically dnnng the season for those 
<lelicacies, the crews rowing upto Surly in full 
I uniform to partake of supper. 

^ “ Montem,’* which pernaps while it existed 

: was an event of still greater importance in the 
eves of Etonians past an<I present than even 
the Fourth of June, has now long become a 
thing of the past, and perhaiM iu verv exist¬ 
ence will soon l>e for^tten. It took place 
evert' three years on ^Vhit Tuesday, and con¬ 
sisted of a procession of the whole school, in 
fancy dress, to Salt Hill on the Slough road, 
where they levied contributions from the 
}iassers-hy, most of whom passed by indeed on 
purpose, to raise a fun<l to ]Miy exiwnseM and 
start the (.’atUain of the School at College. 
The last “ Montem ” took jdace in 1844, and 
was attended by Royalty, the collection made 
amounting to about so that, even 

after all exi^enses had been paid, a goodly 
sum remaine<l to l>e liande^l over to the Cap¬ 
tain. After that, for the reasons alinve stated, 
it was thought best by the authorities to pre¬ 
vent its re|»etition. 

It used till comparatively recently to be 
the custom for all the Irish boys on St. 
Patrick’s Uay, and all the Scotch f>oys on St, 
.Anclrew’s Pay, and all the Welsh bovson St. 
David’s Day, to present the Head-master 
with the resiiective badges of tlieir nation, 
an<l to go to ureakfast witii him afterwards. 
Tins has, Imwever, also been dropped, owing 
I [iroliahly to the much larger numlier of boys 
who may claim to lie oi either nation that 
are now at the school, and the yearly in¬ 
creasing difiiculty of disentangling those of 
[uire blood from amongst their schoolfellow-s, 
and the only remnants of the custom that 
; survive are the holidays on St. Andrew’s and 
St. David’s Days, with their respective (’ol- 
legers’ and Oppidans’ match at the Wall, 
and procession of lioats on the 1st of Mandi. 

There were many minor customs, es|>ecially 
amongst the CoIIegors, wlio may lie regarded 
as the least tluctuatiug portion of the school, 
ami therefore the more likely to harUmr 
them. Such os liavc been hande<l down from 
the oldest times, and are still extant, are the 
“ Beever,” or allowance of lieer given to the 
Collegers in hall on certain aflenioons during 
the summer; and “Threejienny Dav,” which 
is the remains of the ancient rite of the Col¬ 
legers hunting a ram to death in the scho<d- 
! yanl, and then each receiving a half she<*p as 
a reward for his exertions. Nowa<lays the 
hunting is dispensed witli, and each Colleger 
is nhligcsl to lie content with the ancient 
value of his half sheep—viz., threepence, 
which he takes out in beer. “ Monlem-sure 
Night ” dropj>ed into dUuso at the same time 
as “Montem” itself. It was olwerve<l in 
I old times by all the Collegers silting up in 
ls>ng ClmmU>r till midnight of the last night 
on which a messenger might arrive from 
Cambridge to summoD the Captain to w into 
residence within the apjiointetl limit oi time. 
If he did not w) arrive then was “ Montem ” 
nssuro*!, anti the event was celebrated by a 
vollev of tlie hind legs of the bedsteads, 
w'liicli, it is said, could lie beard at Winds<ir 
Castle. “ Rug-riditig ” was another obi Long 
Cliamlior custom—the only means that Uio 
Collegers ftiniierly luul of cleaning their ibuir. 
It consisted of a «-ei^ua* t«f such unwary small 
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wanderin;T^near^the°premises^°ind*^ram^n^ i school waa interested 

them off camin.' inerly, when the sel,„ei 


‘^eT'veTe eo?npeiie3 h'aW'a conshlered To WaluT “Tfter‘“'^®'’ T®’®? "I ‘*’® “><= 

to drag some heavy Upper Bov CoJle'Tr no u hotlfo"""^ to a wliole holulay every week and is. ti smnmer lialt. 


of Boats at Eton. 


and down (he apartment on a rn<p till thn 
thT ce?enL r®' ®'* sanitary arrangement, 
rem-et tlTat ,’®®'' j's*’''! to declare with 

s&r ^ ‘'hone so 

‘‘icTlii!!" ” r“ n'ready been described, 
bending up for play wa, an institution in 


I or not, the sole condition made was that one 
ot the members of Sixth Form should have 
•sent in a composition worthy of entitlin'' him 
I to lie “.sent up.” Now, however, tliat the 
absolute necessity for the weekly holiday is 
no longer recognised, this extra display of ■ 
patriotism on the part of the Sixth-Form boy | 
IS unciilled for, and he is merely “ sent up | 
for good, like any ordinarj' l)ersoii. I 


or the Eight or the winner of some challeni'e 
cup or kiatrace. It partakes rather of tile 
nature of being torn in pieces by wild horses, 
and there Lsa good deal of running and sliout- 
ing, and occ-asionally falling, about it, but it 
niU8t be seen, or |)erhaps undergone, to be 
really proi)erIy appreciated ! 

(To be conelnded,) 


p; 


OTTR BRITISH SPIDERS. 

Bv Theodore AVood, f.e.s. 


I manTTT • should have so 

lA.onSiof n"''®^ ‘."T ■"’■'’’‘'"S 

and Cndreds ?,\®'’"®®‘.^>tterflie 8 and moths, 
hut still 110001"^^®!,*'*’*!^^® troublesome 
dragon liieT^Tn,? '«=®«®®. "■hile Iiees, bugs, 
dmera thom^o?** ®i®“ * 1 ® heart-breaking 
find in the study S tl'''^® I'®‘'’ ' ‘d'rries, who 
an ample recnn?, ^ structure and habits 
which they j„h®°"® h>r the time and labour 
wllection. - ®‘® ‘® “'® formation of a 

rather thTn sTi'Tt® ;)'-'’'*f®™atically avoided 
very reverse '‘re indeed the 

greater mT?l. ^ favourites with by far the 

3 itticuTt to I’T i Tf 'f "•“'■'d be 

tures enoueli o’ *'®''' ‘‘r® liarmless crea- 
apecie, posse.'isin/'ini® or two of our British 
niankind while T 'I?'- '^®’f' t’ower of injuring 
tbeir iiab’its Te inTv H' 1 ‘®'® ‘'y'I'®arance and 
and perhaiw ovt '■'■ueb to wonder at, 

ham I, 'hnl" f® '‘dmire. But we 
spider race a's JTi "1’®“ f’’® "liole 

creatures and®?/* ®'’®® repulsive 

‘^Mom tiiat \va ii”ft>r’tutiately but verj' 

6 coiKjner our prejudices in ' 


I later life, and realise that, after all, no 
I ground existed for our dislike. 

>\erc we inhabitants of some tropical 
country matter would be altogether different, 
for spiders near the equator attain to a really 
portentous size, and oevelop their jwisonous 
properties to a corresj>onding degree. One 
may well be pardoned for objecting to a great 
creature ^ big as one’s clenched fist, 
with legs covering about a square foot of 
ground, and a disposition as fierce and 
quarrelsome as that of a jiarticiilarly savage I 
wild cat; and when the hairy creature in i 
' question has not only tlie vdlf but also the 
jxiwer seriously to injure its antagonist, I 
common prudence teaches the pas.ser-by to 
treat it with profound and ciiMant respect. i 
But_ why we here in England shoula ]>e ' 
afraid of a little fellow scarcely able to van- ^ 
quish an average blue-bottlo fly, Is a difficult : 
question to answer. | 

But spiders, like many other beings, seem ' 
doomed to suffer unmerited lilame, and that 
in more ways than one. We insult them by i 
calling them insects, for example, wherejis | 


I they arc not insects at all. Have they not 
I eight legs, while an insect is sati.‘ified with 
SIX ? Are not their bodies marked oft’ into two 
parts only, while those of insects are divided 
into three? Are not they absolulelv destitute 
of wings, while every insect possesses four of 
those organs in some form or other ? And, 
still more important, do they not enter the 
world as perfect spiders, while every insect 
must Jive a life as a grub, and another as a 
! puj)a, before it can attain its mature form? 

I A sjuder, in fact, l)ear8 very much the samo 
I relation to an insect as an elephant does to 
an ostrich, or a sparrow to a trout, for it 
belongs to quite a different class of animals, 
and has next to notliing in common with its 
supposed relations. 

Spiders have one drawback, it is true, and 
that is, that they are very unsatisfactory 
creatures if one wishes to fonn a collection 
of them. They cannot be pinned, like butter- 
Hies and moths, or gummed upon strips of 
cardboard, like beetles, for they shrivel and 
wither up to .such a degree ns to Itccome 
almost unrecognisable as spidei’s at all. All- 
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that one can do is to keep them in test-tubes 
tilled with spirit, and nsh them out when 
reipiired for examination, a method whieli 
;;iv '\s llte collector plenty of trouble, and yields 
verv little to show for liis work. But then 
s])itler8, unlike the majority of insects, can be 
so easily watched and examined while living 
tluit a collection of them ie not at all a iiews- 
.sjty, and a careful observer will find it possible 
to gain an almost i)erfect ac<iuaintance with 
tlieif waj'sand dtnngs without the capture of 
a single specimen. 

Now, before proceeding to discuss the 
<liirorent kinds of s])iders whicli find a home 
ill Cheat Britain, it will be as well for us to 
devote a short space to certain striking fea¬ 
tures W'hich all possess in common. And the 
most singular of these is undoubtedly the 
power of producing silk, a substance which 
IS as necessary to them as roi>e to a sailor, 
and which in some form or other takes a pro¬ 
minent part in almost all the doings of their 
lives. By means of their silk, spiders capture 
tlieir prey, construct their homes, throw' sus¬ 
pension-bridges from one object to another, 
and oven travel for long distances through the 
air. A silken Uhc 8ave.s them from a nasty 
fall, and a silken band preserves their victims, 
until required for purposes of the table. A 
.Milken net aer\’oa to enclose the eggs, and, 
finally, a silken cell sometimes acts as a kind 
of 8ub-a<iuatic air-chamber, and allows both 
mother and younc to breathe freely Ijencath 
the surface of tlie water. A substance, 
therefore, which serves its owner in so many 
Avays not only deserves a mere passing word 
of mention, but merits first place among the 
peculiar attributes of the spider race. 

Now this silk is not, as many are wont to 


with one end rounded and closed, and the 
other attached to the body. 

It will thus lie seen tuat the line of the 
spider, so far from Ijeing a simple thread, Ls 
foniuid of a vast iinmljer of exceedingly deli¬ 
cate strands, wdiicli are woven and tw’isteil 
together very much as are the hbres of which 
our own rojies consist. The greatest jwissible 
strength is thus secured Avith tlie least pos¬ 
sible amount of material, Avhile the elasticity 
of the thread is so great that it may ho 
stretched to almost an extra third of its 
length Avithout giving Avay during the process. 

In some mysterious manner the spider can 
regulate Ixitli the character and the quality 
of the thread which it manufactures, ])ro- 
ducing at Avill either the plain silken rope by 
Avhieh it ascends or descends, the gum-covered 
line of which its Aveb is largely composed, the 
delicate material to serve a.s a net i<)r the re- 
cexjtion of tlie eggs, or the broad, ribbon-like , 
bauds in Avliich it enwrajis its victims, and 
lays them aAvay until in want of a meal. 

No one aaIio has ever Avitnessed this last 
operation can fail to liaA’e marvelled at the 
ease and rapidity with which it Is performed. 
Just touching tBc heljdess victim once with 
the spinnerets, the sjiider turns it rapidly 
round and round, ]>ouring out meanwhile an 
astonishing quantity of the silken band, 
Avhicii comes forth A'erv much like the endless 
ribbons from the mouth of a conjurer. Vic¬ 
tim after victim is packed up in the same 
manner, until the Aveb becomes one large 
larder, and the spider, either from failure of 
tlie silk supply or from indolence brouglit 
about by supertiuity of foo<l, decline.s to slay 


, any furtlier captives, and alloAvs them to 
I struggle as tliey please. I have seen theAveb 
of a common garden-spider so full of these 
muiumy-like trophies that scarcely a square 
inch was altogetrier unoccupied. 

JSoAV comes the question, How is it that 
insects adhere to the web of a spider ? What 
is it tliat cau6e.s a slender and delicate thread 
to arrest a powerful insect as though it were 
smeared Avith birdlime, and to hold it securely 
in sjute of its utmost struggles ? 

Not the adhesive character of the silk, an 
■hnany jieople supjxwe, for that in itself is no 
more glutinous than so mncli cotton. But 
the long spiral thread which is Avound u]K)n 
the central rays is studded Avith an immense 
nuinl>er of tiny globules of a thick gunmiy 
I fluid, and these it is which so lirmly hold the 
hapless insect which is so unfortunate as to 
' fly against the Aveb. By the aid of a mode¬ 
rately strong magnifying-glass the,Me globules 
may be easily seen, and so closely are they 
set upon the thread that the net of an onlinary 
I garden spider has been found to contain no 
1 less than eighty-seven thousand ! 

' Another part of spider structure Avhich 
I must not Ije passed by Avithout notice we find 
in the jaAvs, which, as every one knoAve, are 
fonned on much the same jirinciple as the 
1 poi.son-fangs of a venomous snake, not onlv 
piercin" (he Aictim, but conveying a small 
drop of poison into the Avound Avhich they 
make. In the great exotic spiders this poison 
is extremely powerful, their bite being fully 
i as painful, and even as dangerous, as the sting 
of a large scorpion. 

{To be continued.) 



Thread issuing from Spinnerets. 


imagine, coiled aAvay in the interior of the 
Mjiidcr’s Ixxly, like the Atlantic Cable on 
Ixiard the Croat Eastern, for it only assumes 
tlie form in Avliich we see it after it has under¬ 
gone expo.siire to the air. In its original cha¬ 
racter, as secreted by the glands specially 
])n)vi<lcd for tiiat purpose, it is nothing more 
tlian a thick, gummy Umiid, which can be 
drawn out into a threau of almost incon¬ 
ceivable delicacy, and Avhich possesses the pro- 
jKo ty of hardening immediately upon coming 
into contact with the air Avithout losing its 
m.'u'vellous elasticity. This fluid, Avhen re¬ 
quired for use, parses through the “ spin¬ 
nerets ” (as shown in the illustration), from 
four to eight of these l>cing found ujMm the 
lower surface of the l>ody, near the extremity 
of the abdomen. As a general rule these 
Spinnerets are merely small projections, 
locrced witli an immense number of tiny 
iioles, but in seme feAv cases they are of 
mindi greater length, and are even composed 
of several joints. In either ca.se, however, 
file general principle is the same, and they 
.are not unlike microscopical nutmeg-graters, 


PORTRAITS IN PROFILE. 



I N 1759 the French king Inul for his finance ) with a flat wash pf Indian ink. Sucli por- 
inini.ster a certain Etienne de Sillmnette, j traits Avere the plaine.st and least ornamental 
Avliose chief recommentlafion Ava-s tlial he did | that could be imagined. They AA ere easy to 
his best to reduce tlie expenditure of what at make; and there was nothing in them 
all times was an extravagant court and all. They Averc Silhouettes, 
administration. Such great things Avore | Before photography came into A'ogne these 
ex})©cted of this A’ery ordinary man that even Silhouettes Avere the ordinary ixirlraits of 
the fashions Avere dc.signed to fit in Avith his j ordinary ]>eople; and many a mantelpioce U 
humour. CoaUs Avere worn Avithout pleats, still decorated Avith the little jMitcli of black 
bats without featliers, slioes Avithout buckles, Avhich represented the be.st attempt at a 
Avalking-sticka had no mounts, snuff-boxes correct likeness that our grandfathers could 
Avere of pl.iin wood—and instead of tiortrait- I manage. itli the advent of ^ihotopupby 
piinling there sprang up a cubtoiu or merely i light took the place shadtov. anti the pm- 
skctthi ig a profile, and filling in the outline | file draAvers found tlieir occuiKition gone. 
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T}ie last of them IiD;iered on, however, till 
recently, and practised his black art on the 
Ciravesend boats. He had a little camera sort 
of arrangement, and with a sharp penknife 
and surface paper turned out some capital 
likenesses of his patrons. 

Silhouette making is not difficult; it is but 
a shadow sliow made permanent. Its prin¬ 
ciple is ex^ained clearly enough in our illus¬ 
tration. Take some paper surfaced with 
black, pin the black side to the wall, procure 
a good steady liglit, station the sitter between 
the lipht and the paper, draw the shadow 
carefully with a pencil, cut out the figure 
with a sharp pair of scissors, stick it on to 
white paper black side outermost, and you 
have the profile portrait complete as 8ho>\Ti in 
the subjoined group. Should you not wdsh 
the picture to^ life-size, you have only to 
use a lens, and providing its focusing gives a 
sharp image there is no difficulty in catching 
the ukeness. 
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E. B. 0. -To make transfer-paper rub the surface of 
tissue-paper with bfacklead or red chalk, and remove 
the excess by rubbing again with a clean rag. 

S. C. >’BLLA. —The parrot is correctly named. We 
only gave typical species in our plates. It would 
have been impossible to include every species of 
every genus. The world is larger than you seem to 
think. 

Ai.kx.—N elson’s “Practical Boat Building for Ama* 
tcurs “ contains full instructions for designing and 
building punts, skilfs, canoes, and sailing-boats, it 
costs half-a-crowo, and is published by Gill, 170, 
Str.uid. 

Aquatics.—T he address of the Berthon Collapsible 
Boat Company is Molbom Viaduct, E.O. 

£. F. Williams.—Y ou will find the scores in James 
Lillywhite’s Cricketers’ Annual for 1885, price one 
shilling, of Lilly white, Frowd, and Co., 4 and Q, New- 
ington Causeway, 8.E. 

J Q. M.—The best cure for knock-knees is horse- 
riding, but rowing has been found beneheiai, and 
almost any gymnastic exercise would do you good. 


Marine.—G et your father to write to the captain of 
the Indefatigable at Birkenhead. On that ship 
about thirty boys are auuually trained as appren¬ 
tices. Many of tiicm are the sons of clergymen, 
doctors, and solicitors, who, not being able to pay 
the £50 required to place a boy on the Conway or 
Worcester, can, by paying £20, give the boy very 
much the same auvautages. 

An Intf.restbi> One in Training .Snips. See above 
answer to Marine. We have noted your letter for 
future use. 

A Citizen.—C onsult a map of London in which the \ 
present City boundaries axe marked. Apply at the ' 
Guildhall Libiury. I 

C. A. A.—Write to the Poatmofitcr-General, St. ilar- 
tin's-Ie-Grand, e.c, .Ask for the pamphlets, and ! 
give him the name of the post-odice at which '’they 
wanted no more." I 

T. Orange.—P erhaps you mean EUaxsia cUcirica, the [ 
electrical tree. Tiie report goes that during their j 
recent exploration of north-east New Guinea, Lieu¬ 
tenant Utmmergosende and Br. Kummcl reached a 
Bi)ot twelve days’ journey from tlie coast where their I 
entnpaas became useless owing to the presence of a ! 
tree which possessed the properties of a highly- 
charged electrical battery, and that Dr. Kummel 
was knocked down when he touched the tnink. 
Somehow it was chopped at. however, and on ana¬ 
lysis proved to be almost pure amorphous carbon. 
We do not vouch for the truth of this shocking 
story, which is said to have originated in the "Bouth 
Australian Advertiser.” 

J. ilATNES.—*1116 following is an American version of 
the story Let our correspondent trace a bushel of 
corn, for instance, from the field to the drinker’s 
gloss. The grower works at least two hours In rais¬ 
ing a bushel of corn. He sells the bushel for SO 
cents on his farm. He spends the 80 cents for two 
drinks, thus parting for ever with his com. Now 
follow the corn. It costs 30 cents, and is turned 
into seventeen quarts of intoxicating drink. The 
(listillera receive 40 cents a gallon for converting it 
into whisky. The corn in its changed shape repre- 
(:cnt8 the original .'10 cents and the 1*70 dol. for the 
distiller, making its value at this sta^ 2 dols. Then 
tlie Quvemmeiit tax of 90 cents a gallon adds 3'85 
dvds. to the value, swelling it to 6'85 dols. 'Tlie 
bushel of corn now passes on to the job sMesmen 
nnd wholesalers, and through them to the retailers. 
By the time It has reached the retailers It has been 
“reduced" In strength and Increased In quantity 
by the admixture of water and other more narniful 
BUlistances. so that Its measure has at least been 
doubled, and the corn, when it begins to drop into 
the drinkers’ glasses on the bar. represents about 
eight and a half gallons of driuk. Allowing sixty 
drinks to the gallun, the official bar average, the 
bushel of com will furnish 270 drinks, which, at an 
average of 15 cents to the drinic, will take 40 60 dols. 
from the pockets of the coiisumers. This, added to 
the 5'8 j dols. put into the com up to the time of 
reaching the jobliers, makes a total of 40 35 dols. 
Subtract the 30 cents which the farmer received for 
the com, and the balance, 40 05 dols., will show the 
ainiizing profits made by those who do uot till the 
soil to grow the coru, but who multiply iufloitely by 
Scientific means the mischievous powers of the 
grain, and who from this hurtful multiplication reap 
easy, large, and reliable profits. The original price 
of the bushel of com is contained 165 times In the 
ultimate receipts from it. In this way the enormous 
w-astlng power of alcoholic drink can be easily 
understood. 

E. W. Stcnt.—T he stamp Is a Gibraltar one. It 
occasionally happens that stamps are printed across 
and used for another colony. 

H. P. W.—We have no complete sets of the volumes 
now left. You would have to advertise for the first 
nnd second. The volumes, from the third to the 
seventh inclusive, would cost you thirty-eight shil¬ 
lings, or perhaps less If procured through one of the 
discount booksellers. 

A TvEader of the •• Boy’s Own.*’—T he passenger lines 
nil have cargo-vessels. For list ol elnpowners you 
should cousiUt the London or Liverpool Directory. 

Caftain.—T he articles on violins were In the sixth 
volume. 2. Of course an oak-tree is a vegetable. Do 
you think it is an auimul ? 

Trap.—T he articles are only published in the volume. 
They are not obtainable in book fiirm. 


A Norwich SmsCRiuKR—There arc three typewriters 
—the “Kemington,” sold at the Remington 'I’ypo 
AVriter Company’s in Kiug Blreet, Cheapside; the 
“ Hall,’’ sold by Witherby and Co.. Ilolbom ; and the 
Columbia, sold by Pjirtridge and Cooper, Heet Street. 
Your best plan would be to write for prospectuses. 
The machines dilfer much in price, out they are 
equally legible. None of them are easily repaired, 
aud aU of them require careful handling. 

Alpha.—Y ou cau obtain all Inforraatlou from the 
Secretary' of the Pharmaceutical Society, Bloomsbury 
S/juare, W.C. 

Scrutator.—*1110 quostiou is a legal one, but it is 
obvious that if vou take over a man's assets you also 
take over his liabilities. A man’s estate is what is 
left after paying all his just debts. It is the man 
that dies, not his property, and it Is Ids property 
that must pay. Had you asked yourself, “ is it just 
that 1 should do this I" Instead of “Is it the law 
that I should do this?" you would have had no 
doubt in the matter. When the law is against you, 
do what is lawful; when justice is against yon. do 
whnt is just. ’Tliere is nothing so mean os tbuflUng 
out of responsibility behind a legal quibble. 

F. Fox.—We are interested in learning that the oldest 
fig-tree in England was planted by 'Thomas k-Becket 
at Tarring, a mile north-west of Wortbiug: but wo 
are doubtful as to there being a possibility ol 
proving it. 

S. Lewis.—Y our Idea of making your living by hunt¬ 
ing, either in the Himalayas or Rockies, is quite 
impracticable. There is no such book on the Hima¬ 
layas. A good hunting-book on the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains is Mr. Baillio-Grobmau’s “ Camps In the 
Rockies,” published by Sampson Low and Co. 

J. H. W. W.—1. Try Professor Meldola’s “Chemistry,’’ 
price eighteeupence, published by Murby, of Lud- 
gate Circus. 2. The back numbers can be obtained 
diract of ilr. Tarn, 60, Paternoster How. 

A.WATEtJR PRINTER.—“Twice Bought’’ is now pub¬ 
lished in book form by Messrs. Kisbet and Co., 21, 
Berners Street, Write to them for list of Mr. Bol- 
lanty'ne’s works. 

Bai£AMCM,— 1. A slight stammering would be no dis¬ 
qualification for the post unless there were many 
applicants. Of course, if it comes to choosing be¬ 
tween two men otherwise equal, the uon-stommercr 
would be chosen. 2. Quite good enouglu 

flIOHLANPER.—Send to Keith, Prowse. and Co., Cheap- 
side, for catalogue of their musical instruments, aud 
state what you require. 

E, p. o.-.-\Ve could not give full instmetions In these 
columns. You must refer to our articles. 

Observer.—Y ou can buy cover glasses from any 
optical instrument seller. ’Try Steward, of the 
Strand; DoUond, of St. Paul's Churcliyai'd; or Baker, 
of Uoiboru. 

Anxious.—A pply by letter to the Queenslaud Govern¬ 
ment Office, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
s.w. 

Two Years’ Subscriber.—G et Dr, Gordon Stables’s 
book oil “ Tlie Dog," published by Dean and Son, 
100 a, Hect Street. 

Hakrt.—G et GroBvenor on “Model Yachts,’’ price 
five shillings, published by Gill, 170, Slraud : or read 
our articles in the second volume by Mr. Ashworth ; 
or get “ The Model Vachlsniau," price twopence, 
from Marlborough and Co., Old BMley, E.C. 

A LEARNER,—The only remedy for the blocks crack¬ 
ing is to turn them out of well-seasoned wood. 

An Inquirer. — Yes. Paymasters and engineers are 
commissioned officers in the Royal Navy. 

F. W. L.—The stamps with "Magyar" on them are 
Hungarian. The inhabitants of Uuugary aro called 
Magyars. 

Enquiring Ornithologist. — You can get climbing-’ 
irons from Messrs. Cooke and Son, Naturalists, of 
Museum Street, Oxford Street, W.C. 

—Professor Oeikie has now three books on’ 
Geology, all published by Macmillan and Co. Which' 
do you meant Write to the publishers for partlcu-’ 
lars as to date of publication. 

W. H. W,—Your beetles nxQ x—X-SpheBridium acara* 
haoidtt; 2. Byrrhiu pilxda; S. Carabtu nemorafu.^ 
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THE HADJI’S 
AMULET: 

A STRANGE STORY. 

By James Cox, k.x.. 

Author 0 / “ Hou) 1 Saved m\j Aunt's 
Diamonds," “ Fascinated by a Fakir,” eiA 

CHAPTER IV. 

“T'm going across the water 
this morning,” saidjack to 
me next day, ‘‘to pay another 
visit to the Bazaar, as I want 
to get a small keepsake for 
Ethel. Will you come over?” 

“ I can’t this morning,” I re¬ 
plied, “as I have quite a budget 
of letters to answer. But I’ll 
meet you at the coffee kiosque 
after I have got rid of my cor¬ 
respondence. Meet me there at 
noon.” 

“All right;” and Jack went 
off whistling and looking hap¬ 
pier than ever. 

I watched him as he waved 
his hand to somebody standing 
at one of the windows, and after 
he had passed out of the gate 
on his way down the road to 
the ferry I strolled into my 
room and worked very busily 
at my letters until eleven 
o’clock. Then I put my cor¬ 
respondence into my pocket 
and walked into the drawing¬ 
room in order to ask Mrs. Gail- 
lard if she had any commissions 
for me to do in the town. 
Miss Gaillard was alone in the 



“ I forced open Jack's lips."—Sec cl^p. 
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room, working away very industriously 
Sit something, which 1 opine<l was for 

• Jack; at any nite, on iny entry her 
beautiful fsicewas suddenly sutfiisea witli 
41 very becoming blusJi. And wlien 1 
iiskod her if she had any commands for 
me, os I was going over to (Constanti¬ 
nople to meet Jack, she replied, “ Please 

• tell Captain i'oster not to forget Ids pro- 
■ raise to he back in time to take niotlier 

n7id me for a sail to the Guz-Couli after 
. hiiich.’' 

“ I don’t think lie is likely to forget 

• Mat,” I answered. 

On wliich I beat a hasty retreat. 

One of the numerous caiques plying 
between the two shores quickly landed 
me at the city, and at once 1 made mv 
way to the kiosqiie to await Jack s 

• arrival. 

I was earl 5 % so, calling for coffee, 1 
'endeavoured to while away the time 
by watching the busy scene on the 
water. 

Twelve o’clock arriv'cd, but no Jack. 
“I suppose he has some ditHculty in 
selecting tlie fair Kthel's keepsake,” 1 
said to mj'self. 

I waited for lialf an hour longer, then 
beginning to get rather impatient, I 
strolh?<l out to the entrance of the 
kiosque and looked up and down the 
narrow street in the hopes of seeing his 
tall form. 

“ If I go to the Bazaar T am certain to 
miss him in one of the numerous avenues,” 
.so 1 decided to remain whore I was until 
one o’clock. 

One o’clock struck, and my friend had 
not turned up. I came to the conclusion 
that ho Inul foi'gotten his promise to 
meet me ; but excusing him on the score 
that lie was “love smitten,” and could 
only think of the one object, I jumped 
into a l>oat and returned to Pera, feel¬ 
ing quite sure that 1 should find him 
sitting at lunch by the side of Miss 
Kthel 

“ IIow late you are,” said that young 
lady, jis t walkwl into the dining-romii. 
“We Mere just on the point of com¬ 
mencing luncheon \vitliout you. Where is 
Captain Foster? I shall have to scold him 
for his unpunctuality.” 

“Is he not hereV” I said, looking at 
the empty chair alongside Mis> (Jaillard. 

“No, indeed. I thought you Mere 
coming back togetlier.” 

“ I am 1 ‘ather lustonisIuHl that he has 
not turned up, but I have no doubt 
something of importance lias detained 
him,” 1 replied. 

However, Jack did not turn up, and as 
the aftt'nioon passed slowly away, pretty 
Miss Ethel had to give up all liopes of 
her water excursion. I saw that slie 
felt very disappointe<l. And as the 
shades of evening gathered, she seemed 
to become nervous, and juTsently .slie 
•crossed tlio room from tlie window, 

. it M’hich slie had been standing for some- 
.tiuift looking down the road, and asked 
me if 1 knew what business had taken 
..Jack to Stamboul. 

I understood, I answered, that Jack 
w;us going to hiiv something in the 
Bazaar for a very dear friend. 

“ Oh ! ” was the reply; “ hut that M'ould 
scarcely keej) him so long away.” 

.\bout six o’clock Mr. (inillard came 
home from the bank, and Kthel flew to 
him to a.sk whether he had seen anything 
of ( aptain Foster. 

“Dear me, no!” said the Morthy 
banker. 


“What can have become of liim?” 
exclaimed the poor girl, in great distress. 

“ Oil, he M'ill be here directly, no doubt. 
Perhaps he has heard something in town 
about the expected arrival of the trans¬ 
port. Depend upon it he M ill come over 
in time for dinner.” 

Hut wlien dinner was announced Jack 
had not arrived, and Ethel was getting 
more nervous than ever. 

“Suppose,” she said, “that some of 
those horrid Oreek boatmen liave killed 
him?” ■ 

I “Oh, nonsense, Ethel!” replied Mr. 
Gaillanl. “ Captain Foster is a match 
for half a dozen of those miserable 
fellows.” 

I “Of course he is; but I am feeling 
I very, very anxious.” 

After dinner 1 also began to feel 
I anxious, and proposed to Mr. Gaillard 
! that M*e sliould go and make inquiries for 
the missing captain. To this proposal he 
I iuiiiK'diately assented, so m-o at onccj pro- 
I ceeded to the ferry and then commenced 
the search by interrogating the M-atermeii 
there. 

I After nearly an hour had elaj^secl, spent 
I in que.stioning the men, m'c at last came 
' across a boatman m Iio stated that lie per- 
I fectly remembered ferrying Jack over in 
the morning, and M-hen asked how he 
kncM- that the person m Iio had hired liis 
boat was the Englishman Me M’ere 
I anxious to find, he described him so accu- 
j rately that he left no doubt in either of 
I our minds tliat Captain Fo.ster was tlie 
I person he had pulled over to the city ; 

I and, moreover, lie told us that he M*as 
I quite sure that Foster had not returned, 
as he had been looking out for him all 
‘ the day. Jack having made armngemeiits 
with him to take some ladies to the 
' Maidens ToM-er in the afternoon. 

I “We must cross over the Mater,” re- 
' marked Mr. Gaillard ; and getting into 
the caique of the man who had furnished 
I us M'ith the above information, we lauded 
' near the coffee kio.sque, and proceeding 
I to tliat place interiogated the jiroprictor. 

I “No,” said the Turk, the Englishman had 
I not been tlierc. 

From the kiosque m'o made our way 
1 to the Hazaar, and M eat from stall to stall 
In the Bezciistien. 

The mercliaiits told us that many 
Englishmen had visited the Tcharclii, but 
none M'ere aide to give us any ncM's. 
Suddenly I espietl our old aequaintiince, 
the Hadji. 

The old fellow recognised me, and 
M*hen Mr. Gaillard liad talked Mith him 
for a few minutes, the banker turned 
round and said, 

“Captain Foster Mas in the Bazaar 
about ten o’clock this morning, the Hadji 
remembers seeing him, and he furtlier 
tells me that lie purcliased something at 
a stall belonging to an Armenmn, at the 
other end of the avenue ; M'e must liave 
passed it. ; 

“Hut we have spoken to all tlio mcr- 1 
chants.” 

“Not quite all, I think,” implied Mr. 
Gaillard : “if you remember, mo stopped 
at a stall in eliiirge of a small boy, mJio 
of eour.se M as only looking after the goods 
during the absence of the proprii'tor. 
(Vmie along, m-o mJII return and question 
till* lad.” 

We lialted at the stall M'hi^'h the Hadji 
had jioiiited out to Mr. Gaillard, and at 
that moment tlie projirietor appeared, 
and tla^ banker entered into conversation 
with him. 


I watched Mr. Gaillard's face as ho 
plied the Armenian Mith questions, and 
saw from its expression that he had 
picked up some intelligence. 

“ We must be off’ at once to the office 
of my friend, Oiner Eff'eiidi,” exclaimed 
Mr, Gaillard, as soon as the Annenian 
luul concluded a long .s])ei*cli, accom¬ 
panied l»y sundry ffouri^llfes of his hands, 
“ I fear teul play." 

“ What, then, does the man say?” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ I will tell you. Fostei* came to bis 
stall this morning, accompanied by a 
Greek who acted as his intei'preter, one 
Carvouni. After examining numerous 
articles of jewellery, the c-n^tain pur¬ 
chased a bracelet, for M bich he .a])p<‘4ir3 
to have paid a very lai-ge sum of money. 
The Armenian also tells me that he tried 
very hard to induce Jack to sell him a 
diamond pin wliicli ('aptain Foster was 
M'eariiig in his scarf. Accoiding to the 
Armenian’s account, mIio is no doubt a 
good judge of the valu« of iirecious 
stones, this pin, or r.ather tlie diamond, 
must he worth a large sum, and w hen 
the Armenian found that his customer 
M'ould not soil it, he told him as much 
tlirougli the medium of the Greek.” 

“ Hut why do you suspect foul play I” 

“ Well, 1 told tlie merchant that we had 
seen nothing of Jack, and that, in fact, 
M'e Mere trying to tind out Mhat had l>e- 
coine of him ; and then he mentioned to 
me that the iuteipreter M*as a great 
niscal, and that lie hoped the English¬ 
man would not Mander about Constan¬ 
tinople with such an amouut of jewel¬ 
lery in company witli that particular 
Greek.” 

“Did the merchant hear Jack say 
where he M-as going after he had com¬ 
pleted his purchase ? ” 

“No. All he can tell me is that Jack 
went straiglit out of the Bazaar.’’ 

“What M-as the Greek like,’’ I inquired ; 
“did you ask?” 

“Yes. A slightly built man, about 
forty years of age, u itli a slight cast in 
his left eye.” 

“ I thought so. That is just the de¬ 
scription of the man mIio ])('rsuadeil 
Jjick to buy the amulet on tlic occasion 
of our visit to the Hazaar, but I don't 
think Foster has much to tear from 
him.” 

'I'lie banker shruggixl his shoulders, 
and M-e (juickeued our pace, M-hicJi short ly 
brought us to the house of the chief of 
the police. 

Ollier Eff'endi kneM* the Greek, Hut 
could do nothing more than pronii.se to 
.set liis ])pople to Mork to make inquirie.s. 
Constantinople, lie sairl, Masa lai^e plao*, 
ami there M-ei*e many ilesperate chai-ac- 
ters in it. 

After leaving the hou.se of OimT 
Eireiuli, M’e M-;iiidered about the .streets, 
and hfiding no trace of either Jack or 
(he GnM‘k, returned to Per<L. M ith a faint 
hope that M-e might tiiul Foster tlicre on 
our ar^i^ al. 

“ It Mas midnight ere mc reuclu*<l th** 
lianker’s villa. Mrs. Gaillard ami Ethf 
met us at th(* door, but the cheery veio- 
of dear Jack was not there to M-elcimn* 
us, and poor Etliel iqqieared much di>- 
tre.s.^ed as slie heanl Iroin her father? 
lips the account of tlie ull.suce«*^.^ful 
.search. 

J’he next morning ;it daylight Uh* 
transport Mith Jack's regiment arri\eil 
and anchored in tin* harbour. Of cours** 
I lo.st no time in going off' to her in 
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order to acquaint the colonel of Captain mans to accompany the officers. Miss endeavour to get him to stir up the 
Fo.ster’s disappearance He was naturally ; Caillard was looking very unwell, and energy of his subordinates by the oHer 
very much astonished, but readily as- ! evidently had slept very little during , of a handsome reward, 
sented to the proposal of some of Jack’s j the night. ' | At the appointed time we met onco 

brother officers that they should .spend . “How anxiou^.. • I .shall be waiting more, but not one scrap of information 
Hie short time at their disposal in form- your return, Mr. Crawfurd,” were her had any one of us or the police obtained i 
ing themselves into a search party. So I last words as accompanied 1>y her and, as the Blue Peter waa flying from 
arranged with them that after going back father, I left to go again on board the tho transpoit, we parted with t^ie oHicer.s 
to Mr. Oaillard’s house to consult with transport. of the regiment at the landing-place, as 

him as to the best means to adopt for Half a dosen of the officers went they were obliged to return to the .shii) 

scouring the city and its environs, I | with us to Mr'. Gaillard's office, and , .and proceed with the squadron into the 

would return with that gputleraan to ' there, after deliberating on the plan of Black Sea. 

the transport .and ive would .all land operations, it wa.s decided that e.ach one,' “I ahno.st fear the worst,” said Mr. 
togi'ther. ^ I accompanied l:>y .a dragoman, should Gaillai'd, ns we paced to and fro in the 

ill'. Gaillard n.nd his f.amily were at ' take a different quarter of tlie city and verandah, after dinner. “ I’oor Ethel haa 
breakfast wlien I I'eached the hou.se. I thoi'oughly search it until .sunset, when ! I'egularly broken down, but we must 
told him •w’hat it was proposed to do ; he we were to meet again at the office and \ hojie that sometliing will turn up to- 

thought it a goo<i idea, and promised compare notes, ilr. G.aillard me,anwhile | morrow.” 

to secure tho services of .some drago- ! would see the chief of the police and ' {To le ccudvdtd.) 


KOGER KYE FIN’S WARD; 

A STOBV OP ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

Bv THE n.VTE W. H. G. K1XO.STOX 
Author of Peter Traivl,” "■ From Pomler 2ilonk<y to Admiral," etc. 


CHAPTER XV.—T1 

H arry and tire other pres.scd men stood 
for some time on the deck of tho 
frigate, aw.aiting the appearance of tlie 
commanding officer. H.arry dreaded his 
coming, believing that Captain Everard 
would immeiliatel.v I'ccognise him. At 
length an officer appeared from below, 
accompanied by the mastei'-.at-anns, who 
held a ship’s lantern in his hand. The 
officer commenced his inspection at the 
other end of the line. The light not fall¬ 
ing on him, Harry could not sec his fea- 
ture.s, but his figure was like that of the 
captain. 

“I must hi'avp it out." he fhought. 
‘AVliat shall I citll myself'! It must he 
a name 1 can recollei't. Andi-ew JJi'owii 
will do as well .a,s any olher.’ 

Jacob was standing at a little distance 
from him. He iiad just time to .step 
I'ound and whisper, "I shall take the 
tiame of Andi'ew Bi'o\ni,'’ befoi'e tho 
officer approached. He was greatly 
relieved on finding it w.as not tho cap¬ 
tain. Jacob Tuttle gave his real name. 

As soon as the inspection w.os over, 
the men were ordered down below, being 
told that they would be. entered more 
regularly the next morning. They were 
told tliat they might lie clown between 
tbe guns on the main deck, sentries being 
placed over them as if they were 
jH'isoners. 

Harry wa.s only too th.ankful to find a 
quiet spot where ho might stretch his 
weary linihs and hnisli ln.s slumber.s, 
which had horn so rudely lu-oken during 
the first jiart of the night. He was too 
.sleepy even to think. He dreamed tliat 
the fray wa.s i-enewed, for the most 
strange, wild, and unearthly sounds 
assailed liis ears ; shrill whistles, hoarse 
bawlings, tierce oatlis, the stamping of 
feet and rattling of ropes, and shouts of 
all sorts, creating the wildest uproar he 
had ever heard. 

“ Ye.s, he's alive, only drunk, may be,” 
said a gruff' voice iu his ear. 

“No, he’s not drunk, only worn out 

J U'fitty well, as you or 1 would he if we 
lad not had a sleep for three or four 
nights. He’s young, you see.” 


re IIEEOS FIRST TRIP TO SEA.—THE FATE C 

; ’rhe.se words were spoken by .lacob 
; Tuttle*, wlio, putting his arm under 
Harry’s shouklers, helped him to get up, 

I and .saved him from knocking Ins head 
against the gun-carriage under wliich he 
had been sleeping. For some .seconds lie 
felt stupetiecl. The whole ship, which 
j was so quiet when he lay down, wa.s now 
in a st.ate of what appeared to liini the 
wildest confusion—officers issuing their 
orders in no very gentle voices or refined 
language, and men rushing liere and 
there, stamping along the decks with 
their bare feet, swaying up yards and 
bending sails, hoisting in stoi'c.s and 
lowering csisks and cases into the hold. 
Harry, when he, saw the number of 
men .and .size of the ship, began to hojie 
that he might avoid the recognition of 
the enptain. 

“I'll keep out of his way,” lie thought, 
“and if Mabel does not tell him of my 
intention of goin" to sea, though lie 
may think Andrew Brown very like Harry 
Tryon, he may possibly not dream of ask¬ 
ing questions on the subject.” 

After hre.akfiist tho first-lieutenant 
went through the usual exaiiiinatioii of 
the pressed men, and entered them under 
1 different rating.s in the sliip’s hooks. In 
1 tliose days muscle .and activity were tlie 
j qualifications most valued. Harry was 
able to aiisTver in a satisfactory way the 
, questions put to him, and w.as at once 
rated .as an able-bodied seaman, and, 
greatly to Jacob’s .satisfaction, was , 
placed in the same watch and mess with ' 
him. 

“ I’ll show you what to do, Harry,” 
he s,aid, “and you'll turn out a,s good a 
seain.aii a.s any on hoard.” 

The following day the sliip went out to 
Spitheail. 

Harry wrote two letters, no ea.sy task 
amid tlie multitude of persons on board, 
male and female visitors of all sorts, at 
whose language and conduct Harry’s 
heart sickened. It was v eil that it did 
so. Better be disgusted with vice than 
witness it unconcerned. Very often our 
young sailor was interrupted, liis paper 
savqd with difficulty from iirof.anc hands. 


' THE IIIHI.UAXT. 

Still at last tho letters were finished. 
One \'a.s to .Mabel. He did not describe 
1 the scene by which lie was surrounded. 
[ He told her simply that he had taken tho 
final plunge, was now .a. seaman sworn to 
serve his king and country, but hoped 
soon to he an officer, entreating her not 
to mention his name to her father, and 
sent a message to Madam Everard 
and Paul Gauntlett. He entreated her 
to think kindly of him, and assured her 
that his own heart would bo faithful to 
death. 

Poor Jlahel ! the letter did not give 
her much pleiusure. “As if 1 should ever 
cease to think of him,” she said to lier- 
self. “Oh, that lie had been better 
guided.” 

He wrote also to Mr. Kyffin, directing 
the letter wisely to his jirivate house,for 
he thought it more than probable that 
.Silas Sleech would othei'M Lse take pos.se.s- 
sion of it. Tho letter w.as a long one, 
tolerably coherent on the whole. He 
confessed all that had occurred, made no 
excuses for himself, nor dkl he aceu.se 
Sleech. Ho dated his letter from tho 
Brilliant, be.ggiiig Ills guardian to reply 
to it, ill the hope tliat an answer might 
reacli him before the ship sailed. Day 
after day passed by, and no answer 
came. 

Harry heard with some eonslderablc 
trepidation that Captain F.veraril was 
expected on board, lie saw bis gig com¬ 
ing off’. Tho sides wore manned, and tho 
c.ajitain passed through the gnngw.ay to 
the qu.arter-deck, touching Iii.s hat in 
return for the salute oft'ered him by tho 
marines drav™ uji on either side. He 
glanced liis eye aloft, and then along the 
deck. Flvei'ything was in excellent 
order. Harry, who was nearer than he 
could have wished, .stood his gaze steadily. 
He spoke a few words of apiiroval to the 
tirst-lieuti'nant, and then went down 
below. Harry saw at a glance that (Jap- 
tain Everanl on shore and Captain Eve- 
rard in command of a frigate were two 
somewh.at different chariocters. As the 
captain dis.appearod, Blue Peter was run 
up to the mast-head. It became generally 
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known that tlie ship was to sail the next 
day; lier destination, the North American 
Station and the West Indies. Harry’s 
heart sank when he heard tliis. 

“I may be away then three, perhaps 
four long years,” he said to himself. 
“ What changes may take place in the 
meantime! Yet I may nave better 
opportunities of distinguishing myself 
than on the home station. I ought to be 
thankful.” 

H.orry, as he looked round the decks, 
could not conceive how order could ever 
spring out of the feai-ful disorder which 
had seemed to prevail. 

■The ship was crowded with visitors. 
Boats in great numVjers hung alongside, 
in which the boatmen were quarrelling 
with each other, while eager Jews 
endeavoured to find their way on deck to 
ol)tain payment of debts which they 
alleged were due to them from the sea¬ 
men. Harry had little fear at this time 
of being recognised, the captain being 
generally employed in the cabin. He 
was watching what was going forward, 
when he saw a wherry standing up 
under ssiil fi'om the westward towards 
the ship. 

“ Is that the Brilliant 1 ” asked a voice 
from the boat, in which sat three persons 
— the boatman, his boy, and a young 
woman. 

“ Ay, a,y ” was the answer. 

The sail was lowered and the boat 
stood up alongside. 

“May I come on board 1 ” asked a gentle 
female voice, as the boat reached the 
gangway ladder. 

“ That you may, and welcome,” was the 
answer ; “ but you will not have long to 
stay, as the ship s going to sea directly.” 

Harry thought he recognised the 
countenance of the speaker. Assisted up 
gal lantly by the quarter-master stationed 
at the gangway, the .young woman stoo<l 
on the deck. She looked round with a 
somewhat scared and astonished gaze, 
but no sooner did her eye fall on Harry, 
who was watching her, than she ran 
towards him. 

“ Oh! Mr. Tryon, is it you indeed ? 
Can you tell me if Jacob Tuttle is on 
boairf 1 He came away without telling 
me that he was again going to join his 
ship, and I only heard just now from a 
friend of his at Poi tsmouth that he was 
on board the Brilliant. He would never 
wish, I know, to go and leave me withont 
one farewell, and so I cannot make it 
out.” 

Harry recognised in the speaker Mary 
Cull, Mabel’s trim little waiting-maid. 
Jacob was aloft at the time, engaged in 
some work on the maintop-gallant yard. 
He had been too busily occupied to see 
the different Imats comuig to the ship. 
Now, however, the task completed, he 
happened to cast his eyes down on deck, 
and even at that distance recognised the 
figure, though he could not have seen the 
pretty features of Mary. He observed, 
however, that she was talking to Harry. 
The knife he was using, which liung 
round his neck by a rope yarn, was 
thrust into the breast of his shirt, and 
quick as lightning he came gliding down 
the h.ickstay close to wliere the two were 
standing. Mary gave a shriek of terror 
when she saw him, thinking that he was 
falling. Before e\’en slu; could utter 
another exclamation of alarm, he sprang 
nimbly on deck and stood by her side. 

“ Mary,” he said, " liave you come to 
look for mo i I would not have come 


away without wishing you good-bye if I 
had thought I was not going to be back 
pretty soon, but I was pressed aboard 
this ship, and had no chance of going 
back to see you and mother. You know 
I am a poor hand at writing, and I could 
not ask my friend here to trouble lumself 
about the matter, and so, Mary, that’s the 
long and the short of it. I love you, girl, 
that I do, and love you now more than I 
ever thought I would ; but, Mary, I did 
not think you cared for me, that’s the 
truth on’t, and now I know you do,” and 
Jacob took Mary’s willing hand m his, 
and looked into her eyes with an honest 
glance which must have convinced 
her that he spoke the truth, whatever he 
might before have done. 

“ Jacob, I did not tell you I loved you 
before, because you did not ask me, but 
still I thought you knew I did, and as for 
Tom Hodson you were jealous of, I never 
cared a pin for him, and he’s gone and 
’listed for a soldier.” 

Harry listened to this convereation 
not unamused. He understood the whole 
history in a ndnute. Jacob had left! 
home in a huff, jealous of the attentions 
Mary was receiving from a rival, and 
now he was going away, to be parted 
from her for many yeai-s, perhaps never 
to return. He could jiot help comparing 
Jacob’s position to his own. Poor Mary 
was in tears. .Jacob was vowing with 
earnestness that he would from hence¬ 
forth ever be faithful to her. 

“ No, Mary, no, I am going among 
negresses and foreigners, bhick and 
brown girls of all sorts, and do you think 
I would take uj) with one of them and 
leave you ? ” And .Jacob laughed .at his 
own suggestion. “No. that I would not, 
not to be made port .admiral, nor a king 
on his throne either. Mary,I was a fool to 
come away and leave you and poor 
mother, but it’s too late now, 1 mu.st go 
this cruise. The king himself could not 
get me off. There’s no use a-sking the 
captain. Why he would only laugh at 
me. If he was to let me go, half the 
ship’s company would want to go and 
marry their sweethearts. I tell you a plain 
and solemn truth, Mary ; but cheer up, 
dear girl. Never fear, I will be true and 
faithful to you.” 

Mary was too much occupied with her 
own grief to think much of Harry. 
However, she at last turned towards 
him. 

“ Mr. Tryon,” she said, “ are you going 
too ? Surely that cannot be. What 
slmll I tell Miss Mabel ? ” 

“Tell her, Mary,what Jacob has said 
to you. I trust the time will quickly 
pass. I hope to do my duty faithfully to 
my kin^ and country, and to obey my 
captirin. ’ 

'laiy was almut to ask further ques¬ 
tions, but the boatsw.ain’s whi.stle w.as 
heard, uttering the stem order for all 
visitors to leave the ship. Jacob gave 
JIai'y an affectionate embrace, and as¬ 
sisted her down the side, Harry espe- 
ci.ally l)eing very unwilling to debiin her 
lest she .should be seen by the capbahi. 
.She had come away, Jacob told him, hav¬ 
ing got a holid.ay for a week to see her 
friends. The boatman, who knew J.acob, 
wished him farewell, for though he stared 
at Harry, he did not appear to recognise 
him in the dress of a se.'iman,so different 
from what he h;ul been accustomed to 
wear. In a few minutes afterwards the 
merry pil)e was sounding. U.arry and 
others were tramping round witli the 


capstan-bai-s, and the anchor was slowly 
hove up to the bows. The proud frigate, 
under all sail, stood down the Solent 
toward the Needle passage. 

Harry turned his aching eyes tow.ard 
Lynderton as the frigate glided by. 
Though the sea w.as bri^it, the air fresh, 
and everything round him looked beau¬ 
tiful, his heart s.ank low, and often and 
often he bitterly repented the step he 
h.ad taken. He quickly, however, learned 
his duty as a seaman, and Captain Eve- 
rard more than once remarked to the 
fiist-lieutenant that he had seldom seen 
a more active and promising lad. 

“You speak of Andrew Brown, sirJ ” 
was the answer. “Yes, he’s one of our 
pressed men, but lie at once seemed 
reconciled to his fate. He will make a 
prime seaman.” 

“Curious, I cannot help fancying that 
I have seen him before,” observed the 
cajitain, “ or else he is very like a lad I 
i know, of a f.amily residing in my part 
of the country. However, that must be 
fancy.” 

Probably from that moment Captain 
Everard thought little more of the like¬ 
ness between Andrew Brown and Harry 
Tryon. 

'fhe frigate met with remarkably fine 
weather during her p.assage across the 
Atlantic. As she neared the American 
coast, however, thick weather came on— 
such as is often found in those latitudes. 
It was night. The starboard watch was 
on deck—that to which Jacob and Harry 
belonged. The ship was under easy .s.ail 
—a fi'e.sh breeze but fair. The captain 
was below. A bright look-out ought to 
have Ijeen kept, but bright look-outs are 
not always kept, even on board men-of- 
war. 

“ How cold it feels,” observed Harry 
to Jacoli. “ What’s that white cloud 
ahead 1 ” 

Scarcely had the words left his mouth 
than there was a fearful ci’ash. Every 
timber quivered. Down came the fore¬ 
mast. The bowsprit also was carried 
away. 

“ She’s on an iceberg 1 ” was shouted 
out. 

Dismay seized the he,arts of the stout¬ 
est. In an instant all was confusion and 
disorder. In the midst of it, a voice 
sounding above even the wild uproar 
ordered the men to their stations. The 
ship had Imunded off, and now glided by, 
leaving the iceberg on the starlxmrd side. 
Still the sea drove her against the base. 
Twice she struck with fearful violence. 
The mainmast followed the foremast, 
seedily carrying the mizenmast with it. 
The gallant frigate lay a helpless wreck 
on the dark tossing waters. The captain 
ordered the carpenter and his mates to 
sound the well. In a few short minutes 
he reported ten feet of water in the hold, 
increasing fast. Starlioaixi Imw stove in, 
many planks alongside ripped off 1 Tlie 
shte must inevitably founder. 

In an unshaken voice the captain 
announced the dreadful fact. 

“liemain calm and collected, and do 
your duty to the last, lads,” he cried. 

Orders were given to get out the 
boats. 

Hafts also must l)e made, though there 
was .short time for building them. The 
crew worked with a will. Had they be»'n 
wearied out with pumping they might 
have given in. They had giKid i-e.-vion 
:iow for working hard. The ship laboured 
heavily. The otlicers and many of th<» 
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older seamen knew well, from the slow 
heavy movements, that slie had not long 
to float. The catmenter by another 
report confirmed their fears. Harry, 
with other seamen, was engaged in mak¬ 
ing a raft on the quarter-deck. It was 
smaller than the rest, and nearly com- 
leteil. The captain's voice was again 
eard ordering the bo.at3 to be lowered 
without delay. While the men were 
engaged in obeying the order the stern of 
the frigate seemed to lift up. Down sank 
the bows, and with one awful plunge the 


whirled round and round, a few men 
clinging to it, Harry and Jacob among 
them keeping their hold. Here and there 
were despairing faces gazing their last at 
the sky ere they sank beneath the water. 
Now and then an arm was seen uplifted 
grasping at air. Broken spars and 
lanlcs escaped from the unfinishecl rafts, 
rowning men clinging to them, though 
many ot those who clung there soon 
dropped off. 

Harry and .Jacob hail helped three 
shipmates to climb up on to the raft. Not 


collar, and with an upward stroke ho 
returned to the surface. He lookeel 
around. The spar was not an arin’s 
length from him. Placing the captain 
.across it, he pushed it towards the raft. 
The captain was saved from immediate 
death. But what prosiiect had those 
poor fellows, on th.at small raft out on 
the stormy ocean, of being saved ? No 
sail was m sight One boat only had 
escaped destruction. She was already at 
some distance. Those in her did not per¬ 
ceive the raft Already, probably, she 
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proud ■frigate rushed downward into the 
«cenn depths. A wild cry arose, such as 
even the bravest utter in a moment of 
extreme peril. .Jacob and Harry leaped 
on the small raft. The grey dawn hod 
just before broke. Some of the larger 
rafts, not yet completed, were sucked 
down with the sinking ship. Several 
boats suffered the same fate. Others 
were swamped. The small raft was 


far off a man was struggling to gain a 
spar which floateil near. Even by that 
light he was seen to be an officer. 

“ It’s the captain 1 ” cried Harry ; “ I 
must save him.” 

Springing from the raft, he swam out 
towards the captain. The officer was 
close to a spar, but his hand failed to 
clutch it, and he sank. Harry dived 
rapidly. His hand grasped the captain’s 


was overloaded. Soon a sail was hoisted 
and she stood away to the westward. 
The saddest sight of all was to see the 
jioor fellows Hinging to the pieces of 
wreck one by one dropping off. The 
sun rose, the mist cleared away. Six 
men on tlie raft alone remained on the 
waste of waters. 

{Tv U ecntinwd.) 


F rom lime to time we have given papers 
on frictional electricity, anif noted a few 
experiments that can be conducted without 
*hc aiil of expensive app.aratus. Only recently 


THE HANCIHQ JACKS. 

we had an article on the electrical machine 
and how to make it, and, for the benefit of 
those who care to amuse themselves with an 
even simpler apparatus than the electro- 


phorns therein described, we lieg to intro¬ 
duce those amusing performers the dancing 
jacks. 

JVhat the jacks are like can lie seen from 
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tlic ro^v of five figures at the top of our 
Bketoh. Tiiey arc merely pieces of coloured 
paper, cut with the nciasora to iho sliape and 
Rive shown, the lighter tlio pa|»er the Iwtter 
Indng their perforuiances. 

To conduct their cntcTtainiiienl, all that is 
needed is a |>iece of glass about lialf a yard 
long and nine, imdies wide, which piece of 
glci-'scan l>e i)laeed between two lhii*K books, 
so .us to l>o an inch and a half from the 
table. 

i«ay the small paper figures all of a row on 
tlio table beneatii the glass, and vigoronslv 
rub the upjx?r surface of the plate witli a silk 
Ijjindkorcmef. Soon you will find tlie jacks 
lift their heads towanls the glass, and siul* 
deuly they will }>ound up against it, and 
lx*gin dancing up and down as if l)ewitched, 
alirjicted and rei)elled by the electricity your 
rubbing lias developed. Nothing can l)e 
simpler than the moana and funnier tlian the 
end of Uiis experiment, aa the liny pieces 01 
paper .soein to go mad with dcliglit if the 
ruhhing lias been pro|>oily done. All that is 
needful for success is that the glass .should be 
quit© dry, and the IiandkorclBcf dry and of 
g<K)d Boft silk, though a cambric handker- 
cliief w ill do fairly well with a little more 
rubbing. 

A Hoincwhat similar experiment is per¬ 
formed with tlie cylinder machine, but then 
the ligiires are of pith, and dance between 
metal plates, one of which is in connection 
with the earth and tho other with the ]»riuie 
conductor. With a proper arrangement of 
light tI»o shadows of the dancing jacks can 
be thrown on a scrocn, and then their erratic 


1 leaps and l)ounds and j>etulant twists and even more striking than when viewed front 
j pirouettes, being on an enlarged scale, are above through the glass plate. 


A lthough many other parts of a spiders 
structure are alrao‘<t equally v^mthy of 
notice, we are warned by lack of space to turn 
our attention to the different species of spidei-s 
found iu Great Britain. And these are more 
numerous and varie<l than one would l)c 
likely to suppose. We have spiders large 
and spiders small; spiders which make we^ 
and spiders which do not; spiders of tiie land 
and spiders of the water; most interesting of 
all, perhaps, we have a genuine trap door 
spider. 

This, however, like most good thinp<, is to 
be found only by the favoured few, wr it is 
so very fastidious in its choice of a dwelling- 
place that tlie lover of spiders may seek it 
for years, and yet fail to find it after all. 
Quito lately, how’ever, this grand specie.s has 
l)cen discovered in tolerable abundance upon 
llanipstc.id Heath, and the enthusiastic 
naturalist may there hunt for liim—or, rather, 
for her, for the ladies are by far tho more 
numerous -with every hope of 8iicce«.s. Hut 
he must l>ear in mind that his quarry' is 
strangely local, that it constructs its silken 
tubes in tlie most awkw'ard situations— 
among the roots of a furze-bush, for instance 
—and that, when found, its dwellings can 
only be extracted unhurt by dint of 
labour and perseverance. But it is so inter¬ 
esting a creature that a little trouble ex- 
I>eDded ujton it will be by no means thrown 
.away, an*! the successful seeker will have 
the pleasure of examining for himself perhaps 
tlio most singular of the Britisli spiuers, to¬ 
gether with its wonderful and beautiful 
abode. 

Mr. IVederic Enoch, w’ho has been remark¬ 
ably successful in working out llio life-histoir 
of this extraordinary spider, tells us that it 
captures any luckless insect which may hap¬ 
pen to come into contact witli tlie exposed 
portion of the tube —from one to two indies 
in length“by seizing and dragging it through 
It r wall, in which it cuts a rent lor that pur- 
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]v>se. In the course of an hour or two the 
slit is alw'ays so neatly repaired that its ' 
traces are almost undistinguisliable. Even 
such large and ]K>werful insects as liecs fall 
victims to this spider, whose terrible jaws j 
hold them in a grip from whidi there is no | 
escaj^e, wliile the venom injected into the I 
wound quickly docs its deadly work. 

Sad to Kay, tliis s]>ider, like many others, I 
Is a terrible cannibal at times, and feasts ! 



heartily upon the body of any luckless kins- 
I man witli which it may hapi)en to quarrel. 

! Sadder still, the ladies are the worst offenders 
in this resj>ect, and are rather more likely ! 
than not to devour any gentleman who may 
make overtiire-s w ith a view to gaining their 
I affections. A spider courtship, indeed, is a 
J very ticklish affair for one of the interested 
‘ parties, and, were it not that he is fully j 
aware of his danger, catastroplies would occur ' 
with terrilile frequency. liut the venture- ^ 
.some swain knows wliat he is alxuit, and ; 
carrio-s on his preliminary negotiations from 
a discreet distance, generally by tapping : 
I upon the tube of bis inainoraftt with Ids 


feelers. If his attentions prove unwelcome, 
the lady proniptlv “goes for” him, and hei 
suitor vanishes with all the sjxjod which lie- 
can command. Slioultl she make no sign, 
liowever, he advances a little nearer, always 
keejnng in remliness for flight, however, if 
tlie course of his true love should not }iapi>cii 
to run smonflily. 

According to Mr. Enoch, indeed, even .a 
successful suitor is in eou-slant danger of his 
life, for his consort’s teiiijier is none of the 
liest, and onlv too often she first picka a 
quarrel, and tlieii picks her lonl and master. 
And we liave more than one gniesonie rcc(»rd 
of limlis, etc., fouml within tli© tiil>es of the 
female spiders, unmistakable evidence of tlie 
traj^dy wliich has taken place therein. 

The common Garden Spider (£/>rim 
(Uadema) is of course a much more familiar 
Kjiecies, and one with widch most of us must 
be i>erfectly well acquainted. We see its 
welw ill almost every nmik and comer, and 
one of our most fre»iuent ex|)eriences is that 
of walking against its lines in the early 
morning, and tingling our faces covered w itFi 
an apmrently endless qiiantitv of glutinous 
threails wliich ob-stiuately retu.se to bo re¬ 
moved. Common as it i.s, however, it is 
still a very interesting creature, and an hour 
or two K]>ent in watching its habits will Ije 
by no means thniw n away. 

One very curious trick it has is that of 
violently sliaking its w'cb to and fro if it 
slioiild liRpjicn to l^e suddenly alamieil. S<i 
rapidly does it do this that for the time it is 
almost invisible, and it is very likely that by 
this means it may often elmle tho watch¬ 
ful gaze of its many enemies. If it 
systematically annoyed, however, it soon 
ceases to resort to these jieeuliar tjictirs, aiul 
seeks more certain safety in fiight. 

Queer little creatures are the Hunting 
Spiders, one of wliicli, Salticus svcuicus, is to 
Ite seen plentifully u|>on every fence and wall 
throughout the summer. It is a liandsom© 
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little species, the >vhito bars which cross the 
body contrikstinj' very prettily with tlic black 
^•round-colour, wliile Us activity and 

intelli;^'cnt ways render it a special favourite 
with every lover of spiders. 

This little creature, in sjute of its sruall 
size, is a veritable Ninirotl ainou" spiders, ] 
Irackino uj) ami sprinoino upon its prey witli ' 
marvellous skill and j)recision. One may 
ofl<jji see it approachinj; a fly from some 
little distance, and msing all the wiles with 
wliicli a cat eree])s up to a bird in order that 
it may not alarm its intended victim. Now 
it caiilionsly advances a few steps, iiosv it hides 
fot a moment behind a convenient projection. 
Attain it runs on, ami nj;ain it halts, and so 
on until with a mijihty bound it spring upon 
its )»rcy, and reaps the reward of its labours. 

.Xlthouj^h tliese spidcr.s constniet no web, 
tlmy yet make great use <if their silk- 
spinning powers, and, if a imnting-spider bo 
carefully watched, it will l)e seen lliat he ha.s 
always a thread trailing behind liim, wliioli 
he fastens every now ami tlieii to the ground 
over which he ruiiiung. If menaced by 
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W E now come to the development of tlie ' 
plates, which we liave .supjMwed to he ex- j 
|K>sed. The “dark room,” winch is necessary j 
to use for changin'; the plates, has already 
l)een descriljed, ana the same light must lie 
used for developing purposes. For the sake 
of cleanliness it is advLsable to cover the 
table with india-rubber sheeting, or Amori- , 
can cloth by preference ; or if neitlier of these j 
be at hand, a couple of thicknesse.s of news* I 
pa{>er should be spread over it, so as to avoid i 
any risk of stains to the w(kk1 beneath. 
Further, it is well to place the table on sheets 
of brown ]iaper or oilcloth, so that any acci¬ 
dental splashes, w hicli a l)eginner can hardly 
hoj>e to avoi<i, may lie saved from sjxiiling 
the carjiet or boards lieneatli it. These pre¬ 
cautions sliould be made beoauso the head of 
a household is apt to look with anything but 
favour on an amusement which is found to 
injure furniture or carpels, whilst if it is seen 
that every precaution w taken to avoid sucli 
disasters, the tyro may not only work with 
impunity, but also be encouraged. To tlie 
photographic amateur I would therefore em¬ 
phasise uio motto that ‘Sdeanliness is the 
nigh road to sxiccess,” believing in it so 
thoroughly as I do. 

Well, it may l>e supposed that all these 
precautions are taken. The tyro should then 
arrange his ligiit so that he «vn .see a photo¬ 
graph when in liis developing dish. He should 
procure a »lop-j>ail and place it at his right- 
hand side on the “ paj>er carj>et.”and liavo a 
dish containing fifty grains of hyposulphite 
of smla to each ounce of water ou the left- 
hand side of the table ; for a half-plate pro- 
biihly six ounces of fluid will sultiee. On his 
right should lie a dish containing tap-water. ' 
Tlicn too, handily phiced on the table, should ; 
be a quart jug filled with water, and near the 
]kail a can containing a couple of gallons of 
water, fniin which the jug can Ik? refilled from 
time to time. Tlie ileveloping solutions should 
be jila<’cd in lalielled bottles on the table, to¬ 
gether witli a minim and a two-ounce uiea- 
sure, and a cup capable of holding three or 
four ounces of solution. 

Now as to preparing the develmicr. This 
can l>e done in tlie daylight. Ilia photo- 
graplier sliould Ik* in ]>oftsession of a cheap 
set of scales and wemhta; most dealers 
8U]>ply a suflieiently good set for lialf-a-crown. 
For weighing pur|>oses, circles of white pajicr, ' 
cut out of uniformly thick pap<*r such as | 
letter pa|)er, sliould l>e ^ut of the size of the j 
scale-pan, and l>c usimI for every weighing I 
operation. To cut tliese it is useful to have | 


sudden danger, down he drops to the ground 
by means of this roj>e, wliicli serves him 
again as a means of ascent when he fon- 
siders that he may return in safety. The 
female spider, loo, sjiins a silktm cocoon or 
cradle for her eggs, which she again encloses 
in a stouter covering of tlie same material, 
and hides away in some convenient crcii'-e. 

More piratical even than tliese fierce little 
creatures, the Wolf Spiders {Lt/roxfi) are 
equally common, and, having the advantage 
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of greater size and strength, attack victims 
of larger size than a Saltienft W’ould lie able 
to overcome. The chief difference in their 
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PART V.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLATES. 

a jlieeo of circular tin of the same size as the 
dlsCvS to be cut. Two or three tldcknesses of 
{lajier are folded together and placed against 
the tin, and with a pair of scissors several 



! paper discs may cut out at the same 
time. The weights are usually niarke<l in ' 
I grains, scruples, and drachms. (It should be j 
J rememberea that twenty grains make a soni- 
j pie, and sixty grains a drachm.) I pro]Mise 
giving two developers wliicli may be usetl with 
mlvantage, and tlie tyro can fake his clioice 
of them. The first is mueli ipiicker in action j 
tliau the other, and iierhajw it would be well ' 
for him to take tlie secoml one to start ! 
with. Three eight-ounce bottles should Ik? 
Hcrnpiilously ch?ane<l out with water. The : 
ordinary niedicine-lwttle will answer ad¬ 
mirably if care l>e taken that it is clean, 
and that the cork has been thoroughly 
rinsed. The first solution we >sill make un 
Is a pyrogallic acid solution. Pvrop,llic acid 
is very light for the bulk it occupies, and a j 
small quantity by weight will fill tlie scale- i 
pan. As in 6oz. of water 72 grains of pyro- ] 
gallic acid has to be dissolved, it will probably [ 
l>e necessary to weigh this quantity out in ' 
two distinct weighings of 36 grains each. Tlie | 
pyrogallic acid should, after weighing, lie i 
plac4id in the two-ounce measure, and water , 
added up to the two-ounce mark, and then I 
poured into one of the bottles. Six grains of , 
citric acid should then be weigiied out and dis¬ 
solved by shaking in the bottle. Wlien thus 
dissolved, two ounces of a saturated solution ^ 
of sulphite of smla should l»e added to the | 
solution of pyrogallic acid which is already in i 
the bottle, and tlie bulk of the liquid made up . 


mode of attack is that they invariably run 
their victim down instead of springing upon 
it from a distance, the idea of leaiiin;' never 
seeming to (XTur to thoin. Many o? lliesc 
1 spiders iMjbsess the power, not only of running 
I u[ion the surface of tlie water, but also ()f 
I submerging themselves iHincntli it, by crawl*, 
j ing .ilown the stem of some aquatic plant. 

■ These, however, must not ho confounded 
witli tlie true M'ater ;ipider, which will be 
mentioned presently. 

The Crab Spidem hunt after a sornewlial 
similar manner, hut prefer to lurk in some 
! convenient crevice, and to sjiring out from 
! thence upon any unwary insect which may 
happen to approach. One of tliese spideiv 
{Sparassua innaragdulus) is a singularly 
huiidsomo creature, the female l»eing of a 
bright apple-green colour, while the male,, 
still more gorgeously decorated, is briglit 
with crimson and yellow Imnds ujxm a ground 
of the same hue. The Crab Spiders may be 
; known by the great length of the fore-hmbs, 
j to which they owe their popular title. 

‘ (To be continued.) 


• S. 


to six ounces by the addition of two ounces 
more of water. 

A saturated solution of sulphite of soda is 
made by shaking up sulphite of soila in 
warm water in a bottle and allowing it to. 
cool. When cold the liquid will be a satu¬ 
rated solution of sulphite of soda. Tliis can 
be kept in a stock bottle. A soda-watei 
bottle is a convenient size to hold a stock, 
solution. 

TliU then is the njTogallic acid solution,, 
each drachm of whicIi contains one and a hall 
grains of pyrogallic acid. The next solution 
to make up i.H the restraining solution of jKjtaa^ 
sium bromide. One hundrcil and twenty 
grains of this salt is weighed out ami dissolved 
in six ounces of water in a second bottle, and 
is labelled “Bromide solution.” The third 
solution to moke up is an ammonia solution. 
The strongest liquor ammonia should be 
procured from the ciiemist, and half an ounce 
of this measured out by tlie minim measure 
and put into a third bottle ; four and a half 
ounces of water ai'e then ailded to it. This 
bottle should be labelled “ Ammonia 8olu> 
tion.” The three necessary mixtures for 
developing are then ready. The formulas by 
which those are made up arc usually written 
as follows ; 


Pyrogallic acid 

Citric acid 

Saturated solution of > 
Hulpliate of soda ) 
Water. 

72 grains. 
6 grains. 
2 ouncea. 

4 ounces. 

Bromide of pota.ssium 
Water. 

20 grain.'^. 

1 ounce. 

Ammonia 

Water. 

1 part. 

9 parts. 


Now’ to develop the half-plate, which we 
will suppose to have Ixjen used, the following 
proportions are taken, 8U]>posing the plate 
to liave been exjiosed rather more than 

necessary: 

No. 1 . 2 ilraolmift. 

No. 2 . 2 drachms. 

No. 3 .. ... ^drachm. 

These are measured out by means of the 
minim meo-suro into the two-ounce niea-sure, 
and the bulk of liquid maile u]> to two oiinrex 
by means of water. A disli is tliorougldy 
washed out and the [date to lie develojied i.s 
taken from the slide, or from the Ikix in 
which it has been stored, and caiefnlh. 
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dusted and placed back doT\Ti in the dish. 
The gelatine surface which is uppermost is 
then oy an even sweep of the measure 
covered with the developing solution, and 
the tray rocked to and fro. With some 
waters it happens that minute air-bells cling 
tp the surface of the plate. In such a cose it 



is mete to have a flat soft brush to pass over 
the surface of the plate to remove them. The 
young photographer is recommended to use 
Altered rain or distilled water, wliich will 
prevent the formation of these nuisances. If 
nard water be boiled thoroughly for half an 
hour, and be used cool, the same purpose is 
nearly answered as in using rain or distilled 
water. The advent of the picture Is then 
watched for. Suppose that there is no 
appearance of an imago for thirty seconds, 
the dish is placed on the talde and half 
a drachm more of No. 3 (the ammonia 
solution) is measured out and poured 
into tlio two-ounce nicaaure. The devehiper 
from off the plate is poured back into 
the measure and again poured over the 
plate. This should rapidly bring out tlie 
picture, and the details in the shadows 


I 


should gradually appear to gain in strength. 
A very natural question to ask is how long 
the development should continue, and it is 
rather hard to answer it, as the dcOTee to 
wliich tlie image should penetrate through 
the film depends largely on the kind of plate 
which is used. With most commercial plates 
the development may be stopped when the 
most opaque parts appear through at the 
back of tlie plate. 

When a plate is very much over exposed, 
and it is known to be so, the above projior- 
tions of developer may be slightly modified. 
Take the following: 

No. 1 2 drachms. 

No. 2 4 drachms. 

No. 3 20 minims. 

It is probable that an over-exposed plate 
will show signs of the image in tliirtv seconds, 
and if so tlie development should be con- 
tinned without tlie addition of more ammonia 
if jKissiblc, though if it be seen tliat for a 
couple of minutes neither density of deposit 
nor extra details arc shown, twenty minims 
more may l>c added and the development 
continued as licfore. Sometimes very much 
over-oxix>sed pictures have taken mo half an 
hour to develop, and excellent negatives 
have been obtained, though if the full 
amount of ammonia required for a fairly 
exiKised plate liad been employed at once it 
^youkl have come out in a twentieth of tho 
time, but the negative would have been weak 
and the image appear as if a veil were over it. 



For an instantaneous picture, or one which 
has had the smallest safe amount of exposure, 
a slightly different moile of development is 
recommended. The jilate is placed in the 
dish and covered with the following:— 

No. 3.—Ammonia . 1 drachm. 

Water .2 ounces. 

It is allowed to soak in this for a couple of 
minutes, and in the meanwhile two drachms 
of No. 1 and 2 drachms of No. 2 are placed in 
the measure or cup. and the ammonia solu 
tion in the dish poured Vack into it. The 
mixture is now poured over the plate, when it 
will be found that the image will ajipear very 
rapidly—so rapidly, in fact, that it must i)e 
watched with the greatest attention. Should 
details not appear in what are tho shadows, 
one drachm more of ammonia must be added 
and the development continued. Should the 
I image, however, rush out, the di.sli in which 
I the plate is should l)e emptied into the mea- 
; sure, the plate be M’a.slied with water, and 
tho same developer as given for very over- 
' exjK)sed negatives should be used, and the 
i image gradually worked up. It is very useful 
' in such cases of over-exposure, where the 
! ordinary strength of developer has beennsocl, 

I to have a solution of five grains of citric acid 
I to one ounce of water, with which to flood 
I the plate directly the develoj>er has been 
I poured from the ^ish. This stop-s all deve- 
i loping action from proceeding, and allows the 
I weakerdeveloper to be applied at one’s leisure, 
j The plate having l)een developed, the next 
, operation is fixing it—that is, getting rid 
1 or tlie i>ortions of the salts of silver which 
have not been reduced by the action of the 
developer. The strength of that bath hp 
already been given. The plate is immersed in 
it and kept there till all traces of the yellow 
silver compound has been removed. It is 
^ then rin.sea with water and placed in a dish to 
] wash. This wa.shing must bo continued for 
I some time, I should advise for at least three 
! lioura, the water being changed in the dish 
I once every half-hour. This will get rid of 
most of the hyposulphite of soda which the 
gelatine may have absorbed, and the plate 
j must then be stood up in a rack to dry. The 



time the di^ung takes will depend on the heat 
of the surrounding air and the thickness of 
the film. On a warm summer’s day the 
gelatine will probably be dry in a couple of 
nonrs, whilst in a cold room in winter it may 
take twelve hours or more. Tk^**^* llicn, the 
I negative is produced. When licld up to tlie 
i sky it should appear with full gradation, 
j There should be but little bare glass, i.c., 

I sr.arcely any part of the film should sliow no 
I deixisit of silver. The densest parts, which 
ronresent the brightest parts of the ]>icture 
. (otten the skv), should l>e dense, but not too 
uuicli so, as if tliey be, what should bo delicate 
' gradations of grey will lie white wlien printed, 
and the print from it will be chalky and hanl. 

I In other words, there will l>e a total absence 
j of all softness, which should clmmoterise a 
I good negative. 


{JTo he cwfin«#d.) 
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ARCHERY AS A PASTIHE. 


By the Author of “Golf, 


Handball,” etc. 


PART II. 

indiarubber rings. Excepting the score-cards 
and a green-lMiize case for the bow, we 
have now included everything in the personal 
outfit of an archer; everytliing, at all events, 
that is kept in the archery cnpboard, which, 
under the name of the “ascliam,” finds a 
place in the hall of a country house. The 
naming such a store box the “ ascham ” is of 
course a delicate compliment to old Roger, 
the Yorkshire worthy, who dedicated to 
Henry viii. the “Toxophilus, the School¬ 
master. or Partitions of Shooting,” and 
who was a sort of tutor in general to the 
royalty of those days—“an nonest man,” 
said Puller, “ and a good shooter. Archery 
was his pastime in youth, which in his old 
age he exchanged for cock-fighting. His 
T()xophihis is a good book for young men, 
Ills Schoolmaster for old, his epistles for all 
men.” How times have changed ! 

Targets are made of a straw rope; rj^e 
straw is beat, twisted round and sown into 
a spiral. The face is of painted canvas. 
They are of four feet in diameter when of full 
size, and are painted in five circles—gold, 
red, wliite, black, white, anything beyond 
the outer white being called “ tlie petticoat.” 
In some target® the inner wliite is replaced 
by a blue. The gold is the bull’s-eye and is 
eight incites in diameter. The various rinOT 
in scoring count 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, the 9 being mr 
the golden bull’s-eye. The stand is usually 
like an easel, but it should be padded in 
order to save the breakage of arrows. Tar- 


are sometimes used for longer distances. 
They are simply heaps of turf with a rongli 
target fixed in the centre, the target seningas 
bull’s-eye, and any shot within “ the inches ” 
being taken in the count. The “inches” 
are the distance round the butt within wliicli 
the hits are reckoned, such distance depend¬ 
ing on the custom of the club. Butt-shooting 
is a very old form of the sport—a survival in 
fact which is fast becoming oljsolete. 

Two curious relics of tiie archery of the 
past are worth a line or so here. The Royal 
Company of Archers used to boast a “Cap¬ 
tain of the Goose,” who was chosen annually 
for a certain successful shot. It was the 
custom to bury an unfortunate goose alive in 
a mound of turf, leaving only his head visible, 
so that he could contei^lato the fire at which 
ho was to be cooked. The archers then pro¬ 
ceeded to shoot at the goose’s head, and the 
hero who pinned the unhappy bird was 
“Captain Goose’’for the remainder of the 
season. Nowadays the goose has been re¬ 
placed by a glass ball, but the custom is kept 
up. Another survival, extinct within the 
last few years, was the Kilwinning popinjay- 
shootin". The Kilwinning Papingo Society 
could date back to 1483, and every year the 
sport from which it took ite name was in¬ 
dulged in. Popinjay-shootin" seems to have 
been somewhat exciting. Tlie “bird”\va.s 
made of wood, being about the size of a 
pigeon, and it was hung out on a pole pro¬ 
jecting from the church tower. The archers 


OME archers wear gloves made of doeskin 
) to save the fingers from being cut by tlie 


Drawing, 


Aiming high. 


string; others wear finger tips like leather gets are placed at distances apart of from had to stand at the foot of the tower and 
thimbles, either fastened to a wristband or fifty to a nundred yards to suit the system shoot up perpendicularly at the mark, endea* 
else being separate and kept in place by of .shooting adopted on the ground. “Butts” vouring to knock off one of the ^vings—any- 
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tiling but an easy thing to do under the cir- I 
euinstances, and on a breezy day much more ; 
lively for tlie .sj>cctators than the sliooter^, \ 
wliose aiTOWs in their descent amongst the ■ 
crowd must have l»cen rather alarming j 

Mr. Peter Muir, the Scottish champion, [ 
w)io died last year, was the son of the bowyer 
of Kilwinning, and in his youth hail shot at | 
the iM>pinjay in this manner, as well as taken 
part in the other village archery s|X)rt of | 
shooting for shortbread and parleys, the j 
cakes Iwing sol up as a mark, and those who ' 
pierced tliem having them to eat. His sue- I 
oes.ses were not ‘'onlincd to wooden birds, one i 
of the noteworthy achievements recorded of 1 
him being “ two shots, two liits, a hawk and I 
a crow’.” At the targets he luvil a long run of 
excellent ]»erform{inces, ap]>caring as a jwize- { 
winner at the (Iraud National Meetings from | 
1844 to 187*1 no le^s than eighteen times. In 
1845, 1847, and lSb3 he was champion. In 
1803, at Oxford, lie scored 845 iu 179 hit.s, a 
totJLl exceeded by liini, liowever, in 1800 at 
Jlalh, wlien ho was second to Mr. Edwards 
Milh 8.M in 183. These scores were made on 
the “ National Round,” wliich consists of six 
doz(.m arrows at 100 yanls, four dozen at 
80 yanls, and two dozen at 60 yards ; the 
National Koniid for ladies l)oing only four 
dozen arrow.s at 60 yards and two dozen at 
50 yards. The “ V'ork Round” is the same 
as tlie National, bnt tlie St. George’s Round 
consists of three dozen arrows at each dis¬ 
tance. This St. Gcorge’a Round derives its 
name from the old Fraternity of St. George, 
in whose charter, granted by Henry viii., 
there was tlie curious proviso tliat if the 
ar<‘her had .said “ Fast! before he .shot, and 
liapjHmed to hit any one j>assing before the 
target, he could not be sued. ‘’Fast!” is 


tlie archer’s word of caution, answering to 
the “ Look out! ” of ordinary mortals. 

The Fraternity of St. George have now 
dropi)cd out of the archery list, and nearly 
all the modern clubs have sprung up during 
the present century. The oldest is tnc Royal 
To.\o|»hilile, which, however, dates from 
1781, having Wn founded in that year by a 
few gentlemen, among whom was the Hrst 
moilern archer, Mr. M'aring, wlio began to 
sh(K)t at targets in 1776 witli a view to chest 
development. Aichery as a panSlime was of 


slow growth until 1844, when the first Onind 
National Meeting was held at York. Since 
then it has Houri?«hed steadily, though it h.as 
never been favoured with llio sudden bursts 
of {K)puhirity a.s came u{x>d croquet and la'\ n 
tennis. In 18S5 there were iniy-live cIuIk 
holding meetings in England. ^lany of these 
clulje are of fair proportion.'*, the largest being 
the Royal Toxophiute-s, whose head(HiartorH 
are at Arcliers’ Hall in the Inner Cirefe of th<t^ 
Regent s Park. 

{To be conUnufd.) 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 


Bv Phofussor Hoffma>x, 

Author of ''Modern Magic," " Draxcing-Room Amueements," etc., etc. 


I N connection with this subject I may ap¬ 
propriately mention what i.s known as the 
dra\ver-lK>x, tiiough it<» utility is by no means 
confined to production, iua.sinuch as it will 
“ vanish ” and reproduce articles with etjual 
facility. The drawer-box is made iu various 
.sizes, from the small apjtaratus just large 
enough to contain a pack of cards, upwanls. 
In a])|>earance it Is merely an oblong ilrawer, 
working in an outer case (see Fig. 38); but 



Fig. 38. 


close insjvection reveals tlie fact that the sup- 
|K)scd “drawer*' is in reality two drawers, 
working one within the other. The outer 
drawer is a more shell, consisting of front, 
sides, and Ixittom, but without liack, ho 
that the inner or genuine ilrawer moves 
freely ImckwanLs ami fonvards within it, 
though they cannot be pulled quite 
apart. There is a womlen tongue or 
spring in the liottom of the outer ca.«e, 
and Ijy j)ressuro on fins tlie inner drawer 
is held fast, wliilo the outer r>r dummy 
<lrawer is drawn out to the full extent. This 
last-named drawer is seen to lie empty, and 
the uninitiated never susiHJci that another 
•Imwcr, whicli may be full of anylliing the 


XXVI.—THE DRAWER-BOX. 


performer pleases, lies behind it. When the 
performer desires to produce the articles in 
question, he simply opens the drawer in the 
ordinary manner, without jiressure on tlie 
“ stop lielow. The drawers now appear one 
witiiin the other, and the contents of the 
inner one arc revealed. 

In drawer-boxes of the better class the 
knob of the drawer moves slightly up and 
down, or from right to left, and in the one 
ixmition locka the two draw’ers together. This 
makes the apparatus very much more cer¬ 
tain iu working, and enables tlie perfonuer 
even to place tiie two drawers, wh«n drawn 
out togetlier and emptied, in tlie hands of a , 
spectator for examination. This, however, j 
is rather a hazardous experiment, and should 
not Ixj risked* unless under special circum¬ 
stances. 

There is another form of drawer-box which 
is adapted for “clianfdng” A handkerchief, 
for instance, is placed therein, but when the 
Ik)X is again oiiened the handkerchief lia.s 
vanislictl, and tlie drawer is found full to the 
brim of bran, jirofessetlly the same wbicli has 
just Ixjen made to disappear from some other [ 
apparatus. The inner drawer in in this case [ 
made only half the depth (or les.s) of the 
outer. Tills is iKjforehand loade*! with bran. 
When it is de-nired to u.‘*e the apparatus it is 
turned fm its si<le, the outer drawer alone is 
pulled out, an<l shown empty {the ]:)erformer 
taking care not to allow the sjsHitators loo 
niinule a view of the interior). It is then 
again closed, and drawn out with the inner 
drawer, revealing the bran, after whicli, if 
desired, the bran may again he made to dis- 
apiK’ar, and the handkerchief rcpro<hicod. 

Ah 1 have had occasion to alliido to the 


magical disappearance of a quantity of bran,, 
it may be well to explain, for the sake of 
completeneK.s, how such disappearance Is 
managed, and for thi.s purjxxse to descriW 
M-hat is called 


THE BRAN GL.VSS. 

This Is a very u.'^eful piece of apparatus, 
and, in its smaller sizes, may lie manufac¬ 
tured by the young conjurer for himself. In 
form it is an ordinary drinking-glaas, as 
shown in Fig. 39. It is tilled wMh loose 



Fig. 39. 


bran from a l>ox or liag, but being covered for 
a moment, either with a metal cover or a 
simple hamlkerchief, the bran vanishes, and 
the glass ia found to contain borrow eii rings, 
coins, or the like, which have been pass'H.'ti 
from some otlier api>arat\Ls. 

The secret lies in tlic use of a cardboaril 
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■i!ia]>e (a)—best made of two or tlirce thi«'k* 
m*>ses of wet brown j)aper—exactly ilio 

‘.iass. This shaj>e is closeil at toi), inil oj en 
at bottom, and is coated witli bran. I'his 
may he done by smearin'; the exterior \\ illi 
ordinary paste, anti s]*rinklin^ bran over it. A 
Utlie hole is iiuule in tlie upjter e<l;;e, and 
tlu'on^h this i« passed a sliort piece of sti in;_'. 
which is then knotted at each end, and 
wlien knotletl slioiild haiiy tlown outsiile ftir 
alKnit an inch. ThU slinj)e is placed, mouth 
npwarrls, in a haj^ or box of louse bran, 'i lm 
|H5rfonner, having secured ]>ossessinn of the 
articles to be itroducetl, retains tliem in Ids 
hand, »ntl, un«Ier ]tretence of filling tboj;ln>s 
with bran, di^s his liand with the glass into 


the bag or liox, and drops tliem into the sliapc. 
In the first instance he really does till tlie Itox 
with bran, but, as if merely to prove its inno¬ 
cence of all preparation, jM)urs this fii-st glass¬ 
ful back again, and again di]>s the glass to 
fill it. This lime, however, ho sim))ly thrusts 
down the inverled glass over the shaive, and 
bring.s them up together, uith a littjo loose 
bran on the fop of-the shajK'. winch ho j>ro- 
ceeds to swe( p oil' with tlie palm of the liancl, 
as superHiious. To the eye of the sis-i tator 
the glass is simply lil!e<l with bran. The 
Hllle piece of string hangs down on the 
side remote fnuu the Hp(!< tators. A lK)r- 
rowed handkerchief is thrown o\tr the 
glass, and the performer, nij'ping the piece of 


j string through the handkerchief, lifts otit the* 
shai>e within it. The shape i.s dropped on 
the fia'vtuiic or elsewhere, and the Uirrowed 
' articles are found in the glass. 

The bran-glass is sold at the conjuring 
depots in all sbe.s up to quite Hrobdingnagian 
I dimensions, but in this ejuse tlie “shape is 
made of metal, and is lifted out by mean.s id 
I a bell-shajied cover of the same material. 

, In my next pajier I propose todescri!>e a neat 
little trick in which the bran-glass (as above 
' described) plays an im[M>rtaiit part, after 
j which I sliall brin*' tlie series to a close pith 
I a little practical advice on the general coa- 
i duct of a magical entertainmonl. 

I {To be c&nrtuued.) 


POSTAL PECTILIARITIES. PAST AND PRESENT. 


AT-T.\T. “ Only the postman.'’ And we 
ojK'ii llie letter and throw away the en¬ 
velope M’itliont the gHmpse of a thought of 
the wonderiul machinery by which it ha.s been 
carrieil ]>erha]w between three and four hun¬ 
dred miles in ten hours or so at the cost of 
a penny, or should it l>e a post-card, one 
Iialf]ieniiy, a fact wliich certainly entitles the 
post-oflice to a pla<*e pretty liigh up amongst 
the marvels of modern civilisation. 

Let us carry our minds back to the time 
when the postman was not, and tlie letter- 
carrier as a letter-carrier was an unknown 
being ; when letters and packets, unless they 
were sent by a special messenger, wandered 
about from carter to carter, and if they timilly 
T»iclied their destination at all, whieli was 
by no means to be l<>oke<l upon as more than 
probable, took a most unconscionable Jong 
time about it. 

Not till the period of the Wars of the Itoses, 
three humlreti years ago, did our ancestiins 
think the estahli.sliincnt of anything ap¬ 
proaching to a jKjsl otlice a necessity; hut tlio 
conveyance of letters then liegan to lie eii- 
trusted to tlie common carriers, whose heavy 
waggons 8pIa.sho<l along leisurely througli 
mud and mire ; and if the re|)ly to a letter, 
.say to IJristol, came liack M'itliiu a couple of 
montlis or so, tlie sender of the original 
missi\e thought himaelf an extremely lucky 
individual. 

Wretched as was this metluMl—or want of 
method—of letter-carrying, it was etKlurod 
with only a moderate amount of grumbling, 
the richer classes sending their correspond- 
enoe by private foot-runners, until in the 
sixteentli century hsit and horse poste began 
to be regularly employed, and continued to 
be tlie only jneans used for a couple of hun¬ 
dred years or thereabouts. 

The jMistal service of tliose times was a 
very deliberate affair, with an entire alsence 
of that haste without hurry and speed with¬ 
out confusion wliich characterise the jK>st- 
ofTice of tlie present. An i<Iea of its rapidity 
may Iw gathered from tlie fact that in 1(>^ 
the reigning monarcli, Charles i., ot unliappj,' 
memory, anxious to expedite the carrying of 
mails lietween London and Edinburgh, the 
most important jiost in the kingilom, issued a 
iroclaniation coinniamling his “postmaster 
or foreign parts to settle a running post or 
two,'’ sucli was the almost studiously ain- 
biguou.s wording of tlie document, “to run 
night and day between EdinburLdi and Tam- 
<lnn; to CO tliither and to come Uick again in 
six days.’’ Noivailays the mails are whirled 
bid ween tlio two ca}>itals in something like 
nine hours. 

But as late a« the year 1715 foot-runners 
were the only letter-carriers in Scotlaml. 
The runner went what he considered a fair 
day’s journey, anil then quietly put np for 
the night and started again in the morning— 
t)uit is. if it didn’t liapjion to rain hai*d, lie- 
cause if it did he frequently felt quite jus- 


(.bVc inusfratiorts on newt jynje.) 

tified in not starting until he could do so 
without danger of a wetting. 

Little wonder that many of tlie j^ackots 
entruHied to tlie care of tlie Post OlHcc Ixirc 
startling and uncoinpliinentary superscrip¬ 
tions, calculated, as tlio writers hoped with 
a feeling of half despondency, if such a seem¬ 
ing conlrailiction 01 terms is allowable, to 
goad tiie lazy runners into a little extra exer¬ 
tion. Here is a sjieciinen : “Be this letter 
deliveredwithhasto—haste—haste! Bide, vil¬ 
lain, ride—for thy life—for thy life— for tliv 
life.” Such a direction upon an envelope 
would, in this nineteenth century, cast con¬ 
siderable doubt upon the sanity ol the writer 
thereof. But the times are changeil. 

Aliout a couple of miles an liour was 
thought a very fair rate of sjieed for a foot- 
runner, and tfiis only during his actual time 
of travelling, so that we shall be doing liim 
little injustice if we say that the mail service 
was performed at an average rate of a little 
under a mile an hour. But much could not 
1)6 expected for the wages given. In 1709 
the post-runner lietween Inverness and Loch- 
arron—sixty or seventy miles — performed 
the journey over a desolate and dangerous 
route for the certainly not extravagant remu¬ 
neration of five shillings. 

Ireot ninners were, however, before long in 
many part.s superseded by iiostlxiys ; but too 
often this was a distinction w ithout a dill'er- 
cuoe as far as the sjieed and safety of the 
service w'as concerned. Bather less than a 
mile and a half an hour seems to liave Ixien 
tlie average rate of progress, for the inistboj’s 
also, following the example of the runners, 
refreshed and rested themselves and their 
animals eacli night at the roadside inns. 

A sad lot tliese self-same postlKiys 
were, too, and grievously ditl they exercise 
the minds of tlie aiitliorities. This is not so 
much U) be wondereil at when it is remein- 
1 ered that many of thcnii^had liarely arrived 
at llie age of fourteen years, and often they 
received no w’ages at all, but w’ere entirely 
dejiendent upon the chance “ tiiis” of those 
to whom they took the letters, and any small 
payments they might receive for the carriage 
of messages and parcels on the route. 

The higher onicials frequently groaned 
pitifully over the shortcomings oi the post- 
tioys, and a document still extant, which 
dates from the lioginning of the last century, 
complains of the “vile practices” of one of 
tlieni in carrying on a small jirivate business 
of the kind referred to on his own account. 
Tliis consisted in taking letters to villages 
out of the line of the regular ser>'ice, waiting 
for answem and bringing them back, wliich 
of course, wliilat it put money in the pockets 
of the delinquent, delayed his Majesty’.s mail 
outrageously. The culprit in question is 
taken liefore a magistrate and comrnittotl to 
prison in ilefault of finding bail ; “ but,” says 
tlie oHicial in his report to headquarters, 
“pleading to have no friends or money, he 


desired a.s a punishment to be whipped, and 
accordingly he was to the puryiose,” a method, 
by the way, of inducing to virtuous courst-- 
niucli in favour willi liie iH)wei*s that were oi 
the I'crimh 

Tlie unlucky boy is then ordered to he dis¬ 
charged from the servic-e, but no one takes 
tlie slightest notice, and the bewhipiied one 
continues to “run about the cittye for letters,” 
and is insolent into tlic bargain ; bnt later on 
lie gets two idle fellows and rides away with 
three horses, “which,” llie official adds, witli 
.some gusto, “was a return for his master’s 
not obeving instructions,” so that we may 
reofeonafily conclude tliat the horses were the 
projierty of his master, and that the boy 
failed to bring them hack again. 

The temptations oflered by the public- 
house were again a fruitful cause of dday, 
and the same ofiicial bewails the fact that 
“the gently* doe give much money to the 
riders, whereby they be very subject to get 
in liquor, whicli slopes the males.” 

But it does not apiiear to have needed much’ 
to “stoi>e the males,” for sliorlly after the 
|>ostniaster-general, replying to a complaint 
that an express had been tielayed, writes in. 
an injured tone that “it liad travelled a hun¬ 
dred and thirty-oix miles in thirty-six hours, 
which is the usual rate of expresses ’‘—con¬ 
siderably under four miles an hour. 

To add to the sorrows of letter-writers, the 
frequent blunders in connection with the 
mails were something dreadful to contem¬ 
plate. The mail for one town is sent out on 
Saturday, and the same bag of letters cornea 
Ijaok again unopened on the second Sunday 
following, the mail from the other eml, for 
which it should have been exchanged, having 
of course met w ith a similar fate. 

Haring said so much that is derogatory to 
tlie poor j)OHtlx>>*s, let us see if we can find 
anytliing in their favour. It must lie ad¬ 
mitted, then, that tlumgh they had many 
failings, they had some good qualities. The 
wretclied wages they were paid—five shillings 
a week lieing considered a small fortune, 
and nothing at all approaching very much 
nearer to llie average, the Ixiys depending, 
as we have said, on cliance gifts only—though; 
not an excuse for their shortcomings, can 
scarcely be coasidered an inducement to .any 
great exertion. The work, too, was often ot 
the severest description, exposed as tlie boya 
were to the inclemenbies of our variable 
climate, with its rain, hail, and snow, leaving 
heat and dust out of tiie question, so that it 
was a frequent event for them to 1 k 3 so be- 
numlK?d in winter on reaching the end of 
their journey that they had to be lifted from 
the saddle. 

But i>eople grumbled hugely, and Mr. 
Palmer, who eventually introduced <^^reat 
reforms into the service, complains a little- 
less th.an a liundrtxl years ago that the po.st, 
instead of lieing the swiftest, is almost the 
slowest conveyance in the country, and that 
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though from the great improvement in the 
roads other carriers have proportionately 
mended their speed, yet the post is as slow 
as ever. He also complains of the frequency 
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with which it was robbed, and eaj^ “ the 
mails are generally entrusted to some idle 
boy, without character, mounteti on a worn- 
out hack, and who, so far from being able 
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to defend himself or escape from a robber, 
is much more likely to be in league with 
him.” 

(To be continued.) 


OUE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


IV.—ETON COLLEGE. 

By ax Old Eton Boy. 

VI.—ETIQUETTE, CUSTOMS, OLD ASSOCIATIOXS, ETC.—(cowfmwwf). 


I j^TOX slang is another thing that cannot be 
treated of all at once and in cold blooil, 
though the writer is perfectly aware tliat 
there is sufficient of it to make it an intoler¬ 
able bore for any outsider to find himself the 
third party in a conversation between two 
old Etonians on their peculiar “shop" and 
in tlieir peculiar language. Some of the ex- 
pres.sions chiefly in use may, however, be 
mentioned here, just to give tlie new Iwy a 
start at first. “Staying out," “swishing,” 
“pcenas,” “scugand scuggish,” “swagger,” 
as well as tlie system of de.signating the dif¬ 
ferent times of day as “ after eight," “after 
ten," “after four," etc., no matter whether 
they are strictly so, have all been touched 
upon. So have “wetbobs” and “drybolis," 
with a certain amount of the jdiraseologv 
attendant on the games, been sufficiently 
dilated on to make their meaning intelli¬ 
gible. “Alisence,” the general roll-call, is 
supposed to be BO called on the luc\is 
a non lucr,ndo principle, because everyliody 
ought to be there, and “ a call,” when there 
is no “absence,” in the same way, only of 
course for the contrary reasons. A “run” 
i.s when from some cause or another a master 
is unable to come into school, and so Ins 
division gets off; but it so verj'seldom happens 
that this is the case, or that even if it is, he 
has not made provision for some other master 
to take his place, that it need scarcely be 
taken into consideration. The writer never 
experienced a “ run ” during the whole of 
his career, though he never ceased to live in 


hope. There are “ runs,” however, of “ pupil 
room ”or “ private.” A studious boy is <^led 
a “sap,” from “saptb,” I am wise. A 
Colleger is called a “tug;” one derivation 
for this name has alreaily been given. The 
Collegers* own is the Latin word toga, a 
gown, because they wear gowns. Feeing 
at confectioners’ or similar shops by way of 
sometliing to do is called “socking “hot- 
sock ” for breakfast or tea is brouglit up, gene¬ 
rally in a slop basin, from one or other of these 
sliops by fags. If a boy wants anytliing in the 
way of pai)er, pens, ink, etc., or any new 
clothes, he goes to his tutor or dame, as the case 
may be, and gets an ‘ ‘ order; ” he also receives 
a regular “order” of bread and butter and 
milk per diem, and of tea and sugar i>er week. 
“Extra work” is tlie regular exercise done 
for his mathematical master out of school. 
A “rise” is an outburst of passion, from 
which it is to I>e hoped all readers of this 
will abstain. Any sort of coat, except the 
regulation jacket or tailcoat, is called a 
“ changecoat;" “ changecoats ” enter in a 
great measure into the element of etiquette 
at Eton. Any casual man who looks after 
footlmlls, sells fives-l>alls, sweeps out fives- 
courta, acts as voluntary coach at a house- 
net, or the like, is called “ Joby,” or if lie 
isn’t will answer to that name, which does 
just as well. 

And now to finish up with some reflections 
on the associations which keep old Etonians 
togetlier. Some of the closest ties between 
men have been formed and kept up through 


after life, which have begun from their being 
fagmaster and fag at Eton, or having messed 
together, or been in the same house, or even 
in the same “ remove.** But even more than, 
this, ali“over the world, no matter whether 
they have been contemporaries or not, where- 
ever they meet, old Etonians have always a 
kind of Freemasonry between them, and will 
stand up for and go out of their way to help 
each other in difficulties. Various artificial 
ties have been made to cement this feeling of 
brotherhood and to give it in various ways 
certain common bases to work upon ; thus, 
at Oxford there is the Old Etonian Club, and 
at Cambridge the Third Trinity Boat Club, 
which is formed exclusively of old Etonians 
and old Westminsters. Tliero is an Old 
Etonian Association Football Club, which 
competes every year for the AB.sociation Cup; 
and there Is the “Eton Itamblers’” Cricket 
Club. Further than tliese, there has of late 
years been started a mis.sion to the poor of 
the East End of London at Hackney Wick, 
which Ls supported entirely by pa.stand pre.sent 
Etonian.s, the latter contributing funds and 
many of the former also personally assisting 
in the good work that is being carried on, the 
bond between post and present being thus 
strengthened in the strongest manner by the 
feeling that they are co-operating in a work 
that cannot but result in good, and will go 
far towards vindicating the honour and the 
good name of Henry’s dearly beloved “ Col¬ 
lege of Eton beside Windsor.” G. N. B. 

(THE END.) 













A SHORT TRICYCLE TRIP AMONGST TEE ENGLISH LAKES. 

Bv TIIK F!kv. fl. Hkhukrt. m.a., 


0/te 0 / the Chief Consuls 0 / the CydisW Touring Club. 



lookin" liiu k-1 found I luul "aincil a ver. 
strikin;; view of (*urli^le. Tlie evening'tiii 
were just lo show iheinsclves, ui! 

the whole atiiios|»here was full iif tlii' 
my^Jterious ;^do\v which forms so strikin- . 
feature of a summer eveiiiii;i in a iiiuun 
tainous distri(;t. The forc'^round was oc 0 
pied hy a well wooded idain. In the luidtll 
distance, elevated sli;»fitly alx)vo the I'htii;. 
. Iny the bonier city, round wliich so ninio 
historical associations clinjr, surmounted, a 
; with a diadem, by the ina*<sive tower of ili* 

; catliedral. The back;^round was forn»ed Iv 
the hills to the north j:lowin^ with tli< 

, westerinjf sun. It was a striking jucture. 
and, spite of the one or two tall chimne}'. 
one could almost imagine oneself l>ack in tin- 
days of the Pretender, or those more distan- 
ilays of l)order cliivalry <lear to the heart < 1 : 

1 the Wizard of the North, w'ho sang so stir 
I ringly of the custom of lhanksome Hall: 


Derwentwater. 


W HEN a short time ago I wrote my arti¬ 
cles on Cycling for tlie li. U. V. I jiro- 
mised some day to give a description of a 
few of those ilelightful tours that 1 have en¬ 
joyed hy the help of my iron horse. And 
now' that, with the bright summer days u|K)n 
us, we all feel more or less teinnted to lead 
that Uoliernian life so dear to Voung Eng¬ 
land, I fultil iiiy promise. 

We Nortlieniers have an idea that yon in 
tlio Soiitli have an opinion firmly lixed on 
your minds that the North i.s all coal mines, 
cntton-mills, and smoke. We rather resent 
tlii.s view of things, and .so, naturally, as a 
loyal norlh-eountrvnian, I de-scril>e tirst of all 
a tour in the North, from w hich you will find, 
ruy young southern friends, that sovie of the 
most beautiful sjHits in the kingdom lie in 
.smoky Yorkshire and eotton-spinuing Lanca- 
•shire. 

However, to proceed to the details of inv 
tour. In duly last, having an engagement 
one Saturday at Carlisle, 1 thought I would 
take niy tiicv4-le witli me ami ride Iwick 
through the l,ake district. My lirst im]mlse, 
liowever, was to reject the iden, for wlnit use 
would a fricvlc Ui in a mountain district ? 
.'ud of course, if niy work had !^ecn t<» 
ilu»ron<jhly explore the region, the mere 
thougiit of it wonhl have l)Con iil»Htiid. Hi«*- 
•• a man aticmpfing the asi'ent of Hcl- 


vellyn on a tricycle ! But in all mountain 
districts there are roads in the valleys, nn«l 
I generally very goo«l roads, and though one 
I Inas occasionally to climb a mountain pasK, 

I there is always the descent on the otlier side, 
I with gradients usually so arrangetl tliat it is 
quite safe tt> ride a considerable part of the 
I way down. .So, as my time was too limited 
‘ lo allow a tlioroiigh exjiloration of the dis¬ 
trict, I conceived it would l>e a far ))leasanter 
I way of reaching liome to go by road than to 
go by mil. 

I ('arlisle 1 reacbe<l by rail on Saturday 
I morning, and .s|)ent the greater part of the 
I aftem»»on in tran.sactiiig tlie biisiiiesH for 
i which I had come there. 

AlK>iit live o’clock I set out. ]\ry first in- 
tentiiin had iKieii to make for Ke.'-^w ick liy the 
' direct road, with the idea of sy>ending .Sunday 
there, hut I found on inquiry that the road 
I by Penrith was c.xtremely bad, so I t<M)k tl»e 
western route by the rockonmmtli road. 

I I made a Uul start, for I took the wrong 
! turning on leaving Carii.sle, and though 1 got 
' in the riglit direction, 1 fouiul niy.>clf on a 
I <’oniitry road leaxiing to Dalston - a simill 
j hamlet, a very dill’erent yilaee from the 
gig.intic I^ondon suburb of the same name. 

I As tlie rouFl was a very fair one, and as my 
I map showeil mo that 1 could get into the 
' main road a little farther on, \ kept on. On 


** Why do the«o steeds stand ready dight! 

Wliy watcli these wai-riors armed 1>y nicMt 
Tliey watch to hear tttc hlooclJumnd liayiiig: 
They w.atch to hear the war-liuni l»raying: 

To see .St. <Jeomc's red cross streaminfr, 

To see the midnight licncon? glcaiaing ; 

Tlicy watch apalust southern force nnd mule 
t.fst Scroop, or Mowari], or Perc)'s powers 
Tlircatco i>ranksome‘s lordly towers, 

Krom Wentworth, or Xaworth, or merrj’Carfulr 

But to resume. Cycling is renmrkaM 
like Ininian life geuerally. One is «iu - 
rudely awakened out of one’s j»<>ctx‘al nuj- 
ings. I rememlK^r once Intiiig very nun 
aUsorlied in the cloud ellects of a particuluil 
fine Hiinset, ami not noticing a sudden tui ■ 
of the road, which brought my cntliusiasii 
oliservation of Turueresque ellects toavei- 
sudden termination -disastrous to me aij! 
itiy machine. 

It was the cross ro.ad that brought me ha' h 
to the nineteenth centun' on this occasion 
It was not a very long roa<l, hut it was ; 
very liad one, all Imise sand, through wln<n 
I liad to travel on fenit, pushing tlie iiiacldri* 
liefore me. However, tlie niain roa<l nmti' 
amends, for it was a very good road and I 
Unvlexl along menily for stune miles, throGgl. 
Thursley and hy ('rofton Hall, without meet 
ing witli anything particularly .striking. 

From tlie earlier evening ettect.s I rathc'^ 
anticipated a line snn.«ct, and 1 was n< ■ 
disapix)inte<l. I liaxl lieen rising sligldb 
and now got a vie/v of Solway Frith wid' 
the Scotch hills in’tlic distance. Aiiytliin- 
niore gorgeous than the sunset that evenin. 
it is inqiossihle to conceive The hriii 
seemed of molten goltl, every ripple .spark 
ling like a diainoml. and tlie iiiountRii 
were glowing with the most delic.itc 
tint.s, wliilst alwive Hoated tlie lightest "i 
tieecy clouds, their slia]xvs and colours clmn 
ing every instant, w liilst the sky itsedf sliiid- 
away grmlnally from tlie rose tint.s of ti- 
liorizon to tlie ilecp blue of the zenith. 

Not far from that s|H)t.oniirol«abIy just sn- 
another evening of splendour, if was th ^ 
tliat warrior king of England. Edwani i 
lireatlieil Ins la^t, the gorgeousiiess ot ' 
.sunset of his life presaging the storm »■ ' 
disaster to follow. 

•Just lieforc rcacliing Bothcl, at the Isitt • 
of a sliort hill, I met a couple of brakes '• 
of .somewhat hilarious imlidny-mak* in 
turning, I suppose, from a day'.s cxcnrsiin 
some .spot amongst the l>akes. I got { 
tlicm safely, 1ml there is nothing more .■»' 
ward than to meet one of tlic.'^* h*'i • 
parties in a narmw sput. The men get ' 
cited with drink ami drive very rcokle-- 
and are frighlfuily abusive if lemoiiitra:' 
wiili. 
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Wlien I "ot to Bothel I experienced another 
of tliose changes in plan for wliich a cyclist 
nuist always be ready. My first change of 
plan took place at startin'^, -whon 1 (Feter- 
inined to take the westera route rather than 
the road by Penrith. 'Mv present chan-^o was 
to abandon the idea of ;roinjr to Keswic^k that 
n^ht when I saw the commencement of 
the Keswick road it looked so roun-h and 
uninvitin" that I came to the conclusion that 
It would be a very unjilea-^ant journe;^’ in the 
dark, and the answers that I got from the 
natives were so little reassuring that I made 
up my mind to make for Coekermowth and 
siiend the Sunday there. 

Blit I began wi‘th a tremendous hill—one of 
those dei'eptive winding hills on which vou 
contmiially think you are close to the to]> and 
find iierchance that you are not half way up, 
a provoking sort of a hill that tempts you to 
nde up under this delusion of its shortness 
and tires and fags you, and then tempts you 
again, as you think you must ho near ‘the 
top; and tlien at last, just as vou are fairly 
tired out. opens up a long stretch of still 
steeply ascemUng road, which makes vou 
dismount and rest after all, with an inward 
.grumh e at your «swn stupidity for having put 
yourself to such useless toil. * 

Once on the top I found invself on a table 
land with a good road. But my progress 
Avas not so rapid as I could have wished. 
About every half-mile I came acro.ss a patcli 
of new stones right across the road, and the 
perjictual disniounts delayed me considerably 
—a delay which was not compensated for by 
tile good running on the rest of the road. As 
1 as getting dark I could not sec imicli of 
the country. 

On nearing Cockermouth, however, I ex- 

tAnonnaU n •_ . . . ’ 
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perienced a mysterious an<I impressive cilect 
common in mountain Jand.s. From the hicdi 
and on which I was travelling the mountains 
'»y Passenthwaite Water stood out dimly, 
With an exaggerated vastness to mv left, 
uie piam below, being full of mist, gave the 
impression of an unfathomable depth, wliicli 
impression was heightened hv the lights of 
tockermouth seen in front. It seemed like 
Jookimr do^yn into a vast fathomless pit, and 
could quite understand how such a scene 
}vouid suggest to a poet like Dante tlie weird 
imagery ot ins “Inferno.” 

p brought me into tlie main-street 

• V!^^®*’^houth. 1 say main street, hut I 

night say one street, .since the town aiipears to 
consist of one long street only. 

fliA headquarters quite at 

the other end of the town. The landlord ls 
obliging man, and mv tricycle 
<■ soon .safely lioased in the liali amongHt 
le packages of commercial travellers, 
inr, w ° down to breakfast next niorn- 
o tounrl a gentleman and his wife who bail 
Keswick to attend service at 
the Roman Catholic church. 

oiif conversation, and I .soon found 

o n that tile gentleman was a cyclist. He was 
^0 an eniliu.siastic convert to Jaeger’s sys- 
in's . elotliin*:, ami lie very olil'i!;. 

III? ^ ®Maainecl the ])riiieinle of tlie syatein to 
} appears to me to fie the oarrvin" out 
I,,.., ? extent of ideas that liave hocii 

"aji known and anted on. 

hrickt^'’^ at the new church, a 

wdml™ "-'til a good memorial 

imh w to the poet Wordsworth, who was 

Weaohl'T .‘-'oekermouth. A stranger 

ireached a capital sermon on the Bible. 

1“ '^o'’”»ercial room with two 
Was s a Scotch manufacturer, who 

siiwriT!'"'C^ockermouth 

" wlien ''“mantling of one of the 

yuojleu laotfinnu .t; . 1 • 1 » 


wdollAn 7 V of one of the 

l«en n.w ?■ “"m ’ V'® '"“'‘'nei-.V of wliich Iiad 

mmored lolttlamh " 

exmuis'iiJ*! ®°l'''“ia.stic fisherman, and 

-'nripr* in *^y®ii^dli on the pleasures of the 
good 1 , H, 1 liave done 

^ In 11 i “''1 I'^aac Walton, 

as in ^ *.'> same clmrch 

nuirning; the vicar preached, but 


be was not equal, as a preaclicr, to the 
stranger we had in the morning. After sor- 
1 strolled towards Lorton, and a very 
enjoyable walk it proved. 1 was rather glad 
I_had not pressed on into the heart 
of the distnct, as I exiierienced the pleasures 
ot liope so eloquently sung by poets and bards. 
1 could see all the mountain ridge lyiii«r he. 
tween Ba,sscntliwaite Water and (.h-uinmock 
Water, and very grand and Ixiautiful it 
looked in the quiet evening sunshine. 

1 fell in with a gentleman farmer out for a 
quiet stroll over his laud, and we fell to chai- 
ting, which ended in his taking me to a 
picturesque little sjiot at tlie foot of a cra^r 
where Ins house was situatetl. Amon^oJt 
other interesting facts that he told me was 
one about the coni su])jtly during tlie great 
war with Napoleon. He pointed out to me 
some ridges on the crag above liis house, 
now only used as a sheep-walk ; and he told 
me tliat during the long war with France they 
were obliged to utilise every inch of ground 
on which any corn could by any possibility 
he induced to grow, for the corn siipplv 
from foreign sources was nearly stopped 
owiri^ to the war. Truly I thougiit it was 
an ill-wiiid that blows nobody any good ; and 
disastrous as the war was in many ways, it 
seems to have been a prosperous tiiile for 
the farmer. 

I stayed chatting with mv newiy-made 
friend till it began to get dark, wiicn I 
strolled quietly hack to ('ockermouth and 
went to he<l. 

On Monday morning I found that there 
!iad l)een a gi-cat ileal of rain durihg the 
night, and that there was every jiro.spect of 
more. i 

However, I got otValxiut eiglit o’clock, and I 
dill not find the roads in quite so had a con- ' 
dition as I had anticipated. I took tlio road 
for Bassentliwaite Water, which for the first ^ 
three miles or so is uphill, over an indif¬ 
ferent road surface. The rain came on heavily ' 
too, 80 my progress was not ^•cryra])id. Still, 
the efi’ecta of the rolling masses of clouds ; 
amongst the mountains was very fine, and ' 
compensated somewhat for the slow pro* ) 
gress. 1 

The'effect was particularly fine justas 1 got ■ 
in siyht of the head of Bussenthwaite Water, j 
To the right was a'range of fells, whose tops 
could not be seen, and down whose sides the I 
heavy mists kept rolling like dense volumes | 
of smoke. In front was the still surface of j 
the lake, and lioyoiid it the vast hulk of j 
Skiddaw and its spires, its huge form exag- ' 
gerated by the darkness and indefiniteness of j 
its chasms, an eftect whicli was caused by I 
the clouds in which it was enveloped. ‘ I 
On turning round alongside tlie shore of 
Bassenthw'ait’e Water, after a very lioavy ' 
shower, the clouds seemed disposed to lift, j 
and occasional glinipsesof the blue sky above 
gave promise of a fine day after all. I 

I have sometimes heard Bassentliwaite ' 
Wafer decried as a tame lake not worthy of 
a visit. J am convinced that this opinion is 
a mistaken one, and arises from tlie ]»oint 
from which it lias been viewed. Looked at i 
from the Keswick side, with the njuunlains at 
one’s back, and the comparatively fiat country j 
to the north-west in front, it does look tame ; 
hut looked at from the side on wliicli I was 
then riding it is an exceedingly fine lake, for, 
lieginning on the left with Skiddaw, there 
was a whole semicircle of line mountains in 
view, with tlie lake in the foreground and a 
small fertile plain leading U]) by Keswick to 
the liackgi'ound of the multitude of mountain 
peaks. Nothing could lie finer, and the 
lx.*auty of the scene was in my case enhanced 

hv tho hrii^ht wiiiishinc whii'li iimt ihAii Krnkf* 


CHESS. 


(Continued/roin page 622.) 

Problem No. 136. 

J?Y R. WORTERS. 




Wf/. & 

m .M. 


litri 




I ± 


I IVIIITB. , 0 + 5 = 11 Iiicccs. 

\\ liite to iil.4y, ami mate in throe (3) moves. 


Problem No. 137. 

The twn-iiiover by Nioola.H ile Xieol.ai. ,a 
J.oinbnri], known a.s‘“ lionim .Sovius” (Clie.ss 
Gniile, pa^-e 134), can be ananp;p.(I witliont a 
iln.al, thus 'White, K—K 3 ; U.+~Q Kt .ki 
and Q Kt S; I’.s—K 4 .-mil 5.—Black, K- 
<1 B o; Kt—H o. AVliite to move, ami 
mate in two moves. 


Itfv Lonzz, 

The Sjxtnixh Opnn'iiy. 

Played limt nionlli lietwccn two jiroblcm 
coniijosers at Canteidiuiy. 

White. liLAr-K. 

1. P—K 4 P-K 4 

2. Kt—K t! 3 Kt—Q I! 3 

3. B—Kt .5 tv Kt—K 2 

4. Kt—B 3 P—Q 3 

.■5. P—Q 4 PxP 

6. KtxP B—1,)2 

7. KtxKt Ktx Kt 

5. Castles B—K 2 

0. P—B 4 Castles 

to. B—B4 K—l{.sq. 

11. P-B5 B-B3(.r) 

12. Q—B d ti-K 2 (4) 

1.3. K—1! 3(c) BxKMr/) 

14. It—It 3 B-Q 5 (oil) 

15. K—B sq. (i) P—K It 3 

10. BxR P P K Kt .3 

17. Q-Kt 4 (/) <,)—K sq. {iji 

18. QxP Pxy 

19. Bx It mate. 


N OTIiS. 

(«) So far, cverylliiii;^ is safe on both sides. 
(6) Black ought to have t.akcn the Kniglit. 
(f) This move is very strong. 

(r/) His only good move wa- P—K Kt 3, 
for li'iiite, by Jiis iie.xt move, obtains an irre¬ 
sistible attack. 

(f) Wliitc lirst moved Ids K to the right, 
it wisely kejit bis lingei-s on it, ami then 


blit wi.seiy aejii ms nngem on ii, mm men 
placed it on tlie loft, for if (o It .sqimrc, then 
15, B X B P ; Hi, (i x B, P-K Kt .3, etc. 

(/) Best, for if P .v P. PxP (cli.). IS, 
BxK (dis. cli.), PxC'. Ill, l!xP(cli.). Q- 
It 2, and Black would have an olticer ahead. 
White could not do any good by 17, B—Ivt 7 
(double check). 

{fj) The only move to Iniiig the Q into 
safety against the B, but Blacks game is 
liojiele.s.s, .and be should rather bare mo\ef 
tlie Q to B 3. 


ui iiic u nr* iii iiiv cumc 

hv the bright sunshine which just then broke 
forth. 

I stayed an hour or so in Keswick getting a 
few photos and visiting Crossthwaito Ckiirch, 
where Southey is buried, and also engaged in 
the more prosaic occujiation of getting some¬ 
thing to cat. 

(To be eo7itinticcl) 
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CoiTCBponlicna. 


Scotia.“**U oder the Red Knalgn," or **floIng to Se»,** 1 
ns It U now c^kd, is puhlishra br W. Kent and Co.. | 
ratcnioBter Bow, and can be obtained of any nautical 
liookseller. 


A FoRf.IONiiL^Boxing-glores can be obtained from 
any athletic sports outfitter. The best cost about 
urteen shillings a set. Write to Lillywhlte, >Yowd, 
and Co., .Vewlngton Causeway; or Ooy (LlmitedX 
lieodenhall Street, S.C. 


T. D. S.->yot at all. Gotama was Buddha, and he 
died in B.a MS. over two hundred years before 
Alexander loTaded India. He urged a reform of 
Brahmanitm, and therefore Brahmanism must hare 
been old enough then to hare become corrupt. The 
Vedas, the sacred books of the Brahmans, ore os old 
as B.r. 1500. You will find all about It In " Hindu* 
ism." by Professor Sir Monler Williams, price half*a* 
crown, published by the Society for I^moting 
Christian Knowledge, In their series of " yon-Chris* 
tian Kellglous Systems.** 


L. B. E. -A shilling edition of the *' Morte D’Arthur" ! 
has been issued in the "Csmelot" Classics by \Yalter 
Scott, Warwick Lane, R.C. ' 

C. Ca 5R.*^There are no "general rules for the baro* 
meter” that will bold g'>od all over the world, the 
reason being that the weather Is due In a cnnslder- | 
able degree to local causes. Speaking roughly for J 
this Country, a rapid rise means unsettled weather, i 
while a gradual rise means settled weather. A rise I 
with dry air and cold in summer indicates wind 
from the northward, and better weather If rain has ^ 
fallen. A rite with moist air anil low temperature 
mr.ins wind aiKl rain from the north. A rise with a | 
Ktiitlierly wind means fine weather. A steady liaro* > 
meter with dry air aud average temperature means 1 
tine Weather. A rapid fall means a storm, and a ! 
r<pi«l fall with a westerly wind means a storm from • 
the north. A fall with a northerly wind moans 
st<irmy hail or rain in summer and a snowstorm tn I 
the wtnt'‘r A fall with jnvater dampness and In* 
criMsiug hrnt inrnns wind and rain from the south¬ 
ward. A fall with dry air and inereseiiig c«dd means ’ 
sn*iw; and a fall after very calm warm weather I 
lUiaiis »tually rain. 

V. H.wip - Verr soiTT, bnt we cannot undertake to 
n.oi I itiTiollirH of t{i:ro-U]>uttrp(rra. Life Is too I 
I r the task. I 


LtmoL.—1. You would get a good microscope for geo¬ 
logical work from Swift, of Tottenham Court Road 
aud University Street. The inatrumeuta used at 
the South Kensington Science Schools are made by 
him. 2. To out sections of frsgmentary bodies, the 
best plan la to mount them on mica in a thick lump 
of Canada balsam from which the spirit has been 
driven off by heat, and with balsam cement the 
mica on to thick glass as a handle to ^nd down 
by. When you have ground down one aide you 
mount the ground side on to the sUp, remove the 
mica from U>e thick glaaa and flake It off the balsam, 
and then ^nd the rough tide of the objects to the 
needed thinness. Alwijrs use a brass plate over 
your lamp, as when it gets hot it does not cockle so 
badly as iron : and when you want to remove super¬ 
fluous balsam, give It a good bath of benzole, which 
Is much more manageable than heat. Sections ore 
ground on emery of different finenesses, but require 
very careful handling. 

A. C. Dattt.—O nly the current Index Is now kept In 
print. Apply direct to 5ir. Tam, 66, Paternoster 

Row. 

ATHLKTK.~It does not do any harm to go into train¬ 
ing at any age ; but It depends, of course, on what 
training you adopt As a matter of fact, a man 
should always be in training. 

Vomo AXOLBR.—'There U a difference between trout 
and other fish. Fur trout the close time is, roughly, 
from October 1 to March 1. Jn some rivers it ex- 
(euds to March 31, and In the generality of rivers It 
does not extend beyond February 1. You will find a 
full list tn the " Rural Almanac,** price one sliiiling, 
published at the "Field** office, Strand, w c. The 
cU>se time for coarse fish is from March 15 to June 
15. Refer to " I’lshing for the Month ” In back 
volumes. 

Jack Kobixsos. —The recnilting quarters for the 
Nary in London are at 36, .Soring Otirtlens. diaring 
Orusa. At Portsmouth and Plymouth apply at Uiu 
dockyard. 

A. W. M.—The he.'idquarten of the Royal Naval .Artil¬ 
lery Volunteers are at S5A, Great George .street, 
WeatmiiMier, uw. 

J. H. The pistes are sold In packets at the 

eosjrlusion of the volume. The packets cost Is. 3d. 
eacL 


J. M. B. (Cork.) —Your beetles ore as follows;— 

1. RAagtwm bif{U€ictu}n ; t. AdimoTtia /amaetti: 
3. 0<uirophif$a r^pkani; 4. AncAoinenus prosinai; 
6. OaUnlea lititola; 6. A'e5ria brevicoUu ; 7. 
Mtichut veraieolor; 8. Otiorrbytichuspieipet; 9 .Silfka 
atraUt, var. sitbrotundala; 10. Aph^ius st/r; 

11. Uehph<mt$ intermeiii%u; 12. ApAodiNS m/TWi, 

13. Qusdius trUtiM: 14. Z/arpMus ru/fesmu; 

15. Phi/tiobius uni/onnu; 16. AneJuttnenus afbtyci; 
17. Coiathiu metanoe^hatu* ; 18. Sy>A<r^iuta scors* 
baoid4s; 13. PterottiihuM Hriola; SO. Silpba atraU, 
type form. Pay more attention to setting, and pis 
the larger beetles through the right wing-case iostw 
of the left. 

H. L SMiTn. -Your moths are 1. A'oefua /esfiM ; 

2. AmpAtpyra froeopo^onu; 3. Carodrina c«5tm- 
tarU; 4. L^ks tlxe a very bad Soctua 

6. A/Kimca battiinfa ; 6 and 7. A. oculea ; 8. Jfioiie 
black form ; 0. Xylopiuuia rure«; 16. Ayro- 
tis ngathiua ; 11. Xoctua /cstim, another form: 

12. Boarmui rhomboiJaria ; IS. SuMia menturana; 

14. SlelanUtia oetlUla ; 15. Oidari^ Uttata; 16. Pro¬ 
bably Ujfptipftes eluiata, but worn sod damaged. 
f2) Yes ; several of the Vanesaas will come to sojmr 
in the daytime. We once saw r. Atalanta literally 
In thousands U]>on sugar patches of the preceJtng 
evening. You will And ruui far better than vinegar. 
(3) Yes, in Vol. U. 

Mil'snri'MAX X.—Write to the superintendent of the 
traiuiug ahip Indefatigable, Birkenhead. 

R. O.—The custom of saying " God bleas you” when a 
person sneezes dates from Jacob, llie Rabbis W 
that before the Gtne that Jacob lived men snecit 1 
once, sjkI that was the end of them - the th<vk sle* 
them. This law was set aside at the prayer of Jaci'*’ 
on conditinn that lu all nations a sneeze sboubi >«* 
hallowed by the wurds "Goil bless you '** There i* 
anotluT derivation to the effect that when a nan 
yawned or sneeznl he had drawn in with his biY«th 
some uf the invisible demons that snrr<'unded hnij. 
and was tu be cungratulatcd on their lissty ripid- 
siun. 

Avtas —1. You must lei Uie trap we.ir otil. and *hrn 
it is gone make another. You will »]hiiI it .a» s tr»p 
if yuu vanil*h or fiaiiil It 2. We bnve nr«er h’ i * 
tale enlled *’ The W ldt« Tiger," Ui-r dl l »r r'tt I--** 
of such a Ihii'g Ixfore. 

































“ T’ll tell you wtat, major; I’ve sailed 
-I- these seas for eighteen years without 
an accident of any sort or kind, hut I 


CHAPTER I.— THE SUNKEN ROCK. 

never felt so nervous and out of sorts as 
I do to-night.” 


“ You feeling nervous, captain ! I say, 
tluit's something new, and no mistake. If 
any one hut you had said as much in my 
hearing, I should have felt like telling 
him to liold his tongue.” 


* A large portion of tide story is perfectly true, most 


of the incidents being those of my own shipwreck on 
the African coast in July, 18S5.^D. K. 
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In truth. Captain Edward Peters, the 
hest skipper in the service of the British 
and African Steam Navigation Company, 
was the very last man whom one would 
have expected to feel nervous without 
any apparent reason; and even he him¬ 
self could not point out any real cause 
for his disquiet. ' j 

So far from that, indeed, everytliing 
seemed to be going as well as it could 
possibly do. The weather was be,autifully 
fine. The run from Liverpool to Sierra 
Leone h.od been even quicker than usual. 
Since they left Sierra Leone two days 
l>efore, they had made nearly twelve 
knots a day beyond their average. No¬ 
thing, in fact, had gone wrong with them 
from first to last, except a few hours’ 
detention at Gran Canaria (one of the 
larger Canary Isles) to take on board a 
chest of Government money sent by the 
local Spanish “Administrator” to the 
African colony of Fernando Po ; and the 
Lakoja, one or the best boats on the line, 
was far enough from the coast to be safe 
from reefs or shoals, while the splendid 
moonlight took away all risk of a colli¬ 
sion with any passing vessel. 

On this night, surely, of all nights in 
the year. Captain Peters could have no 
cause to be uneasy. But he was uneasy 
for all that. 

The two men made three or four turns 
up and down the moonlit poop-deck in 
silence, while the captain’s companion, 
Major Francis Vere, or the Lower Congo 
Transport Service, who was on his way 
out to assist in making one of Stanleys 
new roads along the nver, puzzled him¬ 
self in vain to think of any possible 
reason for the strange disquietude of his 
friend Peters, whose courage and sea¬ 
manship he knew by experience. 

“I suppose it’s that Spanish gold that’s 
weighing on your mind,” said he, forcing 
a laugh—for he was beginning to feel the 
infection of the captain’s unaccountable 
uneasiness in spite of himself—“or else 
King Oko J umbo’s being on board makes 
you nervous about the risk of drowning 
a real live king, even if he’s only been 
anointed with palm-oil. Well, of course 
it would be hard to wreck the poor old 
king on his way home to Bonny ; and the 
loss of the gold would get you into an 
awful roi^ as it’s heavily insured with 

our own Company. But why you should 

e more anxious about cither of them to¬ 
night than any other night since they 
came on boaid, I can’t see at all. Just 
you go and eat a good supjier, and turn 
in. and don’t worry yourself about no¬ 
thing; and os example’s better than 
precept,” added he, moving towards the 
stair that led down to the saloon, “here 
goes to set you one. Good night.” 

But os the major was about to descend, 
he heard below him in the darkness the 
voice of Harry Peters, the captain’s son, 
whom his father had brought with him to 
try whether the boy's longing for a sea 
life would stand the test of an actual trial 
of it. 

“Of course the captain’s the la.st man 
on Ixiard in a shipwreck, because he don’t 
le.avc the ship at all; he’s got to go down 
along with her. The caiibiin stands on the 
quai-ter-deck, you kno'v, giving his orders 
quite c3oolly, till the last txiat's been 
lowensl, .and the ship s just ready to sink ; 
and then he makes up a bundle of the 
ship’s pallet’s, anti chucks ’em into the 
boat, mill says, ‘ Remoinber that I did my 
dot’ ' ■ last!’ anil ho waves his 

*' ' '1 the men give him three 


cheers, and then down goes the poor old 
ship, and him in her ! ” 

“ But s’pose this ship was to go down, 
would Uncle Edward go down along with 
her?” asked Harry’s American cousin, 
Steve Holcombe, the son of the captain’s 
only sister. His mother being now dead, 
and his father (a noted American engi¬ 
neer) being at work on a new railway in 
one of the wildest parts of the Far West, 
where Master Steve’s presence wouH 
have been only an embarrassment, the 
boy was paying a visit to England during 
Mr. Holcombes absence, and had come 
just in time to accompany his uncle and 
cousin on their African voyage. 

“ Of course he would 1 ” cried Harry, 
indignantly ; “ you won’t catch father 
shirking his duty, I can tell you 1 He’d 
go to the bottom as svell as any captain 
afloak and better too ! ” 

“ Well, I don’t see any sense in that," 
cried practical Steve. “ If you’ve lost a 
good ship, where’s the use of losing a 
good captain as well ? You might as well 
say, s’pose my hat blew overboard, I’d 
better pitch my boots after it.” 

“ That don’t matter a straw, so long as 
it’s their duty,” retorted the uncompro¬ 
mising Hurry. “IVhen a soldier or a 
sailor°s told to do anything, do you think 
he stops and asks whether there’s any 
sense in it? Not he I he just goes and 
does it. Don’t you know that a captain 
must stick to his ship wherever she goes 1 
And so, of course, if she goes down, he 
goes down too; and if she olews up, he’s 
got to blow up along with her. That is 
the way on this ship. 

“Then I’m glad 1 haven’t the honour 
of being a captain in your fleet. Master 
Harry,” struck in Major Vere, laughing. 

“Oh, major, is that you ? ” cried Harry; 
“you’re just the man we want.” 

“ We want you to help us fix up that 
charade we’re going to act,” explained 
Steve ; “ you’re a soldier, so you’re bound 
to know all about charades.” 

“Are they part of a soldier’s duty, 
then ? ” asked the puzzled major. 

“ Why, don’t you call it a charade when 
you beat a big drum at dead of night, 
and rouse up your men to go for the 
enemy by surprise ? ” 

“You must mean chetmade, I fancy; 
but that’s a French word, not an English 
one. However, if I can be of any use to 
you, I’m at your service, and welcome.” 

The results of the majoFs assistance 
were seen an hour later, when the pas¬ 
sengers took their seats on the double 
row of ship-chairs and camp-stools 
ranged across the main-deck just below 
the poop, to witness the performance 
which the two boys had got up with the 
help of .some of the stewards and sailors. 
A number of red and green lanterns 
lighted up very effectively the gay 
colours of the various flags festooned 
around and above. In the centre of the 
front row, with Slajor Vere between 
them, .sat the only two ladies on board— 
Mrs. .Smith, the wife of a West Coast 
missionary, and Mrs. Davison Keir, 
whose husband (a newspaper “ Special ” 
corre.spondent bound for the Congo) had 
been “told off” by the boys to write the 
songs for their charade, and who, of 
course, felt bound to oblige. 

When all was ready, Harry Peters 
stepped before the curtain (a spare sail 
hung on a taut rope), and, bowing to the 
.auilience, announced that the charade 
would represent a two-syllable word, and 
that the curtain would now rise upon 


THE FIRST SYLLABLE. 

[.Scene. The deck of .a ship. Enter a 
Boatswain (Steve Ilolcomhe) with a hlack 
patch over one eye, ami a heard ofoaium a 
foot long. Sailors foi/ow.] 

Boatswain (sings )— 

Air—“USOL* Xed." 

" There wae a bold iktpper whose Dame wu Ceptilo 
lied— 

He retired a long time ago, 

But he's sent his nervr (nephew) to leed ns insteed 
To the place where the oU-paluis grow." 

Chorus of sailors (lustily )— 

" Then heave up the anchor with a ro-heare-ho I 
Slieke the sails out aloft and alow I 
We'll bring lots of money to old CspUln Ned 
From the lend where the oU-pelms grow, grow, 
grow, 

(ITifA tremendous energy)^ 

From the land where the ell.palms grow.” 

[Enter the Captain (Harry Peters) in an 
old uniform of his fathers, tehich fays 
about him like a sail. The crew cheer 
loudlyi] 

Captain. —“ Good luck to you, my brave 
fellows! You may well bo merry, for 
this ship has never met with any acci¬ 
dent, and never shall while I command 
her.” 

[Tremendous erasJs heard behind the 
scenes, followed by a noise as of falling 
timbers, with loud cries of terror. Boat¬ 
swain goes out hastily.) 

Voices (within). — “ Help 1 murder I 
we’re drowning 1 ” 

Boats, (re-entering). — “ Cap’n Peters, 
I’m ’appy to hinform you that we’ve 
carried away our fo’mast and sprung a 
leak. I thought you’d p’raps like to 
know.” 

Captain (with emotion). —“ Thanks, my 
faithful fellow; the neivs does interest 
me somewhat. You had better plug,the 
leak with newspapers—they’re tliB arii.rt 
things I know.’” 

Boats. — “ Weny sorry, sir, but the 
doctor’s took ’em all to make mosi^uite 
nets; he says even a ’skeeter can t git 
through one o’ Mr. Keir's letters from 
abroad.” 

Capt. —“Well, can’t you nail an iron 
plate over the hole ? ” 

Boats. —“ Ain’t got no iron plates left, 
sir; Major Vere's just been and eaten 
the last on ’em, in mistake for a commis¬ 
sariat biscuit.” 

Capt. — “Dear, dear I this is very 
annoying! Well, tell Bill Boljstav to 
put his wooden leg into the hole, and not 
take it out till I tell him.” 

[Sailors go off, but instantly rush in 
again with cries of “ A Ws up ! The leg s 
three sizes too large for the hole /” Sound 
of pumping heard behind the scenes.] , 
Voice (icithin). — “No use pumpm, 
mates ; there’s ten yards o’ w.ater in tho 
hold, and it won’t hold no more. We d 
better jist go down quietly.” 

All (with enthusiasm). —“ We ■will! 
Capt. (waving his hat over them).-- 
“Well said, my stanch comrades I nen 
go to the bottom like British seamen, 
and I, as captain of this ship, claim the 
right to go down last /” 

Prompter (within). —“ Beg pardon, sir. 
but there’s one thing has got to go devn 
after you.” 

Capt. (fiercely)^" What's that, pro)" 
Prompter.—" ’The curtain, sir.” 

(Curtain falls.) 
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During the five minutes’ interval that 
■ensued, the stewards handed round 
lemonaide and sweet biscuits, and the 
audience discussed the performance. 
They easily guessed the first syllable to 
be “ Wreck ; ” and Harry, pronouncing 
them right, ordered the curtain to be 
■drawn up for 

THE SECOND SYLLABLE. 

[Scene—A ship’s deck as before. Enter 
• a Purser (Steve Holcombe) in green spec¬ 
tacles, with a pen in cme ha^ and an 
•account-book in the other. Sailors follow, 
grumblingi] 

1*< Sauor. —“ Look’ee here, Mr. Purser, 
■do you mean to come for to go for to say 
that two eggs is enough to dine three 
men I ” 

2nd Sailor. —“ And look at my ration o’ 
beef 1 Why, you might put it all in the 
bowl of a pipe, you might! ” 

3rd Sailor (who is dressed entirelii in 
newspapers pinned together). —“ And look 
at me ! Why, I looks like a walkin’ had- 
vertisement! Vere’s the woollen jacket 
as I was to git 1 ” 

Purser (with dignity). — “ My good 
men— ” 

\st Sailor. —“Good men, indeed ! That’s 
what you always calls us when you’re 
a-goin' to cheat us right and left. We 
ain’t good men at all • we’re werry bad 
men, capable of any depth of willainy, 
as you’ll soon find out, old chap, if you 
don’t mend your ways ! It ain’t that we 
mind short rations, we’re used to them ; 
but a man can’t live on nothing, can he, 
mates ? ’’ 

A ll (with energy). —“ He can’t! ” 

1st Sailor (holding his fist dose to the 
Purser’s nose, as if offering him a fiswer). 
—“ No ; and what’s more, he won’t / ” 
[Enter the Captain (Harry Peters), 
■looking fierce, and holding a pistol in 
■each hand.) 

Captain (striking an attitude). —“ What 
rounds of tumult do I hear ? Is mutiny 
abroad 1 If so— ” 

^Cocks a pistol. The sailors all tig/ to get 
behind each other, and tumble doten in 
doing so.] 

1«{ Sailor .—“ No, sir; it ain’t mutiny, 
nohow. We’re willin’ enough to work, 
ain’t we, ipates 1 but we cant work the 
old ship when we’re all dead of hunger, 
can we now 1 ” 

Captain (pausing to reflect). —“ That is 
•a point upon which (having never com¬ 
manded a crew of ghosts) I shall reserve 
my opinion till I do. But of what do you 
complain 1 ” 

1«( Sailor (in a tone of the bitterest 
irony). —“ Of what t Two eggs for three 
men, eh ? ” 

2nd Sailor. —“ Jist take a microscope, 
Cap’n, and look at this here beef-ration o’ 
mine! ” 

3rd Sailor. —“’Tain’t nice, your honour, 
to be goin’ about rigged in newspapers ! 
Every time I come on deck some chap 
begins readin’ my sleeve or my collar, 
and keeps a-turnin’ of me round till he's 
finislied the paragraph ! ” 
ith Sailor. —“ iimell that pork, sir. 
Why, you might steer straight for it by 
the smell, even if ’twas out o’ sight! ” 
Captain (critically). —“ It certainly does 
seem to be worth a scent. My friends, 
this must not be. Have you any rope’s- 
ends?” 

All (with alacrity). —“ We have ! ” 
[They flourish in the air a number of 
knotted ropds-ends, and surround the 
Purser, who is trying to slink off.) 


Purser (frightened). — “ Gentlemen, 
really—I claim protection—the British 
Lion— ” 

1st Sailor. —“The British Lion? The 
British liar, you mean [.strilY.s him). How 
d’ye like that.ehl 'I’liat’s none o’ your 
trashy stuff; I got it from old Quarter¬ 
master Adams, who spins the toughest 
yarns of any man afloat.” 

[Theg beat the Purser. 

Purser (nibbing himself anti cutting 
capers). —“Oh, gentlemen, good gentle¬ 
men, have pity on a poor old pickpocket 
—purser, I mean ! ” 

Captain (smiling sternly).—k\\, there 
he conies out at last in his true colours. 
My lads, this fellow has given you less 
than your due; but see that you don’t 
give him less than his ! ” 

All (.with terrible emphasis). —“ Not 
much ! " 

1st Sailor (laying am with a will ).— 
“ His reign’s over ; and now he shall have 
his due ! ” 

Purser runs out holding, pursued 
and thrashed by the whole crew. Curtain 
falls.) 

More lemonade, more sweet biscuits, 
more guesses. But tlijs time no one 
could hit upon the right word, so the 
curtain rose for 

THE WHOLE. 

[Scene supposed to represent an 
African village. The King (Steve Hol¬ 
combe) discovered sitting astride of a 
pork barrel, with a necklace of mutton'- 
chop bones round his neck, and a w-hite ' 
umbrella held over his head by a black | 
attendant. Enter Ben Boltrojie (Harry ; 
Peters) in sailor costume, led by two negro 
guards, who are trying to keep him from j 
dancing the Sailors Hornpipe) 1 

King. —“ What dat ? You white fellow, i 
you dare dance before king ? ” ^ 

Ben (derisively).—King! I’d cut a 
better king than you out o’ burnt cork . 
any dajL I don’t care that for you ” ' 
[siny)* his fingers in the King’s face) “ nor 
for your black guards neither; and 
blackguards they are, sure enough—ha ! 
ha!’’ 

[Dances about, dragging the negro guards 
along withHiim.) 

King. —“What ? You talk dem words i 
to me? You know who me am? Me] 
Cockadoodledo de Second, King ob Pos- j 
sum-up-a-Guiii-tree ! ” 

Ben (defiantly). —“ And d’j'e know who , 
I am, you overgrown black monkey ? | 
I’m Ben Boltrope, an honest Briti.sh ' 
sailor, worth twenty jury-rigged kings I 
any day ! ” 

[Sings to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle,” 
dancing in time to the music.) I 


“ I've seeu fried oyatera 8*^*^ trees, 

I’ve eaten two-edged sabres; 

In coral villu ’nuath the aeaa 
I've lived with incmieD neighbours. 

I've sailed with men who could not drown, 

All marie of indiarubber; 

I’ve spent three weeks Inside a whale, 

. And felt inclined to blubber ! '* 

' “ And after doin’ all that, d’ye think I’m - 
! goin’ to be afraid o' you f Take that, 
you old chimney-sweep ! ” 

[A'?iocI-s down King and attendant, and 
whacks them both with the umbrella. 
Cuards draw their swords and rush upon 
I him. Enter from opposite sides, with ter- 
! rific yells, negroes and sailors, who begin a 
genei'al fight. Curtain falls.) 

“Is the word ‘Reckless’?" (Wreck 
Less), called out a voice from the 
audience. 

Harry Peters bowed ossentingly, and 
the show was over. 

“ IVell,” said one of the younger men, 
as they rose from their seats, “ it’s lucky 
we’ve had this chance of seeing what a 
shipwreck’s like, for now we sliall know 
w^hat to do if we ever meet with one.” 

A general laugh answered his remark, 
and tlie company dispersed. 

* * ♦ * 

“ All’s well! ” 

The hoarse call of the “look-out” at 
the bow mingled with the last stroke of 
“eight bells.’’* It was four in the mom- 
ning, and pitch dark, and the rain was 
falling in true African style. 

Captain Peters appeared on deck a 
few minutes later, having just awoke, 
feverish and unrefreshed, from a horrible 
dream, in which ho seemed to sec the 
ship going down. Despite Major Vere’s 
counsel, he hod not gone to bed till after • 
midnight, having taken careful sound¬ 
ings, and ordered the officer of the watch 
to keep on taking them at intervals 
during the whole night. And now, as he 
stood straining his eyes through the 
gloom, the leactsman’s shout told that all 
was well so far. The captain drew a 
deep breath, and turned to walk aft. 

Crash ! 

A sudden shock made the steamer 
quiver from stem to stern. She plunged 
forward again—struck a second time— 
ave a violent lurch, and then dashed 
eadlong, with that horrible grinding 
crash wmioh most old sailors know to 
their cost, right upon a sunken rock. 


* The sbIp’B boll is struck every half-hour, 12.80 
being one bell, 1 o'clock two liells, and so on up to 
4 o’clock (eight bells). The same order is observed 
from four o'clock to eight, and again from eight to 
twelve. 

(7*0 be cmitinued.) 
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KOGER KYFFIN’S WARD: 

STOUY OF ABVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

BV THE LATE \V. H. O. KINGSTON, 

Anchor of " Foter Tranl." "From PcnoJer io AdmiroX." etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.-A NEW CLAIMANT FOE STANMOEE. 


^OLONEL EvEEATO 


J lULUI^ E.L, Oil MS j 

\J propped up with pillows. The win¬ 
dow was open. He gazed forth over the 
green la\ni, the bright blue sea and the 
Isle of Wight smiling in the distance. 
Three persons were in the room. Near 
his heat! stood his faitliful attendant and 
old companion-in-arms ; on the other 
side was his sister. Tears were in her 
eye.s, while Mabel stood near the foot ot 
the bed with her hands clasped, gazmg on 
that venerated countenance, the sand 
of life was ebbing fa.st, a few grains alone 
remained. 

“Paul,we have fought together. We 
have served our country well when we | 
had youth and strength,” whispered the 
old officer, holding the hand of his faith¬ 
ful attendant. “You don’t forget that 
day when our brave general fell. Ere he 
died he heard that the enemy were put 
to flight, the victory won. Sister, he died 
happy, and so do I; for I may say with 
all humbleness, I have fought the good 
fight. I have tried to do my duty, Imt i 
trust in One mighty to save. Then 
leturning to old recollections, lou 
remember that day, Paul ; that battle, 
the most glorious of our many fields. 
And now, "Paul, we r.hall never fight 
again. You mu.st look after these two 
here, sister Auii and iny sweet Mabel. 
They want a trustworthy^ protector. I 
never knew you to fail me, Paul. 

His voice as he spoke was sinking 
lower ami lower. A few more words he 
mioke expressive of the Christians hope. 
Then his hands relaxed their grasp, and 
those who watched him knew that the 
noble old man was dead. 

The colonel’s will was opened. By his 
express desire no funeral pomp attended 
him to the grave. Paul, with eight of 
hLs older tenants, simple cottagers, seve¬ 
ral of whom had been soldiers, bore his 
coffin. 

Seldom, however, has a longer line of 
mourners attended a plume-bedecked 
hearse than that which followed on foot 
the remains of Colonel Everard. Not only 
did all the inhabitants of Lynderton join 
the procession, but vast numbers of per¬ 
sons from the surrounding districts came 
to show their respect to the memory of 
■ one who had so long dwelt among them, 
and whose many virtues hail won their 
I leva 

The estates were entailed on the next 
heir-at-law, while such property as the 
colonel could leave was given to his well- 
beloved sister. Madam Ei-erard. 

He hod not, however, been a saying 
man ; indeed, the expenses of his position 
had been considerable, and the sum ivas 
but small. Mabel and her aunt were to 
remain in possession of Stanmore Park 
till the return of Captain Everard from 
sea. 

The funeral was over, and once more 
the household settled down into their 
usual ways. Paul was more active than 
ever; his eye was everywhere, feeling 
that he was obeying his master’s behests 


in watching over the interests of the cap¬ 
tain and his daughter. _ 

The same coach which a few- months 
before had brought Harry Tryon south¬ 
ward, had now among its passengers no 
less a person than Mr. Silas Sleech. H 
was in deep mouiming—a proper respect 
to the memory of his late uncle. Colonel 
Everard Yet his countenance bore no 
signs of grief. On the contrary, some 
pleasant thoughts seemed to occupy Ins 
mind, as he frequently rubbed his hands 
together and smiled complacently. 

He was received with, cordiality by his 
respected parent, the elder Mr. Sleech, 
though the rest of the family, consisting 
of several brothers and four fair sis^rs, 
welcomed him apparently with less attec- 
tion. Silas had lirought but little lug¬ 
gage, but he held a tin case of con¬ 
siderable size which he had never allowed 
to quit his hand. The family greetings 
over, he and his father retired to the 
inner office. With intense interest they 
examined the contents of the case. 

“ It’s all right, father, I tell you, ex- | 
claimed Silas. “Stanmore is ours, as 
sure as fate. My mother was the eldi^t 
sister next to the colonel, and the 
captain’s father never had any marriage 
hues to show. I tell you the captain has 
no more right to the name 01 Everard 
than old Pike the mace-bearer. If the 
captain has a certificate, where is it ? Let 
him show it; but he has not; and that 
little jade Mabel, who looks so proudly 
down upon me especially, must now be 
brought down a peg or two herself. She 
will be humble enough before long, or 1 
am mistaken.” 

“ Silas, you ought to be Lord Chan¬ 
cellor,” exclaimed his father ; “you have 
managed this affair with wonderful acute¬ 
ness and judgment. I always thought 
there was a screw loose about Tom Eye- 
rard’s foreign marriage, his wife dyiiig 
suddenly, and he coming home with a 
small baby and a strange nurse, who 
could not speak a word of English or tell 
anybody what had happened. However, 
now we have got the law on our side, the 
sooner we take possession of our rights 
the better. Y^ou and I will see to that 
to-morrow. We will l>elia,ve handsomely 
to iladani Everard. Indeed, I rath^ 
suspect that she won’t be so badly on, 
ancl whatever she has will go to Mabel, so 
there’s no use falling out too much with 
them. However, if your mother’s hus¬ 
band and cliildren ought to be at Stan¬ 
more, why to Stanmore we will go, so that 
IS settled ’’ 

“ Don’t tell the rest of them, though, 
father,” said Silas. “ Tliey will 1^ 
blabbing it out, and ^sladam Everard will 
be getting wind of it, and we shan’t have 
the pleasure of giving tliem the little sur¬ 
prise I long for; come, you must not baulk 
, mein that, daddy. A Lord Chancellor 
, knows what’s "what, and if I don t kick up a 
' pretty shindy in Stanmore Park^ before 
I long, my name’s not Silas Sleech.” 

I Madam Everard and her niece were 


se-ated in the study after breakfast. It had 
been the colonel’s sitting-room, and they 
occupied it with fond affection, no one 
however, making use of his arm-chair H 
seemed as if his spirit was ftem there, 
come down from the realms of the blest,, 
while they talked of him and their lost 

^'ffhe servant entered, and Madam Eve¬ 
rard heard with no small dissatisfactio 
the names of her little-esteemed brother- 
in-law and his eldest son. They entered 
the room not with quite so much con¬ 
fidence as might have been 

“ Why, Ann, you look somewhat solemn 
this fine inoniing,” observed the e'defi ^ 
he took a scat, not very close to Madam 
Everard. Silas drew somewhat nearer to 
Mabel, but rising, she placed ^ew® ! 
the sofa near her aunt, a,nd _ 

embroidery at which she 
scarcely looking up- He 

turned his hat about several 
did not look as if he felt himself a mem. 
her of the Everard family. ,. 

Silas had more impudence than ms 
father, and this enabled him to ?vereom . 
certaifi feeling which would intrude, m 
spite of his assumed confidence. ,, 

“ I have come about 
last said Mr. Sleech the elder, Sd^ 

I. We wish to do everything 

and to give,no annoyance ; but you mu^ 

know, Ann, when la”4er 

ried me, she married the 
that was. You have alwap, suPP^e'* 
that Tom Everard-the fPf^'^^Xthl 
—had married abroad ; at all ®'®", , 

captain was brought home J 

Tom, who said he was Ips jawtol child 

Now it turns out don’t 

mistaken, or else he told ^ A 
like to use strong language. If 
cannot prove his inarriageTie is mar 
ried ; that’s what the law 
to his death never had any 
ficate to exhibit. It follows therefore m 
the eye of the law, that he i^'as not mar 
ried, and so you s®®, y®'"’ 
became heir-at-law of her late A^® > 

and I, as her representative am o^ 

rather my son is—the righ P 
sessor of Stanmore Park. It s as clear as 
a pike-staff, Ann, and there s no use 
making any aclo about it. „R:no- 

While ilr. Sleech seiuor wM 
Madam Everard had a p® 

feet composure. Joo® labels colour 
came end went. She f®!* O' fici-self 
sation in her throat. Not for h 
did she care, she wM 
gallant father, away from home fight ^ 

fiis country’s ba-ttles—when h® *0^^ 

to find himiself disinherited. It . ^ 

a grievous blow. She felt, to®, hand, 
could no longer, '"'hon she gave 
endow her husband with the ^ j. 
tfliought she sliould value more for 

sake than for her own. ,r,ntter of 

“You say you called on a ma 
business,” sidcl Madam Everard vffh 
becoming dignity. As a m 
ness we will treat you. I vi“ ®®"“ 




Mr. Wallace, my late brother’s solicitor, 
and should he be satisfied that you are 
the rightful owner of Stanmore, and that 
Captain Everard has no claim on it, my 
niece and I will quit the house. Till 
then I must request you to leave us at 
peace. You must be aware that the in¬ 
formation you bring us is not pleasant.” 

Mabel kept her lips pressed together. 
She dared not trust her voice, she simply 
bowed her as.sent to her aunt’s request. 

“ Well, well, Ann, I am not surprised 
that you are annoyed,” Siiid Mr. Sleech, 
rising from his seat; “ that is but natu¬ 
ral. Of course, we are gentlemen, and 
%vish to treat you as latlies. W”o will just 


Without 


^ out her hand, she ' I have no certificate or copy of cei tificate 
gave a stately bow to her brother-in-law' i of Mr. Tom Everard's marriage. He 
and nephew. A chuckle reached her , must have been very young at tlie time, 
ears as tne door closed behind them. at all events. An older man would prol> 

“Jane, .Jane, what have you brought ably have taken more care of so import- 
upon us 1 ” she exclaimed, apostrophising ant a document. However, I will see Mr. 
her deceased sister. 1 Sleech, and endeavour to persuade him 

The marriage had been a hateful one , that he cannot justly at present push his 
from the first. Old Sleech had, even as a claims. We must proceed cautiously, 
young man, been almost as odious as his for although you are m possession, 1 fear 
son, and no one could account for Jane that he can prove himsmf to be heir-at- 
Everard’s infatuation and bad taste law.” 

when she insisted on mari-ying him. j Mr. Wall.ace had left the house .some 
Madam Everard rang the bell, and time before the Sleeches returned. They 
begged that Paul Gauntlett would come came in by the garden entrance, and 
to her. He obeyed the summons, and i walked without ceremony into the study. 






The Sleeches take stock of the Timber. 


was soon afterwards trotting off on the 
horse with which he always accompanied 
the colonel to Lynderton. Me. Wallace 
was at home, and very quickly made his 
appeai-ance at Stanmore, escaping an 
encounter with the Sleeches, who were 
still making their round of the park, 
notching trees which they agreed might 
come down to advantage and clear a 

^aUace heard Madam Everard’s 
statement with a grave face. 

“I do not see much that is hopeful 
about it, but we will try what the law can 
do. If the law decides that Captain 
Everard is not the heir, we have no help 
for it. I will look over all the deeds 
deposited with me, but to my recollection 


take a look round the park and grounds. 
I have a notion a good many trees should 
be cut down. The colonel was over- 
^qneamish about felling timber; and 
Mallei, my dear, I wish you would not 
look so glum. Perhaps if you play your 
|rards well, you may still be mistress of 
«tanmore, ehl Silas, you rogue, you 
edmire your pretty little cousin.” 

Silas rolled his round eyes and gave a 
glance at Mabel which she, at least, 
ttiought bespoke very little affection, for 
she turned away from him with a feeling 
of loathing, not deigning to make any 
remark. 

P know your way,” said Madam 

werard ; “ you must do as you think fit. 
” e cannot in torfo,.„ ” 
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Mr. Sleech, with a forced laugh. “ He 
' who has the right to the property will 
1 have the right to cut down the trees, or 
law ’s not law. However, that’s neither 
here nor there. What I want to know, 
Ann, is when you and Mabel will be 
ready to pack up bag and baggage and 
turn out. There’.s that bow-windowed 
hou.se in the tos™, half-way up the .street, 
which would just suit you two spinster 
ladies, and the fact is that my daughters 
and my sons and 1 have rather a fancy to 
come and take up our quarters here. We 
have been kept out of the place a pretty 
long niunlier of years, and you see, in my 
opinion, it’s time we had our rights.” 

“ When our legal adviser considers that 
we have no longer a right to remain in 
this house, Mabel and I will immediately 
leave it,” answered the old lady, with 
dignitv. “ I am sure such would be Cap¬ 
tain fiverard’s wish. In the meantime, 
I must request, Mr. Sleech, that you and 
your son will bring this interview to a 
conclusion. As relatives I would have 
made you welcome ; but I cannot feel 
that you are justilied in thus coming to 
insult my niece and me. I must there¬ 
fore request that you will take your 
departure.” 

“As you like, Ann, ns you like,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Sleech, swingmg about his 
hat, which he had lifted from the ground. 
“ It won’t be for long, I can tell you ; we 
shall soon be back again, I have an idea.” 
Silas ejideavourerl to shake hands with 
Mabel with a smile which he intended to 
be insinuating, but she indignantly 
turned from him. 

" Oh. oh, proud as ever,” he muttered 
as he followefl his father out of the room, 
at the door of which Paul was standing 
sentry. He had seen them retui-ning to 
the hou.se, and it would have fared ill 
with either of them hati they ventured to 
proceed much further in their insulting 
remarks to the ladies. Not a muscle of 
his countenance moved as he opened the 
hall-door; but his eyes glaretl down 
upon them with .an expression which 
made even Silas wmee and keep close 
behind his father’s heels. 

“ Well, that old fellow’s the essence of 
lumness,” observed iSilas, as they got 
eyond hearing. 

" She threatened me, she did,” muttered 
his father, between his teeth, not .attend¬ 
ing to wh.at Silas had said. “ Hut we 
will lie even with them, or my name’snot 
Tony Sleech.” 

Lynderton was at that time a place of 
fashionable resort during the summer 
season. People came down there to enjoy 
the seiv breezes and the bathing in salt 
water, to listen to the band of the foreign 
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legion, and to enjoy the pleasant society 
which was to be found in the town and 
its neighbourhood. During the lifetime 
of his sister. Lady Tryon, Mr. Coppinger 
had declined going there; but he now 
acceded to the urgent entreaties of his 
daughters, and had taken a house for 
them at which they had arrived. He 
himself, however, could only occasionally 
get down. One of the very few visitors 
admitted at Stanmore was the young 
Baron de Ruvigny. He also had soon 
become acquainted w'ith the Jliss Cop- 
pingers, and from the account he gave of 
them, as well .as from the way Harry 
had before spoken of his cousins, M.abel 
more than ever was anxious to see them. 
Indeed, she consulted with her aunt 
whether she might not with propriety 
call upon them. The matter was dis- 
cus.sed several times ; hut Madam Eve- 
rard could not yet bring herself to see 
strangers. 

“They were charming young ladies,” 
said the young baron, “ so full oi life and 
spirits, and so sweet and gentle; so retined 
in manners, so lovely in appearance.” 

“ W’hat! are the six sisters all charm¬ 
ing 1 ” asked Mabel, innocently. 

The young baron he.sitated, blushed, 
confessed that one in particular was even 
more than he had described—a lovely 
pearl. Her name Sybella—what a sweet 
name. Her voice, too — she suigs ex¬ 
quisitely. 

“ I have heard of her,” said M.abel, at 
length, “ from her cousin Harry. He 
described her as a very interesting girl, 
so pray tell them, baron, that 1 hope 
soon to make their acquaintance.” 

This was said before the visit of the 
Mr. Sleeches to Stamuore, which has just 
been described. 

The Miss C.'oppingers thought Lynder¬ 
ton a most delightful place, and were not 
at all surprised that Harry had praised it 
so much to them : their only sorrow was 
that he was not there. Their father, with 
kind consideration, had not told them 
that he had strong grounds for suspect¬ 
ing Harry’s honesty, nor had he given 
an.v reason for his absence. All he had 
.said was that Harry had suddenly left 
the counting-hou.se and had not returned, 
and they all thought too well of him to 
suspect him of any dishonourable con¬ 
duct. Thev consequently simke of him 
openly at tynderton as their cousin. He 
seemed to have many friends, but only 
two appeared to know what had become 
of him ; one was the Baron de Ruvigny, 
who was a very frequent visitor at their 
house, and the other was Captain 
Rochard, who came once or twice with 
the baron. He was, he told them, an old ; 


friend of Captain Everard’s, and was there¬ 
fore p.articularly interested in the place. 

Silas Sleech had obtained a holiefay for 
the purpose of visiting Lynderton, not .st 
all aware at the time that Mr. Coppinger 
was about to proceed there nimsi?lf. 
Great was the merchant’s astonishment 
when, the day after ho came down, his 
eyes fell on his clerk, dressed in the 
height of fashion, walking up and down 
among the gay company assembled under 
an avenue of trees at the outside of the 
town to hear the band play. His amaze¬ 
ment was increased svlien he saw him bow 
with a most familiar glance at his own 
daughters. Directly afterwards his 
clerk’s eye met his. Now Silas possessed 
as much impudence and assurance as 
most men, hut his glance sank aba.shed 
before the stern look of the dignified Mr. 
Copiiinger. The young ladies were, they 
declared, utterly ignorant who he was. 
He had introduced himself as a friend of 
the officers of the legion, on the previous 
evening, without giving his name, while 
they had seen him dancing with several 
young ladies. Silas was ambitious. He 
was endeavouring to work his way into 
good society, in the outside circles of 
which only his family had hitherto 
moved, in spite of their connection by 
marriage with the Everards. 

Meantime Roger Kyffin had returned 
from Ireland. His grief at finding that 
Harry had gone away with so grievous an 
imputation on his character was very 

f ;reat. Still he did not, he could not, 
lelieve Harry to be guilty. He found no 
letter, however, from him at Idol Lane, 
nor was there one at his own house. 

“Surely the Imy would have written to 
me,” he thought, “ and told me where he 
was going. With all his faults, I Ixdieve 
he regarded me with sincere afl'ection. I 
am sure he would have written.” 

On speaking to his housekeeper one 
day about some letter which had been 
left during his absence, she mentione<l 
that Mr. Silas Sleech had on one occasion 
come to the house and requested to see 
Mr. Kyffin’s letters, stating that he had 
Ijeen desired to forward some of them to 
1dm. , „ 

“ I never gave any such directions, 
said Kyffin. “ Did he take any 
letter ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, there was one—a particularly 
thick one, too—and the direction was m 
a good Ixild hand, just such as 1 have 
seen Master Harry write. I thought at 
the time, ‘Surely that’.s the very lelWr 
master would like to have,’ so I let jlr. 
Sleech take it off, making sure that he 
was going to .send it on to you.” 

(20 ttfi co7ititiu4<i). 


THE HADJI’S AMULET: 

A .STRANGE STORY. 

Rv Jame-s Cox, n.N., 

Author of “ IIoxo 1 Saved my A MrifV Diaimndv,'* “ Fatcinated hy a Fakity" etc. 


CHAPTER y. 


“T7athi:r dear,” said Ethel Gaillard next i 
r nioming, after again listening to 
the account we had given her of the pm- 
leedings of the previous day, “ did either 


“The ‘Hall of Water,’” exclaimed the 
Ranker, “ bless me, no ! The idea never 
occurreil to my mind.” 

I jumped up from my eliair. and a.s 


of you. or did any of the police, go to the .lack’s remark about hi.s wish to .see that 
A erc-Batan-Serai 1 ” place Hasheil aeross my mind, 1 said to 


Miss Gaillard, “I feel convinewl 5 
have soIvikI the mv.stery.” ^ 

“ There is no time to Ih> lost, Cm* ' ’ 

Ethel s question has startlerl me: » 

at once, and try to find out wlietner 
one like Jack luvs Ijecu there.’ 
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We hivsteneci once more to the ferry, 
and on reaching the opposite shore pro- 
coetled witliout a moment’s delay to the 
garden of a Turkish pasha, where admit¬ 
tance into the dark and gloomy vault of 
the “ Hall of Waters” is effect^. 

“ There is no regularly constructed en¬ 
trance to this subterranean far-spreading 
reservoir,” sjiid Mr. Gaillard, as we stood 
before an oi)ening formed by the failure 
of several of the pillars, which yielding 
to the suiJerincumbent weight have 
caused the roof to fall in and thus re¬ 
vealed the watery waste beneath ; but at 
the bottom of the ladder we ought to find 
a boat which is kept for the use of stran- 
gors, who sometimes, but very seldom, 
have the curiosity to venture a few yards 
into the interior. Remain here for a 
moment wliile I descend and ascertain 
whether the boat is in its usual place.” 

Mr. Gaillard disappeared for a moment, 
and then called out to me as I stood 
trying to peer into the depths, “The boat 
is not here.” 

“ Come,” said he, “ the man who has 
charge of the boat lives in that house at 
the bottom of the garden.” 

We hurried across to the house, a small 
woorlen hut, and knocking at the door, it 
was opened by a dirty little boy, who 
immediately commenced crying. 

Mr. G.aillard questioned the boy, and 
after a few words had been exchanged, 
e.xclaimed, 

“ Crawfurd, the youngster tells me that 
his father went away on a journey nearly 
a week .ago, and left strict injunctions 
that no strangers were to be permitted 
to touch the ioat during his absence. 
The boy is crying because he is aware 
that the boat is mi.ssing, and he expects 
a good thrashing when his father comes 
home. But he declares that he has seen 
no visitor in the garden, and doesn’t 
know what has become of the boat.” 

“ Then the first thing to be done is to 
get another boat,” I replied. 

“Yes; and some candles, torchea 
matches, and a quantity of twine. I 
ought to have thought of these things 
before; I fear we have lost much valuable 
time.” 

Returning to the water side, we suc¬ 
ceeded, after a deal of persuasion and 
promises of much backschish, in inducing 
a waterman to let us have his caique, 
and mounting it on a bullock-waggon 
we disp.atched it to the Yferb-Batan-Serai, 
followed by a crowd of people. 

Mr. Gaillard then obtained some 
candles, blue-lights, .and twine, and with 
these we proceeded to the garden, 
arriving there in time to see the caique 
dismounted from the waggon and lowered 
into the w.ater. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Gaillard, appealing 
to the crowdj “ who will volunteer to 
accompany this gentlem.an and myself?” 

No one would volunteer to descend 
into the gloomy depths. No, they would 
sit and wait for our return till night ; 
but they most solemnly warned us that 
they h.acl little expectation of ever seeing 
us again. 

The owner of the boat insisted on 
liaving deposited with him the full value 
of his frail barque, thereby giving us to 
understand that he at any rate had made 
up his mind that he would soon see the 
bast of her. 

And now, everything being ready for 
our departure, we descendecT the damp 
stairs, and ilr. Gaillard having secured 
one end of the twine to the foot of the 


ladder, I lit a barge torch and fastened 
it ill the bows of the boat. 

“ I will take the sculls, Crawfurd ; you 
steer the boat and pay out the twine ; 
don’t move about too much, as this craft 
appears very crank; and above all be 
careful about the twine, as our lives may 
depend upon it.” 

1 seateil myself in the stern, and as 
Gaillard dipped the sculls into the black 
sluggish w.ater, I looked up at the 
aperture above and saw in the bright 
daylight the faces of the Turks staring 
down and heard them muttering what I 
trust were prayers to Allah for our 
safety. 

By the light of our torch, as it flashed 
upon the gleaming columns of the vault 
and was cast back from the marble upon 
the rippleless sheet beneath, I discerned, 
as far as my eye could penetrate the 
gloom, long vistas of dark arches. Dome 
succeeded dome; column rose beside 
column ; below the still waveless water 
spread Itself out to the right and left, 
before and behind—the same wild, stern, 
chilling monotony reigned throughout 
the shadowy darkness of the vaulted 
aisles. 

Neither of us spoke until we had pro¬ 
ceeded some distance into the mysterious 
recesses of the subterranean reservoir, 
then the oppressive silence was broken by 
my companion calling out, “ Pray be care¬ 
ful ; you are not steering straight, the 
line appears to be twisting round this 
column.” 

Gaillard’s voice quite startled me as its 
echoes rang throu^i the dim arches and 
died away in hollow mutterings deep in 
the distance. I asked him to cease pull¬ 
ing for a moment in order to relieve the 
strain on the line. This he did, and then 
we consulted as to the advisabihty of 
diverting from our original course and 
steering for a time through the arches to 
our ri^it. This we agreed upon, but 
before resuming his sculls Gaillard sug¬ 
gested that, as a precaution, we should 
make fast the end of the twine to one of 
the pilbars, and from that pillar attach a 
fresh piece of twine prior to taking a new 
departure. 

“Better light one of the blue-lights 
before starting, I think, Gaillard.” 

“Yes, do; we can’t see far with the 
torch.” 

I struck a match, and with it ignited 
the touch-paper at the end of the blue- 
light. It fizzed for a brief moment, and 
then burst into a bright flame, which 
illuminated the damp roof and apparently 
endless avenues of arches for a consider¬ 
able distance. 

“ Hold it well up over your head, 
Crawfurd. Better stand up, but keep as 
steady as you can ; don’t capsize the boat 
whatever you do ! ” 

I stood upright, with the blue-light 
held up as high as possible, while Gaillard 
scanned the surface of the sluggish 
waters and the various avenues. 

All was still as death as we strained 
our eyes in the hope of seeing some sign 
of our lost friend. 

Suddenly a dark shadow was cast 
across the boat. Something struck my 
hand with considerable force, and the 
blue-light fell with a hissing sound into 
the water. 

“ Only an owl,” said Gaillard. “ Sit 
down and look after the line, while I pull,” 

On we went slowly through the inter¬ 
minable avenues, looking out right and 
left, but seeing nothing. At last Gaillard 


confessed that he was feeling very fagged, 
and I ottered to relieve him at the sculls. 

We changed places, lit a fresh torch, as 
the ttret was burning very low, and then 
Gaillard looked at his watch and said to 
me, “How long do you tliink we have 
been pulling about this place ? ” 

“ An hour,” I said. 

“ Nearly two.” 

“I doiiT think it’s much use going 
farther in this direction, but before 
putting the boat’s head round I wUl try 
another blue-hght.” 

Once more we illuminated the great 
“ Hall of Waters,” and as the blue glare 
fell on the white marble pillars and 
dripping roof, Gaillard and I simul¬ 
taneously exclaimed, “ Look ! ” 

“ What is it, Crawfurd ? ” 

We were both afraid to put our 
thoughts into words. At first we could 
only stare at the object which had at¬ 
tracted our attention. No doubt our 
nei-ves were unstrung, and the foetid and 
unwholesome atmosphere we had been, 
breathing was telling on us. 

“There is something in the water at 
the foot of that column,” I exclaimed. 

Gaillard turned pale—I dare say we 
both looked ghastly enough—and he an¬ 
swered, “ Yes, I saw it.” 

An indefinable feeling of dread crept 
over me as I dipped the sculls and 
paddled very slowly across the interven¬ 
ing space. 

A man’s body, face downwards, was 
floating in the shadow of the pillar. 

“ Keep the boat steady, Crawfurd, while 
I turn this over.” 

Gaillard leant over the boat for a few 
seconds, while I balanced the caique by 
shifting over on the thwart to the oppo¬ 
site side. 

“ Who is it ? ” I cried, impatiently. 
“Not Jack?" 

“ No, Crawfurd, the Greek.” 

We sat and looked at each other in 
silence. 

Our worst forebodings seemed about to 
be realised. At last Gaillard spoke. 

“ Their boat must have been capsized.” 

“ Do you think so ?” I replied ; “ then 
poor Jack’s body should be close. Depend 
upon it they would have kept together 
as long as possible.” 

“ We must make this poor fellow’s 
body fast to the stern ami renew the 
search,” said Gaillard, and he stooped 
down in order to pick up one of the 
ieces of line with which to secure the 
ody. 

Suddenly he started up in his seat, 
and staring at me with an expression 
of horror on his face, he said, in a voice 
that I scarcely recognised, so changed 
was it, 

“ Crawfurd, forgive me— the end of our 
twine has run out ! I must have dropped 
it overboard by accident when I lit the 
blue-light.” 

“ My dear fellow,” I replied, “ don’t 
look so scared. We can easily pick up 
the end, it can’t be more than a few 
yards off—be quick and secure the body, 
there’s no time to lose. If we delay, the 
twine may sink before we can find it.” 

Directly we had our ghastly burden 
secured, I pulled the boat’s head round 
until it pointed as I supposed to the 
position we were in at the time Gaillartl 
dropped the line, then pulling steadily 
and slowly half a dozen strokes, I stopped 
and told Gaillard to light another blue- 
light. 

Then we both looked round very care- 
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fully, expecting to see floating near us 
the clue, on the recovery of which our 
safety might depend, but we saw it not. 

The longer we looked the more it began 
to dawn upon us that the chances of 
finding the clue were small indeed. 

So exactly .alike were the countless 
columns supporting the vaulted roof that 
when I turned my head rounfl once or 
twice I was not even sure of the spot at 
which we had found the Greek. 

“ I fear it’s all up with u.s,” said Gail- 
lard, as he threw the end of the light 
into the water. “ I can’t stand this foul 
air much longer, I begin to feel as weak 
as a rat.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” I answered. “ I’ve 
just thought of a plan. How nianjf blue- 
lights and caudles are there m the 
boat?" 

“ Five,” said Gaillard, counting them. 

“Any more line?” 

“ Yes, plenty ; a dozen balls or more.” 

“Well, fasten one of the candles to the 
nearest pillar with a i)iece of the twine.” 

“ I have done so.” 

“ Now light it, and I will pull the boat 
in such a direction as to ensure that we 
always keep our beacon exactly astern. 
Immediately the light grows dim you 
must be ready to attach a fresh c.andle 
to the nearc.st pillar. You understand 
my meaning?” 

“ Yes, and if we were only certain of 
the direction of the entrance I admit we 
should have good reason for expecting 
that we might eventually escape ; but 
there is the fact to be faced that neither 
one of us can be certain that we are not 
at this moment penetrating farther into 
the interior.” 

The same thought had crossed my 
mind, although 1 had not given utterance 
to it. 

1 tugged at the oars, and at the same 
time kept my eyes steadily fixed on the 
light flickering astern. It soon became 
necessary to stop at another column and 
affix a fresh candle. 

Our progress was very slow, being 
retarded by the dead weight we were 
towing and the frequent stoppages neces¬ 
sary to enable Gaillard to fasten our 
little beacons to the columns. 

We had just made fast the last candle, 
and I was endeavouring to cheer my 
companion, who every minute became 
more despondent, when I noticed that 
the light which had been burning all 
right a few yards astern suddenly went 
out. 

Gaillard, who was sitting with his 
face towards the bow, did not, of course, 
observe the sudden disappearance of the 
light, and as I ceased pulling he inquired 
whether I was feeling done up. 

“ No, but the light has gone out," I 
replied. “ I expect some water has 
dripped from the roof and extinguished 

A look of despair passed overGaillard’a 
face. 

“ We are lost, lost! ” he exolaimtsl; 
“the torch in the bow will soon have 
burnt out, and there are only two more 
lights remaining.” 

“ Light another blue-light at once,” I 
answered, “and perhaps we may be able 
to see the caddie, if so we can return, 
dry the wick, and make use of it again.” 

As the blue-light burst into flame I 
looked astern and fancied that in the 
dist.ance I could discern the candle. I 
also s»iw something besides*, which 
immediately arrested ray attention. 


“ Hold the light down nearer the ivater, 
Gaillard” I cried. 

“ What do you see, Cravrfurd 1 ” 

“ Only this,” I replied, excitedly, as I 
picked up from the surface of the water 
a wooden bead about the size of a small 
hazel nut, which gave out a faint per¬ 
fume. 

“ See, there is another, a few yards to 
your left; take care where you are 
pulling, Crawfurd. Whatever are you 
wasting the precious time for ? ” 

“ Gaillard ! don’t you know what 
these beads are ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Part of the Hadji’s Amulet. And 
something tells me that Jack, living or 
dead, is not far off.” 

Very slowly, by the light of the torch, 
which shed its titful gleams across the 
water, we followed up the track of the 
beads. There they layfloatingontheslimy 
surface at regular intervals. We passed 
one after the other, and I had counted 
about twenty when, without the slightest 
warning, we were plunged in total dark¬ 
ness, and at the same moment our frail 
boat crashed against some hard sub¬ 
stance. 

“Don’t move,” I shouted to G.aillard, 
as the caiq^ue rocked to and fro. “We 
have run into one of the pillars, and 
the torch has been knocked into the 
w'ater. Out with the matches and strike 
a light.” 

Gaillard struck a match, and by the 
aid of its feeble light we saw that the 
obstacle was not a pillar, but a boat. 
And in the bottom of the boat, ap¬ 
parently lifeless, lay the form of my 
dear friend and old school chum, Jock 
Foster. 

The match flickered for a second, and 
thea we were once more in the dark; 
but I scrambled into the boat, and 
placing my hand on Jack’s breast I found, 
to my inexpressible joy, that there was a 
slight beating of his heart. Meantime 
Gaillard had twisted up a piece of paper, 
and igniting it, held it aloft, while I 
forced open Jack’s lips and poured a few 
drops of brandy into his mouth from a 
pocket-flask wmch I had with me. 

The spirit had its effect. Jack gasped, 
and presently murmured some unintel¬ 
ligible words. 

“All right, old chap ” I said. 

“Cowardly rascal,’’he muttered. 

“ His mind appears to be wandering,” 
remarked Gaillard. 

“ Do look in the bottom of the caique, 
and see if there isn’t a candle left.” 

“ Not one,” replied Gaillard ; “ but 
there may be something in your boat.” 

“ There is,” I answered, as I groped 
about in the darkness and fished up the 
remains of a flambeau. After lighting it 
we turned to and did our best to try and 
restore Foster to consciousness. 

All at once os I endeavoured to raise 
him slightly to a more comfortable posi¬ 
tion, I noticed a deep gash above his 
right elbow, near the shoulder. 

Gaillard and I exchanged glances. 

“ The Greek, no doubt,” I remarked, 
looking at the body floating astern. 

All our efforts to rouse Jack out of the 
semi-state of stupor in which we found 
him seemed useless. He would now and 
then open his eyes, stare wildly at us, 
mutter a few words, and sink down ex¬ 
hausted. 

“ He wants fresh air,” remarked 
Gaillard ; “ the atmosphere is stifling. 
Let us lift him into our boat, and make 


another attempt to discover the en¬ 
trance.” 

In the excitement of finding Jiick I had 
forgotten for the moment our own des¬ 
perate position. 

Our situation was indeed terrible. 
Here w'e were in some part of the mys¬ 
terious Hall of Waters, under the streets 
of the great city, two living men, a third 
hovering between life and death, and 
floating beside us a dead bodj’, which 
forcibly reminded me of what would 

robably be our fate unless a merciful 

rovidence should deliver us from the 
vast sejiulchre. 

Inaction was unbearable; it was useless 
to stop where we were, looking at each 
other; besides, the flambeau would soon 
burn out, and we should then have to 
contend against another difficulty. 

We must make a fresh attempt; it 
seemed to be our only hope to keep 
moving, for the close air was beginning 
to tell upon me, as it had already on 
Gaillard. 

With much trouble we removed Jack 
from the boat and placed him in the 
caique. We did this as the c.aique was 
much lighter and easier to pull than the 
boat, which was large and clumsy. 

Slowly we floated past the tall pillars; 
vei'y sluggishly the boat moved, for my 
strength was fast failing, and Gaillard 
I thought appeared to be In eathinghard, 
as if the foul air was nearly suffocating 
him. 

I uttered a fervent prayer to the 
Almighty for aid, and tried to pull the 
boat faster through the stre.am ; but after 
a dozen strokes I felt the sculls slipping 
from my grasp, and either my eyes were 
growing dim, or the flambeau in the bows 
was going out. 

At this instant, as the boat nearly 
came to a standstill, I felt a sh’ght touch 
on my neck behind. 

“ Saved ! ^ved !" 

It was the line which we had secured 
to the pillar at our first halting-place, 
shortly after entering the reservoir. I 
seemed now to be endowed with new 
life. I shouted to Gaillard to rouse 
himself, and slipping the line under one 
arm, I tugged firmly at the sculls. The 
flambeau flickered feebly and then went 
out ; but no matter, in a tew minutes I 
should see the glorious daylight. My 
head seemed bursting, ten thousand 
furies seemed to be hurrying after me 
through the darkness to hinder our 
escape ! Too late ! too late ! the dazzhng 
rays of the setting sun almost blind me, 
and I fall senseless into the bottom of 
the boat as it touches the foot of the 
ladder 1 

When I return to consciousness I find 
myself wnth Jack and Gaillard in tho 
house of the Turkish gentleman who 
the proprietor of the garden from whence 
we had descended into the Hall of Waters 
Gaillard and a stranger, who tumw 
out to be an English doctor, were stand¬ 
ing by the couch on which kind hands 
h^ laid me. “ He's all right now, i 
heard the banker say, “ and a little nui^ 
ing will soon put Captain Foster on ms 
feet again.” , 

Foster wim stretched out on a sots 

near me. I got up and walked across to 

have a look at his dear old face; 
looked terribly bad, but he recogms™ 
me, and pressed niy band. 

“ You have all had a very 
squeak,” observed the doctor. 
now feeling Jack’s pulse. “Your fr>'’*‘ 
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licre I had almost given over }iut he’s 
safe now; the wound on Ids shoulder looks 
uglv, but it’s not dangerous.” 

While Gaillard was thanking the Turk 
for his kindness, the English doctor told 
me that when we were lifted out ot 
the caique by a number of people who 
ha<l been watching anxiously for our 
return, it was thought that we 
dead, and that the appearance of the 
body of the Greek in tow of the boat had 
very much astonished them, and he 
asked me if I could give him any infor¬ 
mation or particulars. 

“Jack,” 1 replied, “is the only person 
who can enlighten us, but he doesn t seem 
in a fit state to talk now.” 

“ No, indeed,” answered the doctor, he 
must remain perfectly quiet for the pre¬ 
sent. I will send him something to-night 
which I trust will soon put him right.' 

I looked at my watch and found it 
was nearly nine o’clock. Gaillard being 
anxious to return to Pera to convey the 
news of .Jack’s recovery to his wife and 
daughter, I pressed him to go at once, 
while I would remain and look after 
Foster, who was too ill to be moved. So 
the banker started and I was left to 
nurse Jack and administer the medicine 
which the doctor soon afterwards sent 
to the house. 

As I sat by his side and listened to the 
rambling talk of my old schoolfellow, I 
gathered quite sufficient from it to under¬ 
stand that the Greek had attempted his 
life in some manner, but how I could not 
quite comprehend. At last he fell into a 
deep sleep, and I soon afterwards fol¬ 
lowed suit. 

The next morning the banker and 
Ethel Gaillard came early to pay us a 
visit. I met them in the garden, and to 
Ethel’s eager inquiries about Jack’s con¬ 
dition I was enalded to tell her that he 
had very much improved. In fact, a few 
days later we were all sitting together in 
the verandah of Jlr. Gaillard’s villa lis¬ 
tening to Jack’s account of his adventure 
in the subterranean vaults of the Yere- 
Batau-Serai. 

“You see,” said Jack, “wjien I reached 
the Bazaar I met that Greek fellow, and 
he offered his services again as inter¬ 
preter. I told him that I wanted him to 
assist me in buying something.” (Here 
.Miss Ethel looked at the beautiful brace¬ 
let which glittered on her arm.) “ My 
business in the Bazaar did not detain me 
very long, and, finding that I had nearly 
two hours to spare before going to the 
kiosque to meet you, Crawfurd, I thought 
I would have a peep at the entrance of 
the Yere-Batan-Serai, and accordingly 
C'arvouni piloted me thither. As you 
know, there’s not much to be seen from 
the big aperture in the garden, so at the 
suggestion of my companion I went to 
the foot of the stairs, and the glimpse I 
got there of the carved pillars whetted 
iny curiosity, and when the Greek 
pointed to the boat and asked me 
whether I would like to go for a short 
• distance into the interior I replied yes. 
There was a flambeau in the bows, which 
C'arvouni informed me was usually kept 
there for the convenience of visitors. 
This I lit with a match from my fusee- 
box, and, casting oft' the rope which 
secured the boat to the ladder, I took the 
oars and told the Greek to steer. My 
intention was simply to go a few hundred 
yards, examine the carved decoration of 
the pillars, and return. No doubt I 
pulled the bo.at in a little farther than I 


had intended. I was listening to the 
interpreter’s story of the poor fellow who 
was lost in the subterranean vault, and 
not imagining that the rascal was all the 
time scheming my destruction, buddenly 
he called my attention to the delicate 
tracery on a column, and told me that 
there was a curious inscription near the 
water-line. , 

“ The boat was then steered close to the 
column, and I went into the bow, where 
stood the flambeau, and taking it in my 
hand I leaned over to examine the pillar. 
.^1 at once reflected in the dark water 
beneath I observed the face of the Greek 
above me, and on the side of the ivhite 
marble column the shadow of a hand 
clutching a knife descending. 

“ Instantly I turned to face and grapple 
with the wretch. As I did so the steel, 
aimed over my shoulder, pierced my arm. 

I caught Carvouui by the throat, letting 
fall the flambeau into the water. And 
now in the darkness commenced a fear¬ 
ful struggle which ended in my foe 
stumbling overboard. 

“ As he went in with a splash and gave 
utterance to an awful shriek which re¬ 
sounded through the watery tomb, I fell 
back into the boat exhausted from the 
loss of blood. However, I had sufficient 
presence of mind to bind up the w'ound, 
and then I called aloud to the fellow', but 
there was no response. I suppose he 
must have .sunk immediately, but I had 
no means of ascertaining in the pitchy 
darkness. It never daw'ned upon me 
that there would be any difficulty in 
returning to the entrance, but I soon 
discovered, after pulling (with consider¬ 
able pain to my arm) a few yards, that 
without a light I should never find my 
way out. 

“ I don’t think I have words to describe 
to you my feelings as hour after hour 
passed in the dread silence of that place. 

I kept the boat moving as well as I 
coukl, and I think at last I had to give 
in from fatigue. I know' I fell asleep 
once or twice, and it did me good, but 
the awakening to find myself still float¬ 
ing on that dark stream was horrible. 

“ I knew the time, as I had a repeater 
in my xiocket, and could therefore keep 
account of the w-eary hours. Of course 
I did not at once give up all hope of 
being discovered. I felt sure that when 
mis.sed, some steps w'ould be taken to try 
and find me. I pictured to myself the 
astonishment of you all at my absence, 
and wondered whether any one would 
think of searching for me in the dismal 
place which I had once exiiressed a wish 
to see. Then I began to consider how I 
could assist ray friends. 

“ As numerous schemes flitted across 
my brain I felt in my pocket for the 
Hadji’s Amulet, and unstrung the scented 
beads. I dropjied one into the water, 
pulled the boat a few yards, then dropped 
a second, and so on until they w-ere all 
gone. I had a sort of v.ague idea that 
there might be a current which w'ould 
drift them where some one might see 
them. However, w'hen another long day 
had passed, ray heart sickened at the 
prospect before me ; the thought that 
only a few feet above the roof of my 
watery jn'ison w'ere the crowded streets 
of a busy city, full of life and light, mad¬ 
dened me. i ■\vas utterly helpless in my 
solitude, canopied by darkness. At times 
I pulled the boat wildly first in one 
direction then in another, but I could 
have made very little progress, as I was 


constantly running foul of the great 
columns. At last my brain seemed to be 
failing, and as I contemplated the horrors 
of my situation I became delirious, and 
fancied that the Greek w'as trying to 
clamber into the boat in order to dri^ 
me into the black waters. Then I would 
call for help, but no help came, only the 
mocking echoes of my voice. Presently 
the end appeared to be near. Exhausted 
and overcome by the foul vapours, I sank 
back into the boat with one cry to Heaven 
for succour, and afterwards all was a 
blank until I found myself in the house 
of the 'Turk.” . . , 

“ Don’t j'ou remember seeing us m the 
boat?” I asked. 

“ No,” said Jack, shakmg his head ; i 
have a faint recollection ot thinking that- 
the Greek had succeeded in clinibing m, 
and that he and a crew of evil spinta 
W'ere bearing me away. Didn t you tell 
me, Craw'furd, that you found the body f 

“ Yes, Jack, and the police afterwards 
took charge of it.” 

“ Omer Effendi has given orders that 
the entrance to the Yerfe-Baton-Serai 
shall be closed,” remarked Gaillard, to 
prevent accidents in future.” 

“ I am afraid,” said Jack, that I am 
very much to blame in temiiting the 
cupidity of the Greek, but he was such a 
iileasant-mannered fellow that danger 
from him never entered my muid ; but 
thank God matters are no worse. 

My story is nearly ended. A weeK 
. •’,1 _ y_j.:_related 


my story is neany 
after the conversation I have just related 
I saw Jack off from Constantmople to 
Balacl-ava in one of the transports that 
had arrived with reinforcements; a-nd 
the same day I sailed with the Armenian 
Avanis to England. On my arrival i 
learned that Foster’s cousin Ralph was. 
dead, and consequently I had had my 
trip to Constantinoiile for nothing ; and 
yet not quite for nothing, for had i no- 
been instrumental in saving the life o 
my old school chum? , 

Tw'O years subsequent to the hvent • 
narrated I received a letter from Mr. 
Gaillard, who had written to acquaint 
me that I might expect to see hmi m 
London, and asking me to meet him 
the railway station on a certain day. 

I was on the platform at the Emston 
terminus punctually at the time ““’"6 
by the banker. The express came pant¬ 
ing into the station; I recognised at once 

my old friend as he stepped out of 
carriage follow'ed by Jack and Ethel. 

“Hallo, Cr.awfurd, old man, shouted 
Foster, “let me introduce you to Mrs. 

Foster.” i„„ol 

The great bronzed w-arrior—now colonel 
of his regiment—grasped ray hands once 
more in his iron clutch, makuig me wince 
as of old. I congratulated him on his 
safe return, and after a general nite 
change of compliments I bore them on 
my house to luncheon. 

After that meal was over, Jack, Gaillard, 
and I drew our chairs before the bye, a 
as we chatted over past events fosteis 
eye caught sight of a bend on my cliai . _ 
“What’s that, Crawfurd?” said he,, 
“ haven't I seen it before ? ” , 

“Yes, Jack,” I rep'ied 5 “it 

scented bead I picked up in the Hal o 
JYaters ; all that remains of the Hadji 
Amulet.” 

(the end.) 


I 
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POSTAL PECirilAEITIES, PAST AND PEESENT. 


t \ 1784, Mr. Palmer’s constant dinnin" at 
the ears of tiie autlioritics at length had 
the desired efTect, and the first mail-coach 
skirted from St. Martin’s-le-Orand. A hand* 
8 nno si^dit it jiresented ‘with its four splendid 
h'lrscs and its coachman and f^iarcl in bril* 
liant scarlet uniform, the latter duly armed 
with a wide-mouthed blunderbuss of gigantic 
proportions. The trusty weapon ouj^it to 
have carried terror into the nearts of the 
hit^hwaj-men who infested every road around 
the principal towns throu;,diout the country, 
but it didn’t, and the robl^ery of the night 
mails wa.s a matter of constant occurrence, 
tlio guard us\ial]y being incoRtinently des¬ 
poiled of the aforesaid arm as a preliminary. 

Nor was this tlie only danger to which the 
mails were exposed. For the coach to be 
overturned by some huge stage waggon 
crawling along a narrow lane in the half- 
darkne*s.s was to be e.xpected now and again, 
and ill winter it was nut at all unreasonable 
—at least so thought our forefatliers—that 
it sliould l»e snowed uji occasionally and 
perhaps abandoned altogether, the driver and 
guanl placing themselve.s and the niail-liaga 
on the horses and leaving the unfortunate 
passengers to follow as well as they were 
able. 

Often under such circuni.stances the mail- 
caniers were found not wanting in noble 
devotion to their duty, eacrificing even their 
own lives in the endeavour to get the mails to 
their destination. 

Take tlie instance of .Jolm Ooodfellow, 
mail-coachman, and James M‘George, mail- 
guard—their names are worth preserving. 
Starting from Edinburgh for Dumfries, 
before long they found it im]x)ssihl6 for the 
wearied horses to drag the coach any farther; 
so, taking them out of tlie traces, and strap¬ 
ping the mails on the two spare animals, they 
mounted the others, and, securing the per- ; 
vices of a local postboy a.s guide, continued , 
their journey. 1 

Soon the road became so heavy that the ' 
exhau.sted quadrupeds could l>e urged forwanl 
no longer. Did the men give it np, as well j 
they might? Not thev. Sending the horses I 
bock in cliarge of the l)oy, who doubtless was * 
not at all sorry to turn his face homeward, ' 
they stniggled on bravely with the bags, and | 
five days a^erwarda their b(Hlies were found 
stiff in death; but the hags were safe and 
sound, fixed to a stake some distance off—the 
last act of the dying men, good and loyal 
servants, faithful unto death. 

These “old-fashioned winters” were ter¬ 
rible disturbers of the service, a.s the archives 
of the l\»st Office give frequent evidence. In 
April, 1770, the Pastmaster-Oeneral sent out 
a circular with regard to mail-coaches which 
had liecn missing for three months. The 
document piteously asks for information as 
to the place where any are known to be, | 
“either in bam, field, yard, or coach-house, 
and the condition they are in, and whether 
they have seats, rugs, and winilows complete. ” ' 
Even in the present day a heav'\' fall of ; 
enow will for the time being seriously disar- j 

I 


[ raage the mails. Tlie great snowstorm which 
occurred in tlie north of Kn'dand last March 
kept people at a distance of only four miles 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne without lettere for 
several days ; and the jiOHtmen and their 
horse.s had in more than one instance to lie 
dug out of the snow and to return to the 
town again. 

The troubles of the Postmaster-General of 
bygone times were not confined to the land, 
for during our frequent wars with France 
the sea-going mails were constantly liable to 
be snapped up by the privateers of the enemy. 
Alioiit the year 1700, to wit, a vessel lying m 
Dublin Pay, waiting for the tide to carry it 
over the bar, was seized by a French privateer 
and stripped of rigging, sails, spars, masts, 
furniture, and everything else, “ leaving not 
j so much as a spoone or a naile-hooke toTi.'ing 
I anything on,’^ and the poor captain was 
j obliged to ransom the empty hull for fifty 
! guineas. 

I The instructions issued by the Post Office 
at the time ordered the captains to flee when 
[ they could, fight if they were overtaken, 

I and if conquered to fling the mails overlward 
j at all costa. Vessels were built for the 
special purpose of escaping from the enemy, 
j but the captures were frequent. Sometimes, 

I however, a gallant vessel would come sailing 
into port with a Frenchman of twice her 
proportions towing dolefully in her wake. 

Ihis was a time when postage was heavy 
and the carriage of a letter might cost three 
or four shillings. The receiver, too, it must 
Ikj rememliered, paid the carriage, and not 
tlie sender, and so all sorts of (kMlgea were 
resorted to for cheating the revenue. A 
cross or some other mark upon the outside 
' of a packet would tell all the sender wished, 
i and tlie receiver after insi)ecting it would 
I hand the letter back to tbe postman, liewail- 
; ing with some ostentation his or her inability 
, to pay the postage. 

I Members of Parliament and others were 
' privileged to send jiackets througli the post 
^vithout payment, and they gave “fraDKs” 
j to others—the frank consisting originally in 
I their signature upon some jMirt of the wrap- 
* ping of the packet. The result was that the 
' privilege was abused to such an extent that 
I servants, packs of hounds, flitches of bacon, 
anil what not, were franked to ]ilaces Ixith 
at home and abroad, and carried free at the 
expense of the Post Office. 

But the penny [K>st came and put a stop 
! to all this. Some who read this page will 
remember the scarlet-coated ]X)stmaii of tlieir 
early days, with his chimncy-jHit hat, adorned 
with a cockade. His uniform probably cost 
nearly three times as much as that of the busy 
Mercury of to-day, and, if my memory serves 
me aright, he took things considerably more 
easily. 

For these are days of express speed in this 
as in other matters, and the work of the Post 
Ortico never ceases by night and day—not 
even, in fact, whilst mails are being carried 
in trains which are flying along the rails at 
the rate of forty and fifty miles an hour, so 


that one would think that the very maximun? 
of celerity has been reached and that tliere 
is absolutely no room for furtlier improve¬ 
ment in this direction. Most of our readers 
i have doubtless noticed tho long |)OHt-offiee 
! carriages on the great main lines of railway 
with a queer-looking arrangement of rope 
netting at the sides. These are [»art and 
parcel of the T. P. 0. or Travelling Post- 
ortice. 

Within these caniages a number of busy 
workers are engaged in sorting and arranging 
letters and placing them in bags for doliveiy 
at various stations on tbe journey. Thia 
is effocted without the sliglitcst diminution 
in the speed of travelling, and it is done aa 
follows. The bags of letters are placed each 
in .strong cowhide pouches, and as the station 
is neared at whicn they are to lie dropi'ed, 
they are hung from anus which extend from 
the side of the carriage. Near tho station a. 
standard is fixed, at the bottom of which thero 
is a net with a rope so placed that it strikes 
against the strap to which the pouch hangs,, 
liberating it from the anii so that it falls into 
the net, and tho arm immediately flies back 
flusli against the carriage. 

The delivery into the net of mails to be 
picketl up Ls eftected in exactly the same 
manner. A |>ouch hangs from an ann on 
the standard, and being cauglit by a rope it 
falls into the net, to lie at once dragged into 
the carriage and the net pulled up close 
against the side. This is effected by means 
of a loaded lever and is i>erfonned with almost 
liglitning-like expedition. 

This sounds simple enough, but wlien you 
recollect that tbe work is freijuently done 
in the thickness of dense fog or in tho black¬ 
ness of dark night, tlmt the net and ann can 
only be extended a moment or two before 
reaching tbe standard, and that the apparatus 
must be back in its place within a moment 
or two afterwards, the fact that things go 
wrong so seldom is something marvellous. 

F'or things do go wrong occasionally. 
Sometimes—not often—the jwucli is sent 
flying over the top of the train, and once 
in a way it gets cut to pieces, and the con¬ 
tents are strewed, tom and battered, along 
the line. At any time tbe force of the con¬ 
cussion is very great, and quite accounts for 
the announcement our editor Is so often com- 
jielled to make in his correspondence columns, 
tliat the eggs or what not sent for ins[K3ction 
arrived in a scmi-pulveri-sed condition. Pack 
carefully, then, ve youthful naturalists and 
other letter-writing scientists! 

Every loumey something or another gets 
broken. Maybe it is thick wrought ironwork 
snapped off as if it had ^en a rotten twig— 
maybe it is stout cowhide four or five times 
thick severed by the force of concussion at tho 
time of delivery. And every journey the cars 
go into hospital [for overhauling, oiling up, 
and the making good of damage. Such & 
hospital .texists behind the North-Western 
Station at Enston Square, and there is a com¬ 
plete staff of workmen there who do nothing 
else but attend to the ailments of the T. P. 0». 

T. C. E, 


THE CASTLES OE WALES. 

By the At’THOR OF “The Castles of Scotland,” “Castles of Ireland,” etc. 


I T is often «aid that “ an Englishman’s 
house is his castle,” but it is generally 
forgotten that there was a time when the 
saying was true in its litoral as well as its 
figurative sense. Up to the days of the sub. 


PART T. 

jugation of Wales every bouse within a score 
of miles of the gradually retreating liorder j 
was actually a stronghold ca{>able of pro¬ 
longed defence. In tho Herefordshire Irchen- 
field, where the struggle between Englishman 


and Briton lasted for centuries, every 
dwelling was fortified, and all along tho 
Welsh marshes from Chester to Glamorgan 
the country briatled M'itb defensive works, 
in Glamorgan itself there were forty castles. 
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recn^rniBed as such to-day, ao that the state 
of things which existed and wliich gave rise 
to tlie jKipular saying may easily be imagined. 

In our raitildings among the castles of 
Wales, noting as we gm a few of their 
legends, we may as well wgin with Glamor¬ 
gan, whose conquest exercise<l such mllucn(‘C 
on the fate of llie Priueii>ality. lU story is 
as interesting as a romance. A disastrous 
feud was tliat between Jastyn and Khys ap 
Tewdwr. When in 1090 Cadivor, the Lord 
of Piinetia, died, hLs sons Llywelyn and 
Kinion persuaded Grutlydd to rel>el against 
Ithys, who was then the prince of Peheu- 
Larth. Uliys defeated him at Llandydoch 
and put him to <leath, and otlercd three 
hundred head of cattle to any one who would 
bring him Kinion dead or alive. Kinion tied 
to^ his uncle Jestyn, and then fell in Uve 
with his cousin Nest. Je-styn promised to 
consent to the wedding if Kinion would go 
to W illiam Rufus and obtain the aid of the 
Knglish against the victorious Rhys. Einion 
went and returneil in 1093 to Portnkerry with 
I'ltzhamon and twelve other knigliU and 
their following, who set to work on the Tew- 
dwr and ravageil his lands unmercifully. At 
the Black Mountain in Brecknockshire tlie 
aged Briton fought Ids last battle. He was 
defeated and slain, and tlie kingdom of 
Peheubarth ceased to exist. 

Fitzhamon received his reward and re¬ 
turned to his Meet; and then Jestyn refuse4l 
to give Kinion hi.s daughter. He was too 
hasty; lie should have waited till the knights 
luul crossed the Severn. Einion rushed down 
ti) the beach, stripped off hLs cloak, and witli 
it signalled t« tiie fast departing ships. 
I'itzliumon came back and heard the story of 
the lover’s wrong. ]inme<liately lie resofved 
to serve Jestyn as he ha<l done Rliys, aiul 
joining with Kinion, he at last forced him to 
Uiiltle on the Great Heath near Carditl*. 
destyn was routed and lle<l to Keynsham 
Jiear Bristol, where he died. Kinion was 
married to Nest, and Fitzhamon remained in 
the land of Morgan an^ took {possession of 
the old Roman fortress of Cardit!’. 

In time a strange thing happened. Nest 
l>ccame the mLstres.s of Henry i., and by him 
liad a son, whom tlie king resolved to marry 
to Mabel, the heiress of the great Fitxhamon. 
The king saw the young laly herself, and 
enlarged considerately on the boy’s good 
looks and abilities. 5ilabel told him that he 
was seeking her for her wealth and not for 
lierself. “No,” said the king, “for your 
wealth and for yourself, and Wausc I know 
of no worthier husliand for you.” Then the 
young lady’s objections became reduced to 
one. “ I will not niarrj' a man who has not 
two names.” “ Then Robert .shall have two. 
1 call him henceforth Robert le Fitz le Roy.” 
So the maiden’s scru{>le8 were overruled, and 
fthe wedding took {dace, and it is not too much 
•t«p say that Robert and his wife became the 
two most prominent {leoplein England. For 
.be was that Robert Earl of (iloucoster wlio 
.figures so lar-ady in the history of tlie follfiw- 
ing reigns, MlioesjKjused Ihccam^c of Matilda 
:and <lefcate<l King Ste{»ben and totik liim 
s-aptive at Lincoln, ami who, on iKiing him- 
r-elf taken iirisoner when protecting tlie re¬ 
treat of ^fatilda, who had esca{»ed fnmi 
Bristol in her coffin, was thrown into Hoches- 
ter Castle, and thence exchanged for the 
king, as all the lMK»ks affirm. 

lb>l>ert Imilt the castle.s at Canlifi'and Bris. 
tol, and it is in connection with him that the 
chief legend of Carditl’Ls nowadays told. In 
the Courtlupse tower was the prison of Robert 
of Normandy, kejpt there by his brother for 
twenty-six vears, in blindnesa and darkness 
•tay some, in ease and coinrort sav otliers, 
though IkpIIi agree that be met with tiis death 
thnmgh trying on secondhand clothes ! This 
Jjict is not mentionetl in the school histories, 
but it is worth rememlpcring all the siuiie. 
Robert never seems t(p have l»een a very 
<‘beerful eomjpaiiion, and it is really a ques¬ 
tion whether Cardiff “ in re««.traiiit ” wjts not 
after all the bi*st {>l.ice fur him. 


The .storj' of his death goes as follows. 
His brother, the king, on a feast day was 
trying to pull a new' cap on his head, when 
the stitches broke. “ Uh, here,” said Beau- 
clerk, “ take tlie whole thing to my brother. 
His head is biggerthan mine.” So to Cardiff 
the cloak, cap, and all came, and Robert 
{>rocee<led to try them on, thinking how very i 
nice ho would look. All went well till he 
picked up the cap. “ Hallo,” said he, as he 
was pulling it over his lie^, “why—the 
stitches are gone? How' is tliis?” “If it 
{>lcase vou—and then the whole 8tor>' was 
told, liobert was furious. “ And doth my 
brother make me his bedeman, in that lie 
sendeth me his cast clothe ? Then have I 
Ivved too longe ! ” And refusing to eat or 
itrink anything else, Robert of Normandy 
took to hi.s bed and died straightway. 

Cardiff, orimnally a Roman ca-strum, was 
built in tme Norman form by Earl Robert, 
and is the only Norman castle Wales can j 
lioast. In the days of T.saliel le I)cs{>on8er, 
the final heiress of the Clares, w’ho married i 
two Ricliard Beauchamps, one of them Earl ' 
of Worcester, the other Earl of Warwick, it I 
\vas altered and rejiairod so as to resemble 
Warwick Castle in its towers and details. 

During the la.st twenty years it has again 
lieen lomoilelled, and no>v it rivals Alnwick. 
Its old tower is still left—tlie tower up wliich 
Filzwarroii jum{>ed. Aeconling to the legend 
Sir Fiilke ritzwarren was on the top ol the 
keep, which then, as now, was the highest 
{point for many miles, when conversation 
turned on the height. “High as it is, yet 
I have jumjHsd up here from tlie ground I” 
“No!”jittid the knights. “ Ini{)Ossil)le ! ” 

“ What will you w'agor ? ” “ Anything ! ” 
said the knights. So the wagers w'ere laid, 
and F'ulke 8(plemnly led his com{>any down 
the steps. Then in comtilete ariiMuir he 
began his attempt. Stamiiug ebpse to tlie 
step he made an alpsurd efl'nit and landed on 
the first step. “ Failed ! ” said the knights. 
“No!” said Fiilko, as he solemnly jumjpod 
on to llie second ste{», then on to the third. 
At last, stejp hy step he reached the to{p and 
demanded his money. “ We could have 
<lone that! ” said the knights, as they {>aid. 

“ S’es,” said Fulke, anticipating Columbus in 
the matter of the egg, “now I have shown 
you how ! ” 

Cardiff was Ipesieged by Cromwell in 1648, 
and held out till betrayed by a deserter, 
who, accortling to some, led in the Parlia¬ 
mentarians through the subterranean {pas¬ 
sages that run under the River Taff. Accord¬ 
ing to others these passages led up to (’a.stcll 
CocIl Anyhow', CTomwell took Canliffand 
then hanged the traitor on the wall as an 
example to his own men—who were much 
pleased. 

Castell Coch, the red castle, was built by 
Gilbert dc (Mare, who also built Morlais and 
Caer{pliilly, the latter the most coin{)lete 
concentric castle in Britain, and second only 
to Windsor in the area it covers. It was 
the main stronghold of (namorgan, built 
right in the wav of the Welsh, so as to 
check them as they stormed down from the 
mountains, and cut off their retreat should 
they manage to get by. It is situated in 
the centre of a marshy lpa.sin on tlie Welsh 
bank of the Rhvinny, between the Irprdships 
of Gwent and hlorj^inwg, about six miles 
from Cardiff; and it ebs-es the whole line 
of the RliNTnny from Brecon to the sea. 
The knoll that bore tlie main buildings w'as 
scanpcd and riveted, and crowned with a 
double belt of towers, while, as at Kenil¬ 
worth and Leeds, the br<Mik w'as dammed 
back so as bi turn the valley into a lake. 
When seen on an autumn morning, with its 
mined towers rating out of a sea of mist, its 
grnntleur is surprising, acre upon acre Itcing 
included within its walls. Enough is left to 
v’>ow its en<prmous strength. The cur- 
r i*! walls are nine feet tliick, and one of the 
tovvei-s. eighty feet high, leans eleven feet 
from the }periM*ndicular, and forms a striking 
feature in the group. 


“ How’cool these old ruins arc on a hot 
day,” says the eloquent author of “Old South 
Wales.” “At the head of the stairs we come 
upon a long dark gallerv" with an archo<l nx>f, 
dimly ligliteilat inten'als by broken windows. 
It is in tlie wall (beneath the huge windows 
tlinnigh which shines the blue of the summer 
sky), and is tliree feet wide, seven feet high, 
an<l two hunrlred feet long. The windows on 
the left look down upon the gra.s.sy {plain 
tlirough which the little river cree|\s ; those 
on tlie ri^ht look into various rooms—one a 
gran<l hall, wliere a wooden floor is laid, evi¬ 
dently as a dancing floor for picnic parties. 
The hall is as large as the ballroom of the 
largest hotel at a fashionable American 
watering-place. Behind are other rooms, 
largo and small, their floors thickly over¬ 
grown w'ith grass and flow ers. The gallery 
ends at a flight of stairs, ascending wliicn 
we find they lead to nowhere, but come to 
a crumbling ami untimely end half way up 
tlie tower, so that we can get no higlier. 
Down again, and wandering blindly aTxiut, 
now within the wall, now on it, now* in 
darkness, where we feel tJie way witli groping 
lingers, now out in the bright sunshine (dear 
against the sky, we come to a third stairway, 
which leads us up to a large window' with a 
wide view toward the west, from which our 
delighted vision ranges over broa<l plateaus 
of gently sloping hills, whose green fields 
are diviiled by innumerable lines of darker 
green, the thick edges thus blacking out the 
smooth hillside till it seems likeamap spread 
out there carpet-wise. Another tiny village 
nestles ycpnder, a little way up the sloppe, we 
know' not whv ; it hel{>8 to make the {picture 
{perfect. Anil now, too, we see the castle on 
whose wall we stand, in all its straggling 
wmuler, the ruined walls ap{)oaring and 
renp{>earing far and near till it seems like 
the min of a tow n we are looking u{Pon 
ratlier than the ruin merely of a castle. 
Bnpad fields of grass lie enclosed within the 
walls, and cows {pasture all day long where 
once were {♦avc<l tioors. Huge (Caerphilly 
indeed ! stretching over thirty acres of 
ground, magnificent even now, in its day of 
abasement and decay, w'hat must it liave 
been when in its strength and gloiy', with 
Hags Hying from its ram{>arts, and hundreds 
of hiisy feet hurrying to and fro in ita long- 
drawn corridors, courts, and halls ! ” 

Every bit of ironwork has gone and all the 
leml: the walls were blown about by the 
ParlianientarianH, and the stones for years 
were nse^l to be burnt for lime ! 

“ Gone to Caerphilly ” is a Welsh proverb 
for anything irretrievably lost, so that Uie re- 
putati<pn of the S{pencer8 who held the castle 
was not a very high one amongst the moun¬ 
tain men. it wa.s in Caerphilly that Edward 
II. was besieged by Isal>ella, and from it he 
esoa{ped disguised as a cowherd to take a 
situation as such at a farm close bv, where 
the stories of his blunders in tending the 
cattle are still told, and are as famous in 
their wa^ as King Alfred’s adventure with 
the burning cakes. 

One of the knights tliat fought under Fitz- 
hainon in the conquest of Glamorghn was 
William de Londres, who founded Kidwelly 
and also Ogmore, and whose descendant 
Maurice was one of the best-hated men across 
the Seiem, for the {part he took against the 
fairGwenllian. Gwenlliau was liom at .\ber- 
fraw, the old {palat'e of the North Wales 
princes in .\nglesea, in 1097, and as she grew 
up l.iocame a bimous Ipeauty. ^\^lcn she was 
seventeen years fpld (irulfydd ap Khys, tlie 
Prince (pf J^pulh Wales, li^penet! to come to 
lier father’s court. Gnifh'dd’s father bad 
fought in Vain against tiie N'orman barons and 
liccn U'heailctl. and the nurse had escajped to 
Ireland witli tlio infant Ijcir. In the Green 
I.sle Griiflydd had l>een educated, and. grown 
to man’s estate, was on his way to recover his 
kingdom when he came t-« “ (fid (ircy Li«pn ” 
for help. Grey Lion was a friend of the 
English, atnl tried all he couM to tli-i.suade 
tiruflydd from attem{>ting t»p recover liia 
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kingdom. Keeping him waiting about so as , Towy, waging constant war against the 
to liindcr his plans, he contrived that he and Norman barons, and in English eyes l)e- 
hia daughter should fall in love. Ho waa in coming the pests of the neighbourhood, 
hope that Gwenllian would convert her lover Three sons were born to them, and 
to peaceful views ; but the very reverse hap- w'hen Grutfydd took the eldest away 
pened, and Gniffydd made her his convert, with him on a journey to the north, 
much to the old man’s disgoat. He was, in Gwenllian was left in command of the 
fact, furious when the real state of affairs “army,” or, to speak more correctly, the 
was revealed to him, and thro^ving his l}and, who, as soon as they missed the strong 
daughter into prison, plotted against the life hand of their master, broke out into mutiny, 
of her lover. Gniffydd esca^ied, and, jour- To quiet them Gwenllian resolved to lead 
neving to the south, raised his standard, the them to battle, and putting herself at their 
old red dragon of Wales, and many joined head, she marched to surprise Kidwelly, then 
him: and not long afterwards Gwenllian con- held by Maurice de Londres. The conse- 
trived to give her father tlie slip and ap- quences were terrible to her. Hearing tliat 
l>eared in her lover's camp in charge of a tlie English w’ere advancing to the relief of 
priest, by whom the marriage was celeorated. the castle, she despatched half her men to 
P'or years Gniffydd and his wife lived a meet them w'hile with the other half she 
Kobin 'Hood life in the woods of Ystrad prosecuted the siege she had begun. Some¬ 


how or other the English gave the Welsh¬ 
men the slip, and appearing unexjiecteilly 
before the castle, attacked Gwenllian, while 
Maurice sallied forth and drove lier into tin* 
arms of her assailants. Her people were all 
captured or killed, and she was wounded. 
Brought before Maurice, she begged for her 
life, but the baron proved merciless and had 
her beheaded without delay. The Princi¬ 
pality rang with the story of the baron s 
cnielty. “Revenge for Gwenllian ” liecamc 
the Welsh rallyin" cry, and even to-day no 
Welshman hears the story without emotion. 
Kidwelly is in ruins, it is said, owing to the 
curse upon it, and, crumbling to decay, stands 
hut to mark the site of the “ Field of the 
Grave of Gwenllian.” 

(r<9 b* continued.) 



A SHOBT TBICYCLB TRIP AKONOST THE ENQIISH LAKES. 

By the Rev. G. Herbebt, m.a., 

One of the Chief ComtiU of the CvclUite' Teuri$tg Club. 


O UT of Keswick there is a most tremendous 
hill, at all times impossible to ride either 
way, but at that time doubly awkward owing 
to the patches of stones newly laid nearly the 
whole length of it. About a third of the way 
up there is a very celebrated view of Derwent* 
w'ater. It is about as perfect a scene as one 
could find anywhere. No artist painting it 
would think of using the proverbial artLst’s 
licence, but would be content to x^int it just 
as it lies before him. 

I wheeled my tricycle into the bank and 
sat on the stone wall for nearly half an hour, 
quite oblivious to anything but the beauti¬ 
ful scene in front. I dare not attemxjt to 
■descrilw it. 

\Vhilst I sat there t^vo coaches passed, 
going down the hill to Keswick. Next to 
cycling, I should think that the beat way 
of x)aying a brief visit to the district. Stilf, 
there is a lack of freedom about that way of 
seeing the country; you cannot atop when 
you like, but must keep to the fixed times as 
X>unctnallv as a train. 

Somewhat farther up the hill, where the 
view changes to the vale of the Greta, backed 
by Saddleback, the Iwal authorities have 
very considerately placed a seat. Here I 
rested, for pushing a tricycle loaded vvith 
luggage up a steep hill over a newly-stonetl 
road IS a somewhat tiring proceeding, x^ar* 
ticiilarly on a close day in July. 

The character of the country changed con¬ 
siderably after I hml reached "the top of the 
hill and passed the danger board. For having 
reached the top of the MU, I now began to go 
down more gra<lnally, into a moorland region 
pHsessing be^iuties of its own, but appearing 
sterile after the beautiful dLstrict through 
which I had just passed. 

After some few miles of this country a very 
iKBautiful valley opened out. It is called the 
Vale of St. John’s, and rnns almost x^vS'llel 
to the road I Imd been traversing, though of 
cour.se hidden from it by the mtervening 
mountains until the head of the valley is 
reached. 

Tlie view through the valley is closed by 
the Saddleliack mountain, wliich lies directly 
at the other end. This monntain is a very 
reuiarkablu mass, and quite explains the 
ori rin of its name, for it looks exactly like 
Iho back of a horse with one of the old mili¬ 
tary saddles of feudal times on it. Often the 
rcHemblnnces found in these natural objects 
are fam iful and hard to \>e perceived by un¬ 
imaginative mortals, but this resemblance is 
HO clear that, no one who has over seen a 
military sjuldlo of the olden time could poa- 
• •' mUs it. 


PART 11. 

This Vale of St. John is the valley thus 
described by Sir Walter Scott: 

“ Paled in by many a lofty hill, 

The narrofv valley lay smooth and stlU; 

And down ite verdant bosom led, 

A winding brooklet found iu bed." 

At last I came in sight of Thirlmere from 
the top of a slight ascent, and then found I 
was awut half-way dowm the lake, which had 
I l>een hidden from the rood by an intervening 
ridge. 

It is a lovely lake, and lies embosomed 
amongst the mountains, so that the whole pre¬ 
sents a most charming x>icture equally dear to 
poet or artist. 

Helvellyn is immediately to tfie left, in 
fact the road skirts its base, but I was too 
close to see it to advantage. A mountain 
should be viewed from a distance by any one 
who desires to have a clear conception of its 
bulk and form. 

Beyond Thirlmere is a long x^ss called 
Donmail Raise. The rise in the road is so 
gradual that I rode up to the top, not, how¬ 
ever, without dismounting. About halfway 
np let into the stone wall on the right of 
the road is an inscription which attracted niy 
attention. It appears that it marks tlie spot 
where one of the horses of William Ball, a 
great friend of the xioet Wordsworth, fell 
down and died whilst in harness. 

On the slab are thc.se lines, said to be from 
the x>en of Wordsworth : 

Pall’n from his fellow's side, 

The stood beneath Is lying ; 

To harness here he died, 

His only fault was dying.” 

Some would-be poet hod roughly scrawled 
some other lines on the stone. As this is his 
only chance of immortalising himself, I tran¬ 
scribe the lines:— 

Pity a fool like Billy Ball 
Should ever have a steed at all.’* 

Having noted this elegant effusion I pushed 
on. 

Wlien I began the descent of the hill into 
Gnusmere I got a nasty tumble. 

I always make a practice of tr>’ing my 
break when I l»egin to descend a hill. On 
doing so tliis time I found that some oil had 
worked on to it, and that it nxmld not bite. 

I So, as the hill wa.s a steep one, 1 put on 
the lever of my crypto-dynamic gearing to 
“power,” with the intention of catching the 


]>edals, and so getting the macliine under 
control, for I had somewhat thoughtlessly 
put my feet on the foot-rests before trying 
the break. But a.s 1 bad a considerable 
weight of lug^ge in front, which took the 
weight off th^iind wlieel, the jerk caused bv 
my catclung at the pedals upset me, and I 
went over, scraping my hands l)adly. How¬ 
ever, there was no serious damage done, and 
I do not think I enjoyed the scenery any the 
leas. Grasmere was lovely ; the ram had all 
cleared off, and there was a beautiful deep- 
blue sky and bright sunlight, wliich ju^t 
suited the character of the lake. Of couive 
1 visited Wordsworth’s grave, and the some¬ 
what quaint church, and then lunched at the 
headquarters of the 'Touring Club—the Prince 
of Wales Hotel, a capital, well-managed 
house. 

On leaving Grasmere the road x^asscs by a 
cutting in the rock round a 8harx> comer to 
Itydal Water, and then runs, through most 
charming scenery, x>A^toK Rydal Mount, 
where once Wordsworth lived, to Amble- 
side. 

Here I found a budget of letters awaiting 
me, the perusal of which occupied some time, 
considerable amusement being afforded by 
the process to a group of aniall urchins who 
clustered round. 

The road on leaving Ambleside skirts Lake 
i Windermere, and as evening wa.s beginning 
to come on, the scene was very beautiful. By 
the time I reached Windermere town the mn 
was getting near the setting, and I ^ut 
some time in looking back at the fine enect^ 
on the mountains f had travelled amongst 
during the day. The scene wan os perfect a 
one as the heart of man could desire, and ihe 
l>cauty of the panorama had a sensible effect 
on me. I pity the man who can gaze unat- 
festeii on a scene of gloiy such as 
Surely God has ^ven us all this beauty that 
we should enjoy it, and that it should soften 
onr hearts and lead our thouglits to Him. 

The headquarters of the club are in Bow- 
ness, which lies on the lake, which Winder- 
mere town itself does not, so I rode on 
Hoinewhat farther to the little place, anti 
tliere found comfortable quarters and a gixxl 
night’s rest. 

The Editor warns me tliat I have to the 
end of my tether, so 1 must not toll Low next 
day 1 paased through Kendal and Camforib 
ana took train to Skipton and rode to Bolton 
Abbey, celebrated by the x>encil of Sir Edwin 
I^andscer, and stayed at cliarming litd^ 
llkley, under the shadow of Ben Rbvdding. 
nor how I found the goml loyal folks of Yorks 
^ XH^uring towards Leeds to welcome the iMsco 
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<of ‘Wales, M'ho \va.s about to open the new 
•college there. Nor must I recount how I 
rode on through Otley and Arthington and 
Harewood and Wetherby ; nor how, tired by 
the heat, I went oif fast asleep on the grass 
l>v the roadside, but pushed on after working 
through the historic Marston Moor. And 


how a bath and a good meal at York re¬ 
freshed me and enabled me to complete the 
eighty miles which lay between the starting- 
place of my day’s journey and my liome in 
! the East Riding. 

j I must leave them, and will only conclude 
hy urging my young readers, if they feel dis¬ 


posed to undertake a tour, to ride judicioiwly, 
to ride within their strength, using the cycle 
as a means to an end, and not the end itself, 
which should bo the tliorough enjoyment of 
the glorious beauty of this fair England of 
ours. 

(THE END.) 


I N our last volume we had an article on 
“The Musical Glasses,” in which we 
f^ave at length the details of construction of 
glass harmonicoD. An instrument of the 


same character made of wood is now, it 
seems, taking a place in the French orches¬ 
tras, and we nerewith give an illustration of 


A WOOD HARMONICON. 

In our recent “ Curious Musical Instru¬ 
ments ” we alluded to the wide distribution 
of the l>aniboo harmonicon. Some such in¬ 
strument for the production of sharp, short 


sounds can bo traced back to the old Greeks 
and Hebrews, and is foimd to-day amongst 
tlie Russians and Cosaack.s and Tartars of 


laid on strings are mentioned ns forming a 
German “music-maker” more than three 
centuries ago. In 1830 Gussikow, a Russian, 
made a tour of Europe wdth a xylophone 
composed of wood and straws, the straws 
, taking tlie place of the strings and tapes; 

I and straws, it may be as w’ell to observe, are 
I excellent substitutes for the strings in a glass 
liarmonicon. There is no difference in the 
treatment of these suspenders, and the ar¬ 
rangement given in our plan herewith does 
equally well for both. 

Of the instrument very little explanation is 
required. A number of pieces of wood, metal, 
iKines, or stones are selected which w'ill give 
the required tone when struck by a small 
hammer, and these are arranged on strings 
which are tightened over a shallow wooden 
box, being fastened with a small lump of 
sealing-wax to keep them in position. The 
harder the wood chosen for the palettes the 
l)etter will lie the sound; and if one good 
piece can be met 'with to give the set, tlie 
various sizes will give the tones almost with¬ 
out any variation. The straighter the grain 
I the truer the sound; and though hard w ood, 
duch os oak and maho^ny, is a.s a rule the 
.best, yet pieces of ordinary deal will some¬ 
times be Wnd more musical. Some years 
ago we remember hearing a harmonicon made 
entirely out of a bundle of firewood scattered 
>along a couple of waxed threads, and ad- 
I niimldy was it played by the maker. There 
being no sustaining power in the materials. 

' only very rapid tunes could be performed 
satisfactorily, hut the sailor’s hompiiie on 
this bundle-wood harmonicon 'U'^os quite a 
success. The notes being clear, sharj), and 
unmistakable, the very quick country dance 
and marching tuneft could be delivered w’ith 
great eftect ow’ing to there bein^ no blurring 
of sounds. In combination with a piano or 
violin the xylophone is not to he de.‘»pised, 
and in the orchestras wherein it has now been 
introduced it will probably prove more efl'ec- 
tive than is generally supposed. Being cheap, 
and easily made, it is worth having a try at. 
Those in doubt as to the proper w'ay to 
mount it should refer to our article on the 
Musical Glasses, where an illustration of tlm 
box and fixings was mven for its glass imita¬ 
tion, which hold equSly good for the wooden 
original. 


THE CAPTAIN’S BAT. 

By Paul Blake. 

HHN Roseiter from Oxford came 
To see his former chums once more, 
He joined.^ns in a practice game, 

And hit a most tremendous score. 

Then, fearing lest, as time rolled on, 

We might forget howr he had been 
Our captain in the days now gone, 

He thought he’d keep his memory green: 

So gave the school a splendhl bat, 

Thrice-spliced, cane-handlcd, all com¬ 
plete ; 

To simply stand and gaze thereat, 

Was deemed a far from trifling treat. 

[Big 



the latest form of the so-c^led “ Xylophone,” 
as used in Paris, with the names of the notes 
marked in the French manner, wherein the 
ancient “ Ut ” does duty for the modern 
“Do.” 


the Steppe, and the mountaineers of the 
I’rals and Carpathians, Even in Sicily, in 
1742, a wooden harmonicon waa described 
under tlie name of the Xylonganum, and the 
w'ooden slips analogous to the nigger-boii.es 












































Big Hicks, the captain for the year, 

Was asked to nse the Imt on loan, 

Till some one made a hundred clear. 

Who then might claim it for his o^ati. 

You may he sure that each one strove 
To be the first to v*in the prize ; 

For splendidly that willow drove; 

The cynosure of envious eyes. 

A hundred runs ? why such a score 
Was almost past one’s wildest hope ; 

Though one or two attained three score, 
I’tve score seemed far beyond their scope. 

In course of time it happened that 
Esteemed hy all, Hicks left the school; 

When Jones, now captain, took the bat, 
According to the giver s rule. 

But still the bat remained unwon, 

Though Jones made ninety in a match, 

When, finding out what he liad done, 

He “ funked ” and gave an easy catch. 

Behold at last a grand event, 

Tl»e school against the neighbouring 
towm ; 

’Twa.s sad the way the town-sfolk sent 
The youngsters’ wickets tumbling down. 

But Parker, captain of our team, 

Drew courage from his dire despair ; 

Hcsolved his cre«Ut to redeem, 

And make his jeering foes beware. 

He used the old and oft-tried bat, 

Which niucii he yearned liis own to call; 

For two long hours the scorer sat, 

Whilst Parker drove the errant ball. 

At last Ids score reached ninety-five ; 

We equalled then the.tow'nsmen’s score. 

If only he could but contrive 
To keep bis place a minute more I 

’Twas done ! He gave a furious cut, 
Which .sent the ball far past the tent; 

Then, though the townsmen’s mouths were 
shut, 

We youngsters 8liowe<l wl>at shouting 
meant. 

The l>at was his ! but what was this, 

Tlifit all his soul with anguish rung? 

The hit that made the trophy his 
Was fatal, for the bat had sprang! 

His longed-for triumph came too late : 

The bat now hangs again.st the wall; 

Ui>on its front a silver plate 
The day’s achievement to recall J 


THE “BOTS OWN’^ MEMORIAL 
TO GORDOH. 

(Con<n6u<ioni received up to June 16, 1S86.) 

£ 8 d. 

Brought forward .. 411 8 2 
Sfay 19 —Collected by 3. Weinberg (N’ot- 

tinrhani) . 1 lo 0 

M >v 20 —Collected by W.J. Wilton (Ilford) 0 8 0 
1, - Cv^o|l^ed by H. P. Colton (Ware) 2 0 0 


¥l)e Soy'^ Owi\ Pkpei'. 


May 26.—Collected by C. II. Acton-Hond 
(London, w.), 17s.: Collected by W. B. 
neywood (Bwkenhanj), ISs. .. £110 0 

' May 23.—Collected by G. H. Hobson (>’ot- 

I tlngham) .• .. 055 

M»y31.-H. M. (Bath).0 10 

June 1.—Collected by Wm. G. Whiteman 
(London, N.W.), St. 6d.; Tom Steer (Rel- 
gateX 28.; Collected by A. Watt (London, 

B.X 10s.0 16 6 

June 3.-Wilfred Hall (Hastings) .. .. 0 0 6 

Juno 7.—D. 0. (Edinburgh), Is.; Arthur 
Blackburn (Harewood), 6d.: Collected by 
James Campion and Frank Allen (London, 

W.), £2.2 10 

Juno 8.—£. Aukland, 2s. 6d.; Collected by 

£.. Corner (Mottiugham), lOa. r>d. 0 13 0 

June 9.—Collected by Frank S. Higgs (Os¬ 
westry),4s.; Harold Burnett (Stogumber), 

6d.* 0 4 6 

June 10.—Pukekohe (Leominster), Is. ; Col¬ 
lected by AU>ert Strauss (London, h.w.X 
£110a; the late Chat. Johns (Plymouth), 

I 2a 6tl.; H. V. r P. (Plymouth), 6d... 1 1C 0 

I June 12.—F. O. Jackson, Od. ; A. H. Har¬ 
rison, 6d.; A. L. Taylor, Is. .. 0 2 0 

June 15.—Collected by Wm. D. .Sage (Lon¬ 
don, W.), £1 128.; Collected by Robert S. 

Wishart (Glasgow), 78. 6d.: Collected by 

F. L. McAgee (Bomb.ayX £l Cs. 3 5 G 

Jime 16 —Collected by Ed. W. Ward (Cwi- 
stantinopl)-) £i lOs.; Collected by Chas. 

W. P. Smith (Pvugby), 58. 6d.1 15 6 

Carried forward .. .. £427 12 1 


Collecting Cards may still 1)C had for this Fund, 
[ and we hope that all our readers will try to render at 
' least some help, however small. Many doubtless 
I would rather give light out themselves than collect 
1 from others; and if eac/ij^ader would only make a 
point of sending tis sixpeWe, the total amotmt thus 
realised would enable us to found a Gordon Memorial 
worthy of the Bov s Own Papbr. We trust that the 
thousands, the tens of thousands, of ''uur boys" who 
have not yet taken up the matter will do so now both 
heartily and promptly. 

All cards must be duly returned to us. 


domsponticncc. 


Kangaroo (MelboumcX —We are much obliged for 
your thoughtfulness, though we are uuable to uifurd 
space for the newspaper articles. 

O. n. R.—Yes: the first threo parts of Vol. iv. are 
still obtainable. 

Bohdrr Bot.— You eould not do better than use 
Indian clubs as a cure for round shoulders; but a 
very good remedy is to go on a walking tour and 
carry a knapsack. 

L. Andrews—C lean the coin very carefully with 
dilute sulphuric acid and sawdust. Do not rub it 
more than you can help, aud use a soft brush. 

W. H. Moore.—B ecause we do not thujk the mere 
curiosity as to where such and such a stanza comes 
from is of any general interest. However, your quota¬ 
tion should be— 

“ Yet before him exulting Clamour flew, 
And thnndW'lovlng Jupiter from lofty Ida blew 
A storm that ushered their assiiult, and made them 
charge like him. 

It drove directly on the fleet a dust so fierce and dim 
Tliat it Bniazed the Grecians, hut was a grace divine 
To Hector and his following troops, wlio wholly did 
incline 

To him, being now in grace with Jove, and so put I 
boldlv on I 

To raze the rampire; in whose height they fiercely i 
set upon 

The parapets, snd pulled them down, razed every i 
foremost Hght, j 

And all the buttresses of stone that held their tow'rs j 
upright 

They tore away with crows of iron, and hoped to I 
ruin all." I 

It is from Chapman's Translntlon of the Iliad, 1 
Book xri. The metre is practically that of Hunt- j 
tins; and you will find it swing all riglit with the I 
paiue ill the middle. 

T. Anperson.—T he battle between the clans, fought 
at Penh in King Robert's time, was the original of 
the fight in Hcott’s "Fair &Iald of Perth,” but of 
course much of the detail is imaginary. 

pLCWSTE-tP.—You can buy Charles ll. crowns for 
eight shillings apiece, and the Jewish coins are 
wurtb about three shilHugs. Weight for weight, old 
coins COB be averaged as being worth half as much 
again as cuiront pieces. 


Tomcat.—T he beam of a )>oat is her greatest breadth. 
The water-line fs the distance on the water-kYel 
between the bow and stem w hen the boat is in btr 
racing trim, with all her sails, apars. and stores oa 
board. Sec the articles in our Summer Number for 
lines of a five-tomier. 

A VoLCSTEEE (Hong Kong). — The information yoa 
quota is quite out of date. The Army has 
entirely remodelled since then. Your best plan 
would be to procure the Army Regulations, pal- 
li^ed “ by authority," “ Volume vui. HegulstioDS 
for Militia. 138S,” price two shillings, obtainable of 
Clowes aud Sons, IJarrison and Sous, Alien and Co., 
Mitchell, Longmans and Co., TrUbuer and Co., SUn- 
ford, or Kegan Paul and Co., and through any o( 
their agents. The regulations under which con- 
missions in the Army can be ol>tained by lieutenants 
of militia were issued with Army circulars Ist Fo- 
vember, 1884, and can bo obtained separately, nrici' 
one penny. All these would be found in the Mflltary 
Library. The AliLtia regiment is now a battalion of 
the Line regiment. 

A Lady Reader.—IT ie only way would be for yon to 
procure tlie packets of plates suld Co weekly resden 
at the end of each volume. Ihey coat one shilling 
and eightpence each. The only ship for cutting oai 
was given in the September part fur 1882, which is 
still in print. 

H. Harding.-W e are unable to give oam^ Yoer 
best plan would be to write to the **Engineer'' or 
one of the technical papers. ITie apprenticeship 
would be for seven years, but the premiums would 
vary from nothing at all up to a hundred guineas. 

T. P. C. L.—There are animals to day as large as any 
that existed in the past. The biggest animal foOhd 
fossil is tbe Atlantosaurus, wlii<'ii was a hundred feel 
long, and had a thigh-bone over eight feet In length- 
The Titanosaurus was sixty feet long; the CeUo- 
saurus was fifty feet; the Megaloaaiirtis and the 
Ichthyosaurus were not over twenty-live feel: and 
tlie Plesiosaurus was not so lar^o. If the Oolite is 
to be called the age of the Sauriaus, you should call 
this, not the age of man, but the ago of tbe Ceu- 
ceaiis, for the (Jetaceaiis run juat as big as the 
iSaurians, and are probably quite as plcutlf ul. We bsre 
our Rorquals a hundred feet in leu^h, our Spenn 
Whales of seventy feet, our RazorbacKS of sixty, sod 
our Humpbacks of fifty. Even the sharks run Into 
giants. We hare still living tbe Rhinodoo. who is 
seventy feet long, to say nothing of the Carcharodoo, 

. who has been measured at forty, aud who, from tbe 
teeth found on the ocean bed, must at least nm op 
to ninety. The common blue sliark, twenty-five feet 
long, is bigger than any ichthyosaur. Oar ele¬ 
phants, hip|>os, giraffes, and bisous are at big ss 
any of the fossil mammalia. The mammoth is of 
recent age. and existed with man, so be docs not 
count; neither does the raoa. who disappeared in 
the days of Elizabeth. You should compare period 
with period, and not lump In oU the past as againrt 
the present. The time tiiat has elapsed since tte 
days of the mammoth and since the days of the ich¬ 
thyosaur is as the Interval between to-day and the 
day before yesterday, and between to-day and the 
battle of Marathon. 

Bimbo 2nd.—W e have given the iustructioos over sad 
over again. You simply have to steep iiingUsi in 
alcohol, and take tlie impression while the isioglsss 
is in a state of Jelly. Spon's “ Workshop ReedpU 
can be liad through any bookseller. There sre 
several v«)lmiies, price five shillings each. The first 
volume would be that most useful to you. 
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DROWNED GOLD: 

A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 
By David Ker, 

Author of u jiderim Oio Afghanf , fic. 

CH.APTER II.—AT THE MERCY OF THE WAVES. 


jyi'lNOLiHG with the crash of 
the final shock came a 
tremendous smash and jingle, 
as all the glass and crockery 
went to pieces at once, seve¬ 
ral men being badly cut with 
the flying splinters. Then a 
hoarse shout came rolling aft 
tlirough the passage-way— 

“ All on deck ! ” 

The fatal summons, which 
told all who heard it that the 
ship was doomed, was in¬ 
stantly obeyed. In a moment 
all the passengers, half - 
dressed, and hardly knowing 
yet what had happened, came 
bursting out of the saloon, 
and rushed up pellmell on to 
tlie poop. 

• It was a wild, scene. Amid 
the pouring rain and utter 
darkness, which the few stray 
gle.ams of lantern-light made 
al I the blacker, those who had 
rpoken so lightly of ship- 
Vreck a few hours before, had 


“ Suddenly the dying vessel made a terrific plunge." 

L 
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cause to feel serious enough, as tliey 
struggled to keo]) their footing upon tlie 
wet, sloping, slippery deck, which reeled 
!ind quivered beneath them like some 
living creature writhing in its last 
agony. 

No one knew at what moment the 
steamer might go down with all on hoard, 
and for the first few minutia after the 
rush began the confusion was at its 
height. 

The trampling of feet, the voices of 
passengers calling to each other in the 
darkness, the rattle of chains and ropes, 
the roar of the escaping steam, the hoarse 
shouts of the othcers and men wdio were 
trying to lower the boats, the cracking 
and grinding of the shattered timbers, 
the hiss and gurgle of the fatnl water as it 
poured into the broken hull, the batter¬ 
ing of the waves against the reeling ship, 
the crashing and thumping of the boxes, 
chairs, and benches, flung to and fro by 
every plunge of the sinking vessel, made 
a maddening din. 

The two ladies had scrambled up to tlie 
starlioard side of the poop, and were 
clinging to the quarter-rail, which had 
now risen so high above the water as the 
sliip heeled over to port that they seemed 
to be standing on the top of a wall. 
Around them clustered about a dozen of 
Uio other passengers, who were gradually 
regaining their coolness as they heard 
brave Captain Peters’s strong, manly voice 
ringing through all the hideous »proar,_ 
giving his orders as calmly and dearly as 
if he were going up the Mersey to Liver¬ 
pool, instead of standing on the brink of 
a frigktful deatli, with tlie seemingly ab¬ 
solute certainty of being ruined for life 
oven should he escape. 

■Suddenly the dying vessel made a ter- 
n'fic plunge to port, dashing every one off 
their feet. One or two stiffed cries broke 
from the throng, for all thought that the 
end was come. 

Among the little band that clustered 
around the quarter-rail were Steve and 
U.arry, wlio, having slept on deck (as 
they often did), were fully dressed, and 
thus more fortunate than most of the 
passenger's, many of whom had nothing 
more than plaids or blankets thrown 
over their night-clothes. 

“ Let’s stick together, Harry,” said 
Stove. 

“All riglit, old fellow,” answered his 
cousin, cheerily. “ Hallo ! there’s the 
major ! Major, ahoy ! ” 

But just at that moment the great 
lurch c.amo, and the poor major—who 
was working his way as best ho miglit 
up the steep, slippery incline of the 
sinking deck, with his anus full of wraps 
.and otlier tilings for the benefit of his 
companions—vani.shed into the darkness 
as if fired out of a gun. 

But the time was not come yet. The 
steamer had indeed slipped oil' the fatal 
nxk into the deeper water beside it, but 
altliougli there were now more than four 
ts-tof water in the hold, the poop-deck 
st ill remained above water, the ship con- 
tin iiiiig to settle slowly down by the 
head. 

In such a darkness, and with the vessel 
careened to one side till the deck stood 
quite aslant, it was n» easy matter to 
lower the boats. The first that was cast 
loose fell aw.ay, crushed in her gunwale 
■igaiiist the ship’s sale, and flouted help- 
l•■<sly off into the darkiKvis. But the 
■ ’-It sc.amcii, not a '^•hit Jaunted, fell to 

■k again, and Uiis time with better 
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success. The gripes wore cast loose, the 
davit-tackle falls let go ju.st at the right 
moment, and down went the first lifeboat 
into the great waste of gloom below, 
where nothing hut the cheery shout of 
the two sailors in her told that she still 
existed, for not a vestige of her could be 
seen. 

“ Sm.art, now, and get the ladies into 
the boats ! ” shouted Captain Peters, 
hoarsely echoed by three or four deep 
voices in succession. 

Instantly there was a movement among 
the group beside the quarter-rail, and the 
ladies, already wet to the skin, and sorely 
cramped by clinging to the rail so long, 
were handed carefully down the poop- 
ladder and led toward the gangway, 
Steve and Harry being as active in the 
work as if they were responsible for the 
safety of every passenger on board. 

It was a grim trial for any woman to 
face, that haphazard plunge over the 
ship’s side into a seemingly fathomless 
gulf of blackne.ss, out of which broke 
ever and anon a ghostly glimmer of 
white foam, as the great billows leaped 
up like wild beasts gnasliing at their 
proy, while of the boat itself nothing was 
to bo seen. But the two ladies, though 
both weak from recent illness, stepped 
forward without a sign of hesitation, and 
were swung down into the boat, one after 
the other, by a rope iiiado fast around 
them. 

Several other pas.sangers slid down 
after them, getting not a few ugly cut-s 
and bruises in doing so. Then the second 
officer took his pl.aca in the stern-sheets, 
wet and weary after being all night on 
deck, and with the hlood pouring from a 
dreadful gash in the back of Ins hand, 
but still cheery and courageous as ever. 
Just as the first grey dimness of early 
dawn showed the forlorn men each others 
faces, wan and ghastly as those of a crew 
of corpses, the first boat put oft’ from the 
doomed vessel 

“ There she goes ! ” 

“No, she don’t, she’s righted again." 

“ She’ll swim for another half-hour yet, 
never fear. Hurrah for the old craft ! 
she makes a good fight of it, don’t 
she ? ” 

Then came a gloomy silence, while all 
eyes were strained toward the shadowy 
outline of the sinking shm. Three boats 
had already got clear of her, and were 
lying on their oars several hundred yards 
away. The growing light showed a fourth 
moving away from her starboard quarter, 
but the fifth was still alongside waiting 
■for the captain, who, having got oft' all 
the passengers, was now risking his life 
in a de.?perate attempt to save the mail¬ 
bags. 

‘‘ W hv don’t the cap n come away ? ” 
growleil old .lack Adain.s, the quarter¬ 
master, cleiichiiig his lists savagely as he 
watched in vain for any .sign of move¬ 
ment in the fifth boat, “^\'(lt's the good 
of Ills drowning bis.sclf for the sake of a, 
few letters t If folks'letters are lost, they 
can write ’em over again ; but sitcli sailors 
as Cap’ll I’etcrs only come one at a 
time.” 

I’oor Harry, too anxious aliout bis 
father's fate to remember his heroic 
theory about the duty of a captain to go 
down with bis .ship, sprang up .so reck¬ 
lessly, that bad not .\dams c.aught Ids 
arm, ho would have gone headlong over¬ 
board. But just then the ca])tain’s boat 
was seen to move, and a faint cheer came 


rolling to them across the, sullen waters. 
Well did they knmv its meaning, and old 
Adam’s deep “ Thank (JikI ! ” was fer¬ 
vently echoed both by Harry and by 
Steve Holcombe. 

And Plow camo the question (always 
the first with a shijiwrecked crew), how- 
far they were from land. The thought of 
perhaps haadng to remain several days in 
the boats was anything but pleasant. 
Already they were all drenched through 
.and through by the rain, which was still 
falling in torrents. Two of the boats had 
no provisions, and only one small keg of 
water apiece ; and the rudder of the tliird 
was so damaged as to be quite useless, 
while there was not so much as a jiocket- 
compass among the whole ships eem- 
pany. 

Just then arose from the captain’s boat 
the shrill, piping voice of a small negro 
boy acting as his servant, whom Harry 
Peters had nicknamed “ Cariboo,” after a 
cannibal chief in one of the tales of ;«d- 
venture in which he delighted : 

“ M.aster, I see brrs / ” 

Every one looked doubtful, for it 
seemed impossible to distinguish any¬ 
thing through the dull, impeneti-able 
haze that shut them in on every side like 
a wall. But pre.sently a keen-eyed sailor 
called out that he could see trees at no 
great distance, lying low down along the 
water’s edge, and “as thick together as 
bristles on a brush.” 

But tills, so far from giving them any 
comfort, only made them doubly uneasy. 
All knew ■well that on this barbarous 
coast the first glimpse of a wreck would 
bring hundreds of savages to the spot, 
not to help, but to rob and murder with¬ 
out mercy ; and some of the pas.sengers 
began to recall with secret dismay a story 
told th»m by tlib captain only the day 
before, of how he had once picked up a 
shipwrecked German crew not fa r from 
this very spot, who, after being plundered 
and ill-treated by the natives, had been 
stripped to the very skin, and cast adrift 
in an open boat. Exjiosed in this way to 
the terrific African sun, many of the poor 
fellows had been literally flayed alive, 
the skin peeling off as if scalded witk 
boiling water.* 

“ Mr. Osprey,” s<aid Captain Peters to 
the first ofticer, who commanded the gig, 
“go ill-shore a bit, and seo what the 
co-ost’s like, and whether there's any 
likely place to land. The other boats 
had better keep together till wo see 
what’s to be done.” 

Off went the gig accordingly, while the 
four remamiiig boats drew alongside of 
e.acli other, and (it being now broad day¬ 
light) there was great rejoicing, as it was 
seen that notone person was missing, for 
up to that moment no one knew who had 
been lost or saved. 

“ Hallo, major ! ” shouterl .Steve Hol¬ 
combe, overjoyed to sec hi.s fiicnd's t.all, 
upright figure in the captain's boat, “ I'm 
real glad to see you. J guess we all 
thought vou’d gone slick overboard with 
that I.a.st lurch f” 

“ Not quite,’’ laughed Major Vere ; “ I 
m.a'naged to ‘ bring up ’ against the Ic'V 
quarter-rail. Have a biscuit i ’ 

The provident major (wlio was the I.a.st 
man except Captain Peters to leave the 
sinking ship) had actually got hold of a 
good Tiaiidful of hi.sciiits at the last 
moment, and proceetled to serve tla'iii 


* Tlie sitnio thing aie ia Arabia tlurioff tho 
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•out to nil within his reach, keeping only 
the merest morsel for himself. 

And now Harry Peters (wliose reckless 
spirits had been considerably sobered by 
suddesily tinding him.self involved in “’a 
real live shipwreck ” sucli as hir had 
Iritherto known only from books) was 
amazed to see that what appeared to 
him a formidable peril seemed to be re¬ 
garded by the rest as quite an ordinary 
matter. Chilled, hungry, weary, half 
clothed, covered with cuts and bruises 
•wliicJi the salt water made untearably 
painful, pas.sengers .and crew alike 
lauglv'd and talked as g.aily .as if the 
■whole thing were nothing more than a 
rough kind of joke. Young .Sam Higgins, 
the wit of the forec.astle, even atteiuiiteil 
to strike up a song, but was instantly 
diecked Viy the old quartermaster, .Jack 
Adams, who gruffly told him to “ hold 
his noise, and not n>ake a fool of his- 
■self.” 

But all inclination to merriment was 
cflectuiilly stopped by the .startling an- 
iiounoement in which Cariboo’s shrill 
voice suddenly made itself lie.ard, 

“ Master, canoe come to us from 
.shore ! ” 


CH.tPTER III.—RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 

€’aribo#’s words were followed by a 
general silence, while the shipwrecked 
men looked meaningly at each other. 

The mist was t>y this time scattering 
•on every side, and the only canoe to he 
seen as yet was the one that came skim¬ 
ming toward them like a seabird over 
-waves that would have capsized any 
•other boat in a moment. But the forlorn 
rae» knew only too well that if the 
natives really meant mischief this one 
«aiioe woultl he quickly followed by 
scores; and although tlie hull of the 
sunken vessel was completely hidden, 
her two masts, standing gauntly up out 
•of the grey, sullen se^ m.ade such a 
mark as no one could miss—a mark that 
would draw to it every savage for miles 
rotmd. 

If they were forced to beat out to sea 
again in their small, open, ill-provided 
boats, in order to avoid an attack, it 
would be little better than certain death 
to the weaker members of tlieir party. 
The two ladies, utterly spent, were lying 
in the stern-sheets of the second boat, 
with the pitiless rain heating down upon 
their unsheltered heads. Poor IMr. Smith, 
the missionary, was little better. Oko 
Tumbe, the native King of Bonny—who 
had just ra.ade a voyage to England for 
hjs health, only to come back wor.se th.an 
he went—seemed half, dead already as he 
lay doubled up in the third boat, with his 
black face almost gm/ from terror and 
e«haustion. Well niiglit the captain 
shake his head gloomily as he tunied it 
away from them to w.atch the approach¬ 
ing canoe. * 

^ It w.as a strange sight. Amid the huge 
billows on which it rose and fell like a 
cork, the long, slender, knife - shaped 
barque, no broader than an ordinary 
camp-stool, was often quite invisible, the 
black, Imny, ape-liko figure that p.addled 
it seeming to start rigid, up out of the 
sea, “for all the worhl like a seal,” as 
Sam Higgins remarked, with a grin. 

But, despite his hobgoblin appearance, 
tins scarecrow was a messenger of good 
n 'ws. in answer to the captain's hail he 
iid'onned them, in a queer jargon of 
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broken English, Portuguese, and Kroo, 
that there was a “ factory ” (trading store) 
on the strip of beach just oiiposite them, 
witli two white men in it. 

Thi.s, however, might be only .a trick of 
the natives to draw them ashore and 
murder them, and Capt.iin Peters was 
far too prudent to run such a risk witli- 
out further precaution. Breaking off a 
small chip from the boat's woodwork, he 
scribbled upon it, as well as the pouring 
rain would lot him, with a pencil, which 
one of the passengers had luckily saved, 
the following note : 

“ S s. Lakoja wrecked. Are there any 
white men here t and is it safe to land ? 
If so, write to us at once, and give to 
Kroo hoy. “ E. Peters. 

“ Two ladies in the boats.” 

“You go shore,” s.aid he, h.anding this 
primitive letter to the Krooman. “You 
give this to wliite man, come back quick, 
big present get.” 

The last words were quite enough for 
the worthy savage, who, securing the 
precious chip in his mouth (the only 
pocket he ha<l), was off like a shot. 

In the general silence that followed, 
while all eyes were bent upon the lessen¬ 
ing figure of tlieir inquoinptu postman 
as it surged up and down among the 
leaping white hills of water, Steve Hol¬ 
combe whispered to Harry Peters : 

“ Say, ITarrv’, do you calc’late the folks 
at home’ll make it hot for Uncle Edward 
for losing his ship ? ” 

“ I’m afraid they will,” answered Harry, 
setting his t^th as if every word stung 
him. “ I’ve he.ard father say ever so 
often that .a captain who liad lost his 
■ship w.as as good as done for. And then, 
too, it’s not only the ship, you see; 
there’s that confounded Sjianish money 
a.s well, that we took in at Grand 
Canary.” 

“ That’s so,” assented Steve, with a 
look of dismay; “and your company’s 
insured it to the full value, too, for I 
heard uncle .say so. Now, if they have 
to pay un for that, atop of the loss of the 
ship ana cargo, it'll make ’em consider¬ 
ably spiteful, I reckon.” 

“ Poor old daddy ! ” said Harry, “ it’ll 
pretty nearly break his heart, for I know 
he was as fond of the old ship as if she’d 
been his mother.” 

“ Guess so,” answered Steve, ruefully. 
“ Do you remember when we were parted 
in that crush around the gangway ? 
Well, I got shoved right uj) against 
Uncle Edward as he stood there giving 
his orders; and I saw Mrs. Keir take 
hold of his hand, and say in her kindly 
way, ‘Cajitain, I’m far more sorry for 
you than for mvself;' and he just said, 
‘Mrs. Keir. my heart’s tu-oken !’ and he 
said it as if he meant it, too.” 

“ Can’t we do nngthing to help him ? ” 
cried Harry, vehemently. “ I’m game to 
do it, wh.atever it is.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what we can do,” 
said his cousin. “My father did it once 
for a chum of his that had wrecked a 
train—at least he hadn’t •wrecked it, but 
they said he had, and wanted to go for 
him. So then father got hold of all the 
pas.sengers and made ’em sign a robin- 
redhre.ast, or whatever they call the 
thing-” 

“ llound-robin,” suggested Harry. 

“ Th.at’s it—a brown robin—to .s.ay that 
he hadn’t wi-eeked the train a bit, and 
that he'd behaved real nice all tlirough. 


and done his level best from first to last; 
and that fixed the business for him right 
slick away. Now, I guess we’/f fix up 
just the same sort of thing and get ilr. 
Keir to slicker it uji for us (lie s a cor¬ 
respondent, and he'll put it into the very 
tallest kind of fine writing), and we’il 
get the major and all the re.st to sign it. 
Pm sure they’ll do it, for they’d never be 
so mean as to go back upon undo now 
that he’s up a tree.” 

“ Well done, our side I ’ cried Harry, 
clapping him on the shoulder ; ‘'that’s a 
stunning good plan, and no mistake! 
VN'e’ll get hold of the major and Mr. Keir 
directly wo get ashore, and dodge the 
thing up in no time; and then we’ll make 
every man Jack of ’em .sign it. Cariboo 
and all.” 

.lust then .Tack Adams sang out that 
there were three canoes coming off from 
the shore, which at fii'st rather startled 
some of the passengers ; but as the 
canoes approached, their messenger was 
seen in the foremost, waving a folded 
paper, which he handed a ith a very im- 
jiortant air to Captain Peters, who opened 
it and read aloud .as follows : 

“ Biver Cess, S.Ird July, 1885. 

“ To the Captain of the Lakoja. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am very sorry about 
the bad news I learned. There, are two 
white men here from the Dutch house of 
Hendrik Muller it Co., Botterdam. Y’ou 
can come safe on shore, and trust the man 
called Louis as pilot for the bar. 

“ Y'ours, 

“G. Everts, 

“ B. Van Becsekom.”* 

“The man caBed Louis”—atall, sinewy, 
sharp-looking negro, in a trim jacket of 
dark navy blue—le!i]icd into the stern of 
Captain Peters’s boat, and seized the 
tiller ill his strong black hand, while the 
cajitBiii gave the word to pull for the 
shore. 

The nearest land was a low flat pro¬ 
montory, barely a mile away, but this, 
being covered to the very water’q edge 
witli a dark, impenetrable mass of inter¬ 
twined houghs, ofl'ered no landing-place. 
A better chance was afforded by the 
narrow strip of level sand-beach (a mere 
tlneael of bright yellow between the dark- 
green forest and the dark-grey sea) on 
the other side of the ring of white, foam¬ 
ing surf, marking the mouth of the Cess, 
or Cestos Biver ; and thither the boats 
were headed. 

And now a hollow riimhle, like the 
.sound of a train rushing through a 
tunnel, told that the dreaded “breakers” 
were nigh ; and ominous mutteriiigs be¬ 
gan to be heard among the sailors. 

“If we don’t capsize, well be full of 
water, anyhow.” 

“ That smallest boat's hound to upset; 
s/ir’ll never stand it.” 

“I say. Jack, if we’ve got to tip up, I 
hope we’ll git well in-shore first, for tlio 
shiirh ’ll he on the look-out, sartain.” 

Nearer—ne.arer—nearer still to the 
gnashing breakers and the vvild black 
figures tliat swarmed along the shore be¬ 
hind, to help or steal a.s cireviiiistances 
ndght direct; and now the J'oldest began 
to look grave, as they ro.alised that in 
.another moment they might perhaps be 
struggling for their lives in a sea literally 
bristling witli sharks, 

* 'riiii letter is still In my possessivn.—D. s. 
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“ Fasten the life belts round the 
ladies ! ” roared the captain, suddenly. 

It was barely done when there came a 
rush and a roar and a crash, and all 
around was one whirl of boiling foam, 


! and they were dashed against each other 
! and the sides of the boats, which were 
I full of w'.ater from stem to stem. Then 
! suddenly a swann of grim forms and 
! black faces started up on either side, and 


I there was a hoarse roar of many voices, 
i and Harry Peters felt a heavy blow on 
liis head, and Hashes of tire danced before 
liis eyes, and all was a blank ! 

{Jo b* continued.) 


ROGEIl KYFFIN’S WARD: 

A STOUY OF ADVENTUKE BY LAND AND SEA. 
Bv THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON, 

A uthor of “ Peter Traici,'* “ Froin Poicder ilonkey to Admiral,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVH.—THE OLD FAillLY DRIVEN FROM THEIR HOME. 


P AUL Oauntlett watched the Jlr. 

Sleeches till they disappeared at the 
farther end of the avenue, amid the 
shadows of the trees. 

“1 am thankful they’re ^one without 
me doing them a mischief, but the 
colonel said to me, ‘ Paul, take charge of 
this place till you deliver it up to my 
nephew, the captain,’ and that is what I 
hope to do,” soliloquised the old soldier. 

He stood for some minutes inside the 
porch, with his hands clasped before him 
111 a stand-at-ease position. His plans 
were specrlily formed. There were four 
stout fellows he could rely on generally 
employed about Hie grounds. He placed 
them, wiHi thick oaken cudgels in their 
hands, two at a time, to watch the 
approaches to the hall, while he himself, 
armed in a similar manner, continued at 
intervals night and day to pace round 
and round the house, to see, as he said to 
himself, that the sentries were on the 
alert. 

Once or twice JIahel caught sight of 
hi«i, and wondered what lie was about, 
hut he did not think it necessary to 
inform her and her aunt of his plans. 
His chief post was the front porch, 
where he would sit the livelong day, 
keeping a watchful eye up and down the 
avenue. His only entertainment was 
reixding the newspaper, which was 
brought by a man on horseback from 
jLynderton. It was a very different pro- 
eduction from the large sheet of news at 
vhe present day. 

' Wliatever were 5Ir. Slacch’s plans, he 
seemed to have some hesitation in put¬ 
ting them into execution, for day after 
day Paul wius allowed to keep hb post 
unniole.sted. 

One morning the groom brought the 

f iaper which had arrived the evening 
lefore from London, and as the ladies 
were out in the grounds, Paul took upon 
himself to peruse it first. He had spelled 
flown two or three columns, when his eye 
fell on a paragraph in which tlie name of 
his Majesty’s frigate the Brilliant was 
mentioned. He read it eagerly. The 
paper tremhled in his hands “ We 
regret to state,” so it ran, “ that we have 
received iiifoniiatioii of the lo.ss of H..M.’s 
frigate, the Brilliant, on lior i>a.ss.ign out 
to the Nortli American .station. She 
struck on an iceberg, and soon after¬ 
wards fouiuhired. eight pei'son.s only in 
one of her boats being saved, out of tlie 
whole ship’s company, including one 
lieutenant and a inhlsliipmau. ftaptain 
Hverard and the rest of the officers and 
shill’s company met a watery grave. 
fTlic names of the survivors were then 
■ mentioned.] The boat reached Halifax, 


those in her having suffered fearful hard¬ 
ships, and they have now been brought 
home in the Tribune.” The old soldier 
let the paper sink down by his side. 

“ The captain gone ! ” he murmured, in 
a low voice—“ the captain gone, and no 
one to stand by Miss Mabel; and that 
poor lad, too, on whom she had set her 
young heart. He lost! Oh, it will break 
it, it will break it.” 

Paul’s courage failed him when he had 
to tell the two ladies of their grievous 
bereavement. 

While still trying to bring his mind to 
consider what he should do, he saw a 
person approaching the house by the 
avenue. He clutched his stick and threw 
up his head. It might he Mr. Sleecli or 
one of his myrmiilons. He would do 
battle with them to the death, at all 
events. 'I’he stranger approached, Paul 
kept eyeing him. His scrutiny was more 
sati.sfactory than he had expected. 

“He does not look like one of Mr. 
Sleech’s villains,” he said to himself. 

The stranger came close up, without 
hesitation, to Paul, whose aspect was, 
however, somewhat threatening. 

“ I think I know you, my friend,” said 
the stranger, with a kind expression, 
though his look was sad. “ I have come 
to inquire about a young man in whom 1 
am deeply interested. I find that he was 
here some time hack. I have been 
enabled to trace him. I speak of Harry 
Tryon. Do you know anything of 
him ? ” 

“ If you will tell me who you are, sir, it 
may be I will answer that question,” said 
Paul. 

“ I am Soger Kyffin—Harry Tryon’s 
guardian — will that satisfy you, my 
friend I ” was the answer. 

“Ah! that it will, sir,” answered Paul, 
in a tone of sadness which struck Mr. 
Kyffin. 

“ Can you give me any account of the 
ladl” a.sked Mr. Kyffin, in an anxious 
voice. 

“ He went and entered aboard the 
Brilliant, and now he’s gone, sir, gone I ” 
answered Paul. “ He and the captain 
both togetlier. They lie many fathom 
deep in tlie cold ocean out there. I have 
been over the spot. There, sir, read what 
is«Tit there; that tells all about it;” and 
the old soldier handed Mr. Kyffin the 
newspapei'. 

linger Kyffin rea<l it with moistened 
eves, and a choking sensation came in his 
tfiroat. 

“ It is too true, I am afraid. Tlie 
account is fearfully circnm.stantial ! ” he 
ejaculated, as he read on, searching about 
for anv furtlier notice of the e\ ent. 


“But are you certain my dear boy was 
on board tlie Brilliant f 'Vhat evidence 
have you ? ” 

“Ceitnin sure, sir,” answered Paul. 
“Our Jlary, who was going to mar^' 
Jacob Tuttle, saw him just as the ship 
was sailing, and our Miss Mabel knows 
all about it. She knew he was with the 
captain. Poor dear young lady, it wrill 
break her heart, and Mary’s too, and 
Madam Everard’s too, and mine if it was 
not too tough. I wish that I liad 
received marching orders with the colonel 
not to see this day, and yet it is a sol¬ 
dier’s duty to stand fast at his post, and 
that’s what the colonel told me to do, and 
that’s what, please Clod, I will do, and 
look after these poor ladies, and little. 
Mary too, and Widow Tuttle,—they w ill 
all want help. Oh! sir, when a Irattle’s 
fought or a ship goes down with all her 
crew it’s those on shore feel it. 1 used 
not to’thiiik about that when I was fight¬ 
ing, hut now I know kow poor women 
feel, and children left at home.” 

“Kighfly spoken, my friend,” said 
Roger Kyffin, grasping Paul’s hand. 
“ You feel for the fathene.ss and widow. 
It is a right feeling, it's a divine feeling ; 
it’s as our Father in heaven feels. Have 
all my hopes come to this?—thus e,arly 
cut off, my Ixiy, my Harry ! Let me look 
at that paper agam. 1 must try and see 
the people wlio are mentioned here. 
They may tell us how it happened. 
Mignt they, notwithstanding tins ac¬ 
count, by some means have escajied 1” 

“ I know what it is to be on board » 
foundering ship in the midst of the 
stormy ocean, d.arkness around, strong 
men crying out for fear of death, the 
boats sw.aiiiped alongside. Woixls of 
command scarcely heard, or if heard not 
attended to, and then, when the ship goes 
down, down too go all things floating 
round her. No, sir, no, I cannot lioia', 
and that's the fact of it. ’ 

“Have you told the liMliesI” asked 
Mr. Kyttin. “ It will he a fearful thing 
breaking the matter to them.” 

“I have not. sir, and I would as lief 
have mv liead blown off at the cannon s 
mouth,’'.answered Paul; “hut it must 
done, and w liat we li.ave to do is to con¬ 
sider the best way of breaking it to them. 
Never flinch from what must he done, 
that’s what the colonel always said.’ 

Roger Kyffin .at first thought of re¬ 
questing Dr. Jessop to communicate the 
sad intelligence; hut lie was afraid lest 
in the nieiintime it might in a more 
ahrujit manner reach the ears of Miss 
Kverard and her aunt. He determiiu'd. 
theix'fore. to intniduce himself, and in the 
presence of Paul to mention the account 
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lie Imd seen in tlie papers, expressing at “ Tlie rightful owners have got the Lynderton, where a liousc had heen se- 
tlie same time a liope which he himself property, and the rightful owners will cured for tliem. In as short a time as 

could not lielp entertaining, that those in keep it," answered Paul. nossihle they removed from f-'tanmorc 

avhoni they were most interested might The Mr. Sleeches and their companion rark witli everything they possessed, 
have escaped. on this retired to a distance, to consult Scarcely were they out of the house thaii 

While JJoger Kyffin and Paul were still apparently what steps they would next Mr. Sleech and his family took posses 
<liscussing the. matter, a carriage rapidly take. sion. 

approached the house. Three persons “ You must not attempt to imiiede the Silas, however, lost the satisfaction of 
got out of it. One of them started w'ith officer in the e.xecution of his duty, my taking up his abode at the Park as the 
a look of astonishment when he saw Mr. friend,’’said Mr. Kyffin ; “you will gain owner, for Mr. Coppinger informed 

Kyffin. It was Silas Sleech. He, how- nothing by so doing. ” him that he mu.st either give up his 

■ever, quickly recovered his self-posses- “I don't expect to gain anything,” situation or return to the counting house, 
sion. answered Paul. “ I am only obeying the He selected the latter alternative, greatly 

“Sa<l news this, sir, the death of our colonel's orders in keeping the house to Mr. Kyffiii’s surprise. The estimation 
rehitive the captain,” he said ; “it’s what against all intruders. If these peo])le in which that gentleman held Mr. Silas 
•sailors are liable to, though. Allow me aren't intruders, 1 don’t know who are.” Sleech luwl of late been considerably 
to introduce my father, >rr. Tony Sleech “If they have the law with them we lowered. He once had thought him a 
—Mr. Koger Kyffin. Although fortune must not interfere,” again repeated Mr. hard-working,plodding,honestfellow who 
roay smile on me, I don’t purpose yet Kyffin. “ I am anxious to bre.'ik the .sad could be thoroughly trusted—a valuable 
He.serting business and Idol Lane, news to the ladies before these men do man in a counting-house. Several cir- 
‘ Business is business,’ as you’ve often so abruptly. I .should have thought cumstances had of late come under Mr. 
observed, Mr. Kyffin, and 1 love it for better of Silas Sleech ; but I suppo.se he Kyffin’s notice with regard to Silas 
itself.” has been urged on by his father.” Sleech’s mode of life. Wnat he saw of 

“ I really don’t understand what you “ One’s no better than the other, in my him at Stanmore and heai-d of him at 
mean,” said Mr. Kyffin. “How can oj)inion,” muttered Paul. “However, Lynderton hatl also yet further lowered 
Captain Eveiurd’s death all'ect you ?” sir, if you will tell the poor ladies what him in his estimation. His mind was 
“Ah! I see you are not acquainted has happened in as gentle a way as possi- one especially addicted to forming com- 
with the state of the case,” said Mr. ble, I will bless you for it. As for me, I binations. He put several things ho 
Hila.s. “We won’t trouble you with it. could not do it, that I could not,” had seen and heard of Mr. iSleech 

My father and I have come to condole With a sad heart Mr. Kyffin took his together. To this he added his own 
■with the ladies who are now staying way through the grounds, hoping to fall opinion on certain documents which 
liere, on their bereavement, and to tell in svith Mabel and her aunt. Paul ^lr. Sleech had produced, with apparent 
them that we, who are heirs-at-law, beg Gauntlett in the meantime kept guard unwillingness, to criminate Harry, 
that they will not trouble themselves to at the door, while two other stout fellows He also found from the jun-ter in Idol 
move for the next two or three days, with bludgeons appearing round the Lane that the two young men had been 
After that, you see, it would be very m- comer of the house, inducrxl the besiegers in the constant habit of going out 
convenient tor us to be kept out of the to keep at a respectful distance. together, and very often not returning 

property.” Mr. Kyffin soon met the two ladies, till a late hour. These and other circum- 

Silas evidently said this more for Paul He had no doubt who they were, and at stances which need not be narrated, 
Oauntlett’s information than for Mr. once introduced himself. The result of made Mr. Kyffin resolve to watch very 
Kyffin’s, though his eye dared not meet his announcement, though made as cau- narrowly the proceedings of Mr. Sleech 
that of the old soldier. Paul clutched ■ tiously as possible, can better be imagined for the future. Suspicion is more eaE.ily 
the stick which seldom left his grasp, j than described. aroused thaji quieted. On further in- 

The moment for action had arrived. In ! “ If it is so, God’s will be done 1” said quiries he had no doubt tliat tlio letter 

.anotlier instant the Mr. Sleeches—father j Madam Everard, ■whose whole thoughts for wliich Silas Sleech had calletl during 
and sou—would have felt its force, had | were centred in her niece, whom she his absence, addressed to his liou.se at 
not a third person, who luul got out of ' and Roger Kyffin with difficulty bore to Hampstead, was from Harry, and that it 
the carriage, stepped forward. He had the liouse. The news soon flew around had wen purposely witliheld, although 
from the first kept Ids eye upon Paul, the place, and Dr. Jessop hearing it at Silas declared, when taxed witli receiving 
4vnd now saw by the movement of his once repaired to Stanmore, where he it, that he had forwarde<l it to Ireland, 
hand that he meditated mischief. found his old friend Roger Kyffin. Altogether there was a fair prospect that 

“ I am an officer of the law, and have For several days Mabel lay almost Un- the rogueries of Mr, Silas Sleech would 
Keen brought to see that the law is conscious, attended carefully by Dr. be brought to liglit. Still, liowever, be 
re.spected,”lie said, stepping up to Paul. Jessop, through whose speedy arrival, in sat at Ids desk, working on with ap- 
“ \ ou had better not use that stick, all human probability, her life had been parently the greatest diligence, and the 
that’.s all. Mr. Sleech lias sworn that he saved. same unmoved countenance a.s usual, 

•expects forcibly to be kept out of this Scarcely had she begun to recover. In tlie meantime Mr. Sleech had taken 
projierty, which is legally his; therefore than Mr. Sleech, armed with further possession of Stanmore for his son, and 
let any one at his peril attempt to inter- authority, arrived at tlie Park. Mr. he and his family were making them- 
fere with his proceedings.” Wallis was in consultation with Madam selves thoroughly at home in their own 

“ He never swore a truer ■»-ord in his Everard. She and her niece must re- fasldon. They were somewhat indigniuit 
life,” exclaimed Paul, clutching his stick, move at the bidding of her brotlier-in- tiiat the neiglihourhood did not imnie- 
“I care for the law, and I respect the law. diately call and pay that respect which 

Jaw, hut I don’t respect such sneaking “ Nothing can be done,” said Mr. their relatives had been accustomed to 
scoundi'els as you and lie,” exclaimed the Walli.s. “ At all events, no attempt receive. It cannot he supposed tliat Mr. 

old soldier, lifting his stick with a savage must be made to prevent his being ad- Wallis, nor even Dr. Jessop, had been 

look. mitted into the house.” With a lieavy silent with regard to the way Mr. Sleech 

Silas sprang down the steps, knocking heart Paul Gauntlett heard the lawyer’s had behaved to his sister-in-law and 
over his father in his descent. decision, tliough even then lie seemed niece, wliile Paul Gauntlett took every 

The constable eyed the old soldier, very doubtful whether he ought to sub- opportunity of describing how he had 
Though his locks were grey, he looked mit to Madam Everard’s orders. defended the house, and how they had 

like no mean antagonist. The man “ I would rathera thousand times have ultimately outmaiiu-uvred him. 

seemed doubtful whether it would be fought it out to the last, and died in the _ 

wi.se to attack him. breach,” lie exclaimed, dashing his stick 

“ I call all here to witness that I have on the floor. “ However, if it must be, ciiai'TER xviii .—os the r.vft. t 

been assaulted in the execution of my it must lie, and it’s not the first time a We must now go back to a solitary raft 
duty by this man, the attendant of the scoundrel has gained the day and got which bore Captain Everard, Harry 

late Colonel Everard,” he said, as he also into the place of an honest man.” 'I'lyon, and JacoVi Tuttle tossing on the 

retreated more slowly down the steps. Paul had abundance of occupation for bosom of the wide Atlantic. The sea, 

“ Do you intend to prevent the rightful the remainder of his stay at Htanniore. after the fomuleriiig of the frigate, had 
owners from taking pn.ssession of this With a countenance in which sorrow, gone down, and several casks had floated, 
their rightful property I ’ he exclaimed, anger, and indignation ■were blended, he which had heen secured by the occupants 
from a safe position at the bottom of assisted in packing up the property be- of the raft. One contained breiul, ano- 
the steps, at tlie top of whioli stood Paul, longing to Madam Everard and her ther meat, and a third, more valuable 
still flo-'.i ishing his stick. niece. This was at once convoyed to still, water. By these means there seemed 
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a prespect thiit tliose on tlie raft mijrht | 
preserve tlieir Jives. Still, as day alter j 
day passed by, and tlieir provisions de- | 
creased, tlie fate froiii which they had | 
at one time expected to escape, again 
appeared to ajipro.ach them. 

Eagerly they strained their eyes, in 
the hcgie of seeing a sail, but the sun 
rose and the sun went down again, 
and stlill they floated all lonely on the ' 
ocean. Tlie la.st drop of w,ater was e.\- | 
wnded, not a particle of food remained. [ 
They knew that a few days might proba- | 
bly end their existence. Han-y Tryon i 
kept up his spirit.s, and endeavoureci to | 
sust,ain those of Captain Everard, who 
felt acutely the loss of his ship. Harry, 
howev'er, had not marie him.self known 
to him, while .Jacob Tuttle always ad¬ 
dressed him liy the name of Ilrown. One 
of their number wins sinking fa.st, another 
poor fellow had lieconie delirious. It \ 
seemed too likely that they would drop ] 
oil' one by one till none remained upon ! 


the raft. Again the weather became j 
threatening. A den.se mist lay over the i 
water. Few of those on the raft expected 
to see another daybreak. At length, 
however, the dawn appeared, but still ! 
the mist surrounded tliem. Suddenly it 
broke, and tho bright sun burst forth 
and shed his rays on tho white canvas of 
a vessel close to them. They shouted 
and waved. Their voices could not have 
been heard, but they were seen. The 
vessel bore down upon them, .and in a 
few minutes they were hoisted safely on 
board. 

The vessel was from tlie iSt. Lawrence, 
homeward bound. They were treated 
with kindne.s.s. The weather was fine. 
For many days they made good progress. 
They were expecting in the course of i 
another day to sight the Irish coast. A 
gale sprung up. They were driven oil 
the coast. Tlie brig was dismasted, and 
lay helpless on the to.s.sing ocean. Just 
when about to get up jury masts, a 


strange sail hove in sight. She wins a. 
French privateer, and the battered ves-sel 
became iier prize. The oliicers of the 
merchantman, witli Captain Everard and 
part of tho English crew, were teken oji 
board the privateer ; hut several men. 
among whom wore Jacob Tuttle and 
Harry, were left on board tlie brig to 
.as.sist the prize-master in navigating her 
into port. Fortunately, however, on her 
voyage the prize was separated from the 

e rivateer, and was recaptured by a 
ritisli man-of-war, to whosedecks Hurry 
and Tuttle, with several other able-bodied 
seamen, were traii-sferred, while the prize 
w.as .sent into Falmouth. 

Harry soon discovered that all ships in 
the British navy were not alike, and he 
and Tuttle often wished themselves on 
ho.ard tlie Brilliant, under the command 
of Captain Everard. 

(To be coiilinued.) 


A TRAMP OVER THE HILLS IN TRINIDAD. 


Bv D.tviD Kf.r, 


T kadition' tells of .a certain English 
tourist wlio, when asked his reasons 
for a sudilen trip to the Holy Land, ex¬ 
plained that he wished to silence any 
rude fellow who might tell him to “go to 
Jericho” by saying that he had oeen 
there already ! .\Iy tramp across the 
rugged north-western corner of Trinidad, 
from Port-of-Spain to ilaraccas Bay, wa-s 
brought about by very similar causes. It 
wii.s useless to tell my local acquaintances 
that 1 had seen, as I thought, all the 
“sigid s” of Trinidad—the glorious view 
from the liill-top once crowned by the 
Fort of St. Ceorge. tho Hindu colony at ^ 
its foot, the celebrated “ Blue Biusiii,” 
with its be.autiful waterfall, the great I 
sugar refiiierv near San Fernando, and 
the grim black desolation of tlie famous 
“Pitch Lake” a little farther along the 
coast. At every turn I was met by the 
recurring question, “H.ave you been to 
Maraccas Bay yet?” and for Haraecas 
Bay I accordingly started early one tine 
Mav morning. 

West Itid iau lioti'ls can hardly be con¬ 
sidered very luxurious, exce]>t by a man 
just arrived from Siam, Sumatra, or the 
South African colonies. Ihit in this 
clonous climate, where one absolutely 
(ivrx out of doors, and wljere the popular 
doHnition of a house is “a possible slielter 
in case of rain/’ accommodation is a 
matter of comjiarative iiulillerenee. One 
soon learns to sk*eji sourully on a mat- 
tn *ss spread over two packing-cases and 
a barrel, to do one's M'ashing in a pie-dish 
nr a cracked soup-tureen, and only to 
^.aupli on linding an athletic centipede 
loing a match against time along your 
•oat-sleeve, or a committee of energetic 
black ants, half an incli long, holding an 
indisfiiation meeting in your l»cd. 

Even whtii judged i>y its own low 
st indard, howev**r, iny inn at Port-of- 1 
Sjnin was not to he comnieiuhsl. It was ' 
u queer, straggling, shaky old wooden t 
han-ack, with a huge ON crgrown diuing- 
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hall, which seemed to have swallowed 
nearly all the bedrooms, and to have 
grown unnaturally large in consequence. 
To venture u)x>n the decaying plank 
gallery that ran around tlie four sides of 
the inner courtyard was like trying a 
doubtful ice-bridge in the Higher Alps, 
and one could hardly go iijistairs after 
dark without hearing an enormous roach 
crunch like an egg at every third or 
fourth step. Little did I dream, as I 
stepped briskly out of the door soon 
after sunri.se, that before that sun had 
set I should be looking h.ack regretfully 
to the desiiised hotel as an unattainable 
haven of rest. 

For the first three or four miles my 
track nil parallel with the railway along 
a Hat dusty road. Hanked by endless 
pl.antatioiis of sugar-canes, between the 
feathery tojis of which I caught an occ.a- 
sioiial glimpse of the distant sea on my 
right, and tlie vast belt of gloomy swamp 
that lay tietween me and it. Now it 
j was amid the rank vegetation and black 
slimy pools of this marshy wilderness, 
barely a week before my arrival, that a 
daring negro h.ad killed a python snake 
seventeen feet long with one blow of his 
heavy club, earning by this exploit more 
money than he had ever seen in his life 
before. 

But just as the mounting snn began to 
make tliis tramp through tho dust rather 
warm work, the hills which rose on my 
left seeiiieil to close me in suddenly as I 
turned off the high road up a narrow 
gully, on either side of wliich great waves 
of wooded mountain surgisl up so high 
as almost to .shut out the sunlight. There 
was the s|)reading orange-tree, with its 
glossy leaf and golden fruit, and the 
poinseltia, bright with vivide.st scarlet, 
and tho great green Hags of the banana, 
and the swonl-like cactus, with its ter¬ 
rible sjiikes, .and the tall, graceful palm- 
royal breaking out at tlie toji into .a great 
gush of green leaves, and the huge purple 


bell of the cacao-tree, swinging drowsily 
upon the warm, dreamy air. 

These, and others too many to n.anie. 
kept me company mile after mile, till all 
at once the ridges that shut me in seemed 
to grow steejier and darker, and to hang 
right overhead, while tho winding gully 
that I h,ad been following endinl a.s sud¬ 
denly as if the earth had swallowed it. 
leaving me face to face with a great wall 
of wooded hillside, so precipitous that it 
seemed wonderful how tho trees rould 
Hiid footing upon it at all. 

Not without much search did I at 
length di.seover, amid the matted under¬ 
growth, a narrow, crooked path, or 
rather stair, worn smooth and slipjiery 
by the constant tread of bare fei’t. But 
this did little to mend matters, for .after 
a long and )«>rilous climb, with more than 
one narrow e.seapc from Hying down 
headforemost into the gulf below, I found 
myself on a slippery ledge hardly os 
broad as a tea-tniy, which si'cmed to- 
wind .all along the front of the clilf. 
Could this really be the road to Marac¬ 
cas I or had 1 lo.st my way—a thing ea.sy 
enougli to do at the be.st of times in a 
West Indian jungle i 

“Is this the way to Maraccas Bay?” 
shouted I to a negro, who, jiasted like a 
postage-stamp on the face of tlie preei- 
lice, was cho])ping aw.ay manfully at the 
lushes with one hand, wliiie clinging to 
a ti-ee with tli(> other. 

“ Yah, yah, sar 1 ” resjwiided the 
coloureii gentleman, showing all his 
splendid white teeth in a bro.ad grin ; 
“ s’pose you get oH' de road Aeir, you boon 
Hnd out!” 

He was undoubtedly riglit. for a single 
false step would have spiked iiic on a 
tree-top two hundred feet Udow. But 
this trial was nearly ended now, A few 
more zigzag.s along this razor-erlge of a 
“road,” and then the tives began to get 
thinner ami thinner, afre.sh breeze stirml 
the hot, steaming air, a <leep, hoomi«(> 
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sound (wliicli I knew at once for the 
thunder of the surf on a level shore), 
broke the ghostly silence, and with a few 
more upward strides there hurst upon me 
a view well worth a far longer journey. 

About a thousand feet below me lay a 
deep oval bay, so completely shut in by 
dark, wooded hills that it seemed to 
have w,andered in among them and never 
found iti.S way back. On either side of it 
the flanking ridges that jutted out into 
the sea ended abruptly in two mighty 
preci])ices of bare black rock, against 
which the great billows of the Atlantic 
were thundering in spouts of glittering 
foam. But in stern contrast to the wav¬ 
ing mass of dark-green foliage all around, 
the whole slope between me and the 
w'ater’s edge was strewn with fallen trees 
charred and blackened by fire, or dis¬ 
membered by the axe. A grim sight they 
were, those maimed and blastecl giants, 
seeming to clutch with their skeleton 
arms at the sides of the terrible descent 
down which they were being hurled, like 
Milton’s rebel angels falling headlong 
from the sky : aud the whole picture, 
seen amid the ghostly shadows of a lonely 
tropical forest, had an indescribably 
weird and unearthly effect. 

A few minutes later I had gained the 
beach, and plunged into the clear bright 
water, which seemed deliciously fresh aud 


I cool after a hot, dusty tramp of so many 
hours. Even the thought of the huge 
sharks that swarm along the shore of 
every West Indian island could not make 
me abridge my refreshing bath ; but the 
sinking sun was a more effectual warning, 
and I unwillingly turned my face home- 
■ward at last. 

But to march all day beneath a tropical 
sun upon a roll and a cup of coffee (which 
had been my only food since the evening 
before), is beyond the power of any man 
—except, perhaps, an Arab or a Central 
Asian (jossack—to achieve with impunity. 
Do what I would, my pace began to 
slacken as I struggled tack over the 
broken ridges whicli I had crossed so 
briskly that morning. Meanwhile the 
sky grew darker and daiker, till, by the 
time I got clear of the hills and came out 
into the open plain beyond, it was already 
so late that I could see I had as little 
chance of reaching the town before my 
hotel closed as of gaining admittance 
when I got there. 

But w'hat was to be donel To take 
up “ my lodging upon the cold, cold 
ground ’’ with the dew falling, and with¬ 
out a blanket, would bo little better 
than certain death. There were, indeed, 
half a dozen negro huts within easy 
reach ; but I knew that all these would 
be erowded to the very doors with their 


^ own lawful occupants, to say nothing of 
I roaches and centipedes, 
i There remained, therefore, only the 
j last refuge of the destitute, viz., the 
I police “ lock-up,” a little shed of strong 
! planking, which now appeared at a turn 
! of th« road. But even here fortune was 
I against me. The corporal of police (an 
j enormous negro, in a well-worn uniform 
; coat), the moment he heard my request, 
I stiffened himself into an extra upright- 
i ness of official dignity, and blocking up 
; the whole doorway with his brawny 
i chest, answered in uncompromising tones, 
i “ Sar ! man come, do sometmg, lock 
! him up—berry good. Man come, no do 
■ noting—what for lock him up 1 ” 

I “Rather hard,” thought I, ‘‘that a man 
: can’t get imprisemed, even when he wishes 
I it himself.” 

But the dusky official softened a little 
j on hearing my story, and at length 
agreed to admit me; and I awoke about 
daybreak next morning almost as fresh 
1 as over, altliough hungry enough to have 
, eaten the bench pn which I had been 
i lying. However, an hour’s march brought 
me back to my hotel, where my landloi-d 
1 (who was just hesitating whether to 
1 organise a search for my corpse or a hunt 
i for my murderer) received me with a 
i warm w'elcome and a still warmer break- 
I fast. 



War axd other Medals. 

The manufacture of medals is carried on at 
lie Uoyal Mint in a department entirely dis- 
inct from tliat devoted to tlie coinage. Tlie 
vork entailed in tiie prc]t.aratiou of war 
nedals is much more complicated than in tho 
aso of money, for wliile a sovereign passe.s 
lirough some ten processes in its manufac- 
nre, a med.alrequirea over forty. The num- 
'cr of medals annually struck is large and 
avveasing. In 1SS4, 10,897 medals and 
6,3d9 bars and clasps were turned out hy 
he department, of winch nnmhcr 0,.T'25 were 
»r tlie army or navy. Be.sidcs tlie war 


medals, the Mint strikes awards for a limited 
numberof societies and institutions. Among 
those are the Board of Tr.ade, the University 
of London, the Royal Society, the Royal 
Botanical Society, ami the series^ of exhihi- 
tions now in progres-s at South Kensington. 
In the Mint museum, in a large apartment in 
which are arranged many iiundrcd curious 
coins and medals, are .several objects worthy 
of Iiots. (tver tlie mantelpiece are the de¬ 
signs hy Mr. E. .1. Boynter, R.A., for the 
Akiiantee medal, 1874, ami the^Best Shot in 
the Army award designed in 1870. Between 
them is a jihotograph taken hy Capt.ain Nares 
in tho I’olar regions in 1870, which was 
co]ued on the reverse of the medal struck in 
oommcmoratioii of that exjiedition. Ajiiong 
tho iai'ce collection here to he found is the 
Arctic expedition medal, 18L8-18.)o, the only 
octagonal medal struck at tho hlint. Here 

al. so'is the medal for chemical reseiirch, 
annually awarded hv the Royal Society, 
foun led' hv Sir II um]direy 1 )avy. This award 
has a curious liistory. Sir Humi>hrey had 
on one occasion .a ipiantity of silver plate left 
liiiii, Avhicli ho scut to tho Mint to bo molted 
down, and with the jiroceeds he founded the 
present medal. Had the jilate Ixien sold 
intact it would luavo fetched a iiiueh larger, 
sum. A very rcmarkahlo coin i.s to he seen 
in the centre case, Ijeing a silver crown datetl 
1663, .and containing the petition of Simon 
the engraver in inscription round the edge. 
Simon had been designer to the Mint during 
the Coiumouwealth, and, as may he iiu.artned, I 

w. as not very much in favour with Charle.s 
II,, who dismis.sed him. The engraver there- i 
upon struck this coin, which was never is.sucd, 
aud is now extremely rare, and .added _hi.s 
praver in this curious manner. The jietition, 
whi'ch is in English, i.i jicrfectly legible, and 
the coin a very good impression. Most curious 

I of the contents of the museum is. however, 

j tho Jellalaliad medal of IS 12, which had been 

I cut out of a piece of soli.l silver hy a priv.ato 
soldier. The jiossessor of the original medal 
lost his treasure, aud, fearing punishment if | 
ho declared his loss, obtained a piece of sil ver | 
and cut out a replica of tho medal. I he | 
work is exceedingly well done, and doubtle.ss j 


cscaiied detection a long time. On tlie 
forgery being found out it was returned to 
the Mint, and was retained in tho iiimieum 
as a curiosity. 


Pigeon Post. 

A CORRESPONDENT writing a short time 
ago expressed an opinion that the accounts of 
tlie Pigeon Post given in Mr. Millington’s “A 
Great Mistake ” were exaggerated. Perhai« 
the following record may not only' set our cor¬ 
respondent right, but may also he of interest 
to our otlier readers. 

Tho correspondent of the “ Daily News ” 
writing from Paris under date January 11th, 
1871, said; “The pigeon wliich arrived on 
Sunday brought in an immense mass of 
matter. It has taken nearly two days to 
decipher all its messages. It brought in 
despatches for the Government which, when 
printed, tilled three or four columns of the 
newspapers ; and in addition it had been the 
bearer of no less than fifleen ihomand 
messages for private individuals. Never had 
a pigeon entered into a town bringing glad 
tidings to more people than tho one which 
arrived on Sunday.” 


A Bov’s Morning Hvmn bv Lord 
Tennyson. 

In all the rooms at tho temporary Gordon 
Homo at Fort Wallington there are boards 
hung up on which aro pasted a niorning and 
an evening hymn written or edited by Lou 
Tennyson for tho Ixiys to learn and sing. 
The morning hymn is as follows : 

Thy servants pray, 0 hear iis. Lord, 

Be Thou our shield, ho Thou onr sv.ord. 

Be Thou our guard .against all rin. 

From foes without, from foes within. 

G make us loving brothers .all, 

I’orgctling self at duty s call. 

Blo.ss Thou the guardians of our land, 

Aud keep our dear ouos in Thy hand. 







^SUMMER TIME 

Br ROBEUT RlCHARI>bON, B A. 

Ok, the joy of livinj; 

When the days are long, 
And tlie woods are ringing 
With the blackbird’s song. 



And the sounds uproarious 
From the playing lields ; 
Hark, the music glorious 
Cricket ever yields ! 


Down the shining river, 
By the willowy shores, 
Listen to the silver 
Chiming of the oars. 
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MISS MOLLY MICK MAC. 

By Ascott K. Hope, 

Av.th.vrnJ Ahhim'c Joke," The Telltale," cte,<tc. 
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£ 'a ^ ^9 nickname was ^^iss 

H i f Molly for everyday 

I nse» filled out on 

8 ^1 special occasions 

with a further con¬ 
traction of his real 
name, which in full 
ran thus—Malcolm ^Michael Maegregor, 
nothing less. 

A most unfortunate name it was for 
the like of him, and, to make things 
worse, liis friends had the indiscretion to 
send this little spindle-shanked High¬ 
lander to our English school gorgeously 
arrayed in the red and black draught¬ 
board tartan of his clan. 

Now, to live up to the garb of old 
Gaul and the name of Maegregor, one 
should have something fierce, clashing, 
and generally Rob-Hoyish about one, 
whereas we soon found out liow this 
fancy costume disguised an unusually 
timid and shrinking youngster, whom we 
pecked at all tlie more for coming 
amongst us in such magpie’s feathers, 
while to our Saxon prejuclicos that kilt 
of his suggested nothing so much as a 
petticoat. 

Miss Molly from the very first day M^as 
judged a muff by the severe tribunal of 
schoolboy opinion ; and though he soon 
got rid of kilt and sporan, his new trou¬ 
sers did not bring him any more manli¬ 
ness. He was the sort of boy who never 
can take his own part, and finds few to 
take it for him, allowing himself to be 
bullied by smaller fellows,and proving the 
ready butt of all his companions for the 
awkwardness and nervousnesswhicli they 
Iiave been more easily able to get over. 
Natural timidity had a gocxl deal to do 
with it in his case; but delicate health 
was partly to blame, no doubt. 

I understand that Maegregor had been ■ 
brought home from India hardly like to j 
live, to l>e coddled up by two maiden | 
aunts, who would seldom let him out of i 
their sight, always distressed by the fear ! 
of }jis getting his feet wet, or overheating, I 
or undereating himself, or something. So : 
he came to school softer and shier than i 
most girls are at las a lielpiess victim * 


CHAPTER L 

I for boys of coarser fibre. He blushed 
I when lie was spoken to by a master ; he 
I trembled when he was scolded, he cned 
I when he was punished; and a hard word 
from anybody would at all times be 
enougli to make him turn tail or hang liis 
I head like a poppy in the wind. Miss Molly, 
for all his swash-buckling, fire-eating 
ancestry, was a coward as well as a 
weakling. 

Tlie worst of tliis sin in a schoolboy is 
that he gets so little chance of effectually 
repenting it. We are all more or less j 
cowaitls till we learn by experience to 
take the right measure of dangers, or, 
which may also be the case, unless we 
are too stupid to perceive tlie seriousness 
of them. Health and strength are great 
helps to courage, and so is the conscious¬ 
ness of its being expected of us. Let a 
boy be once set down as a muff, and it is 
hard for his drooping spirit to raise its 
hea<l among those only too quick to mock 
the first sign of failure. 

Miss Molly, then, found liis proper 
place, as the saying is — kick^ out 
of the way whenever he ventured 
to mingle in the outskirts of some 
boisterous game, and lauglied at unmerci¬ 
fully for the weaknesses which no one 
encouraged him to overcome. It is not 
every nature on which ridicule acts as a 
wholesome stimulus. This boy had just 
spirit enough to be sensitive. How he 
hated that opprobrious nickname of his 
we well knew, and had all the more 
zest in stinging him with it, like thought¬ 
lessly cruel urchins that we were 1 Lut 
by-aud-by, when he grew into his teens, 
our toO'Soft schoolfellow began to make 
great efforts towards hardening himself 
to be more like other boys. It was with 
no good will of his own that lie remained 
a coward ; and he had now sense enough 
to see he would never be anything else 
without trying, I tliink I was one of 
the earliest to observe this change in 
him, which struck me first one August 
spent by his people and mine at the same 
seaside place. 

There happenwl to be about half a 
dozen of our schoolfellows here for the 
liolidays, including no less a personage 
than Jones, the cock of our form, the 
best cricketer of his age in the school, 
hist such a hero as boys delight to 
honour. We were always boating or 
bathing together, or finding sometliing 
to do on the rocks, the sands, the hills ; 
we formed a sort of club, with Jones for 
president, and our time went by with a 
ceaseless round of amusements in wliicli 
only poor Maegregor had small enougli 
part. I 

“ Go and sit out of the sun with your | 
aunts,” the great Jones would scorniully 
.say to him, thougli .sometimes again he 
tolerated his company for the sake of 
making fun of him, as when he persuaded 
Jliss Molly to mount a donxey, and 
pricked it up beliind, and this fiery un¬ 
tamed steed flew along the siinds, and 
tlie unskilful rider in vain held on by 
mane and saddle and tail, and finally 
came sprawline off amici our boisterous I 
jCCi*. j 


A clay or two after this discomfiture lie 
took courage te appear among us again, 
as we were batliing. Hitherto Miss Molly 
had been in the way of bathing from’ a 
machine, under care of his nurse, as we 
slanderously affected to believe; but 
now it seemed he was bent on learning to 
sw’im. With evident misgivings he liad 
taken heai*t to wade out rather deeper 
tlian the ■waist, when Jones came 
stealthily behind, threw him off' lii.s feet, 
and ducked his head under the waves for 
the fun of poor ilacgrcgor’s dismay. 

“ Oil, don’t 1 ” he screamed, struggling, 
spluttering, and sw’allowing the salt 
w'ater in ludicrous confusion. Having at 
length managed to w’riggle out of his 
tormentor’s liands, he ffed to sliore, from 
wliich no persuasion could again tempt 
him to join our aquatic gambols. He 
caught up liis clothes in aheap, and fl<*d 
along the .sands as scared as if a troop of 
ravenous lobsters were at his heels. 
Jones didn’t know wliat an extraordinary 
dread this boy had of the w'ater, nor how 
heroic an act for him it was to venture so 
far into it under peril of our rude wag¬ 
geries. 

After that Miss ^lolly did not offer to 
bathe near us again, keeping out of our 
way more than ever to escape tlie un¬ 
merciful scorn wliich w'e bestowed upon 
his babyishness. Every forenoon I hap¬ 
pened to notice that he w’cnt on along tlie 
shore liy himstdf alw'ays at the same 
hour, 'fheii one day as I w'as lying all 
alone under a bush tw'o or three miles 
away upon the cliffs, and reading over 
my holiday task, or trying to read, as 
well as one could for the gnats and the 
heat, who but Maegregor came picking 
his steps along the rough beach lielow ! 
He did not see me, and I disposed myself 
to watch from my bush, cunous to know 
what might bring him here so regularly. 
If it were bathing he wanted, surely the 
sands would be a safer place than this 
rocky and broken bit of shore, all covered 
at ebli tide wdth .stagnant pools and beds 
of slippery tangle. Perhajis he was 
collecting anemones and such like. 

But no ! he must be bent on a dip, for 
he stopped and drew out a towel, laying 
it beside a hollow among the rocks, w'liieli 
the tide had left half full of water and 
.seaweed. He looke<l round like a guilty 
thing to make sure that no eye was u])oii 
him before stripping off his clothes, as he 
believed, in the strictest privacy. Then, 
when I expected to see liim gently let 
himself slip dow’n into Ids bath, he stof>d 
for some little time hesitating on tlie 
edge, till suddenly, as if by a strong 
effort of will, he flung forward, head ox er 
heels, Hopping and sprawling into tlie 
water, the most primitive idea of a dive. 

“Go it, Mick Mac!” laughed I to 
myself, and w’hen with a great pulling 
and blowing he rose on liis feet again, I 
observed that the water came up almost 
to Ids mouth, and wondered at Miss 
Molly’s enterprise. Ho scrambled out to 
repeat the same performance from a 
point some foot or two higher up ; and 
though he looked long before he leapt, at 
lengSi came the mighty splash or him 
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tumbling all in a heap as before. Once 
more he went at it, this time with a run 
from the top of the rock. Twice, thrice, 
he stopped snort as if baulked by nervous¬ 
ness, but the next time he verily screwed 
up his couriige for the jump, coming 
down with a smack that must have made 
him tingle tinely. After thus startling 
all the sea-gulls and periwinkles within 
earshot of him, ho relaxed from hi.s 
strenuous gymnastics, allowing himself 
to dabble and paddle at case in the shal¬ 
lower end of the pool. 

I looked on with lazy amusement, at 
first with surprise, but soon I had an 
inkling how it was. Miss Molly must be I 

a ractising to get over his hydrophobia. 

[y first impulse was to keep this capital 
joke for the other fellows. On consiclora- 
tion, however, I thought better of it, for 
I was a little ashamed of having helped 
so often to tease him, when he took it all 
so meekly. You see, I know what it was 
to be not always over bold myself, .and 
now it occurred to me that if 1 wished .a 
chance to do as I would bo done by, 1 
should rather give this muff a helping 
hand in his laudable ambition. So I got 
up from my concealment, scrambled 
down a pathway on the face of the dill', 
and came over the rocks to where I 
found Macgregor still disporting him¬ 
self. 

Ho looked quite put out at being thus 
taken in such an act, expecting nothing 
from me but to be madi? tun of. At once 
he began to wade for his clothes, like a 
snail c.anght out of its shell. 

“ Wait a bit,” s.aid I. “ Don’t dress yet, 

I want some fellow to bathe with.” 

The fact w.as, I had just been bathing, 
but it made no matter, for in that hot 
August we were in and out of the water 
all rlay, and our usual costume was such 
as did not take long to throw off. I was 
soon down in the pool beside Miss Molly, 
and when he found that I did not mean 
to play any trick on him ho seemed 
rather glad of my company, and shyly 
askerl me if I would mind tc.aching him 
how to swim. In this little b.a.sin, then, 

I g.ave him his tirst lesson, holding up his 
head above the water while he struggled 
and kicked out with the desperate awk¬ 
wardness of .a beginner. I did not con- 
fe.ss that 1 had spied upon his clumsy 
attempts at diving, but I showed him 
how one could take a header without 
coming down legs and arms all in a 
muddie, n.shedi<r; and I m.ade him lloat 
on his biick, supported by my arm, and 
gave him other useful hints and helps; 


and, in short, Macgregor never had such 
a bathe before in his life, and for once 
was quite proud of his perfonnances, for 
I had taken care artfully to di'aw him on 
a bit at every ineffective stroke, .so that 
he appeared to be making progress by 
his own exertions, and was cheated ac¬ 
cordingly into encouragement. 

He was so much pleased with himself, 
and so flattered by my friendly advances, 
that on our way back he grew quite con¬ 
fidential. He told me why he came to 
b.athe at this jrlaca. Having discovered 
the pool to be just within his depth, he 
had made a resolution to jump into it 
three times every day, till he could do so 
without feeling the least afraid. It had 
been hard woA at tirst, be confessed, to 
bring himself to the scratch, but now he 
was beginning to understand that the 
water would not hurt him, even though 
he did go under it head and ears for a few 
seconds or .so. 1 encouraged him to per¬ 
severe in these dispositions, and thus we 
parted with a promise to have another 
bathe together before long. 

“ But,” said he, timidly, “you won’t tell 
any of the fellows, will you, that I am 
learning to swim 1 They only laugh at 
me, and then I can’t .get on at all.” 

“ All right,” I laughed back ; “ I'll not 
say a word about it till you can swim 
like a duck and dive like a .stone.” 

I gave Macgregor several other private 
lessons in swimming, though such a slow 
and awkward pupil did he prove that I | 
soon grew impatient of the task, myself 
being one of those boys who take to this 
art almost by nature, whereas some fol¬ 
lows find it a long business learning to 
u.se their limbs in the water. But in 
time he came to be able to strike out a 
little for himself; and if he did not im¬ 
prove it was for no want of practice. 
With or without me he visited his pool 
daily ; I believe he even went bathing 
on the sands by moonlight when he 
thought nobody could see him, for he 
was as sensitive as ever to our jeei’ing 
contemiit of his clumsiness. Then a very 
trivial incident deprived him of my 
services ns in.structor. 

One day we were coming back from 
the pool, when we met .Jones and the 
rest, who did not conceal their surprise 
at seeing us together. 

“ Hallo ! ” said .Jones, in his blunt way, 

“ have you nothing better to do than tak- , 
ing up with the mufi's of the school! ” 1 

Poor Miss Molly said not a word, but 
slunk off alone, leaving me in this j 
superior society, to which I thought | 


necessary to apologise for having such a 
companion. 

“I could not find any of you—and I 
met him," which was not quite the truth, 
and I ought to have been ashamed of 
myself for saying so. But in such 
cowardly respect do we hold the opinion 
of others, that my shame was for being 
supposed capable of kindness to a fellow 
like JIaegregor. 

After tliat I fear I rather fought shy 
of him. You see, privileged to associate 
with Jones and the aristocracy of our 
little world, I did not care to compromise 
my character by condes^nding too much 
to one of Miss Molly’s caste, unle.ss on 
the sly. Nor did he attempt to thrust 
his companionship on me. He was toq 
well used to snubbing not to be humbly 
grateful for any crumbs of notice which 
I might now and then bestow ujion him, 
while I, for my part, thought myself a 
very tine generous fellow if ever I treated 
him to anything better than tho cold 
shoulder. 

Yet he made .so much of this qualified 
friendship of mine that one night his 
aunts were good enough to ask mo to 
tea. A pair of stiff, dry, old-fashioned 
s|)insters they were, speaking with a 
stiong Highland accent, and evidently 
not at home in entertaining schoolboys 
of any country ; but their provision of 
cake and jam was undeniably excellent; 
and in return 1 laid myself out to be as 
agreeable as I could. It astonished me 
to find that they took their nephew for a 
mo.st gallant and high-spirited type of 
youth, approving the due pride with 
which, as they put it, he held aloof from 
the common run of schoolboys. 

“ They do not seem to me to l>e a nice 
class of boys at your school.” said tlie 
elder aunt, holding up her head like a 
true Macgregor. 

'• We are not at all sure if it is a good 
school for the army,” added the other. 

“ The army?” I could not help sUiiping 
out with, in a tone of interrogation. 

“ Of course. Malcolm is to l>e a sol¬ 
dier, as his father and his gramlfalher 
were before him.” 

Malcolm did not know which way to 
look, nor I either. He well understood 
what 1 must think of his fitness for 
soldiering. I dropped the subject as 
became a civil guest. But henceforth 
there was anotlier secret laitween me 
and my soft schoolfellow. 1 could guess 
his uns])oken dre.od of my letting out to 
the aunts that he w.us called J/iss JIul/y. 

{Tv be coutinucii.) 


SOME COLLEGE SPOETS IN CANADA. 


I T is Iianlly to Ik? wondered at that the life 
of the Red ninn ha.'* a kiini of fji.'^ciiia- 
lion for “l*ale*faced ” youths iiiCanaihi: and 
that in tl»e short s]mn;' vacations of Windsor 
I'nivei'sity (Nova Scotia), ])artie8 of under- 
"raduatt\s are to lx* found “ aainpin;^ out” 
for short periods in tlie vir;:in tore’*t.s whic h 
frin;'e iho lovelv lakes so frequently to be 
mot witli intho Maritime Provinces. 

\Vh<M*ver lias l>een fortunate enoiiyh to 
make one in such parties, will proKibly lx; 
ro idy to confess that he has never liL-sted of 
any cartlily pleasure more wmplo nrul un- 
ul!iivi*d. 'I’lic ^^lidinjr of (he canoes, tho 
n\vayiir.» <»f the naildles. tlie re-siuons fra- 
o-r.uico i»f tho wocmIs, the '■ense of entire lilx'rty 
■m contrtd, ami securiiy from iiilrilsioii, 
U) Mudents, iu the heyday of youiU, 


! ^lerfectly cnchantinti. These lakes in the 
forest often extend, like links in a chain, 

. from fifteen to twenty miles, each having; its 
I Piiccial beauty ; and ho who knows how to 
I tlirow a fly is jirctly sure to fill his basket 
I with fine .silvery trout at the “ narrows ” or 1 
! j)oinU of confluence. 

j The plan is for each party of three or four j 
[ stndcnf.s {as the ca.se may lie) to send a nc;rn> 

“ jryi’” (or collc;ze servant) to (he lakes, in 
' advance, with the chief i>art of the ;;mh, 
^uns, nn<l fishin" tackle. After a lively 
walk of .some three or four miles thr(ni;;h the j 
I wcMxls lilt* first “run ” orstreauilet is reached, 1 
i and the canoes, which fiave licen ]»rcvionsiy j 
! cn^ra^red from the .Miemiur ln«iians cncanijK) I 
in the Tieiyhbouiliood, soon dart auay uiitler 
j tlie piiunt unas of their ea;^er oeeujiauLs. 


Unman habitations are loft joyfully behind, 
and when, alter hard padillinj;, the first lake 
is reached, the iie;;rocs, who act a« 
eook.s, eauijj-builders, and lM>ttle*wtshers, 
are landed on ditlereut side.s iA the lake to 
make all ready for the evenin; 4 \s repii.'^t. 

“ 1’ompcy‘s ” axe ia soon heani jroin.: 
merrily on the one side, and “ Cato’s” i»ij t!:c 
otlier ; and when a few fi.sh have l»ecii eaj*- 
tured at “ Hunters' Narrows.” the can«K'> 
j'lhle towards the opposite shores to tin 1 
eomfortablo conical wiywams made of 
well coveR‘<l and Hoored with branches of the 
sjmico-fir, wliirh hrealhe a warm wolt'ome in 
tiic cvenin;:'s li,jht, niul emit oilours wbj -h 
tt'll of fried moose-steak, elohnny-eakc'* tma-le 
of Indian Jiital and niola*v'>e-*h anii 

jjufc tic rCfiUinncTf buckwlieut |>an* 
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cakes. The “ebony brethren” have been ' 
eq^nal to the occasion, ami their ivory jjlcanis I 
iu the brijiht light of the tire, over which is j 
snspemlcJ the steaming kettle in the middle I 
of tne camp. On the floor, ui)nn divers layers 
of slender brandies of the lir, are carefully 
disposed the mgs and greatcoats whicli are 
to do duty as blankets, and a college bearth- 
rup carefully disposed before the door 
eflectually shuts out the draught. 

The meal is a hearty one, and many tradi¬ 
tions of heroic deeds of old stmleiits when 
encamped on the lakes, of moose slain, and of 
prodigioii-s trout brought safe to land, are 
retailed by the “gyps” to an interested 
audience in either cainii. How intense is the 
silence without "*sub tcgminc fagi" I The 
bosom of the lake too is as clear as a mirror, 
and betrays each Mandering star, Nvliilst it 
reflects the outline of each iimbrageons pine- 
tree on it.s margin. Night after night tiiis 
stillness Avill continue, broken only by tlie 
luelaucholy hoot of some hoary om I, or tlie 
distant crash of the hull mwo.se as he seeks 
the tender shiiots of the maple, or calls Ids 
mate in the deep rece.sses of the forc-st. 

It is time to strctcli tlie weary liinhs upon 
the strewn couch of lir. But Avhat are our 
iieM'ly-lledged foresters about, as they silently 
launcli their bark canoe, an<l, with cautioiw 
paildle, steal across “Blind Lake” towards 
the shadowed grove wliich forms the chosen 
camping ground of tlieir friends in the other 
arty ? This is a nocturnal raid (suggested 
y “The Dcerslayer” or “Last of the M*?hi- 
cans ”) and long ago agreed uixm by tlieattack- 
in" parly in the college rooms. 

Brown holds the canoe at rest under the 
ehaiiow of the bank, aiul Jones (avIio plays tlie 
role of the Pathfinder), witli Ilohinson close 
lieliind, advances stealthily towanls the foe. 
The nisilc of a brancli or the breaking of a 
twig might defeat tlieir de.sign, but tliey 
duck their heads so >varily, and trea<l so 
noi.selessly witli tlieir moccasins, purcliased 
from tJie Micmacs, that their approach is 
wholly unperceived. One glance tells them 
tliat all is riglit (“ Teinpus erat quo prima 
quie.9 mortalibus ;egri» serpit! ”); dear old 


' Hazen, Pickman, and Butler are fast iu the 
I artiw of Morpheus, and the snore of Cato, 

; whose woolly pate seems to l>o in rather 
! dangerous proximity to yet ghnving embers, 
rises high above the na.sal chorus of his 
masters. Best of all, the paddles, rods, tea¬ 
kettle, and one or two pairs of ti.shing boots, 
are either without the camp, or Mithin easy 
reach of a skilful hand. The booty is hastily 
secured, the patl>, though not whliout difli- 
culty, silently retracetl, and again tlie canoe 
skims quietly over the bosom of the lake, 
and Pompey of the dark skin, •with an ill- 
.su])prcssod chuckle, assists in (lepo«iting tlie 
spoils in a den.se thicket in the rear or the 
camp. Our heroes now rejilenish the lire, 
and have a hearty laugh over their successful 
raid before they wrap themselves iu their 
rugs and aliandon themselves to dreaius of the 
days of ITncas and Cliingachook. 

The fun and confusion in the morning on 
the opposite side can be hotter imagined 
than (lescrihed. Hazen, M'ho had promised 
liimself an early cast of the fly, timls his rod 
and bait gone, and their canoe stripped of 
its means of propulsion ! Butler, "who in¬ 
tended to climb an adjacent hill and see the 
ascending sun tip the ma])Ie.s M'ith a golden 
glory, tinds that Ins “Wellingtons” have 
vanished, and concludes that he has more 
respect for Ins toes than poetry. Pickman 
I)e4it8 the bush in vain for tlie only sliot-helt 
lielonging to the party. And Cato grins 
with cliagrin ■when he discovers “ Dat de 
rogues have prigged de kettle, and dare is 
nuflin left to boil de water in for de students’ 
breakfast! ” Of course the \ictims have a 
shrewd suspicion as to the wliereabouts of 
their aggressors, but how they came to 
slumber so soundly in the 'Nvoods they cannot 
understand. They determine to lire a signal 
of distress (for the gnns and powder have 
been left them), but this jiroduces no re- 
sp(»nso from (he opposite shore, and they can 
catch no glimpse of the foe. Presently 
Hazen and Pickman carry Butler (the shoe¬ 
less) to the lake-side, and Cato is left at the 
camp to get up the liost breakfast that lie can. 

The climax of the fun is reached when 


r 


T he next group of spiders contains t>vo very 
familiar species, one the common Hon.'^e 
Spider (Tegrnan'a domestica), and the other 
the singularly interesting Water Spider 
(Arggrouetra aqiuttka). The latter of tlie.se, 
although rather local, may generally be 
obtained by li.sliing in weedy ponds, and, if 
a specimen or two he taken home with a 
plentiful sujiply of water-weed, their ways 
and (ioings may be watched at leisure. 

This spider owes its diving ixiMcrs, if we 
may bo call them, almost entirely to the long 
hairs winch clothe its body, for these en¬ 
tangle, so to speak, a considerable supply of 
air, and enable their owner to breathe com¬ 
fortably ■'vliilo beneath the surface. But the 
spiiler i.s not content -Nvitli this, for the air 
M'hich it has brought down wdth it quickly 
Ixjcomea exhausted, and it Is tluis incessantly 
oliliged to return to the Burface in order to 
seek a further supply. It Bets to Mork, there- 
r-fore, and constructs an air-tight silken cell, 
Avhich it places mouth doM'nwards, and nflixes 
to the stem or leaves of some submerged 
pkint. The hnilding opcrati<ma complete<l, 
it goes ofl' to the surface, aud <lescends again 
witli a supply of fresli air. This it carefully 
discliarge.B into its newly-made dwelling, and 
then sets oft' in quest of more, rejicating the 
piXK^esH until the coll is tillcil witli air and all 
the water expelled, iu tkU curious little 


OUR BRITISH SPIDERS. 

Bv Theodore Wood, f.e.s. 

TART III. 

j Iiabitation the eggs are laid and hatched, and 
' the young spiders brought up until they are 
I able to look after themselves, 
j Tlie Labyrinth Spider {Agelena labgrin- 
i tkica) also l>elongs to the same group, and is 
! generally plentitul whore hearii and furze 
abound. This species constructs a peculiar 
I .sheet-like web, communicating with a short 
tube, wliich serves as a lurking-place from 
j which to watch for victims. 

I The w'eh of the garden spider, already 
j alluded to, is, as we all know, of a far more 
' open texture, consi.sting merely of a single 
: thread wound sjiirally u|K)n a numlier of 
* rjuiiating lines. The spiral thread alone is 
! glutinous, and the entire net, notwitlistand- 
' ing its size, occupies scarcely an hour in con- 
1 struction. 

I Not to weary the reader wtli descriptions 
of less familiar species, wo will pa^s to the 
I Go8.samer Spiders, as they are culleil, which 
are so often to he found floating through the 
air on >varm .summer evenings. 

[ Many people imagine that these form a 
5 distinct class of spiders, but such is by no 
; means the case, for the young of many species 
j take to flight at times, often, no doubt, witii- 
' out any intention of so doing. Tlie process 
' is generally as follows. A small spider, trail¬ 
ing its Bafetv-lino liehind it, is suddenly 
I caught by a slight gust of wiud, or, perhaps, 
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Brown and his Uvo wicked accomplices,. 
M'ho have been roused by the renerts of tlie- 
fiiearms, see the canoe of their chums hojie- 
le.ssly floundering alxiut “Blind Lake,” 
Hazen vainly attempting to propel her ■witli 
the fag-end of a broken deal ; Ibckman, at 
the opposite end of the craft, making a 
bending Ixiugh do duty aa a paddle; and 
Captain Butler in the centre, encouraging 
his crew with the assurance that “h* knows 
they shall iicver get there ! ” After half au 
hour’s “circular’ navigation of this kind, it 
is no marvel that good temper is beginning 
to fail a little, when the three midnight 
assailants start to their feet, run down to 
the bank, and launch tlieir canoe to the 
rescue! 

Then, in the bright vernal morning, when 
the lake looks like “one burnished sheet of 
living gold,” goes up such a merry peal of 
laughter as makes the wild woods ring and 
the kingfisher dart away, a i>cal (ho 
echoes of which will pass from cavern to 
cavern, and shore to shore, and never die out 
till six hearts have ceased to heat, and 
memory has lost its power to recall the happy 
scenes and companionsliips of youth ! Can 
it be a matter of surprise that, after a few 
days of such innocent enjoyment, the stu¬ 
dents, as the walls of their Alma Mater rise 
grev before them, almost regain civilisation 
■witli a sigh ; and that the pages? of Longinus, 
and Tacitus, and Aristotle somewhat loso 
their charm? Of courge, wiiere a man is bent 
on reading, all this comes right in time. 
Still, I doubt whether any one of my fellow- 
students at Windsor, N.S., wiio played the 
Indian at Panliuke Lakes, ever became so 
prosaic as to shake oft* altogether the fas¬ 
cination of the scene, and not sometimes to 
say to himself, amid the shock of life, and 
in the smoky city, as life’s free moruing; 
jmsBed before the eye of memory, 

“ And PanhiUte's glades are fresh and fair 
And with Joy that ia almnat pain 
My thoughts go back to wauder there, 

And amidst the scenes of the days that were 
I find my lost youth again !' 


by the heated air ascending from the ground. 
As it ia carried from its j^erch its line runs 
out behind it, and bo, like a hoy’s kite, it is- 
w'afted aloft, travelling for some little^ dis¬ 
tance, i^erhaps, liefore it descends again to- 
mother earth, and ahvays carrying its silken 
thread heliiud it. This ciLstom it is whicli 
tills the air with spiders’ “webs” upon a 
w'arm Rummer’s evening, and with almost 
iD\isible lines bridges over gulfs wliich the 
spider could otherwise never have crossed. 

Althouoh much yet remains to lie said 
on tlio subject of our British spiders, niy 
allotted space is exhausted, and dread of 
incurring our editor’s wrath warns me to 
bring these remarks to a conclusion. But I 
have, I hope, said suflicient to show tliat 
spiders are not the dull and uninteresting 
creatures which we are so apt to consider 
them, and that in tlie study of their ways 
and liabits w’e have an unfailing source of 
interest and amu.sement aw’^aiting us when¬ 
ever •we choose to turn to it. And I may 
.safely say that none who avail themselves, 
of their oiqwrtunities in this respect wull ever- 
feel that their time and trouble in so doing; 
are thrown away. 

(THE END.) 
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ARCHERY AS A PASTIME. 

Bv THE Author of “Golf,” “Handball,” etc. 

PART III. 




I N Scotland arcliery has continued without j 
a break, the Roval Company of Archer» I 
^oing back to 167(3 at leoMt. ByKingGeorceiv. I 
the archers were appointed King’s Bo<ly 1 
Guard for Scotland, and their chiet was pre- } 
sented witli a gold stick, by virtue of which 
lie ranks after Gold Stick in Waiting at all 
ceremonials. In 1715 they, curiously enough, 
^lecided on having a tartan uniform, and the 
tartan they chose is that now worn by the 
Black Watch. The costume was abandoned 
in 1829 for one made of green cloth, and 
now all the archery clubs have green cloth as 
their unifonn. With the Engduli clulw, as 
we have seen, a hundred vards is f lie extreme 
range ; with the Scotch clube such distances 
as 180,260, and 220 yards are occasionally 
«lmt over, though with jioor results. 

We have given the “ round ” uanally shot; 
we may as well now give the points on whicli 
tlie champion’s gold medal is granted. For 
gentlemen these are 10 in numl»er—2 for the 
.gros.s score, 2 for the gross hits, 1 for the 
l»est score at 100 yards, 1 for the liest hit at 
100 yards, 1 for the l.»est sc^ire at 80 yards, 

1 for the l)est liit at that distance, 1 for the 
liest score at (30 yards, and 1 for the l^est hit 
at that distance. The ladies have their 
<‘haiiipionHhip |Kjints on the same principle, 
blit as they have no 100 yards sho<jluig, lliey 
rei'kon 8 in all instead of 10. 

'rUe best shot that ever lived, at any rate in 
tins century, was Mr. Horace Ford, who won 
tlie gold medal no less than eleven linieH. 
ills uigliesi score, the higliest score on record 
uaiiietl by this W. G. (.race of the arcliery 
ground, was in 1857, when on the “ Ibmhle 
York Round ” he secured 2-45 liits, value 1,2.'>1. 
He is the only archer that has as yet ex- 
'(•ceiled the 1,000, having besides this 1.2;")I 
tliree other scores, 1,076, 1,074, and 1,037, to 
luH credit. Ne.xt to Sir. Ford, but at a long 
interval, comes Major Hawkins Fisher, who 
was champion in 1884 with 941, and in 1871 
with 917. The present champion, Mr. <’. E. 
Ncsliam, won the medal last year with 917, 
his highest as yet. Mr. Horace Ford’s 1.251 
was lii.s highc-st score for the (-'lianipionship ; 
in November, 1851, on the York Round of 288 
sliots, it is reported that he made 262 hits, 
valuing out to 1,414 ! 

The arclier htis his “averages” like the 
cricketer. IVvliajis a few words on the 18S.> 
erfonnances luav l>e welcome. Taking the 


of the present championess, Mrs. Piers F. 
I^gh, 7^3, her highest being 864, the licst on 
record. As showing how sluKiting has im¬ 
proved of late years, it may be mentioned 
that in 1851 bliss Villiers won the cliaiu- 


enriosities of ladies' shooting last year wiia 
Miss Bertha MantcH’s peifonnance at the 
Crystal Palace meeting, w hen with one arrow 
she took three prii:es — the best gold of the 
meeting, the l»est gold of the handicap, and 
the best gold at the last end. The best 
average of tlie year gained by the gentlemen 
was Mr. C. E. Nesliam’s 882, Major Fisher 
coming next with 868, Mr. Perry Keene 
taking third place with 727. Tlu^se statistics 
shew what can be done with the Ikiw and 
arrow ; and now it is time to say a few worda 
on how to shoot. 

The first tiling to be done is to see that the 
string is in the right place. Hold the bow 
upright with the string towards you, and if 
tlie strinjj cuts tlie centre of the bow all ia 
well. Ir not you must shift the strin'r till U 
is in this position; and then, not till then, 
sliould you “ nock the arrow’.” 

Hold tlie bow liorizontally. Take the 
arrow by the middle, and pass it under tlie 
string and over tlie bow’ till the head reaches 
two or three inches ]>ast the left hand. 
Hold it there with tlie forefinger w hile you 
slip the right hand dowm to the nock. Turn 
the arrow till you get the cock feather upj^r- 
inost, and then pass it down to the nocking 
jioint on the string. 

The sketch show’s the attitude while the 
aim Is taken. The body should lie at right 
angles w’ith the target w’ith the face looking 
over the left shoulder, the heels about six 
inches apart, the feet fiat and firm on the 


The Queen as an Archer. 


t pionship with 504, the first time the 500 had 
I liccn exceeded ; now only’ scores over 700 are 
ladies tint, we tiudtbat the highest was that | thought wortiiy of uieution. Among the 


ground, the knees straight, and the weight 
supiKirted by liotli legs. In draw ing the bow 
hold it in the left hand with the wrist 
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put a finj^r on eact side of tiie 
arrow and use your thumb to keep it in 
place, and then draw, bringing the arrow 
almost up to the ear as the string and the 
bow are drawn apart. 

Always nock in the same place ; always 
have the arrow over the string to start witli; 
always draw slowly and evenly; and never 
draw more than tlie length of the arrow. In 
Mr. Horace Ford’s hook on archoiy'—tlie liest 
of its kind—there are a few remarks on how 
not to do it. “ One,” he says, “ I have seen 
took first a deliberate aim at his own toe, 
then an equally careful ono at the sky al>ove 
his head, and Hnally at his mark; it is per- 
hajm needless to add that he seldom or never 
hit it. Another was wont to go through the 
niwt extraordinary gyrations with both arms, 
moving them alx>ut somewhat like the sails 
of a windmill during the wliole process of 
drawing, until the very moment of the 
arrow’s departure—where to, until dropped, 
neither he himself nor any of the lookers-on 
ha<l the remotest chance of divining. Several 
make a sort of see-saw of the bow and arrow, 
drawing the latter backwards and forwards 


for the last few inches, till the ill-treated ' 
weapons are at last allowed to sejiarate.” 

Instead of doing this draw .“teadily np to i 
three-quarters of the length of the arrow, and 
aim wniJe you are drawing the remaining 
quarter. Turn your elhow up a tride, and 
^ant the bow a little to the right so that 
the handle and your knuckles form a groove 
in which the arrow can slide. J^ook along 
the whele length of the arrow Avitli lioth eye.s 
and “dwdl ” for aim until the sight concen¬ 
trates itself oil the target’s centre. Allow 
for windage and elevation, and “quit’’the 
.string smootlily without any jerk. If your 
1 muscles quiver your shot will proliahly bo 
I wasted. Kohl the left lianti steady till the 
arrow touches the ground or entem llie target 
—tliat is if you can ; hut at least do not 
I “ follow the string,” fop the slightest move 
j till the arrow is clear of the bow will change 
its direction. 

These hints hold gpod for game sLoeting a«5 
well as for target shooting. In Aiuerioa; 
good sport is harl with l>ow8 and arrows, and ! 
as a novelty we have given in our Ulustra- 1 
tions the killing arrow' as there used. As a 


contrast we give on tlie previous page a por¬ 
trait of her Majesty taken some years ag<> 
when practising in tVindsor Park. 



(THE END.) 
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Tt is indeed strange how the eye can bo 
<.'heatcd. (Fig. 2.) 

Here are four parallel straight lines. Croas 
them with a few strokes at half a right angle, 
nn<l the lines apjKjar to converge. Kulo a 
whole |)ago in this way, an<l every line on 
it will seem endowed with life and bend and 
writhe as if bewitched. (Fig. 3.) 

Draw two lines parallel to eiich other and 
feather out the cross lines from each for five 
or six inches, and yon will seem to have 
■drawn a pair of bows. (Fig. 4.) 


Here is another form of delusion wliere tho 
space seems to diftbr in shape owing to tho 
way the lines cross it. The squares are caeli 
half an inch in the side, and yet one seems 
much higher tlian the other. (Fig. o.) 

Here are two sq^uares of exactly the same 
size, and yet the dark one seems to be mucli 
smaller than it.s fellow. We often see letters 
designed in two or three colours so as to give 
effect, and looking mere cripjdea owing to lliis 
curious proi>erty l^ing forgotten. (Fig. G.) 

These letters are the same size throughout, 


and yet tho unshaded parts seem to liaro 
swollen. 

Finally, here is an apparent distortion pro¬ 
duced by the meeting of lines at an anule 
which is* not without its efle.ct in inerca.'ang 
tlie unintelligihility of Euclid to the ordinary 
mind. It is not without the greatest dilticnlfc*; 
that we can bnng our eyes t<) Ixdiove that the 
line u is really straight. It secins as though 
the lower half liad Iven Khiiled at least an 
eighth of an incli out of its place. (Fig. 7.) 

(THE END.) 
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By Professor Hoffmann, 

Author 0 / ** Ufodem ifagic,'* '‘Drawing-room AmusenicnU,'’ etc., ttc. 
XXVIL—THE FLYING RINGS AND VANISHING BRAN. 


T he apparatus necessary for this very | 
effective feat consists of the bran-glass, ) 
<lescribetl in my last paper, and a pistol, witli ] 
funncl-sliaped tube, but slightly different ' 
from the form described at page 526. The tube 
in titis instance (see Fig. 40) is only two inches 



Fig. 40. 


in diameter at its larger end, and within this 
larger end fits a tin cup («), with a projecting 
rim all round. TliU cup is japanned black, 
AS w also the interior of the pistol tube. It 
should fit easily, but not so loosely as to 
drop out of its own accord. The j)erforiner 
brings forward the pistol, alrea(ly loa<led 
with powder, the bran-glasa empty, and a 
small uox of loose bran, wherein is concealed 
the bran slmiKJ. He tells the company that 
ho Is about to give them a proof ol his skill 
as a marksman, and asks the loan of two 
or three rings, coins, or other small article.s, 
to serve as bullets. In proof of “no decep¬ 
tion," be Asks the lenders t/) drop them 
directly into the mouth of the pistol, which ho 
holds Uu that jmrpose as .shown in the figure. 
In order, however, that they niav suefain no 
injury, he, with tlie tenderness characteristie 
of conjurers when dealing with otlier j>ef^])le’H 
pro]>erty, tliru.st.s a piece of soft paper into the 
muzzle, AS far as the bottom of the cup, and 
invites the lenders to drop the articles into 
tlii.s, (The real motive of using the ])aper i,s 
to prevent tho audience discovering the pre¬ 
sence of the cup.) Two or three articles 
having been collected, the |»orfonner turn.s 
over the edges of thepa{»er, and m.'ikt's-beUcve 
to ram dowm all with hi.s wand. This done, 
he places one hand, as if carelessly, over tlie 
tiuz;iicof the pistol, and jutlms ofl’ tho cuj) 
an<l irs contents (the prnjocting edge giving a 
cajdtal grip for tiiU purpose), lays down the 
]*istol on Ins table, and calls the attention of 
*hc audience to the empty lunn-ghus-s and the 
A of bran. He fills the glass with bran 


from the Ixix as described Tn our last pajier, 
in 80 doing leaving tlie enp in the Imx, and | 
transferring the piece of pajier with it.s 
contents into the bran-shape, which he iu j 
due course loads into the glAss, and jdaces ' 
the latter, apparently filled with bran, in full 
view’ on the table. His next proceeding is to ! 
borrow a handkerchief, which he throws over 
the glass, in order, as he explains, that the 
glas.s may not l»e broken when the article.s 
strike it. lietiring to the farthest <Ustance 
available, be fires at the glass; then removing 
tho handkerchief, with the shaixj within it, 
tho paper is seen to have arrived in the glass, 
and being opened, is found to contain the 
borrowed articles. 

If the performer does not possess the special 
pistol-tube with the cup, the ordinary large¬ 
sized pistol'tulie AS descrilied at page 526 
may be used, but in this case the jierformer 
must collect the articles in a piece of paper 
held in the hand, and, after they have been 
duly wTap|>ed up, “ ring" the pajier contain¬ 
ing them lor another of similar appearance, 
which latter is placed (and remains) in tho 
pistol. 

Where, as 8onietime.s h.appcns, the firing of 
a pistol is objected to, the performer may 
place the dummy paper in the drawer-box, 
or any otlier piece of apparatus which be 
may possess, mlnpted for causing a magical 
disappearance, and cause tlie articles to 
“pass" into the bran-glass by tho touch of 
the magic wand. 

FINAL COUXSELS. 

With this last item I bring my series of 
explanations to a close. If the student Iias 
diligently followed and put in practice the | 
instructions I have given him, he will have 
amide material for the arrangement of three 
or four di.‘<tinct programmes, bnt if he is wise 
he will stick (at any rate at the outset) to 
one only, selecting those tricks for which lie 
happens to have the greatest facilities, and i 
in which he finds himself most successful. 
The great distinction Ijctween the amateur 
and the professional conjurer is that the latter 
only attempts to perfonu a small numl>er of 
tricks, and by dint of constant practice per¬ 
forms thorn well, while the amateur aspires 
to exhibit a great many, and con.sequently 
performs them liadly. In the early days of a 
I>erforiner his great ambition i.s to lie con¬ 
stantly attempting something ; but cx- 
rience soon teaclie.s that tlii-s doesn't pivv. 
ic 9uj)eriority, in jjoint of eAse and fini.4), 
of the profe.ssional over tho amateur does not 
rest, as a rule, in any superior talent on the 
part of the former, tint on the fact that he 
has (lone the .same thing over and over 
again until it has liecome second nature to 
him, ami is therefore done, comparatively 
speaking, without efibrt. Contrast y<mr own 
cruile iicrformance with lliat of a finished 
“ professor." It is quite probable that he, in 


his early experience, made the ver>’ same 
blunder whicn you mmie yesterday, but he 
has worked tlic same trick Imiidreds of tiiuca 
since, and has long ago correctetl the faulu 
of his early performance. The amateur i.s 
aceustoiiied to look U[K»n a professional «on- 
jurer os not only know ing the secret of every 
trick on the stage (whieli in itself is goinp a 
good deal lieyoud tlie mark), but as l»eing 
able to perform tliem all at ]dea.sure, which 
the greatest conjurer that ever lived could 
not do. Tlic majority of conjurerH stick to, 
at most, three complete programmes, and 
many would bo puzzie<l to give a.s much as 
this without sjiccml preparation. As a rule 
they w’ork one iirogrammc only, with a sjiare 
triclc or two for insertion by way of variation. 

' The amateur, young or old, will do w’ell to 
follow their example. Not only w ill his per¬ 
formance greatly gain thereby, but his ]>ocket 
likewise. Crede cxjicrto, 1 my.self have a 
large collection of valuable apparatus, the 
greater part of which I have never used at 
all, and jfrobabhj nercr shall jwc. Buy the 

j liest apparatus you can get, but increase your 

1 oolleetion by only one trick at a time, aad 
master that one thoroughly liefore proceeding 
to another. 

I Seconilly, aiway.s make the mor<t of a trick.^ 
After you have mastered ilio mechanicalf 
jMU'tion, turn your attention to the dmniatic 
element, and make it as fjf'irtk'e as you 
iHiHsibly can. Frame your “imtter" care¬ 
fully, 80 as to give a plausible reason for 
everything you do, and having settled (and 
written out) what you mean to say, study it 
until you can deliver it without the Hliglit«»t 
etl'ort, I do not mean to .say that you are 
Iwund to adhere, word for word, to your te:et, 
but the more nearly you <lo so, at any rate 
at the outset, the en.sier your task will lie. 
On the other hand, you must carefully avoid 
the apiiearanco of rei>eating by rote, but the 
1>etter your lesson is known, the more easy' 
and lluent should l»e your delivery of it. 

Practise all manual operatioii.s l>efore a 
looking-glass, which will often give j’ou a 
valnablo hint how not to make some given 
movement. And not only ptytefisr^ but 
rthcarsc. You vrartisr a given sleight, or 
])ortion of a trick, and tills may <h>ne by 
yourself, at (nhl moments, but l*eioro yon 
can regard yourself as ready to exliibit, each 
trick, and your programme as a whole, mii.st 
l>c duly trhearsedy which is a diirerenl matter. 
Kehcarsal iiiqilies an audience, though it 
only your home circle or a single odative. 
At your first rehearsals, the friend w lio,a.*rj< 
a.s your assistant may play tlie ]>Art «f 
audience also, but when you feel that you 
are fairly ready’ to Is'gin. a rehearsal «»r 
two Ix’forc a few genuiue sjs.H'tators %YLn Us 
found of the greate.«t possible Mtlno. He. 
hcarsal will show a lot of weak places in 
your armour, ami will enable you, if you 
are wise, to rejiair them liuforc vou venture* 
upou a real “show," Aliovc all, let ail tlio 




conditions of yonr rohcarsals be identical 
•with those of the actual performance. If 
your performance Is to he given in a dress- 
coat, you cannot rehean^e it eHectually in a 
monkey-jacket. If sundry ingredients are 
to be "mixed together to form a pudding, 
there must be no Tnaked>elieve. The in¬ 
gredients must Ije duly produced and duly 
mixed. If lighted candles are to be on the 
taUe at your performance, do not leave tliem 
unligliteil at tlie rehearsal. The mention of 
candles, by the way, enables me to point the 
moral of iny observations by an illustration. 
In the trick of the flying glass of Nvater, 
described on page .')57, a handkcrcliief is used, 
in the centre of which is a wire ring. Now, 
if you hold the handkerchief extended in 
front of a light, the ring will be seen through 
the cloth, and your trick will be spoilt. If 
you rehearse with candles duly lighted, and 
venture in front of them wdth the handker¬ 
chief, some friendly critic will quickly call 
attention to yonr mistake. But if the 
candles arc not liglited the ring is not seen. 
You take up a wrong positifm, but no one 
•calls your attention to it, and you remain in 
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a fool’s paradise, believing all tol>e right, and 
when you come to perform with your candles 
lighted, your secret is exposed and you are 
covered with shame and contumely. Similar 
examples miglit bo multiplied almost ud 
infinituin. Ergo^ let your rehearsals re¬ 
present, even to the smallest detail, the con¬ 
ditions of the actual performance. 

When the eventful evening comes, make 
your arrangements carefully and delilje- 
rately. Have the whole of the rer^uirenients 
for each trick ranged in due order “behind 
the scenes,” and, to ensure that nothing be 
forgotten, have sncJi requirements carefully 
wTittcn down beforehand against each item 
of the programme. When the lime arrives to 
begin, a<lvance boldly, %vand in hand. Do net 
allow younself to feel nervous, and do not 
hurry. Give the audience time to see that 
a given object is at A l)efore vou “pass” 
it to B, and, when it reaches B, take care that 
everybody takes personal note of its arrival. 
If you make a mistake, aa you undoubtedly 
will now and then, do not lose your presence 
of mind, but get out of it as well as you can, 
and if you can bring tlie trick to some sort of 



■ conclusion, one half the audience will not 
I know that there has been a fiasco at .all. 
Hope for better luck next time, and proceed 
with undimiuished confidence to your next 
trick. If the worst come.s to the worst, do 
not, as a youtliful conjurer of my acquaint¬ 
ance once did, go out and weep on the stairs. , 
It is true he was a very youthful conjurer, ^ 
and, if I rememl)er rigid, he was kb^sed all 
round by the ladies to console liim for his 
misfortunes, but I cannot recommend his 
example for general ndojdion. 

Lastly, profit by your failures. If a break¬ 
down occurs, make up your mind that that 
particular break-(lo^>'ii shall never occur 
again, .and provide again.st it accordingly. 
Your next j>crformanco will probably give you 
something else to correct; correct it, and try 
again, and by the time you have given half a 
dozen performances—always I'epeating 
snmc trifhs —the gre.a(er part of your diffi¬ 
culties will have disapj^cared, and the jilaudits 
of your friend.s will encourage you to believe 
that you have at last become a really respect¬ 
able 

YorxG Wizard. 


THE HUMBER TRAINING SHIP, SOUTHAMPTON. 


I T does not frequently occur that the cap¬ 
tain-superintendent of a training ship 
■was a midsh^man and licntcnant on the 
•same ship when in active service. So it is, 
however, with Captain Broad, r.n., the 
<!apfain-superinten<lent of the Southampton. 
He joined her at the Cape of Good Hope as 
midshipman, and after two years’ service 
became lieutenant in her. It must have 
been like coming home to join his old .ship, 
•a.s he did sbx years ago, to command her in 
her altered circumstances and work. 

The Industrial School ship Southampton 
is a 50-gun frigate, about seventy yeaiw old, 
■with no more warlike armament aboard than 
what is required for drill. This consists of 
two six-pounder Nelson’s guns and some small 
.arms. During summer she is moored in the 
Humber, and in the winter she is docked in 
St. Andrew’s Dock, an arrangement not only 
wise but necessary, when the rapidity of the 
Humber tide, steamboat traffic, and the 
general safety of the boys are considered. 

She has on hoard about 250 boys, who are 
i^ent there under the Industrial Schools Act 
•of 1866, principally on account of tlie want 
•of proper guardianship and having no visible 
means of subsistence. No boy who h.aa been 
-convicted or sent to prison can be admitted. 
Tlie work, therefore, of the ship is more pre¬ 
ventive than remedial. They come not 
younger than eleven and leave at sixteen 
years of age. 

A vi.Hit to tlie Southampton will at once 
convince the visitor that it Is a centre of in¬ 
fluence which it Ls impossible to estimate. 
Though an ohl ship witli «})j;K;r deck much 
worn, suggesting a fear for tlie bare feet that, 
in summer scutter about upon it, it is as 
<?Iean as the proverbial “new pin.” Every¬ 
thing ia sliip-shape. Here, evidently, is the 
home of a perfect discipline. It is evidently 
not a disci])line whose inspiration is fear of 
jnini.shment. The bright f.aces of tlie boys, 
tlie quick willingbood to obey an order, and 
the compawtive absence of punishment, 
^<])e.ak volumes that tlie problem of discipline 
an<l kindness is fairly solved here. Tho.se 
wlio know the ship best testify that this is 
the case in no onlinary degree. The dls- 


I cipline is just such as one might expect to be 
I maintained by a Royal Navy officer; tlie 
i kindness which ia everywhere manifested ia 
j such as one would expect from a Christian 
gentleman. All the hoys are, of course, not 
angels dressed in training-ship uniform, but 
there are very few bad boys. 

They arc for the most part very intelligent, 
and as sharp as most boys in like circum¬ 
stances. The answer given by one of the 
boys of a kindred institution to the question 
of a clerical visitor in the course of a Scrip¬ 
ture lesson, “ What is an evil spirit?” 
dirty dctil^ sir” was suggested to the waiter 
when, a lossoa being taught on “the impor¬ 
tunate widow’,” the question based on the 
word “ importunate ” wjw asked, “ What did 
the w’oman want? ” “ A husband, sir ! ” was 
the prompt answer of one of the Southamp¬ 
ton hopefuls. Apart from an occasional face¬ 
tious reply, by the conconsu-s of the religious 
visitors to the ship the intelligence of the 
boy.s in Scriptur.al and general subjects 
sjieaks very highly for their training. The 
school, under the poop, is a capital room, 
and the schoolmaster, Mr. Bushby, a most 
painstaking and intelligent officer. The 
Government Inspector’s reports speak well 
for the quality of the teaching. 

The readers of the Boy’s Own Paper 
would perliaps like to know something of the 
regular life on board such a ship. "Well, it 
must be understood that it is not an easy 
and luxurious life, but it is one eminently 
fitted, by a discriminating discipline, sound 
diet, a judicious mingling of work and play, 
to prepare them for a useful and honourable 
life aftenvards. 

At 6.30 a.m. the bugle disturbs their slum¬ 
ber, and at once, without any wooing of a 
“ little more sleep and a little more slum¬ 
ber,” up they get and dress, five minutes 
being allowed for private prayer; at 6.50 
they have their breakfast on the main deck, 
consisting of cotlee and bread or biscuit 
(butter Is not thought good for boys); at 7.30 
“ clean decks ” becomes tlie order of the day, 
and at 8 o’clock they have to turn tlieir 
attention t© their own pemonal cloanliness. 
After prayers and muster to show up their 


polished faces and clean hands tliey file off, 
one watch to school and the other to nautical 
training. At 12 o’clock tliey dine, and al¬ 
though every boy who reads this -would not 
like to make a dinner of suet puddings, meat 
dumplings, salt pork, coffee, and bread and 
cheese, yet they have all they want; and, like 
the three Hebrew children wholooked lietter on. 
vegetable diet than those who were indulged 
by luxurious living, the Southampton boys’ 
looks and condition si>cak well for their diet. 
After an honr or more for play they begin 
work again till supper at 5 o’clock. Night 
school at C o’clock and bed at 8 o’clock close 
a day which no one could call a lazy day. 

During the winter they have very happy 
evenings. Friends from the shore—and all 
are willing to contribute to the pleasure of 
the Southampton boys—give entertaiurments 
and concerts, and are ahvays rewarded by the 
beaming faces, the appreciative listening and 
tlie ringing cheers of the amUence. On Sunday 
mornings and afternoons they have service 
conducted by Clrristian ministers of different 
denominations in the tow-n. Everything 
seems designed to send forth the boys with 
the fear of God in their hearts, and with 
such pleasant memories of tlieir sliip-homo 
that they will feel they can ever count ujion 
tlie officers as their friends. And so indeed 
it is. The writer has seen letters from most 
parts of the "world to the captain and other 
officers of the ship from old boys breathing 
the kindest and most ample appreciation of 
their work on their behalf. All connection 
with the hoys is not lost on their leasing the 
ship. Some on the expiration of their term 
enter the Navy, although this number is 
small on account of the stringent regula¬ 
tions ; more enter the Royal Naval Kc-sen c, 
between seventeen and twenty a year; still 
more join tlie lisbing smacks, there lieing, 
alxnit 300 old bo 5’8 employed in them, some 
of them skippers and chief hands. The solu¬ 
tion of the problem of the boys’ future is 
seriously impeded and hindered by the con¬ 
sent of the parents being required. Other¬ 
wise a very proper regulation, it becomes in 
the case of unworthy parents an uiiliajq'y 
- hindrance to the best interests of the boys. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A VERY CHEAP GRATH, 

B. F. writM to 118 from Woolwich In the nnm- 
her of the B. O. P. for [>eccmber 19th in an article on 
'Graphs and Graph Making,' in the course of which 
it la remarke<l ‘ that the great disadvantage lies in its 
expcMe.' Then there are directions given also for 
making one at a total cost of about Ss. But three 
shillings are often an object for those who might be 
desirous of making a useful graph. I therefore 
thought it might prove interesting and useful to some 
of your readers to know how I made a very good one 
at a cost of about elevenpence. I made my 'graph' te 
save priating, and can take off fifty plain copies, one 
of whic h I enclose for your inspection. I am an inva¬ 
lid, and do crochet work, and find my graph very use¬ 
ful indeed In writlog my circulars. 1 have had it 
about nine months, and have used it considerably, but 
It Is ns good as ever. 

“I purchased at an oilihep eight onocesof glyce¬ 
rine at a penny an ounce; two onces of Russian glue, 
also at a pennv an ounce; and at a chemist's 1 bought a 
pennyworth of carbolic acid. Having broken the glue 
in small pieces I put It in a Jar, adding a little water, 
just snffleieni to allow the glue to melt thoroughly, 
and put it on the hot hob. When it had completely 
melted I added the whole of the glycerine and six 
drops of the carbolic acid, stirring thoroughly all the 
time. I let it remain by the side of the fire until It 
had dissolved (for the cold glycerine- hardened the 

S lue somewhat), and then poured it into a shallow tin 
ish, when in about an hour it was ready for use. 1 
find Judson's violet dye is the best to write with, which 
can be purchased at the stores for fourpence-haifpenny 
a Iwttle." 

(We regret to Icam that since this letter reached ns 
the writer has died. He had been a great sufferer for 
four years snd a half owing to an accident, yet had 
bravely sought to help his widowed mother. ] 


YOUNG STUDENTS AND TOBACCO. 

&tr. Henry King-Parks writes to us from Sandy- 
mount. Dabltn " The late Dr. Dio Lewis has atat^ 
somewhere that as a result of a series of observations 
made by him among the students in an American col¬ 
lege with which he was connected, he discovered that 
the boys addicted to the use of tobacco were not so far 
advanced In knowledge as the non-smokers, the former 
being almost invaiiibly at the foot of their respective 
classes. This statement is possessed of VC 17 great 
importance to studMits as affecting iheir future pros¬ 
pects, for, if the doctqr be correct, smoking may prove 
the UDOonseious means of retarding their advance¬ 
ment In life. No boy, I would hope, wishes to be a 
dunce: bat if Dr. Lewis's inferences can be relied 
upon, very few rewards of merit will fall to the share 
of the young patroos of the pipe. The subject, at all 
events, deserves oensideration, and a few remarks 
upon, the effects of tobacco may not, therefore, be out 
of plsre in a paper devoted to the interests of boys. 

“ As regards my personal opinion, 1 do not believe 
that smoking will be of advantage to the student; on 
the contrary, my own experience conflmas the accu¬ 
racy of Dr, Lewis's observations. When I was study¬ 
ing for the Bar I found clgar-smoklng to Interfere 
with the succesaial prosecution of niy studies ; it was 
no mere fancy, but a stem reality wItJi which I had to 
cope. Eortunately I abandoned the habit In time, 
ottierwise I fear I would have stood a poor chance of 
passing the preliminary examination. A good memory 
Is essential to a law, or any other claM of student, but 
mine became so clouded that the dates learnt at 
night 1 could not remember the following morning. 1 
attribute the failure of memory entirely to the pemi- 
dons inflnence of tobacco, becanse after I discon¬ 
tinued the practice I did not experience the slightest 
diCDculty in that^ respect. 1 know that my case Is not 
an exceptional one, and if for no other reason than 
the one I have named, the use of tobacco must be con¬ 
demn^ as a serious drawlwck to the pursuit of those 
studies in wliich the exercise of the mental faculties 
is involvecL ** 

" But there are many other strong reasons why 
nnoking should not be indulged in by young students. 
In youth the nerves are peculiarly sensitive, and one 
of the well-known tendencies of tobaceo is to nnduly 
excite them, thereby making Juveniles irritable and 
disinclined for brain-work. According to Dr Bmnton, 
the heart la the organ chiefly affected by this narcotic, 
and he prescribes complete abstinence Mierefrom as 
the only cure. Whatever valid arguments adults may 
they have In support of the practice, jnveniler 
have none. Nature is not to be trifled with ; the im¬ 
mutable laws of health will resist interference with 
the due {performance of the varions functions of the 
heart, liver, brain, stomach, and other organs of the 
body. All these will be deranged by the use of tolwcco 
—palpitations, biliousDcss, defective memory, and 
impaired digestion will, sooner or later, follow as a 
matter of course. 

" Surely the recognised 111 effects of tobacco should 
be sufficient of themselves to deter those to whom 
theee friendly words of counsel are adJreste*! from 
calling the enemy * a friend ;' but unhappily there is. 
if possible, a still graver objection to be urge«l against 
its use. Between smoking and drinking there is a 
cliwe connection. The ciuestion, therefore, that each 
buy biis to decide for minsell is not merely. Will I 
give up smoking In order to lesseu the chances of 
defeat r but rallicr. Will I continno the habit and run 
the fearful risk of ruining my constitution, and be- 
I unng a vlftim of Its Iwin-Vrother—tho demon 


Drink T I pray yon to answer the latter question in 
the negative—a decided, not-to-be-mistaken NO !” 

The writer adds: "I heartily congratulate vou on 
the well-deserved success of your truly excellent Journal 
-the B. 0. P.” 



(Eomsp0n'b£nc£. 



Yes. Mr. T. B. Reed 
is busy on another 
lengthy school story 
tor us. R All the 
back special Summer 
and Clirlstmas num¬ 
bers are out of print. 
If you wish to secure 
a copy of the present 
Summer number you 
should obtain it at once from your bookseUen 


LotjilIST (Annapolis Royat)«—We are quite aware of 
the practice. Hiere Is nothing peculiarly American 
In it. Host of the large schools here have their 
amateur magoxiues, and sume of them have had 
them before even there was an America. We have 
lately received school journals from South Africa 
and from New Zealand, and have acknowledged the 
receipt of them in this column. In Australia, t4)o, 
there are school magazines; and in India the Anglo- 
IndisD youth suffer very much from the same com- 
pUlnt. The complaint is a sign of health, and we 
consider your symptoms cheeri^. Your paper does 
Its editor credit. 


H. T. H. (New Brunswick.)—!. Dumb-bells should not 
exceed a couple of pounds in weight. 2. The articles 
on Indian Clubs were in tlic fourth voIuim. S. To 
teoTper a steel spring mix a little cow-dung in clean 
water—spring-water would, we suppose, be best— 
then make your spring warm-red and dip it into it. 
Dry the spring, and tie to it a piece of wire so as to 
hold it. Dip it in clean tallow or oil, and put it on 
the Are till all the grease is burnt off, and then 
swing it round and reund ae fast as you can until it 
Is cold. 


W. B. (Yorkshire.)—If the brass Is of zinc and copper 
try a piece of 1>orax ; if it is of tin and copper try a 
little soila and potash. The beat way of iineUing 
brass Is to melt the copper in a plumbago crucible, 
and add to It the dry cold zinc when the fluid is 
almost coaled to solidifying point. The surface of 
the hot metal should l>e covered with fine charcoal 
or borax to prevent loss of the zinc by evaporation. 


W. M. Jojms.—1. The wire Is platinum. 2. You conld 
get such a Leclauch6 cell for five shillings. Write 
for catalogue to Dale and Co., Little Britain, E.C. 
8. In your isense of the term It is. 


T. A. J. S.—In I860 the proportion of receipts from 
the four kinds of railway paMcnners was—first class, 
27 04; second class.U'Sfl; third class. 84 06: seasons, 
2-39. In 1883 the proportions had changeii to—first 
class, 13'.W; second class, 12*PU; third class, G6'60 : 
seasons. 6*79. In other words, the flrit class were 
half as many, the second class a third as many, the 
third dais three times as many, and the seasons 
throe times as many. There is therefore no doubt 
as to tlie ''tendency.'* 


II. B. n —The mitred abbots of England were those ef 
Abingdon. Bt. Albans, Bardsey, Battle. Bury St. 
Kiimunds Can tcrbufy.Colchester,Cpoy land. Evesham, 
OlBStoobuiy. Gloucester. St HimeVs llttlme, Hyde, 
Malmesbury, Peterborough, Ramsey, Reading, Selby, 
Shrewsbury, Tavistock. Thnmey, Westminster, 
Wlnchoombe, and York. Of these Olastonhiiry was 
the chief till 11£4, when .\drUii it. trave the prece¬ 
dency to St. Albans, with Westunuster os second. 
Adrian iV. was a St. Allmans nmu. 


U:qulsiu 3 OLAsauRS3is. — There is no institotian 
glvlDg charitable aid to inventors. You will havi* 
to do what others have done—find a capitalist, and 
possibly lose ail credit for your own work. 

CONISBORoroR. — 1. You might obtain the higber- 
priced English stamps from J. N. Palmer, 281, Strand, 
w.o. Nassau Is the capital of the Bahamas. 

S. S. H.—The Molready envelope was co^ed fmm tbs 
Turin postal paper bsned in 1818. The adbesivw 
stamp was Invented by Mr. James Chalmers, of Dnn- 
dee, in 1834. The ides of the iiilsnd penny poeS 
was published by Samuel Roberts, of Conway, is 
1830. like stamp perforating wm invented by Mr. 
Archer. Sir Rowland Hill was a great organlsar; bs 
was not an inventor. 

C. M. J.—1. There is little to choose between tbe bets 
made by the best makers You may oecasiooallj 
get a bad bat, or you may use it badly. It U Impoe- 
sible to be sure that tbe wood will not ersek, Etat 
you should communicate with the Srm from wbosa 
you bought it. At you do not spell the name 
perly it is possible you have bought some chesp imi¬ 
tation. 2. See eur articles on “ Oot-of-th^ Way 
Pets.** 3. When It is made we can tell yon, bat »o4 
before. 

Fiithpul Bkadkr.— 1. The best exercises for yon are 
walking and swimming. 2. What do you nieso by a 
ship f Do you mean aldps of the line, or irooclaiis. 
or sloops, or torpedo boats ? Of first-class ships we 
have very few. 

InquistTOR SoLLicmrs.—Write a slmnar letter te the 
Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, Beibnal 
Green Museum, E. 

£. H. P.—1. There Is a shire oak at the Junction et 
the three counties of Yorkslilre, Nottinglismablre. 
and Derbyshire. Its branches cover 707 square 
yards. 1 There are some very old yews at Kingly 
Bottom, near Chichester, which are said to bs at 
least UOO years old; but there Is a yew si Tiabaiy 
which is thirty feet in girth, and ta a s s e r ted to be 
1,370 years old. S. There are trees now in exirteose 
at Fountains Abbey under which the foonder of the 
abbey first drew up hla plana. 

H. 11. Hat.—I t yot will look under the head of Kan¬ 
garoos yon will And a description of the waUaby 
you mention. Ik Isa well-knowu anUasl. There are 
aeveral in the Zoological Gardens. 

J. PRAT.—The best maps are the Ordnance maps, bat 
they cost more than yon say. You esaoot g«i a 
good niap for nothing. If you want an approx t m st s 
map on a small scale apply at tbe bookstsU. Oea- 
siderlug the work there Is in an exact mam oar 
wander has always Keen that they are prodac^ an 
cheaply, which is evidently quite the opposite view 
to the one you take. 

0. C. U.—The best fifty miles tricrsl^d on a road was 
done by J. M. Inglls on 23th Jnly. 188&, to Ihrm. 
85mixi 45sec.; the best hundred miles was dome by 
H. j. Webb on September 2Ttb, 1884, In 7hts. Bfiialn 
Ihe greatest distance In twenty-fnor hoars was 
ridden by J. H. Adams last September, 23U xaflss- 
liiefour hundred mites from London to-litUnbazwh 
were ridden in Sdays Ghra. by W. K. HnUno !■ 
.September, 1884 ; sua the distance from Laiui's Bbal 
to John O’Crost's was ridden in 6days IfhM. 
by T. R. Marriott last September. 

Ei'RRKA —1. For coarse hair use TsseRae poasde 
3. We know of no book on "tbe cuUlvatioa of lbs 
finger-nails.*' There are several on small alkg- 
meuts. S. The " Great ilikUks" bem to the 
numbtx of the new volume, that for the first week to 
October. 

J. BONNKT.—The parts and numbers are pnblishad tt 
the same price as those that are cureut. hat shew 
coDDOt be forwarded unless the money is first rr 
ceived by Mr. Tam, 56, Paternoster Row, to 
spplicstion slMuld be mads. We do not UDdertakc 
binding for our readers. If you wont your nombezs 
bound you must employ s local binder, to wlu» wr 
will on hla application supply a cover. 

JoCRRT (Port Elizabeth).—1. A canoe wonld coet yew 
; but it would have to 1>e specUlIy built for y*' ■. 
as your measurements are quite ont of the eosBiwes 
It would require a man of very tubstontia] fignw t* 

f saddle such a craft. Von should get "Boat Badw- 
ng for Amateurs,** price five shillings, froa QC, 
170, Strand ; or, better still, DIxsn Kemp's ** Ystot 
and Boat Sailing." price twenty-five shlUings, fis m 
the "Field" office, strand. 2. We do not awswir 
horse queries You would find tbe informatton to 
some such bof)k as .Stonehenge’s '* BriUak Kwtal 
Sports," price one guinea, published by Wanss as3 
Co., Buford Street, Stroud. 

8. G. D.—1. llie bs«t plan wonld bs to paint a lod* 
scape, or some design, on the drumhead. It we-'ld 
not affect the soand. 2. A skin would cost absai 
five shiliiiigt. Apply for price of dnimksads to 
Rndall, (^rte, and Cs., Berners Street, w. 

ENOIMRRRS —To be an officer of Enrlnsevs yna me** 
pass the entraiuw exsmlnatioa to the Royal Mi-'iU'' 
Academy at Woolwich, and you most pass ^ 
among the Ant few on the list. The esdets wbe 
pass beet go into tbe Entiineers, whilo the rest s# 
into the Artillery. To enter the rank and file of 11 
^yal Engineers you most be of ssene trade, 
enlist. 

Cons.—T he pane that is nnfrostsd has been in • , ' 
way under shelter. 

O. n. D—Read our articles on " Athletic TTmlatoc * ^ 
the second vuluma 
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■was wrapiJed in a blood-stained handker¬ 
chief. 

“Only a cut,"’ answered the Yankee 
boy disdainfully, as if such a trifle as the 
cutting open of the whole back of his 
hand were not worth mentioning. “ I 
only wish poor Uncle Edward hiul got 
off as slick as / have. You remember 
that awful sore he h;vd on his leg, as big 
as a silver dollar? Well, in helping the 
folks ashore he fetcherl it just the worst 
kind of lick against the boat’s side, and 
bust it right orxm again ; and it must 
have hurt a^^•fuUy, for I saw him pinch 
up his lips as if he’d ha’ bit ’em oft'.’* 

*’ Poor father ! ” .said his cousin ; “ it's 
a wonder how he can look after us all so, 
and think of everything, when he must 
be half mad with pain all the time. I 
sav, how about that thing that we were 
all to sign, saying it wasn't father's 
fault?” 

“/Ul right,” answered iSteve ; “I spoke 
to the major and Mr. Keir about it as we 
came up, and they’re going to fix it as 
soon os they’ve changed their clothes. 
By-the-way, t/ou’d better go and get on 
some dry tilings too; / have.” 

Steve h.id, indeed, and a most amazing 
object he was. Not to mention a pair of 
shoes so big that he might almost have 
taken a swimming-bath in each of them, 
he had arrayed himself in a whity-grey 
felt hat as broad as a small unibrella, a 
blazing scarlet flannel shirt that might 
have suited Garibaldi himself, and a pair 
of black trousers worthy of a college 
jirofessor, which were at least six inches 
too long for him. In this guise, half red 
and halt black, he looked very much like 
a monster fusee, or some new and start- 
liim variety of beetle. 

But even his cousin’s outlandish figure 
was quite conimonplace compared with 
those which burst upon our hero’s 
astounded eyes as he entered the great 
storeroom 01 the factory, into which the 
shipwrecked crew had been welcomed 
with true Dutch hospitality by Mynheer 
Everts and his partner, Mynliecr Van 
Beusekom, the former having given up 
his own room to the two ladies. 

One m.aii stood majestic in blue shirt, 
grey pants, and red stockings, looking a 
good deal like an enlarged geological 
chivrt. Another hnrl forced his right foot 
into a boot meant for the left,and was now 
hoi)ping about the room on one leg, and 
tugging at the other with a violence that 
threatened to dislocate his ankle, or to 
]iull the limb right off like the leg of a 
fly. A third—a long, g.aunt, hatchet- 
fii.«‘d fellow, who had pouncM upon a 
suit of clothes far too short for him—was 
eyeing ruefully the three or four inches 
of wrist and sninlione that were left un¬ 
provided for, while just beyond him a 
fat pas.senger was struggling with a pair 
of tight-fitting brown pants into which 
he had contrived to thrust himself, 
neither he nor any one else could tell 
how, the waistband being so cruelly tight 
that (as Hariy maliciously remarked) 
it divaled him ne,atly into two hemi¬ 
spheres, like a school map of the 
world.” 

“ I guess he’ll have to keep on those 
pants all his life,” chuckled Steve Hol¬ 
combe, “ unless he can manage to ’em 
otr.” 

But the gem of the whole picture was 
.Iivck Adams, the old quartermaster, who, 
having buttonerl over his tattereil shirt 
1 tarry canvas trousers a very long, 
black frock-coat (above which his 


huge iron-grey head stood out like a mop 
stuck upon end), was surveying himself 
in a small looking-glass ■with an air of 
blank horror that contrasted very 
picturesquely with the frantic delight of 
his messmates as they crowded round 
him. 

“ Why, .lack, old chap,” shouted .Sam 
Higgins, “you looks jist like a robber 
what’s l)cen buried alive and bust half 
out of his coffin ! ” 

“ Give us a lekter, .Tack,” cried another 
m.an ; “ you're just in the right sort o’ 
rig for a skientitic meetin’.” 

“ Oh, hold your noise, will yer ? ” 
growled the outraged .Tack. “ Your 
mother had two sons, a boy and a fool; 
and tlie boy died !” 

* * * if 

Seamen never take long to make them¬ 
selves at home anywhere, and within 
three hours of their landing (which took 

E lace at nine in the morning) the 
akoja’s crew were as thoroughly es¬ 
tablished on shore as if they had lived 
there for a fortnight. The sailors and 
firemen found shelter in the huts and 
smaller buildings around the factory, 
while the captain, officers, and passen¬ 
gers were quartered in the factory it¬ 
self. 

About twelve o’clock the long-con¬ 
tinued rain cea.sed, the sun broke out 
warm and bright, and all hands hastened 
to spreiul out their wet clothes along the 
palisade that surrounded the factory and 
its outbuilding.s. Jlr. Keir and the 
major were already at work upon the 
n;emorial in favour of Captain I’eters, 
the sight of which, and the heartiness 
w'ith which they set about it, brought to 
the poor captain’s downcast face the 
first gleam of brightness that had been 
seen tliere since the ship struck. 

“Now, Steve,” cried Harry Peters, 
after he and his cousin had fini.shetl 
hanging out to dry what Harry (who 
never lost a chance of talking like a 
sailor) was plea.sed to call their “ standing 
rigging,” “ let’s go and explore the 
country a bit, and see whether we can 
come across any savages.” 

“ I’m there,” replied Steve, briskly; 
“and if the king hapjiens to be anywhere 
round, 1 guess I’m not too proud to pay 
him a friendly visit, .and I hope he won’t 
be too much occupied with affairs of 
state to give us a free lunch.” 

“ Or to send us home in his own state 
wheelbarrow after we’ve done.” 

“And I’ll tell you what; we’ll take 
Cariboo with us as our amb.assador and 
penitentiary (plenipotentiary) in chief. 
He’s bound to know all the ways of the 
niggers, for he was raised somewhere in 
these parts himself. For all we know, 
he may l.)e Crown Prince of Kuttand- 
hackum Land, and only son of King 
Sweet-potato the Fortieth. Hallo, Cari- 
Ikk) ! we’re going a voyage on land ; will 
you ship as pilot ? ” 

Cariboo’s small, bl.ack, ratlike eyes 
twinkled with glee at the suggestion, 
and he emphatically declared that 
“ wherever ■ivhite master go. Cariboo go 
too.” 

But ju.st then Captain Peters, over¬ 
hearing their plans, called out from the 
verannah aliove, 

“ I’m sorry to spoil your pleasure, boys, 
but it’s really not s.afeforyou to go about 
alone just now. The natives will Im- down 
in hundreds to plunder the poor old ship, 
and so long a.s they're about 1 must a,sk 
you to keep imside the palisade. 1 know 


I can trust you not to do anything to vex 
me.” 

These last words were quite enough for 
the boys, who prouiisixl at once not to 
quit the enclosure without leave. 

But even within these limits they found 
plenty to look at. In the first hut that 
they enteretl a shrivelled old black woman 
was stooping, like one of MaelK-th's 
witches, over an iron pot that hissetl and 
bubbled on a wood fire in the middle of 
the earthen floor. This good lady’s whole 
toilet consisted of a narrow strip of bine 
cloth, and a leopard’s tooth attached to 
the brass wire that served her as a n<x;k- 
lace ; but the blue stripe that ran down 
the place whore her forehead and nose 
ought to have been, showed (so Caril>oo 
told them) that she held the rank of a 
free woman, most of those in the neigh- 
Ikiu rhood being slaves. 

“ What's she cooking, I wonder ? ” said 
Harry. 

“Le^ of captain and trimming.'^ I 
guess,’ growleti Steve ; “ or else laiiled 
boatswain with cabin-boy sauce. None 
of that in mine, thank you.” 

Ne.xt came a palm-tree, up the f.all, 
slender trunk of which they all tlma: 
clambered like monkeys, to the great 
arlmiration of the Kroomcn below. In 
sliding down .again Harry tumbled, and 
rolled into a tuft of long grass, out of 
which a long greenish-brown snake 
started up with a thi-eatening his-s all 
re.ody to make a spring. Harry made 
another, which would have won him 
credit in any circus ; but Carilxxi seized 
the serpent by the neck and flung it aw.ay 
into the bushes, coolly observing, 

“ Dat snake no good —no can bite ! ” 

A little farther on the.v came U]x>n a 
group of Kroo hunters, dressed in two 
brass rings and a red haiidkerehief 
a-piece, and armed with flint gun-s heavy 
“ machetes ” (Spanish knives), and jxiw- 
der-gourds as big as a pumpkin, slung on 
leopard-skin sashes. Among them an 
ugly little native conjurer, hideously 
painted, and hung with dead frogs and 
lizards, was displaying a string of jnalm- 
kernels, which he declared to be a "ju-ju " 
(magical charm), bj' the power of which 
he had that day sunk the w hite man’s 
ship. Harry was about to najuite the 
information by punching his head ; but 
just then a bulldog, belonging to one of 
the pas.sengers, irritated by the conjurer’s 
loud talk and queer gesturos, flew right 
at his lean legs, and sent the jHior magi¬ 
cian yelling across the courtyard with 
the dog in tiill cry at his heels, amid roars 
of laughter from all the bystanders. 

.Mtogether, our heroes were very well 
.satisfied with their first tour of inspec¬ 
tion. But lus they came up to the door 
again, they heard Caiitain I’cters say to 
the Dutch agent, 

“ We’re really too many for you to feed, 
Mr. Everts, however kindly disjiosixl you 
may be; so when your cutter comes lock 
from Grand Biussa” (a port forty-two 
miles distant) “I'll send the eii-w up 
there with our first officer, and the.n 
jrerhaps the rest of u.s won't burden your 
stores too much before some vessel takes 
us off)” 

The plan secmecl a good one, and was 
agreed to at once ; for the cajitain could 
hardly lx> expected to foresee that onlv a 
f('w days later he would Iw reiid.v to give 
all he was worth to bring back the very 
men whom he was now so eager to scud 
away. 

(To U eailinucd.I 
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MISS MOLLY MICK MAC. 

By Ascott 11. lioi’E, 

Author 0 / Ablinj's Little Joke,” "The Telltale^' etc., etc. 



>HAT an August I 
that was for 
holidays—liardlv 
a dro]) of rain all 
tlie month, j^et 
never too liot for 

V/l ^ being tanned 

by the sun and 
the sea-breezes! 
Like other plea¬ 
sures, however, it had to 
c«nne to an end, and on 
the last morning of our 
stiy, there we were, three 
or four of us, out on the 
pier enjoying a farewell 
swim. 

It was no such grand structure as you 
see at Brigliton or Bournemouth, but only 
a. short jetty of black, half-rotten tim¬ 
bers, for use rather than ornament, where 
nobodv minded you taking a dip before 
breakrast, this being a simple and un- 
sophisticjxted family watering-place, of 
the kind abused as dull by those who 
require other amusement than to be all 
<lay out of doors in invigorating air, to 
earn enormous appetites. 

Well, Jones and I and one or two more 
Lad dressed again, and were lianging 
fibout the pier to watch the coming in of 
the fishing-boats, when from the one long 
street of tlie place appeared another boy, 
whose approach we hailed with exclama¬ 
tions of uncomplimentary surprise. 

“ Why, it’s iliss Molly ! And he means 
to bathe, too, I declare !" for Maegregor 
Lad a towel over his shoulder, and was in 
•evident state of early morning dHlmhille, 
quite the fasliion among the dwellers in 
tnat crescent of lodging-houses extending 
Lalf way round the bay, who, when they 
wanted to bathe, had only to run over the 
road and be on the wet sands below in 
Lalf a minute. Now or never, apparently, 
Lb was resolved to come amongst us and 
show himself no longer afraid of the 
•water. 

“But I thought he couldn’t swim ! ” 

“No more could you, once,” retorted I, 
venturing a word for my pupil, who re¬ 
ported hunself much advanced of late, 
though indeed it was some time since I 
Lad seen him at work. 


When Maegregor saw how we were 
laughing he liesitjited a moment as if he 
would have turned olf along the sands ; 
then, plucking up courage, came out 
along the pier to face our raillery. 

“ Where is the nursery-iiiaia ? ” was 
Jones’s salutiition. “Hiis she given you 
leave, or have you given her the slip 1 
You’ll be drowned, you know, Miss Molly, 
-and don’t expect me to come in after 
you.” 

“Are you really going to dive off 
hero] ” 

“ I am going to try,” answered he, 
taking off Ids jacket. 

“ Here’s sometliing to dive for, then,” 
said Jones, and snatched away his cap, 
making a pretence of throwing it over. 


CHAPTER II. 

But wliat happened now ? Somehow 
or otlier, as lie leaned forward at the 
pier’s edge, Jones overbalancc<l himself, 
so tliat, catching vainly at the woodwork, 
he fell headlong into tlie sea, dres.sed as 
lie was in his best clothes, all ready for 
the homeward journey in an hour or 
two. 

We roared wdtli laughter jls we ran to 
the side to see what hixd become of him. 
A boy getting such an uiiexjiecttKl tumble 
and spoilingliis clothes is just the sort of 
iokethat commends itself to the thought¬ 
less juvenile mind. We had no fear for 
our friend, who was a capital swimmer, 
and, it being almost high tide, he 
had not far to fall before striking tlie 
water. 

“ Shall I run for the lifeboat V’ shouted 
one, as we saw him come bobbing up to 
the surface like a drowned w'ater-rat, but 
immediately we began to suspect that 
there must be something wrong. Jones did 
not strike out, did not shout back to us, 
but after a feeble struggle apjx'ared to 
be sinking again, as if stunned and helj)- 
le.ss, tlie waves slowly drifting him away 
trom the pier. 

“ He can’t swim in his clothes ! He 
has hit his head on something ! He will 
be drowned ! ” we cried in a breatli. 

Then, while the rest of us stood for a 
moment in stupid confusion, asking one 
another what to do, the thing was done. 
Maegregor, who but he, had kicked off 
his slippers and sprung half dressed from 
the top, feet foremost, striking the water 
not very neatly, but within a yard or 
two of tne sinking boy. A moment more 
and he had caught Jones by the hair, 
and was towing him with awkward 
strokes towards the pier steps. And 
now it appeared that our nervous friend 
had not retul the Boy’s Ow'N Paper for 
nothing. He had turned up Jones on 
his back quite scientifically, and was 
taking all care not to be clasped and 
dragged down, as drowning people are 
apt to do for their would-be preservers, 
though in this case he need not have been 
so particular, since his stunned school¬ 
fellow seemed not to have a kick left in 
him. 

We others hurried below, scrambling 
along the slippery beams of the })i(*r to 
give a hand. Not without much effoi’t 
did Maegregor, against tide and waves, 
brin liis awkw'ard burden within leach, 
so that we could catch Jones and haul 
him up out of the water, a dri])ping and 
senseless body. His rescuer luid been 
almost swept off again, exhausted by his 
unskilful struggles; but somebody threw 
liim the end 01 a tow'el and drew him in, 
and, panting, lie clung to one of the 
lower beams till he also was helped to 
climb up into safety. I think one of us 
might have jumped in to his assistance, 
and we should surely have done so liad 
we known how hard pressed he was ; but 
then we thought twice about it, having 
our Sunday clothes on for travelling in, 
as is rather the way of schoolboys. 


] “Well done, Miss Molly!” was his 
; welcome. 

I ** And tlii.s is the boy that can t swdm ! ” 
exclaimed another fellow ; and I, for one, 
felt quite proud of him, while somewhat 
ashamed of myself and the others that 
we had left tliis business to the worst 
swimmer among us. 

Such unaccustomed words of praise 
j must have gone warm to Jilaegregor’s 
lieart, and he needed some comfort, white 
j and siiivering as he now stood wdieii the 
excitement of the exploit began to pass 
! off. 

I His w'et shirt, clinging close about 
I him, was marked in several places with 
blood, so that at first we feared lie must 
I have been badly injured somehow, but it 
turned out to be nothing much worse 
I than scratches from the barnacles stick- 
, ing on the submerged woodwork, which 
had cut bis liands and sides in getting 
out; also he had one or two nasty gashes 
I on the foot. So Miss Molly venly had 
' shed his blood for Jones, besides running 
a real risk of his life; to do what lie had 
done was no easy work for an unpractised 
swimmer. 

By tliis time Jones had been lifted up 
on the pier, where a little crowd quickly 
gathered, everybody talking at once, 
giving his advice as to what should be 
done, wdiat should have been done; while 
^lacgregor, shyly avoiding tlie compli¬ 
ments showered upon him, hurried off 
home to change his clothes. Jones soon 
came round; he had been slightly 
stunned by striking his head against 
something, but was not much the w orse 
after liaving got rid of a good deal of 
salt water swallowed in his involuntary 
bath. And when he heard who it was 
had shown such ready activity to 
dive in to his aid, the first thing he said 
was, 

“ ril lick any fellow that calls him 
Miss Molly again ! ” 

So Maegregor cjime back to school 
quite a hero in a small way, and lienee- 
forth lie had a much better time of it 
under the wing of our great Jones, who 
was as good as his word in befnendiiig 
and protectbig him. With Jones for 
patron, he gained entrance into the most 
exclusive ranks of our society, where he 
even came to be pronounced not such a 
bad fellow after all. Now tliat we were 
disposed to look out for them, we begfin 
to discover various unsuspected good 
qualities in tliis boy, w'ho had hitherto 
seemed deserving only of the most con¬ 
temptuous notice. A flower which keeixs 
its petals folded beneath the cold blast 
will presently expand them under 
glimpses of genial sunshine ; even so 
was it with our friend Mick Mac, no 
longer to be called Miss Molly on pain of 
having to deal wdth the cock of the form, 
though some fellows did rcchristeii him 
“Mem” — and, indeed, what schoolboy 
can have so many ^t’s in his name w'ith 
impunity'? 

But Jones’s gratitude was nothing to 


[ 
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Mncgregor’s for the favour of beiug ad¬ 
mitted to any degree of familiarity with 
such a distinguished person. Hiid it 
been a Newfoundland dog that saved his 
life, the creature could not have attached 
itself to him with more devotion. You 
would have thought it was Jones who 
hiul done the other a great service. In 
the days when Jones would hardly deign 
to throw the muff a word Macgregor had 
humbly looked up to him; now he almost 
idoli.sed him as a model of everything to 
be admired and imitated. Their inti¬ 
macy, indeed, was very much on one side, 
for though Jones did not forget his debt 
of obligation, he seemed sometimes rather 
ashamed of this new protdgd, whose 
homage he was always inclined to take as 
quite a matter of course; but nothing 
could damp the warmth of Macgregor s 
loyalty to his hero. He asked nothing 
better than to be allowed to follow Jones 
about like a dog, to listen to him, even to 
be laughed at by him. We used to .say 
that he wagged his tail whenever Jones 
opened his mouth, so marked was this 
dogged attachment of his. Indeed there 
was a story that he once put himself in 
the way of being caned, all for nothing, 
simply to keep company with Jones in a 
like misfortune. 

Under Jones's auspices he gave up for 
good his old solitary inactive way.s, and 
took to athletic exercises with all the 
fervour of a new convert. He practised 
gymnastics patiently, till his perform¬ 
ances were, for him, a wonder to beho' !. 
He joined in the games, and succeeded 


not so very tadly as a cricketer. He 
went in for training, in order to compete 
for the quarter-of-a-mile race at our 
sportsL where, though he did not come in 
first, he was cheered almost as much as 
the fellow who did. He even had a fight 
with a big bully, taking home such a 
black eye as scandalised his good aunts; 
for all their approval of military prowess, 
it seemed to them one thing to snoot any 
numljer of Afghans, Egyptians, and such 
like a long way off, and quite another to 
draw blood from the nose of a neighbour’s 
son. He no longer made any fuss about 
being hurt in such little accidents as make 
part of schoolboy life; there were un¬ 
scrupulous w^s who declared that he 

{ )rivately disciplined himself to fortitude 
ly sticking pins into his legs and drop¬ 
ping hot sealing-wax on his arms ! 

lellows like our Molly Mick Mac 
never know what they can do till they 
try ; the pity is that they so seldom get 
a fair chance of trying. In two or three 
years his lanky form had filled out; he 
gained in health and heartiness too, and 
no longer came creeping unwillingly to 
school, out was as much at home there 
as any of us. He certainly never became 
very adroit, never quite got over his 
nervousness; but when he left this 
school, his early character as a notorious 
muff was almost forgotten, indeed he had 
grown to be rather a favourite among 
us. I think we dimly understood that 
! he deserved greater credit for such 
1 manliness as he had acquired by painful 
effort than did the rest of us to whom 


some share of it seemed to come more 
natural. 

After all he went into the army, where 
once more he might adorn himself in liis 
ancestral kilt. Scarcely had he got a 
commission in a Highland regiment than 
it was ordered abroad to take part in one 
of those unhappy wars which of late 
years we have waged so often against 
hordes of ill-armed natives. And what 
news should come of the first battle but 
that our old schoolfellow had greatly 
distinguished himself before receiving a 
severe wound which obliged him to lie 
invalided and sent home ! His portrait 
was actually to be seen in one of the 
illustrated papers, else w-e might have 
believed it was some other memher of the 
clan who had been winning such kudos, 

I happened to meet him not long after¬ 
wards, while his laurels were still fresh, 
and with off-handed thoughtlessness, not 
meaning to hurt him, yet perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously just a little jealous that it was 
not myself who had found such a chance 
of winning honour, I blurted out, 

“ Why, Miss Molly, you seem to have 
been making quite a hero of yourself. 
We all wondered you were not afraid.” 

I was vexed with myself next moment 
when I saw how Macgregor bit his lip 
and turned red to hear that old hateful 
nickname ; and I hastened to apologise 
to him for my careless jest. 

“ If you had been half as much afraid 
as I was. you would have run away,” he 
said ; which, I believe, is the truth of it. 
(the end.) 


EOGEE KYFFIK’S WAED: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

Bv THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON, 

Author of "Peter Trawl,'’ "From Potoder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 

CHAPTER XIX.—THE MUTIXY AT THE NORE, AND HOW THE HERO BECAME IMPLICATED IN IT. 


O NCE more Harry gazed on the coast of 
England. He felt an earnest long¬ 
ing to go on shore and see Mabel. He 
wished to tell her that her father had 
escaped death, and that, although a 
prisoner, he might soon return home. 
The Latona, the frigate on board which 
Harry found himself, sailed swiftly uji 
the Channel, and rounding the Isle of 
Wight, came to an anchor at Spithead. 
A large fleet lay there, under the com¬ 
mand of Lord Bridport. Harry, with 
several others, ask^ leave to go on 
shore. He was sternly refused. The 
captain of the frigate was one of those 
men who seemed to take delight in 
tyrannising over their crews and in mak¬ 
ing them miserable. No, not although 
Harry pleaded his shipwreck and the 
suffering he had gone through. The cap- 
t.ain turneil a deaf ear to his entreaties. 
Several ships’ comp,anies had similar 
causes of complaint. 

Harry soon discovered that something 
w.-vs going forward among the men, but 
he was not trusted. Disaffection rapidly 
.spread among the crews of the ships. At 
length they began to speak openly of 
their grievances. Harry finding it 
impossible to get on shore, wrote two 
letters : one to .Maliel, the other to Roger 
Kyttin. He told Mabel, that in all the 
dangers he had gone through, ho was 


true to her as ever. He described the sink¬ 
ing of the ship, and his satisfaction at hav¬ 
ing been the means of saving her father’s 
life. His chief disappointment was at 
not finding himself, as yet, on the quar¬ 
ter-deck, but still he trusted that an 
opportunity would occur to enable him 
to make his way there. To Mr. Kytfin he 
wrote as before, as.su ring him that he had 
heartily repented the follies he had com¬ 
mitted, and that he trusted he might 
have the means of clearing his character 
from any imputation winch his sudden 
flight might have cast on it. It must be 
rememliered that Harry was not aware of 
the accusations brought against him, and 
that Sleech, instead of defending him, 
had done his utmost to confirm the idea 
of his guilt. The letter addressed to 
Mabel reached Lynderton, but being 
directed to Stanmore Park, was sent 
there by the postmaster, an especial ally 
of Mr. Bleech. That gentleman received 
it, and he had an idea that it might con¬ 
tain some information ; at all events, it 
might be worth perusal. His colour 
chafed somewhat ns he read on. 

“ 'Ttie captain alive ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ So ho! That may give trouble. I 
wish he was fathoms deep down in the 
ocean. And this young fellow, this Mis¬ 
tress Mabel loves him ! IVell, if she 
marries him, there will be a couple of 


beggars wedded. And she di^ams my 
son Silas, the creature ! We will pull her 
proud heart down yet, in spite of her 
lather. I don’t like the captain coming 
to life again, though; I must consult 
Silas. Tom’s a fool; there is no use talk¬ 
ing to him. I must send for Silas post 
haste. He has got more wits than an 
the family put together.” 

■The result of the letter Mr. KyiM 
received has already been seen at the 
commencement of the narrative. Before 
that he had begun to fear that his wsra 
was really dead. The letter had re¬ 
assured him, but left him very much in 
the dark as to where Harry was to ho 
found. . 

Harry had another letter to write; a 
was, however, not on his own account, 
but on that of his friend Jacob, who was 
ignorant of an art not generally 
sessed by seamen in those daya R *’ 
addressed to Mary Tanner, Mabel s wai - 
ing-maid. , 

“ Well, .lacob,” said Harry, .o® he - 
down on the maindeck alongside a go 
with a piece of board as table, ‘ ^ 
write, gladly, but you must tell me 
to say.’ 

“Tell her I love her as much as c'f i 
and that I am glad to come to life 
if it was only for the sake of td 

And now just write down, ‘ I am glan 
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say that tine young chap, Harry T. (you 
know who I mean, ilary), saved our cap¬ 
tain’s life when the ship went down, and 
we were on the raft; leaped overlajard, 
swam ever so far, and brought him safe 
to it. The captain, however, does not 
know to this day who he is, and thinks 
he’s one Andrew Rrown." 

“ 1 don’t think I can say so much ; it’s 
like sounding my own praises,” observed 
Harry. 

“ No, I tell you ; it isn’t you sounding 
them j it’s me writing the letter, and you 


to the widow, she ha.stened back with it 
to rejoice the heart of poor Mabel. 

Important events were at this time 
taking place on board the fleet. Some 
time before, petitions had been sent up 
from all the line-of-battle ships at Ports¬ 
mouth to Lord Howe, making various not 
unreasonable requests. It had been 
observed, however, by one of the red-tape 
officials, that all the petitions were 
written by one person, and couched in 
the same language, and therefore it was 
believed that they were the pi-oductions 


flag-ship. Instead of obeying it, the sea¬ 
men of the Queen Charlotte ran up the 
shrouds, and gave three cheers as the sig¬ 
nal for mutiny. This was answered in 
the same manner by every ship in the 
fleet. 'The captains and their officers, 
although taken by surprise by this 
sudden act of disobedience, used every 
means in their power to persuade the 
men to return to their duty, but all their 
exertions were ineffectual. They were, 
however, treated with every respect, the 
seamen declaring that they were ready to 



Mutineers. 


just puts down what I say ; so go ahead, 
Harry 1 ” 

Harry continued. ’Tlie letter was 
almost as long os his own, but he did not 
grudge the trouble. It was at once 
dispatcher], but instead of being addressed 
to Stanmore Park, it was directed to 
Widow Tuttle’s cottage, where, Jacob 
stated, it was his lielief that Mary would 
frequently go, and she might then give 
his mother the first account of his samty. 

ISailors’ letters in those days often went 
astray. This, however, after a consider¬ 
able delay, reached its destination; and 
sure enough, on that very day, Mary was 
paying the widow a visit. Thus her 
sorrow was quickly turned into joy; 
although somewhat subdued, when she 
found that Jacob had no chance of leav¬ 
ing his ship to come and see her. After 
she had read the letter two or three times 


of some factious or mad-brained indi¬ 
vidual, who was not worthy of notice. 
They were accordingly thrown on one 
side, and no answers were returned. 
After this the fleet put to sea. On its 
return, the seamen finding that their 
petitions had not been rejnied to, were 
much irritated, justly feelmg that those 
who were fighting their country’s battles 
were worthy of respect. Several violent 
and disafi'ected persona were found on 
Ixiard every sliip, and these workerl on the 
minds of the other seamen. A general 
correspondence was established through¬ 
out the whole fleet, and at length it w'as 
unanimously agreed by the respective 
! crews, that no .snip should lift an anchor 
I till a redress of grievances was obtained. 

'The morning of 13th of April arrived. 
Lord Bridport ordered the signal for 
weighing to be thrown out on board the 


obey their orders as soon as they had 
received ample assurance from the 
Government that their grievances would 
immediately be redressed. 

On the following day, two delegates 
were appointed from each .ship, to repre¬ 
sent the whole fleet, anil the admirals 
cabin on the Queen Charlotte w as fixed 
as a place where they should meet to 
hold their deliberations. On the l.’jtli 
every man in the fleet was swoni to sup¬ 
port the cause in which he had embarketl. 
They next proceeded to reeve rope.s at 
the foreyartl-arms, as a sign that they 
intended to run uji any wdio disoWyed 
them, and after this they turned all 
officers out of the fleet who had by their 
behaviour in any way oflended them. 
The day after this a conimittee of the 
Board of Admiralty arrived at Ports¬ 
mouth, and made several propositions to 
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the delegates, Iioping to induce them to 
return to their duty. Xothing, however, 
would satisfy the seamen, unle.ss the 
arrangeinent.s were sanctioned by the 
King,and Parliament, and a general pardon 
guaranteed by proclamation. After this 
several admirals visited them with the 
same want of success. Lord Bridport, in 
consequence, .struck his flag, declaring 
tliat he would not again hoist it. The 
ships on this loaded [Ul their guns, kept 
watch as at sea, and put everything in a 
state of defence, confining all the officers 
to their respective ships. Hapihly wise 
coun-sels prevailed on shore. The King 
especially urged his Ministers to yield to 
the just demands of the .seamen, and Lord 
Bridport was sent on board the fleet, 
informing the men that all their griev¬ 
ances were redressed, and that his Ma- 
je.sty had granted a pardon to all 
oflenders. These events took place while 
the Latona, on board whicli Harry and 
Jacob then were, was at Spitliead. She 
w.as soon afterwards sent round to the 
Thames. On her passage she encoun¬ 
tered a heavy gale, and was run into by 
another sliip, and reduced almost to a 
wreck. Being afterwards driven on 
shore, she received so much damage that 
.she was towed up, not without difficulty, 
into Sheemess, to undergo a thorough 
repair. Her crew in the meantime were 
turned over to other ships, Harry and 
Jacob being sent on board the Sandwich, 
then one of the ships forming the fleet at 
the Nore. Several of the most muti¬ 
nously disposed of the frigate’s crew 
were also sent On board the same ship. 

Grievously had poor Harry’s expecta¬ 
tion of rising in the service Ijeen dis- 
.apixhnted! Sent about from ship to 
sliip, he had no means of becoming known 
to his superior officers, nor had any 
opportunity lieen afl'orded him for dis- 
tinguisliing himself. The romance, too, 
which he expected to find in a life at sea 
had terribly worn oil'. He was among 
rough uneducateil men. and although 
many of them were kind-hearted, gene¬ 
rous, .and Iniiiiane, there were not a few 
ruffians and villains of all sorts. 

Some of these, when they di.seovereil 
that ho was a gentleman by birth, took 
especial pleasure in annoying him. He 
had not failed, however, in obtaining a 
certain amount of position among tlieni, 
while he was respected by those who 
knew him liest. One of the men on 
hoard especially took notice of him ; his 
name was Itichard Parker. He was a 
clever fellow ; had been, Harry heard, a 
petty officer; but for disrespectful con¬ 
duct to his superiors had been disrated. 
This seenwxi to rankle in liis heart. Ho 
po.ssessed, too, a certain amount of educa¬ 
tion, and ha felt him.self, and perhaps 
really was, equal in that respect to many 
office I’s. 

Parker had made it his busine.ss to dis¬ 
cover all the most mutinously dispo.sed 
men in his own ship, as also hy degrees 
on l>oard the other ships of the fleet— 
thus, in oourse of time, there were seve¬ 
ral Iiundred men scattered about the 
fleet ready to obey any commands he 
might issue. AVhat his ultimate, .aims 
were Harry could not discover. Parker 
soon .s,aw that he mu.st proceed oarefully 
with Harry, if he wished to secure his 
assistance. To Harry, indeeil, his plans 
.app<rared very moderate, and all calcu- 
l:iti‘d really to forward the bc.st interests 
: I he seamen. 

1 must trust to you, Brown, then to 


help me,” said Parker. “You are just 
the fellow I want for a riglit-hand man, 
on whom I may thoroughly i-ely. If men 
like you and me, and others of sense and 
education, don’t watch over the welfare 
of our poor tellow-seamen, depend upon it 
they will soon again be treated as they 
were before. To my mind, although we 
h.ave gained something by the little out¬ 
break of the fleet at Spithoad, we have 
not gained enough, and more must be 
done. Brown, I know you will help me. 
I want to send letters round to each ship 
in the fleet, and advise the men to select 
delegates, as was done at Spithead.” 

Harry saw no reason for refusing, and 
wrote letter^ which Parker signed. His 
advice was implicitly followed, and in a 
short time delegates from all the shi])s 
arrived on board the Sandwich, which at 
that time carried the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Buckner. A council of delegates was 
formed, and Richard Parker was ap¬ 
pointed president. Certain petitions 
were drawn up, which were sent to the 
Admiralty. The principal part of them 
were refused, hut the men were promised 
forgiveness if they would at once return 
to their duty. Admiral Buckner, who 
delivered this message, was laughed at 
in return, and the boats of the fleet 
losing instantly manned, the crews went 
into the harbour, and brought out all the 
gunboats, and proceeded to tlie Great 
Nore. As they passed the fort at Sheer¬ 
ness, they fired at it in defiance, though 
without doing any damage. On their 
return they struck the flag of Vice- 
Admiral Buckner, and hoisted the retl 
flag for mutiny m its stead. All the 
ships also which lay near Sheemess were 
compelled to droji down to the Great 
Nore, in order to concentrate the scene of 
their operations. Among them was the 
St. Fiorenzo, wliieh had just been fitted 
up to carry one of the royal princesses, 
just married to the Prince of Wurtem- 
burg, over to Germany. Harry and 
Jacob talked over the proceedings of 
their shipmates. They could not but 
perceive that they were very dangerous, 
and, indeed, more serious grievances hav¬ 
ing been so speedily redressed, utterly un¬ 
justifiable. Still Harry was unfortunately 
committed to the cause of the mutineere, 
esimcially from liaving written the 
letters, and otherw ise aided Parker. 

Parker doubted him, but still treated 
him with considerable attention. Vain 
were all the etlbrts made by the Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty to bring the 
crews back to obedience. So bold, indeed, 
did the delegates V>ecome, that they 
landed in various places, and supplied 
themselves with the provisions they 
required. It was their constant custom 
to land at Sheerness, where they held 
conferences with the greatest publicity, 
and afterwards paraded the streets, with 
flags flying and music playing, Parker, as 
the admiral of the rebel fleet, marching 
at the head of the procession. They 
went on board, also, all the ships they 
could visit, persuadmg the crows to join 
them. In K])ite of Hairy’s objtH-fions to 
go on shore, Parker insisted on several 
occasions that he sliould accompany 
him. 

“ I tell you, my Iml, I am your friend, 
and will Ix'ar j'ou harmless,” answered 
the rebel chief; “and go you must. I 
want you.” • 

Harry know that it would he danger¬ 
ous to disobey, but be diil not consider 
tlio still greater danger of being seen in 


company with the most desperate of the 
mutineers. 

On one occasion, when he was on .shore 
w'ith Parker, after the delegates, as usual, 
had paraded the street-s, they entered the 
dockyard, where Lord Keith, Sir Charles 
Grey, Admiral Buckner, and several other 
naval officers, who had just come down 
from London, were assembled. 

The seamen were proceeding in their 
usual swaggering style across the dock¬ 
yard, when they came face to face, with 
the venerable Admiral. He fixed his 
stem gaze on them, asking them how 
mutineers and enemies of their King and 
country thus dared to enter one of the 
royal dockyards ? Even Parker, bold and 
daring as he was, for an instant was 
staggered, and found no words to reply. 

I Just then, drums and fifes were heard, 

' and an infantry militia regiment marched 
! into the dockyard. The delegates, 

I nothing daunted, drew up, facing them. 

Parker had taken the precaution to 
1 leave orders on boaixl the ships that 
: should he and his companions be seized, 

' two officers on board every ship should 
instantly be taken liold of, and ropes 
rove at the end of the foreyai-d-arms be 
made fast round their necks. 

Harry, who was among the delegates, 
found himself placed near several of the 
officers of the militia regiment. Among 
them he saw a face he knew. It was. 
that of young Gilby, he was certain. The 
recognition appeared mutual. Gilhy 
nodded to him. 

“I heard that you were at sea, old 
fellow, but didn’t quite expect to find you 
in such company,” he cried out. 

Harrymade no answer,and endeavoured 
to avoid his gaze. N ever had he felt so 
humbled and annoyed. 

Among the group of naval officers were 
the captains ot some of the ships who had 
come on shore. One of them was the 
captain of the St. Fiorenzo. A young 
midshipman of the same ship, standing 
near Lord Keith, oii seeing all the jirinci- 
pal leaders of the mutineers together, 
exclaimed,— 

“ Why not make one bold cast, and 
catch them all in the same net I It 
would quickly put a stop to the mutiny.” 

The admiral turned round as he heard 
the voice: 

“ You don’t know what you are talking 
about, youngster,” he observed, recollect¬ 
ing that the mutineers had their officers 
in their power on the ships. 

In consequence of tliis they l>ehav»>d 
with the greatest boldness and audacity 
in the presence of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and in spite of the troops 
arrayetl against them. A Ixiard ^vas hehl 
by their lordships at the Commissioner s 
house, when the delegates were invited to 
attend. All expostulations, however, 
proved ineffectual. The mutineers in¬ 
creased their demands, and grew more 
insolent in their behaviour. At length 
their lordships, signifying to the seainen 
that no further concessions would Ik' 
granted, returned to town. 

On thi.s, further moeting.s were held on 
board the ship.s, at which Harry was eom- 
polled by Barker to attend as bis SKa-re 
tary. One dav, in the presence of Tint i- 
and several other .seanion, Harry exixistn 
lated, telling Barker that he did n-u 
approve of holding out after so inai ) 
concessions hail lieen made. 

“ file first man wko di.snlieys my onb"-- 
will Imve a bullet sent Ibrongli bis be.itl, 
exclaimed Barker, drawing a pistol. 





“Disobey me at your peiil, Andrew 
Brown,” lie eontinued, levelling the 
weapon. 

Harry .stood firm. A murmur of dis- 
pprobatioii broke out among the men. 

" I don't care whether you agree or dis- 
gree, but I ask you again, Brown, 
vlietlier you will attend me as I order 
you or not 1 ’ 

■■ I will attend you if you force me, but 
again protest again.st your proceedings.” 

“ Come into the cabin then,” exclaimed 
Parker, fiercely, “ and do as I order you.” 

Harry was compelled to obey. 

The delegates having assembled, a fierce 
discus.sion took place as to their future 
proceedings. Some were for yielding ; 
others, led by Parker,determined to hold 
out; while a considerable number pro¬ 
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posed, in case their demands were still 
refused, to carry the fleet over to a 
French port. This traitorous proposition 
was happily overruled by the majority 
—indeed, many thought that if it was 
proposed to the men, they themselves 
would refuse to obey. Finally it was 
determined to hold out, in the hope of 
compelling the (loverninent to yield. 
One of the means taken by the mutineers 
was to blockade the Thames, and several 
ships were moored across the river, to 
prevent a free passage up to London or 
down. In order to concentrate their 
force also, the fleet which lay at Sheemess 
was compelled to drop down to the Great 
Nore. The llne-of-battle ships were then 
drawn up in a line, about half a mile from 
each other, with their broadsides abreast. 


In the space between the line-of-battle 
ships, the merchantmen and other vessels 
which had been detained were moored. 
As all communication was stopped with 
the shore, the mutineers supplied them¬ 
selves with water and provisions from 
these vessels. 

All this time, strange as it may seem, 
the behaviour of the seamen towards 
their officers, with a few exceptions, was 
perfectly respectful. 

One, however, was tarred and feathered. 
Two midshipmen were ducked, and some 
few officers who were especially ob¬ 
noxious to the mutineers were sent on 
shore. Four seamen also were seveicly 
flogged for speaking disrespectfully of the 
delegates. 


The Jungle Trophy at the Colonies. 


VERYBODY 
who has 
visited the 
ij r e 8 e n t 
Kxhil>ition 
at South 
Kensing- 
t o n has, 
seen the j 
great jun- i 
gle trophy | 
y the 
steps 
wliich lead j 
into the 
gallery set 
a|)art for 
“ India.” 
The trophy 
was exe¬ 
cuted and 
exhibited I 
h y Mr. 
Kowland 

Ward, naturalidt, who Y'^'iifentlv described ' 
to a newspaper corref^Bfient liis method ; 
of working. Those m our readers inte- j 
rested in taxidermy will lie specially glad 
to learn how he has achieved such eminent I 
success. “My ^ather Ijefore me, and my | 
"randfather before him, were l>oth well- i 
Known naturalists,” he said, “ and I have 
made tlu« kind of thing mv i>eculiar study 
since I was eleven years old. I hold that 
nobody can be a good naturalist who cannot 
draw and model upon strictly anatomical 
princijdes. Some people think that an ani¬ 
mal’s skin Is just stuffed 'vvith so much straw 
a« you can cram inside it and the thing is 
done. Not a bit of it! My animals are not | 
treated like that, I have first to construct a : 
jierfect model of the beast in composition, 
an<l prepare it by a sjKJcial process of my own, 
an<l then cover it with tlie skin. Tlien I go 
to the Zoological Gardens, and study the 
expression of the face, the colour of the eye, ; 
the pose of an animal under certain condi¬ 
tions, and make careful drawinj^, to l>e car¬ 
ried out in the work.shop. Look first at the 
trophy of the Rajah of Kooch Behar. It 
represents a great group in the deep graas 
jungle. A Imnting elephant preceding the 
l>eaters has come ujion a group of tigers, one 
of wluoli has sprung ui>on liim with a deadly 
grip ; othera are near or retreating in the tall 
gr.a.ss and bamboo copse. Tliese animals, ; 
wbicli arc lent by the rajah, are goino l>ack j 
to India to lie fitted up in his i)alnce. Mostof 
thorn were shot by himself in Ins lughness’s ' 
dominions ; there are the finest jungles for i 
big game whicli can Ik? found in India. Look i 
at that tiger. Would you believe it? all the i 
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expression on the noble beast’s face is gained 
by the disposition of his whiskers. I mode a 
si>ecial study of it from the life—went to the 
‘ Zoo ’ and made a tiger snarl by rattling tlie 
bars, and afterwards fixed the whiskers in my 
mounted tiger in exact imitation.” 


Coin Discovery at Aberdeen. 

A GREAT coin find on June Ist was made 
in Alierdeen. A number of labourers were 
digging the foundation of a building in Ross’s 
Court, Upper Kirkgate, an old thoroughfare, 
and when about three feet below the surface 
they discovered a bronze j>ot containing some 
15,000 English silver coins of the reign of 
Edward I. It is supposed that tliis forms 
part of the booty secured in one of the raids 
into England during the twelfth century. 


Indian Snake-charmer.s. 

The writer of “ Intlia Revisited ” gives .an 
account of a performance hy snake-charmers, 
in the conrso of which he says:—“ It Is a 
mistake to think that the snakes are always 
li.armless which are brought round to house- 
doom and liotels in India by the jugglers and 
sain 2 ) ivaUuhs. An almost universal opinion 
exists that these men extract the poi.son- 
fangs from the seq)ents kept in tlieir baskets, 
and tliat anybody may a])proach and play 
with them as freely as their exhibitors. 
This is by no means the case, and many of 
the reptiles which hiss and <?r)il about in the 
Indian verandahs are as deadly a.s any to be 
found in tlie jungle. These iieople tame and 
familiarise their snakes, especially the cobras, 
wliich are then disinclined to strike, and 
become quite playful and friendly, so that, 
unless suddenly frightened or irritated, they 
dart at the hand of the snake-charmer with¬ 
out erecting the ^wison fangs or even open¬ 
ing their mouths. On this occasion the 
jugglers produced a lar«e selection of snakes, 
of which three were cobras, and one of these 
was made to dance to the gourd and bansula, 
strikinj^ again and again meanwhile at the 
hand of the performer. A doubt being ex¬ 
pressed by somebody as to the lethal power 
of this creature, tlio chief juggler declared it 
was truly a dant-ivailcih, and had his poison- 
teeth. ‘ If the sahcb-lCff would supply a 
sheep or goat, tliey might quickly see whether 
he spoke a true word.’ Kventuallv a white 
chicken was prwluced, and seizing Ills cobra 
by the neck, tlie juggler pinched its tail, and 
ma<le it bite the poor fowl, which uttered a 
little cry when the sharp tooth punctured its 
thigh. But, being replaced on the ground, 
the chicken began to pick up rice with un¬ 
concern, apparently uninjured. In alsmt 
four minutes, however, it ceased moving 
hither and thither, and began to look sick. 
In two minutes more it had droppeil its Iwak 
iU>on the ground, and was evidently para¬ 


lysed, and unable to breathe freely. In 
another minute it fell over on its side, and 
was dead ■with convulsions within ten 
minutes aRer the bite. At Parlanpur, the 
snake-charmer for whom w e sent to catch \ 
seriient, said to be infesting tlie compound, 
had just died by a bite from one of his own 
captive snakes.’ 


Not Afraid to Die. 

Almost the only printed matter found in 
the far North when the relics of Sir John 
Franklin’s exiiedition were discovered in 
that icy region was a leaf from Todd’s 
“Student’s Manual” with this dialogue on 
it: “ Are you afraid to die? ” “ No.” “ Why 
does the uncertainty of anotlier state give 
you no concern?” “ Because God lias said, 
‘ Fear not; when thou possest tlirougli 
the w’aters I will l)e with thee.’ ” The pour 
victim perhaps treasured the page, read and 
re-read it and gazed on it until the mi.sts of 
death crept over him. He "was not found, 
but the page told those wlio were searching 
how one, at least, of those brave seamen died. 


“Our Bovs.” 

There are bundreds of juniors engaged 
in (’ity w’arehouses and otliees who are not 
idessed with a home to go to after business 
hours, and •who are surrounded by tlie many 
various temptations of London life. “ Is 
there any provision being made for the.s 0 
juniors?’^ is the question which is heard on 
all sides. To this question we would reply 
that recently a junior section of the Alders- 
gate Street Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion has been formed in order to meet the 
requirements of these youtlis. There is a 
comfortable reading-room, supplied with 
papers, magazines, periodicals, books, chesn, 
draughts, etc., whicli forms a pleasant and 
aCTeeable place of resort for “our boys’* 
alter business hours. There Is also a 
library, containing boys’ books of a sound, 
interesting, and instructive nature. There 
Is besides a gjunnasium, which is appre¬ 
ciated by those wdio are closely confined in 
offices durinj; the day and who need exercise 
in the evening. Conversational Bible read¬ 
ings are held every Sunday afternoon at 3.30, 
and on Monday evening at S o’clock. Lec¬ 
tures, readings, social meetings, medical 
talks, debates, etc., are also held on Tue.'^day 
and Saturday evenings at 8 o’clock. A row- 
ing club lias lately acldcd to the advan¬ 
tages. Youths lietw’een thirteen and sixteen 
years of age, and of approved character and 
resi>cctability, are receiveil a.s members on 
payment of one shilling jK*r annum from any 
date. Forms of aiiplication and full pro¬ 
spectus will be gladly forwarded by W. 
Minific, Secretary Junior .Section, 18U, Aldere- 
gate Street, e.c. 
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Hampttead and Its Surroundings.^ See p. C 97 . 
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A HAMPSTEAD HALF-HOLIDAY. 


By the Author of “A Trip to Greenwich,” etc., etc. 



T he first time we Avent to Hamptead we 
were in all the excitement of a paper- 
chase. We met at the back of New College 
near the Savws Cottage, and the hares laid 
the track through the gate into the fields, 
curving well round towards the Finchlev 
Rood, and then up to the Heath through 
F’rognal, over the WcvSt Heath, round by 
the pond in the far comer, up back again 
by way of the Bull and Bush to Jack Straw’s 
Castle, and then, by a long round over the 
Upi>er Heath, to tlie Spaniards, where Ave 
found them quietly regaling themselves. 
We of course declared that the scent tliey 
■laiil was so luid as to give us no chance ; and 
as the day Avas not far gone, another couple 
of hares had ten minutes' laAV, and “on 
black Hampstead’s swarthy moor we started 
for the north ” after the paper tail. 

It seemed a tremendous run to us then. 
AVe had a bugler to keep us togetlier, and a 
“wliipper in ’* with a coach-wliio to liurry on 
ithe la^ards. Fortunately for the youngsters 
the AA mpper-in soon cracked up, and Avhip 
and all were left behind ; and, unfortunately 
for the stragglers, the bugler soon blew away 
aU his surplus Avind and aa’as left sitting on a 
stile, in aeapair, feebly tootling to the dis- 
Ai»|K;aring pack. The cliase led us to Bishop’s 
Wood on almost to East End, Finchley, OA'er 
the Mutton Brook, down into Ducketter’s 
Jane, across the Brent, Avhich avo navigated 
on planks, into Brent Street, back again 
over the river to Golder’s Green, and on 
through Renter’s to the AVelsh Harp. How 
many times w’e trespassed had better not be 
«aid; hoAv many times we lost the scent 
need not be told. Towards the end one 
•enterprising vouth mounted a manure heap 
and sighted the hares as he sank in to the 
knees. We pulled him out “all soiled and 
strong,” and the leaders ran straight for the 

& At the end of the last field was a five- 
gate barring the way into the EdgAvare 
Road. The hares scramliled over it. The 
first hound jumped on to it, and with his 
Aveight it swung open, for it was unfastened, 
and three of us rusliing through ■without a 
check, just caught tlie hares on the Brent 
Bridge after one of the best of many such 
Tuns that afterwards took place over the 
Hampstead country. 

The Heath Avas rather different then from 
what it is noAv. Then it Avas plentifully 
dotted with sand-pits, AA*ild as ■wild could be, 
Avilh gi|isies encamjied on it, and the furze 
and greenery fast (lisappearing. Now, at a 
cost of £4.5,000, it has become the property 
of the people, the pits haA'e smoothened them¬ 
selves doAvn, the wildna^a has l>een much 
tamed, plantations and small enclosures are 
•dotted aljout, tlie furze is nourishing, and 
the sandy Avaste has produced a plentiful crop 
of notice-lioards descriptive of the A-arious 
ways in Avliich it is possible to get rid of 


I forty shillings. Under the fostering care of 
I the Board of Works the Heatli has certainly 
' been improved ; and it is still a splendid 
playground, one of the best patches of real 
country within easy range of the Londoner. 

I There are omnibuse.s to it from Charing Cross ; 

I tliere are trains to it from Broad Street; 

I tliere are trams to it from King’s Cro.ss ; and 
as it is only just outside the four-mile rmlius 
from King Charles’s statue—the post being 
opposite to the ponds—it is AATtliin easy 
! walking distance for any latl of energy. 

! It is sometimes sneered at unjustly as 
l>eing “ a mere stretch of barrenness,” but its 
' liarrenness is its beauty. “Ma’^ lord,” said 
i Mr. Trotter to Lord Erskine, “I belieA’e the 
soil is not the liest in that part where your 
scat is?” “No,” said his lordship, “A'ery 
bad ! My grandfather w'as buried there an 
earl nearly a centurj" ago, and now all that 
has sprouted up since Is a mere Iwiron ! ” 
Erskine aa'os one of Hampstead’s famous resi¬ 
dents. He lived next door to the Spaniards, 
where Erskine House, and Erskine Cottage 
across the road, still keep his memory green. 
He it was w’ho planted the holly hedge on 
the roadside which is now nearly a dozen feet 
tliick, and is cut as smooth as a table top. 
He it Avas also who remonstrated with the 
donkey-man who Avas lielabouring his steed 
in the usual Hampstead fasldon. “ Why are 
you so cruel ? ” “ Cruel! ” said the ruffian ; 
“ I’ll let you see! ”—whack, whack, went the 
stick on the poor animal’s back. “ It’s my 
oAA'n. mayn’t I do what I like Avith it?” 
Erskine was apt to be short-tempered; he 
came doAATu Avith his stick on the man’s back 
Avith a still harder Avhack, Avhack, Aviiack. 
“Oh! oh!” yelled the man, crouching Avith 
the pain. “ What business have you to 
touch mo AA’ith that stick ? ” “ Well, it’s my 

OAATi; mayn’t I do what I like with it?” 
Erskiae ncA'er could resist a joke under any 
circumstances. Parry, the Arctic naA-igator, 
u.sed to live at Heath House, and one day 
told his lordship that when he Avas in the 
north and frozen up he lived mostly on the 
seals. “And very good living, too,” said 
the retired lord chancellor, “ if you only keep 
them long enough ! ” 

DoAvn by the Bull and Bush is WihhA’^ood 
House, Avhere the great Lord Chatham li\'ed, 
and at North End, close by, lived Akenside, 
of the “ Pleasures of the Imagination,” Avhose 
birthplace is still shown in the Butcher Bank 
at NeAvcastle. Erskine’s garden is noAv part 
of the CTounds of Ken Wood, the property of 
Lord Alansfield, whose ancestor, the great 
earl, was Erskine’s contomjxirary. When 
the Gordon Riots took place the mob burnt 
the chief justice’s house in Bloomsbuiy- 
Square, and came on to Hampstead to de¬ 
stroy the mansion at Ken Wood. Fortunately 
they stooped to refresh at the Spaniards, and 
the landlord, Avith ready AAit, threAv open his 
house to them, and even let them into his 
j cellars, Avhile he sent off a messenger for the ' 
! troops. The soldiers arrived in the nick of i 
time, and as the rioters resumed their march I 
drew up across the road. There wjis hardly 
any stniggle to speak of, and tlie mob AA ere | 
soon in full retreat l»ack to London. At Ken ; 
Wood there are still preserved the charred 1 
remains of the library iiiimt in Bloom.sbury. 
We say “ are,” perhaps it should lie “ were,” | 
for Ken W^ood is now for sale, and there is a 
chance that it, AAith Parliament Hill and the 
neighl)Ouring fields, may be bought by the 
Board of Works and throAvn into the Heath. 
Caen Wood the place is usually called, but i 
Ken it is pronounced, and Ken it used to lie I 
spelt, the same Ken as in Kensington and | 
Kentish Town, which has no connection , 
Avhatever with the old Kingdom of the Jutes. | 
It was of the great Lord Mansfield that, 
Johnson said, “ Much may be made of a I 


Scotchman if he be caught young! ” The 
lexicographer did not like the Scots; he so 
very seldom got the best of them. “Oats,” 
' he AATote in his dictionarj', “a kind of grain 
j Avhicli in England is the food of horses, and 
j in Scotland w the food of men.” “And 
I Avhere,” said the Lothian man, “Avill ye find 
j such horse.s and such men ! ” 

I In Ken Wood there Avas a fight in 1661, 

! when the Fifth Monarchy men, under tlie 
I cooper of Coleman Street, were defeated and 
I captured. Not the first fight there by any 
I means. The Heath has seen strange scenes. 

I According t<» Ko^r of WendoA’er avoIa'cs 
range*l over it in the thirteenth century ! At 
I tlie dissolution the Avoh'es seem to have given 
I place to tlie washenvonien, Avhicli are thought 
I Avorthy of record. The manor had lieen 
, granted by Etlielred to the Abbey of West¬ 
minster, and Ham]>stead was a chajAelry of 
Hendon, which belonged, like it, to the 
monastery on Thomey Isle, Avhich island 
owed its existence to the Heath. E'er from 
its slopes went the A\’e, or Taye, the Ty 
Bourne, to give ua Mary-lo-boume on its 
banks, and Tyburn Gate, and Brook Street, 
and Aye—now Hay—Hill; and from its 
I Avestem side came the Kil Bourne, fed by the 
j West Bourne, the East Bourne, and the Bays 
I Water, Avhich, uniting to form Avliat is noAV 
the Ser|>entine, found its way to the Thames 
in a netAvork of streams cutting off the 
I meadow on Avhich the Confessor’s slirine 
' arose. 

Another London riA'er, the Fleet, had one 
of its sources at a sjiring in Avhat Is noAv the 
cast end of the Flask \Valk, an<l another in 
the stream Avhich Avas formed into the chain 
of ponds by the William Paterson Avho, after 
organising the Hampstead WaterAvorks Com- 

E iny, set to work in 1691 and invented the 
ank of England—opened, in fact, another 
current account. 

j The sand of Hampstead is of Lower Bagshot 
age, and the sprint are due to the junction 
I of these sands Avitli the London day Ixjneath. 

I To a geologist Hanqistead is most interesting, 

; and the view from the Heath is quite a lesson 
in physiography. The Heath is higher than 
St. Paul’s—444 feet al>ove high-AA'ater mark. 
From it can be seen the v’alley of the Thames 
Avith the bigli grounds of Claphain, Wani- 
Avortli, Wimbledon, and Richmond, Avhere 
tlie London clay is capjied Avith gravel. 
Farther to the east are the Addington hills, 
on which the capping is of OldliaA'en beds, 
Avliile the thin blue line tliat forms the horizon 
is the chalk range of the North Downs. 
From the Flagstaff near Jack StraAv’s Castle 
can be seen the tOAvers of Windsor rising 
from their inlier of chalk, Harrow AAdth its 
capping of Bagshot, and the ridges of Stan- 
more, Elstree, HigliAvood, and Mill Hill, 
Avith the patches of pebble gravel, and the Ioav- 
lying Finchlev jiatch of boulder clay. 

Jack StraAv s Castle is so named from the 
Jack Straw Avho acted as lieutenant to Wat 
Tyler, and brought the Essex men on to the 
cajiital. What Tie had to do with the Heatli 
i.s not A'ery clear, and, according to the most 
Haltering accounts, his only castle AA'as aliolo 
in the ground. If, as i.s not unlikelv, lie AAas 
some Avell-known man in disguise, iii.s castle 
Avas certainly not at Hampstead. At one time 
there Avas a mcecourse at tlie back of the 
Jack Stra^w. The races, hoAvever, met Avith 
the fate AA-hich, sooner or later, Avill fall on all 
races, and for the same reason—tliey were yuit 
(loAA'n on account of the low coiiqiany Avhich 
frequented them. One Sunday morning in 
1856 Sadleir, the SAvindler m.p., aaos found 
to have committed suicide at the back of the 
Jack SiraAV by drinking oil of almonds out of 
acream jug. No woree place tliau Hampstead 
could he liaA’e selected tor the deed, foritAA-aa 
one ol the few manors rejoicing in the right 
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of “ dcodaml,'’ snch deodanil meaning that 
should any j»erHon die on it hv fclo (h ac his 
proiierty all went to the lord of the manor I 
Sadlcir was adjudgwl to have so died, and the 
lonl of the maaor claime<l the cream-juj:, 
wliich was gi^n over to him, ami wliieh, 
having asserted his right, he i*oon after re¬ 
turned. 

Not far from the Jack Straw is the double 
row of limes known as Judge's Walk, or 
King’s Bench Avenue, from the tradition that 
wlien the jdague was raging in the City the 
courts of law all adjourned to Hampstead, 
and nntlcT these tree.s were the cases trie<l. 

Hampsteml has many memories of the 
great. Keats, the poet, use<l to live in the 
Vale of Health, and his seat in the Well 
Walk is still sho^^^l. To him a.s visitors were 
•w<mt to come Shelley and Leigh Hunt, and 
Colerid-'e, and others of the so-called “cock¬ 
ney school,” now rising triumphant after 
much neglect. Richardson made the Flask 
Walk famous by hk account of the trials of 
LMarissa Harlowe. Domi on the green near 
St, Stephen's Church, one of the l)e8l of the 
new churches, hmlt of blue brick among tbc 
trees wisely left untouched, so that it looks 
centuries ohl, Hve«l Sir Reginald Palgrave, 
tlie historian, and Sir Rowland Hill, the 
rK»stal organiser. At Rosslyn House liwd 
Sirs. Barbauld. The hoti5e in which the 
Soldiers’ Daugliters’ Home now is was built 
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by Sir Harry Vane, who there entertained | 
Cromwell and the Varliamentarian notahili* 
tics, and thence \v;us taken to l)e l>ehea<lcd. 
The house wji^ jih<T\vards <)ccupied by Butler, ' 
Bishop of Durham who wrote “The Analogy ' 
of Kengiou.” Ai Staiilield House, now the 
Public Li)»rary, live<l Clarkson Stanfield, the 
' i>ainter. At Belsize House lived Spencer 
Perceval, the I’rime Minister who wjis 
' assa.ssixated. The Holly Bush Inn, in the 
High Street, was the studio of Romney. 

I The Baillies, Joanna and Agnes, also lived 
at Hampstead ; so <lid Sir James Maokin- 
tash ; so did Constable, the landscape 
paiater; so did Lucy Aikin. And these last 
all were laid to rest in the churchyard 
round the unpretending chnrcli, wljose eoi)per 
steeple Is one of the l)est known landmarks 
of western fx>ndon. In the chnrchyard is 
also buried a man wh(»se influence on tlxe 
advance of liLs race was probably as great 
as that of all those we have mentioned put 
together. His tomb is not noticed in the 
bookii, although it is large enough. His 
work was inde.<yl prosaic, but it was elli- 
cient, and its results have been mighty, 
fireenwich 01>»ervator>' was founded for tlie 
^ calculation of longitude. Here sleeps the 
man who did more for the calculnti(»n than 
any licfor© or since. As his epitaph has been 
ignored bv others, let us give it in full, as we 
1 copied it ?rom the marble slab:— 


“ In memory of Mr. John Harrison, late of 
Red Lion Sqtiare, London, inventor of the 
timekeeper for ascertaining the longitude ai 
sea He was born at Foulby, in the county 
of York, and was the son of a buihler at that 
»lace, who brought lum up to the name pro- 
ession. Before he attained the age of twenty- 
one, he, without any instruction, ennployei 
him.‘»elf in cleaning and reyiairing clocks and 
watches, and m^e a few of the former, 

I chiefly of wood. At the age of twenty-fi\^ 
he employed his whole time in chronometrical 
' iniprovenients. He was the inventor of the 
gridiron pendulum, and the method of pre- 
venting the eflect of heat and cold 
timekeepers by two Ikits of different metals 
fixed together. He introduced the secondary 
spring to keep them going while winding up, 
and was the inventor of most, or all, of the 
improvements in clocks and watches daring 
his time. In the year 1735 his hrst time¬ 
keeper was sent to Lisbon ; ami in 1764 bis 
then much improved fourth txmekecpCT, 
ha^ing been sent to Bar1>adoes, the Commis¬ 
sioners of Longitude certified tliat it ba<l 
detennined the longitude within one tliird o( 
half a degree of a great circle, liaving erred 
not more than forty .seconds in time. After 
near sixty years’ close application to the 
above pnrsuits, he departed this life on the 
24th day uf March, 1/76. Aged S3.** 


THE CASTLES OF WALES. 


T hkre is yet another story to tell of fateful 
Nest. ' .‘Vfter giving birth to the ^rcat 
Earl of (lloiicester, she became the wile of 
licrald of M'indsor, Constable of Bemliroke, 
and resided witli him at hu* castle in the 
far we^^t. Tlie fame of her lieauty was the 
bo.ast of her nation, and at last one of the 
Welsh chieftains, Uwenapt.’adogan, re.solve<l 
to carry her ofl' by force to hU home in tlie 
wikhIs, Ho was her consin, and, taking 
advantage of the relationship, found easy 
admittance to the ca.stle, which one night 
he attacke<l. He succeede<l in possessing 
himself of the Jmly, and kept her jirisoner 
until a most unlool<e«i-for accident hapjieneiL 
Her brother Gritlith, or Cniflydd, as we 
ought to write it, had provoked the resent¬ 
ment <»f King Henry*, and the ('on-stabie of 
renibroke was ordered to lead a force against 
him arvi capture him if ]>ossibIe. Gerald 
started after his brother-in-law in obedience 
to ordert, but on the line of march a strange 
Issly of men crossed the road in front of him. 
They j'rgved to lie Owen and his followers, 
who ha<l tliiLS blundered into danger. With¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation the ('onstahle, 
altanduniag for awhile the pnrsuit of Griffith, 
attai'ked the scoundrel who liail carried off 
his wife, and, after a tierce and desperate 
fight, slew him and hk men. 

I’embroke ha<l been ca]>tured for Henry 
by .\niiilf lie Montgomeiy*, who built its first 
castle, and round it settle<l the Flemings, 
making, as it was then and for long after¬ 
wards calied, “Little England lieyond 
Wales.” Of tlie castle the be.st story told is 
that of its defence by Ivinghame, Powell, and 
Roger in 1643. Its siege then hasted for six 
weeks, Iieing terminated, as w’as often the 
c.ase'with these rastle.s, liv the enemy cutting 
off the water su])ply. The then defenders 
were tried for treason and found guilty ; hut 
as it was only inlcndeil to kill i>ne of them, 
lots were drawn to see which it would l>e. 
Three slips of p.at>cr were prepared ; on two 
w.xs w ritten “ idte given by G(k 1,” the thinl 
wrt- blank. The tiirce nicn were lironght 
top'ther, and out of the hat drew* the pai^T 
slips. linger drew the blank, and was soon 
aficrwanU shot in Covent (Lirden. 

Not so very far from I’embroke Is Manor- 


I liter, one of the most perfect of mins, with all 
its apjiendages still stamling, it.'j chnrcli, its 
i mill, Its pi'^eon-hou-se, etc., etc., just as in 
the past. Its historj* was not eventful. It 
I was in 1146, the birthplace of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the chronicler who ]>reached the 
Crusade, and whose effigy is in St. David’s. 
Near Manorbier Is St. (iowan’s Head, where 
after much climbing the cell of .St. Gowan can 
be readied in which that famous a.scetic 
worked so many wonderful cures with the 
aid of a little limestone mud and much faith. 
Another well preserved castle is Piefon, in 
! tJie same neighwmrhood, which was held for 
the kin*; in the Parliamentary Wars by Sir 
: Richar»f Phillipns. It stood a long. te<Iious 
siege, w hich enued strangely. In the lower 
storey of one of the liastious w^as the nursery, 
I and while one day the nurse was dandling a 
! child at the window a Roundhead troojier nsle 
up witli a flag of truce. Signalling to the girl 
to take the letter he carried, he took her un- 
* aw'ares, as she leaned over for it, and snatch- 
' ing the child from lier arms, rode off. Tlie 
I baby was kept and the fatlier w’as hifonued 
I that it wonlii tie put to death if he did not 
' fluirender. Sir Ricliard, finding there was 
; n<» hr»|)e, hauled down his flag, and the Par- 
t liamentarians handed Imck the child and left 
the castle undamage<l in remembrance of the 
<lefence and the curion.s circumstances of the 
capture. A deecendant of the Pictons of 
Picton wa.s the gallant chief of the “ Fighting 
Division” under the Iron Duke. 

Another castle which cliangcd hands under 
curious circnmstanf'cs was (Viytv. When 
Fit/haiiion ha<l endowed eleven of his knights 
he found there was nothing left for the 
twelfth, Pa\*ne de Turlierville, so he told him 
[ he had better help himsidf. “ Here are men 
and here are arms, go and get what you 
can !” So Turlicrville went otf and came to 
Goyty, then held l)y Morgan. He suninKHied 
him to surrender, and Morgan for rt'ply 
brought out his daughter Sara. “ If you like 
to many’ thk girl,” sai«l Morgan, “and come 
into tlie castle like an honest man. you can 
have it, if not I defy you.” Wherenjs»n 
Turlierville gave one glanee at Sam, and 
' then with his left hand held out the Iiilt of 
' hk sword to Morgan, while hU right he 


' placed round the maiden’i waist. TLe mar¬ 
riage was .solemnised in the adjacent church, 

’ and Morgan gave the knight Coyly Ca.stle as 
a weilding gift. Whereupon arose the pecu¬ 
liarity that of all the ca.stles in IHnniorgan 
I Coyt^' was the only one that did not pay the 
^ yearly noble to Fitzhamon. As lime went 
' on old Coyty was replaced by the .structure 
we now know in mins, which woa built by 
I Gildert de TurbervUle in 1207. 

I I» Brecknock.shire are the mins of the 
I ca.stle of Builth, where in 1232 there ended 
I the career of Edward’s opponent, Llyw-ehn 
^ It. Ap Gruffydd—that is to say, the son'oi 
Gmrt’ydd—the last actual Prince of Wale?. 
Builtli was supposed to lie hehl by hk sym- 
pathkers, and as a last resource he came to 
it. It was winter-time, and taking the pre¬ 
caution to have hk horse shod backwards so 
as to mislead all who might lie on his track, 
he ixxie alone to BuUtli over the snow. He 
was refused a^lmittance; the blacksmith who 
shod hk horse gave information to the 
English ; and as he returned he was set njioa 
ana eventually fell, killed by Adam Kranctoo, 
who was ignorant of hk rank. Learning, 
however, whom he ha/l slain, ho obtained 
permksion to cut off the prince’s head, and 
this was sent to Edward at Rhad<Uan to bo 
' afterwards carried through the streets of 
London, while the body was buried at the 
cross roads near the spot wliich still Wars 
I the name of Cefynn-y-beild Llvwelyn^ “the 
ridge of Llyweh'n’.s grave.” Tfie carrying of 
the prim^e’s head through the strcets'of the 
capital wa** to fnlfil a bardic nhrophecy ab^^^xt a 
king riding crowned throngii Dindon, which, 
however, receive<l its satisfactory fiilfllinfnt 
when Heniy' > ll. apjieared on the scene. 
Like many more of >ierliu's oracnlar ol*serva- 
tions. il was susccptinlc of many inierj»rvta- 
lions. 

Merlin was liom at Caermarfhen, which k 
said to lie named after him, where there k 
another famous castle, doubtless rich in st* ry 
if we nuly knew it. It wa*» the town, in*i 
the castle, for which Merlin M't his spirits to 
work to make the brazen wall an*l left them 
labouring till he retume<l from bis visit to 
ViviL-n, “ The T.a*ly of the Lake,” He never 
did return, for ^’lvioa got him under the 
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ap Shenkin? Shon waj< the 1)oy that went 
out pailv from hla father’^ hmwe, and heard 
a little bird ain^nj; on a tree, and aat down 
in the ahadow to listen. And the birr! san^ ho 
sweetly that Shon sat silent in wonder. Ami 
when the bird ceased Shon looked about, and 
l>ehuld! the tree which was jfrecn and 
vigorous when he sat down was now all 
witherwl an*! dead. Astonishe<l beyond 
measure, he returned liotne, an<l as he neare«l 
the farniliuuse ho saw that it was all clnuiged 
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stone ; and .‘jo the cftve in Dynevor still rin^ 
with the sjiirits moulding? and joinin*; the 
walls, rattling iron chains, banging; brazen 
cauldrons, an<i clanging the hammers on the 
anvils. Considering the time they have lieen 
at work there must have l>een some mis¬ 
take in Merlin’s measurement of his native 
jdace. 

We must, however, keep clear of Merlin 
on this ocr,asion, or we shall have no nK»m 
for our other notes, though tlio remembrance 
of his first lieing sought mr as the twilw whose 
bJo(Kl was to he sprinkled to scare away the 
gtdilins who were nrevenling Vortigem from 
hiiilding hi.s castle on Snowdon naturallv 
leads ii.s to the castle away among the black 
nrcrifdces of Yr Eitl. in which the llritish 
king di.sappeared. Thitlier, to the stronghold 


on the fearful craig—Cmig-y-Lam—had Vor- 
ligem, or (twrthevm as the Welsh call him, 
retreated in his last hour, and during the 
night a mighty storm arose and the earth 
opened, and amid the roar of the thunder 
and the blaze of heaven, streaked into 
dazzling whitencas by the million fiashen of 
the lightning, the unhappy king vanished 
from the earth. 

Wales is rich in legend, though all its 
stories do not end as terribly as that of 
(iwrthcym. Some of them, though iin- 
duuhte<ily ancient, seem strangely familiar 
to us, and aflurd .startling continuation of the 
tnith as to the antbpiity of everytldng under 
the HUB. Take Slion ap Shenkin, for instance. 
We may never have heard of Shon, but 
ought he aut to have been Kip instead of 


and aged, and that tl.e hy had grown over 
the doorway. An he neared the step an ohl 
man whom he knew not aune forth to greet 
him. “What are you doing here?” asked 
Shon. “Doing herel” said the old man. 
“ Well, that’s a pretty question 1 Do you 
intend to insult me in my o^^^l house ? ” 
“Own house!” said Shon; “why, where 
are father anti mother I left here a few 
minutes ago wliile I went to sit under the 
tree and Iwten to the bird?” “Under the 
tree? What’s your name?” “Shon ap 
Shenkin.” “Po(»r Shon, is that vou? My 
grandfather was yoiir faflier, an*l ho sought 
for you long in vain, ami sorrtiwed for you, 
and at last old Cattie Mmldock told him you 
were under the ftower of the fairies, and 
would never be released until the sap of th 
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tree you were siitinj? beneath wa.s dried up. 
Come to me ! Binbrace me, dear uncle—for 
Sitnn, you arc my uncle ! Embrace your 
nephew ! ” and the old man extended his 
armH to Shon to clasp liini in them, but his 
Anns met on his own breast, for Shon ap 
Slienkin had crumbled into duet on the door¬ 
step ! 

A fltranj^ story ! And here is another >nth 
a pleasantor ending, setting clearly forth tiie 
perils of the worsliio of Terpsichore. 

Half way up to tne ruins of the castle of 
Dinas Bran, near Llangollen, is the hollow of 
Nant yr Ellyllon. It obtained its name, 
savs the Kev. T. R. Lloyd, in “The Princi¬ 
pality,” in this wUe. A young man called 
Tndur ap Einion CJloff used in old times to 
pasture nis master's sheep in that hallow. 
One summer’s night, when Tudur was pre¬ 
paring to return to the Lowlanils with his 
woolly charge, there suddenly appeared 
]>crchcd urx>n a stone near him a little man i 
in moss breeches, with a fiddle umler his i 
ann. He was the tiniest wee s|)ecinien of j 
liurnanitv imaginahle. His coat was made ! 
of birch-loaves, ami he wore upon liis head a , 
helmet which consisted of a gorse flower, 
while his feet were encased in pum]>s made of 
Isjetle’s wings. He ran his fingers over his 
instrument, and the music ma4.1e Tudur’s hair 
stand on end. “ Nos d’ach, nos d’acli,” said 
the little man, which means, “(JckkI night ; 
i»<KMl night to you.” “Ac i cliwitkaw,” re¬ 
plied Tudur (“The same to you”). Then 
continued the little man, “You are fond of j 
tlaucing, Tudur; and if you but tarry awhile | 
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YOU shall 1)ehold some of the l»est dancers in 
\Vales,and I am the musician.” Quoth Tudur, 
“Then wliere is your harp? A Welshman 
even cannot dance without a harp.” “ Oh,” 
said the little man, “ I can discourse better 
dance music on my fiddle.” “ Is it a fiddle 
YOU call that stringed wooden spoon in your 
Land ? ” asked Tudur, for he had never seen 
such an instrument before. And now Tudur 
beheld through the dusk hundreds of pretty 
little sorites converging towards the spot 
j where tLey stood from all sides of the moun¬ 
tain. Some were dressed in white, some in 
blue, some in pink, and some carried glow¬ 
worms in their hands for torches. And so 
lightly did they tread tliat not a blade nor a 
flower was crushed beneath their weight, and 
every one made a bow or a curtsey to Tudur 
as tliey jwvssed, and Tudur dolled his cap and 
' lK)wed to them in return. Presently the little 
minstrel drew his bow across the" strings of 
his instrument, and tho music produced was 
so enchanting that Tudur stood transfixed to 
the spot. At tlie sound of the sweet melody 
the Tylwyth Teg ranged themselves ingrmij^ 
and l>egan to dance. Now, of all the dancing 
Tudur had ever seen none was to be com¬ 
pared to that he saw at this nmment going 
on. He could not help keeping time with his 
hands and feet to the merry music, but he 
ilared not join in the dance, for he thought 
witliin himself that to dance on a mountain 
at night in strange comi)any might not Ikj the 
most direct route to heaven. But at last 
there was no resisting the l>ewitching strain. 
“Now for it, then!” screamed he, pitching 


liis cap into the air in the excitement of hu 
j delight. No sooner were the words uttered 
I than everything under\\ent a change. The 
, gorse-blossom cap vanished from the niin- 
strel’s head, ana a pair of goat’s home 
branched out instead. His face turned as 
black as soot, a long tail grew out of his leafy 
coat, while eleven feet replaced the beetle- 
win<^ pumps. Tudur’s heart was hea\'y, but 
I his iieels were light. Horror was in liia 
bosom, hut tiie impetus of motion was in his 
I feet. The fairies changed into a variety of 
forms ; some became goats and .some became 
! dogs, some assumed tue shape of foxes and 
others tliat of cats. It was the strangest 
crew that ever surrounded a human being. 

I The dance became at last so furions that 
Tudur could not distinctly make out the 
forms of the dancers. They reeled around 
him with such rajudity that tliey almoet 
resembled a wheel of fire. Still Tudur 
danced on. He could not stop, the fiddle 
I was too much for him os the figure writh the 
j goat’s horns kept pouring it out writh un¬ 
ceasing vigour, and Tudur kept reeling 
around in spite of himself. Next day 
I Tudur’s master ascended the mountain in 
I search of the lost sheiiherd and his sheep. 

' He found the sheep all right at the foot of 
\ the Fron, but fancy his astoni.shment when, 
aacendin" higher, he saw Tudur spinning 
I like maa in the basin now known as Nant 
I yr Ellyllon ! Some pious wonts from the 
I master broke the chann, and Tmlur gradu- 
j ally slowed do^^'n into his right mind to tell 
I his adventures for many years aften^ards. 

(To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOE THE MONTH.— August. 


T hr PortTRT Rnx.-Rttul the Dorsos for last month 
and for July of last year, if you hare them. Al¬ 
though we do not mean you to infer that a periodical 
whitewashing of the fowi-house. thorough cleaning of 
the run, and changing of the dust, etc , in the dust- 
^ath, can permit you to dispense with general every- 
<lay annltation, still we hold that these trl-monthiy 
acrulibings do much good. But the weather may con¬ 
tinue warm for a mouth yet, so summer regvilations 
must ail remain in force. 

The droppings fronj the fowl nm, it cannot be too 
well known, make splendid manure. It docs well to 
mix with the old material from the dust-bath, or it 
may be put in an old tub, a layer of peat earth and a 
layer of the scrapings from the run alternately. 

Ill jdaces where a large number—say llfty to a hun¬ 
dred—of fowls are kept, and killed now and then for the 
market, the feathers will !>« found a s^uirce of profit. 
Indeed, it is by ligiil economy, and keeping and sell¬ 
ing everything possible, that fowls pay, and by this 
al(’n<-. 

.See that the food is c<|ually shared in the nin, for 
old fowls are great bullies over the young ones. 
Eemove good birds that are l>eing ill-used. 

Keep on weeding out your stock. Keep nothing to 
oat its head off without a chance of repaying you for 
your expense. 

Take the greatest care of show birds, or possible 
ahow birds. Keep them apart; feed well; moKe pets 
of them, and gua^ the plumage like the apple of your 
-eye. Pen up some days l>efore the show, to accustom 
tliem to such confinement. 

When boskets return fn»m a show, disinfect them by 
scrubbing with hot water and soda, with a little car¬ 
bolic acid added thereto. Have the cotton or canvas 
coverings boiled and washetl. You will thus be free 
from the danger of both infection and vermin. 

As your first hatchings will nuwl>e In full plumage it 
will l»e easy to tell which arc worth keeping for show¬ 
ing. nr to breCfl from, or lay. 

Some older birds win be moulting : remove any one 
that is showing signs of this 11 it is being badly used by 
the others. 

Ducks you may be thinking of hatching in October 
or November. It is a prutIUlde concern, duck-rearing, 
if you have grxNl luck and get early birds. Even now, 
or towanis tlieeml of the month, you may get reliable 
eggs, because they will !«? cheaper. Suppose you hail 
a lot of nice young ducks of, say, four and a half 
pounds’ weight in March, you Ought to get a good 
price for them. 

will give you more hints about ducks in our 

next. 

Thr PiOKONRr.—There cnnnnt be a greater mistake 
in the bree«ling uf pigeons than that of keeping them 
ton long mated. This is penny wise, pi>uiid foolish. 
It will lie time, then, at the end of August to separate 
the sexes. Only ill cfl.ses wliere you have very strong 
I ii.trdy lirved* tliey need uol be dismatched for, say , 
ni'>nth luurc. 


j We have already described to you the complaint 
I called going light, and said that many breeders looked 
I upon it as a kind of distemper of pigeons, analogous 
I in some respects to that disease among dogs. Well, at 
I all events it is deadly enough, and, moreover, seems 
I to spread : eo. if you tlnd one going light, you had l)etter 
. extra feed the others ; give pills of oatmeal and sweet 
j milk frequently, to which a few drops of cod-Iiver-oil 
I may be advantageously added. 

I It will be time now to commence a little Judicious 
I weeding of the loft; you can sell or slay -whichever 
j seems I>e8t. Pigeon-pies are very nice ; so are silver 
j coins, and they last longer, or ought to. 

I The A\tart.—W ell, if you have not already done 
BO. liegln now at once to restore the ^tatm quo ants by 
turohig your I)ird8 that have been breeding Into their 
respective flight-cages. Next thing to be done is to 
clean out the breeding-cages, and this must be done 
: most carefully. Choose a sunny dny. Get some boil- 
i ing water and a small, hartl soap-brush. Dissolve a 
handful of soda-n*ashing in your water, and then re- 
\ move nests and perches and everything else movable; 

I these must be seen to singly. Tlioruughly scrape and 
[ scrub the cage now. No half measures will do. See 
especially to the cracks. So. after a swill out. perhaps 
I you could not do better than pour a little par^n into 
the seams, or strong carbolic acid and water—strong. 
Afterwards wash agaiu, and then swill out with clean 
soft water; and after wiping the cage with a soft rag. 
put it in the sun to dry. If you are a careful lx>y you 
will mb every wire with an oily rag. When this is 
I done, and the cage is no longer even damp, then wrap 
i it over with strong paper. Newspapers will do, but it 
I must 1)6 done thoroughly. Then stew away the breed- 
I Ing-cage in n safe, clean place. 

I STeanwhlle feed your canaries tolerably well. Give 
j a little green food, and put a little satTroii in the 
I water. A careful lad will liave always by him in a 
tiny Imx some satfroii, and various little odds and ends 
! ueedoil from time to time, 

Prt?gin cayenne fee^ling. Extra care Is needed, espe- 
1 dally of young birds during moult. Whether you 
cover the old birds’ cages up or not, you must take 
I care the young ones are kept warm and free from 
draughts. 

I Foreign Fttrds .—Tn a large aviary out of doors not 
I much Intel ference is necessary in the regulation of the 
breeding st-ason. Your main ol>Jcct is to avoid over- 
crr»wtljiig; to put In the place ouly those binls that 
are pretty sizeable and likely to agree; to see tliat 
there are n fair proportion of males and females ; to 
/ee<l on sulteblo fom), both soft and hard ; to give 
plenty of gravel and drinking-water, with green food ; 
and to keep everything very clean ami ti«ly. Many 
birds are hardy enongh to stand the winter: many are 
m>t. At any rate, it is lieat to have an arrangement 
of uwilirigs or cui-tuinsof waterpttxjf canvas. Keeping 
an itvinry of beautiful foreign birds is a source of 
I much pleasure, but it should Ijc done well if at all- 


I the Radbitr?.—C ontinue to gather Imy whQe tb« 
; sun shines, to use as bedding in the cold wet mooths 
' that are on ahead. Continue to ^re the rabbits plenty 
j of exercise. Be cautious bow you give green fex^ U 
must not Ize wet even with dew. Keep the hutches 
extra clean, for August is usually the hottest meoth Lu 
all the year. 

Clear away all stock you do not want to keep for 
breeding purposes. This should always Ire done. In¬ 
deed, if breeding for the market, as soou as a rmbUt is 
large enough it should be scut olT. 

Ths Krnnrl.—A bath of a morning on a hot day Is 
better than all the medicine you can ^ve a dog. It is 
I a natural aperient. l,et him take the water hlmscll 
If a big dog he will fetch a stick out. Afterward let 
' lilm have a good run. Never put your dog In the 
j water towards evening. 

I Domestic Pets.—A bout goats we have sUIl a little 
, to say, and next month we purpose saying a word 
; alK)iit our worthy friend the donkey. It you have a 
paddock or the liberty of a common, tether your goal 
I there of a day. See that you do so securely, for a 
! goat is tricky and sly as Joe)- Ha^ock. Save all 
I kinds of green garden stuff for her, even hedge chix>- 
j pings. She will eat what she likes and nothing elae. 
j so you need not be afraid. All kinds of vegetable Idt- 
j chen refuse should also be saved for Nanny; to 
: (f you have the advantages derivable from a good 
: kiti-hen garden, Nanny will cost you uext to noiaing 
, to keep. Of course you must not let her get poor, or 
she will go off her ruilk anil the milk itMlf will be 
I worthless. A milch goat should always hare a good 
j breakfast before going out — crushed oata or malne, 
I with a few roots, such as carrots, paranips. or tnrxij|i«. 

or mangolds. You will And that such feeding will p«y 
I you In rich, creamy milk, 

I Do not forget this: goats must have plenty of wsd«r 
, Gather and store fora now in August. You might 
manage to arrange a little loft over Nanny's bouse to 
keep quite a hoa^ of winter food in. Only oats and 
I maize should be kept lo a box. 


The Kitchex aep Flower OARngW!!.—There is 
I still plenty of work to be done in both, for weeds wUl 
j be growing apace, and if you allow them to come to 
I seed you will have a wearisome Job ou hand after- 
j wards. Keep walks and borders tidy and trim. Salt 
I laid down on the walks kills the weisls. The coar**-. 
' that butchers use, is very cheap. You may sow now 
lettuces, spinach, and turnips—get a garden kind vd 
the latter. I-^rth up celery and pbuit out eztdive. 

I M'ater well wherever needed. 


The Wntikow OARrrv. — study effect, and trana- 

f dant beautiful fti.)weTi from the Hower-ganien to ih« 
»ox. taking tliem up witii plenty of earth. Take 
: flowcni that sre nearly douc hbH>niing. See well to 
j watering, and remove all dead leaves. 
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GUINEA-FOWLS : HOW TO KEEP AND TREAT THEM. 


T he Hrd or fowl that this week struts 
proudly on to the boards and demands 
from us a few remarks anent himself and 
family is the Guinea-fowl or Fintada. It will 
tlo tlie reader no harm to know that he 
l)eIongs to the f'enus Nuniida and natural 
family Pavonidte. He is therefore second 
cousin to the peacock and turkey, and even 
more closely allie<l to the Impeyan pheasant. 

AVhen I mention that these i)eantiful birds 
were known to tlie ancients under the name 
of Melea^^^rides or Gallinse NumidiciO; that 
thev are called by the French Poulles de la 
Giimde, by the Spanish Pintatlos, and by the 
Scotch and others pearl fowls, it will no 
doubt be considered that I have got big words 
enough in this imper. 

Now then for the practical. There are 
several varieties of this beautiful fowl, some 
liaving a kind of helmet of bone on the head, 
others a crest of feathers in lieu thereof; other 
varieties, again, have neither crest nor hel¬ 
met, and the head bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to that of the vulture, hence tlris has 
been called the Vulturine Guinea-fowl. 

There are varions theories as to the 
original of our common Guinea-fowl. Some 
authorities believe that the (»uinea-fowI of 
^Ve«t Africa is the father of our species; 
others doubt this on the CTound that as the 
bird is admitted to have been known to the 
Komans, and as they held more intercourse 
with the Egyptian side of the great con¬ 
tinent than with tlie western, one of the 
varieties common in Abyssinia is more likely 
to have Ixjen the original. 

Mr. Wright, in his well-known “Book of 
Poultry,” holds w’ith the fonner view. He 
says tiiat when residing at Bristol he has 
often seen GuiRea-fowls perched on the 
rigging of African ve-ssels which had lieeu 
brought from the coast by sailors, and in 
every case these binls were obviously iden¬ 
tical with the domestic breed both in head 
and plumage. 

Cassell’s “Book of Birds” descrilies the 
Vulturine Guinea-fowl as follows:—“The 
licad and upiier part of the throat arc des¬ 
titute of feathers, but sprinkled with hains of 


By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 

a black coluMr, which are longest on the 
neck ; the najie is thickly clothed with short 
velvet-like brown down, and the lower part 
of the neck omamentetl wdth long lanceolate 
and flowing feathers, having a broad strii^e 
of white down the centre, to which on each 
side succeeds a line of dull black finely 
dotted with wliite and margined with blue. 
The feathers of the inferior jmrt of the back 
are of similar form, but broader, with a nar¬ 
rower line of white down the centre, and 
with the minute white dots disposed in 
irregular and obliouely transverse lines. The 
wing-coverts, back, rump and tail, under- 
coverte and thighs, are blackish brown orna¬ 
mented with uumerous round and irregular 
spots of white surrounded by circles of black, 
the intermediate spaces being filled hy very 
minute s{x>ts of dull wliite : the primaries 
are brown, with light shafts and spots of 
browni-sh white on the outer web; the 
secondaries brownish black on the tijis with 
three imperfect lines of white aisjiosed 
lengthwise on the outer web, and three rows 
of irregular spots of wliite on the inner web ; 
the breast and sides of the abdomen are of a 
licautiful metallic blue, the centre of the 
abdomen black, the flanks dull pink, with 
numerous spots of white surroundeu by black. 
The bill is brownish and the feet brown.” 

From this very complete de.scrijition of the 
Vulturine Guinea-fowl it will be seen how 
splendid aud magnificent a bird it is, and 
any boy who can ]>osse.ss himself of a speci¬ 
men mav well consider that he is in luck. 
From ^Ir. Abrahams, of 191, St. George 
Street, e., I lielieve these fowls could be pro- 
cureil, but it Ls not impossible to get the eggs 
from some bird fancier’s and set them under 
a hen. 

As to Guinea-fowls in common the oues- 
tion may lie asked, Is it worth while to keep 
them ? There is a jn o and con attached to 
this query as to every other. I question to 
begin with whether you are likew to make 
your fortune out of them, hut why not try 
the fancy ? It is a new one, and therefore 
well worth trying. 

Guinea-fowls have a bad name for several 


reasons. They are wanderers, but so to a 
lesser extent are ducks. I lUink this fault 
might be got over by careful feeding and 
extra kind treatment. As they are wan¬ 
derers so they would lay their eggs away. 
Then they have a nasty habit of snriekin;;. 
This fault must lie borne with. They are 
hard upon other fowls. Very well; other 
fowls must 1)6 protected, and on the whole I 
think the l)est juan would be to keep Guinea- 
fowls and Guinea-fowls only. 

How to begin keeping Guinea-fowls? You 
will be l)ettor to have a large protected run, 
though I would not counsel Keeping them 
closely confined tliere always. 

Get the eggs, not grown fowls, and set 
them under a good motlier, say a Dorking or 
other sitting hen, or get an iiicul>ator and 
hatch therefrom. In the next volume we 
may probably have something to say about 
incubators, and till then reconimend any biy 
wishing to trv one to get a really gooti 
article. He will receive with it printed in¬ 
structions for its complete working. Well, 
you liave procured eggs and have set them, 
you are therefore on the right roa<l to success. 
For to have l)egiin by buying adult fowls 
would lie as foolish as to purclia.se adult 
voyageiir pigeons. 

In about twenty-seven days after they 
have l>een set tlie eggs will l)e liatohed. But 
now begins the chief dithculty, namely, that 
of roaring. Guinea chicks are terrible little 
luttons and require almost constant feeding', 
t must 1)6 presume<l, therefore, that you 
have jdentv of time on your hands and are 
willing to feed about every half-hour, or get 
some one else to assist you. 

Give oatmeal draggle<l with milk, and a 
good supply of hard wiled chupiied eggs and 
meat scraps finely divided. 

The chicks will very soon be able to do for 
themselves, and then your reward will come 
if you have had ordinary luck and taken 
plenty of care. 

After you have fairly started breeding you 
can trust tlie hen herself to hatch her eg^. 

Guinea-fowls lay about eighty to one hun¬ 
dred eggs, aud sit about the end of July. 


C H-E S S. 
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Problem No. 138. 

Br H. F. L. MEY£R. 


I wiiiTR. , 0+1=7 piece#. 

WJiite to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 

Solt:tions. 

Problem No. 128, i)age512.—1, Kt—B 5, 
PxKt. 2, Pxg. 3, B~B3malc. 


Problem No. 129.—1, R—Kt 2, KxR (if 
Bx K, then 2, B—K 2 mate). 2, Kt—Q 5, 
K moves. 3, Kt—B 4 or K 3 mate accord¬ 
ingly- 

Problem No. 130.—1, KtxR P (ch.), K— 
Kt 4 (or a). 2, K—Q 4, Kt x Q (or b, c). 3, 
K—Kt 7 (ch.), K moves. 3, R, Kt or P 
mates accordingly.—(6) K—Bo. 3, P—Kt 3 
(ch.), K—Kt 4. 4, —B o mate.—(c) Kt — 
Kt 6. 3, R—Kt 7 (cli.), K move.s. 4, R— 
Kt 6, or Kt—B 5, or P—Kt 3 mate.— [a] K x 
R. 2, Q-B 5 (ch.), K-K sq. 3, Q-B 7, 
any. 4, Kt—Kt 6 mate. 

Problem No. 131, page .■)28.— 

1, R-Q Kt4, 

K—Q 4. 2, Kt—H o mate 
K—Q, 5. 2, Kt.—Kt2 ,, 

K-QG. 2, KtxP 
K—B4. 2, Kt^K3 
K—Bo. 2, R—B6 „ 

K—BO. 2, KtxP 

Problem No. 132.—1, Q—B sq., any 
move. 2, x B P, and 3, Q mates at B 
Q 5, or K B 4 accordingly. 

Problem No. 133, page 539.—The solution 
accompanied the diagraiiL 

Problem No. 134, page 00.5.—1,B—KR3, 
R X B (or o, by c). 2, Kt—B 3 (ck.), K—B 8. 


3, R X R dis. ch. and mate.—(a) Q—B 3. 2, 
Q—Qs<l- (ch.), K, KorKtxQ. 3, H—Ktsq. 
or K 2 mate accordingly.—(^) R—K B 7 crx 
R or Kt. 2, Q X Kt (ch.), any move. 3, Q 
mates at Q 2, K aq. or B.sq.—(c) K--B 8. 2, 
I Q—B 7 (ch.), anv move. 3, R—Kt sq. or 
I Ci X R mate accordingly. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

F. H. G. F.—Vour problem is correct and 
tolerably well constnictotl. but too simple for 
publication.'^Bolulion of 131 correct. 

J. M. (Lei])rig.)—You have with much 
in<luKtrv published the tiftli volume of Ko^' 
ner’s Ciieas Library. 

.1. S.—In the ring puzzle (page 470) yo^* 
might place No. 2 on the left, and thus, as 
vou say, have “no ilual ” in it. You might 
fasten the ends of a chain to tlie thipl lot*? 
and the i>aint D, and then remove the larg® 
ring in a difi'eient manner. 

B. D.—You should not employ three while 
Kts, nor two Qs of the same colour. 

F. M.—Losungen zu 12S, 131 und D- 
richtig. 

G. E. B. (Carlisle.)—romi)aro tlie 
of 125 and 120 on i>age 005. 
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CoiTcs^Jonlicncc. 


00RI>09.~S«e our articlea on the Aquarium in the 
second Tolnme. 

L. CooPKR.—11)6 duties of an under-steward are those 
of an ordinary restaurant waiter, and the pay is 
merely uomln^ 11 you want to be a sailor, be a 
seamau. 

G. J. Playfaib.—G et Professor Gelkle's ** Outlines of 
Field Oeolof^/* price three shilliugB and sixpence, 
published bv Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, 
CoTcnt Qurueo. 

09Ma:<li (Constantinople).^!. The most of the cata- 
znarau «)ouId not exceed the length of the hulls, 
aud the foot of the sail should l>e three-quarters the 
height of the mut. These proportions will do for 
any rig. 2. She can be steered by an ordinary oar. , 
8. It depends on the buoyancy, and that you can tell \ 
as soon as you float her. The dlmensious you give ' 
might do fur a crew of two, but it U impossible to 
say. It depends entirely on your workmanship. 

8. C. Lbvcr.— 1. If you refer to the September part of 
1883 yon will And an article on Bow to make a 
FaiiUgraph,'* aud with the pantagraph you can en¬ 
large the design. 8. Keep tne parts subject to cbiil 
greased with a little vaseline. 

S. VrcKKRS. —1. The coloured plates of the fourth 
volume can be had In the packet, price twenty pence, 
post free two shillings. 2. The fourth volume can 
still be had in part form. 3. We take no Interest in 
such verltal cnnoslties. 

B. 0. P.—Try France's *' History of the Bank of Kng- 
land," Feun on the Funds,” or Bagehut’s *' Lorn- 
bskrd Street.*’ The last is the most popular. 

T. LoKaLios.—Mr. Alcock’s articles on Asso* 
elation Football were In the parts for March 
and April, 1883. The cost of a part for* 
warded from us, postage Included, Is eight- 
pence. 

P. O. H.—There are many of the old telegraphic in* 
strumenU at South Keusingtuu Museum. Like all 
the scientlflc and educational things, they are not In 
the Art Department with the pictures, but on the 
other side of Bxhibition Aoad, in the old permanent 
buildings of the Exhibition of 1862. * The best way to 
get at them is to ^ up Queen's Bead, and enter by 
the last gate on the ^ht t<efore you reach the pri¬ 
vate houses. There Is another entrance near the 
post-offlee in Exhibition Koad. 

W. Gibbs.— 1. You can get price list of poultry sppH- 
ances from Messrs. Itoulton and Paul, of Norwich. 
2: Use a little caustic. 3 It depends entirely on the 
qnalityof the birds. You can average the cost “t 
half*4*crown a bead. 

J. C. Millbr.—T he articles ou "Juggling” were in 
the port for August, 1881. 

B. F. B.—There seems to have 
been no grass In the world till 
the days of the Upper Eocene ; 
and coosefiueutly there were 
none of the animals whose 
exUtence depends on grass. 

Previous to then there were no 
gTAmlnivores, no large grass- 
eating animMs, and none of 
the large carnivores to prey 
ou them. 11)6 lepldoptera 
came in at the same tintc. 

" The mantle of grassy bla4les ’* 
is quite recent, geologicalb’. 


Nil Despkrasdcm.—A pply to Mr. Pitman, 
Paternoster Row. He will send you a list 
of books for sclf-teachlng. 

n. G. L.— The address of the WI11es«len Paper 
Company is Willestlen Works, Willesden Junc¬ 
tion, Willcsden. N.W. 

C. T. To clean marble mix together quicklime, 
soft-soap, and water, until you get a mixture the 
colour and consistency of milk. Allow tlie mixture 
to remain on the marble for twcotv-fonr hours, and 
then if necessary clean It ofl, amt flnish with fine 
putty-powder and salad-oil. 2. For ball-bearings 
use any of the patent lubricants sold for the pur¬ 
pose at the cycle shops, or try a mixture of black- 
lead and milk. 8. There la no elK>Dlslng which wilt 
stand the wear of handles. A good stain Is simply 
made by soaking rusty nails In vinegar for a time, 
and then making with the fluid an infusion of gall- 
nuts. 4. Buy your French polish ready made. 
6. clcau your ftre-lrons with putty-powder and 
parafllu-oil. 

Falkland.—I. To make barley-stigsr yon have to boil 
clariflcd loaf-sugar to the *‘i*rack*’ point, using a 
little acid to prevent graining, and pour It out on a 
buttered marble slab. You cut It Into narrow strips 
with the scissors, and just before it is cold you twist 
it into the spirals. 2 Boil sugar without the add. 
and leave It alone. Better buy the candy. To find 
If the sugar has been boiled bt " crack,” take a jug 
uf clean cold water and a stick of some sort. Dip 
' M ick in the water, then in the sngar, and then in 
'■-T. Slip Uie sugar off the slick, still hulding 
^ water S4{ue«ze It between the Anger and 
.lid if it breaks short and crisp with a slight 
I'l "boiled to crack.** 


Bourqbois.— 1. The man was not out. You can 
only be out " bit wicket ” when striklug at the 
ball delivered by the bowler. 2 Hold the ball 
with third finger touching, so os to give the 
spin. 3. There are two versions as to Ut. re, 
uii, fa, si^ la, the equivalents of Do, re, mi fa, 
soU la. The first is that monkish hymn to St. 
John which Guido, in the eleventh century, 
used to teach as an exercise in tinging : 

Ut queant laxis, 

Resonare ftbris, 

Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum 
Solve pollutis 
Labis reatum. 

And Uttered be thy wondrous story, 
Keprehensire though I lie ; 

Me make mindful of thy glory 
k'amoua son of Zacharee. 

Solace to my spint bring, 

Labouring thy praise to sing. 

A. J. B.—1. There are two 
rats in Britain, the black 
and the brown. 2 The East 
Inilian Company’s rat¬ 
catchers used to average 
about four hundrod rate 
killed per ship on its arri¬ 
val from Calcutta. 

PHARMACIE N.—You 
must go through the 
full medical course, 
and the experience as 
a druggist would not 
help you beyond giving 
you the knowledge of 
materia medlca. 


FEC.—The percussion lock was invented in 
1806 by the Rev. Dr. Forsyth, an Aber¬ 
deenshire minister. 

Q.—The 15th of February was one of the festivals ot 
Juno, and the practices observed on that occasion 
were shifted a <lay forward by the Church, and Juno 
was replaced by SU Valentine. 

J. J. 5. (Dublin.)—!. The seven bishops sent to the 
Tower by James ll. were—Bancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury: Lloyd. Bishop of St. Asaph; Ken, 
Bishop of ^th and Wells; Turner, Bishup of Ely; 
I.ake, Bishop of Chichester ; White, Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough : and Trelawny, Bishop of Bristol. 2. The 
present Bishop of Chester Is l)r. Btubba, the emi¬ 
nent historian ; the Bishop of Sodor aud Mau Is Dr. 
Rowley llilL 







DROWNED GOLD: 

A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 
By David Ker, 
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CHAPTER V.—HOW JACK ADAMS WAS MADE A CHIEF. 



“Then the fearful truth flashed upon him. He was 
sinking in a quicksand 1" 


E factory cutter being now expected I go in her to Grand Bassa began to make 
back every hour, those who were to 1 their preparations the first thing next 


morning, and the two boys wrere at once 
on the look-out to obtain their signatures 
for the captain's certificate l>efore they 
left. One sailor and one fireman having 
been chosen to sign for the rest, Steve 
and Harry marched them off, together 
with the oflicer who was to command 
I the cutter, to the front room of the 
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t<u‘tory, where the famous memorial was 
lying ou the table. 

As they entered, a dark, lean, black- 
moiistached man—no other in fact than 
the Spauisli agent who had come on board 
at Grand Canary with the chest of 
Ooverninent money already mentioned— 
wjis just rising from the chair in front of 
tlie paper, having left beliind him the 
name of “ Luis Camacho.*’ 

“I’m glad of that,” whispered Harry; 

for At was the only one that 1 wasn't 
. sure of getting.” 

“Wliy, what slioiild lie be ugly to 
Cncle lixlward for?” asked 8tt‘ve. “i 
guess lie hasn’t Most a friend wlio was 
very dear to liim,’ iis the newspapers are 
always saying.” 

‘‘ No, but he’s lost a money-cliest that’ll 
be very dem' to him in anotlier way, 
when the chaps who sent him out come 
to know what\s lin.ppened to it.” 

But how’s it km fault ? 1 guess tliev 
didn't expect him to swim ashore with 
•tlie chest on his Ixick.” 

He'll get in a jolly good row, though, 
youll see ; and he looks as if he thought 
so too.” 

“ In fact, Seftor Camacho, wlio on 
l)oard ship haf.1 lieen voted a good fellow 
<'nough—for altliough somowliat harsh 
and lorbidding in face, he had tried to 
be as companionable as his imperfect 
Kiiglish would let him — had been ;is 
'^ilent and gloomy since tlieycame ashore 
us if he had just cojnmitted a murder. 
But the boys soon had .something else to 
think of, for a catastrophe was now' at 
hand wliich swcjit the Spaniard com¬ 
pletely out of their minds as if he had 
never existed. 

It has been seen that Jack Adams, the 
old quartermaster, wa.s apt to be ratlier 
severe with the younger sailors, and liad 
i^ecome very unnopular among them in 
consequenee. He was esjiecially disliked 
i'V Sam Higgins, wlio, as the acknow- 
h‘dge<l wag of the forecastle, did not at 
all enjoy being constmitly snubbwl and 
]»ut down, and was always ou the look¬ 
out for a chance of discomtiting “Grunq^y 
Jack ” in Ids turn. 

And now the chance ha<l come at last. 
Higgens had gone out alone the even¬ 
ing before to a small native “village” 
wMch lay a few' hundi*etl yards from 
the factory, close to tlie sjiot wliere 
they had landed. He returned an hour 
latei’ with a very knowing look, and, 
<lrawing asi<le a few of Ids espc'cial 
cronies, told them something which 
seemed to tickle them iinmensoly, for all 
the rest of the evening they keiit break¬ 
ing into constant bursts of laugnter, pro¬ 
voking old Jack to grow l out that “ Some 
folks wjis like a sixjKuiny Me, more noise 
than substance.” 

The next morning Sam and his chums 
‘niinounce<l that they were going down to 
see if anything had floivted iisliore, and 
.^dams inotantly declarcnl his intention 
of going too, “to keep ’em out of nds- 
rhiof.’’ Their way to the beach UkI them 
pfiat the village, wlicre they found a Kmo 
.artist painting .some qut'er tigures ou Ids 
hut witli dye.s obUiined by bcdliiig various 
native roots. 

“ Now', mates, ’ cried Sam, “ wlio's for a 
new coat o’ paint, like a sldp goiu' into 
j>ort? I siiy, you Kr<w I>oy, you paint 
my arm. big ring make.” 

In H trice Higgins’s braw nv w rist wore 
.a circlet of briglit green, and Ids iulminng 
eonirades ban ,1 their arms in turn, one , 
to receive a r.*d cross !Uid another a blue ] 
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anchor, wTdle tlie third had a green ring 
painted round his neck. 

“There’s tlie good of havin’ a smooth 
skin,” cried Ham. “ If w'e was to paint 
oltl .Tack, now, the paint ’ud ji.st drop off 
in Hakes, it would, all along of his skin 
bein’ so rough ! ” 

“ Rough your grandmother ! ” growled 
Adam.s ; “if I cared to mess my.self witli 
paint, it ud do <vs well ou me as on that 
ere hide of your'n.” 

“No, Jack, youTe wrong there,” said 
Higgins, positively. “If you can get a 
bit o' jiaint to stick ou j'our face ITl give 
you my best quid of ’baccy, and I can't 
sav no fairer nor tliat.” 

Thus challenged, Jack .at once sub¬ 
mitted liis face to tlie native decorator, 
who, in five minutes, made him such an 
object that wlien tlie old sailor looked at 
himself in a tiny glass in the lid of Sam's 
toljacco-bo.v, he staiTed as if lie hml been 
sliot. 

His whole face was a briglit yellow', 
rendered doubly picturesque by a half 
circle of black under each eye and a dab 
of brilliant Idue on the tip of his broad 
Hat nose, all w'liich, with a beautiful pea- 
green beanl, and scarlet stripes Hashing 
like flames through his iron-grey liair, 
certainly made him look the most awful 
hobgoblin imaginable, and sent his com¬ 
panions (Krooinan and all) into perfect 
shrieks of laughter. 

“ Laugh away, but you see you’re 
wTong arter all,^’ grunted Jack. “ Hand 
over tliat ’liaccy, and I’ll go and wash 
this .stuft'ofi.” 

Luckless Jack ! he might as well have 
tried to wash a negro white. The horri¬ 
ble disfigurement stuck to him like his 
ow n skin, and, scrub as he might, not a 
line of it would come out ! 

“ Why. it won't wash otl' I ” he gasj>e(l, in 
a voice tremulous w ith horror. 

“Of course it won't, Jack—it ain't 
meant to!” cliuckled tSarn, who had 
I known all along that the p:unt could not 
; be washed off when ouce on. “Let it be, 

I can't yer f it’ll make yer fortiii when 
you git home. Why, you’d be w'oi'th any 
money to Mr. Barnum, you would, for a 
tattoo(Hl man or a h’African warrior ! ” 

I “WhatI Am I to go about like this 
' all iiiy life?” yelled Jack, now pei’fectly 
j frantic. “Scrape me with a knife, some 
o’ ye—I don’t mind if you brings the skin 
j otl, so long as you I>rings the paint off 
1 too. Oh, Siun, for any sake, do git it off 
I somehow', or I’ll go stark starin’ mad, I 
^ will! You’re a goo<l fellow, and 3 'ou won't 
be too hard on an old man as might be 
I your father.” 

“ I’m werry sorry, Jack,”s.aid Miggin^ 
i whose kind heart melt<*d at the old man’s 
distre.ss. “If I’d thought you’d ha’ took 
it to heart so, I’d never have done it, I 
wouldn’t, indeed ; hut / eou’t g(*t that 
’ere paint otl', nor noUidy else can't 
neither.” 

Just as Adams, cruslied b^* this awful 
revelation, hid his defonin'd visage in his 
hands witli a deep groan, there was a 
shout of “ Adams ! Adams ahojM ” and 
tlie boatswain, burating through the 
bushes b(‘liind them, roared, 

“ What are you all doin' here ? Come 
along, smart! The cutter's just coming 
in, aiul them tliat’s going to Bassa has 
got to muster afore the cap’n.” 

“What? go afore the cap'n like this 
ere ? ’ howled Adams, driven to desjKU*.a- 
tion. “ I won't do it, that’s flat ! ” 

“ Well, you ain t a w ony nice figure for 
public hinspection,” said the boatswain, 


.almost choking with laught«er, as ho 
caught sight of Jack’s face. “ Howsoin- 
dever, that’s neither here nor there ; 

, you've got to come along, whether or 
no.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grimes, I can’t—I cant 
reallj",” groaned Jack. “Tell the csip’ii 
as I’ve just been took ill sudden with 
leprosy or cholera iwrpoisefmorbusX and 
can’t come nohow*.” 

“ Come, don’t be a fool, Adams ; wlicn 
the cap’ll gives a border it’s got to l*e 
ob(‘ved, and that’s all about it. Catch 
hold of liiiii, boys.” .lack fouglit like a 
tigfr, I t the odds were too great. In 
spite o Jii.s straggles, he was seire<l and 
, can ifs' oil', like an African Guv Kawkes, 
to tl) : factory, where the deliglif, pro- 
I duced by Ids appearance p:i.s.sj'd all 
1x)Uik1s. The negroe.s literally crowed 
with glee. Harry lolled on the giound 
in porfeid convulsions. Steve held his 
sides, and even Captain Peters (who hail 
l>een gnive enough of late, jxKjr fellow) 
laughed till the tears ran down his 
I cheeks. 

j “ Never ndnd, Adams,” said he, at last. 

I toucheil hy the old sailor’s look of utter 
misery ; “there’s a sort of stuti tliat'll 
take off that paint for you if you put it 
ou every day for a week or two, and I 
[ dare say Mr. Everts has some.” 
j Fortunately Mr. Everts had. and poor 
old Jack, clutching the precious phial as 
if his life depended uiton it, went dis- 
mallv clown to the cutter, with a liand- 
kerehief tied over Ids distigured fccatures 
I as if he were afflicted with a chronic 
, toothache. 


I CH.U>TER VI.—A LIVISG GRAVE. 

I The morning after the cutter sailed, the 
nun that haci poured all night and all the 
day before suddenly gave phiee f.s a 
bnglit sun and clear sky, against which 
the masts of the sunken vessel stooil up 
stark and grim, their slit sails and hacked 
cordage showing how husy the kidves of 
the plundering Ivroomeu had been. In- 
deiKl, the savages had been seen cieeping 
■ like ants uji and down the l iggiiig duiTiig 
the whole previous afternoon, ste.aliiig 
whatever could l>e stolen, whether it was 
of u.se to them or not, while others 
prowled along the heaeh, and pounoed 
greedily upon everything that flaated 
ashore. 

But now the rage for plunder seemed 
to liave silent itself, and wlieii the boy.ii 
j eaine eagerly to ask leave for a ramble 
heyond the inclosure. Captain Peters 
' assented, only making them promi.si' not 
: to go near the native town on the other 
, side of tlie hay. So Harry, Steve, and 
I Carihoo set off'in high glee, little dre.aiu- 
iiig tliat it was to he the most imixirtaiit 
expetlilion of their whole lives. 

The factory and it-s clearing stood 
upon a flat, narrow ixmmsula l«‘twern 
the sea .and a deep bay inatle by the 
Cestos liiver in rushing down to it. 
Hetwecu the factory and the lieaeh, the 
thick jungle that covered the whole f.u e 
of the surmundiiig country had b.s n 
cut away, leaving linly a thin Indt of 
thorny scrub, throiigii which tlii- biy- 
made their way easily enough down to 
the shore. 

“ It’s a gooil job all those f<-llows /or.-,, 
gone to Grand Ba.ssix,” observtsl Harrv, 
“ for that first night ashore w.as iiretty 
close packing. I aw oke with somebody a 
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font in uiy mouth, and mine in somebody 
else’s eye.” 

“ It's a fine idea, having mailbags for 
pillows, anyliow,” said Steve ; “ it would 
sound quite grand in a book, I guess ; 

' He, bedewed his sleepless mailbag with 
silent tears.’ Say, the water looks real 
nice ; do you feel like having a swim?” 

The suggestion was followed out at 
once, and for the ne.xt twenty minutes 
.all three of them were as happy as 
boys could be. Venturing out to the 
a'ery edge of the bar (for they knew lietter 
than to go beyond it in this region of 
sharks), they watched for the coming 
of a big wave, and then leaped on its 
cresf and let it whirl them shorew.ard 
as if borne on the wing.s of the wind, till 
at length, flung far up on the la'ach amid 
a sjHjut of glittering foam, they .siirang 
to their feet, da.shp,d the bi-ine from their 
eyes, and rushed back shouting and 
laughing for another turn. 

But Oaril<oo, who was quite as much .at 
home in the water a.s out of it, soon 
began to And this rather dull work, and, 
picking Ills way across the bar before tlie 
others noticed what he was about, 
plunged headlong into tlie deeper water 
beyond. 

” Come back, you fool ! ” roared Harry, 
“or you'll be gobbled up alive ! ” 

There certainly did seem to be some 
fear of .such a mishap, for scarcely had 
Cariboo disajjpeared, when up through 
the white swirling foam, piercing it as 
with a sudden stab, rose a huge, black, 
pointed, hideous thing, which both boys 
know at once for the back tin of a shark ! 

Up came Cariboo’s black head the next 
moment, and the monster darted at him 
like an arrow. But he instantly dived 
Jigain, only ju.st in time, and the long 
bhmt body and forked tail shot down 
into the depths after him. 

“Poor little chap !” muttered Harry. 
“ I’m afraid its all up with him. How 
could he he such a fool ? If he ever get.s 
out alive. I’ll break every bone in hi.s 
skin ! ” 

This benevolent resolution came just' 
in time, for the ne.xt moment a huge w.ave 
flung up Cariboo right at Harry’s feet, 
while the shark’s shovel-snout shot up 
into the air .after him with a vicious snap 
of its terrible jaws that sounded like tln^ 
click of a steel trap. But the Kroo hoy 
only laughed, and, sna])ping his Angers 
at the haflied monster, saluted him with 
some choice native compliments, which 
had better not be transhated. 

Hari'y .seized Ciirihoo’s arm, not quite 
sure whether to hug him or to knock 
him down on the spot ; hut the little 
hero .said, coolly, 

“ What for ilassa Harry want thr.ash 
Cariboo when shark no catch him ? 
H’pose Cariboo hi" fool one time, let sh.ark 
catch him, diii whack-whack ! ” 

“ Guess there wouldn’t be much left to 
thrash by that time,” said Steve. “But 
come, lot’s get on our things and go 
aheiwl." 

Their next halt was in front of a 
mighty ceiba or “ cotton-wood ” tree, a 
little way back from tlie lieaeb, the 
buttress-sliajjwl roots of which were 
themselves almost as high as a house, 
wV.ile alx)ve them tlie giant trunk, tall, 
straight, and massive as a pillar of 
granite, towered many yards into the 
air. A little farther on they came upon 
a low but very jagged and ugly-looking 
granite reef, stretching some distance 
out into the sea 


“There’s where we beached the boats 
when we came asliore,” cried Steve, 
springing on to a projecting rock, and 
pointing to a spot only a few yards 
lieyond it. “Guess if we’d hit this thing 
instead, they’d have wantcnl a broom and 
a shovel to pick us up again !” 

Just beyond the reef, on the very edge 
of the jungle where it met the sandbeac^i, 
lay the Kroo village that had been the 
scene of poor Jack Adams’s misadven¬ 
ture. But the boys, who were eager to 
continue their nimble, and liad already 
seen jileuty of native huts in the factory 
inclosure itself, gave only n passing 
glance at the three or four little thatched 
novels, all around which the earth wAs 
strewn with a perfect museum of block.s, 
ropes, empty kegs and casks, ringbolts, 
shreds of canvas, bits of brass and iron¬ 
work, and “wreckage” of every kind. 

Away they went along the smooth yel¬ 
low sand that stretched for miles between 
the dark-greem forest and the bright- 
l>lue sea, all three in high spirits at find¬ 
ing themselves abroad again after tlieir 
two days’ imprisonment. Cariboo kept 
froliokiii" around them like a dog, and 
turning head over heels every now and 
then with an iinjiish screecli ot laughter, 
while Steve and Harry played bopeep 
witli the waves, running rlown to the 
water’s edge whenever a big '‘roller’^ 
came thundering in, and then darting 
back just in time to escape, although 
once or t^vice the sea travelled faster 
than tliey did, and splashed them I'ight 
up to the knees. 

But the broken planks strewn along 
the beach recalled what was never far 
from their thoughts—viz., the wreck and 
Captain Petei*s’s pi’obable ruin in con¬ 
sequence. 

“ We muH do something to save 
father \ ” cried Harry. “ Fancy him 
going home after all this, just to be 
scolded and kicked out, and shoved into 
a corner for the rest of his life ! Why, 
it would just break his heart outriglit! 
That Spanish money’.s on board still, 
and if we could manage, to save that 
somehow, it would always help father a 
bit. Let’s have a tiy, anyhow ; we’ve 
no time to lose now'tliat the old craft’s 
beginning to break up.” 

“ But I guess we’d waint machines and 
divers, and a whole lot of fixings,” 
objected the cooler Steve. “ Father 
always did when he tried that sort of 
thing, and even then it w’as a pretty 
big job.” 

“ Let’s get to the wreck and see how 
it looks, anyliow,” urged Harry. “ If I 
don’t do s»meihin(j 1 shall fly in bits. 
The sea’s going down, and it ought to 
be smooth enough for a ti'y to-morrow. If 
we can’t get a boat Cariiioo can run us 
out in a canoe, can’t you. Cany ?” 

“ Where shark can go Cariboo can go,” 
answ’ered the Kroo boy, showing all his 
splendid white teeth in a broad grui. 

“ Well, I’m good to try it,” saicl Steve ; 
“it K-oK^t/be gay to come back and tell 
uncle that w’e’cl fixed some way to pull 
him out of the scrape.” 

“And wouldn’t that old bear Adams 
look silly, w’ho told me, when I w'aiited 
to try and help father out of the mess, 
that it was ‘ a man’s work, not a lioy’s ’ ? 

indeed ! Wasn’t Sir Cloudesley 
Sliovel a boy wdien ho swam half <a mile 
’with those despatches in liis moutli, and 
ever so many guns peppenng away at 
him ? ’’ 

“And so was Admiral Farragut w-hen 


he licked that other boy for saucing him 
after he W’as taken prisoner.” 

“And so was Nelson, when he tackled 
that Polar bear single-lianded ; and so 
were Admiral Collingwood and Robinson 
Crusoe, when thftf first went to sea.” 

“And so was Casabiaima when be got 
blown up along with his fatlier,” added 
Steve, forgetting in his enthusiasm tliat 
this last example was anything but an 
encouraging one. ‘ 

“ We’ll do it, tlieu. But hollo! Where 
are you oti* to 1 ” 

“ Here’s a path into the jungle; let’s 
see where it goes.” 

“ Thank you, I don’t want my last 
clothes torn to bits by thoni.s as long as 
a bayonet. Besides, liow’ll you get out 
again ^ ” 

“ Why, there’s the other end of the 
patli coming out yonder. Look here, 
we ll go tlirough the bush, and you come 
along the beacli and meet us.” 

“ Done,” said Harry, striking off to the 
right at a quick pace, while Steve and 
Carihoo vanished into the thickets on the 
left. 

“Pll be tliere long before ’em,” chuckled 
our hero ; “walkuig across hard sand’s a 
deal iilahier sailing than tugging through 
thorn-bu.shes.” 

Poor Hariy ! 

Ah ! what w'as this which suddenly 
seized him with both feet and held him 
fast ? He looked downi.and saw tliat the 
sand had risen right over the instep of 
both his shoes, holding him as if m a 
vice. 

Witli an effort that seemed to wrench 
evoiy bone out of its place, Harry tugged 
hisriglitfootfree. But the left at once sank 
lower than before, and when he put down 
the other it was iiistimtly Vmried like¬ 
wise ; and tlien he felt himself going 
slowly down, down, down. 

Then tlie fearful truth flashed upon 
liim. He wdR minhin’g in a <iuiek'»and ! 

For a moment he was literally dumb 
w’ith horror. Tlien he threw all his 
strengtli into a wdld cry for help ; but, 
except the mocking echoes that .seemed 
to .sport w'ith his agony, there w’as no 
answer. 

(To be eontiivued.) 


THE 13. O. P. IN EDINBURGH. 

A well-known author write* to ua from modern 
1 Athens : “ The B. U. P. seU bettor and bettor, 1 think. 
I Yuii would lie cheered for your editorial work if you 
could hear the remarks of the many boya that buzz 
about me when the mouth is drawlnK to a close, ami 
! their niimlters are due. Often a rush is made to the 
: booksellers' if the smallest delay is apprehended I 
; confess to looking out for riiy B. 0. P. as eagerly as any 
' one. It would require to be printed on leather to 
I stand the usage it gets. A volume usually is found 
I among the blankets of a boy’s bud, and those volumes 
I are read .'ind re-read, covered and gummed over agau^ 
and still Qud no rest ui»on a sUuU i" 


THE B. U. P. IN V1CT0IU.\. 

W. J. Oliver writes from South ilelboume, Victoria, 
under date of April 2G : “ On looking through Vol. v. 
of the B. O, P. 1 read your article on ‘ flow the Keed- 
ham boys made their cardboard models,’ and at once 
tlt-tennined to try my haixl, I am happy to siiy, by 
following the directions given. I succeeded in nmkmg 
a model that gave great satisfaction. I then had a 
photo taken of one of Peacock and Co.'s eugities now 
running on the Victorian railways, iniule iny plan five 
times the fitze of the photo, wiiich gave the nioiU-l 
when finished a length of ftuirteeii inches. After five 
' months of leisure hours I fluislied my second mod.-I. 

1 At tlwt time the Jubilee Exbil>ition of Victoria was 
; held. I was advised to eibibit my model, and suc¬ 
ceeded in winning first prize—a silver mc^. l 
enclose photo of the model as it stood on cxhlDilion, 
also a cutting from newspaper report. I may stmo 
the B O P. is eauexlv taken up here and read with 
the g’-eatest inter* et’. Speaking for myself, it lias 
bcfn the meaus of my spending my leisure hours to 
much advantage.” 
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R 0 G E II K Y F F I N ’ S WARD: 

A S T 011Y OF ADVENTURE I! Y LAND AND SEA. 

Bv THE LATE 'W. H. G. KlNOSTOX, 

Axtihvr o/ ** Peter TTa\£l," h'roin Povider Moixkeu to Admiral," etc. 


T he report of the commencement of the 
mutiny at Spitliead Imd caused great 
alarm among the merchants in London as 
well as throughout the country. This 
seoond, and far more serious, outbreak at 
the Nore made many dread the very 
worst results. The courage and deter¬ 
mination exhibited by the King and 
others in authority soon restored confi¬ 
dence, and active measures were taken to 
compel the rebellious crews to submit. 
The shores on each side of the river were 
lined with batteries, the forts at Tilbury 
and iSheerness and Gravesend were fur- 
ni,shed with furnaces for red-hot shot. 
The buoys at the Nore and along the 
coast were taken up, so that the ships 
would have had considerable difficulty in 
getting away. Many, indeed, would 
probalily have been stranded in the 
attempt. 

Off Woolwich lay the Neptune, a 98-gun 
ship, which was manned by voluntwrs 
raised by the subscriptions of the mer¬ 
chants of Loudon. A little lower down 
was the Lancaster, 64, whose crew had 
returned to their duty ; as also the Agin- 
eourt,with several gunboats. A nuniber 
of merchant vessels were also fitted up 
as gunboats, and manned by volunteer 
crews. These were placed under the 
command of Sir Erasmus Gower, as Com¬ 
modore, and ordered to drop down the 
river, and to proceed forthwith to attack 
the rebels. 

We must now return on board the 
Sandwich. Parker, who hi«l assumed the 
title of Admiral, was still implicitly 
obeyed by the crews of most of the ships. 
Notice was brought to him, however, that 
,a few were showing signs of disaffection. 
This, possibly, might have made him trem¬ 
ble for the staliility of his jmwer, and he 
re.solved to collect all the ships he had 
reason to suspect closer round liim. In 
shore lay two ships at this time: the 
Clyde, commanded by Captain Cunning- 
liam, and the St. Fiorenzo, commanded by 
Sir Harry Burrard Neale. 

The St. Fiorenzo had sent delegates to 
the fleet, but they Inwl from tlie fir.st 
voted for moderate measures. Accord¬ 
ingly, Parker sent an order to the two 
ships to come in and anchor close to the 
Sandwich. Not long afterwards they 
were seen to get under way. 

One of them, however, the St. Fiorenzo, 
soonafterwardsbrought up again; and the 
other, instead of obeying rarker's orders, 
stood up the river towards Sheerness. 

,, Parker, in a great rage, ordered a bcxly of 
ilelegates to go on board the St. Fiorenzo, 

1 and to bring Tier in and place her between 
the Inflexible and Director, when her [ 
sails were to be unlient, and her gun¬ 
powder sent on board the Sandwicli. 
The delegates, on going on board the St. 
Fiorenzo, abused fier crew for allowing 
the Clyde to escape them without firing 
into her, and threatened them with the 
vengeance of Admiral Parker if tliey did 
not obey his orders. In spite of the 
threatening aspect of the ,St. Fiorenzo’s 
crow, her delegati's expressed their readi- i 


CHAPTER XX.—THE MUTINY QUELLEP. 

ness to comply, and at length the muti¬ 
neers took their departure. A short 
time afterw'ards the St. Fiorenzo was 
seen to get under wav, and to stand out 
under all sail towards the fleet. On she 
came till she got in between the two line- 
of-battle ships. B.y the orders of Parker, 
who seems to have suspected her inten¬ 
tions, the crews of the difl'erent ships 
stood at their guns, which were double- 
shotted, with the lanyards in their hands, 
ready to sink her. Her crew had been 
made aware of this by the delegates. 
Suddenly all her sheets were let fly, her 
helm was put hard aport, and she sliot 
ahead of the Inflexible. The moment 
aftei’wai'ds her brave captain. Sir Harry 
Burrard Neale, sprang on deck, crying 
out, “Well done, my lads!” A loud 
shout rose from the deck of the St. 
Fiorenzo. On seeing this, Parker ran up 
the signal to fire, the Sandwich herself 
setting the example ; and immediately 
the whole fleet of thirty-two sail liegan 
blazing away at the St. Fiorenzo. The 
shot Ml as thick as hail round her. Still 
she stood on, though of course without 
retuniing the tire. There was a strong 
breeze, and she was a fast ship. Though 
so many guns were tiring .at her, and sTie 
was frequently hulled, not a rope was 
shot away, nor was a single man killed or 
even hurt. 

On she stood, and not till she had got 
to some distance did Parker think of 
ordering any ship to pursue her. He ■ 
walked the neck for some minutes in a I 
state of agitation. He was afraid of 
getting under way himself, lest during 
his .absence other ships might desert. He 
possibly thought it very likely that if he 
ordered any other shi]) to pursue, her crew 
might refuse to return. The seamen 
formed their own opinions on this transac¬ 
tion, .and came to the conclusion that there 
was not that unanimity in the counsels 
of their leaders which they boa.sted of 
possessing. Even now they desired to 
evince their loyalty, and on the 4th of 
.Tune, which was his Maje.sty’s birthday, 
the whole fleet tired a royal s<alute, .and 
dressed the ships with flags .as usual. 
The led flag was, however, kept flying at 
the inaintopmast head of the Sandwich. 

One of the captains most beloved by 
the seamen was the Earl of Northesk, 
commanding the Monmouth, a 64-gun 
ship. The mutineers, having their conti- 
dence somewhat shaken, determined 
to request him to try and effect a recon¬ 
ciliation with the Government. The 
delegaU'S went on ixiard the Monmouth, 
and invited him to meet the mutineer 
committee on board the Sandwich. His 
lordship accordingly came on lioard, 
attended by one oilicer, and found sixty 
delegates seated in the state ciibin, witli 
Parker at their head. He undertook to 
cari-y up their terms to the Govermnent, I 
pledging his honour to i-etum on board, 
with a clear and positive answer, within 
tifty-four hours. He told them, however, ' 
that from the unrejison.abloness of their ' 
demands, they must not expect success. I 


I He immediately proceeded to London,, 
where, after conferring with the 
Admiralty, he accompanied Earl tipeiicer 
to the King. 

As might have lieen expected, the 
demands of the seamen were rejected as 
exorbitant and unreason.able. An officer 
immediately carried down the refusal of 
the Lords of the Admiralty to the rebel 
fleet. Soon after this was knowrn, seve¬ 
ral ships attempted to make their esmape 
from tlie mutineers. One, the Leop.ard, 
succeeded and got up the Thames. 
Another, the Repulse, unfortunately r,au 
aground, when she was tired on by the 
Monmouth ; and one of the officers lost 
his leg, and a seaman w'.os wounded. The 
Ardent, the third sliip, effected her 
I escape, but passing the Monmouth was 
firctf at, and several of her crew were 
! killed and wounded. Confusion .and dis¬ 
cord now perviuled the relsil counciLs. 
On the lOtli of June, many other mnti- 
; nous ships struck the red flag, and the 
merchant vessels were allowed to proceed 
up the river. On the 12th, most of the 
other ships also hauled down the rebel 
flag, only seven keeping it flying. Tlie 
next d,ay the remainder intimated an 
inclination to submit. However, the 
crews in all coses were not unanimous, 
and many desperate struggles took placi^ 
on Imard the snips between the partisan-s 
of the officers and those who still wislied 
to hold out. Happily at this juncture 
of affairs an officer arrived on board the 
Sandwich, with the King’s proclamations 
and Acts of Parliament, of which it 
appeared that Parker had kept the crews 
ignorant. 

The deception which hod been prac¬ 
tised on the men by the delegates so 
enraged them, that the crew of the Sand¬ 
wich carried the ship under the guns of 
the fort of Sheerness. As soon as she 
anchored, a boat with a guard of soldiers 
came off, and making their way on deck, 
ordered Parker to deliver himself up. 
As they apjieared, one of the delegates 
belonging to the Standard, who was on 
board, pointing a pistol at his O'vn he.ad, 
shot himself dead. Parker, as soon as he 
heard that a boat hail come off', placeil 
himself under the protection of four of 
the ship’s crew, the rest of the seamen 
threatening forthwith to hang him. He 
with about thirty more dcle^tes were 
immediately handed over to the soldiers, 
and they were landed amidst the hisses 
of the surrounding multitude, and com¬ 
mitted to the prison in the garri^n of 
Sheerness. The tirst batch of mutineers 
having been so easily captured, the rest 
of the ringleaders, and all others in 
any way implicated in the mutiny on 
board the various ships, were immediately 
placed under arrest. In the list of tin- 
unliapiiy men to be tried for their lives 
was the name of Andrew Brown. 

Poor Harry ! he felt grievously his 
position. He had prote.sted against the 
proceedings of the mutineers, but how 
could he prove this ? He could not deny 
that he had written out n number of 
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<Iocuments issued by Parker, and the 
•excuse that he had done so under com¬ 
pulsion was too commonly made by 
others to allow him to have much hope 
of its being believed in his case. Up the 
Thames was the prison ship. Here 
Harry, with a number of mutineers, was 
conveyed. Many of his companions were 
desperate characters, who seemed only to 
dread the punishment they might 
receive. He felt that unless he could be 
proved innocent, death was the only 
alternative he could desire. Yet it was 
hard to die. He had looked forward to a 
life of happiness with one to whom his 


The trial of Kichard Parker very soon ^ xxxi. Piayei’s being ended, he arose 
after this took place on board the Xep- from his knees and asked the captain if 
tune, of 98 guns, oft’ CJreenhithe, a few he might he indulged with a glass of 
days having wen allowed him to prepare white wine. On its being presented to 
for his defence. No trial could have H'im,he exclaimed, lifting up his eyes, “I 
been more fair or just. Parker defended drink, first, to the .salvation of my soul ; 
himself with considerable ability. No- and next, to the forgiveness of all my 
thing, however, could be stronger than ; enemies.” He then begged that Captain 
the evidence brought to prove that ho Moss would shake hands with him. 
was one of the chief instigators of the Tliis the captain did. He then desired 
mutiny, and that he had acted as the that he might be remembered to his corn- 
chief of the mutineers. The court panioiis on boai-d the Neptune, with his 
accordingly adjudged him to death, last dying entreaty to them to prepare 
Parker heard his sentence with a degree for their destiny and to refrain from 
of fortitude and composure which unbecoming levity. On being led to tlie 
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Escape of the Fiorenzo from the Mutineers. 


undivided heart was given; one well excited the astonishment of all present, scaft'old on the forecastle, he asked 

worthy of the aftections of the best of ' He submitted, he said, still asserting the whether he might be allowed to speak, 

men. His honour was gone. His name, rectitude of his intention. “ I am not going to address the ship’s 

if it was known, would be blasted, and he 1 “ Whatever oft’ences mav have been company,” he added ; “ I only wish to 

must die the death of the worst of committed,” he added, “I liope my life acknowledge the justice of the sentence 
criminals. One gleam of hope alone will be the only sacrifice. Pardon, I under which I sufl'er, and to pray that 
remained. As he was led oft’ by the sol- beseech you, the other men. I know my death may be considered a sufticient ^ 
diers sent to apprehend the mutineers, that they wall return with alacrity to atonement for the lives of others,” 

-lacob Tuttle had shaken his hand, and their duty.” Turning round, he then asked if any ' 

though he did not speak, had given him a i On the 29th of June, Parker was con- per.son would lend him a white liandker- 
significant look which had evidently | veyed on board the .Sandwich, the ship ^ chief. This, after a little delay, was 
been intended to keep up his spirits, on'lxiard which he had acted so prominent handed to him. He then begged that a 
Happily Tuttle had taken no part in the 1 a part. On being conducted to the minute might be allowed him to recollect 
mutiny, and had been among the first to I quarter-deck, the chaplain informed him himself, when he kneeled down about 
urge his shipmates to return to their that he had selected two psalms ai>pro- that space of time. Then rising up, he 
duty. Still how could an illiterate sea- priate to his situation. Parker assent- said, ivitli considerable dignity, and per- 
inan,unable even to write,be able tohelp ing, said, “ And with your permission, sir, feet coolness, “ I am reaclj',” tutd firmly 
him? 11 will add a third,” and named Psalm walked to the extremity of the scaft'old. 
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For an instant lie stood there, full of 
life and strength, with a head to plan, 
and nervo to carry out liis objects. He 
firojijied his haiidkorchief, tlie gun was 
tired, and he was run up to the yard-ariu. 
A struggle, and he was dead. 

For more than a month the court-mar¬ 
tial continued sitting and trying the 
otlier mutineers. A considerahle number 
received sentence of death ; among them 
was Andrew Brown. Several were 
ordered to be flogged from ship to 
ship, and others were contined in the 
Harslialsea TrLson for cei'tain periods. 

Parker'sAvas the first death, but many 
of the other ringleaders were directly j 
afterwards executed at the yard-arms of | 
tiieir respective ships. Tfie prisoners 
weretrietl in succession, and the sentence 
was fortliwitli carried out on those who j 
were condemned to death. Harry fully ! 
expected ere long to be called forth to 
undergo his sentence, and he came to the 
resolution of not attempting any eflbrt 
to escape his doom. 


CHAI*TER XXI.—MABEL’S RESOLVE. 

Mabel and her aunt hfwl taken up their 
Tvsidence for some time at tlie small 
bow-windowed house in the upper part 
of the town of Lynderton. It had been 
described a.s a very genteel residence for 
a spinster huly. To say that it had 
neat wooden luilings before it, aiid steps 
leading up to the front door, kept 
scrupulously clean, will be suflicient to 
give an idea of Mabel's new abode. The 
style of life the two ladies led was very 
ditlerent from what they had been accus- 
tomwl to. ^lary remained as general 
servant, while the cook, who had grown 
fat and aged at Stanmore, entreated that 
slie might accoinpaiiy her old mistress. 
Paul (hiuntlett declared tliat the day lie 
sliould be separated from them would be 
his last. So he also was allowed to take 
up his abo<Ie in the how-windowed houses 
though his accommo<lation was limited in 
the extreme. All he wanted was house- 
room, Wages he would not receive, and 
he had been too long accustomed to 
forage for hiins(‘If to require being fed. . 
It cannot be said tliat tbo family were 
reduced to complete poverty ; still, their ! 
means were vmy ^scanty. Mabel hatl 
literally iiothiug, but an annuity had 
been secured to aladam JCvcrard on the 
Stanmore estat<-s, wbicli Mr. Sleech 
could not touch, though lie did his best to 
make it as small a.s j)ossibIe by glutting 
lier to coiisidera-lde exjicnse before she 
couM obtain it. 

Strange to say, when Mabel heard that 
her father and Marry were .still alive, her 
regret for her loss of property was 
greater than it luul l>een previously. She 
had foniKHl all sorts of plans for her 
future career. As long as her aunt 


lived, she would attend to her. Mlien 
she W5\s called away she would go out ! 
and teach, or enter some family as a 
governess. Now, however, the case was 
altered. Her father would never con¬ 
sent to her doing that, while slie could no 
longer liope, as she luul hoped, to become 
the wcll-dowei’ed wife of Harry Tiyon. 
She loved him—that slie knew. Would 
he continue to love her I Slit* had no 
doubt about that, but would ho have the 
powerof giving horahome? Would he be 
able to return to the position he hiul aban¬ 
doned in Mr. Coppinger’scounting-house, 
and, with tlie assistance of his guaixlian, 
labour till he luul gained an inde¬ 
pendence I She thought Harry would he 
capable of anything. Her father would, 
at all events, be ready to hein him by 
every means in his power, lie surely 
could refuse nothing to the man who liad 
sfi\ed liis life so bravely at the ri.sk of 
Ids own. Her father had always been 
looked ujjon as a man of great influence. 
It did not occur to her that this arose 
from liis being suppo.sed to he the heir of 
Stanmore — the owner of the borough, 
who could return two members at his 
will. Poor girl ! Captain Everard as lie 
liad been, and Captain Everard, thou^i a 
very good oflicer, without a vote in Par¬ 
liament, and with his pay only to support 
him, were very different persons. 

The Everarils liad always been Tories. 
Mr. Sleech supi)orted the opposite party, 
j and was now giving all his influence to 
the Whig interest. 

The people in the neighbourhood, how¬ 
ever, called very frequently at Madam 
Everard’s door to inquire after her. 
Among the few admitted was the Baron 
dft Buvigny. Each time he came ho 
talked more and more of the Coppingers, 
and .Mabel could not help discovering 
that he wjus completely captivated by the 
charms of Sybella Coppinger. He brought 
also all the news of the day. From Paul 
Gauiitlett, liovvever, wlio r**a<l the paper 
through, they learned chiefly the pro¬ 
gress of the mutiny. 

Mabel at length became very anxious 
about Harry. She did not know in what 
ship he was .serving, ami thougli slie felt 
sine that ho would not join the muti¬ 
neers, slie could not help dreading that 
lie iniglit Ik* placed in danger in conse¬ 
quence of what was occurring. Hei' 
anxiety was increased by not liearing 
from him as she liad expected. She was 
certain that he had not forgotten her. 
Her confldence, indeed, in his faith and 
love remained unshaken. At last Mary 
received a letter in an unknown liana. 
It w;vs very unlike the one wliich Harry 
had written at Tuttle's dictation, hut 
I this also i)rofe.s.sed to be from Jacob. It 
was short, for the writer was evidently 
not much accustomed to the use of the 
pen. It ran thus : “ Dear Mary,—This 


comes to tell you that weVo in a mess. 
Some of our fellows have been holding 
out against the Govemmeiit, and have 
got nothing for tlieir pains. Wc Ila^■ft 
had a number of delegates going alwut 
from ship to sliip, and they iiave bi*eii 
and got some of themseive.s hung, and 
not a few flogged lound tin* fleet. Sarves 
them right, say I. I sliould not niiiul it, 
if it was not for a .shipinato, you knows 
who, who has been put in limbo. His 
name aboard is Andrew Brown, but your 
youn^ lady knows him, and knows that 
that IS not his name. Worser still, he's 
going to be hung. If I couhl get lil>erTy 
I’d go and see you and tell you all. It 
a sad thing, and I would give my eyes to 
save the young chan.—Yours to coii>' 
mand, Jacob Tuttle—Lis cross X.” 

Mary, who had not deciphered the let¬ 
ter very clearly,brought it toher 
As Mabel tiiiished it, the paper fell from 
her hands. A di'mlly pallor overspread 
her countenance, and slie fell hack raint- 
ing into the arms of her attendant. 
Happily, Paul at that moment came into 
the .sitting-room, and assisted the dams**! 
in placing her mistress on a sofa. Wliile 
I Mary ran to get restoratives, and to call 
Madam Everard, his eye fell on the 
' paper. Seeing tlie rough style of hand¬ 
writing, he thought that he might wUU 
propriety read it over. 

“Thais it,” he siiid to himself; “it's 
that youDg gentleman, lie's gone and 
done sometiiiiig desi>erate. We must pet 
him out of the scrape, or it will l>e the 
lieath of Miss Mabel.” 

Mabel quickly returned to conscious¬ 
ness and mnnd Paul and Mary standing 
near her. Madam Everard had gone 
I out. 

I “ I know all about it. Miss Mabel,” said 
Paul, “and I want to help you.” 

“Do you think thi.s can allude to 
Harry?’ she asketl; “I mean Mr. 

1 Tryon.” 

I " Too likely,” said P*aul; “ I won't 

' deny it, because it s clear to my niiuil 
that sometliiug must he done to save 
him. Cheer up, Miss Mal>el. We will do 
it if it can he done. There's that old 
gentleman who takes aninten'st in Master 
Harry—his guardian, you call him. I 
would go to him. He w’oulil lie the Ix'st 
man to say what can be done, and I am 
sure he w’ould do it,” 

“ Oh ! that he would, for I am conti- 
dent that Hurry is innocent. H<* never 
would have done anything worthy of 
death. I will go up to the Adiiiiniliy 
and plead for him ; 1 w ill tf*ll them w h'» 
he is. They would never allow liiin to l^e 
executed ; or if they will not listen to 
me, I will go to the King himself. 1 will 
)]efui with his Majesty ; lie w ill surely 
lave power to save iiiiii.” 

{Tv continued.) 


THE TALE OF A RED COAT. 


BV THE IlEV. .\. N. MaIjAN, M.A., F.O.S., 

Author f>/ " The Spectre f>/ JJati'thorn trlen," “ Cacui atid llerculeg,’’ etc. 


'’’hex I wa.s a boy at Higlifleld House, 
we had n»gul.Tr cour.ses of drill in 
the Chnstiiias and Eastfi* t<*niis. 


CHAPTER T. 

The only tiling about tlicin that 
iniglit be strictly called “ regular,” was 
their a))Solute irregularity. We were 


I supposed todrill onTiie.sdays, Thursdaysi. 
and Saturdays, for twenty minutes aft*T 
breakfast, A sergeant who livtxl in the 
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village was engaged to attend on these 
mornings. He ^id not always ajmear. 
Some days liis services were rccjuinHl for 
recruits in tlie 3rd KuinsJiire Voluiit^'ers. 
.Some days it rained, and other days there 
was a damp fog; and when none of the.se 
accidents seemed likely to interfere with 
military matters, it might chance tliat a 
judicious indulgence of .coughing at 
»)reakfast would cause Dr. Dorchester 
to elevate his eyes, his eyegla.ss, and his 
voice, with the intimation that it would 
be advisable for us not to go out before 
school. So that various causes concurred 
to render tlie poiformance of our drill 
somewliat uncertain. 

Again, there was another item which 
strongly conduced to irregularity in the 
proceeding.s. We hated it. It was 
nothing less than a glaring farce. It was 
an occitsion for all the waiit(;n and mis* 
chievous spirits among us to vie with 
each otlier in conduct which among 
soldiers would pure and undiluted 
insubordination. Talking in the ranks 
was unintennittent. As tor attention to 
slioulders back anti hen.ds up, we iiever 
dreamt of such thraldom. It was as 
much as Sergeant Towser could exj)eet 
from us if we made a faint .semblance of 
obeying his Tnai*tial orders. It was 
altngetlier a sorry husiness. 

One day, for example, we were mar¬ 
shalled in a long line with a view to 
performing the Extension Motion, First 
rractice. On referring to “ Field Exer¬ 
cise and Evolutions of Infautiy,” I find 
the following instructions set forth • 
‘‘On the word raise tlie arms out¬ 

wards from the sides without bending 
the elbow, pressing the shouldei's back 
until the hands meet a]>ove the head, 
palms to the front, tijigers pointing up¬ 
wards, thumbs locked, left tliunib in 
front. On the word Four^ bend over 
until the hands touch tlie feet,” etc. 

The word Four hail just been thun¬ 
dered fortli by Sergeant Towser. Tom 
Koy.ston was next me. I w:vs in the 
centre of the line. Instead of lauiding 
over until his hands touched his own 
feet, lie took an unauthorised pace for¬ 
ward, and bent down till his hands 
touched my l)ack; and then with a 
miglity slioN e he propelled me on to tlie 
liending form or the next boy. The 
shock was passed along to the entire 
limits of the line. Twenty-two br»ys lay 
sprawling on the ground. The attitudes 
they then assumed were diverse, l.ut each 
contributed to the comicality of the 
tableau. Some writhed and sliriekc'd as 
though mortally wounded ; some lay 
apparently di'ad ; some proceeded 
to stand on their heads. Sergeant 
Towser, infuriated lieyond control, ad¬ 
vanced, and seizing Iloyston by the collar, 
administer^^d some .smart cuts witli his 
cane. Tlie otlier half of the line stood 
splitting tlieir sides with convulsions of 
laughter. 

.lust at this remarkable juncture J)r. 
Porchester appeared u])on the scene. 

“ Ha !" .said the Doctor, surveying our 
disordered ranks, “ this seems rather too 
ditlicult a movement. Some new military 
cvolutitm, I suppose, sergeant ! Eh, 
what ( I hope th.at boy Iia.s not been 
guilty of insuiiordinatirm'? I’ll speak to 
him afterwards. Send him back to his 
place, please, and kindly re-form tlie 
line. Some of tliem seem to have lost 
their dressing ! ” 

The presence of Dr. Porcliester was as 
oil on disturbed water. 
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After this he attended every drill till 
the end of term. 

Sergeant Towser’s services were not 
required for the Easter term. One of 
the masters, a lieutenant in the 3rd Hum- 
shires, undertook to instruct us. We 
got on well enough with him. He pro¬ 
ceeded on a strictly orthodox plan, issu¬ 
ing daily orders in military parlance, ap¬ 
pointing sergeants and corporals among 
the bigger boys. He introduced Glen¬ 
garry caps with red topknots. He ai*med 
tlie noncommissioned oHicors with olli- 
cial canes. Ho started a bugle,’ and 
young Byrne was bugler. He even 
hinted at the po.ssibility of adrum-and- 
tife band, and for a while the ardour of 
true soldier-s burnt in our breasts. But 
the noncommissioned officers gradually 
adopted a playful habit of using their 
canes somewhat too freely ; and one or 
two small boys wrot(‘ home to tlieir 
parents that they had been caned by 
tlieir fellows. 

So the canes were confiscated ; and as 
our Volunteer officer accejited a niaster- 
sliip in a larger school, again fre.sh diffi¬ 
culties arose. 

Then it was tluit Dr. Porche.ster under¬ 
took to drill us him.self, and of course all 
went well so far as discipline was con¬ 
cerned. But our %’enerable chief occa- 
siouallj^ got us into strange complica¬ 
tions. He was not alway.s sure about 
the direction when he gave the com¬ 
mand, “Ilight wlieel! ” I overheard liini 
talking to Mr. Fields at breakfa.st one 
morning upon the subject. He said,’ 

“ Oh, Fields, do you understand any¬ 
thing about drill? I got my troops into 
such inextricable difficulties yesterday. 
By a slij) of the tongue 1 gave the com¬ 
mand, ‘Eight about wht'f'F instead of 
turn. They were inarcliing bri.skly at 
the time, and tlie confusion produced by 
that unlucky word was truly lamentable. 
Some turiied rightabout; some wheeled to 
the right; some halted and stared ; some 
wheeled to the h^ft. Oh, it was pitiful I 
What, though tlie soldiers knew some 
one had blundered ? After consummate 
laliour they rallied, and things went all 
riglit for a while ; when once more my 
.strategy wa.s at fault. We had advanced 
in unbroken line up to the wall. I de¬ 
termined to make no mistake about 
‘right wheel’ thi.s .time, but waited too 
long, and there was no room. Witli un¬ 
daunted hearts iny gallant men marched 
on till tlieir veiy no.ses toadied the ob¬ 
stacle. I dared not giv^e the command, 
‘Company, over the garden wall!’ I 
could not have the wall pulled clown in 
time to admit of further advance. An 
Englisliman never likes to confess defeat. 
What could L do? Tell me wluit you 
would have done in the emergency?’’ 

“ Well, Doctor, I .should pos.silily have 
said, ‘ Eight about turn ! ’ ” 

“Fields, you are about right. You are 
evidently a born military geniu.s I Why 
didn’t you tell me liefore? T never 
thought of that. I actually said, ‘ Halt ! 
dismiss !’ and I slunk out of the play¬ 
ground feeling tlioroughly asliamed of 
myself.” 

In spite of such occasional defects, I 
think we certainly drilled with greater 
advantage and comfort under the Doctor 
than with any of our other instructors. 
He made us attend rigorously to deiiort- 
ment, and appealed to our sense of .self- 
respect, and instilled into us the fact that 
a good figure carriers I'ecommendatioii in 
society; and lie pufi’ed out his broad 


chest like a ixiuter-jiigeon, and tried to 
lead us in the evolutions, not drive us; 
and took such an interest in tlie matter 
tliat we cheerfully followed. He even 
got out ail old scarlet hunting-coat with 
brass buttons, and had it trimmed by the 
village tailor with startling bhick facings 
and green epaulets. This uniform was 
as unique as it wjvs imposing. If lie had 
only .set up a cocked liat witli a plume of 
feathers he might have, passed muster 
among tlie smartest officers at a grand 
review. 

This coat was familiar at our parades 
for three successive drilling t<;rni.s— 
Easter, Christmas, and Easter. The fol¬ 
lowing Christimxs term it did not apiiear. 
Tlie Doctor had been growing stouter of 
late, and it w^as rumoured tliat when lie- 
tried on the coat after tlie .summer holi¬ 
days it was so tight that the buttons flew- 
oil' when buttoned, and the seams gave 
way, so tliat it had to be laid aside. But 
it will be seen liereafter tliat tliis was not 
the true reason of its failing to appear. 

Dr. Dorchester and his sister hao spenr 
the greater p«art of that summer holidays 
at Eocksea, a plea.sant little watering- 
place on the soutli coast. Thej" w'eiit 
there for the benefit of sea batliing and 
rest. The Doctor relapsed into complete 
laziues.s of life, and enjoyed basking on. 
the esplanade of a morning with the 
“Times ’ or a novel. Or he would stroll 
on the sand.s with liis hands Ixiliind him 
and his sti-aw hat set far back, and con- 
vei'se with the happy children, and even 
t«ake part with tliem in digging sand- 
castles. His genial sympathy with young 
peojile always made him welcome. He 
went by the name of “that kind old 
gentleman in the straw hat.” 

There w,as one group of childi’en whicli 
lie particularly patronised. It consisted 
of two little boys and their sister. The 
elder boy might liave been eight, thet 
sister seven, and the younger boy tivo 
vears old. They were such pictures of 
luiglisli childi’en—sunburnt, rosy, and 
full of laugliter—that it was no wonder 
the Doctor should take notice of them, 
feeling so dull as a schoolma.ster must 
feel in the holidays without his boys, 
especially if he has no children of ]us 
own. 'fjiese three children addressed 
each other as Harry, Bell, and Tod. They 
dug ami paddled all dav long with uu- 
fiagging energy and good-humour. 

iTie Eocksea siuids at low tide are 
splendid. Children do not care Iialf so 
mucli for a seaside place where there is 
nothing but sand. It is like feeding upon 
cake entirely. They get weary of it. But 
when the upper region of the beach is a 
broad belt of shingle, and they know that 
the tide vai'ies every day, and tliat one 
wmek they will be shut out from the en¬ 
joyment of tlie sands during the be.st 
hours of tlie day, and that on some days 
of the next week the tide will be yoiVn/ 
out wlien tliey v/ould like it to be comin<j 
in —why, then, tliey calculate tlie tide- 
talde a.s carefully as Paterfamilias docs, 
the time-table when he is oft’ to Scotland 
for the grouse-.shooting. Eocksea is jusl 
such a watering jilace—wliere children- 
caii appreciate tlie fullest deli^lit of the 
sands and not get surfeited with them. 
For of course you know that tlie really 
good time for digging sand-castles with- 
moats and ponds is when there is just 
time enough for completing your works 
before the tide shall come up and deal 
witli them. 

Every sand-castle should bo coiistructe<J 
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■with a view to the invasion of the sea. family were determined to make the a reef of his knickerbockers preparatory 
The waves come rippling in ■with mirth most of the few days that remained, to ascending the castle heights, there to 
and sparkle and ever-freshening impulse, They had hurried off to the beach the await the flowing ■waves. Bell and Tod 
and the moat which has so long held only moment after breakfast. The tide hap- retired to a safe distance, 
a stagnant deposit of muddy water pened to be at its best for castle-building. So engrossed was Harry in the busi 
catches at last the onward flow of the It would be high water about one o’clock, ness of the moment, that he did nr; 
foam. Then for the next few minutes it and consequently the particular tract of notice the tactics of sundry bathing- 
is bliss to watch the moat filling in fair sand on which they contemplated opera- machines which hitherto had stood 
proportions—to see your massive pile tions would receive the flowing tide ranged high and dry upon the shingle, 
towering above the waters. You ascend about 11.30. These cumbrous chariots had now, one 

the citadel and are in ecstasies. The base Right merrily they set to work. A after another, descended to the sands, so 
of your castle is washed by the waves ; a portion of clean firm sand was selected that bathers might enjoy a soft footing, 
subsidence occurs and foreshadows ap- within easy reach of some deep pools If Hany had happened to turn his eyes 
preaching dissolution. You jump into among low rocks, so that a canal thrown landwards he might have noticed the 
the surrounding sea and get splashed to across a strip of intervening desert would kind old gentleman m the straw hat 
the tip of your nose, and look back to convey a plentiful supply of water for proceeding to occupy the machine imnie- 
watch a wave break, and your castle is the moat. Standing as a centre, Harry diately above him. But Harry was not 
no more. described a circle ■svith his spade, then likely to look landwards at such a time. 

The three children now introduced to rapidly they dug the moat, throwing the Suddenly he was aroused to the con- 
your notice were Harry Dawson, his sand into the interior. Then chalk sciousness of danger by the sound of 
sister and" brother. Harry had not yet boulders were brought to give the rising clumsy wheels grinding do^svn the shingle, 
come to Highfield House ; he had never structure rigidity, and another circle ■was and looking quickly round he espied a 
heard of it, nor had he any idea that the described which had to be excavated to lanky brown horse bestrode by a bearded 
kind old gentleman in the straw hat was , the depth of a foot to furnish fresh mate- man, careering wildly towards him. A 
a schoolmaster. He would have been | rial for the castle and to form a pond., harsli voice bade him “look out, if he 
astonished to think of such an august j Chalk boulders were embedded at inter- didn’t want to be made into a jelly-fish!” 
personage actually condescending to dig vals, and when the castle had risen some Harry leapt off his citadel; and the 
in the sands with a sixpeimy spade. three feet, and the pond was completed, bathing-man, either unable to steer the 

Well, we must get on with the story, then the canal was run across, and the cumbrous vehicle, or imagining the castle 
It was a Wednesday morning, towards waters came down and filled the moat to be but an insignificant obstacle, drove 
the end of August. Tlie Dawsons were and the pond, and the children were de- at it full speed, with results which had 
going to leave Rocksea on the following lighted. Another half-hour and the sea’s better be reserved for the next chapter. 
Saturday. The juvenile members of the invasion ■ivas imminent. Harry took in (To be continued.) 
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I YO M V^ES, boys, a kind action 

P\. 5 ^ 1 performed witli no 

* yr further intention than 

that it should be a kind action, very often 
brings with it a reward beyond that con¬ 
tained in itself. • 

You all, no doubt, will remember the 
.story of Androcles and the thorn in the 
lione paw, so it is no good telling you it 
again ; but I will tell you another story, 
and a true-one, w'hich happened to my¬ 
self, and which teaches exactly the same 
lesson. 

I had not been married ,a great while, 
and was as happy as it was possible to 
be, along with my Mary in our snug little 
home. But the time of parting had 
come. I w!is captain of the schooner 
Lightning, and she was to sail that night. 
It was the last voyage I meant to make. 
Providence had been good to me, and I 
had saved a comfortable little nest-egg, 
which was safe in the bank. 

I had written xo the owners before I 
got spliced, telling them the state of the 
case, and sending in my resignation, but 
they seemed sorry to part with me, and 
;isked_ me, as a favour, to stick to the 
ship just for this one voy.oge. Well, 
they had been good masters to me, and I 
wrote back and said I would. 

It was my last evening at liome, lads, 
and I was a bit down in the moutli. We 
were sitting together in our little par¬ 
lour, the fire was burning brightly, the 
little white kitten was rmled up like a 
big snowball on the he.arthrug. The cur¬ 
tains were drawn, and everything was as 
snug and shipshape as could be. The 
only things I did not like seeing were my 
coat and comforter hanging over the 
back of a chair warming tor me, and the 
bright tears in Mary's eyes. Eh, lads, I 
did not like going, 1 can tell you. But 
what was to be, was ; the time had come, 
so I got up and put my co.at on, and 
Mary she tied the comfoi-ter round my 
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neck. Poor child, how she did fumble 
with it; but then she could not see for 
tears ; and, I am not ashamed to own it 
neither, I felt as if I had got an apple 
in my throat. 

“God bless you, my girl,” I said, ns I 
took her in my arms, “ and keep you safe 
till I’m back.” 

“ Oh, Bob, you'll want more taking care 
of than I will.” 

“ Well, lass, He’s able and kind enough 
to take care of the two of us.” 

“Ay, Bob, He is that; but it’s hard 
parting nevertheless; ” and the poor 
girl burst out crying worse than ever. 

I knew it was no good staying longer, 
the parting had to come, and the sooner 
it was over the better. I gave her one 
long kiss and tumed to the door, when 
just at that moment the little white 
kitten aw’oke and stretched itself, and a 
notion came into my head all in a moment 
that I would take it with me. I picked 
it up, and buttoning it inside my coat, I 
hurried away from the house and down 
to the quay. Often and often I have 
wondered w hat could have put the idea 
into my head of taking the kitten, and 
the only conclusion I can come to is that 
it was Providence ; and, lads, I believe 
you will agree with me when you have 
heard my story. 

We set sail that niglit, and the kitten 
very soon made herself q^uite at home in 
my cabin. I was glad I had brought her 
with me, for seeing her curled up before 
the stove gave the place a home-like air. 

Things went well with us, and the 
voyage promised to be a prosperous and 
happy one. We hod reached ou r destina¬ 
tion in s<afety, discharged our cargo, 

a ed a return one, and were nearing 
Liid again, when the weather sud¬ 
denly changed for the w-orse, and we saw 
clearly that we .should have some knock¬ 
ing about before we were safely berthed 
against the old quay wall again. The 
wind rose gradually, but surely, till it 
was blowing gre.at guns, and to make 
matters worse the cold bec.ame intense, 
as blinding show-ers of sleet and snow- 
swept past us. 

For tw 0 days w-e ran before the storm 
close reefed ; but the straining and 
buH'eting the vessel had undergone at 
length tokl upon her, and she sprang a 
leak. We were now nearing the coast of 
Cornwall, and I made up my mind to 
try and get into Plymouth. All hands 
w'ere working the pum]is, but work as 
we would we found the water gained on 
us, and in my own mind I very much 
doubted any of us ever setting foot on 
dry land again. 

Night was coming on when the ship 
became unmanage,able. A tremendous 
se.a h.ad sma.shed the l udder, and we were 
a plaything of the -waves, tossed about 
like a feather, but ever slowly drifting on 
to the rock-bound eo.ast. Ah, lads ! it 
was <a night, the like of whicb I had 
never been out in afore, and I hope I 
never may be again. The seas swept 
clean over us, and carried away with 
them many a brave m.an. The ship was 
doomed, 1 saw that, and we couldn’t let 
the people on land know our position, for 
the water had got to the powder and the 
blue-lights. There was nothing for it but 


I to trust in Providence, and wait for the 
j morning. 

1 It was just about midnight as well as 
we could judge, when the vessel struck 
with a crash that knocked us all off our 
1 legs, and a big sea dashing over us at the 
[ same moment, washed away three more 
i of our alresuly diminished crew. It now 
I became merely a battle between tho 
ve.ssel and the sea, and we -were the un- 
i willing and helpless spectators. Our only 
I chance for life was that she would hold 
together until the morning, and that we 
i might be seen from the shore and picked 
oil' by the lifeboat. There was nothing 
for us to do but to wait. 

What a night it wns ! None of us 
would go below, for if the ship were 
washed off the rock she would founder at 
once, and take down with her all who 
were below deck. When I say none of 
us went below I make a mistake, 1 did, 
and at great risk ; I went to get a flask 
of brandy, feeling certain we sTiould have 
need of it before morning. When I en¬ 
tered my cabin, there I saw the little white 
kitten curled up fast asleep on my bunk. 
I was determined she should not be lost 
if I could help it, and, as ou the even¬ 
ing I left home, 1 buttoned her up inside 
my coat next to my breast, and having 
found the flask I had come for, I again 
made my way on deck. 

There were only three of us left now, 
myself, the cook, and a sailor. The cook 
and I made ourselves fast to the mast as 
well as we could, and we shouted to the 
other man to come to us. Poor fellow ! 
he was doing his best to obey, when a sea 
came, and we saw him no more. I don’t 
know, lads, that I can describe our 
suflering all through that night. You 
may imagine them, but words wouldn’t 
paint them. M e were wet to the skin, as 
you may know, and the cold seemed to 
go through us like knives. I was better 
ort' than my companion, for the kitten 
gave me a little warmth. It was 
wretched enough, poor little thing, and 
kept on mewing, and every time I heard 
it my thoughts flew over the raging 
waves to my own snug home, where some 
one I knew was jiraying for me, and the 
thought of that gave me courage again. 

Day dawned at length, and 1 was able 
to see my conqianiou s face. He h.odn’t 
spoken for some time, and I was almost 
afraid he was dead, but I then found it 
wiis the sleep produced by the cold. Ho 
was only kept up by the rope with which 
he had tastenedliimself to the mast, and 
as the light"liecamc stronger I found the 
I knot had given a bit, and it did not 
seem very safe. I roused him as well as I 
could, but it was a hard task. At last I 
made him understand I was ofl’ering 
him the flask ; I wish now I had never 
done so, but I did it for the Ijest, God 
knows. He stretched over to take it, and 
in doing so put an extra strain on the 
rope, the knot gave, he rolled on the 
deck, and a wave dashing over us that 
moment, carried him away, and his suf¬ 
ferings were at an end. 

I and the kitten were all alone now, 
the only two living things out of those 
who had been so full of life .and hope, 
but a few d.ays before. None of you lads 
can tell the feeling of thankfulness and 
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joy with which I soon after saw the life- It was quite dark when I arrived at i T could just hear, “Why, kitty, whenr 
Wit nearins me; hut hy the time I was ‘ the cottage, with the kitten inside njy did you come from?” A mew was all 
safe in her L was pretty well at my last coat. I opened the door very quietly, the.answer she received. Hut my lass 
gasp. That didn t matter. Thank God, and found the j)arlour door ajar, and ! seemed to guess I wjis not far oli’ and 
I was saved. For three or four days looking through the crack I could .see she rose up and came towards th<* door, 
after J got on shore I w;u> in ImmI, lielj)- Mary .sitting l)y tlie t^ible at work. I I could not stand it any longer, and the 
less ; but the kind |)coplo who took care stooped down and placed the kitten on next moment she was in my arms. 
of me took care of jny kitten as well. .She the lioor just inside the room. She I am ashamed to say for the next ten 
recovered quicker than I did, and as 1 seemed to know where she was in a minutes kitty was forgotten. And when 
lay there I used to watch her playing moment, for, with her tail cocked straight we did i*emeiiibor lier she was curled up 
about the floor. On my way home a on end, slie trotted round to whore Mary ' f.ist asleep in lier old place in front of 
tliought came into my head, and I plan- ! was sitting, and, jumping into her lap, the tire, and seemed quite to have for- 
ned a surprise for Mary. I h:ul, of she stretched up and rubbed her face gotten that she hail ever saved iny life, 
course, got the people who liad taken against hers. 1 watched through the tor if it had not l>een for her putting a 
care of mo to let her know I was safe, crack and saw my jioor lass stiirt and little wanntli into me I should not l)o 
hut .she didn’t know the exact time I turn very pale, and then, ns she seemed here now talking to you. 
should be liome. i to recognise it, she said in a half whisper 1 (the 'kxp.) 


GHEAT SHIPWRECKS OP THE WOEID. 


T he Archduke Charles, transjxirt, Captain 
lirown, left (^nol)ec on the 29th of May, 
1810. hound for Halifax, with the right wing 
of tlie Koval Nova Scotia Militia Kegiment, 
under Colonel C. H. Darling. There were on 
board, in addition to the crew, eleven ottieers, , 
over two hundred rank and file, and forty- 
eight women and children. ! 

On tlie tenth day tlie Arididukc was clear , 
of the St. liawrenco, and lier course ha<l l>cen | 
set lor Halifax, when at aUmt seven in the 
evening she was gradually l>egirt by the 
b)a4'k ring, wliicli slmwed she was within the 
grasp of the fog bank. There were no means ' 
of escape, an<f so, as she was in the track of ' 
tlie honicwanblMmnd We.st India shiiw, she 
was put umlerea.sv sail, and precautions were 
taken a'^aiiist collision. Look outs were sta¬ 
tioned fore and aft, and the druimiiers were 
ordered on deck to keep their drums rolling 
as a caution to all that j'asse.l. .As the dark¬ 
ness grew deeper, ten of the soldiers, under 
t'fiplain Clennie, were told oft* to look out aft, 
.and on the forecastle were stationed ten other 
soldiers in command of Lieutenant (’liarles 
Jitewart, w lio was in charge of tlie grenailier 
eoinmny. The sea was running liigli, but 
win«l there was little, and the vessel worke<l 
heavily on the heaving surge. The fog was 
at limes .so thuk that it was impossible tosee 
from one end of tlie deck to the other. Pic¬ 
ture to yourself the sturdy transjKirt, willi 
evervtliing taut and trim, with her tall spars 
running up out of sight, tlie canv.as at time.s 
flapi>ing lieavily on the invisible yards, the 
wat<di on tlie !<>r»k-out, the soldiers fore and 
aft also |.ecring forth into the night, and at 
every writhe ami jilunge the sullen creak and 
scrmip of the sorely-tried timl»er.s rising for a 
moment alxive the incessant roll of the 
ill'll ms. 

Light o’elrH-k i>assed, and tliere was no 
cb.'ingv : the fog wa,s as fhiek as ever, and 
the drums rolled on. Nine oVlock came; 
still there was no eliange. .lust iijMiu ten 
oVl«M*k the fog lilted a little from the water, 
and then loud ahead .Mr. .Stewart saw a light. , 
'I'he curtain of fog dro]i]ied almost in.stuntly 
ami sliut it out as Stewart made his way aft ! 
to re^K>r( to tlie pilot on the jsiop. To Ids 
.'V-.tonisliriient he found the pilot drinking the 
^•^»lon^•l's lie.altb. ami his reivption was any¬ 
thing but cordial. “ light ! Impo.s.sible ! 
jaugluMl the pilot. “(»o liack to your duty, 
.sir! ’ grow led the colonel, and to the fore- 
c.astle he went. He had not Ix'en tliere long 
U-fore another lift of the fog ga\e another 
giimj'se of tlie light. .Again he returned aft 
to rejHirt, and again be w.as rt'ceivisl with 
angry incredulity and ordcreil to go forward 
ami remain them. .\t balf-iMUst eleven adark 
fibject—probably a fisldng-lsmt- shot acr«‘s.s 
t*i.' Ikovs <if tlie ship, and over the roll of the 
was heard a shout, “ Take care of the 
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rocks ! ” Stewart stopped the dnnn to listen, 
blit there was no sounii of anything further, 
no .sound of breakers, the fog liad thickened 
again, and all wasHtill. The drums resumed 
tlieir monotonous roll, and Stewart for an 
in.stant went l>elow. Suddenly there was a 
terrific crash, tlie ship jerked and reeled and 
ciasheil again, and liegan to sink—bilged on 
the rwks. 

The confusion on lioanl was heartrending. 
Of the captain uotliing was seen or heard ; 
the women and children ran alsiut in tiie 
darkness as if ilistraught. The sailors rushed 
to the .spirit-room ; discipline was at an end : 
the officers lost all control of the troojis ; and 
the colonel disapjieared iqi the rigging, ilm 
wife, whom ho liad left to .shift lor herself, 
found Stewart standing quietly on deck, and 
clinging to liLs knee.s, beggesi him to save 
her. Nothing, liowever, could then lie done, 
and, with the ship slowly settling down, her 
shromls crowded with men as thick as liees, 
the hours jiassed until, aliout five in the 
morning, the light grew' snfticient for those on 
iKianI to make out their w lierealioul.s. Tliey 
hiwl nin dead on to the Je<idore rocks, a mile 
' and a half from the .shore, near Greeu Island, 
forty-two miles east from Halifax. 

Fifty yauU away from them tliere w.'us a 
' rock standing alx>ve water, to which, if a line 
were led, they iniglit make their way. M'lio 
’ would swim tlirongli the lioiling surge? For 
the winil Inul risen, and the wave.s were 
lK?ating furiously around the ship. On Uianl 
was an obi Trafalgar man,’ brave as a lion. 
AVonbl he not dare the journey? Ahm ! the 
“ oil! Trafalgar man ” was found hoj*eIcss]y 
drunk, prostrate, and unconscious. M’lio, 
then, wmiild take tlie ro]ie? The Kailors hung 
back, and Stewart, urged hy his men, volun¬ 
teered. 

Fastening a half-inch line rouml Ids w.ai.st, 
he ilropjied overl»o.ard from tlte forecliairis. 
He A\as sucked under tlie ship, and only w ith 
creat elVort, Wing a jHiwerfiil swimirier, did 
MO at last make way towavils the rock. 
He readied it, but the seaweed kept him 
from lamling, and when he jmllcd niinsdf 
Itand over hand on to the summit lie could 
find no crag or knob to wldch to fasten Ids 
ro|>e. As he crawled across in search of 
tiHiting or liolding. the .seaweeil gave way and 
lie slijiped into the Kca. So rough wi ve the 
waves on this the other side of tlie rock that 
he w;is half an hour before he eoulil forge far 
enough tlirougli them to reacli Ids old start¬ 
ing-place. .\nd then, almost e.xhaiisteil, lie 
scrambled up, .and crawling along the side 
fnimd fixing for Ids ro|ie. As lie aptsoired 
on the top of the rock his comrades, who liad 
iHM’n paving out the roj>c and liad given him 
up for lost, caught sight of him. He mo- 
tioiii'il for them to scml a ttwkic* to him l>y 
the line ; and ilien a boatload of women ami 


children were started from the sldp. From 
where Stewart crouched he could see aautlier 
and larger rock, to which the road waa 
fairly smooth, and thither the Wiat, following 
Ilia signs, wa.s taken. The tackle, however, 
came to liis rock, and byinean.s of it in a sort 
of rough hreeches-buov arrangement the men 
were brought oil' the sldp. 

I One of the captains left liis wife a»d 
; clnld behind him. In vain the poor woman 
shrieked for her huslmnd not to leave her. 
He was brought ofl’ hy the tackle to be 
greeted by Stewart with, “Ah, my 
lellow, you will never be turned to a pillar 
of -salt for lookim' lieldml you ! ” 

Tlie women and children, the ship's captain, 
and the Ixiat’s crew were on the larger rcK'k 
in compamtive .safety; the two hundred 
troo]is were on the smaller rock only a few 
feet alxive the waves. .Stewart had fainted 
from exhaustion. A Ismt from the ship was 
worked along the lino, and into it the isdonel 
anil some oflu-ers proposed to get so that they 
migiit clear oil. The men would not allow 
them to enter tlie bi>at, and there was a noisy 
mutiny. Tlie otficers were nienoccil, and it 
wa.s only througli Stewart coudng liack to 
consciousness and remonstrating with ilie 
men liiat the disturbance w;is quelleil. 'rUe 
colonel and the officers and the pil'd were 
allowed logo, and Stewart reiiiaineil on the 
rock in command of two hundred and 
eiglif men. 

Soon afterwards the ship went to piei'e^ 
entirely, and the sea was crowiled with Im?i 
timiiers and cargo. As Stewart and his men 
watched the wreckage floating past it occmre^l 
to them that the tide was rising. The 
wceil hail lieen torn away from the top of the 
rm-k ao as to afl'ord room for the men. 
Ammigsl its ma.sses were a few loose, stont^. 
'I'wo of these Stewart took and put at the 
water level. In a few minutes they were 
covered by tlie wave-s. Again were two 
stones taken ami placed just alxive the water 
level, again hi a few minute.s were they 
covered. The tide was rising! Another 
stone was taken and put al»ove the water 
level, hut the waves never reached it. For- 
tunately tlic tide liad tunied. 

On tlie rock was no water, and the men 
had lunl no bsKl for horn's. Stewart saw & 
ciisk approacliing Isirne on the wavas .stnii;;h; 
to the rock. Tliinking it contained ruin, 
and knowing the frightful con«-cquenv>'s i.f 
its glutting into the clutclies of his men, be 
ordered a sergeant to stand bv w ith a lieavv 
stone to smash in its head as u eanie ashore. 
On came the cask, on the crest of a mighty 
wave : tlie .sergeant threw and inis-.iMl ; ih** 
ca.sk was liurlcHl right into the mi(i<lle of th»* 
e\cite<l cniw'd, anu, l*eb>re a hand could 
lifted to save if, was broken into ami found 
to contain—water! The men drank, freely 
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and thankfnlly; all thoujjht of mutiny was 
at an end, and henceforth every order and 
8u<?"estion met with prompt and cheerful 
attention. 

lint the men were tired out and day was 
closing in. Tlie rain came tlown in torrents 
and a cold north-easter blew. To get the 
needed rest the seaweed was further cleared 
away and the men lay side by side on tlie 
hare rock with others Ijdng on them so as to 
keep them warm. Others again lay on them, 
and tlnis did many sleei» gaining warmth 
from each otiier. Many, but not all. .lust 
liefore night fell a speaking-tnimpet came 
floating past and was secured by one of the 
sergeants. A few minutes afterwards another 
sergeant saw something shining in a crevice, 
and picked it out. It was a find of ill omen— 
a button of the 69th Regiment ! Twenty 
years before there had lieen a terrible wreck 
on these very rocks, in wliich many of the 
69th were drowTied, and here was the only 
trace that had ever l>een found of them ! 
The sergeant knew the story’. He ])icked 
out the button in silence, and passed it 
stealthily to Stewart, wlio said not a word, 
and hid it in liLs pocket. And then night 
closed in and the fog settled down again, and 
on the rock lay the pyramid of sleeping men, 
with only two of them awake and watch- 


I ing—one of them the sergeant who had 
found the button, the other tlie grenadier 
lieulenant who had refused to abandon his 
command. 

Meanwhile the sailors and othcers had fmt 
safely away from the other island to tlie 
shore, and leisurely proceeded in search of 
help. After some time they bargained with 
a few of the fishing craft they found at Jed- 
dore to go out to the rescue. The women 
and children were all taken off their island, 
and then the rescuers started to tind Stewart 
an<l his men. 

About eleven ocjock a light was seen from 
I the rock looking red througii the fog. The 
I light approached dangerously near, anrl 
I Stewart, taking the sjeaking - trumpet, 

J shouted forth a warning. A small boat was 
I launched, and, in reply to Stewart’s inquiry 
'' through the trumpet of how many they could 
I take, there came hack the shout, “ Eleven.” 

I Stewart asvoke his men, and formed them up 
I in military order. Then he numliered them 
off from the left, and every eleven lie 
separated. ■ When the boat emerged from 
the darkness and rowed to the rock, the first 
eleven stepped into her, and awav they were 
taken to the schooner whose light shone 
through the gloom. Again and again the 
boat worked backwards and forward, nine¬ 


teen times in all, and at every’ journey 
' eleven men were taken into safety ; the last 
man to leave /the rock, tlie eleventh of the 
I last eleven, was the lieutenant. And thus, 
j with the exception of ten who were lost when 
' the ship was left, all who had started from 
, Qiiel>ec were saved; for all were taken to- 
Halifax without delay. 

' And how were the chief actors in this stir¬ 
ring drama dealt with ? Tlie colonel who left 
his wife to perish and vanished up the rigging, 
and who deserted his men to take refuge witli 
the women, was promoted, l)ecame Alajor- 
(leneral Darling, etc., etc., Governor of 
Tobago, etc., etc. He bad “influence.” 
Lieutenant Stewart was threatened with a 
court-martial for having left the wreck witli- 
oiit orders from his commanding ofiicer, who 
Jiad disapi>eared up the mizeii sliroud.s into 
the fog ; he had to make gootl his company’s 
pay, wliicli went tlown wltli the treasure- 
chests in the Archduke Charles; and, al- 
tliough recommended for his step hv the 
Governor-General of Canada, for distin¬ 
guished service on the lake.s, was passed over 
again and again, and fourteen years after the 
wreck was graciously promoted to be “ Cap¬ 
tain Unattached,” in which rank he died. He 
had “ no influence.” His name, nevertheless^ 
will live. 


HENLEY EEGATTA. 


By Paul Blake, 


Author of “ The T\do Chxiim,'' “ School twirf the World," “ A Week on the Thames," etc. 



The Temple, Henley. 


H enley ! Yes; you have rowed past it, 
perhaps you have had the pleasure (not 
too frequent) of sailing up the reach with a 
good breeze astern ; but liave you ever been 
to the Regatta? You haven’t? then I’ll try 
and give you some idea of what it is like. 

Shall I describe a Henley day of tlie old 
wort, when the rain came down in torreuta till 
the inside of the boats was as wet as the out¬ 
side, and the ladies’ summer dresses changed 
colour till their wearers scarcely knew them ? 
Or shall I choose a day of the more recent 


j sort, a “ regular blazer” ? I think the latter; 
the memory is plea.santer. 

Last year, for instance. I ha<l given up all 
thought of going, for various reasons, when 
Biuld, my old fnend and yolirs too, called on 
me at his usual lioiir, lO.lk) p.ni. 

“ Have you got a clean pair of flannel s{?ie 
qttd nons he asked. 

“Why?” 

• “ You’re going to Henley, you know.” 

I was obliged to plead ignorance. 

“ Why the year before fast you said you'd 


go this year. And you’ll have to, for I’ve 
got a lioatloa<l of rubbish and want a man 
wlio knows tliestemof alwat from the bow.” 

“ Who is the rubbish?” I inquired. 

“There’s my cousin Maggie, you know 
her, and Mo?. Macdonald, you don’t know 
her, and a fellow called Eraser, engaged to 
Maggie, the laziest chap you ever saw. So 
yoirll just make the boat full.” 

Tlie end of it was I agreed to go down tor 
the Friday and perhajvs stay over the Satur¬ 
day to see the IViarlow Regatta. 

iiudd had engaged rooms at Marlow and 
' v e were to pull \ip early on the Friday mom- 
' ing. I met the crew at their lodgings on the 
' Tliursday evening, and we spent an lioiir or 
two in preparing for next day, for it does not 
do to leave thinj^ till next morning. 

“What time do you start?” asked Mr, 
Fraser, with a vawn. “ Tliia sort of air 
makes one very sleepy.” 

“ We start at five,” replied Budd, calmly. 

“Surely not,” exclaimed Mrs. .Macdonald. 

Rudd explained that he mentioned five 
iKJcaiise he Knew Fraser would 1^ sore to l>e 
two hours late. We reallv started at seven. 

“None too early either,'’ lie said, “unless 
you want to race yourselves. It’s a good pull 
to Henley in the blazing sun with the river 
full of lx)ats.” 

So we settled on 7, breakfast at 6.15. Budd 
was up at 5, woke me at 5.30, and we sj)ent 
ten minutes hammering at Fraser's door. He 
turned up finally at 6.40. 

With tlie help of a lioy we got our hampers 
carried to the nver, and at ten minutes past 
.seven were creeping along the bank, Budd 
and I at the sculls, Maggie steering. 

Early as it was the sun had considerable 
)Ower, and it was on our backs. The river 
lad never looked more lovely. Bisliam was 
enveloped in a rapidly melting mist; the 
m.shes in the centre of the stream flashed as 
they waved gently in the sunliglit. 

“ I .say, Fraser, i.sn’t this worth getting out 
of bed for? ” asked Budd. 

“ It is pretty neat,” was the unenthusiaslic 
response. Fra.ser seemed to Iiave made it lii.'^ 
object to pay as out for spoiling his sleep and 
making him breakfast in the middle of the 
night, as he exjues.sed it. 
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Early an it waa there were four or five boats 
in the lock with us. The lock-keeper seemed i 


He dipped it in the water and then stuck 
it under his straw hat. He wore a straw 


much leisure for general conversation. Boat^ 
are going in all directions, up, down, and 
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alecpy, as well he might be, for boats kept | 
coming through all night. 

We were in good time, so Maggie and Mrs. 
Macdonald were allowetl to pull up to the 
next lock. Hurley, a short lialf-mile from 
Temple. They sculled ho well that, as a 
reward, Budd consented to an etdsodical 
excursion up the backwater to Tumbling 
Bay, one of the longest and prettiest back¬ 
waters on the river. 

Have you ever been up it? The stream 
is sluggish and narrow; tne trees and bushes 
form almost an avenue overhead, till the 
water hro^lcns, and you find yourself below 
the weir in the loveliest s]>ot you can iina- 
gine. 

"ThU is all very well, hut it isn’t what 
we’ve come for,” remarked Bmhl, after a few 
minutes* admiration. “We will now go all 
the way liack and into the lock by the front 
door, as we cannot row up the weir.” 

More Iniats hail now apiteared, and a 
steam launch inserted her unwelcome in»se 
lietweim the gates. However, she soon 
relieved us of her presence after the Iwk was 
passed. 

It is f«)tir miles to the Humhlcdon Lock, 
and it feels like eight when one is pulling 
a well-lfiaded Ifoat in a broiling sun. Binld 
and I bMjk the sculls again, lor Eraser had 
never pulled in his life except in a tug of 
war. We passed Mo<lmeii]iam .Vbliey witli- 
out yielding to the temidation of stopping ; 
rewanled for our virtne hv a basket of straw - 
iMjiries, which Mrs. Macdonald drew from a 
hidden corner. 

“Tlieso certainly do lubricate the tliorax 
in a ilelightlul fashion,’* said Bmbl, an- | 
provingly; “and that cahl*age-b*af at the 
isuioni of tlie basket will do sjdeudidly for 
the uaf»e of my neck.” 


to-day, for was it not Henley, the day when 
every one brings out his whitest flannels and 
his hrimmiest straw*? | 

After Hamhietion we took a twenty-minutes 
rest, for we had broken the Imck of the day's 
work. Somehow we did not travel very fast; 
we felt we had time enougli to laze, and 
our fair steerer talked a good deal too much 
to Fraser to keep our l»oat in the easiest 
water. Mrs. Macdonald, who was sup]K>sed 
to lie the cliajierone, was l.ung luxuriously 
in the how, exercising no manner of control 
over any one. 

However, it was not yet eleven, and the 
races did not begin Till noon, by wiiicli time 
we were ojiposite Kegatta Island. It offered 
a temjiting shelter, so wo lay under it for a 
time to ciMil down. Then we pulle<l easily 
up the course, one of a myriotl lioats of all 
s<»rts, hearing the Isiom of the gun that told 
that operations were alsuit to liegin. 

What a crowd ! .-Vs far as we could see, 
an<l farther, the river was-eething with every 
<lescription ot craft : canoe, punt, dingey, 
anil even gond4ila; the iiuiss gTow ing 
thicker and thicker as we creiit up towards 
the town. Where th all the ls»ats come 
fr<im? 

“ I reallv don’t think I can steer any ' 
more," said Maggie, after ‘•lie ha<l endured 
ten minutes’ agony. “We ntust run into 
something noon. Quick ! take out your ; 
oars ! ” . 

“ Ship ! H the corrcf'ter term," said Budd, 
calmly. “ But I'crhap*^, Mog, you had lietter 
resign for a lim»*. ^ on steer, Paul, and I'll 
jiailille yon up. ’ 

I olieyed. We bad to “ tlo ” the cour-e. so 
I relimiuisbetl all id**.-’- of enjoyment whilst 
it w.os lieing “ ilone,” for steering up Henley 
reach jusl afK'r a race doesn't leave one ^ 


across, impelled by all sorts of rowers, good, 
bad, and worse. 

All to lie done is to keep a cesd hea<i. t<> 
watch one's opyiortunities, and to make tie* 
sculler ship his sculls as seldom as {lossiMi. 
say not mure than twelve times in a minatv 
l*erhajM I slightly exaggerate. 

“ M hat are those men in red coals wl:i- 
a plate buckleil on their nrins?" asktd 
Maggie. 

“ Those are the winners of the races,” r* 
died Budd. Unfortunately Mr*. Macdonald 
leard him and put Maggie right by tcllinc 
her they were the watermen einjdoved !•' 
the <’oiiservntors to keep the cotirse clear. 

“Then why don’t tliey do it?” as'Wl 
Fraser. “ There’s an eight racing down as 
a perfect nest of Ismts in the way. Tlier. 
they're oblige<l to stop.” 

“ .My dear boy,” sai«l Budd, “ please dor 
iroclaim your ignorance in that sort of sIkiq? 
l makes the boat ready to blush. They doo» 
ra<*e tioit'n the river, hut uji. That elghM- 
jiaddling down to the starting point, and it ■ 
one of the rules of the regatta to make lbw*‘ 
jiull up sliort.” 

This was a rule which Budtl hod evolvf«l 
out of his imagination, but it was foanik'<l 
on an idiservation <if fact.s. The way ib'': 
U»n!s impeile tlie racers on their way down i- 
far from creditable. 

By this time we were j^ia'^ing the hou- 
Isiats. For the information oi those wl. • 
have never lieen near the river 11 was <if thf’’ 
once) let me state that a house-lioat ► 
rouglily s]ienking. a sort of railway cam-'ic 
on a liarge, <livide<l into rooms for entire 
sleeping, etc. At Henley there is a row "i 
them half a mile long, resplendent mib 
tlowei-s and deciirations. Very gorgeoas 
some of them ; these lielong to rich 














“ and such,” wlio seem to make it their object 
to transplant London to the river. 

“See !” cried Maggie, “they are liaving 
lunch on the roof of that beautiful hou.se- 
l)oat with the awning and Japanese um¬ 
brellas.” 

“ More likely breakfast,” remarked Budd, 
who knew something of the sort of hours kept 
on the river on Henlev nights. 

Whichever it was it was parsing merrily 
enough. A gun boomed to inform every one 
that a race had begun, but they did not turn 
their heade from their plate.s. 

Our jKirtv, however, were not yet htns^. 
enough to let a race pass without watching 
it. The ladies stood up and tried to make 
out the crews with the aid of their Olvera 
glasses. 

“They don’t seem to clear the river much, 
even for a race up stream,” said Fraser. 
“ The course is choke full.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Budd. 

Before the minute was up the red-coated 
oihcials in their tubs had persuaded every 
one to fall back more or less, leaWng a 
tolerable course for the race. It was a nar¬ 
row squeak, however; one pleasure boat, 
manned chiefly by ladies (so to sjieak), get¬ 
ting broadside on, and being pulled and 
steered in a melancholy style. 

There was a good deal of cheering and ex¬ 
citement on our side of the river, but it was 
notlung compared to that on the touing-mth 
side. Two or three liorsemen cantered along 
level with the crews, shouting ailvice and 
encouragement at the top of their voices. 
Then came the friends of the rowers, yelling 
tliemselves black in the face as they ran along 
the bank. 

“Well pulled, Thames! Go it, London ! 
You’re heading them ! Pulled No. 4 ! ” etc., 
etc. 

The hurricane of cheers travels up the 
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to the eighteen men who are now straining 
every nerve, conscious that on each one de- 
l)enus tlie issue. One bad stroke, one pull 
tw hard at the lines, may make all the 
difference. 

It is over now, and London has won ; time, 

7 minutes 36 seconds. Not Imd, tliough it is 
])eaten once or twice later on ; by Jesus 
College and the Eton boys. 

Close following the l>oats comes the great 
launch carrying the umpire and the j)re.ss, 
snorting loudly and blowing warning whistles, 
leaving a swell in her wake whicli makes 
the nearest boats rock violentlv. We were 
hangin" on to a house-boat and*let the crowd 
dimini^ a little l>efore we again started for 
the bridge. 

It certainly is a wonderful .sight, descrilied 
times witliout number by abler liens than 
mine. If I were a reporter 1 sliould tell you 
what celebrities were there, the names ef the 
officials, the various prizes, how opposite 
Fawley Court so-and-so was level, but drew 
away gradually by the Cottages, and so forth; , 
but this Is not a newspaper article, so 1 will 
curb my stvlographic pen. 

“ How a^x)ut lunch? ” queried Fra.ser. 

The suggestion was not received with i 
welcome. \Ve all wanted to survey things | 
in general a little more. Just at that inonient 
we had a good opportunity to do so, for we 
were imbedded in a mass of lioats which had 
crowded together to hear a troupe of minstrels. 

They \vere not good, but we should liave 
scratched our sculls if we had pushed our 
way out, so we sat still and looked around 
us. 

“"Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Mac¬ 
donald, sotto vocc. 

Wo glanced round to see what had caused 
the exclamation. On the top of a hou.se- 
hoat, which was a mass of flowere, some 
^leople were having refreslinients wliich were 


“ I know M'hose boat it is,” said Budtl, 
mentioning a name unknown to general fame. 
“ All tlie people tliere dress for dinner every 
niglit. Jollj’, isn’t it? ” 

“ Sooner go without dinner,” said Fraser; 
“ just as we seem to be going without lunch,, 
though we are in flannels.” 

“ Oh, give him a bun, do,” said Maggie, 
“ or we shall have no peace.” 

However, it was not long before we all felt 
readv for lunch, so after a survey of tlie lawn, 
and bridge we turned our bow down stream. 
It took us rather more time to row down 
tlian it takes a crew to pull up; in fact 
we were forty minutes before we found a spot 
to lie up. 

It was amongst the nishes on the Bucko 
shore, just byItegatta I.slaud. We ran the 
boat well in, and then spread the cushions 
amongst the willow bushes which screened us 
from the blazing sun. 

“ Not a bad sjM>t,” said Budd ; “ we’re safe 
from that miscellaneons crew of gipsy fortune¬ 
tellers and general pickers-uj) of trifles that 
make life aburtlen in the meadows. Oh, for 
some ice! ” 

That seemed to be the one luxury with 
wliicli Mrs. Macdonald’s care had not pro¬ 
vided 118 . Fraser .seemed to l>e awake at 
. last and got the cloth spread and covered in 
I a wonderfully short space of time. He set 
< tlie Ixittles in the stream to cool, tied to a 
I scull for safety; hitching them up with a 
boathook as occasion or Budd demanded, 
which was pretty often. 

Mayonnaise of salmon, cucumber, Iamb, 
chicken, lobster salad—but wliy go on ? 
i Enough to say that we did justice to ourselve.* 
and the good things provided. It was worth 
the pull up from Marlow to get the extra 
appetite. 

iSo Budd said, and asked Fraser if he didn’t 
agree. 
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b^k and grows more frantic as tlie Ked 
Lion is approached, the band by the winning- 
^jst ceases playing, for the Anal for the 
Ihanies Challenge is not rowed every day. 
tt may be fun to us, but it is serious earne.st 


being handed round by three or four servants 
in livery. 

“Is that their idea of picnicing on the 
river?” Mrs. Macdonald whispered. “It 
must be Sir Gorgias Midas.” 


“ Thanks ; I seem getting on pretty well in 
spite of my having done no pulling,'’ was th& 
reply. 

{To he coiUiixued,) 
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HALF-HOTOS WITH HARD WORKERS. 


I.—THE POLICEMAN. 


I T has l>eon asserted hy one of the wittiest 
writers of the present day that “a 
policeman’s life is not a happy one,” and 
lids is Imt another exeniplitication of the old 
ada»e, that “many a true word is siHjken 
in jest.” Unfortunately, the police as a 
hotly have hut few friends. In the circus 
nothin" causes so much laughter from all 
jKirts fd the iiouse as the maltreatment of the 
constahle; and any anecdote to their dis¬ 
credit, witli regard to sleepin" under arcli- 
ways on rainy niglits or eating rabbit-jde 
when they ouglit to be on duty, is received 
M’ith j>erfect belief and even gratification. 

It is only natural that wTong-doers aliouhl 
dislike amt fear the iiolice, but the rest of the 
community ought to e.xhihit a dill'erent feel¬ 
ing towards a class of men to whom they 
owe a large amount of their safety and 
comfort. 

Tiioro are only about thirteen thousand 
five hundred policemen to protect the lives 
and property of nearly fivejidllion petmle in 
and around London. TheXily Police Force, 
■which is quite distinct from the Metroi>olitan, 
consists <;t about nine hundred men. in order 
to enter the police force a man must l>o in 
“<ound physical and mental health, aud lias 
to |)ass a medical examination. He must 
li.ave two ^m 1 references wlio have known 
him all Iils life, or nearly so, and a "ood 
character from his last employer, and he 
must Imj able to read and write. 

A Metro^KiUtau constable receives twenty- 
four shillingH a week to commence with, 
rising by de^eea to thirty shillings, and on 
leaving the force at the expiration of term of 
service, or through ilMiealth or injuries 
received on duty, he is entitled to a jiension 
which varies according to the circumstances 
of the case from one-third to full pay. While 
on duty a constable wears an annlct roun<l 
tlie left cufi', aud he is supposed to walk his 
l>eat at the uniform pace of two and a half 
miles an hour, and as a rule he passes over 
every jiart of his heal once in every two 
hours. 

Put Ijeyond his ordinary spell of duty it 
has l*een laid down by a metro}>olitan 
magistrate that a policeman ought ahrat/s to 
consider liimself on duty, and whether in 
unifi>rm or jdain dollies, at home or abroad, 
at work or |d;iy, lie should keep a watcliful 
eye for evil-doers. 

Tlie hours of <hity of the Metropolitan 
Police are linrn five o’clock in the morning 
until nine, wlien a relief comes on who work 
until one o’clock p.m., then the tii-st lot take 
duty again until five p.m., when the relief 
i)n<‘e more come on and '^vo^k up till nine 
p.m., at which hour the night jmtrol turn out 


and continue on duty until nine the following 
I morning. 

I Single men usually all sleep at the ix)Uce- 
station and mess together, it is cheajKji* and 
more convenient; but any man is at liberty 
to marry when he choosc.s, and live where 
he likes within reasonable distance of the 
station. 

In order to be successful in the police, 
there is far more required than mere pljysical 
ability, though that is nl.so very necessary, 
but what is most re<iuisite is presence of 
mind and tact. 

j An incident occurred a short time ago 
which will explain my meaning, and show 
also how jioliccmen soineiinies manage to 
get the better of awkward cu-stomers. 

I A constable of the W Division was 
iratrolling his beat alxmt two miles from his 
I station at South Norwood about twelve 
I o’clock one night, when he heard a dis¬ 
turbance outside a local fire-station. A.s 
he was approaching to investigate the matter 
, he met tlie foreman of tlie lire brigade, who 
j observed, 

; ** There are three drunken men, police- 

! man, wlio have been knocking at the iiouses 
1 all round and liave roused me witli a false 
, alarm of fire. Tliey have also broken that 
street lamp over tliere, aud they threaten to 
: as.sault me.” 

! “ All right, sir,” answered the constable, 

“ ril see to them.” 

j Now what was he to do under the circum¬ 
stances ? The men were of tlie lowest navvy 
and were brutally intoxicated ; that is 
I to say, they were so nearly mad with drink 
that tliey were perfectly careless as to what 
' they did and e^jually oblivious as to the 
consequences. 

i Had he attempted to an*est them all they 
I would have turnetl ui)on him after the 
manner of their class, Kuocke<l him down 
' and kicked him, and he would jirobahly 
have Ijeen injured for life, 
j There was no assistance within reach, and, 

. as we stated before, he was two miles from 
I the station; but fortunately the man {mis- 
se.ssed tact, and, walking u]) to the most 
sober of the tliree, he observed, “ I say, you 
shouldn’t have broken that lamp.” 

“I <lidn’t break it,” replknl the man, iu- 
dignantly, and then his companions came 
I round to see what was the matter, aud assist 
him if necessary. 

“No. no; he didn’t break it!” they ex- 
claimcil. in chorus. 

“Well, then, you had letter tell my in- 
sjHjctor that,” said the constable, plca.sautlv ; 
“ami if you two can prove it no doubt he 
will let him go.” 


“In course we can prove it! ” shouted the 
friend.s. “ We’ll go along to the station aud 
make it all right for Bill.” 

So the party started for the yndioe station, 
followed by the foreman of the tire brigade, 
and after .some little lap.so of time, owing to 
' the manner in whicli the wilncsses ndle«l 
I alK)ut from one side of the road to* the other, 
! they arrived at their destination. 

I They stumbled in innocently enough, and 
j the next minute they all found themselves in 
1 the dock before the ins|>ector, cliarged with 
I being dnink and disorderly, and committing 
certain damage, etc. 

I The astonishment on the faces of the wit¬ 
nesses is descrilied as being a picture, and 
j they did not entirely recover from tlieirbur- 
I prise until the following day, when tiie inagis- 
I trate fined tliem forty sTiillings and costs each, 
] aud warned them tfiat next time they were 
I charged with anything of the kind be should 
send them to prison. 

A constable is often blamed for not l>eing 
at l)otli ends of his beat, ami in the middle 
I also if there happen to l>c three ])eonle who 
' rcHiuire his services, hut it is a dimcult thing 
for a man to Ije at more tlmn one place at a 
time. 

The jiolice endeavour to remedy this defi¬ 
ciency on their part by marking certain doors 
! an<i windows, particularly tlio.se of empty 
' liouse^i, whose owners are away at the .-ea- 
I side, and their favourite method is by stretch¬ 
ing a piece of black cotton across, so that 
! anyhody entering must break it. 

Then tlie man pa-sscs along Ills mono- 
I tonous ]>atrul he has only to ascertain if the 
1 cotton 1)6 as lio left it. If it is broken, then 
! —presuming there is any one near enough 
I to lielphim—he can sound his whistle, obtain 
ass-isfiince, enter the house, and capture the 
wouid-lie thief. 

Tiie City Police are somewhat differently 
! organbted from the Metropolitan. Applicants 
must l)e not le.ss tlian five feet nine inches in 
height and thirty-four indies round the chest. 
Thev commence with twenty-foor shiliingb a 
week, and rise to thirty-five. 

Constables who inisl^ehave tliemselvea arc 
.sometimes jmnislied, when the offence is not 
suflicieiitly hml to deserve expulsion from the 
force, hy being sliifted to the “wilds ” on the 
outskirts of the ilivision, w’here they have to 
, patrol lonely lanes all night w ithout the 
diaiice of meeting even a stray traveller. 
They do not like tins at all, but they have 
to grin ami liear it until the authorities con- 
sicler tliat they have siillicieutly expiated their 
ollenccs. 

(To Jk c&ntinued.) 


TORTOISES AND TURTLES. 

By the Bev. j. G. Wood, m.a., 

AxUhor of “The Fresh Water Aquarium," “ The Salt iratpr Aq^tarium," etc. 


T he very remarkable reptiles which arc 
known hy tlie familiar names of ToK- 
Toisns ami Ti'UTLES are scieuliliwilly termed 
<’ilELoNiAN.s, from a Greek ■word which 
signilitw a Tortoise. 

Somciiiiies they aro called .Shielded Bki*- 
TII.K.S, lieeanse their Ijodies are protected hy a 
SM»rl of buckler, commonly, though w roiigly, 
called the “ shell.” As, however, tliis term 
is in general n.se, and has the advantage of 
bieviiy, I shall not he-sitalo to use it. 

At first si;;iit it appeal's as if the.^e creatures 
are rej)tiles wlii- h are gifted witii a shell 
in atldiiion to the ordinary body, hut a .slight 
I’iriation will show that the entire &hell 


is obtained hy a .simple moilitication of exist- 
I ing jiarts. 

I L^)k, for examjdo, at the accomi)anyiug 
figure of the skeleton of a Tortoise. 

I The shell of tliese creature^ Is divided into 
two jKirtioiJs, the np|>cr nnd tlie lower. Tiie 
j former of these portions is termed the “ cara- 
[ pace,” and tlie lower the “ phtstron.” In 
I tlie figure the carai'Wice only is shown, the 
j plasimii having lieen reiiu»ved. 

Tracing the spine from the head, the 
I reader will see tliat the lateral pnijections, 
I or “ jiroces-ses,” of the vcrlchrie aiv suddenly 
} widened and flattened, together with the 
: riljs, so as to form a series of bony plates. 


I Besides these there are a number of accessory 
I plates formed hy' o.s'^ilicatiou of the .skin. 
' T'liese are called “ dermal’’ plates. 

Tlie whole of the jdastron is now con- 
' sidered as Ujingiiimle of these denuol plate:s 
, the (.'iKilonians having no true “stemaui.’ 
' or breast-bone. In the Turtles, the flatten- 
ing of the ribs only e.\.ist.s about half-way to 
the end. 

I The external surface of the shell i.s UMJsily 
covoreil with a horny epidermis, which lu 
' one sjKicics is exceedingly valuable under llaf 
name of “ tortoiseshell.” 
j Now let us lotik {tt the rest of the skeleion. 

I The Jicad in some rc!-i>ccts rcstmiblcs that 



of a bird, allowing tlie relationship which 
oi ists between the two classes of animals. 
This relationahi]) is very stron^dy shown in 



Skeleton Tortoise. 


•■some of the fossil animals, wliicli may 
c(iually be said to be reptiles with feathers, 
or bir(f-like reptiles. 

Nodc of these creatures i)os.sess teeth, the 
'awa bein ;4 covered with a sliandv-ed^ed 
lorny beak. Tlie neck, like that of the bird, 
is exceedingly mobile, and in the Tortoises 
allows llie head and neck to lie withdrawn 
into the shell. 

Now comes a most astonishing^ modifica¬ 
tion of structure. 

If the shell were placed outside the body 
of a vertebrate constructed in the usual 
manner, the shoulder-blailes (scajiiilic) and 
fore linilis could liave no play. So, the 
whole of the limb, including tlie scapula, is 
shifted into the interior of tlie cliost. 

The reader will not fail to notice the very 
remarkable shajie of the .scapula. 


¥he Boy’^ Own Baper. 

^ The scapula itself is very small, and, as 
may be .seen in the fixture, is a mere naiTOw 
strip of Ixme. Hut projecting from it are 
tw’o processes, the ujiper, or “acromion,” 
being alxiut as largo as the .scapula, and the 
I lower, or “ coracoid ” process, lieing large, 

' triangular, and generally luistAkeii for the 
' scapula itself. 

j >Jow for the res])iration of these reptiles. 

It is evident that they C4Uinot breathe 
! by the movement of the nb.s, as is the ca-^c 
i with niammahs, nor by the action of the 
j sternum, a.s in birds. Another modification 
of slnicture is therefore reiiuired. 

At tlie base of the tongue Ihore is a chain 
of lx>nes known as the “ hyoid ” bones. Thene 
lxiiie.s play many ]>arts in vertebrated animals. 

Jn some of t^lic birds, such as the wood- 
' ]}eckera and wrynecks, they are greatly elon¬ 
gated, and allow the tongue to be darted from 
i tlie mouth to a wonderful distance for the 
j capture of insects. 

in the fishes tliey helji in susbuiiing the 
! gills, for hreathiiig water, and in the t.lielo- 
j niaus they are used in respiration of air. 
They are much developed, and can be moved 
up and down, «o as to exjiand and contract 
the ehwtic skin of tlic throat. 

So, instead of tlie rilis Ijeiug expanded and 
contracted laterally, a.s in ourselves and all 
mammals, or the whole sternum moving up 
and down, as in birds, the skin of the tliroat 
is made to jierform the same task by its , 
, alternate expan.sion and contraction—/.r., to 
I draw air into the lungs by the former action, ' 
and drive it out of them by tlie latter. 

I A similar mode of breathing may lie seen 
; in the frog, the creature appearing to swallow 
I the air at each breath. 

AH the Chelonians lay eggs, leaving them 
to lie hatched by the warmth of the sunbeams. 
The Turtles, as a rule, never come on shore 
j except with tliat object. 

' Having now glanced at some of the cha- 
; racteristics which are common to all C’helo- 
I nians, we will examine a few’ of the many 
species, taking one or two exam[iles from 
; each of the chief divisions. 

1 Beginning witli Land Tortoise.';, wc will 
' first see liow the limlis are adajited for loco- 
I motion on land. Here are the front and hind 


^9 

' legs of the common Greek Tortoi.se (_2 ’ca‘<M£/o 
grwea) with which we are 30 familiar. A 



Greek Tortoise. 


glance at these liinljs will show that in (ho 
first place they are only ailai)ted for progi-os- 
hion on laud, and that in the second place 
tlicv arc quite unfitted for speed. 

Verj’ little need 1« said alioiit the Creek 
Tortoise, thousands of which are sold an¬ 
nually in the streets. 

Many people buy them under the mistaken 
idea tliat they will eat the so-calle<l “ hlack 
lieetles ” whicli infest houses. The very idea 
is doubly aUsurd. 

In the' first place, the Tortoise is nmch too 
slow of foot to catcli tlie swift-legged cock- 
roacli, and in the next place the Tortoise 
lives entirely on vegetable food, as any one 
willfind who allows a Tortoise to range the 
garden at will. 

The reptile will, in spite of its slow pace, 
ven- soon find out the rijicst strawberries, 

I amt will eat lettuces and various otlier idants. 
i It is also very fond of file jiansies, and if it 
should come across a lied of those llowers will 
hardly leave a single blossom. 

] (some years ago I kept a TortoLse in my 
! garden, and, hoping to restrain it from stray- 
1 ing, laired a hole in the edge of its shell and 
1 tied it witli a long string to a lirick. The 
! i-eptilc, however, was so strong that it treated 
the brick as if itwere a featlier, and liad worked 
much havoc auiong the strawlierries before 1 
disisivered it. 

! So at last I was obliged to .shorten the 
string and fasten it to ajieg firmly driven into 
the ground. 

(Til tie coatiiised.) 


ovn OPEN C O L U M X. 


T he following reaches ub from E. H. S,, Satftt John, 
New Brunswick Our Jacko Wiis not a common 
monkey, hut a manuoset, the kind that, you n<> doubt 
know, arc very small, having hLick lieads, long riug 
taiU. and solt fussy fur, the colour of a squirrers, on 
their little hotlios. Kather always thought lie would 
like tu have one of tliese huuian-like creatures, so 
when he heard of a vessel lietng in the harbour with a 
monkey on Iward. he saw tho captain and bought It 
fmm him. Mother objected to having it, knowing 
how mischievous monkeys were ; but we all pleaded so 
hard that at Inst she consented to try it for a year. It 
was very strange the llrst day. trying to get in the 
most oiit of-thc-way places beyond reach, but at last 
took a fancy to Edith, our little sister, twined himself 
ni-ound her arm, and went to sleep. Afterwards we 
had no more trouble with his shyness. He had the 'cutest 
tricks you could imagine: though for some mi8<*hief 
you would sctdd him, you could not help liking him. 
ills three favourite {daces were the parlour, kitchen, 
and nursery. Wlu-n we were off to school he prehrred 
the kitchen, a-s he enjfiyod .a tasie of unythiug goiug ; 
but as soon as we cainetn he would come chuckling 
up the stairs to welcome us. Each of us wanted him, 
but he always made the choice for himself. "When we 
were at our lessons it was almost impossible to keep 
him from us. He would climb up ou the table 
<lirectly he hud a chance, would snatch the pen or pencil, 
ami many an excrciso has had to be re-wrltten for his 
sciilibling. As nUo the kitcheu table. It was no 
stioiier scrubbed than he would get a pencil—we often 
couhl not llod fn»m whence—and scribble away until 
cook would catch him at it; then, knowing the whip¬ 
ping that would follow, bo w’ould escape, chuckling, 
After we had had him a few montlis we went to tlie 
Cfiuntry, and carried with us a chain, thinking that he 
might run away ; but he never vcJitiired twenty y.ards 


I from the door without one of the family with him. ' 

^ Must of tlie time he amused himself by climbing up | 
the verandih or ou the trees. Mother only atnyeil one ; 

' month, and Jacko grieved greatly when site left. One 
' day he followed me to the shore, and sw iing from one I 
' willow to anotlier while we liathed, and enjoyed watch 
ing ns very much until I went under wnter, then he 
. howled and screamed most piteously until I came up 
again, tie preferred sitting on the end of the boat, 

I looking nt the weeds, etc., while we wei-e rowing. One 
' evening, wlien wc were all gathered around one light, , 
aud one was rending, suddenly there was total dark- i 
nets! No one could account for this sudden change ! 
until aiiotlier light was brouglit in, then Master Jacko j 
was found hiding behind tho lamp, looking very guilty , 
indeed. Just as he was beginning to enjoy himself 
and amusti us very* much with his funny little ways, 
he met with quite an accident, for as cook was taking 
an iron off a red-hot stove Fred stepped quietly lH;hmd 
her and put Jocko on her slioulder. She gave a scream j 
and a Sump tliat placed poor Jacko on the hot stove. { 
Oh, how sorry we all felt for the poor little fellow ! , 
But he was even lietter than most children are when : 
ill, as he let us do anything to heal his haud(>. This 
I put au end to his capers for some time, but he man* j 
aged to get on the window-sill and get a great crowd , 
of children arouml the window, which provoked father | 
greatly i and if we had nut coaxed him u great deal 
we woubl have had to part with him then, .\bout this j 
time there was an addition to the family—a little 
sister—which mnde Jacko very jealous at first: bat i 
afterwards they grew very fond of each other. It w*as 
great fun to watch them fighting over a piece of candy ' 
or some such thing. Very often, when she would get 
aeleeji, he wfoild pu!! her hair or rais-i her eyelids to 
awake her. He loved to l>e around when she was get¬ 
ting waslicd, and mimic everythiHg. stealing the pow- 
I dor and putting it on himself just as nurse would put 
1 it on her. Vhen tired of this he would get ou the 


hureaii and throw the pins at the monkey in the glass* 
scolding a great deal all the time. Then w'e got his 
photograph taken, as the time had come when we had 
to part with him, for baby and monkey were too much 
care, for the mischief that escaped the one was per¬ 
formed by the other, and baby look liis place in our 
attentiuuft. Twice, while mother was talking to visl- 
tois, Jacko stole her watch out of her po^et. All 
articles of jewellery had to be locked up. especially 
pins and cutf buttons, and a chase after him to get 
I these articles was a daily occurrence. One time wo 
I dodged him until he got ou the window-sill, where wc 
! were sure we had him, but aa the window was oi>cn ho 
j quietly threw them out. Another of hii^ tr'i i-s was to 
, get into the flour-barrel If the cover was net, pbu til <»u 
I very tightly. The finale was, one day. wiien litc du,- 
i ncr-tahlo had been set, and dinner almut Im be tii.-licd, 

; the table was found in a dieadiul slaU’ kunt s a* <l 
; forks on the floor, mustard streaked jill um i U i- doui, 
i water upset, aud l>read crumbled over evtr.t A 

I friend had been longing for such « pvt, so we itarted 
with him ; and as there are no children, an-l it is at n 
farm where he now lives, he is well watc; cd, and tho 
last I heard of him was that he could dance a poUia." 


A SCHOOLBOY'S REFLECTIONS ON THE LATE 
srElNO. 

Curious coronmnicatloiis, both in prose nud verse, 
reach us from time to time ; and amongst oliu rs that 
came t'» Imiul just at the close of tla- ainu'iunill.v long 
and cold spring of this year was tlic fullowiug. It is a 
gcniune schoolboy's production, and now that the suni- 
nier is fairly come we may safel.v allow it to tell its 
own tide of woo without uiniuly <lcprefi£ing any 
reader.^. What the poets will say - but there, on that 
point wc hud better be aileut:— 







8oy’^ Own 


These poets, I am certain, must be very seedy men, 
For -'Spring's tlie only season that can wake their lyric 
pen; 

One now and then will mention glorious Autumn hi 
his lays, 

But Summer's rarely mentioned; Winter gets but 
scanty praise. 

Now what on earth is tliere in Spring to talk so much 
about? 

There's neither croquet, cricket, tennia—footbairs 
Just gone out. 

The fanners nt this season say we boys are perfect 
pests— 

\\ 0 break down all the hedges when we're gettinc 
after nests. 

But, then, how can we help it ? We have nothing else 
to do. 

We can't bo always walking round the playground two 
l*y two; 

And reading—e'en the B. O. P.—will get a trifle stale 
\V lieu one has sat an hour or so astride a two-inch rail. 

You’d bid us gather pretty flow’rs. Yes, that's all very 
flue! 

We don’t mind picking cowslips, they make such deli¬ 
cious wine; 

You'd bid us seek the rarest ferns In some secluded 
,nook; 

No. thanks, 'We’d rather sprain onr ankles j u mping 
cross a brook. 

A^quiet” country ramble on a bright and bracing 

Is very benefleial, so our masters always say • 

But how can they e.xpect us to l>e quiet, to be meek, 

Vt hen we’ve lieen kept in school through wretched 
weather nil tlie week? 

This term we've all gone craay (well, perhaps not quite 
^ so liad), 

tor cvei^ single holiday it's rained and poured like , 
road: 

And if wo wash a desk with ink, or Lt a window's 
cmcked, I 

Why, all the Jolly lot of os are certain to he whacked. 

But boys are not poetical, or they might love the 
Spring, 

And take delight In walks to hear the ' ■ dickie-biidies " 
sing: 

Spring is—to boys—a time of measles, whooping-cough, 
and rash, 

Brimstone-and.treacle, Turkey rhubarb, pills, and all 
such trash. 

Ah, well I the gentle Summer will be coming verv 
soon, ® ^ 

And April showers will flee before the sunny smiles of 
June: 

So long as we are boys the Summer's praises we will 
sing, 

And when we grow to poeta-well, perhaps we'll love 
the Spring ! 

FRASK H. ROLLISON. 

East Hardwick Scliool, PoiitefracL 


White began by playing all liis Pawns one 
square, and Black moved every Pawn two 
squares. 


CHESS. 


{Continued from page 702.) 

Problem No. 139. 

By J. C. West. 



WHITE. 

BL.A.CK. 

1. P-QR3 

P-Q R 4 

2. P—Q Kt 3 

P—Q Kt 4 

3. P—QB3 

P-Q B 4 

4. P-Q3 

P-Q 4 

5. P—K 3 

P—K4 

6. P—K B 3 

P-KB4 

7. P--K Kt 3 

P-K Kt 4 

8. P-KR3 

P—K R 4 

9. P--Q4 

P-Q B5 

10. PxK P 

Kt—Q B 3 

11. P—B4 

B-K3 

12. Kt—B3 

P—K Kt 5 

13. PxKtP 

B P X K Kt 

14. Kt—Kt5 

Q-K2 

IS. B—K Kt 2 

S'!- 

16. 'Q—B 2 (a) 

KtxP 

17. Castles (S) 

Kt—Q 6 

18. PxP 

Q PxP 

19. Kt—Q2 

B-Q4 

20. Q Kt—K 4 

P-K R 5 

21. PxP 

RxP 

22. Kt—Kt3 

Q-B 3 

23. B X B (c) 

RxB 

24. Q—K Kt 2 

R—Q sq. 

25. R—Kt sq. 

P-Kt5 

26. RPxP 

PxP 

27. PxP 

BxP 

28. Q—K4(cli.) 

Kt—K 2 

29. QxP 

B—B4 

30. Q Kt—K 4 

Q-B 3 (fO 

31. Q-B7 (di.) 

K-Q2 

32. KtxB(cli.) 

Q X Kt (<) 

33. R-Qsq. 

K-B 3 (/) 

34. Q-K6(di.) 

K—B2 

35. B—R3 

Resigns (7). 


Notes. 


(<!) Better to have taken the B, to save the 
K I>. 

(6) If now Kt X B, then Kt—Q 6 (cli.) 

(c) To clear tlie place for the Q. 

(</) If Q—Rsq., thenQ—B 7 (ch.), K—Q2; 
KtxB sq., K—B 3 [if KtxKt; B—Q aq. 
(ch.), K—Bsq. ; KxR (ch.), etc.]; Q—K C 
(eh.), R—Q 3; Q—K 4 (ch.), R or Kt inter¬ 
poses ; and mate in four more moves. 

(c) KtxKt would permit R—Q sq., K— 
B sq. ; R—Kt 8 (ch.), etc.—If K—B sq. ; 33, 
Q-K6(ch.), QxQ. 34, K Kt X Q, etc. The 
Q must not lie taken Iry the Q Kt, for Black 
would win with Q R—K .sq. 


(/) K-B 
variation. 


sq. would lead to the same 


(.7) If Q X B, tlien, mate in twelve (12) 
moves by Q—Kt ti (ell.), K—Q 2; Q-Kt5 
(ch.), etc. 


^WHiTE I 6-f7—13 pieces. 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Pawn OrEXiNn. 

Played between II. M. (White) and S. S. 
(Black). This game ts extraordinarj*, as 


€orrj:0|j0nkna. 


Bapa NUI.— You will find articles on Easter Island in 
Chambers's Journal, Vol. XLVI., Macmillan’s Maga- 
sine, Vol. XXI., Anthropologic^ Joumal. Vol. iii. 
and Overland Monthly of San Kranclstx), Vol. ir. In 
the “ Vo>'age of the Beagle'' there is also a deocrip- 
tion. 

R. LL.D.—'The "a” in Orients! words should be pro¬ 
nounced almost as “ah,” ^nd '‘I” as “e hence 
Kjto is nearer the true pronunciation of Cairo than 
Kchro. 


J. Moore.— 1. You would get an exceDent notion of 
what the life of a private soldier Is lil ) by reading- 
“ Through the R.-inks to a Commigaloa,” published 
l>y Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Uar- 
den. 2 . There is a penny pamphlet published offi¬ 
cially, obtainable from Clowes, Stanford, Longm&riA 
Uarrisons, etc., entitled “ Life in the Ranks." Every 
mteoding recruit should read it. 

F. Henry.— i. The battle of Northampton was be¬ 
tween the Yorkists and LoHcastrians, and was fought 
on 18th of July, 1460. 2. The “heroine of the 

Queens Oak” was Elizabeth WootiviUe, queen of 
Wward IV., and her misfortune consisted in her 
losing by murder her father, her two brother*, anil 
three of her sons, and her dying la i»enury. 

N. Y.—1. St. George was not the battle-cry of tlie 
English until after the battle of Calais tu ISiP, when 
Mward III. adopted it in conjunction with St. 
Edward, who up to then had been “Ei^and a 
Guardian.” 2. There were two St. Georges, and you 
can take your choice. One was a tribune of 
cletiau’s, the other was a porkbutcher in CappoIlocU. 

An Old Fox.— l. Brinistono is sulphur, which is at 
present one of the chemical elements. Native sul¬ 
phur is purified from the foreign substanciA mixed 
with It by distillation In, first, long brick furnaces 
containing earthen retorts comraonicatlng with 
receivers of the same material, and afterwards in 
iron retorts communicating with chambers of lirick- 
work, in which the sulphur condenses in little flocks 
known as flowers of sulphur, which, when melted 
and cast, form the roll sulphur known as brimstone. 

2. Read our articles on training in the second rolunte! 

3. Quite large enough. 

A. T. Jones (Ram^te).—l. Sometimes, after a lone 
interval, a stray number cemes back for some reason 
or other, and there is a chance of one being obtain¬ 
able on direct application to Mr. Tam, M. Fater- 
iioster Row. Should he not have one at the time, 
your only course would be to advertise in some such 
paper as the “Exchange and Marl” 2. Ereotaally. 

T. R. F.— 1 . The longest time spent by a swimmer 
under water, the beat on record, was made on 7th of 
April last by James Finney. He succeeded in re- 
maming benesth the surface for 4mln. 2»4s^ 

2. Cases have been reported of cats living for 
teen years and a lialf, but this Is exceptiouaL 

A Confectioner.—T o make chocolate from the raw 
nuts, roast them three inches deep in an Iron pot 
or coffee-roaster until the skins separate from the 
kernels when pressed between the fingers. Take off 
the skins and pound the kenids in a warm niurtar 
until they become an oily paste in which the pestle 
sinks. Mix in half the weight of the chocolate in 
powdered loaf-sugar, and working the mixture well 
together, take it out and finish It like pudding paste 
on a slab. While it Is warm press It into moulds 
and it is fit for use ns soon as ould. ’ 

Calcctta.—M essrs. Norle and Wilson, of the Hinories 
nave recently published a sliilUng book by Mr c' 
Stanaleld Hicks on “ What to do with our Bora - a 
guide to the merchant service,” which will give von 
much information on tlie subject. 

F. O. S.—'ro get new boots to polish well, rub them 
over with a raw potato before you put on the lilack- 
ing. The potato takes the grease off the surface 
and the blacking does not sink is. If the boots art 
merely tan colour, and have not been dressed irtve 
them a dose of ordinary Ink to dye them. 

Ntam Ntam.—S ee our articles on “Sigoala and 
nailing” In the sixth volume. We had a long serin 
on the subject which you could not weU havo 
missed. 

Tunb, W'elu.-T he parts of the second volume are 
out of print. Send postal orders, not post-office 
orders. They coat less and give less trouble. 

H. Andrews.—T he pancake was originally a cood 
substantial cake, quickly made to stay the stomachs 
of those who went to be shriven on Shrove Tu^day 
which was the great shriving day of the year. The 
Shrove Bell was popularly known as the Pancake 
Bell. 

A Belgian Boy.— l. “Ghosts at Holly Court ” was In 
tiieUsnuarypart /or 1880. 2. Mac is the same In 

meaning as Htz=the sou of. 3. W'e are obliged for 
your hint; we give it. “ 1 tried your receipt for the 
chromograph which you gave in your last raonthly 
part. 1 find it acts perfectly, and it cost even 
than you said. You never gave any receipt for 
I managed to make it pretty well simply by mixtng- 
Bome dreps ol glycerme with strong ordiuarv aLu]^ 
liue.” .r —* 

U. W .M.—Eton has 860 boys. Harrew 550 Marl¬ 
borough 570. Cheltenham 700, Charterhouse Soo 
Clifton 650, Hsileybury 600, Sherborne Shrews 
bury 235. Of the other schools, Bradford has * 4.1 
boys, Christ’s Hospital 750, City of London 730 Man¬ 
chester Grammar Seheol 900, Rossall 280. St. Panl s 
180, Fonbridgo 185. University College School 69A 
and Wellington College 387. 'The “biggest boar^. 
iiig school ” is thus Eton ; the “ biggestday-school* 
is Manchester. 

Catamaran.—W’ e thank you for the cutting, which wa 
have quoted elsewhere. Your note as to the b^a- 
viour of the double boats, that “ every one on boari 
had to sit aft when they ran off before the wind, as 
the bows buried so much that instead of steering 
property they kept luffing up," is the very anawvr 
wo wanted to a query reaching us a week ago nuder 
the same pseudouym as yours. 
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DROWNED GOLD: 

A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON THE AVEST COAST OF AFRICA. 
By David Ker, 

Author of “ Ildorim the Afghan," ete., etc. 

CHAPTER VII.—“ HELP 1 ” 



Hurrah I Here he cornea I 


M eanwhile Steve was having a grand denly entrapped his ill-fated cousin. At brightest shades of crimson, purple, and 
time of it in the forest, little dream- every step he found some new wonder to gold—leaves broad enough to thatch a 
ing of the deadly peril that had so sud- look at. Flowers gorgeous with all the cottage- -ferns that would have covered 


























a dining-tablfl from end to end—li/.ai-ds a 
foot long, lirilliant with every colour of 
the rainbow—ants as big as beetles, 
beetles as big as butterflies, and butter¬ 
flies as big as s|)arrows—-all occupied him 
so completely that> he never noticed how 
the path was turning more and more 
away from the beach, and leading him 
right into the depths of the forest. 

But evim the Yankee boy’s active frame 
soon began to feel the strain of this vio¬ 
lent e-sercise in the hot, stifling vapour- 
bath atmosphere of the African jangle, 
and as he pau.sed at length to take breath 
he observed for the first time that the 
bright blue sky above was already almost 
blotted out by the deepening shadow of 
the huge dark trees that rose around him 
thicker and blacker at every step. 

“Guess we won't get to the Vjcach this 
way unless we walk slick round the 
world ; we’ve just got to ‘ ’bout ship.’ ” 

They turned accordingly, and began to 
retrace their steps, but they had scarcely 
gone twenty paces when Cariboo, who 
was two or three yards in advance of 
Holcombe, stopped short suddenly and 
called out, “Massa Steve, somebody 
shout.” 

Steve had heard nothing, but now, as 
he held his breath to listen, he did hear 
something that made his bold blood run 
cold. From the far distance came a wild 
cry for help, shrill and anguished, as if 
uttered by one in mortal agony, and the 
voice was that of Harry Peters 1 

“ The niggers are upon him ! ” roared 
Holcombe. “ Run, Cariboo ! ” 

Away they both darted in the direction 
of the cry, shouting with all their might 
in answer to it. 

But running along a native path, barely 
a foot broad, through an African forest— 
as every one who has tried it knows to 
his cost—is very much like attempting 
to go at full speed along the bottom of a 
muddy ditch half filled with brambles. 
Twice Steve fell sprawling on his nose, 
tripped up by creepers as tough and 
supple as telegrapli wires. The straggling 
boughs which interlaced each other across 
the path flew back and cut them like 
horsewhips over the face and arms as 
they mil, while the path itself, soaked by 
the constivnt rain, and trodden into mire 
by the continual passing and repassing 
of the Kroomen, was so slippery that they 
might almost as well have been running 
upon ice. 

But the thought that Harry was in 
danger roused .Steve to extraordinary 
eflbrts, and made him for the time lieing 
a match even for the tireless muscles of 
the young savage in front of him. And 
now the trees began to grow thinner on 
either side, and now the tawny sand 
showed itself through a narrow gap in 
the great wall of dark-green leaves ; and 
now they came bursting through it on to 
the open beach beyond, torn, bleecling, 
gasping for breath, but jirovidentially 
not far from the spot where poor Harry 
was still struggling in his living grave. 

Holcomlic, who had seen quicksands 
before, saw what was wrong in an instant, 
and hajipily the same glance that sliowed 
him his cousin’s peril showed him also 
a way of helping him. 

A tew yards otf lay a broarl, thin piece 
of planking, washed ashore from the 
wreck. Steve seized it, and whirled 
rather than dragged it down the beach 
till he came close to where Harry stood. 

“ Throw yourself forward ! ” shouted 
he, as he pushed the plank over the edge 
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of the quicksand, knowing that its broad 
flat shape would make it less liable to 
sink than an object of any other form. 

Quicksands, like other soils, are of 
various kinds. Some will engulf a man 
in a few minutes, while in others inbre 
than an'hour may pa.ss before he has 
quite di.sappeared. By good fortune 
Harry’s mishap had occurred in what an 
Irishman would have called “ a slmv 
quicksa7id,” and being not yet knee deep, 
he was still able to throw himself forward 
as directed. 

“ Catch hold ! ” cried Steve, stepping 
on to the plank, and unwinding the 
coarse native cloth which he wore round 
his waist like a sash, one end of which 
he flung to his cousin, who clutched it with 
the grasp of a drowning man. 

“ Now, Cariboo ! ” shouted Holcombe, 
“ clap on here! Take a good grip, 
Harry. Are you ready I Now then, 
pull !” 

It was a tremendous tug, and for a few 
moments it seemed only too probable 
that the brave boys, instead of saving 
their comrade, would be dragged in to 
erish along with him. Steve clinched 
is teeth in desperation as he felt the 
plank on which they stood sinking into 
the treacherous surface ; but he never 
relaxed his hold for an instant. 

“ I'm bound to fish him out, somehow,” 
muttered he, savagely, “ or else go down 
along with him." 

But luckily the violent effort with 
which Harry had flung himself forward 
had slightly loosened the sand around 
him, and, his knees being still free, he 
struggled with all his mi^it to loosen it 
yet more. Steve and Cariboo felt that 
the deadly pressure was slowly yielding, 
and put forth their whole strength in 
one final pull. n 

“ H urrah ! here he comes ! ” 

Here he came, sure enough, with a 
jerk which threw them botii on their 
backs. But so terrific was the^ strain 
that Harry’s stout shoes, tightly laced 
though they were, were tom right off 
his feet, and instantly swallowed for 
ever by the fatal slough fixim wjiich he 
had so narrowly escaped. 

For a few moments no one spoke a 
word. Then Holcombe said, drawing a 
long breath, 

“ Say, .ain’t it a mercy Cariboo and 1 
turned back when we did 1 We were 
heading right into the forest when I 
happened to stop, and if we’d got too far 
tohcnr you shout, then—ugh r’ 

“ Let’s go back,” said Harry, with a 
shudder; “ I’ve hiid quite enough of it 
for one day. Don’t you feel as if this 
whole place was just waiting to swallow 
you down 1 ” 

“Y’ou bet I do,” growled Steve, “and 
the sooner we’re off, the better.” 

But just as they turned to depart. 
Cariboo happened to cast a glance sea¬ 
ward. He sto])ped short at once, looked 
fixedly in th.at direction, and then, point¬ 
ing his stumpy black forefinger towards 
the wreck, a.sked, eagerly, 

“ Look, see, Massa Harry—what dat 
yonder 'I ” 

Steve and Harry turned round, and, 
looking svhere he pointed, opened their 
eyes to the very widest in a wondering 
stare, as well they might. 


CII.VPTEE VIII.—A STARTLING REVELATION. 
“What on e.arth is that thing 1 It looks 
like a man standing on a raft,” 


“ That’s so ; but if it’s a man, I guess 
he must be a tolerably thin one! ” 

“And a tolerably short one, too. Hr 
can't be standing, surely ; he must be sit 
ting down.” 

“ Looks like it. But what on earth can 
he have got on that glitters so? fvc. 
there it goes again ! a regular flash, just 
like a soldier’s helmet! ” 

“ It can’t lie some of that Spauisli yeW 
drifting ashore?” suggested Harry, ex 
citedly. 

“Not muc/i, I reckon,” answered StcTc, 
shaking his head. “ Either it would be 
in the chest, and then it couldn't glitfir 
like that, or else, if it’s got capsized out 
of the chest, it would go slick to the bet- 
tom. No, it isn’t that, I guess—I only 
wish it were ! ” 

Then came a pause, while all three 
stood watching in silence as the mys 
terious object approached. 

It ceidainly did appear to be a raft, or i 
at least several planks joined together 
after the fa.shion of one ; but what tlie 
upright object on it could be they were 
quite at a loss to make out. 

Suddenly Cariboo broke forth with on* 
of his shritl, impish laughs. 

“ Dat ting no man at all, Massa Harry: 
him noting but—what white man call 
dat needle who point same way all 
time ? ” 

“ Compass ? ” cried both boys at once. 

“ Dat so ; him compass /” 

And Cariboo burst into another loi^ 
laugh, which was lustily echoed by lib 
two companions as another glance showoi 
them that he was right. 

“ Well,” cried Harry, “I’veheard people 
talk of navigating by the compass, hot 
this is the first time I ever saw a compiS' 
start off to navigate by itself ! ” 

“ I guess it relt kinder lonely on tb 
wreck, added Steve, “ and concluded k 
come ashore and see what was going os 
It must have been considerable cut* 
though, to fix up that raft all by itself' 
The three or four planks on which dr 
compass stood had evidently been t it 
away by the bursting up of the decks* 
the water poured in below, and werv iiO* 
drifting ashore with the tide, which, lvi»f 
at the full, stranded this curious ssii'i 
few minutes later close to the spot’SArre 
tliey were standing. 

“ I wonder if this thing will do father 
any good ? ” cried Harry, with whom tljt 
was always the first thought. “ Y hen w 
drew the chart of this bay last night li.i 
the Dutchman’s compass, he said byil 
like to have another to verify it w 
Let’s see whether tliis one’s got huriit 
all. Hallo!” 

“ What’s up ? ” asked Holcombe, step¬ 
ping forward. . i •. 

Bu^ Harry was already rumniaging Id 
pockets for the first draft of his fathits 
chart of the scene of the wreck (given to 
him at his own special request .after th 
fair copy had lieen comiieted),* m-a 
glancing hastily over it, he called out. 

“ I say, Steve, it’s a good job tlii* 
thing did come ashore, for the But"- 
mans compass must be stark mad i fl -' 
one points quite different from what < 
did.” 

His cousin looked from the comp's; t' 
the chart, and from the chart liack ac^’- 
to the compass. Tlien he gave a suouei 
start, and cried, eagerly, 

“ iS.ay 1 s’pose it was the cou!p>-<« 

* This draft has unlackitr b«n deslrvjsU na-v 
return from .-VIi4oa.—n. x. 
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that was wrong instead of the Dutch¬ 
man’s ^ ” 

“ The sliip’s compass ^ ” echoed Harry. 
“Hurrah ! then they can’t be down upon 
father for losing the ship, for of course 
he’d got to follow his compass. I remem¬ 
ber now hearing some of the oflicers say 
that they wondered how a careful man 
like father came to be out of his course. 
.A’isiw it’s all as plain as print. I’m jolly 

? ;lad I </uf got into that old quicksand, 
or if I hadn’t we’d never- have seen the 
compass at all. Tliree cheers for father ! 
Hip, hip, hurrah ! ” 

And up went Harry’s cap into the air 
like a rocket, with a shout that made the 
woods ring. 

“ We must let Uncle Edward know at 
once,” said practical Steve. * I’ll run 
back and tell him, and bring him here 
right away.” 

“And I’ll go along with you,” cried 
Harry. 

“ But you can’t run through the bush 
without your shoes, you know ; and, be- 
•sides, we must leave one man here to 
•stand sentry over the conipa.s.s, and see 
that the niggers don’t steal it.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you what—we’ll 
send Cariboo to call father, and we’ll .stay 
here and keep watch. These Kroo chaps 
won’t be quite so game to try on any of 
their thieving when they see two white 
men on guard.” 

“ I guess it’s no good giving Cariboo a 
message, though,” objected Steve ; “ he’d 
get it so mixed that it would take uncle 
all day to sort it out. I'll just write 
him a note, I reckon, and we’ll both 
sim it.” 

& saying, he tore a leaf from his 
pocket-book, and ha.stily pencilled on it: 

“ Come at once, and bring the major. 
We’ve found something that’ll help you. 

“ Stkve. 

“ Hakry.” 

“ Cariboo,” said Harry, giving him the 
paper, “ you go fiiul massa captain, you 
give him this book,* come back here quick 
—you sabbee 1 ” 

The Kroo boy answered with a knowing , 
mod and darted away along the beach, j 


leaving Harry and his cousin standing 
beside the precious compass. 

“ Hallo 1 ’’ cried Steve, suddenly, “ I 
guess I must have left all my brains - 
under my pillow when I got up this 
morning ! I’d clean forgotten that this 
thing can be seen glittering half a mile 
oft', enough to bring down all the niggers 
ui>on us full gallop. I want to put on 
the e.xtingui.sher.” 

As he spoke, he spread his sash over 
the compa.ss-stand in such a way that 
from a distance it would seem to be 
nothing more than .a cloth hung out to 
dry upon .a handy bit of timber. That 
done, the two boys sat down to wait with 
what patience they might for Cariboo’s 
return. 

*• * * * 

To find oneself all alone upon one of 
the most barbarous coasts of Africa, with 
swarms of thievish and bloodthirsty 
savages close at hand, is (as I know by 
experience) anythiug but a pleasant 
situation. But when to this is added the 
necessity of standing guard over some¬ 
thing, the first glimpse of which would 
bring down these ruffians by scores to 
plunder and to kill, the duty becomes 
one which few men would be particularly 
anxious to undertake. 

So thought obr two heroes;’' as they 
watched Cariboo's lessening figure dis¬ 
appear at length round a bend of the 
shore, and remembered how long a time 
must pass before he could return. 

Brave as both were, they could hardly 
be expected to feel quite comfortable at' 
the thought of having to remain for an I 
indefinite time, utteriy unarmed, on a I 
spot where They might at any moment! 
be pounced upon by a horde of human I 
wolves to .-whom mercy was unknown.! 
Many an anxious glance did they cast at 
the iiend round which Cariboo had va¬ 
nished, to watch for. the coming of their 
friends, and then at the wooded point 
that hid Kroo Town, to see if there were 
any sigir of their enemies. j 

Suddenly a gaunt black figure came | 
slouching forth from Beliind the point— 

! then another—a third—a fourth. I 


“The niggers are coming,” muttered 
Holcombe. “ Let’s stand right before 
the compass, Hurry—they mustn't see it 
at any price ! ” 

“ I don’t care if they do, growled 
Harry, clinching his teeth ; “ tins thing 
may save father from being ruined, and 
if they want to take it, they’ve got to 
kill me first.” 

“ And me too,” added Steve. 

The savages had evidently seen them, 
and appeared to Ite coming right toward 
them ; but although both boys felt their 
hearts boat quicker at the pVospect of so 
unequal a combat, they never flinched 
one whit. All at once, however, the 
hideous gang stopped short, seemed to 
exchange a few words among themseh-es, 
and then vanished into the tliickets, while 
our heroes saw approaching from the 
oppo.site side Captahi Peters and Cariboo, 
followed closely by Major Yere and the 
Lakoja’s second officer, Mr. Garnet. 

“ You’ve done me a very great service, 
my boys,” said the captain, when he had 
heard the story, and examined the devia¬ 
tion of the compa.s.s. “ This deviation is 
what did the nusehief, beyond all doubt; 
and with such a bit of evidence as that, 
I shouldn’t wonder if I get clear ofi' after 
all. But it’s queer that this compass, 
which is one of the best I've ever had, 
should play such a trick all of a sudden ; 
it looks to me os if there had been foul 
play somewhere! ” 

“Foul play I ” echoed Mr. Garnet, with 
a fierce gleam in his stern grey eyes. 

“ Foul play ? ” repeated the major, 
looking grave. “ What makes you think 
sOjCaptain 1 ” 

The captain—who was examining the 
compass and its Stand with the keenest 
atteution-^mad’e no nns\ver; biit all .at 
once he gave a start, and drew in his 
breath quickly .as if in pain. 

“ I thought as much,” he said. “ Look 
here!” 

And he drew from one of the grooves 
of the stand (into wliich it Imd been 
slipped so dexterously as to be hardly 
Rirtioe^ible) a narrow piece of then. 
iTo be continued.) 
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A t an early hour of the day, towards 
the end of June, two persons on 
horseback might have been seen proceed¬ 
ing through, the New Forest. 'The sun, 
just rising, cast his rays amid the boughs 
of the trees, throwing long shadows over 
the greensward. Here and there light- 
footed deer, cropping the dewy grass, 
started as they heard the footsteps of the 
horses, and went bounding away farther 
into the depths of the forest. One of the 
persons was a young lady mounted on a 
ight, active palfrey; while the other, a 
tall old man, l)estrode a large, strong 
steed, well capable of bearing his weight. 

* In the peculiar dialect of the Kroomen, auy written 
paper, even an address scribbled upon a corO, rauks as 
a " book.” 


OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
By the late W. H. G. Kingston, 

r 0/ PtUr Trawl," " From Powder Sionkey to Admiral, 

CH.VPTER XXII.—UNEXPECTED EVIDENCE. 

A brace of formidable-looking pistols 
were stuck in his holsters, while another 
pair of smaller dimensions were placed in 
the belt he wore round bis waist. In his 
hand he carried a thick stick, which 
might have proved no bad substitute for 
a broadswora. 

“It was indeed thoughtful of you, 
Paul,” said the young lady, looking round 
at her companion, ^vithout in any way 
checking the rapid speed at which she 
w,as proceeding. “ I little expected to 
mount Beauty again, and could not have 
accomplished our ioumey so well, I am 
sure, on any other horse.” 

“ ’iVhy, ^iiss M.abel, do you see, when 
we had to surrender Stenmore to Old 
Sleech, I thought to myself, neither he 
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nor any of his young cubs shall ever 
mount the horse my dear young mistress 
has ridden ; so as soon as it was d.ark one 
night, I trotted him off to ray gootl friend 
Farmer Gilpin, and s.ays 1 to the fanner, 
‘ You take care of this horse, and let no 
one have liiin till I come .and fetch him 
away; he’s not stolen, and you need not 
be afraid of the halter. I will pi^f you 
for his keep when I fetch him away.’ 
Mr. Sleech, cunning as he is, h.-^ not 
made a list of the horses, so did not 
miss Beauty ; besides, she w.as yours, and 
not his, though he would have claimed 
her ; and that’s the long and short of my 
storv. Miss Mabel.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, indeed,” 
answered Mabel. “ Do you think Bearuty 
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will get through the journey iii a couple 
of (lays ]" 

“ I am afraid not, Miss Mabel,” answered 
Paul. “I would advise you to sleep 
twice on the road, and then you will get ! 
in fresh the third day, and be able at 1 
once to go to Mr. Thornborough's. He i 
was a friend of the colonel, I know, and I 
from what you tell me, I am sure he will ! 
give you as much assistance as any- ] 
body.” 

Madam Everard when she heard the 
dangerous situation in which Harry 
Tryon was placed, could not bring her- 


she came upon a large pai'tj' of men, ^ 
surrounding several lij^it waggons. They 
were sitting on tlie ground, with bottles | 
and provisions near them, while their 
horses stood tethered at green spots 
close at hand. 

On being suddenly surprised by Mabel | 
and old Paul, several of them started up ' 
and seized their bridles. Paul’s stick 
was instantly raised in the air, as if 
about to come down on the heads of his j 
assailants. I 

“ Avast there, mate ! ” sung out one of 
the men, “ weVe not going to ill-treat you 


at his elbow, and a cup of coffee before 
him, was a person whose appeantnce 
betokened nothing of the smuggler or 
brigand. As soon as he saw Malxd he 
sbirted up, and inquired if ha could be 
of any service to her. She told him of 
the interniption she and her attendant 
had received, and begged that she might 
be no longer detained. “ Yes, sir, I say 
it’s a great shame, and times are very bad 
when a young lady like Miss Everard, 
with her attendant, cannot ride through 
the forest without being stopped by a 
gang of smugglers.” 



Capture of Silas Sleech. 


self to refuse Mabel’s v/ish to set off 
'iinm«liately to try what could be done to 
lassist him. She, however, had advised 
. her going at once to her godfather, Mr. 
Tliornhorough, who, being a man of 
influence, and possessing great know¬ 
ledge of the world, was able to render 
her more help than Mr. Kyffin could. 
She had, however, wisely written to 
Harry’s guardian, telling him what she 
knew, and also her purpose of going to 
the house of Mr. ThomhorouM. She 
was too anxious to speak mucli during 
her ride. 

From the rapid rate at which she pro- 
ceerled it was evident that she knew the 
road thoroughly, as she had never even 
to ask her companion which way to take. 
The two travellers had nearly reached 
the confines of the forest, when suddenly 


if you l)ehave peaoe.ahly, hut we want to 
know where you and tlie young lady are 
going.” 

“ Oh, pray let us go ! ” exclaimed 
Mabel ; “ we are simply going to London 
on a matter of great importance, and 
whoever you arc wa cannot do you any 
harm.” 

“ Well, young l.ady, that may he true 
enough,” answered one of the men ; “ hut 
you must just come and have a word 
I with our captain. If he has no objection, 
we don’t want to keep you.” 

“ I'ray let him come and see us imme¬ 
diately,” said Mabel; “ we are anxious to 
he liberated without delay.” 

The men, without heeding her request, 
led her horse and that of Paul a little 
distance on one side, where, seated on the 
grass, enjoying a long pipe, with a hook 


“ Miss Everard, I lieg you many par¬ 
dons,” exclaimed ths smuggler captain. 
“ My scoundrels are unable to distinguish 
one person from another. If you will 
allow me I will accompmyyou soniew.ay 
on your road, so that I may protect you 
from any similar annoyancos.’ 

Saying tliis the captain sent for his 
horse, which he immediately mounted, 
and rode alongside Mabel through the 
remainder of the forest 

“ I must ask your confidence. Miss Eve¬ 
rard,” he said ; “ I am an especial friend 
of your father’s Indeed, I owe my life 
to his courage and gallantry, and I shall 
lie tl>ankful of an opportunity to render 
you any service in my power.” 

“ I know, sir, what you say is true,' 
observed Paul, glancing at the stranger. 
“ I remember your coming to Staomore 
























































that sad night when iliss Lucy was 
taken ill, and I was close by when Cap¬ 
tain Everard and you were speaking 
togetlier. Are you not Captain Ilochardr’ 

“ You are right, my friend,” said the 
stranger. “ By that name Captain Eve¬ 
rard knew me. Necessity, and not my 
w ill, compels me to associate with the.se 
people,” he continued ; “ not for the sake 
of making money, but for anothei' 
motive, Vielieve me. You do not suppose 
that your father would allow me his 
friendship did he believe that I was the 
leader of a band of outlaws. I m.ay some 
day tell you ray motives of associating 
with these men. To your father I owe 
my life, and that alone would make me 
take an interest in you, young lady ; but 
I may also tell you that I have another 
reason. We are related, although not 
vcT-y nearly. Your father’s mother was 
a relation of my father. I never saw her, 
for she died when I was very young ; 
indee I, I am but a few years older than 
your father.” 

“ You related tons? You know then 
the facts of the marriage of my grand¬ 
father to my grandmother. How little 
did I expect to hear this. You may be 
of the very gre.ate.st assistance to us.” 

Captain Kochard assured Mabel that 
it would be a great satisfaction to him 
to be so. She then told him of the loss of 
the certificate, and the successful scheme 
which their relative Mr. Sleech luul set 
up for obtaining possession of the pro- 
perty. 

“ For my own sake," she observetl, “ I 
care little for what has occurred ; but it 
will bo a bitter thing for my father when 
he returns to find that he has been 
deprived of the property he thought his 
own.” 

Captain Rochard was silent for some, 
minutes ; then turning to Paul, he asked 
suddenly, 

“ Uo you know in what year the 
colonel’s brother married ? ” 

“Ye^sir,I mind it well; it was the 
beginning of the war with France, and 
much al)out the time that F’rederick of 
Prussia opened his seven years’ war, and 
Admiral Byng did not beat the French 
in the first action, .and was shot in con.se- 
quence. A difficult job Lieutenant Eve¬ 
rard had, too, to bring home his young 
baby, and escape the French cruisers. I 
mind his coming home as well as if it 
had been yesterday, and Madam Everard 
taking care of the little motherless boy, 
that’s the captain now—this young lady’.s 
father—as if he ha<l been her own child, 
and the poor lieutenant going to sea, and 
getting shot the next year. He died as a 
brave officer nii"ht wish to die, on the 
deck of his ship, lashing the enemy’s bow¬ 
sprit to his own mainmast, that she 
might not get away—” 

'■ But I forget dates; in what year 
was that I” asked Captain Roehai-d, 
interrupting the old man, who might 
otherwise have run on to a much further 
lengtli in his recollections. 

“ That was in the year ’56 or ’57 to the 
best of my mind," answered Paul. “ The 
c.ajitain’s a little above forty, and it’s 
about that time ago.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said Captain 
Rochard ; “ I shall remember the dates, 
and w'ill put them down by-and-by. 
Your grandfather, I believe,” he con¬ 
tinued, addre-ssing Mabel, “married in 
the south of France, where my relatives 
were residing at the time. Alas ! this 
fearful revolution has swejit oil' many of 
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them ; but still some few, esiiccially 
among the older ones, survive. The 
young, and strong, and healthy were the 
chief victims, pll say no more. Pll do 
my best to aid your father, and enable 
him to recover his rights. I wish that he 
was in England at present, that I might 
consult witli him first. I am quite wil¬ 
ling, at all risks, to go over to Fi’ance, 
and to endeavour to bring over the wit¬ 
nesses to the marriage, or the documents 
which may prove it.” 

Mabel expres.sed her th.anks to Captain 
Rochard, who now inquired what businesis 
took her to London. She hesitated for 
some time. At last she thought, “ He’s 
true and kind, and though he may not be 
able to assist me, I shall have his sym¬ 
pathy and good wishes.” She then told 
him frankly of the dangerous position in 
which Harry Tryon was i)laced, of course 
asserting her belief in his innocence. 

“ That fine young fellow 1 I know him 
well,” said the captain. “I am sure he 
would not commit an unworthy action, 
I have more power to help him than you 
may suppo.se. Give me all the par¬ 
ticulars with which you are iicquainted, 
and I will try what can be done. Do 
you, however, i)roce(Hl in your undertak¬ 
ing ; I have great hopes that your efforts 
will not be without a happy result. 
That boy must not be put to death. I 
would go through anything to save 
him.” 

By this time they luul reached the 
confines of the forest. Captain Rochard 
s.aid he must go back to his companions. 
He bade ilahel a kind farewell, when 
she and Paul continued their journey 
towards London. Beauty seemed to 
understand that he w as on an important 
journey, for never had he trotted so 
swiftly over the ground. Mabel knew 
the importance of reserving his strength 
too much to allow him to break into a 
canter, or to push him on in a gallop, 
though her own feelings might have 

f irompted her to do so. It was abso- 
utely necessary during the heat of the 
day to rest. A small inn appeared close 
to the road. JIabel threw herself down 
on a little sofa in the room ap^opriated 
to her, at the door of which Paul kept 
ward and watch till it w-as time again to 
start. The horses, well groomed and fed, 
were then led forth, looking almost as 
fresh as when they started in the morn¬ 
ing. Thus, before nightfall a large por¬ 
tion of the distiince to London had been 
accomplished. 


CHAPTEE XXin.—IN MB. COPPIXGEB's 
COUNTING-HOUSE. 

M b. Stephen Coppincee had been for 
some time in tow’ii, leaving his 
family at Lynderton. It was not a period 
when a mercantile man could neglect 
his business. There was a great deal to 
do, for confidence had been restored in 
the mercantile world after the mutiny of 
the fleet had been completely put down. 

Silas Sleech was at Ids desk, and, like 
the rest of his companions, busily em¬ 
ployed. 

Mr. Kyffin did his best to attend to 
business, but his mind was greatly dis¬ 
turbed. He could gain no tidings of 
his ward. All he could learn was that 
he had left the ship in which he had 
returned to England, and had gone on 
board another man-of-war. Too probably 
she was one of the mutinous fleet. Mr. 
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Kyffin heard of many men losing their 
lives in the scuffles which ensued on 
board the ships when the loyal part of 
the crew were struggling to restore the 
power into the hands of their officers. 
Too probable Harry, on one side or the 
other—he hoped on the loyal side— 
might have lost his life in one of these 
scuffles. He was sure otherwise that the 
lad would have written to him. One 
letter might possibly have miscarried, 
but he would not have gone so long with¬ 
out writing a second or a third time. 
He was instituting, in the meantime, all 
the inquiries in his power, but he could 
not hear the name of Harry Tryon on 
board any of the shijis. He was not 
aware, of course, that Harry had changed 
his name, nor that it was a common 
custom with seamen in those days to do 
so, for various reasons. Had he known 
of the existence of .Jacob Tuttle he might 
have apjdied to him, and he therefore 
had not the same means of learning about 
him which Mabel possessed. 

On the arrival of the post one morning 
at Idol Lane Mr. Sleech received a letter 
from his “ respected father.” The 
ordinary observer would have discovered 
nothing in the countenance of Silas to 
indicate its contents. He, however, 
folding it up, put it in his pocket, and 
forthwith betook himself to the door of 
Mr. Coppinger’s private room, at which 
he humbly knocked. On being admitted, 
he explained to his principal that he 
h.ad received notice of the illness of his 
father and one of his sisters, and that 
his presence, as the eldest son of the 
familv, would be greatly required. He 
therefore entreated that Mr. Coppinger 
would allow him to set forth without 
delay for Stanmore. 

Jlr. Coppinger was a kind-hearted 
man, and would on no account detain 
him if Mr. Kyffin could manage to have 
his duties performed during his absence. 

Silas, thanking his principal, with¬ 
drew, and in a humble tone of voice 
entreated Mr. Kyffin to make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements. ’The head clerk 
looked hard .at Silas, who, though not 
easily abashed, let his eyes drop before 
him. 

“ Yes; if Mr. Coppinger gives you 
leave, I will certainly not detain you,” 
answered Mr. Kyffin. 

Silas was in a great hurry to be off. 
Quickly putting the books at which he 
had been working in their places, he 
closed his desk and hurried out of the 
office. Mr. Kyffin looked after him. 

“ So great a villain never darkened 
th.at door before,” he said to himself. 

“ May it be the last time he ever passes 
througli it! ” 

Under where Silos Sleech’s hat and 
cloak had hung Mr. Kyttin saw a bunch 
of keys. He had evidently drojiped 
them in his hurry to leave the house. 

“ I am the fittest ^rson to take charge 
of these,” said Mr. Kyffin to himself, and 
he forthwith retired with them into Mr. 
Coppinger’s room. He there held a con¬ 
sultation of some length ; then once 
more entering the office, he waited till 
the hour of closing. 'The clerks were 
dismi.ssed. He and Air. Coppinger alone 
remained in the office. Jlr. Sleech’s desk 
was opened vrith one of the keys. Within 
was a strange assortment of articles, and 
among others a small iron box, with Mr. 
Silas iSleech’s name painted outside. i 
There were lottery tickets, and pawn¬ 
brokers’ duplicates, and packs of cards 
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—some curiously marked — and dice 
which had a suspicious tendency to fall 
with the higher numbers uppermost, and 
letters from dames of scarcely doubtful 
character. 

“ I have suspected as much for long,” 
said Mr, Kyffin, “ but I could not well 
bring the proof home. This, however, 
will convince you that Silas Sloech is not 

trustworthy person.” 

“ Indeed it does,” exclaimed Mr. Cop- 
pinger; “but see what this strong box 
contains. Probably if he leaves such 
articles as this scattered about, without 
thinking it necessary to conceal them, 
the contents of that box are of a more 
damaging character,” 

The box was opened by one of the keys 
of the bunch. 

“Ah ! ” exclaimed Mr. Kyffin, “hero is 
a letter directed to mo. It is the one I 
have long miased from my unfortunate 
young ward Harry Tryon. Excuse me, 
sir, while 1 read its contents.” 

Mr. Kyffin ran his eye over the letter. 

“ The poor lad here gives an explana¬ 
tion of his conduct, and his reasons for 
Quitting London. He weakly yielded to 
tnc: teinjitation thrown in his way by 
Silas Sleoch, that is very evident, but in 
no other respect do I believe that he was 
criminal. However, we will look over 
the remainder .of tlieso impers, and I 
trust then we shall have the means of 
exonerating him still further. What do 
von think of these papers 1 ” asked Mr. 
kyffin, holding a sheet uj) to Mr. Cop- 
pinger. 

On it was written over and over again 
tlm name of the firm, as signed by Mr. 
Coppinger himself. Evidently the writer 
hod been endeavouiing to imitate Mr. 
Cop))inger's signature. Ho had done so 
very successfully. Indeed, another paper 
was found containing a signature which 
Mr. Coppinger declared to be genuine. 
It was clearly the copy for the others. 

“Now I feel sure,’ said Mr. Kyffin, 
“that Silas Sleech forged that paper 
which he wished it to be supposed Harry 
had forged, while it’s very imssible that 
he- may also have forged Harry’s signa¬ 
ture-to some of the bills which he showed 
us when he endeavoured to prove Harry’s 
guilt.” 

“ I indeed think your account very 
likely to be true,” said Jlr. Coppin.ger. 
“ I am ashamed at having allowed suoli a 
scouudi'cl as Mr. Sleech undoubtedly is, 
to have reinainetl so long in iny office 


undetected ; yet so plausible are his 
manners, that had this evidence .against 
him not been discovered, I should have 
been unwilling to believe him guilty.” 

“ You will not let him escape, surely, 
sir,” said Mr, Kyffin ; “justice demands 
that he should be brought to trial, so 
that the character of your nephew may 
be vindicated.” 

The two gentlemen examined all the 
papers thoroughly, making notes of their 
contents, and then locked them carefully 
up in the safe in Mr. Coppinger’s room. 
Mr. Kyffin having accompaniert Mr. Cop- 

f )inger to Broad Street, and supped with 
lim, returned at night to the office, 
where he occasionally occupied a bed¬ 
room. He had been in b^ for some 
time, though not asleep, thinking over 
Harry’s ail'airs, when he was aroused by 
a knocking at the door. He heard the 
porter go out of his room and admit some 
one. It immediately struck him that it 
was Silas Sleech ; for as the porter knew 
nothing of his proceedings, he would 
naturally, without hesitation, admit him. 
Rapidly dressing, therefore, he struck a 
light, and putting the pistol which he 
usually carried to and from Hampstead 
in his pocket, he proceeded downstairs. 
The per.son who had come in did not go 
to Mr. Sleech’s room ; but after a few 
minutes’ conversation entererl the count¬ 
ing-house. hir. Kyffin heard him wish 
the porter good night, and say that he 
should not be long. 

“ Call me at an early hour, there’s a 
good fellow, for I have to be off by times,” 
he added. 

Mr. Kyffin waited a minute, and then 
proceeded downstairs into the office. A 
light w.os burning on the desk. By it he 
saw Mr. Sloech hunting about in all 
directions, evidently looking forhiskeysi 
The search was, of course, in. vain. He 
seemed to think so, for producing a cold 
iron from his pocket, with as little noise 
as possible he wrenched open the desk. 
He seized the light and looked in. Dis¬ 
may was depicted on his countenance. 
At that instant Mr. Kyffin entered the 
room. 

" Wretched scoundrel, confess your 
villanies! ” he exclaimed. “Was it to 
betray an honest youth, and to blast his 
character through a miserable feeling of 
jealousy and revenge, that .you pretended 
to be his friend 1 Confess what you have 
done, or prepare to be given over into 
the hands of justice.” 


On hearing Mr. Kyffin’s voice Silas 
dropped the lid of the desk, and slipping 
off' lus stool, went down on his knees, 
holding up his hands with a look of 
the most abject terror. 

“ I did not intend to injure him, indeed 
I did not,” he exclaimed, in a whining 
voice. “ Oh ! Mr. Kyffin, you know how 
long I have toiled for the house, and how 
our employer’s mterests were as dear to 
me as my own ; then how can you accuse 
me of doing such things as you say I 
have done V’ 

“Don’t kneel to me,” answered Mr. 
Kyffin, sternly; “don’t add additional 
falsehood to your other villanies. Ex¬ 
pect no leniency from me. Of all Wad 
characters I hate a hypocrite the most. 
I will make no promise, but if yon will 
confess in a court of justice what you 
have done, I may possibly endeavour to 
have your punishment mitigated, and no 
other promise can I make.” 

“ I will do all you ask, indeed I will," 
answered Silas, “ only don’t look so 
tierce; don’t .shoot me,” he exclaimed, 
looking at the pistol which, uncon¬ 
sciously, Mr. Kyffin had taken from his 
pocket. 

“ I have no intention of shooting you, 
hut again say I will make no promises. 
Jlr. Coppinger will decide what is to be 
done with the man who has robbed him, 
and so cruelly treated his nephew." 

Saying this, Mr. Kyffin returned the 
pistol to his pocket. The round eyes of 
Silas had been watching liimall the time. 
Ho now hung down his head a.s if 
a,shamcd to meet Mr. Kyffin’s glance. 
His eye, however, was glancing upward 
all the time. Suddenly he made a spring, 
and rushed towards Mr. Kyffin. 

“ I will have my revenge,’’ he exclaimed, 
grappling with him. 

Mr. Kyffin, though advanced in life, 
was as active as ever. His muscles and 
nerves had never been unstrung by dissi¬ 
pation, as were those of Silas, who found 
that he had met almost his match. The 
young man, however, struggled des¬ 
perately, as a fierce desire seized him to 
destroy his opponent. He felt for the 
pistol in his pocket. With insane satis¬ 
faction he grasped it, and was drawing 
it forth, with a determination of shooting 
the owner, wlien he found his arm seiaeo, 
and directly afterwards he lay on the 
ground with the stuixly porter and Mr. 
Kyffin .standing over him. 

(To be eorUinueJ.) 


THE TALE OF A RED COAT. 

Bv THE Bev. a. N. Malax, m.a., f.g.s., 

AutJtor 0/ *‘T/n> 0/ Ilaicthom GUn,” “CacwK UcTculef,'* etc. 


I T is an aphorism of science that wlien 
rapid motion is suddenly afrested, 
ln>at is generated. But no doiil>t under 
some circumstances wo may look for 
other modes or expressions ot force. For 
exninple, if you are running full-speed 
after a foo at Prisoner’s Base, and you 
come into collision with a playmate wlio 
sends you sprawling upon the gravel, 
thooxnression of force whicli will appeal 
most airectly to your inner conseious- 
iios -1 will probably be not so much /leaf 
ns pain. It is not the, inconvenience of 
exce-ssivo heat which c'vuse.s you to 
sijiieal; it is not the sensation of a 
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i scalded limb, but if your knees are badly 
bruised, or your ankle sprained, you will 
be awjire of the excitement of some 
force previously at rest, and you would 
I not clescrilKi it exactly as /uat, though 
I you might not be able to give a proper 
' scientihe diagnosis of its nature. 

' We left tne batliing-m? chine at the 
close of the last chapter some five yards 
distant from Harry Dawson’s sand- 
castle. Dr. Porchester, seated in state 
within, was holding on as best he could, 
bumped and jolted like butter in a churn. 
He had almost dive.sted liimself of his 
apparel in the iuterval between enter¬ 


ing the machine and starting on hi? 
downward drive. 

The bearded rider applied hi.s heels 
to tlio sides of the lanky bromi liorse, 
by way of intimating that he sliould 
bestir himself to p;vss the obstruction in 
front. The brown horse Imd given a 
wild plunge, clearing the castle like a 
hunter thorough-bred. But one of the 
front wheels collkh^ violently with the 
chalk boulders that fonne<l tlie hanl 
skeleton of the castle, and the result was 
a teri itic shoL’k to the bathing-machine. 
Tho brown horse was brought up on bis 
liauneUcs. 'I'lie rider cxporienceii .an 
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irresistible impulse to clasp the animal 
round the neck. Hut oh ! alack ! alack ! 
the venera!)le occupant—how fared it 
with him i iiadly indeed ! Male, peiim, 
pessime ! The .seat of a bathing-machine 
is at all times a precarious tenement in 
.he passage dow'n a steep incline of 
heach. How much more so under cir¬ 
cumstances of such trying and unex¬ 
pected severity ! 

The sudden arrest of rapid motion was 
duly accomivanied by tlie exhibitions of 
force alluded to above. Heat and pain 
were the immediate results. The former 
was manifested more particularly in the 
rider on the lanky horse ; for the colour 
rushed to his cheeks as he fell forw.ards, 
and words of hot indignation rose on his 
tongiie, hot enough almost to singe the 
hair off the animal’s neck. 

The bathing-machine had signally 
failed to carry the position by assault. 
Either the gentleman must be content to 
emerge into water not two feet deep, or 
the horse must be unshipped and the 
machine taken in tow from the rear, and 
again brought to the front in a direction 
calculated to clear the sand-castle. 

The bathing-7uan soon righted himself 
and restored composure to the frightened 
steed by a few vigorous digs of tlie heels 
in its ribs, and then proceeded to inquire 
after the welfare or his charge inside. 
“ Hallo, sir, them young varmints deserve 
to be whipped for their mischief. I’ll let 
’em know. Hope you bain’t hurt, sir 1” 
No response was heard. The man 
hitched back tlie horse, and dismounted 
on to the threshold of the door of the 
machine. He knocked to attract atten¬ 
tion. No response. He worked round 
on the wlieels to the other door, and 
knocked lowler. No response. He 
worked round to the side and looked in 
at the pigeon-hole window. The sight 
which met his i^e, half revealed in the 
dim tivilight within, caused Tom Bates 
to blow forth a low whistle. “The old 
gent’s dead, that’s sure. ’Ere'sago.” 

It was indeed .a dilemma. A venerable 
gentleman, clad only in a linen tunic, 
doubled up on the floor of a bathing 
machine, both doors securely fastened on 
the inside! Tom Bates pondered for a 
few moments, and then acted promptly. 
Unhitching tlie horse, he hooked tlie 
chains at the other end of the macliine, 
and at oncoproceededtodrive up the same 
lino of beacu wliich he had lately driven 
down. “Excelsior ” was his motto until 
he gained the broad levels of the Royal 
Parade. Here lie halted, tor his eye 
caught Harry Dawson, and Tom Bates at 
once addressed the boy with winged 
words. 

“Ah, yon young vampire, you’ve done 
for the old gentleman this time ! He’s 
stone dead. You’ll iiave the police after 
you before you’re a day older; and you 11 
be hanged to a certainty. Y’ou’d better 
scuttle home and say good-bye to your 
mammy ! ’Ere’s a pretty go ! me driving 
the old gentleman’s mortal remains along 
tlic Pariule to his front door ! He vows 
,as how lie’ll half murder you, if he ever 
catclies you ! ” 

The house in which Dr. Porchester was 
staying happened to bo at the farther end 
of the feplaimde, which forms acontinu.a- 
tion of tlie Royal Parade at Rocksea. Tlie 
mournful enrliqe had therefore a long 
stretch of road to cover. The hour and 
geniality of the d.ay demanded that all 
the beauty and fashion of Rocksea should 
he sunning itself upon tlie gravel paths 


and trim lawns that “ fringe the ocean’s 
swell ” at that pleasant watering-place. 
And the unusual spectacle of a bathing- 
machine wending its melancholy way 
along the road where, as a rule, only 
well - appointed carriages and smart 
tradesmen’s carts were seen, attracted 
the notice of many inquisitive eyes. A 
crowd of cliildren collected in the wake. 
Audacious ragamuffins kept shouting 
“ 'Ooray ! ” ladies, young and old, glanced 
from under many-coloured sunshades; 
gentlemen in fancy tweeds and the 
maslier collars of the period paused in 
their attentions to the softer sex to look 
and wonder. But Tom Bates, driving 
straight ahead, pursued his course with¬ 
out stopping to near or answer questions, 
ami at length drew up in front of No. 8, 
Belvidere Mansions. 

The services of a policeman were here 
engined to keep the passage clear, for the 
gaping children and errand-boys were 
swarming around, eager to gloat over 
imaginary liorrors. 

Miss Porchester appeared at the win¬ 
dow, and a look of alarm settled on her 
countenance as she saw the bearded 
bathing-man talking eagerly with the 
policeman, .and pointing with his elbow 
to the machine and with his thumb to 
the liouse. 

The grave policeman ascended the steps 
of No. 8 and rang the bell. The landlady 
answered the summons, and avas asked to 
provide some implement for breaking 
open the door of the bathing-machine. 
Quickly she fetched the kitchen-poker 
and a coal-hammer and a large pair of 
sci.ssors. The grave policeman was con¬ 
tent with the kitchen-poker, and the 
door of tlie machine soon yielded to its 
leverage. But matters were little mended 
when the door was forced. The body of 
the unfortunate gentleman was evidently 
lying against the door, and it would re¬ 
quire more than a policeman standing on 
such a poor coin of vantage as the steps 
of a bathing-macliine to push open the 
door while the body of such a portly per¬ 
sonage as Dr. Porchoster, whether (lead 
or alive, lay propped against it. 

“Try ’un at t’other door, Bobby I” Sug¬ 
gested a voice from the crowd, which 
now mustered tlie majority of the inha¬ 
bitants of Rocksea. Rumour hod done 
her duty nobly, as slie always does on 
such occasion-s and there had collected 
such a crowd in front of Belvidere Man¬ 
sions as had not been seen since the 
regatta. 

The dignified policeman shot a wither¬ 
ing glance in the direction of the voice, 
and gave one more shove with all his 
might, but with no better success than if 
Jumbo had been at tlie other side of the 
dcxir. His efforts, however, though they 
missed their immediate object, were not 
barren of one very satisfactory resu It. The 
pressure from without applied with such 
vigorous energy had the effect of par¬ 
tially rousing Dr. Porchester from his 
swoon—for that worthy gentleman was 
not really dear], as you liave surely 
guessed. It would ill become us to dis¬ 
pose of our greatest hero in such an igno¬ 
minious manner as to kill hiiii out of 
hand in a bathing-machine ! The police¬ 
man’s last effort wiis productive of a deep 
sonorous groan, which issued unmistak¬ 
ably from the interior of the machine, 
like, that which was heard wlien the spear 
of Laocodn struck the Trojan horse. 

“The old gent’s coming round, Tom, 
after all,” said the jxiliceman. 


(He might well say “ after all,” for he 
had unwittingly been doing his best to 
dislocate the vertebral of the old gentle¬ 
man’s neck by his persistent efforts to 
effect an entrance.) 

Tom had meanwhile employed the 
kitchen-poker successfully at the other 
door, and was already inside, followed 
immediately by the guardian of the 
peace. 

They found the unfortunate occupant 
“ all of a heap ” on the floor. His back 
was against the door; Ids head, tlirown 
back, rested partly against the seat and 

S irtly against the cross-bar of the door. 

is left leg seemed to be twisted side¬ 
ways in a very awkward manner, pos¬ 
sibly not broken, but probably at least 
sprained. They contrived to set lum up 
in a more natural position away from 
the door, and then debated what to do 
next. 

“ Be.st get summat to fetch un to from 
the missus of No. 8,” suggested Tom 
Bates. 

The policeman opened the door first 
tried, and bailed the landlady, who was 
standing with Miss Porchester on the 
steps. They had not ventured farther 
a-tield. 

“ The old gent’s only faint-like, ma’am. 
Got anything to bring him round 1” 

“Oh, yes, policeman !—hartshorn, fea¬ 
thers, smelling-salts, brandy. Let us go 
to him this moment.” 

“I beg your pardon, ladies, but he 
ain’t exactly lit for the society of female 
women not just at present. Better bring 
a sheet, and me and Mr. Bates ’ll soon 
run him in, ma’am.” 

The landlady of No. 8 non to the back 
parlour and hastily dismantled the bed 
that was temporarily located in that 
apartment during the season. Retum- 
ing with a sheet, she said, 

‘‘Be sure and handle him very gently, 
policeman. Poor dear gentleman! to 
think that he should neany have met his 
death while staying in my house I Lift 
him like a babe, policeman.” 

“Take him up tenderly, lift him witk 
care! ” cried one of the bystanders, 
ruifely. 

“Bless you, ma’am, we’ll handle him 
identical as a hinfant in harms.” 

(I should like to suggest, m pauant, 
that the quotation just made may prove 
an effective variation upon that tamiliar 
caution, “ Glass with care,” so often put 
in vain upon perishable goods when con¬ 
signed to the mercies of railway porters. 
That caution generally calls forth the 
very opposite treatment to that desired 
by the owner of the goods, insomuch that 
boxes so labelled almost invariably come 
to irretrievable grief.) 

The sheet was brought and carefully 
wrapped round the helpless form of Dr. 
Porchester. With Bates at the bows, 
policeman at the helm, the gallant old 
gentleman was lowereil frots the bathing 
machine and carried into the mansion, 
upstairs to his room, where he was com- 
, fortably put to bed. 

j A messenger was dispatched for Dr. 
Forbes, the family medical man. Then 
the landlady and Miss Porchester speedily 
applied their restoratives, and their 
attentions were rewarded by a return to 
consciousness on the part of the illus- 
I trious patient. 

The crowd dispersed, and the Esplanade 
resumed its usual aspect. 

{To h* tionlinxud.) 
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Bv Pavl Blake, 


Author of 


W E indulged in an hoiir’« laziness after 
lunch, just excrtiu^ounselvesBntiicientlv 
to watch the starts of tne races. Fraser iell 
asleep and ;;ot a l>ad cramp, which necessi- 
tated our hauling at his leg. This ejusode 
disturbed us thoroughly, so we to<»k advan- 
of it to pusli into tlic streaui again. 

Ijet UH go up tlie course once more,” sug¬ 
gested Mrs. Mawlonald. “ 1 want to have 
my fortune told by one of those gipsies.” 

“So do I,” chimed in Maggie. 

“ I can do that for yon,” iaid Bndd to his 
eousin. “ You’re going to marry a long, lazy 
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left her husband at home, that she had three 
eliildren, two boys and a girl, with various 
other details which would ht any one. 

“Now its your turn, Mrs. tVoser,” said 
Budd to Maggie. 

Maggie held out tlio hand with the wed¬ 
ding-ring on it. 

“ My pretty miss, you’re going to be mar¬ 
ried to a tall, handsome gentleman with 
auburn hair.” 

“ Red,” interrupted Fraser. 

This put a stop to the do.scription ; we were 
all laughing at the way we had been sold. 


rhaMes," etc. 


and Patton, a German from the Coiner Club 
of Cologne, a bad third. He was cheered, 
nevertheless, for foreigners always get a wel¬ 
come at Henley, though I liave never seen 
any win. 

Another hour, and we judged it wiie to 
turn homewards, for we had to get hack to 
Marlow, and did not deem it ^visable to 
wait tin after dark. 

Those who can, however, should spend an 
evening on the river. It is a unique expe¬ 
rience. The house-boats are ^11 illuminatM, 
a few by electric light. Innumerable p)ea- 



A Crowd In Cookham Lock. 


aon of a gun who Isn’t immensely rich, and 
who hasn’t got a lovely castle to take you 
to.” 

I Tentured to make a sugge.stion. “If you 
will allow me,*' 1 said to Mrs. Macdonald, 
“ wo will call you Miss Macdonald when the 
fortune-teller is near, and will see if slic 
know’s you are marrietl.” 

“ I’ll take off my w edding-ring too and lend 
it to Maggie.” 

This was dune, and in a few moments a Iwat 
with a sunburnt gil>sy woman iKjie down on 

ns. 

“Tell your fortune, my pretty hwly?” 

^ "‘Will you have yours told, Miss Macdo¬ 
nald ? ” I asked. 

She consented, expecting to hear the n.sual 
rigmarole about a beautiful gentleman coining 
to in.arry her. Not a hit of it; the gipsy tohl 
her that she was married, but that she had 


The woman had a shilling given her for her 
cleverness, and we rowed away. 

“How could she know?” .a-sked Mrs. 
Macdonald, with a touch of awe in her voice. 
“ Ha.s any one been telling her about me?” 

Wc all denied it stoutly, and Budd ex¬ 
plained. 

“Allow mo to see your hand,” he said. 
“Ah, ye.s ; you see your wedding-ring lia-s 
left a slight mark, which she would look for 
of course. And vou, Maggie ; why that ring 
doesn’t ht you a ^it.” 

“Hut why three children?” demanded 
Mrs. Macdonald. 

“ Why not ? It wa.s a happy gues-s, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

We had had enough of gipsies and turned 
our attention to the races once more, ^^'o 
watched the conle.‘‘t for the Diamond Sculls, 

^ wliicb V uwUi w on splendidly, Pitman second, 


Rure-boats with Chinese lanterns row up M'i 
down; there are fireworks on the 
music, too, is not wanting, for luanv 
boats carry pianos, and some of the singia^^* 
channing. In years gone hy we have tnc< 
to sAvell the harmony, and the glee od 
730 was written specially for the oecasiun. 

“Getting back isn't all clmnipagne 
billiards,” remarked Rudd, turning intop^ 
language the usual “ beer and skittles. 1^ 
iock.s are stopping-places with a yeng^*^ ; 
tliry are ^^ackea a.s tight a.s they x'ill bold 
a little tighter. It is Ijcstto Ite in ihetyntw. 
as there is a risk of the gunwale catehiag^ 
the sides as the water sinks. And then 
scramble out when the gaU*.s arc oi*eD 1 

However, it is over at last, without 
dent. It seems miraculous, but accideol> ^”1 
very rare at regatta times, wliicb seems 
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Our Picnic Party.—Quarry Wood. Mariow. 



prove that the river is really a very safe thankful that we were not on one of those “Rather an an(i-cliniax after Henley,” 

place. The last reach past Bisham was house-lx^ts which were to be piloted down said Budd, ^ we sculled slowly up the 

r^idly rowed, and we landed at Shaw’s at during the night in readiness for the Mariow stream. ... 

eight o’clock, a little tired, a little stiff, and Regatta next day, “ I think there are quite enough boats 

very hungry, for we had only had tea at ^ ^ ^ ^ about, thoii'di," remarked Mrs. Macdonald. 

Medmenhaiu. “ How inuch nicer the river is when there is 

“ Now for supper, or dinner, or whatever We did not exactly rLse with the lark next no one on it 1 ” 
you like to call it,” cried Budd. momin^, unless with some unusually late I agreed with her. There is too much of 

So we marched up the High Street, which one. However, we were on the river long the country-fair element aljout a regatta, 

was thick with visitors, feeling rather before the day’s sport began. I The town was full of shows and “ three shies 


Henley-on-Thatnet. 
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a penny,” wliilst ninth-rate bands kept up an 
nnceiisiog din. 

We stopped by the rush^, just below 
■which the start is inaiie. The races this time 
are down the stream. Though we felt no 
personal interest in the contest it was impos¬ 
sible to suppress a feeling of excitement as 
the boats took their position. 

“ I shall ask if yon are ready,” proclaimed 
the starter; “ then, if no one answers, I shall 
mve the word, Uo. Are you ready ? {silence). 


They went. Wo watched them out of 
sigiitand then paddled after them. | 

After seeing the towTi race, in which the 
Marlow covered itself with gdory, we roweil | 
to the lock and passed tiirou;^i. Wo had ha<l 
our fill of regattas, and longed for a q^uiet 
picnic under Quarry Woods. ! 

Then, when evening lengthened the sha- i 
dowsj we turned home again, meeting a ! 
stream of lK>als bound for Cookliam and I 
Maidenhead. We came back to a Babel. 1 


The town was crammed, and the vendors 
of all sorts of wares were driving a brisk 
trade. 

“ It’s all over hut the shouting,’’said Rndd, 
as he piloted us tlirough the crowd. “ It 
hasn’t been liad, but give me the river when 
one can see the water ; T’vo only seen boats 
tlie last couple of days.” 

“ It is always beautiful,” said Maggie. 

To this sentiment we all gave our ready ^ 
and un<^ualitied assent. 


WoEBs ijv PAtTi. Blake. 


W'HEN EARLY MORNING GILDS THE SKY. 

Mrsic BY H. A. J. Campbell. 
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By the Authoe 


T HEEE was another dancing Tiidur, Tew. 

dwr or Tudor, wlioso fairy talc "was more 
real—the Owen wlio married Queen Kathe> 
rine, the wndow of Henry v. It is an old 
story how when tlie Queen was sitting on a 
three-legged stool, surrounded by her ladiCvS, 
and Owen was dancing for her amusement, 
the unhappy man, in attempting a very 
difficult step, overbalanced himself, and fell 
into the Queen’s lap, thereby wnnning her 
majesty’s lieart straightway. But the fur¬ 
ther history of tlie strange marriage is not 
so often related. 

The Queen, so goe.s the story, had made 
up her mind to marry tlie Welshman, no 
matter what happened, and when it was 
asserted he was of low birth, and he 
stoutly asserted it was as good as tliat of 
the best of the men in ^gland’s Court, 
Katherine sent offi a special commission to 
report on Owen’s family, and once for all 
settle the calumny. The deputation, a very 
aristocratic one, found its way to Anglesea, 
hoping against hope that all that Owen said 
was true, and the disgust of these seekers 
after gentility may be imagined when they 
were introduced to Owen’s mother as she 
s])rawlod in a held herding her goats and 
contentedly munched a dried herring for 
lunch, which, according to the custom of the 
time, she liolilly held in her lingers. Here 
was a difficulty for the Royal Commission! 
Their lordships dare not report the truth, 
for Katherine had set her heart on Owen, 
and to thwart her would be to risk disgrace. 

And so they availed themselves of the Par¬ 
liamentary language that was tlien creeping 
into English politics, and sent in a wordy 
document, setting forth that “the lady 
was seated in state in a Bpacioua palace, 
surrounded by her javelin men, partaking 
of her repast from a table whose value was 
HO great that she would not take hundreds 
of pounds for it.” The valuable report was 
wel(s»med, and the ■wedding took jdace. 

The rumours, however, grew again that 
Owen was not a proper liusband for the 
Queen Dowager, and so Katherine, to satisfy 
Iiei'self now, as well as lier husband’.s de¬ 
tractors, asked him to invite up some of 
his followers, of wliom he talked so freely. 
Owen .sent into Wales, and forthwith there 
camo to court two of the hand.somcHt cousins 
ho had named. One was Ivan ap Me<iredd, 
tlio other Hywel an Llywelyn, tall, good- 
looking fellows botn. Nothing could be 
bettor; but there was one drawbtwk—it was 
impo.sHible to extract any information from 
them, for they understood no language but 
Welsh. In vain the Queen tried them with 
all the tongues she was mistress #f, lot a 
werd could she get, nothing but the most 
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deferential smiles. At last she gave up the 
task in despair, and dismissed the handsonic 
Britons with the remark that they wore “ the 
goodliest dumb creatures ” she liad ever seen. 

And she was not very wrong, at least as 
far as Ivan was concerned. He it was wlio 
when ho fell into an ambush and his fol¬ 
lowers turned to run, called them to their 
duty with tlie noble words, “ Let it never be 
said that here a hundred Welsh gentlemen 
were attacked and fled; let it bo said tliat 
here a hundred Welsh gentlemen were slain! ” 
With him on that occasion were the son of 
his friend Hywel and two or three other 
l)oys. These he placed in safety in the 
middle of his men, and then, uniting himself 
at the bead, he charged bolclly in amongst 
the enemy and cut his way out. The loas 
was severe, but the deed was done. The 
“creature” was only dumb to these whe 
understood him not. 

Owen Tudor was the father of Edmund, 
who was taken at Mortimer’s Cross and be¬ 
headed, and this Edmund was the father of 
Henry who became our Henry Vil. Henry 
Tudor was bem'at Pembroke Castle, and in 
his fifth year he was taken to Ragland and 
watched by the Herberts. On his father’s 
death ho fled to France, to return afterwards 
and land at Milford Haven. Against him 
came a so-(‘al]ed “hero,” one Sir Rhys ap 
Tiiomas, of whom much fuss used to be made, 
lie had swom that Henry should net pass 
him except over his body. He kept liis w ord 
by making friends with Henry and bobbing 
under a bridge while the cavalcade passou 
over the top. When Henry Tudor Bi>ent the 
night at Mathafam near Machynlletli, the 
future King asked its owner, David Lloyd, a 
noted “seer,” to prophesy his fate. All 
niglit long did David sit up waiting for an 
idea in vain ; at last he asked his wife. 
“Tell him he will succeed,” said she. “If 
ho does you will gain much honour, if he 
does not he will never reproach you.” 

Henry’s mother was the Countess of Rich¬ 
mond, who built the cha|>el at Winifred’.s 
Well. This chapel is the finest specimen of 
Tudor architecture in Britain, not excluding 
even Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at West- 
inin.ster, and its story may os well find a 
place here. 

“The pillared arches of the crypt,” savs 
Dr. Wynter, “ spring up from the sules of tfie 
■well, and spread overheail in beautiful fans of 
delicately wrought open stone. The whole 
effect seen in the twilight of the place is quite 
enchanting, and the ■^vender i.s that its praises 
have not been more generally sung. The 
open work of the vault is stuck as full as it 
can hold of—what dees the reader think? 
Crutches 1 Thick a.s sticks cross each other 
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in a jackdaw’s nest, crutches of all ages, 
sizes, and shapes are thnist into the rooft 
and not only crutches, but hand-barrows and 
invalid sticks; whilst here and there, de¬ 
pending from their strings, eye-jpatches of 
the blind. They had been deposited, I was 
informed by the keeper of the well (an Irish¬ 
man and a (.^tholic), by those who had con¬ 
sidered themselves miraculously cured by 
the waters of this second Pool o? Bothcsflo. 
Others, again, had testified to their recovery 
less hariulesslv by chiselling their names on 
the pillars. They are princ!{>ally Irish, how¬ 
ever ; indeed the believers in the power of the 
well are mainly from the sister isle. The 
Welsh never come.” The fact being, pro¬ 
bably, that they are too familiar wiUi the 
le^nd, which is indeed a remarkable one. 

In the seventh century there was a bean- 
tifui maiden hereabouts whose name was 
Gwinfrewi, since altered into Winifred. 
There was also an offensive yonng man of 
defective moral character who bore the his¬ 
toric name of Caradoc. One day on the hilL 
side Caradoc caught sight of Winifred and 
fell in love with Tier, but Winifred would 
have nothing to say to him, and tied. Cara- 
doc pursued, and, growing angry as he came 
np, he drew liis sword and smote off the 
maiden’s heA<1. Away went the head down 
hill, dyeing the flowers it leapt upon blood- 
red as it passed, and startling the good St. 
lieuno as. it rolled up against him while h& 
was intent on liis devotions. 

looking up the lull the saint saw th® 
headless cor|>Ho on the gross, and a few 
yards oil the cruel Caradoc disappearing 
under ground, for the earth had opened to 
swallow him. Lifting the head tenderly the 
saint hurried with it up hill, stuck it on 
the bleeding neck right "way round, said a 
few words ever it, made the sign of the cross, 
and iKihold ! up jumped the fair Winifred, 
none tlio worse for ner decapitation, and, 
“ with a mark aa of chalk where the join had 
Ijeen made, she lived for fifteen years after¬ 
wards.” 

Where the head had stopped a spring 
burst forth, tlie B})rijig that gave its name 
to Holywell, whose Board of Guardians 
have recently renewed their lease from tlio 
Duke of Westminster, and now hold it for 
years at a rental of £1 annually. The 
blood stained stones are still shown, and the 
moss w’hich sprang up specially lia-s still a 
peculiarly fragrant perfume. The legend if 
not universally believed. Botanists iiavc 
treated it very cruelly. They say the stone* 
are merely covere«l with Bifssits jolitkus, and 
as to “Winifred’s moss'’ they scornfully 
dismiss it with the terrible name of Jvurjnr- 
mannia asplenoidesy which has, however, no 











connection with the vounjtcr man here who 
figures 80 unfavourably in the story. 

Having found our way into Flintshire we 
may as well visit Flint, built in the low- 
water channel of the Dee, l>etween Chester 
and Rhyl. Close under its walls the river 
used to How’, and the rinra are still visible to 
•which the ships used to Tks moored. It was 
to Flint that Kichanl il. was taken by 
Northumberland after enticing him into his 
power at Conway. He had a.‘^ured the King 
that Iwunca-ster wished only to have a Parlia¬ 
ment, and was in reality kindly disposed to¬ 
wards liim ; so in the morning they set out 
togctlier. On the way the King caught sight 
of a l>ody of men with the Percy banners, 
and would have turned back, but Northum¬ 
berland, seizing the bridle, hurried liim on, 
took him to HUuddlan to dine, and thence to 
Flint, attended by Owen Olyndwr, or Glen- 
dewer, as we had lietter call him, tlicn his 
“Muire of the body.” 

Tlie next morning Lanca'^ter took him 
away a prisoner, and then there occurred 
the strange episode of the greyhouml Math. 
Math was Richard’s favourite «iog, and liad [ 
followed him evervwliere. “ No one wouhl 1 
he follow or notice bnt the King,” and i 
every morning ho came to \te carc.ssed, put- I 
ting his fore feet on tlie monarch’s shoiil- j 
/lers. Thus it had l)een for years, Imt on j 
this morning in tlie courtyard of Flint Castle j 
a strange thmg hap]>ened. AVhen Math wa.s i 
untied he came and looked at the King, ! 
and then he turned and eyed the Duke of 
Lancaster, and then instead of going to 
Richard he went to tlie Duke, and, stand¬ 
ing up, nut his fore feet on his slioulders. 

“ What uoes this mean ? ” said Lancaster, in 
surprise. “It means,” said Richard, “that 
you this day are Kin<' of Knglaud, and I 
shall go to my deatli. Tlie dog's instinct has 
told him true. Keep him wml, for he will 
leave me and follow you.” And thus did 
Math abandon Richard of Bordeaux and 
follow Boliogbroke. What liecame of Richard 
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being seemingly not his, but that of hia | 
natural brotlier, Maudelyn tlie priest I 

There is another greyhound famous in ' 
Welsh story, the spotted dog given to Henry | 
by Earl William of Gloucester, the son of 
the great Roliert. This was the dog that had 
proved so faithful to Owen ap Caradoc ap 
Jeatyn, anti receivetl the seven wounds in 
defence of his master, who was slain by Cad- 
waladr ap Caradoc, who also came to an un¬ 
timely end. 

And there is yet a more famous one, the 
dog given by King John to Llywelia the 
Great, as immortalised in tlie ballad of 

GELERT. 

The spearman heard tlie bugle soand, 

And iheerily smUed the morn, 

And many a brach and many a hound 
Obeyed Llewellyn’s horn. 

But still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a louder cheer: 

“ Come. Gelert! why ai-t thou the lost 
Llewellyn’s horn to heart 

Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam ? 

•I’he flower of all his race ! 

So true, so brave: a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase : ” 

In soolh he was a peerless hound, 

Thu gift of royal John ; 

But now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chase rode ou. 

That day Llewellyn little loved 
The chase of hart cr hare : 

Bui scant and small the booty proved. 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied. 

When near the portal seat, 

Dia truant Gelert he espied, 

Boundiug Ids lord to greet. 


Llewellyn gored with wild surprise, 

Unused such looks to meet; 

Uis favourite checked bis joyful guise, 

And crouched and licked his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn passed — 

And on went Gelert too— 

And still where'er his eyes were cast, 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked hia view. 

O’ertunicd his infant's bed, he found. 

The blood-stained covert rent; 

And all around, the walls and ground 
>Vith recent blood besprent. 

He called his child—no voice replied; 

He searched with terror wild : 

Blood 1 blood ! he found on every aid 
But boahere found his child 1 

“ Sionster ! by thee my child's devoured 1“ 
The frantic father cried. 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert's side 1 

Aroused by Qelert’s dying yell. 

Some slumb'rer wakened uigh ; 

What words the parent’s joy can (ell, 

To hear his infant cry I 

Concealed beneath a mangled heap 
His hurried search hod missed. 

All glowing from his rusy sleep 
His cherub boy be kissed. 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread— 
But the same couch beneath 

Lay a great wolf, all tom and dead— 
Tremendous still in death I 

Ah ! what was then Llewellyn’s pain I 
For now the truth was clear; 

The gallant hound the wolf had 
To save Llewelly n’s heir. 
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i« still a ni>’stery. He was either starved or But when he gained the castle door, Vain, vain was all Llewellyn’s woe— 

Rtahlu'd. and, to give tlie needful evidence of Aghast the chleflaiu stood : “Best of thy kind, adieu! 

hi'drarii, a con>He lay in stale on the 12th Tlie hound was smeared with gouts of gore, The frantic deed which laid thee low 

of March, 1400, tlie said corpse His lips and fangs run blood ! This heart shall ever rue I” 
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I now come to the alternative method of 
developing tlie platCvS which was pro¬ 
mised in my last article. It is merely a 
modiBcation of the one already given, but is 
somewhat easier to work. 

The following solutions are to be made uo. 

No. 1.—Warm rain (or distilled) 

water. 4 ounces. 

Sulphite of soda ... 2 ounces. 

Bisulphite of soda ... jounce. 

Pyrogallic acid ... 200 grains. 

^ It is well to dissolve the sulphite of soda 
in two or three ounces ot the water and the 
bisulphite of soda in the remainder, and 
tlion to put the pyrogallic acid in the bottle 
containing the sulphite, and finally to pour 
the bisulphite solution in. The solution 
should be filtered through filter paper. 

Those of my reatlers, and there may Ije 
many, who have done no chemical operations 
should learn how to fold a filter paper for 
use. Filter paper is to be obtained cut into 
circular pieces of any size ; a si.v-inch dia¬ 
meter is a generally useful one. For solu¬ 
tions such as the photographer nowa<lays 
iLses, the white filter pajfer will answer all 

t urposes, and even 'white blotting-paper may 
e brought into use at a press. 


Tlie circular filter |)a]>er is firsi folde<l commend that the following should 
acros.s a b and forms a double semicircle. It | u.sed : • 

is then again folded across c d and forms a For a half plate take one drachm of No. 1, 
shape as in Fig. 3. The pajxir tlius folded up ' and also one dracliin of No. 2, and make up the 
is oi>eued at the top to form a cone shape and [ amount of fluid to two ounces. Dust the plate, 
is inserted in the funnel as in Fig. 4. Before as before mentioned when describing the first 
the liquid is filtered tlie filter is moistened | developer, and after placing it in a dish pour 
with water, and when the water lias perco- [ the above over it. If after a minute no image 
lated through the former is curefully ])Oured in \ appears add another half-drackm of No. 2. 
ami allowed to run into a bottle or beaker. ; Tlie image should l»egin to appear in another 
Fig. 4 allows filtering into a bottle, i half-minute, and if it appears satisfactorily 
There is one little artifice which materially 1 nothing further should be added, and the 
I lielps the rapidity of filtering into a bottle. [ density will come up very niwly and gradu- 
A small strip of paper should be inserted j ally. Now suppose a plate is known to be 
I between the bottle neck and the funnel to very' badly over-e.xposed, to the above quanti- 
enable the air to escape as the liquid filters j ties it is a capital thing to add al^ut twenty 
in. Fig. 6 shows a useful funnel stand i drops of the bromide solution givem in the 
wliick can often he made available for filter- first method of development, ana to add only 
inw solutions into beakers, cups, etc. [ half the quantity given of No. 2, that is, only 

I liave, however, digressed from my I half a drachm, 
formula for a developer. Another solution is ! Supimse that it is not known that the plate 
required before it is comjdete. Weigli out j is very much over-expowd, and the oixlinary 
three ounces of pure carlxmate of potash and ; developer is used, it will be seen that the 
dissolve in eight ounces of water. Tliis we ! image oegins to appear rapidly. What cpurse 

will call No. 2, and is written as follows: , is to be pursued in such a case ? Immediately 

I I pour back the developer into the developing- 

; No. 2.--Carbonate of potash ... 3 ounces, eup and wash the plate, and pour over it two 

Water {ram or dUtillcd) 8 ounces, ounces of water to which half an ounce of 
j I the bromide solution of the first formula has 

I To develop a fairly exposed plate ^ j added, and allow it to soak into the film 
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‘for a couplo of minutes. Whilst this is taking 
plate add to the developing solution which 
-we liave now got in the cup thirty minima or 
<lrop8 of the same l)romid 0 solution. Pour the 
dilute hromidoaolutiou fmmofT the plate, and 
liow the developer over it, when proceed aa 
iLsual. One thing to recollect is that bromide 
prevents the imago coming up too rapidly ; 
in fact, it Beems aa if the bromide destroyed 
]>art of tlie exposure given to the plate, hence 
_>ou see what a powerful weapon you have 
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in pomession with which to 0 (^ with over- 
exposure. 

with an instantaneous picture, whilst 
using one drachm of No. 1 you »uay use os 
much 08 two draclims and a half of No. 2. 


c 



Fig. 2. 


This is a jKiwerful develoi>er, hut not to my 
mind quite so powerful as the ammonia -de* 
veloper that has alrea<ly fioen described. 

The method of fixing the plate has been 
told, also of washing the film and drying it. 
In hot weather with all plates—and in all 
weathers with some ])late8—it is well to use 
between developing the plate and fixing it a 


liatli of alum. This is made by putting in 
w'ater rather more alum than it will dissolve 
with shaking. Ten ounces of this solution 
are taken and diluted with five ouuces of 
water and j)lac©d in a dish. The developed 
])late, after wasliing, is ])laced in this solu¬ 
tion and left there five minutes, when it is 
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taken out, washed again, and then fixed. 
The reader may not see the value of this 
treatment unleas explained, so a verj' brief 
explanation is here given. Gelatine when 
plaeed in water swells by absorbing water, 
and w’hon it Is on a plate the only direction 
in which it should swell is in the thickne.ss 
of the film. It sometimes happens that a 
film swells along the plate, wnnkling up 
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and making the negative useless, and the 
liability for this annovance to take place i.«!i 
increasi^ w-hen the plate is placed in the 
hyposulphite solution. When a moist tiliu is 


treated wth alum it tends to make the film 
shrink and absorb less water, and the gelatine 
becomes practically insoluble. In hot weather 
the gelatine tends to absorb more water ilian 
in cold weather, an<l to place it in the alnm 
corrects this tendency, and makes the film 
tough. This solution may be used over and 
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over again till it is mscoloftred without in¬ 
jury to the negative. Wliea very dark afresh 
solution should be t^en. 

Of course, for developing, fresh mixtana 
should be used every time, out a fixing sdn- 
tion may beAsed for ^veral negatives with¬ 
out any staining of thenegative. It may here 
be stated that should a'fiku api^ear yellowafter 
fixing it should be waited ano then lie 
with a solution of hy^fochloric acid (muriatk 
acid) and water, (hie drachm of the acid 
should l>e mixed with live ounces of water. 
This will take away any stain, and if the 
ilate be immediately waslied it will suffer no 
larm. In the case of tender filiihs it is wise, 
iiuitead of using pure water with the acid, to 
replace Uio water by a solution of alum made 
as described above. Therea-sono^ tlieadditicA 
of the alum is to prevent a wrinklinf (frilling 
it is technically called) of the film by the 
action of the aci(L If the negative has been 
treated w'ith alum previous to the fixing thi* 
addition is almost superfluous. 

(To be continued.) 


TORTOISES AND TURTLES. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., 

Author of The Salt Water Aqtiarium,'’ "The Freeh Water Aquarium,’* etc. 
TART II, 


I K their native state Tortoises always 
hibernate during the cold months, and 
w ill find out or excavate some sheltered spot 
where they can rest in iieace until the follow'- 
ing sjiring. 

Should a Tortoise lie in go«<l health when 
brought to England, and well treated after¬ 
wards, it will live for a very long time. I 
need scarcely allude to the celelirated Lam- I 
Ixith Tortoise, which had been in the Arch- j 
bishop’s ganlen for nearly a hundred and I 
thirty years, or the more recent Peterlwrough j 
Tortoise, which died in 1821, having lived i 
through seven bishoprics, and being much ! 
iLlmve two lnindre<l years old when it died. I 
This seems to he a most incredibly jiatri- 
arclial age, and yet is not so great as it seems, 
the first place, we oaglit to deduct the 8i.\ 


’ months of each year, during which it is in a 
I state of lethargy, with the bodily functions 
in abeyance. 

In tlie next place, we must bear in mind 
its exceedingly slow movements and impas- 
sive character, so tliat if, as we are tola in 
** Featus ”— 

“ We live in deeds, not yean; In thoughts, not 
breaths; 

In feelings, not In figures on a dial. 

We shonld count time bf heart throbs. He most 
lives 

Who thinks most'*— 

even the Petcrlwrough Tortoise, with its two 
centuricH of existence, had scarcely reached 
tlie iirime of life. 

Tliis creature, by the way, was kept 


tethered to a tree on account of ijs depreda¬ 
tions among the strawberries. It was \yrf 
j fond of the flowers of the dandelion, ca<in|: 

twenty or so at a meal, and, next to 
I dandelion, it preferred lettuce to any othff 
I Vegetable. Aa to fruit, strawberries 
goi>sei)eiTie.s were its favourites, but it would 
I not touch cherries. 

' It mostly went into its winter quarters to- 
1 W'ards the end of September, and did rrt 
emerge until the end of April. It wa* a 
siHjcimen, weighing 13i lb., and to strt>ng fli» 
it could walk with 250lb. on its liack. 

It is not easy to procure a !f;i»eciinen in 
health, on account of the hanlshii** w-hir« 
tliese Tortoises have to endure on the voy- 

They arc uacd os ballast, being rudely 
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shovelled into tlie hold as if they were so 
many atones, never fed, and when the ship 
readies harlxiur lieing sold by the hundred. 
I have l>cen told that they are also used as 
wedges for securing the different parts of the 
cargo. 

Although this species is called the Greek 
Tortoise, it inhabits the whole of Southern 
Europe. 

It 18 so familiar a reptile that there is no 
need of a figure, and I have therefore given a 


! Our next example belongs to a groups 
j winch is popularly known as Box Tortoislis, 
j on account of a peculiarity in tlieir form. 

The reader will remember that the plas- 
; tron is composed of o8.sified plates of skin, 
i In the Box Tortoise, the front plate of the 
i plastron is not c^uite united to those which 
I follow it, the skin being left in its original 
i state, so as to act a.s a binge. A similar 
j arrangement may be seen in the joints of tlie i 
: lobster and other ciiistaceans. 


Geometric 1'orto.se. 


figure of a much prettier species, the Geo- By means of this hinge the reptile is able, 
METRIC Tortoise [Tc^tudo gcomtirica), so not only to withdraw its head and limbs en- 
c&lled because the radiating yellow lines tirelv into tlie shell, but to shut them in with 
which adorn the shell possess a fanciful re- the hinged plate. The Box Tortoise {Pyxis 


body liidden below the surface of the water, 
while it can breathe through the nostrils. 
Generally, it lias in the shadow of aquatic 
]jlants, and pushes its iio.mc out of the water 
under a floating leaf, so that it Is completely 
hidden from view. 

The Chicken Tortoise {Enujs reticulata) 
is a good example of this group. 1 kept two 
of these creatures for a considerable time, 
and found tliem very interesting pets. 

Like all the group, they were carnivorous, 
and used to eat a piece of meat by holding 
it down with their fore legs, and then tearing 
it into shreds with the shaqi-edgeil beak. 
They were never happy out of the water, and 
wlien placed on a tamo would scuttle over it 
at a wonderful pace, tumbling off it without 
the least hesitation. 

This custom is derived from their habits in 
a wild state. They will scramble upon rocks, 
or similar objects, and when alarmed, allow 
themselves to fall into the water below them. 
They never seemed to understand they were 
not over u’ater, and in consequence suffered 
some severe falls. The generic name of 
Emys is derived from a Greek word signifying 
to fall, and is given to the creatures in con- 
semiencc of thu habit. 

They were wonderful climbers, and I was 
obliged to restrain their wandering pro¬ 
pensities by laying a thick piece of plate glas.s 
on the tanK, and sometimes adding a weight 
besides. 

The tank was so deep that I could not 
imagine liow they e8cai>ed from it until I at 
last dotected them in tlie act. One of them 
would stand nearly upright, with its fore legs 
resting against the side of the tank. Then 
the other would climb up the body of its 
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Box Tortoise. 



semblance to geoLietrical figures. It inhabits 
Southern Africa and Madagascar. 

Next we will take one of a group which 
«re appropriately called the Giant Tortoises. 
-Several species of these enormous reptiles 
inay be seen in the Zoological GaMens, and 
them is the Elephant Tortoise 
{Testudo elcphantina)^ which is here figured, 
*nd is a native of Aldabra Island. 

Several specimens of another gigantic 
f^l^cies, the Galapagan Tortoise {Tcs- 
tudo €hph(uiiopu,s)y may also lie seen there. 

Putting aside their great sixe, they are re¬ 
markable for tlie fact that tlie front plate of 
the carapace is wanting, so that the head and 
mng neck, instead oi l>eing protruded for- 
Wards, as is the case uith the other Tortoises, 
can be held perpendicularly. 

Some of these huge Tortoises measured five 
feet and a half in length, four feet and a half 
in width, wer* a yard in thickness, and so 
ueayy that six men could scarcely carry one 
of fUem. 


arachnmdes) is a prettily coloured si^ecies, , 
the ground hue of the shell being yello^y with j 
a reddish tinge, and each plate having a 
number of triangular black marks, arranged 
in a radiated jjattem. 

It is a native of India and the Islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. Like the rest of tlie 
group, it is lint a small creature, measuring 
about six inclies in length. 

Another well-marked group of Tortoises 
now comes before us. These reptiles are 
known by the name of Emydes, or Marsh 
Tortoise.s. Their aqnatic character is at once 
evident from tho structure of tlieir feet. 

As may be seen from the figure, tlie tires, 
instead of being buried in the skin, leaving 
only tlie claws to protrude, as is tlie ca.se with 
the'Land Tortoises, are much elongated, and 
are united by a membrane, so as to enable 
them to act as paddles. The claws are 
strong, so that the animal can walk on the 
land as weH as swim in the water. 

The nostrils are placed jit the extremity of 
the snout, so that the reptile can lie with ite 


companion and stretch itself upwards until 
it managed to hitch one of its feet over tlie 
edge of the tank. The other foot imme¬ 
diately followed, and in a few seconds tho 
Tortoise drew its body to the edge of the 
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tank, tumbled over it, scuttled across the 
table, fell on the floor, and then sourned 
about the room in search of a pond. 

~ ' (To be cotUinued.) 
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HALF-HOUES WITH HAED WOEKEES. 

II.—FIREMEV. 


Somsijonbencc. 


T he men who compose tlie Metropolitan 
Fire Rri^^ade have all l)een seamen, 
therefore they are tolerably well accustome<l to 
hard work, wliich is lucky for them. A man 
desiring to enter the Hrigade must lie uiuler 
twenty-five years of age, and possess a g(M*d 
character showing that he has been at least 
throe years at sea, whether in the Navy or 
Mereliant Service Is immaterial. He must 
|>as.s a medical examination to prove that he 
IS sound in win<l and limb, and a strength 
test, which consists in raising, single-handed, 
a fire-e8caj)e from the iiorizontal to the j>er* 
j^ndicuiac position. It may not seem a very 
dillicnlt thing to do, but so great is tlie strain, 
especially on the mu.sclesof tlie arms, that a 
somewhat large percentage of candidates are 
rejected owing to their incajmeity to j»er- 
form it. 

On first entry a fireman joins the drill- 
class, and receives twenty-four shillings a 
week, which la.sts for two or three niontlis, 
until he is capable of i>as8ing the neccs.sary 
examination to show that he is acquainted 
with the use of the hose and branch, the 
escajm and supplementary la<Uler8, the hand* 
pump, curricle, and all the other articles iiserl 
i>y the Brigade in saving life orextinguisliing 
tire. 

While in the drill-class the young fireman 
does not attend firas except occasionally, if it 
be necessary, to supply the engines with 
extra coiU, but his employment during the 
day is sufficiently fatiguing. Running up an 
escape and sliding down the shoot headfore¬ 
most, jumping from a first-floor window* on 
to the ground, and from a greater height still 
into what is termed a “ jumping-shect,” 
which is a portion of strong canvas, with a 
piece of pope sewn all n)uud tlie edge, and 
with rnpe liandles, which are held by the 
other firemen l^low. This, combined with 
carrying heavy lengths of hose al>out, ])rac- 
tising picking up people who are supposed to 
l>e insensible, and learning their various 
duties, gives the young men quite enough 
to do. 

On passing out of the drill-class, all the 
memliers of which live at the headquarters 
in Southwark Bridge Road, the fireman is 
I>lace<i in the thiriT claas, receives twenty- 
seven shillings and tiveiienee a w’eek, and is 
sent away to any station which may hapi)en 
to require a man. 

When tliere is a vacancy, caused by death 
or resignation, the senior man in the thinl 
class is promoted to the second class, and 
from the second to the first. A second-class 
man receives thirty shillings and tenj>ence, 
and those in tiie first clas-s get thirty-four 
shillings and sixpence a week. Sub-engineers 
who are in charge of tlie steam-engines have 
forty-one shillings, engineers in charge of 
stations forty-nine shillings, and superinten¬ 
dents of districts three pKiunds ten sliillings a 
week. 

'Fhe members of the Brigade receive, in 
addirion, free lodging, light, lire, and uni¬ 
form, but they iiave to find tlientselvas in 
food. 

The single men iLsually take it in turn to 
lie caterer for a week, and provide everytliing 
that is wanted for the various meals, attend 
to tlie cooking, etc., and the men share the 
expense at the end of the week. 

Une man always has to lie on duty in the 
watch-room, to attend to tlio telephone, 
answer calls, etc., and this duty is of course 
taken in turn. The other men, when they 
have cleaned the engine and station and 
attcndeil to the hose, are suppMiseil to be at 
lilicrty ; but they must not leave the station 
for more tlian six hours without permission 
from lieailquarterH ; and they are ahvays 
lialde, night and day, to be sent away to a 
t> ' The oflicer in charge of a station can 


"ive six hours’ leave during the daytime 
^tween si.x a.m. and ten p.m. So tiiat 
actually tlioy are always on duty, for, what¬ 
ever they may lie doing, reading, writinp, or 
sleeping, directly the Tiell ring.s tliey have 
b) run down, puit on their helmets and boots 
if tiiey are not alreatly on, strap their axes 
round their waists, and jump on to the engine. 

It will give the reader a lietter idea of a 
firetiiari’s life if we take the ordinary daily 
routine at a small out-station, and sliow* what 
the men have to do provkhd that no one is 
sick or absoU on Icacc. In eitlier of these 
cases the work, of course, lieconies liarder for 
tlie remainder. We will suppiose that it is a 
snb-.slation, with one cscap»e, tw*o engines, 
three men, and an oflicer. At dusk a man 
goes out in charge of the fire-escape, fixes it 
ready for use, lights the lanipis, and waits 
inside tlie box, where he is allowed to go to 
sleep until he is wanted. In the morning he 
returns to tlio station, and at once goes on 
duty for the day, getting his meals os well as 
lie can in the watcli-room. 

Between nine ami ten at night tlie gates are 
closed an<l tlie same man goes on duty for the 
night. He is jiermitted to lie down on a 
woiHlen locker in tlie watch-room, and to go 
to sleep, but he is reajionsible for the fire-liell 
and the telephone, or telegraph, which com¬ 
municates with the head station of the dis¬ 
trict, and which seldom fails to rouse him 
two or three times during tlie night. 

Then in the morning, after having lieen on 
duty for thirty-six hours, he has to assist in 
cleaning the engine, the station, and all the 
gear. The night following he is allowed to 
go to bed. 

Of course the work is somewhat easier at 
the big stations, as tliere are more men amon^ 
whom it can be divided, but the above will 
give a very good idea of what it is. 

Captain Sliaw, who is the chief officer of 
the Fire Brijjade, allows his men three 
minutes and analf to dress, got on the engine, 
and start, and it is always done in less time 
than that. 

IjOt us see what there i.s to do liefore an 
engine can get away. The fire-bell rings and 
the man on duty ojiens the iloor and take.s the 
information os to where it is, etc., which he 
at once communicates up a jiipie to his oflicer, 
who givtis the order “horses.” Then the 
coachman, who sleeps in the watcli-room, 
luirrics off to the stables, while the man on 
duty telephones or telegraphs the information 
to tiic chief district station and rouses the 
stlier men. This is done by means of bells, 
which hang over their lie^ls and communicate 
with tlie watch-room. The men have to dress 
themselves, put on their lielmets, etc., light 
the engine lamps and their hand lamps, 
assist in putting in the horses, and then 
“up and away!” and there w not much 
time wasted when it is done under the three 
and a half minutes. 

There are only fifty-five .stations belonging 
to the Met/opKilitan Fire Brigatle, sup)pdied 
wilii 500 men. whicli every one must confess 
is a most inadequate numlier for the onerous 
duty to lie pierformeil. In fact, if half a dozen 
serious fires were to occur sinniltaneonsly in 
different piartsof I^indon, it is horrible to con¬ 
template the con.iequences. There are several 
hose-cart statioiu, tempxirarv affairs, 127 
escapies, an»l four floating engines. 

In lt>84 there were 2,289 fires in the metro¬ 
polis, which is an average of lictwccn six and 
seven every twenty-four hours, and it is 
reckoned that the false alarms amount to 
something over ten pier cent of the real ones, 
so tlint the reader will no doubt agree with 
us that a fireman's life is not altogether an 
existence of calm and jieaceful contemplation. 

(To &e continwd ) 



Brocou. — Tlie of Birds' Egos wss Id the 

secuud volume, uud it is now out of print. 

£. I. M.—As to "v<>getables furnishing nothlns to 
make bones with,” do you seriously think that if you 
fed upon vegetables you would have no bones T Did 
you never see a bone in the rib of beef which 
trust you occasionally have for dinner! Where dU 
the ox get his bone from. 

Baxaxa.—L ook out Mum oapientum. that is the 
botanical name of the banana. It is probably ti» 
oldest cultivate*! plant now existing, ft came froa 
the Asiatic region, but it has spread all over the 
tropics. Ttiose you saw are aliiioaC sure to have 
come from the West Indies. 


Yoluntrrr —There is a cadet corps attached to the 
London RlHe Kiigade. For particulars apply to the 
adjutant at the headquarters, sa. Finsbury Pare- 
ment; or to the stafT-sergeant^ 14, Old Jewry Chsm- 
bers, R.C. The annual subscription is 6a., and the 
cost of uniform £2. 

T. Hbnrt.—T hey are commercial abbreviations. For 
a full list see the "Bijou Calculator.” F. C. A S. 
means Free of Capture and Seizure : F. G. A., Fordfu 
General Average ; T. L. <)., Total Loss Only; D. C. 
Deviation Clause ; Cont. H. and H., Omtineat be¬ 
tween Bordeaux and Uambura, ju»t as Cont H. s&d 
H. means Continent between iiavre and Hamburg. 

F. J. P.—The articles on *• Tents of all Countries” sere 
in the part for April, 1881. 

B. O. P. R.—1. To take rust out of steel wash It In s 
strong solution of cyanide of polassinm, tod tbeo 
clean it with a paste made of cyanide of potsashim. 
whiting, and C^tile soap, brush it well 2. To 
prevent steel from mating coat it with vaseline. 

Barombtbr.—T lie large figures show the inches, the 
small figures show the tenths. The index is worked 
by a screw either In front or at the side. 


H. EDWARDS.—The best maps are the Ordnance mips 
the scale of which is one inch to the mile. If tbtf 
is too large you had better trust to your guide-book 
The best guido-boekto Northumberland is Murray i. 
Write to John Murray, Albemarle -Street, w. 
list. Ouide-liooks are also published by Stanlow, 
of Charing Cross ; and Dulau, of Soho Square. 

A LKARNKa—1 If your glove is on leave it on; if 
glove is of! leave it off. It matters not, so ioo^ 
there is an alrsenceof fuss and pi-eparation. 2. Con¬ 
sult a doctor. 

Boreas —They are "coloured chalks." and are oMshr 
abb* from most colour shops. Some of the 
ttrtiial Anns sell them, as they are much nw » 
high'Claas blackboard work, for medical l^turvc 
etc. You are almost sure to get them In Leamiogtoo 
at one of the artist's colourmeu's. 


Jack.-S uch a certificate Is creditable »o ^ 
practically worthless. Continue your studies. WJ 
say nothing about them till you pass UnUW 
aiivanced, and wiu a prize. That is s certiflcsts 
worth trying fur. 

E. W. SPAWTi-iN.—Vo. The king cannot take s p!e« 
when by doing so It would put him ibto 
matters not If the checking piece is thereby put 
such s position that It can l*e taken next ‘ 

11 the king is checkmated the next move does b 
come off. 

SAUNTER.— “Sauntcrer” Is a relic of the old 
da\a Idle ruffians loitered ab»)ut 
iliddle Ages, asking charity under 
on their W to the Holy UnU-U 
Hence they gained the nickname of 3aint« l«nw» 
launterers. 
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donee accordingly wlienevcr you are 
called upon.” 

Mitjor Vere bowed, and Mr. Oarnct 
answ. red bluntly that he would like 
nothing better, except the chance of 
hanging the rascal wlio did the mi-schief. 

“ Kiglit,” said the major, grimly. ‘‘ Who¬ 
ever put that iron there did it on purpose ! 
to wreck the ship, that's certain. The 
first thing to do now is to find him out, 
and wlien wo do— ” 

“ We’ll hold a council of war on him, 
and run him up to the yard*ai iu! ” l>roke 
in Harry, whose notions of justice, if not 
very distinct, had at least the merit of 
exti eme promptitude. 

“ Well, ’ said the captain, “ let’s go l)ack 
to the factory and diaw up a statement 
of all this.'’ 

And away they went, too much occu- 

f )ied with tlieir discovery to notice adark, 
can, cruel face tliat peered out after 
them from the nearest thicket. A man 
was hidden there who lia^l seen all and 
heard a good deal of wliat had passed, 
and who seemed by his dashing eyes and 
excited gestures to be deeply interested 
ill it. 

On the way liome Captain Peters 
begged his companions to say nothiug 
of what had liappened until, as he 
phrased it, “they could see their way 
through the job a bit.” But unless some 
uue.xpected light came to them from 
another quarter their chance of seeing 
their way appeared to be very faint 
indeed. At present tlie whole atlair was 
an impenetrable mystery. 

Haa the Lakoja nad in her at the time 
she struck any the Krooinen whom the 
African steamers carry from port to port 
to a.s8ist in loading and unloarling cargo, 
it might fairly have been supposed that 
one of these savages, wlio are constantly 
perilling their lives for the smallest 
<iuantity of plunder, h:ul thought it 
worth while to risk drowning for the 
•entire freight of a large .steamer. But it 
liapi^ened that on the morning of the 
wreck there was not a single Kroonuui 
aboard. 

Mevenge could have nothing to do with 
it, for both men and ollicers were devoted 
to their captain, and there seemed to be 
no other rejisoii which could tempt any 
sane man to wreck hirnstdf on a sickly 
4iud barbarous coast, where the chances 
were pretty even l>t>tween being mui*- 
<lered and (lying of fever. 

“ I can't make it out at all,” said the 
captain, shaking his Injad. “ It’s a pity 
the crew are all away at Grand Bassa, 
for we might have found out from iJieni 
whether anybody was seen lianging about 
tlie compa.s.s that night.” 

“ B(‘g j>^\nlon, sir, I don’t think you 
would,” replied the second officer. “ On 
such a night as that was—bkick as pitch, 
and ruining cats and dogs—any chap 
might liave popped in that bit of iron 
without the man at the wheel being a 
pin the wi.ser.” 

in fact, they were all as completely 
puzzled ;is the captain himself, but before 
the day was over something happened 
which—for the time being, at lea.st—put 
even the wreck itsidf out of their heads 
utterly as if it Inul never been. 

The p!iss(uigors were gathered in the 
parlour that evening, att‘<T a |)l<‘ntiful 
supper of boiled rice, i)Oteto-liKe “cas¬ 
sava,” made from scraped manioc root, 
thick “ damper” cake ot flour and water, 
■'r:'I “chunks” of h«‘ef fnaii a bullock 
1 h had hc(;n shot in the afternoon, all 
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paten with two or three knives passed 
fi'oin luind to hand, and waslied down 
with several steaming mugs of sugarless 
coHee, the good Dutchman’s stock of 
sugar having been quite exliausted by 
Ids unexpected guests. 

Several of the comp.any were looking 
on at a game of draughts played by 
Mynheer Everts and the cajdain. Tlie 
major was copying the new cliart of the 
bay, and occasionally exchanging a word 
with Mr. Keir, w ho was at work upon an 
account of the wreck for Ids journal iii 
Xew York. Harry had rummaged out a 
tattered copy of Fenimore Cooper’s 
“ I’rairie,” and he and Steve were de¬ 
vouring it by the dim light of the swing¬ 
ing lamp. Mo.st of the others were 
chatting on the verandali, and watching 
the gathering of a huge black storm- 
cloud over the w ide waste of silent sea, 
when a tremendous uproar outside made 
them all rush to the courtyard, wliere 
they beheld a wild and startling scene. 

Every one’s first thought was that the 
savages were attacking the place, for a 
number of black, griin-looking figure.s, 
which seemed to start out of thedaAness 
by the glare of the flaming torches that 
they whirled round tlieir heads, were 
ru.sldng hither and thither with shrill, 
unearthly yells. And in truth it was an 
attack of savages, more ferocious than 
any cannibal, and to be counted not by 
hundreds or thousands, but by millions ! 

In the midst of the courtyard, all 
alone, stood a mighty tree, so vast that 
the flagiiole which ro.se from the highest 

f ioint or the factory roof reached barely 
lalf-way up its pillar-like trunk. From 
thi.s tree right up to that side of the 
palisade winch lay farthest from the 
house, the whole surface of the ground 
w’ore a strange, glistening apjiearance, 
like the wet roof of a carriage seen by 
lamplight. But, as Harry approached, 
he saw with dismay that this entire 
space was one cinejiing swarm of black 
ants ! 

“The ‘drivers’!’’ sliouted Captain 
Peters, snatching a firebrand, which one 
of tlie negroes liad let fail, and sweeping 
it right and left through the living flood, 
hurning up hundreds at every stroke. 

That one word was enough for Harry, 
who recalled instantly all that his father 
had told him about the countless num¬ 
bers and untamable fierceness of tlie 
formidable “driver” ants, who.se terrible 
bites killed both man .and beast, .and at 
whose coming the natives were wont to 
fly from their villages as if before the 
advance of an invading army. He, his 
cousin, and most of the other pas.seiigers 
at once armed themselves with torches, 
and fell tooth and nail upon the ad¬ 
vancing host, slaughtering thousands 
with every sweep of their firebrands, 
only to see them rephveed by fresh thou¬ 
sands the next nionieiit. 

It w.as indeed a battle for life, and 
death. iShould the ants force thair way 
Into the hou.se, all within it would he 
coiiinellod to fly from it to the open 
lieacdi, and spend the whole night there, 
exposed to the full fury of the coming 
■storm, which would be almost certain 
death to the sick ladie.s, as well as one or 
two men who had lieen already attacked 
by the terrible African fever. 

The struggle was long and desperate. 
The ants fastened savagely upon the 
hare liiiilis of the negroes, drawing hloo<l 
at every liite; and even the white men, 
bitten right through their clothes again 


and again, felt as if they were being tom 
with red-hot pincers. More than once it 
seemed as if all their efforts would !»• 
vain; hut, little by little, the strady per- 
.severance of human discipline began to 
prevail over the lilind ferocity of tlie 
destroyers. By the time the cold brielit 
moon rose above the dark tree-tops tic 
battle was over ; and as the wearitnl nr ii 
heard the furious rain come hamiiiering 
upon the roof overhead, the.v had goi.l 
cause to feel thankful that their sick 
companions had not been driven forth 
into the storm by these midnight in¬ 
vaders. 


CHXrTEE X.—CAlilBOO .S DISOOVERY. 

“ Cai’ITaixe,” said Mynheer Everts nest 
morning, “ 1 mean tell you one ting la.t 
night, but ze ‘drivers’ drive it right out 
of mine head. Your Spanish man dcre— 
how you call him, Camacho 1 —he start 
off yesterday, s.ay he go walk to iiatiie 
village. Well, he never come hack, and 
now I tink someting happen him !” 

“Really !” cried Captain Peters, start¬ 
ing. “ I’oor fellow ! 1 do hope he hasn’t 
killed himself in despair at the los-s of 
that Gtovemnient money that he was in 
charge of. Now I think of it, he lea 
Vieen looking very glum and dismal ever 
since we came ashore. We must setidout 
a party to search for him at once.” 

“I done all zat,” answered the aRPtil, 

‘ and my men fiiul him, sure, if he tlerc; 
but if Krooinan kill him.dey trowliiui in 
ze river, no find hitn never again.” 

“ Well, I hope they will find liiiii, poir 
fellow ; and in the meantime, as the sea s 
pretty quiet now-, and there dont seem 
to he any wind to sjieak of, 1 shall run 
out in one of our boats and take a look 
at the svreck, if you’ll kindly lend me a 
few of your boatmen.’’ 

“ Take so many as you vant, and wel¬ 
come,” said the Ifutchiiian, heartily : and 
half an hour later the boat was on her 
way down toward the mouth of the river 
from the creek on which the factor)' 
stood, carrying, in addition to her crew. 
Captain Peters, the second officer, the 
major, Jlr. Keir, and the three lioys, who 
were in liigh glee at being allowed to 
join the expedition. 

But they little knew what was in stoic 
for them. All went well on the smooth 
waters of the river ; hut the moment 
they got round the point that lay bet ween 
them and the territile “bar,’’ the sight ot 
tlie great hills of white fo,am that came 
rushing to overwhelm them made erea 
the reckless Harry look grave. 

Instantly the steady pull of theWack 
boatmen was exchanged for a short- 
fierce, snapping stroke, every fall of the 
oars being .accompanied with a lioaoc 
scream like the cry of a drowning m-m- 
which, with the shouts of the captain 
from the stern, the spla-sh and rattle ni 
the oars, the creaking and groaning oi 
tlie strained timbers, the roar of the in¬ 
tending waves as thev clashed Hg’""' 
each other, made a inaddeiiing din- , 

iSuddenly the boat reared up 
like a restive horse, and then plungi'> 
downward as if almut to (fo down rew^ 
foremost, sending Harry's head m 
Stove’s rih.s, and ^lajor Veres fllmw nc i 
into the cajitain's eye. Theue.st niouica 
they w ere right in the thick of it- . 

“Pull—all together—pull!" roarol > 
captain, shaking the Idinding spra.V ‘O’" 
his eves as he cluUhcd with Iwtk 
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"the ■'vet, slippery tiller, which see.metl to out the water. “ But we're all right now, ' clean out, and that all beyond was one 
struggle in his grasp like a wykl beast and yonder’s the poor old ship, what’s j welter of broken planking and twi.sted 
trying to break loose. ‘ ■*"“ left of her.” iron, amid which Jio sign of the chest 

The neicroes, yelling like madmen. There, sure enough, were the two tall could be seen. 
pulled as if tliey would break their oars, masts standing up like giant .skeleton.? ! It seemed only too certain that when 
while the lashiiig spray came pelting over against the gloomy sky, from which the ! the deck broke up tlie heavy chest must 
their bare black limbs and brawny shoul- clouds of last night’s rain had not yet ' have forced its way out into the sea, and 
■tiers, as the boat plunged down and up, pa.s5ed away. It was a dismal sight, and , the captain, gallantly choking down his 
•and down again. as they approached a dreary silenco fell I bitter disappointment, was ju.st giving ■* 

“ Do you remember tho.se sharks that upon the whole party, and even the | the word to pull for tlie shore, when 
chased Cariboo yesterday?” whispered reckles.s tioys began to look grave and i there came a sjilasli in the water, and a 
Steve to his cousin. “ I guess they’ll thoughtful. small dai k body was seen shooting ilown 

have a right smart chance of ‘free lunch ’ “ Don’t talk to father just now,” whis- | into the depths helow. It was Cariboo ! 

if our bo.at tips up.” pered Harry to 8teve ; “ I know he’s ! Moment passed after moment, without 

‘‘Bather I” answered Harry, in the awfully cut up about the poor old craft.” j any sign of his return. All watched 
same tone. “N'o wonder,” answered ISteve, in the ; breathlessly, and the cajitain muttered 

And now three monstrous waves came same tone. “ I guess I'd feel pretty bad : through his set teeth, Poor little chap ! 
roaring on, so close together that to ride myself, if 1 was in his place.” j and it was all for me, too ! ’’ 

one of them without being caught in the The steamer had heeled over to port as | But suddenly a sluidow tlitted athwart 
trough of the ue.xt seemea quite impos- she went down, heaving up the starboard . the clear liquid green of the water, and 
sible. Even the immovable major side of her deck to witnin a few feet of j Cariboo’s shrill voice was heard, “ Master, 
clinched his teeth grimly as the little the surface; and the captain, still hoping , hirii chest (/ere/” 

■craft climbed up the great ridge of dark ! to .save the Spanish money-chest, steered ' “Where !” cried the whole party, with 
water like a fly on a wall. the boat round to that side to see how j one voice. 

“Now!” shouted the captain,grasping far the deck still held together. I “Under dom plank ; Cariboo go so,” 

the tiller till his knuckles grew white. But the first crash against the rock and he imitated with his hand the action 
“pull hard hat! gone far with the work of destruc- j of diving under an obstruction. 

One tremendous stroke, which made , tion, which had been completed by the i “ What!”cried Mr. Garnet, “you really 
the strong boat tremble from stem to ' two succeeding blows and the territic 1 dived under all that stufl’? Why, if youtl 
stern, and just as the combing crest of } lurches of the sinking vessel. Through ! got caught anywhere yo^u’d have been 
the giant wave was curling to overwhelm j tlie wonderful clearness of the trans- [ drowned like a rat! ” 
them, they shot right over it, and j parent water they saw a heap of shat- “Cariboo no drown easy,” answered 

swooped down into the dark hollow : tered timbers worthy of the earthquake j the little hero. “ Chest berry good to 

Ueyoiid, with that dizzy, sickening plunge | of Lisbon. liide, hut Cariboo berry better to find.” 

•which one feels in a dream of being; “The money-chest’s in the strong-room ! “ God bless you, my brave boy !” said 

hurled headlong down some unfathom- ’tween decks, and we’ll just hit it when ' the captain, patting his wet shoulder, 
able precipice. we’ve cleared off that mess,” s,aid the “ Now, l.ads, to work; a dollar apiece, re- 

TJp again! Tlie same rush and roar, 'captain. “Come, this is better than 1 member.” 

and downward swoop, and then the | expected. It'll be good news for poor To work went the divers with redoubled 

fiecoiid wave lay behind tliem ; but they j Camacho, if he’s still alive, that we've energy, but tliis last job was the hardest 
■were just a niomeiit late in lireasting the found that chest for him. M'lio’ll go ; of all. Many of the planks had to bo 
third, and Captain Peters felt his stout 1 down and make fa.st a rope to one of j hacked loose with knives, and again and 
heart grow chill as he saw its monstrous those planks ? A dollar to each man.” again the men came up to the surface 

head (already curling over and breaking One of the Kroomen dived at once, for almost stifled ; but at last they laid bare 

into foam) rolling down upon them like , to these savages a dollar was a large the famous chest, with its black surface 
a falling mountain. i sura. The plaiik was dragged away, the dotted with white stars, and emblazoned 

The major caught hold of Harry, while diver made fast his rojie to the next, and with the arms of Spain. 

Mr. Keir drew Steve close to him, ex- so on till one comer of the strong-room I “ It’s too heavy to hoist up bodily,” 
pecting that in another instant they could be seen. All bent eagerly forward ! said Captain Peters, “ we'd only capsize 
would all be struggling in the sea. Cap- for the first glimpse of the precious chest, the boat. Let's tug open tJie lid with our 
tain Peters sat firm and erect in the Three more beams were pulled aside, and grapnel, and then we can fish up the 
stern-sheets, keeping the rudder as steady then—the second oflicer uttered a deep money bit by bit, and not bother about 
as a rock. growl of disappointment, and Captain the chest at all.” 

Down came the liquid avalanche with Peters clenched his teeth as if in sudden ; The grapnel was cast. Twice the iron 

a roar like a waterrall, exploding in a pain. ' hooks scraped along the surface of the 

spout of boiling foam that half filled the The. strong-room was empty ! chest without taking hold, but tlio ever- 

boat. Eor a moment all seemed over ; There was the place where the chest, ready Cariboo dived down again and 

But the brave little ciuft shook herself had stood, and there, bent and broken ns ! fixeef them firmly upon the shattered lid, 
free of the water like a Newfoundland if by some terrible shock, were the iron j which, yielding to a vigorous tug, c.amc 
dog, and glided safely away into the champs that had held it to the wall; but | ri^it ofl', leaving the clie.st open. 

■open sea beyond. where was the chest itself 1 'Where in-1 Then a cry of astonishment broke from 

“ That was a near .shave,” said Major deed ? the whole group. 

Vere, drawing a long breath. One of the divers, spurred on by the The precious chest was filled to the 

“ Quite as near ,a one as I want to see, hope! of extra pay, plunged again, hut brim, not with gold coins, but with bars 

anyhow,” .answered the captain, while ' only to return witli news tliat the farther ' o/nesfy jVcia 

Cariboo seized the baler and began baling i side of the strong-room was knocked ^ (To be cantiuued.) 


EOGER KYF FIN’S WARD: 

‘ A iSTOKY or ADVENTUKE BY LAND AND SEA. 

By THE L.\TE W. H. G. Kixgstox, 

Author of Peter Trawl,” From Poinler J/oitJtey to Admiral,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—A BALL AT STAXMORE, AND WHAT TOOK 1‘LACE AT IT. 

M r. Sleech and his family were enjoy- was delighted to find that they would “Tlie more space we can clear away tho 
iug tlieir possession of iStauinore. fetch the full amount he had auticipated. better, and really a live-pound note to 
] |(^ laid begun to cut down the trees This encouraged him to proceed further, uiy mind is better than an old tree, with 
which he and his son hiul marked, and as “I liave often heard that trees about its bougli.s sjireading far and wide over 
many of them were very tine and old, he houses are not wliolesonie,’' lie oliserved. j tlie groundi and shutting out the suu- 
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light. Nothing will grow under old trees 
except fungi, and tJie ground may be 
much better occupied/’ 

A sulhcient time had now elapsed, in 
the opinion of Mr. Sleech, since the death 
of Colonel Everard, his predecessor, to 
allow him to give a party at Stanmore 
without impropriety. The Misses Sleech 
were busily employed in sending out 
invitations. They asked everybody, 
wliether they hod called or not. “TJie 
chances are they will come,” they ob¬ 
served, “and it will not do to he too 
particular.” Tliey were rather surprised 
to find that several of the principal 
families in the neiglibourhoo<l declined, 
liowevor, their rooms were sure to be 
tilled, there wjis no doul>t of that. The 
foreign olhcers had no scruple about 
coming, and at a (lisb'ince there were 
several families with wlioin Mr. Sleech 
was more or less acquainted, who would 
be ghid to accept tne invitation. Miss 
Sleech, Miss Anna Maria Sleech, and 
Mis-s Martha, who were out, were very 
anxious to have their brother Silas. 
They agreed to write to get him down. 
They could not ask Mr. Copninger to 
allow him to come merely for tlie sake of 
aball; they therefore begged tlieir father 
from his fertile brain to invent an excuse, 
which that gentleman had no scruple 
whatever in doing. The result of that 
letter has been seen. At the hour he was 
exjiected to arrive tlje (jairiage was sent 
over to meet the coach, hut neither in 
the inside nor on the out was Silas Sleech 
to be seen. 

“Of course he will come to-morrow in 
plenty of time for the party,” ob.served 
nis sisters, consoling thein.selves. Old -Mr. 
Sleech, however, wanted his son’s advice 
and as.si.stance. 

The morning before the intended fete, 
when workmen were busy in different 
parts of the house preparing the rooms, 
placing tents outside the windows, and 
arranging dowers and taking up the car¬ 
pets, a cai ri;tge drove up to the door. A 
gentleman steopwl out of it in a naval 
undre.ss. He looked about him with an 
air of mute astonishment. 

“ Who is here ? What is taking place ?” 
ho a^sked of the servant who opened the 
door. 

“Why, wo are going to have a hall 
to-night, ’ wjis the answer. “ Who do you 
want to .see ? ” 

“A hall!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“My aunt and daughter giving a ball ! 
Has Colonel Everard so completely re- 
covere<l ‘1 ” 

“ Why, bless you, Colonel Everard lui.s 
been dead ever so long, and the Misses 
Evenml are not in the house. My master 
is Mr. Sleech, the owner of Stanmore. 
If you want to see him I will tjike in 
your name.” 

“Are YOU mocking me, man*?” ex¬ 
claimed the .stranger. “ Where are Madam 
and Miss P^venira 

“Why, [.rather fancy they have gone 
to live in the town since they were turned 
out of this,” answered tlie man, with an 
impudent look. 

“ Ijct me see Sleech immediately, 
then,’^ .said the .stranger, entering the 
house. “I must learn clearly what has 
taken place without dehiy. Where is 
Mr. Slc^ech” 

“ Who w’ants me ? ” asked a voice from 
the study, the door of which faced the 
entrance. The stranger, advancing with 
tnpid step, enti'red tlie room. 

“ i am Caj>tain Everard. sir.” he said, 


facing Mr. Sleech, who had risen from 
his chair with a newspaper in his hand. 
“ Let me know, I entreat you, by what 
means you have come into possession of 
Stanmore, and tell me did I lieur rightly 
that my uncle is dead 1 ” 

“ Dead as a door-mat,” answered ilr. 
Sleech, “ you may depend on that; and 
as to how I came into possession of Stan¬ 
more, I came in by right of law. I <lon’t 
want to hurt your feelings. Captain 
Everard, but you know that legitiimnn' 
takes precedence over illegitimacy. It 
is not a man’s fault when Ins mother has 
forgotten to get the marriage ceremony 
performed ; hut her cliildren have to 
take the consequences. You understand 
me, I need not oe more explicit.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Cap¬ 
tain Everard, leaning on a cliair to sup- 

f )ort liimself, for though a strong man, 
ate events had shaken him. He was 
yet more completely overcome by the 
news he had just heard. 

“ Mean, sir, that your father, Lieu¬ 
tenant Everard, of tlio Iloyal Na^•y, 
brother of the late Colonel Everard, ami 
of Tiiy beloved and departed wife, was 
never married to your French mother; 
no witnesses are to he found, and no 
documents exist to prove that any such 
marriage ever took place. By right of 
law, therefore, when my excellent 
l>rother-in-law, Colonel Evei*ard, departed 
this life, 1, as the repre.sentative of his 
sister—he naving no clirect heir—became 
possessed of this very tine and beautiful 
estate. It is not my fault that your 
father was not married ; it is not vour 
fault; nor could I forego tlie privileges 
and advantages which accrue from lios- 
sessing this estate.” 

“You should know, sir, that my father 
was married. The colonel always be¬ 
lieved that he was. and treated me as liis 
heir,” answered Captain Everard, with 
all the calmness ho could command. 
“ But, as you say, tlie law must decide, 
and if it decide against me I mu.st 
submit. You, by some means, have got 
into possession ; I cannot, therefore, turn 
you out. I can only judge of the way 
you have treated those dear to me by 
the manner in which you have received 
me.” 

The captain drew him.self up, and w'as 
about to retire from the room. 

“Come, we are relations, though you 
hear tJie name of Everard by courtesy,” 
said Mr. Sleech, putting out his hand; 
“I don’t want to quarrel about the mat¬ 
ter : your ill-luck is my good-fortune ; 
that’s tlie view of the case 1 take.” 
(’antain Everanl drew back his hand. 
“No, sir, no. I cannot impute wrong 
motives to you ; but, at the same time, I 
cannot pretend friendship to a person 
who, without apology, casts a .stigma on 
the names of my father and mother.” 

“As you please, as you jilease.” said 
Mr. Sleech, in an apparently indifferent 
tone; “ 1 wish to do you good, but I caimot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. If 
you won’t receive my kindness, that’s 
your look-out, and not mine.” 

Captain Everard had always felt 
an especial dislike to his aunt's husband : 
it now. very natiir.ally, increasiKl con¬ 
siderably. Still he spoke calmly. 

“ I must bid you gocxl-day, sir,”hesaid, 
“ For my daugliter’s sake and my own 
you must exjiect that 1 will use every 
means to regain the property which 1 
l>elieve to be rightfully mine. ’ 

“And I will do iny Ijest to keep what 


I have got, and I rather think I shall 
succeed/’ answered the attorney, as the 
captain left the room without ilcigning 
to cast another look upon his relative. 

The door had been left open, and the 
conversation had been heard by several 
of the seiwants and workmen. They 
were mostly creatures of Mr. Sleech, for 
he only patronised those he thought 
likely to serve him in any wav he might 
require. They had collected in the linll 
as tlie captain passed through it—some 
to gaze at him with curiosity, not un¬ 
mixed perhaps with pity ; others hold¬ 
ing their hands to their mouths, as it to 
hide their laughter. 

“ I told you what was true, captain, 
although you did not believe im*,’ &nil 
the man who had admitted him. “I 
hope you won’t be for doubting a gentle¬ 
man’s word again when he sjK'uks the 
truth.” 

The captain made no answ’er to the 
fellow’s insolence ; hut, stepping into the 
] post-chaise, ordered the man to drive 
I instantly to Lyndertou. 

I Madam Everard received her nephew 
I with an anxious countenance. 

I “Where is Mabel/” he e-vclainied; 
I “has anytliing, too, happeueil to her?’’ 

I “ She is alive, and 1 hope well,” an- 
; swered his aunt. “The poor girl, her 
feelings have been sorely tried, tirst hy 
her anxiety about you, and then hy tiu* 
fearful position in which Harry Tryon 
has been placed.” 

She then told him of the mutiny, and 
of the way in which Harry had been 
implicated. 

I “ She knows also that he saved your 
life, and that of course has not tended to 
! decrease her love for him.” 

I “Harry Tryon saved my life!” ex- 
' claimed tlie captain. “ I liave not seen 
him since I met him at Stanmore, tliat I 
am aware of.” 

I “ But you knew n young Reaman cailel 
' Andrew Brown ; did you not recognise 
I Harry Tryon in him V 
i “ How exti’aordinary ! ” exclaimed the 
' captain. “ I sevei'al times saw the 
likeness, hut could not Wlieve in the 
jiossihility of his having come to sea with 
me. Yes, indeed, he did save my life in 
a gallant way, and I longed to hear of 
the lad again, that I might sliow my 
gi*atitude.’ 

“I fear that if he suffers, MaWls Iieart 
will break,”said Mfulam Everard. ’Exe¬ 
cutions of the misguided men aro taking 
place every day. She has, therefore, 
liad no time to lose, for we know not how 
I soon the unhappy young man may have 
I to share the fate of his companions. My 
heart sickens at having to utter such 
words. A week has jiivssed since she left 
me, and I have not since heanl of her I 
am very anxious as it is, hut I should 
still more so were she not under the 
charge of so trustworthy an attendant 
as Paul (launtlett.’’ 

C’aptain Everard had lieen so anxious 
I to hear about his daughter that he had 
not hitherto inquired of Madam Everard 
further particulars regarding the cir¬ 
cumstances which had coiiqielled her and 
his daughter to leave ►Stanmore. They 
were hrieriy told. 

“I must see Wallace,” he said, “and 
ascertain whether any certidcate of ruy 
father’s marriage exists.” 

While he was speaking the servant 
entered, to say that two gentlemen wen* 
at the door, and the Baron de Hu' ignv 
and Captain Koclianl were ainK)unix‘'t 
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Tlie lattnr in liis delight, ns lie entered, ^ 
seized t'aptain Evernrd in his arms. ; 

“Mv dear friend, I am overjoyed to meet j 
Tou!*’ he exclaimed. “What have 11 
iieard ? Ah ! it is too time that you have 
hi'cn deprived of your estate; hut j 
though the sun be hidden by a thick j 
cloud, it is sure to burst forth again. Be 
not troubled about it; I have longed to 
show how deeply grateful I feel to you 
for saving my life. Your daughter has 
told me that you require evidence of ; 
your father’s marriage to my relative, j 


together to hire the only public vehicle 
in tlie place, which was constantly kept 
moving backwards and forwards, from 
the first moment at which they could 
with decency appear at the hall, till 
a late hour in the evening. Miss Sleech, 
and Miss Anna Maria Sleech and her 
sisters, of all ages, were dressed out in 
what they conceived the height of fashion 
to receive their guests. A few ladies in 
pattens and high hoods, attended by 
their maid-servants with umbrellas and 
lanterns, arrived at an early hour. The 


having received lately a few private 
lessons from his dauglittu’s dancing- 
master. to lit liim, as he hoped, for his 
exalted situation. One thing only was 
wanting to till u)) his cup of happiness, 
his .satisfaction, and pride. He coukl 
not help wishing that tlie eldest scion of 
Ins house—the heir of iStanmore-had 
been present. Even now he thought it 
possible he might come. At length some 
guests of greater distinction began to 
arrive. The officers of the foreign legion 
of course came, although they were 



The beginning of Captain Everard's surprises. ^ 


and I trust that, even now, though so 
many years have passed, it may be 
obtained. It shall be my c<are, at every 
risk, to search for it. You could not 
possibly travel in my distracted country. 
There may be danger for me, but less 
danger than there would be for you. If 
I do not return you will know th.at I 
have fallen, and you must then get some 
one to supply my place. Believe me, 
though, that it will he my joy and satis¬ 
faction to serve you.” 

" I trust you. Count; I feel sure that 
you will not fail to do your utmost for me.” 

It was w'ith somewhat painful feelings, 
not unmixed with contempt, that Madam 
Everard watched the carriages proceed¬ 
ing down the street towards Stanmore, 
on the evening of the ball. The spinster 
ladies had either to walk or to club 


Misses Sleech were not afraid of them, 
as they were their old acquaintances, 
and they now treated them with that 
condescending kindness which they felt 
was due from themselves in their posi¬ 
tion. Their dresses were admired ; the 
roses on their cheeks and the patches 
which they had stuck on their faces. 
They had time also to exhibit the decora¬ 
tions and the alterations whicli they 
had made in the rooms. Mr. Sleech, in 
small clothes and pumps, his hair freshly 
powdered, a huge frill to his shirt, and 
the neckcloth of many turns round his 
throat, with a coat, put on for the first 
time, with a high collar, almost hiding 
his ears, stootl ready to make his bows to 
those he considered worthy of receiving 
them. For a few minutes lie stood 
practising flourishes with his cooked hat. 


perfectly well aware of tho difrcrcnco 
between the old and new families ; Init 
there was no reason why they should 
lose an evening'.s entertainment. The 
ilisses Coppinger also came with .nn 
aunt, a Mrs. Simmons, wlio always went 
out as their chaperone. They were not 
aware of the connection between their 
host and their father's clerk. It is just 
possible, had they been so, they might 
i have declined the invitation, that gentle¬ 
man not standing in any way high in 
their estimation. Before long, .•Vdmir.il 
Wallace hobbled in, his voice sounding 
loud and cheery through the half filled 
rooms, as Mr. .Sleech bowed and sala.anied 
to him with due respect, and the Misses 
.Sleech performed tlie courtesies they had 
I learned from M. Millcpied, their dancing- 
master. 
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“ W«-1I, Sleecli, you have done the thing 
well/' cne<l the admiral. “I little thought 
to see anyborly else than an Everarcf in 
this liouse. However, the world s turned 
upside down; rogues get into honest 
men's places, and honest men come to 
the wall—that’s the way allairs go at 
pre.sent.” 

I am obliged to you for the compli¬ 
ment, Sir James,” auswerf*^! Mr. Sleech, 
again bowing, and not knowing whether 
to take offence. 

“ I don’t moan to call you a rogue, 
Slcoch, of course/’ answered tlie admiral, 
intending to exculpate himself. “Never 
think of calling a man a rogue in his 
own liouse, what<*vcr one may think about 
the mattei'/’ 

Hapjnly for both parties, the conversa¬ 
tion was cut short by the entrance of 
(foneral and Mas. Perkins, whose tall 
figures completely ovenvhelmed that of 
tlie somewhat diminutive lawyer. Again 
he bowed as before, now to the lady, now 
to the geutlemnii, wlio returned liis 
salutations in a somewhat cold manner, 
and passed on, looking round tlie rooms 
w'ith inquisitive glances, and making 
remarks as tliey passed along. The 
Mis.se.s Sleech curtseyed as before. Mrs. 
Perkins returned tlieir salutes witli one 
of her stitl'est ]*ows. Now the people 
came trooiiing in more rapidly, and the 
music at lengtli struck up, to call the 
dancers into the ball-room, where ^1. 
Miilepied had Ixjcn engaged as master of 
the ceremonias. Powing to tlie guests, 
he assumed liis responsible olHce. 8till 
JSIr. Sleecli looked round in vain for 
those he would most have delighted to 
see. 

At length a real Engli.sh countess 
arrived. 

Slie liad lately come to Lynderton, and 
knew very little of tlio polltie.s of the 
place, but having received the Misses 
fSleech’s card and an invitation to >Stan- 
niore, which she knew to be the princi¬ 
pal house in lliQ neighbourJiood, her 
Jady.ship liad accepted the invitation. 
It is possible that she might liave been 
surprised at the appearance of Mr. 
Sleech and Ids family, but -was certainly 


too well-bred to exhibit her opinion. 
Slie passed on with her daughters, hoping 
to take iq) a retired position, where 
she could observe what was going on 
without lierself attracting attention. 
Mr. Hleeeh, however, was far too de¬ 
lighted at the lionour done him to allow 
her to carry out her intention, and every 
instant lie was coming up and making 
' one of Ids flourishing l)ows, either with 
oflbrs of refreshment, or with a request 
of being allowed the lionour of intro¬ 
ducing most eligible partners to Lady 
Mary and Lady Grace. They, liowever, 
from the first, declined dancing, after 
which, even liad they desired it, they 
could not, without offending those who 
had first oflered, have aocejited other 
partner.?. 

^Ir. iSleecli was on Ids way, for about 
tlie twentieth time, to the countess, wlien 
Ids eldest daughter came up to him, and, 
in a liurried voice, said tnat a person 
wished to see him on important liusiness. 

“Tell him to come in, then; I cannot 
come out to see him. If he has got any 
message to deliver, lie must deliver it 
liere,” answ’ered Mr. Sleech, scarcely 
knowing what he wa.s saying. 

His daughter hurried off. Soon after¬ 
wards a man was seen in a liorseman’s 
suit passing among the gaily-dressed 
throng towards the master of tJie hou.se. 

“ Wiio do you come fromi” asked Mr. 
Sleech, eyeing him narrowly. 

“ From Mr. Coppinger,” answered the 
messenger. “ It is about a matter of 
importance, and ho told me to see you 
immediately.” 

“WJiat is it? Is it about mj'* son?” 
a.sk(Hl ^Ir. .Sleech, in a nervous voice. 

“ 1 believe so; but that will tell you,” 
said the man, delivering the letter lie 
lield in his hand. Mr. Sleech, in his 
eagernes.?, tore it open, forgetting at the 
moment by whom he was surrounded. 
His eyes ran rapidly over the jiaper. 
With uurepressed anger he broke silence, 
exclaiming,— 

“My son accused of forgery ! It is a 
lie. lirr. Coppinger is a base liar ; T will 
bidng an action against him for defama¬ 
tion of character.” 


The Misses Coppinger, unfortunately, 
were standing near at the time, and were 
very naturally indignant at heaidng their 
father tlius spoken of. 

“The letter says true enough, I have 
no doubt,” observed Mr. Gilby, who had 
been dancing with one of the .wmiig 
ladies. “ If the son he speaks of is .Silas 
Sleech, a more arrant rogue does not 
exist. I am very certain that he led that 
young Hai’iy Tryoii purposely into all 
soids of scrapes, luid drove him off at last 
I to sea. Poor fellow ! 1 don't think I told 
you what 1 know about him.” 

His remarks weie cut short by t)ie con¬ 
fusion which ensued in consequence of 
Mr. Sleech’s behaviour. Tlie letter he 
; had received, although sent in kindness, 
had completely overcome him. Hatl 
he been in hi.? u.sual state of oomj^osure 
i he would probably have j^ut it in his 
I pocket, and kept its contents secret ; but 
j being already excited, having paid con- 
■ stant \isits to the rofi*eshment-rooni in 
order to keep up his spirits, it drove 
him beside himself. In vain his friends- 
tried to pacify him. He nishe<l round 
the room exclaiming again, “ It is a lie 
' It is a base lie 1 My son a rogue ! Th*- 
heir of Stanmore accused of forgery ! It 
is impossible ; it is impossible I I defy 
' any one to prove it.” 

Thus the wi etched man went on pro¬ 
claiming his son’s infamy and his own 
disgrace. Several of the guests, who had 
l>een somewhat unwilling to come, on thi> 
ordered their carriages. Even tlje most 
heartless felt that they could not with 
propriety remain, and thus the grtviter 
part of tlie company followed tlie ex¬ 
am [>le of the tirst. 

The Misses Coppinger and their aunt 
' got awaj'^ immediately, attended by Mr. 
Gilhy ■ and in a short time the gaHy-lv- 
deckod and liighly-lighted rooms wen* 
deserted hy all the guest.?, while his chil¬ 
dren could with difliciilty get their father 
to his room, still but little pacified. TTk 
people .sjiicl, not without reason, that the 
l)alls at Stanmore were destiiK-d to have 
a disastrous termination. 

{To be cfoitimied.) 


THE TALE OF A RED COAT. 


Aiifhor 


T HK watering-place of Ilocksea does its 
to make itself attmetive to ’ 
visitors, ami witli creditable succes.s. Tlie 
local interests are jealously guarded by 
a Hoard, which holds weekly lueetingsfor 
members to squabble ana bicker over 
iiuestions seemingly iiisigniticant to tlie 
outside world, but full of im]K>rtaiice to 
the townsfolk themselves, if we may 
judge from tlie ratesdenmiided at Clirist- 
mastide. The town rejoices in assemldy 
rooms, public batlis, gardens, a club, and 
a pier. A wlndcsome cheek i.? put upon 
the exorl)itant tendencies of !)oatmen 
and flymen, and in many ways the visitor 
reaps the bmieflt of a recognised muni- 
cijial govi'miiKUit. 

At the time when tlii.s story was ; 
emu-ted there was one important per- j 
.'Onage whose name figured prominently , 
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in committees for promoting the various 
amusements so agreeable to pleiisure- 
s<‘ekers, such as concerts, cricket-matches, 
and regattas. He was jiresident of the 
Local Hoard and a J.P. He was a sliort, 
stout man, with a heavy cavalry inous- 
tache, and liis name wtvs ('aptain Minifie. 
His title to military rank depende<l on 
^J)Iuntee^ services, for he liad never 
siiudt powder abroad. 

With all his pompo.sity this gentleman 
is only of secondary importance to our 
story, so we need not wa.ste much time 
over him. Hr. Porchester had liecome 
acquainted with the captain on a former 
visit, and when the Doctor’s name aje 
peared in the visitor.?’ li.st tlie captain felt 
it his duty to call and pay his respects. 

He found the J.)oct<>r reading the 
“ Times ” in the bay window of the draw* 


r." etc. 


' ing-room at No. 8, Helvi<lere Mansions. 
The Doctor received his guest with 
courteous dignity, and the capt4iiu*s wel¬ 
come was couched in hearty language. 

! “ It’s pleasant to see you amoncr us 

J again, Doctor. Glad to get away tn?ru 
j the tiresome boy.?, eh i ’ 

[ “ "Well, captain, a l.u*irf interval of re¬ 

pose is umleiiiably agroeabh' ; and tlie 
I attractions of Hocksca in tlie uionth nf 
August are irresistible. The jdace s^n Tiis 
to he as popular as e\ er/ 

“Yes; they tell me the hotels an<I 
lodging-houses are overflowing. I».i\e 
chosen one of the best quaiier?. Ibaaor ; 
(piite right. No one knows how to enjoy 
a holiday like a schoolmaster ! ’’ 

Ah, well ; we get better pnietice than 
most men, so we ought to know. I sup¬ 
pose you’re as busy as u>sual, captain J ’’ 





“ Yes. We have lately started a Young 
Men’s Mutual Assistance and Benevo¬ 
lence Society, whicli promises to be a very 
useful institution, ileading-room, enter¬ 
tainments, refre.shnmnt-bar, and that 
style of thing, you know. We are going 
to act a little piece—a cliarade or two— 
t<i-inorrow night. I hope voirll patronise 
us, Doctor; tickets of julmissiou at the 
library.” 

'■^Oh. I certainly will. Do you take 
pai-t 1 ” 

“Yes; my character is i^Iajor Popple- 
kins. I’m rather at a loss for the costume. 
It should be something in tlie comic line, 
caricaturing the military. I’ve borrowed 
a mess-jacket, but it’s rather too correct 
for the piece.” 

Captain Minifie was addicted to vanity 
i*especting his personal appearance on all 
occasions. 

“ I can .supply you with tlje very 
article if you will allow me,” said tlie 
Doctor—“a liuuting-coat decorated in a 
striking style hy an ingenious village 
tailor. I can telegr.aph for it at once, 
and it will come down hy the uiglit 
train.” 

‘‘Ileally, Doctor* It's most kind of 
you ; I shall very grateful. You have 
relieved me from a heavy anxiety.” 

“ Oh, ye.s, I shall bo delighted, and I 
fancy you will agree with me tliat the 
vestment is eminently suitable to your 
requirements.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I’m deeply ol>liged. 
^lay I call for it about noon to-morrow I ” 

“Certainly. I shall probably take a 
bathe about eleven o’clock, and shall be 
back at twelve.” 

The captain soon afterwards took his 
departure, and Dr. Porchester walked up 
to the station and telegraphed for the 
KEO COAT. 

Ne.xt morning after breakfast our 
worthy pedagogue proceeded to the sta¬ 
tion, and foiiiKl the parcel arrived. 
Putting it under his arm ho tlien saun¬ 
tered leisurely to the Parade, and sat 
basking in the sun till it should be time 
to bathe. 

It was the morning described in the 
last chapter, the disastrous consequences 
of whicli are already familiar to you. 

The brown-paper parcel had been for- 

E otten, left lying upon the seat when 
►r. Porchester entered the bathing- 
machine. 

We can now take up the thread of the 
story at the point where it w’as broken 
off. ^ 

Tlie medical attendant who had been 
so hastily summoned to see our unfor¬ 
tunate hero, soon arrived. His cheerful 
j'lresencc speedily revived the drooping 
sj:)irits of Miss Porchester and the land¬ 
lady. He found, after careful examina¬ 
tion, nothing more amiss than a bad 
sprain of the left ankle, which, with a 
little patience and rest, would soon be set 
riglit. The fainting was of no account— 
nierelj” die effect of acute pain at the 
moment. He recommended the patient 
to r emain in bed for tlie rest of the day, 
lait said that he might get up as usual 
next morning, and take a drive, if he felt 
inclined, and having prescribed a sooth¬ 
ing lotion, Dr. Forbes took his leave, 
assuring the ladies that they need have 
no further anxiety. 

Hardly had the pliy.sician left the 
house when (’aptain iNlinitie called. He 
was deeply distressed to hear of the acci¬ 
dent, but positively horrified when he 
heard that the Bed Coat hod been for¬ 
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gotten, left lying upon a seat on the 
Parade. This was a crushing and cala¬ 
mitous vexation to the gallant captain. 
Ho straiglitway went in .search of the 
town-crier, and liocksoa shortly after¬ 
wards opened its ears to tlie tintinnabu¬ 
lation of the orticial bell and the an¬ 
nouncement, “God save the Queen. Oyoz, 
Oyez. Left on a seat of the Parade, yes- 
, terday morning, etc. Wlioever shallhriiig, 
etc., shall be handsomely rewarded.” 

This proclamation, though repeated till 
i the liveried olHcial was lioarse, proved of 
no avail. The hour of the entertainment 
arrived. No tidings of the lost parcel 
had been received. Messengers had 
made sundry journeys from tlie captain’s 
house to No. 8, Belvidere Mansions, only 
to return disappointed ; and the captain 
had to appear befoi’e his audience in the 
mess-jacket after all, much to hi.s dis¬ 
gust, for he felt that in tliat garb he 
could not do himself nor his part full 
justice. 

We j'eturn to Harry. Poor boy ! He 
went liome in a state of dismal woe. 
Bell and Tod Iiad not heard tlie bathing- 
man’s cruel remarks. They were in front 
with nurse, wlio had come out to collect 
her Hock. Harry walked on, scarcely 
knowing where his legs wore dragging 
liim. Vague terror lay as a dead weight 
upon his heart. Hoi’rible visions of 

E olicemen, handcuffs, and judges hovered 
efore his imagination. Mrs. Dawson 
noticed hisharas.sod expression at dinner, 
and asked him if he was ill. He tried to 
pass it off as best he could, and said he 
did not feel hungry. Meantime the 
policeman returnecl to his beat, Tom 
Bates drove back to his post, the crowd 
dispersed, the errand-hoys went to their 
respective destinations and received tlieir 
respective scoldings for loitering on the 
road, Rocksea resumed its habitual 
serenity. People soon heard tliat the 
supposed victim had rallied and was little 
the worse for his accident. Only Harry 
remained in ignorance of the truth. The 
news never reached him that after all 
there was not much harm done. To liim 
it was a dull load of hopeless aching 
fear. 

After dinner Bcdl and Tod were eager 
for the beach. Harry said the tide would 
be up and it was no use, he should stop 
indoors. He got a book and pretended 
to read. His father had gone to London. 
His mother asked him to come for a drive 
with her. No, he would rather not. So 
the day passed. 

Next morning, after a night disquieted 
with troublous dreams, llarry was no 
more inclined than before to go on the 
beach. He so far confided to Bell that 
he did not like to meet tlie bathing-man ; 
he was so cross yesterday. Bell under¬ 
stood the reason, and lier sympathy w’as 
some consolation to the boy. So she and 
Tod went oH‘ to another part oi the beach, 
a good way from the machines. 

Harry watched them go out, and his 
soul chafed at the idea of imj)ri.sonnient ! 
within door.s on .sucli a morning. He 
put his head out of window as far as 
ne could, looked up and down the street, 
saw that the coast was clear of suspicious 
character.s, got his cap and slipi^ed out. 
Then he ran like a cat up the street in a 
direction opposite to the sea, and turiii'd 
off along a road leading to the downs, 
where he tliought tliere would be little 
chance of meeting a policeman, and no 
chance of meeting Tom Bates. The air 
was full «£ life; tlif sim was bright. 
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Harry could not resist tliR exhilarating 
intiuence of sunshine and air. The larks 
were singing, and when he got on the 
downs he seemed to breathe freely, and 
almost forgot his anxiety, and actually 
caught himself whi.stiing a po])ular tune. 

But rueful thoughts .soon insinuated 
themselves once more. He wondered it 
the old gentleman had really been kill»-«h 
He wondered when and where he wouftf 
be buried. He wondered, and shuddered 
at the thought, whether, wlien he got 
homo, the policom.an would be in the hall 
ready to pounce upon him and carry 
him off’. He shivered at the awful pre¬ 
sentiment. But his walk had made him 
hungry, and he felt it must be getting 
near dinner time, and he bent his steji.s. 
homewards. He left the downs, he 
turned into the, road, and crejit along in 
the shadows of the hedge. And as he 
tu rned the - corner—horrible to see— 
there was a policeman standhig hy a 
lamp-post not .a hundred yards oil'! 

Harry, startled and terrilied, shrunk 
into tlie sheltering hedge, where he re¬ 
mained a long time cow'ering like a. 
frightened rabbit, uncertain what to do. 
He peered out occa.sionally and .saw the 
policeman pacing solemnly up and down. 
It he that he vns keeping u'fltrh 

for him. What an agonising thought! 
Harry felt his knees lose all strength; 
he CQuld not have run to save hi.s life. 

Suddenly, from above, a low voice 
sounded in his ear. “ Be you afeared of 
the hobby, master i t'limh up the hedge, 
and ril show you how to do<lge un ? ” 

Harry looked up, and saw a boy rather 
bigger than himself making signs and 
gesticulation.s. It seemed a lucky chance 
of escape not to he despised. So up Harry 
climbed in spite of nettles and opposing 
brambles. The boy caught his hand and 
pulled him through the last part. He came 
out upon a hroacl waste of stony, chalky 
ground, marked out for building. Several 
houses were in course of construction. 
Heaps of bricks and piles of timber 
offered favourable cover, and the boys 
had no difficulty in eluding the police¬ 
man. Waking a wide detour, Harry 
reached the house unobserved, and taking 
leave of his preserver with grateful 
thanks, once more found himself in the 
hall. Things seemed peaceful and un¬ 
suspicious. Bell was singing. Tod was 
engrossed with a bucket in which sported 
some minute, crabs. HaiTy, at any rate, 
had a good appetite, and as there hap¬ 
pened to he Swiss roll for the second 
course, he made a sumptuous repast. 

When he looked out of window after 
dinner, the policeman was nowhere to be 
seen. What a relief! Perhaps it was 
actually a false alarm. Emboldened and 
hopeful, Harry again took a solitary walk 
on the downs, and towards evening re¬ 
turned to find the coast clear. He ex¬ 
ulted in the thought that the worst day 
was got through ; there was only to-mor¬ 
row, and the next day they would be off.' 
early. 

Before going to bed he said to his 
mother, 

“ May I have the half-crown Hnchr 
Charles gave me, mother, to spend as 1 
please ? ' 

“ Certahily, Harry ; do you wish uie'U> 
ask no questions 1 ” 

“Yes, mother, please.’’ 

There was no fuidher alarm, f-aturday 
morning came, and the Dawsons went 
home. 

{To be CMittnucd) 
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THE HIVEE AT OXEOED. 


Bv AN Oxford Graduate. 
PART I. 



** I'XThat is iie to talk aifoiit?” 

VV Such, we iinaj(ine, is the q^uestion 
asked hy readers when they see tins title, 
“ The River at Oxford.” And it niav l)e that 
^ve tlieir own answers—it will 
l»e a description, all poetry and such stuff; 
or ])erhap 3 a scientific article dealin;^ with 
■* configuration of tlic country,’ ‘ river gravels,’ 
^nd 80 forth.” 

Now we will at once .set the minds of such 
grumblers at rest. Thev will find in these 
recounts of “the Riveronly such descrip¬ 
tions os are necessary to enable them to 
understand other matters, only such science 
as is connected with the imrsuit of aquatic 
•sports. In fact, our intention is to descril>e 
tne Isis in term time, when the ’Varsity men 
are disporting tiiemselves on it. 

^Vith this object in view, therefore, we 
must imagine ourselves standing on the tow¬ 
ing-path just below Folly Bridge, the TMjint 
where the river, in the Oxford sense of the 
word, liny l>e said to commence. At this 
1»art of the stream the boats collect at the 
<•0110108100 of the races, and here also, but 
moored close to the o]»])osite bank, that row 
of “ barges ” commence.s whidi forms such a 
prominent feature in an O.vford river land¬ 
scape. 

Before, however, we procec<l to deserilic 
these — for it Is well to ex])lain as we go along 
—we will notice that the towing-path is on 
lhe Berkshire side of the river, and that 
therefore the “barges” are against the Ox¬ 
fordshire side. 

Now for the “barges” themselves. To 


tho.se among our readers who know the 
Thames, it will lie enough for us to say that 
the Oxfonl “ barges ’’ are simply “ house¬ 
boats.” But 08 there must lie many who 
are not well up in such aquatic term.s, for 
tlieir .sakes we will enter into a further 
description. 

The “barges” then in their simplest form 
are like ordinary liglitem on which wotnlcMi 
houses of one floor only have been erected ; 
in more elalxirate examples, are structures of 
the same general form, but much more orna¬ 
mental. On some “ liarges,” indeed, large 
sums of money have Wen spent in <lesigning, 
building, colouring, and with good efteot in 
most case.s. 

The next Question we have to consider is 
the u.se of tliese “barges”—what tliey are 
for. Well, they serve three very useful 
purjioses. The oai-sinen undress ninl lounge 
inside ; tliey emljark from rafts a«ljacent; 
wliile, when the races are “on,” or the 
“ Procession of Boats,” fathers, mothers, 
sisters, brothers, and other relations and 
friends stand on the roofs to get a good view 
of tile fun. Every college, or nearly every 
j college, ha«» a “barge” of its own, and as 
' tliis in most cases is painted in the college 
colours, the efleet is not at all had. 

But we must return to the towing-path 
and take a general survey of the river. We 
shall find that its width is not very great; in 
I fact, wliere ^\c are standing, not much more 
, than sutficient to allow two “eights” to 
j pass conifortahly; and tliat its course for 
' about half a mile or so is fairly straiglit. 


There are no sharer Wnds, the river only 
makes a gradual curve. Further progresa 
along tlie towing-patli brings to our notice 
on the Oxfordshire side of tlie river iiarge 
after barge, including that belonging to the 
O. V. B. C'., and known as the “’\ai'sity” 
liarge, which is tilled witli tropliies and 
j>ortraits that tell «f famous oarsmen and 
their famous deeds ; and .a little lower down, 
the moutli of the River t'henvell, a trihulary 
of the Isis, of which we shall have more to 
sav hy-and-hy. 

bn" our own side of the river the path 
crosses an ir(»n bridge wliich spans a small 
side stream, and some distance (lown, below 
tlie junction of the ('herwoll, another small 
wooden bridge. Each of the.^e. ami indeed 
all the bridges, have their names, but we 
will not tionlile ourselves with too many. 
The row of “liargcs,” whi< h continues Wlow 
the Cherwcll. cuds ojqtosile tlie bridge last 
named, which is also important, since it 
leads on our own side of the river to the 
new ITuiversity Boat House. This is used, 
as well for the purjiose w hich its name im- 
]»Hes. as for a lounging room, ami a grand 
stand for such sightseei's only as are fortunate 
enough to have friends in tlie O. E. B. C.. 
for this club is not open to any member of 
the “ ’Varsity,” hut to tliose alone 
rowed in the “Torpids,” or “Eights,’ i.c., iu 
the races which go by these names. 

From this point-for we must on—the 

river begins to widen out and continues to do 
so until the Long Bridges are reached. Just 
before passing over these the j^ath goes by 
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Clfxspers hoat-liousc, the jrentlenian of boat- | 
hnililing; fame, aiul then we find ourselves on I 
the Lon«; llridu'es. Of these there are two, t 
very lonj^ and very narrow, and in connection 
with thcHe peculiarities theircliief interest lies. 
Wlicn the races are on,” and tlie towin^- 
palh is tilled with excited “men,” ur;nn;i on 
their respective lx)ats, at this point there is 
always a block. Tlio crowd cannot mss 
along tlie bridges (quickly enough, ana as 
every one wants to be first, a good sountl 
winil and strong arms are found very useful 
in the struggle. 

It is worth our wliile to notice that the 
stream which is spanned by the second bridge 
we cross is utilised as a Imthing-place. Black 
palings across the water as well as tlie land 
ensure seclusion, as we can all see, and so j 
one may enjoy a pleasant Iwith in frcsli t 
running u atcr. I'he next thing we have to I 
notice alK)ut the river is that it grows Bud- ’ 
donly narrower, after liaving ojKjned out at , 
the junction with the sidestreams mentioned, j 
TltLs narrow part is ]X)ptilarly knouii as the | 
“(.Jut,” and tests the nerve and capabilities j 
of coxswains more than any other part of the ' 
couwe. When the river emerges from its 
confined Iwnks, the next object of interest is 
the‘“Green Barge,” wliich is occupied by 
the Oxford University Humane Society, as 
its headquarters on the river, and which i« 
moored well over towards the Oxfordslure 
shore; while a little lower down our side the i 
oatli goes acroas the “ Weirs ” l»ridge, which I 
liris an interest to many as the 8 tarting-TM)int ' 
of the (.’-ollege Kaoes, of whicli we shall have j 
more to say shortly. j 

In pursuing our journey to Iffley there is 
but little that reejuires further notice. Tlie 
river is alK)ut the same widtli as at Folly | 
Bridge, or perhajw a little narrower on the ' 
whole, and its coui'se now is more winding. 
Wo pass tlie builiHng commonly known iis [ 
the White House just liefore wc get to Ittiey ' 
l.a.shcr—iKitli on tlie towing-riatli side—and ^ 
tlicn can see before us Iflley lock and Iffley | 
mill, Avliich bring our journey to its cn«l. ' 
Not, in<leed, tliat the lioats go no lower, for | 
when race time is eoming on many energetic 
ca]»tain.s drag tlieir men to Keiiiiington. to 
Sandfnid. to Nunelmm, and even to Abing- j 
don, in order that they may have Ijetter > 
practice and liarder work—but bi?cause the I 
lower reairlips of the river have quite a ' 
diflerent kind of interest; on them tlie races ] 
are not rowed, along their path the sliouting 
innltitiide does not run. | 

Before, however, we pass on to talk of the ' 
boats and the rowing, we may just try to find 
out wliat a lasher Ls, and may notice that the ^ 


whole distance from Folly Bridge to Iffley 
lock is alxiiit a mile and a lialt, the Long 
Bridges forming tlie half-w.ay house. A lasher 
then seems to l>e—for dictionaries do not 
define tlie word—a sort of weir, but in most 
crises the water is allowed to nin over the 
lashers without tlie system of ham and water- 
gates wliieh are found in weirs, with the 
result that the volume of water is greater and 
tlie apjiearance more like that of a small 
watertall. At Sandford, indeed, where tlie 
drop is very great, tlie effect is grand ; clouds 
of white foam are to be seen, and the roar is 
so loud that at times it is difficult to hear 
oneself speak. As may well lie imagined, 
the pools lielow the lashers are in such cases 
very dangerous for bathers on account of 
undercurrents, and indeed the ]>ool at Sand- 
ford has a melancholy interest for that very 
reason. Many undergrailuates have lost their 
lives there, to two of whom a monument has 
l>een rai.sed. But we must pass on from the 
river to talk of the rowing. 

Take notice, then, if you please, that the 
l>oatiug at Oxford lUssumes diflerent forms at 
difFerent season.s of the year, or rather, in 
different temi.s. In the Michaelmas term 
new hands are instructed ; in the Lent term 
the “Torpids” are “on” and the Oxford 
Eight is in training; while in the Rurnmer 
term the “Eights ” and the.festivities occupy 
the chief attention. We will talk of each of 
these terms in proper order. 

At the l>eginning of the Michaelmas tenn 
the river presents a remarkable apjiearance. 
It is so lull of Ijoats that tiie uninitiated 
might fancy tliat it was impossible for cox¬ 
swains to steer their way on it, or for oarsmen 
to ply their oam. Here are eights, light 
fours, tub fours, dingies, wliirts, canoes a few, 
and tub pairs many, liesides other varieties 
of rowin" boats. \Ve see some men pulling 
as tliou;^! they are enjoying the fun and 
understand what they are doing, others 
looking as though they never had pulled an 
oar before and never wanted to pull one 
again ; while as likely as not there is some 
luckless “freshman” (the name means just 
what it says), unacquainted wdth llie ways of 
Oxfonl, paddling a canoe (probably not bis 
own) on the wrong side of the river, until lie 
is run into by a passing lK)at anti shot into 
the water. Out of this he has to get by 
wading, or in some places swiniming, and be 
reaches laud dripiiing wet amitl the shouts of 
bystanders, anti the comforting assurance 
from the cause of bis misfortune that it was 
all liis own fault. 

Tntleed, there are oarsmen of every grade 
here present, from the “ blue ” who rowed in 


last year’s Ehght, to the “ umlergratl ” fn-oii 
some out-of-liie-wav part of tlie countr>', 
who is now managing or misiiiunaging hi> 
oar for the first time ; and to all iiiisliajK 
come at some time or another. F 2 vcn the 
president of the U. U. B. C. goes wrong occa¬ 
sionally. Not 80 many years ago the then 
president, when out sculling in a canvas skitf, 
made a mistake just ojiposite the ’Varsity 
boat-house and was upset. He was a tail 
man, however, ainl so with hi.s legs on the 
bottom, his bead was alx)ve tJie surface. 
His appearance under these circum.sfances 
caused mucli laughter, whicli, however, he 
took, as well as his wetting, most gooil- 
luimourodly. But we must return to onr 
niw hands, for they require a great ex¬ 
penditure of care and paiieuce to Tick them 
into shape. 

At the beginning of the term all tlie 
“ fre-shers,” and as many of the old hands as 
arc not proficient in tlie art of rowing, are 
worried by the captains of the college boat 
chilxi (for eacli college lin« its own club) to 
go down and be “coached.” Some do gi> 
down; in a college that is well up on the 
river a large nuini)er, in one that generally 
tigures at llic bottom not q^iiite so many. 
For the fii*st few days the asjJirants for iKwt- 
ing honours are treated pretty well. .Allow¬ 
ance Ls made for their ignorance and for their 
want of training. But after a while the ea'^ 
is ditFerent. Mistakes are put down to care¬ 
lessness, and the “ coaches,^’ who are inotiy 
men who have rowed in the college “ eiglits' 
“slang” their jmpils with much rigonr. 
Stroke is told sarcastically that he need not 
dredge the bottom of the river; Iww is wi- 
dressed in a plaintive tone ami asked to do 
some work. In fact, “coaching” is very 
jdeasant indeed—for the “ coach.” 

After alxmt a fortniglit of this sort of 
thing the likely men Ijegin to show some- 
tliing like form ; the unlikely, getting tire! 
of making exhibitions of themselves, to find 
other employment. Then the “ Collogo 
Fours " are arranged. The object is to induit' 
men to stick to tlie river, ami llie method, to 
get up races among tho.se eligible men wli«> 
promise well. By this means they are kei't 
down at the work, their rowing is iiiiprovo'l, 
and some at least are fitted Ut fill up varan- 
cies in the l>oatB which rejiresent tlifir 
colleges in the inter-collegiate races. Soiim‘- 
times as many as six crews, or in the Urg^t 
colleges even more, enter for therrtce;aiid 
as a challenge ci*p is often to ))e conqieietl 
for, as well as .smaller prizes, a keen inter^t 
is evinced. 

(To be eontintted.) 


T iik question now comes wliether tlie nega¬ 
tive will print well. Now that is a ditli- 
cult jKiiul to settle. M'illi ]>ractice it may 
l)c fairly iudged. but not till there have l)eeii 
many failures in judgment. One thing to 
remcm)>er is that when emleavouring to form 
an estimate of the density a bright, ilirect 
light, such as of the sun or candle, slmuld 
never 1 >R resorted to. The negative is licst 
cxaiiiineil hy allowing a strongish liglit to 
fall on a .sheet of white paper, and to hold 
the negative so that the light is retleoted ; 
ilirongU from it. If a piece of ])r 5 nted matter 
bo placed on the white jmper the letters | 
siiouhl Im' unreadable. Thus the most opaque 
part, such the sky »i a landscape picture 
and tlje dce}>est shadow, should sciircely cut 
olF any light whatever. If it answers these j 
c*>ii litious, and if tliere is detail visildo in ' 
.'iiv part of tlie I'ictiire, the negative is likely 
■ u good printer. It may hap}>en, and 
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fre(|uenlly does, that througli tliinness in the 
I plate itself (causetl i)y the makers starving it 
' of a surticiently thick film in order to secure 
a greater profit), or tlirough l>adly-time(l exjM)- 
sure—over-€xtx)-sure tends to give a thiu image 
' and makes tlie <levelopment take place very 
I slowly—or through an error in judging the 
opacity during development, the negative Ls 
' too transparent in the place wlierc it ought to 
j lie fairly ojmque. In such a case resort must 
lie liad m what is callctl intensification, which 
pnM'eeds somewhat on these lines. The i>ip- 
ture on the glass, when Iwke^l at in the 
microscojie, is found to be composed of I 
minute grains of .silver scatleml over the 
film with varying closeness. When the nega- ! 
tivft Is opaque, then they are very close to¬ 
gether; and when it is less opaque tiie 
particles may lie fairly distinct apart. Now 
if we can l»y any means make each jwirticle of ; 
silver enlarge in dimensions, it is quite evi¬ 


dent that if Ru<-h enlargement Ikj black Idx? 
silver the density at every mrt will be P 7 ’' 
])ortionaIly increased according to the 
tanee a|)art of the minute pnrticle-i |>> 
intensification thi.s really does occur. A 
tion of bichloride of mercury (whicli is 1 ^’*^ 
in trafle a« corrosive Ruhliinatet is appliol to 
the film, and jiarticles of a mercuiy salt wv 
attached to each particle of .silver. liern**’ 
attaching itself the silver itself is 
into a white salt, and the incrcurv sah 
is white, so that the oi»acity is white ojiRfjj.'- 
and is not good for printing pnrposfs. fi« 
this white opacity may l>e clmnge«l to 
opacity hy applying another rhend'* ® 
cheiiiicals to the ]date, which alters i 
cliemb-al com^msition hut docs not 
tlie jiarticle from the silver, and ^ ' 
nH|uired opacity may Is’ obtaiiicil. » 

Either of the two foll<iwing lu.ay li® 
with advantage, tlie last hy prrierto^ 
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some accounta, os it j^ives net^atives whicli <lo 
not cliaii^^e colour by keeping. The reason 
why >ve hesitato to recommend it for adoption 
by our voung readers is tlie poisonous clia- 
racter of a portion of a ]>art of tno ingredients. 
Even the lirst one is slightly open to this ob¬ 
jection, as bichloride ot mercury is a ]>oison 
if taken internally ; and if a cut or sore lie 
on the finger such a wound should not come 
in contact witli the mercury solution. As 
mercury is a necessity for intensilication this 
precaution should l>e attenelerl to. When the 
negative has l>een fixed it must he thoroughlff 
washed an<’ dried. It liaving been found 
that it is too ',k to give a go<»d print, it is 
allowed to soak oine five minutes in cold 
water, and is tlicn immersed in a dish contain¬ 
ing the following : 

Bichloride of mercury ... 100 grains. 

Bromide of potassium ... 100 ,, 

'Water. 10 ounces. 

In mixing this bath it is well to dissolve the 
hromide of potassium in the water first, and 
then to add the bichloride of mercury bruslied 
to a powder. This can l>e eflected by a j>estle 
an<l mortar, or it can be crushed on a slab of 
slate by means of tlie glass stopper of a bottle. 
If this course he adopted it will Ije found that 
the mercury salt dLssolve.s readily, and should 
fonn a clear .solution. If it do not it must Ikj 
filtered from one bottle into another, and the 
latter l>e Ial>elled with the formula just given, 
as it will enable the photographer to knc»w at 
a glance what are its contents. The negative 


in tins solution will assume a white colour, 
due to the foniiation of a new silver and a 
; mercury comiM>uiid, which now fonns tlie 
iniage. When bleached through to the back 
(wliicli can be judged by mising the plate by 
a piece of string laid across the dish previous 
to it being placed in it) it is known to have 
been sufficiently long in it. It is taken out 
and thorouglily waslied in difl'erent elmuges 
of water, .say half a dozen, for a quarter of 
an hour. It is then immersed in one of the 
two following Imths : 

A saturated solution of sul¬ 
phite of soda ... ... 5 ounces. 

Water . 5 ounces. 

The saturated solution of bulj)]iite of soda 
is best prepared by adding to a handful of 
suli>hit« of soda Iwiling water, shaking it up 
ami allowing it to cool. It is of such a solu¬ 
tion that five ounces are taken and mixed 
with five ounces of water. The negative in 
this bath assumes a brown-black colour, very 
intense sometimes, in fact too intense. It 
must, liefoie anything else is done, l)e well 
washed. When this is accomplished it may 
be dried and a print taken from it. Should 
it be riglit all that remains to do to it i.s to 
j varnish it, which operation will be clescribed 
subsequently. Sliould it give prints which 
are too black and white, it must again be 
>laced in water fi>r five minutes, and the 
ollowing solution in a labelled bottle Ire 
made up : 


Hy])osulphito of soda ... 200 grains. 

Water ... . ... 10 ouiice.s. 

The negative is placed in this and examined 
from time to time. It will be found that tlio 
intensity gradually diminishes, and if left in 
long enough Avould retuni to its original wccak 
stale. (The hyposulphite solution works by 
decomposing part of the new compound o£ 
mercury and silver which has been formed 
by the tw’o solutions just described.) The 
, negative must l>e taken out when it is judged 
’ to 1)0 sufficiently reduced, and again well 
I washed and dried. 

We now give the alternative solution to 
I the sulphite of soda. It is made as follow’s: 

I One hundred gi’ain.s of silver nitrate are dis¬ 
solved in ten ounces water. One hundred 
grains of cyanide of potassium (which is a 
, most (harlhi poUon and which should l)e 
most carefully handled) arc dissolved in one 
' ounce of water. This last is gradually added 
to the limt, and a wliite precipitate "radually 
forms, which, on the further addition of 
^ cyanide, redbisolves. Just sufficient of this 
I last should be added that the liquid remains 
I very' slmlitlv turbid. It is then filtered and 
! labdkcT. "fhe negative, after blanching in 
the mercury and wasliing, may l>e immersed 
in this bath instead of the sulpliite, and the- 
I colour changes to a deep black, which looks 
I rather more dense when the plate is wet 
than when it is di^*. It is washed and dried* 
and may l)e reduced by tlie solufion of 
liyi>osulpIute as described above. 

(7*0 he continued ) 
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B OX Tortoises are also to lie found among 
the Rmydes, of wliich we have an example 
in the Amboixa Box Tortoise 
amboincusis)., which is here figured. Besides 
.Vmlwina, it is also found in Java and .several 
l»arts of India. It is rather a pretty sjiecies, 
the shell being brown diversifie»l with black 
and yellow’, as seen in the figure. 

All the Terrapins lielong to the Emydes. 
Several of them are sold for the table, and 
are as notable delicacies in America as is 
turtle-soup among ourselves. One of the 
most remarkable of this group is the Alli¬ 
gator Terrapin {(Jhdydra serpentina). 
In this creature we have the very converse of 
the Box Tortoises, the .shell being so small 
that it Ijarely covers the l)ack, and afiords no 
shelter either to head or limbs. 

Shelter indeed is not required, the animal 
lieing quite strong and fierce enough to dis¬ 
pense with protection. 

In total length it is about three feet, and, 
as it .swiins with great celeritv, and its neck 
is as flexible a« that of a snake, it is a most 
dangerou.s foe to the frogs, fishes, and even 
birds on which it feeds. 

It manages to catch ducks and other aquatic 
birds by lying in the water with its liody 
conceaIe<l by the plants, and nothing show¬ 
ing al)ove tlie surbvee exc8])t the tip of the 
snout in wliich are the nostrils ; even those 
two little apertures ])eing carefmlly kept 
under a leaf. There the creature w’aits until 
an unwary duck approaclies within reach, 
when the long neck is darted out, the bird 
seized and dragged under water. It can even 
catcli fish, so swift are its movements. 

The jaws ai*e so powerful and so shar])ly 
edged that one of these reptiles has lieen 
seen to cut asunder with a single snap a 
slick lialf an inch in thickness. 

JSKXT we come to another family, the 


Chelydid.e, from which I sliall select tw'o continuing to beat for twenty-four lionrs^ 
of the most consjiicuous species. after its removal from the body ; and, whoir. 

The celebrated Snapping TuRTLEiTnowya; decapitated, the licadless IxkIv will crawl 
ferox) belongs to this i^roup. As its specific about for some time apparently unafiected 
j name implies, it is a terocious creature, c-ar- ] by tlie loss of the liead. 

; nivorous, and is often taken with a hook | A nearly allied species is the New Hol- 

' baitetl with a piece of fish. I land Ch'elodink, sometimes called the- 

Tlie captor, how'ever, has to be very care- j Yellow Chklodixe {Chdodiva longicollu)y 

fill in handling it wlien taken, as it darts its j w’hich is figured on the next page, 
lithe neck about in all direction.s, snapping j Its colour is brown above and yellow below'^ 



Amboina Box Tortoise. 

fiercely at its foe. One of these reptiles has each plate having a black line round it.s 
been known to liite off a man's finger witli edge. Its habits are almost identical with 
a sinjjlc snap. those of the Snapping Turtle. 

It is extremely tenacious of life, the heart The last of these animals for which we can 
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#iinl spare is tlie Matamata [Chclyx mnia- These egj^'s are white, soft-slielled, and are 
of Soutli Anierira. As may t>e seen valualde, l>artly as and partly on 

iiv the fi^^ure, it is a most weirtl-lookin^ . arronnt of an oil wliich they <‘ontain, and 
(•rt*ature, sucli indeed as even Hrevi^^el or which is used for many puriKJses. 
i allot wonhl not liave dared to invent. | 

Jts head is covered with strange flaps and ■ The common Greex Turtle nW- 


AXiiTKER vahialde sjtecies is the Hawks- 
RILL Turtle [ChclOnc tm&r/mfo), allgureof 
wliich we have given. 

This is tlie creature from which is obtained 
the beautiful material so familiar under the 
name of “ tortoiseshell.” 


Ail-gator Torto-se. 


New Holland Chelodme. 


fringes of skin, and the flexible snout can dU) is found off the sliorcs of the West In this reptile the thirteen ^dates of the 
elongated or contracted, or twisted about Indies, and is imported into this country in carajKvee are (iirected Kackwanls, and over¬ 
in tile most wonderful fashion. vast numbers. * lap each other like the tiles of a rwd, as may 

Ilcing very goml to eat, its numbers seem , The usual mode of capturing it is liy be seen in the figure, 
to gradually diminishing. The plates of w.atching it go ashore, and llieii tilting it oii These plates, or “scales,” as they are 
the carapace project iKildly from the surface, I its hack by levers thrust dexterously tenned, are sei>aratcd immi the shell by 
and are arraiigctl in three regular rows, beneatli it. Sluch praoti<*e Is re«^iure<l in the placing the Turtle with its back diaxnwarii' 

art of turtle-tuniiug, for the reptiles are very over a clear lire. The lieat lo««seiw the 
\o\v we come to the true Turtles wliicli heavy, very strong, and when they take alarm attachment of the plates, ami enables them 
inhabit tlie sea. ’ scuttle oH‘ seawards with wondrous celerity, to be remove<l. The Turtle is then replftc«l 

These creature.s can l>e at once distingui.slied kicking the sand and -stones liehind them in the sea, where in process of time a fre?h 
b-.- tlie form of tlie legs, which are much i with such force that the hunters are often set of scales will be pnalucetl. 
elongated and flattened, as seen in the figure half blinded before they can secure their In (.'elelni-s, however, tlie Turtle is first 
on |»age 749. ' prey. <lecapitated, and tlien the plates am reiiwvetl 

These reptiles spend almost the whole of ! Wlien brought to London they are kept l»v placing the animal in Isnlin-' water, 
their time in tlie sea, seldom coming ashore, in special cellars called “crawls.” Each T’lii.s must lie done instantaneously, a.<. U 
o.vcept for the purisise of laying tlieir eggs. I crawl is furnished with a row of water-tanks only a short time l>e allowed to ehij'se, ibe 
when the egg-laying "time comes the , and plenty of straw*. Tke Turtles have j sliell liecoines cloudv, and can never l< 

I restoretl to its original beauty. 

When the scales are fiml removed fmni ll:e 
animal they are rough, bn>wn, and, unlt^ 
held to the liglit, give little indications ol 
the Ifcauty w hich lies concealed. 

The manufacture of tortoiseshell is a rather 
complicated ]>rocess. The reader must le 
familiar with the common tortoiseshell coihIk 
T hese are of eiiual thickness throughout tlinr 
length, wliereas the iilates from which ilic 
combs are male are tliickcst in the niiil'lk- 
and diminish in thickness towards the 
and ^Kiints. 

Some of my readers may K* old enotiglito 
recollect tlie enormous <•oml■^ whicli v^ert 
wf»m by ladies when William iv. was kin-- 
No one ])late could furnish material for one 
of these conilis, so that if tliere were r** 
means of uniting the plates, such ohjeU 
could not l>e nia<le. 

iMtrtnnatelv, the tortoiseshell is aiuenal-^ 
to tlie joint influence of water and lieat, 
that whtMi well steamed, any nuiiil>er 
plates can lic pressed together, and will 1'“*“ 
as if they were a single ]>iet'e. Even 
little scm|>s which are cut away by 
carvers are useful, Iwing pul aside, Mciiu!'';. 
placed in mouhls, and by the at‘ii'»ii ni i 
i»owerful ]>ress, squwzetl into any desin»i«^ 
Turtles swarm to the sandy shores, and with alternately one day in the water and one day form. Tortoiseshell knife-handles are inwih' 

llieir hind legs scra|>e ]>it.s in the sand just on tfiu straw, and seem to tlirive well on this made from these pressoii scra|>s. 

4 !eep enough to hold tliern. After laying they trcatinent. i This valuable Turtle tre»iuoiits the wanrer 

then KorajHi the Han<l lw,ck again, so as to cover Not only is this Turtle used for bxxl, but a [ seas, .'iiul lia-s occasionally lieen taken oH ‘“U 
the eggs, and return to the sea, leaving the valuable oil can be extracted from it, a fairly ' own shores. Its cliief home, however, i* w 

eggs to be hatcheU by the warmth of the buu. largespecimen furuisliingabout tliiiiy quarts. ^ the tropical Pacific, and the iuhabitaata tl 
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the many i-slani.ljs which stml llnat ocean make No wonder, then, tliat tlie corypheno is elasticity, <Iogs not Knap as it mi^ht do if it 
much use of it, not only in ornaments, hut in deceived, especially as six or seven lumks are were made of steel, or straighten, as is often- 
the niannfaeture of the reniarkahle hooks i mostly trailed from the same vessel, so as to tiro case with a hook of iron, 
with which thev catch the ( orvjdieiie. I imitate more nearly the gregarious habits of I 

At first siglit it would ailpoar as if no [ the Hying fish. 1 Ol*n last example of these creatures is the 



Hawksbill. Lvathery Turtle. 


material could l>e leas adapted for a hook 
than tortoLseshell. Experience, however, 
shows that nothing could lie more efl’eetive, 
just as Waterton found that a worxlen lnnik 
cauglit a cayman, while one of steel entirely 
failed. 

Tlie corvphene hook is of considerable size, 
and angular instead of lieing curved. Tlnougli 
the upjier jMirfion of the-shank a bunch of long 
stiff Hlircs is thrust fraiisverselv, and another 
hunch is fastened in a line witfi the shank. 

No l>ait is re«|uireil, but the hook is attached 
to a long line and allowed to trail lieliind the 
canoe as it siiils over the waters. These 
canoe.s, having outriggers, can carry a great 
amount of sail, and in constMincnce arc ex¬ 
ceedingly swift. 

The hook, as it is towed .astern, dances and 
leaj>s from wave to wave, just as is done by 
the Hying Hsh. The tufts Imik exactly like 
the wings and tail of the Hying fish, and the 
resemblance is so close that even those who 
know the real character of the hook can 
hardly believe that it is not a living Ksh. 


The Corypliene is a large and heavy fish, 
so that when it springs out of the water upon 
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Leathkuy Tl PTbE, or Litii [Sphffrfftiv 
corideca). This remarkable species is s«> 
called because, instead of Imving its body 
defcn<led by separate plates of horny matteiv 
a continuous leatlier-like integument covers, 
the exterior. It ha-s a very great range of 
sea, and is occasionally seen ofl' our own 
coasts. 

It is one of tlie largest of the Turtle trilie,. 
sometimes measuring from seven to eight 
feet in lengtli, and weighing as much a.s six¬ 
teen iimnlred pounds. E.xcept for its egjis,. 
the Luth is of no value, the llesh lieing un¬ 
wholesome, and no use liaving as yet beeiii 
discovered for the rest of the liody. 

It is thought tiiat this species gave the idea 
of the ancient lyre, the seven ri<lges answer¬ 
ing to the seven strings. 

“ Tuque, Tegtndo, resonaro fioptem, 

CHllidu nervi*.” 


i The animal doc.s not possess claws on its*, 
the sup]x)se«l flying fisli the hook liecomcs feet, thmigli at the extremity of the toe:^ 
tiriiily fixed in its jaw, and, on account of its • there is a little liorny nail. 


THE CASTLES OP WALES. 


IlV THE J 


C ONWAY, familiar to every railway traveller 
in North Wales, lias lieen wonrlerfully 
well preserved, considering that when 
( harles ii. granted it to the first Karl (’on- 
way as some excuse for his title, that indi¬ 
vidual of go(Kl taste, in order to annoy tlie 
townsfolk, jiroceeded to dismantle it and 
turn ita lead and timlier into cash. The 
structure is all of one elate and design, and 
with ita curtain w-all of eight-aml-twenty 
towera rises on a triangular patch of rock. 
It was begun in 128d, and conipleteil .so that 
Kin |5 Edward and (^ueen Eleanor sjient one 
of their Christmases in it. Like tno other 
Edwardian castles in these parts, it was built 
by the Kutland.shire ma-siins, then the liest in 
England, and its architect was prohahly the 
^ Henry de Elfreton wlio is responsilile for 
' Ileanmaris, Carnarvon, and Harlech. There 
used to 1x5 a |K)nderoiis draw'Ijridge, working 
on trunnion.s, and there is now the grea7 
Stephenson bridge, weighing 1,140 tons, ami 
having one of its ends working on rollers, so 
as to allow of the exjxinsion and contraction 
under the variations of temjierature. Once 
(lid Edward, as we have said, keep Christ- 
niaa here, and once was he nearly starved 


iTHOR OF “The Castles of Scotl.vxd,” 
PART lY. 

out, for the Welsh came upon him when he 
reached Conway with a handful of men, and 
none for a time could help him owing to 
the .swollen state of the river, which here 
separates Denbiglishire from Camarvonsliire. 

Vp the river that flows jiast Conwav is 
Llanrwst, in whorfe church on the tUxir ot the 
( Jwydir Chapel in the stone cofliii of the great 
Llywelyn, wno died in 1*240, the Llywelyn of 
lleth Gelert, the best of the Welsh princes. 
Not far ofl', too, is Dolwvddelan, where lived 
in the twelfth century loiwerth Drwyndwn, 
W’ho lost the cniwn because lie had a bmken 
nose ! A incturesipie place Is Denbigh, en¬ 
circling the whole of a mil witli its two lines 
of walls and towers. It was at Denbigh that 
David, tlie brother of Llywelyn the Less, was 
captured, and thence he was taken to Uhudd- 
Ian, lie condemned to a cruel d<5ath by 
King EilwanL David’s greatest acliievement 
was the storming of HaAvarden in 1282, when 
on the Palm Sunday he cauglit its owner in 
l>ed. There are hoaa' two ca.stle»at Hawarden, 
the old and the new*. The new is Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s residence ; it avos built in 1752, and 
altered to its present form aliout eighty years 
ago. It ha.s no history. The older castle in 


ETC. 


I tlie grounds was secpiestered and dismanfleiT 
I by Parliament, and i*urcliased by Serjeant' 
j (dvnne. For Tavo hundre*! yeai*s it had Ixjeir 
' held by the Stanleys. Hawarden, Harden, 

' or Haoniine, according to Domesday, Ava.-i 
' one of the most impoilant of the liorder 
strongholds. It Avas there tliat LlvAvclyn Iiad 
his conference Avifh Simon de Montfort, and 
first saAv tlie fair Eleanor, Avhom he promised 
i to marry when she grew old eiiougli. EdAvard 
heard of tlie engagement, and kept Eleanor 
aAvay. At lengtli the marriage took place, 

! and it Avas only after her death that TilvAA'clyii 
tiinied against the English Avith sucli fatal 
results to him.self and Ins country. Many of 
his di.sasters Avere due to the unreasonable¬ 
ness of Ids brother David, Avho, as we liavo 
seen, went from Denbigh to Klmddlan to his 
doom. 

I Kliuddlan is a mere iA ied sliell, bare and 
: lifeless .after such Avork and gaieties as fell t(» 
j tlie lot of few of the Welsh castles. It was 
■ built of the red sandstone from the rocks 
hard by, and ita six massive towers are still 
(Ustinguisliable. Curiously enougli, the ac¬ 
counts for its erection have been preserved, 
and Ave read of how the cari>euters employed 



no 


Sov'^ Owi) 


on the job ^;ot their fourteeni)eTice a (lav, 
Avhile the masons ^ot sixpence ami thesmitfis 
threepence and fourpence. There is a bill i 
for sixteen shillings and fourj»ence “ for J 
twenty-two empty casks for paling tlic i 
i^ueeirs courtyards,” and amonj^t others a 
signihcant entry of “ one shilling for a female | 
spy.” Khuddlan was captured by General | 
Mvtton for the Parliament 1646, and went to | 
ruin thereafter at a great rate. Here it was, ; 
according to some, tliat Edward promised the • 
AVelsh a prince who could speak no word of 
English, and redeemed his promise at Car¬ 
narvon, when lie presented them with liis 
fourth son, Edward, whohad jnst been l)orn 
in Carnarvon town, and (jls hinted in “Our 
Princes of Wales,” in No. 321) thoroughly 
had, as boy and man, did Edward prove. It 
was certainly at Rhuddlan in 1301 that he first 
.Tcc(*ived liomage as the Prince of the Welsh. 

Carnarvon was one of the greatest military 


the older castle, which claimed to have been i 
Lnilt hy the father of Caractacus—another J 
example of the curious fact that all the j 
native celebrities mentioned by the Welsh ! 
are the llritoii.s thought worthy of notice by 
the Roman historians. Tlie present castle 
was l)egun in 1260; in 1460 Margaret of 
Anjou tied to it and gave her name to one 
of its towers ; in 1468 it was held by Dafydd 
ap Ivan ap Einion, who, according to hi.s own 
account, had “ held a (jastle in Emnce till all 
the old women in Wales had lieard of it, and | 
would now hold a castle in Wales till all the 
old women in France had heard of it.” 
Dafydd’s defence was a fine one ; hut it is 
to 1)6 feared that there were just a few aged 
ladies of tJie time in France wlio died una¬ 
ware of his existence. 

The “ March of the Men of Harlech ” was 
insjdred by this siege. The air is familiar, 
but as the words are less known we may as 


.See they now are flying ! 

Dead are heaped with dying ! 

Over might hath triumphed right, 

Our land to foes denyliife'; 

Fpou their soil we never sought them, 

Love of compiest hither broiicht them, 

But this lesson we have taught them, 
Cambria ne’er can yield !“ 

which, liowevcr, it did ; for Dafydd gave up 
the ca.stle—.starved out. 

Having mentioned Glcndower. some notice 
of his remarkable career seems imjierative. 
Owen or Vaughan Glendower was so calie<l 
from lands at Glyndwrdwy on tlie Dee; and 
wa.s hy his mothers side great-jjrantlson o{ 

, the last Llywelyn. He came to Lmdon and 
I studied for the Rar. Law having no clianiis 
I or successes for him, the barrister secured a 
place at the king’s court, and liecanie. a* ve 
' saw at Flint, au cs(£uire to Richard n. He 



Carnarvon Castle. 


^orks undertaken by Edward I. It was built 
l»y Henry de Elfreton, from stone brought 
from Angle.sea and from the ruins of tlie old 
Homan Segontium close by. It wa.s liegun in 
1283, ujMiu the execution of David. Its build¬ 
ing was very slow, taking thirty-eight years 
in all to complete. The ditch, deej> enongh 
for the tidal water, occupied nearly all the 
first year. In 1295 the Welsli |K)ssessed ihciii- 
selves for a time of what little of the carcass 
had then heen built ; in 1316 the Eagle I 
Tower (in the right of our sketch) wjis covered [ 
in ; in 1320 the statue was hoisted into place ; 
and it tvas not till 1322 that Carnarvon was , 
rejMirted finished. We have given llie.se datee [ 
as a room is sometiines {minted out in the 
ca-stle in which Edward ll. was Imni; the 
im^mssibility of this being the case is at once 
a]i])arent when it is rememlmred that hi.s 
birth took {>lace on the 25th of April, 1284. 

('amarvon was captured by Glendower; ho 
was Harlech, or Hardeljigh, which was the 
la^t fortre.*«H to hold out for King Chtarles i.. it 
having Wen hiken by Mvtton in 1047. Like 
Conway, Carnarvon, anif Crica*aelli, Harlech 
was built hy Edward to overawe hU new 
subjects. It was planted on the i^ame siie as j 


well quote them. They seem to liave lost a 
good ileal of {niwer in Oxeuford's translation : 

** Men of Hsrlech marcti to glory’, 

Victory is hovering o’er ye, 

Bright-eyed freedom stauds before ye, 

Hear y© not lier call ? 

At your sloth she seems to wonder, 

Rend the sluggish bonds asuuder. 

Let the war-cry's deafening thunder 
Every foe appal. 

Eohoes loudly waking, 
liilt and valley Bbakiag; 

Till the sound spreads wide around, 

Hic Saxon's courage breaking ; 

Your foes on every side assailing, 

Eorwartl press with heart nnfaiUng, 

Till invaders learn with quailing 
Cambria ne'er c.in yield! 

** Tliou who noble (.Cambria wrongest 
Know th.it fre<jdo«n's cause is strongest, 
Freedom's courage lasts the longest. 

Ending but witli deatii ? 

Freedom countless hostM can scatter. 
Freedom stoutest m.ait can shatter, 
freedom thickest 'v:ilU can halter, 

Fate is ill her hrealii. 


had married Margaret Hannier, the daugh^ 
of one of the junticcs of the King’s Bench: 
and in 1387 he was knighted. On Richaros 
death Imrd Grey de Ruthin tUouglit it» 
fitting time to seize on Glendower's estate 
wliicli bordered his on the l>ee. Glendower 
appealed to Parliament in vain. Henr)' n 
then iHsucd the writs for his i>eo{)le to sup 
port him in his advance into Scotland. W. 
IJrey kept back Glendower’s writ, and wIk'c 
the \Velshman did not appear, he made out 
\ to the king that the al>sence wa.s due to du* 

; ol+edience. Tlic king then gave Lonl Cna 
: Glendower B lands, which he declar^ tj’ 
j forfeited. Then, and then only, did Gkn* 
I dower take up arms against hts sovereii.'n 
] He suddenly recai'tured all that Grey h*** 
' taken, and at the head of a fasl-increa-in^ 
; l)and, {>o.s.se3sed himself of the baron's estue. 
Lord Grey returned and surprised him, l’“‘ 
Glendower rallied and seizeii Ruthin dnnn.: 
tlie fair. Henry returned from .Snitland anJ 
{iroclaiiiicd Glendower an outlaw, wherenrwQ 
Glendower retaliated and claimed the crowo 
of Wales. The pc'opic Hocked to him in 
crowds that tne king in iiep-'n 
irgiiiu-st him—iu vain. For Glendower, c*u- 
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tiously avoiclin;j a general action, led the 
JKnglisli such niarclies tlirorigh the niost dilfi- 
eiilt country' he could find that tliey had to 
retreat worn out willi privation and nearly 
«tarve<l to death. The weather fou^lit for 
the Welsh, or, as Holinshctl puts it, “through 
art magic l^e caused such foul weather of 
winds, tempest, rain, snow, and hail to he 
raised for tlie annoyance of the king’s anny 
that tlie like liad not been heard of.” Henry 
-offered a free ])ardon to all who would desert 
him, and thirty-two of his chief adherents 
went over to the otlier side. Hut Glcndowcr 
proved indomitable. In 1401 he captured 
Kadnor Castle and several of tlie towns. The 
Flemings of Pembroke surrounded him, and 
he broke through, leaving two hundred of 
tlieir dead on the field. Tlie whole country 
W’as roused in his supiiort. The king in 
person again came against him, and again 
chased him in vain and had to retire in dLs- 
may. In 1402 a comet apjieared, which 
Olendower immediately claimed as his own, 
and, backed up by the predictions of the bards, 
resumed the olfensive. He began w’ell. He 
took Ixird Grey de Uuthin prisoner, carried 
him otr to Snowdonia, fined him ten thousand 
marks, and force<l him to marry Jane, his 
fourth daughter. Then he went to Carnarvon 
and blockaded it, and destroyed tlie cathedral 


of Bangor and the jialace and catlicdral of St. | 
Asaph ; and then he defeated Mortimer at 
Pilletb, and killed eleven hundred of his | 
men. A thinl time did Henry lead an 
English army against them, and a third time 
did he fail. And now Owen called together 
the e.states at Machyiilletli and >vas crowned 
Prince of Wales. Then he marched to 
Shrewsbury to join Douglas and the Percies, 
and overthrow the king. When lie reached 
the Severn he found the ford at Slielton 
could not he used, the river was so high and 
so turbulent that there was no crossing it, 
and the Welshmen waited on tlie western 
hank while they saw' Percy and Douglas 
defeated on the eastern, heavilv outnumbered, 
the king's men lieing two to tlieir one. After 
the Battle of Shrewsbury, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, was sent against him, and defeated 
liim near Grosmont Castle, and again at 
Mynyddvpwlnielj'u, in Brecknockshire. For 
a lime Glendow’er w’as a fugitive, lurking in 
caves and woods. 

Then the French arrived to help him, as it 
has Iieen their custom to assist in every reliel- 
lion in Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. ^Pwclve 
hundred men landed at Milford Haven, and 
laid waste the country up to the gates of 
Worcester. Henrj' and his father came 
again-st them and forced them to retire, w hile 


the English burnt some of their ships in Mil¬ 
ford Harbour. Tlie French and Welsh re¬ 
treated, and the French W'ere soon sent home 
in vessels provided by Clendower. Hence¬ 
forward Gleridow'er was a liunted man, hold¬ 
ing castle after castle till he could hold it 
no longer, and then retreating, often in dis¬ 
guise and always in safety. At last, after 
alKuit ten years of peril and adventure, he 
died at Mornington, in Hereford.shire, it is 
said, on Ihe20lh of September, 1415, a tomb¬ 
stone still e.xisting unlettered in tlie church¬ 
yard marking his grave. One of the best of 
the stories about him tells how', while out 
with his friend Madog, hew'a.s met by Howel 
Sele and ordered off' the ground. A fight 
emsued between Howel ami Owen, and How el, 
a tall, powerful man, was slain ; and, in order 
to liido the body, Owen and Madog dropped 
it into the trunk of a huge tree, the Nannau 
oak that stood close by. Great wa.s the grief 
of the wife and child of Howel, for none knew' 
what had becoir.e of him. But wdien Glen- 
dower was dying he told his friend Madog to 
go to them when lie w'os dead and tell them 
wliat he had done. And Madog went, aud 
the tree wa.s opened, and there in the centre 
I was the skeleton of Howel Sele, still grasp¬ 
ing his rusty sword. 

LTIIE EXD.) 


I REMEMBER reading long ago (at least 1 ' 
think I do) I 

J)ire(dion.s in the B. 0. P. for building a | 
' canoe; j 

Unfortunately, owing to a sudden want of J 
cash I 

I sold niy valued volumes, w'hich I own was : 
very rash. | 

Last year we changed our dwelling-jilace, and 1 
took up our abode | 

In a cottage with a meadow near to which a I 
river flowed. 

I tliought I might rememljer w’liat I’d read 
aiiout a boat 

Sufficiently to fasbiim something good enongli ! 
to float. I 

I 

My recollections were not clear rcg.arding 
size and shape, 

And dubiously I di*ew the plans and stretched 
niy six-foot ta)ie ; 

I often wished the B. O. P. w’ere lying at my 
side 

As day by day with scant success exjieri- 
inents I tried. 


MY BOAT. 

By Paul Blake. 

It took a lot of trouble to i)ersuaile the planks 
to bend. 

The keel seemed quite unwilling to extend 
from end to end; 

And once the gunwale parted with a crack 
from stem to stem, 

Till, disgusted, I w’as ready to throw up the 
whole concern. 

At last the boat was finislicd, though the 
seams were rather big. 

And the sails were far from following llio 
lines of any rig; 

However, putty did a lot towards stopping up 
the ermrks, 

And that which pntty failed to do was done 
by cobbler’s wax. 

I hauled her to the water and I shoved her 
in with j»ride. 

Though she showed a certain tendency to 
travel on her side; 

A breeze came softly blowing and we swiftly 
s[>ed along, 

For wind and tide were with me, and the 
tide wits pretty strong. 


It proved too strong for “ Polly,” as Pd 
named my little craft; 

The water rushed iu wildly, we were leaking 
fore and aft; 

No time had I to row to shore, or even reef 
my »isail ; 

All rested now on seeing with what vigour I 
could bale. 

’Twas all in vain—the water kept increasing 
more ami more, 

I W’as nearly waist-deep in it, like the buoy 
that’s at the Norc ; 

At last w'itli many lurchiugs niy brave vessel 
jiroudly sank, 

And an angler gaffed my trousers as I 
scrambled up tlie bank. 

Moral. 

Now if I’d kejit my B. O. P. and had it dose 
at hand 

When my unlucky I'olly was in course of 
being planned, 

For years I might have sailed or rowed, or 
floated on the flood. 

Instead of leaving Polly deep imbedded in 
the mud ! 


OUE PEIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


m.— Fretwork and Carving Competition. 


I T Will be seen, by reference to page 78, that In an¬ 
nouncing this subject we wrote as follows: “ We 
vffer Two l’Rizi:s, of 7 wo OuineM and One Guinea re¬ 
spectively, (or ti>e best VJkinu iShield. The size, wood, 
tools, etc., are left entirely to competitors’ own choice, 
bat the natural difUculties presented by some woods 
over others will of course be taken into dao coiiBidera- 
lion by tlie atljudicaiors, The shield nmy be entirely 
carving—whether sunk i»r In relief -or fretwork may 
be f'onibined wlih it. 1 here will be two dlvUioiiS— 
Junior, hU airea up to 18 i Senior, {roiii 18 to 24.’’ 

Ill pu our Award we are happy to bo able to 


[ report that a very considerable number of competitors 
I took part, and some of the work was of so inut-n excel- 
luiiee that we have beeu led to award several additional 
prizes. 

Senior Bivision 18 to 24). 


Arthur Mint? (aged 22), 6, Robin's Lane, Frome 
Somerset. 

Extra PWre<—10s. 6<i. tach. 

John IfEnnEUT Smitu (aged 21), Wolverley, Kidder¬ 
minster. 


I Prize—Tico Oxtiticat, 

I For this prize we have to bracket two uames, the 
; cutupetitoi’s receiving £1 Is. each 
' Locis H. riioiiA.M (aged 21). Scliool House, Marston 
Biggutt, Fi'ouie, SoiucrseU 


I CHAiaKS Edward Girl (aged Ki), Little EarlorJ. 

' bt. Neots. 

Extra Prize—Gd. 

' SAMTKL THOMAS EviNSoX (aged 23), Park View, Hills- 
biu', ucai' .ShelUcld. 

J 
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CKHTIPICATE OF MERIT. 

f:r)WARD Osborne Warse (aged 20), Fawley Lodge, 
Honor Oak Park, 3.E. 


JUNUR Division {all agts vp to 18). 

Prize—One Gvinea. 

HENRY SOAMMELt (Aged 15), 10, Hahmaes Mews, Well 
Street, Jemiyn Street, s.W. 

Extra Prizes— 7s. Orf. each. 

\y. Hat-UPAT (aged 15), Field House, Uarrow. 

Hki’Hekt G. Norris (aged 14), 32, High Street, Nottinc 
Hill Gate. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

James F. Caterer (aged 151), Model Farm, Shlrburn 
TeUworth, Oxon. | 

HBRiiKRT C. Bolton (aged 15), 115, Belgrave Road, ^ 
IliriuinghftDi. 

John M. Werlinoton (aged 15), Bedford Lodge, High 
Street, (.'laphani, s.w. 

WILI.IA5I Lea French (aged 16), 4. Beverley Terrace, 
Colchester. 

IIarrt Vacohan Goble (aged IT), Metherell Tower, 
Hlghanipton, North Devon. 

Thomas HnnoBS Cockburn (aged 17), The Croft, 
Ellington Road, Kamagate. 

James T, Turnbull (aged 16), Cam el on Park, Came- 
lou, Kalktrk, Scotland. 

Epward Carlton (aged 17J). 30, Vpper Cheyne Row, 
ChelMH, S.W. 


CHESS. 

(Confinueef from page 720.) 


Problem No. 140. 

By Mrs. Sophie Schett. 


I ULACR. r 



Solutions. 

Problem No. 13.", pa^e 622.—1, K—K 8 
(ch.), K—R2, 2, QxP(oIi.). KxQ. 3, K 
—B 7 (ch.), K-Kt3. 4, K—(J Kt 8 mate, 
—For White. 1, Kt—Q 7 (Hi.), K—B sr^. 
2. Kt—Kt 6 (douhlc oh.), K—Kt wq. 3, Q — 
B 8 (ch.), H X Q {or «). 4, Kt—Q 7 (ch.), K 

- R 2. 5, K—Q U 4 (eh.), Px R. 6, M—lXo 
mate. (rt)K—R2. 4, K—Q R 4 (cli.), P x 
K. 5, It—K 5 (ch.), KxKt. 6, Q—B 7 
mate. 

Problem No. 136, papre 6.'>r>.—l, Kt — 
B Kt—B 2 (or a, ft, e). 2, Kt—Q 6, any 

move. 3, Q Kt x P mate. —(o) K x Kt. 2, Q 
—Kt 6 (ch.), K—Kt 5 or K 4. 3, Q x B or Kt 
xP mat€.-{ft)Kt-Kt.3. 2, Q-Q Kt8(Hi.). 
K X Kt. 3, Q—B 4 mate.—(c) P—B 6. 2, It 
X Kt (ch.), K X R. 3, Q—Kt 5 mate. 

Problem No. 137, pa^e a55.—1, R from tlip 

- li to the 7th of the Q Kt file; K or Kt 


moves. 2, eitlier R mates acconiingiy at j 
Q B 7 or Q B square. 

Problem No. 138, page 702.—1, B—Q 5, 
KxP (or rt). 2, R—Q sq. (ch.), K moves. 

3, either Kt mates acconiingiy.—(a) KxB. 

2, R—K 6, K—Q 5. 3, R—Q 6 mate. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

G. Hober.— Solutions of 128, 120, ami 131 
correct.—No. 132 ha.s a pretty first move. Tlic 
composer, Johann Berger, has gained the first 
prize in the solution tourney willi 204 points 
out of a possible maximum of 206 points. The 
next best solvers were G. Reiclilielin (203), 
B. Laws (201), C. Kockelkom, C. D. P. 
Hamilton, and P. Kaiser (200 i>oints each). 

A. B. B.—The white K cannot take tlie 
black R, as it is defended by the black Kt, 
though this Kt cannot move, since it is pinned 
by the white B. The rule is not mentioned 
in all works on chess, hut is explained on 
page 23 in Meyer’s “ Cliess Guide.” 

W. H.—The names of the pieces are not all 
alike in thetliree languages, for, taking them 
in the order of German, Danbdi, Swedish, 
they are: Kdnig, Konge, Rung; Dame, 
Dronning, Drottning; Tlmrm, Taarn, Torn; 
Liiufer, Lober, Ldpare; Springer, Spiinger, 
Springer; Bauer, Bonde, Bonde. The Dutch 
are : Koning, Dam, Toren, Haadsheer, Paard, 
Pioii. 


CTomsponticncc. 


J. C. T.—The Pitt diamond was sold to the Regent 
Orleans in 1717 for £13.5,000, the broker’s oonimission 
being £5,000. It was the diamond which Bonaparte 
pawned to the Dutch to raise the money after the 
18th of Bnimairc to keep him in power. When it was 
redeemed it was Sited into the pommel of his swooi. 
In the inveiitorj’of the French (Yown jewels made 
in 1791, it was valued at £480,000. Governor Pitt 
bought it for £ 20 , 000 . 

Apprentice —a fl.at-flame lamp will do verj’ well, but 
it will lint give so intense a light as one with a 
circular liunie. 

F. Firth.—Y ou could not do better than apply to the 
captain of one of the receiving-ships whose stations 
we recently gave in these columns. 

Drummer Boy.—M any of the band-boys enter the 
Array from the inilustrlal schools. Your best course 
would be to apply to the colonel of the regiment, or 
to the Ueadiiuaxter Bccniiting Depot, Spring Gar¬ 
dens, 3.W. You must be between fourteen and six¬ 
teen years of age. A pamphlet, entitled “Advan¬ 
tages of the Anny," is obtalnal>Ie from every post- 
otneefree. and applicants for admission to the service 
are officially recommeudetl to procure a copy before 
presenting themselves. For the Navy you apply to 
the receiving-ships we have recently named. The 
terms of service are the same. A band-boy gets 
sevenpence per day, 

J. N. Noble.— 1. We have no time to work out the 
grain of wheat and chess-board problem. Be assured 
that the man did not get the money. “ A grain for 
the first square, two for the second, four for the 
third, and sii on, doubling up to 64, the wliole num¬ 
ber of squares—7,680 grains to a pint, iu.irket price 
then being £1 7». 6d. per quarter—how much was 
the man's bill f* If anybody likes to work it out we 
may And space to say so. 2. We do not return any 
papers sent in for competition, and we do not write 
anything across them. We have never Imd any 
papers that were “ too good,’* and we do not waste 
stamps on trash. 

J, B. A. (Philadelphia.) -You can obtain the number 
direct from Mr. Tarn, 60, Paternoster Row. on en¬ 
closing cost and postage. All parts, current and 
back, are the same price. 

Kino’s own.—'T he standard for the Royal Kngineere 
at present is—sappers, 5ft. Gin. and upwards; shoe¬ 
makers and tailors, &ft 5in. and upwards. Chest 
measurement, SS^in. for 6ft. 6in. men. 34in. for 
6ft. Bin. men, 35in. for 6ft. Sin. men and npward.**. 
Weight of 5ft. Sin. men and 6ft. Bin. men. 12.511) ; of 
6ft. 8in. men. 1301b. The recruiting dejXit is iu 
Spring Gardens, s.w. 

L A. N.—A colouretl portrait of the Prince of Wales 
was given away with the monthly part for May, 1881- 


IN MELIORA Spero (Uiteuhnge).—1. P>Tites is muck 
harder and lighter than gold. The hardnett of gtiU 
ranges from 2'6 to 3; the hardness of pjTites range* 
from 6 to 6'5. The specific gravity of pyrites noges 
from 4‘86 to 6‘03, whereas that o4 gold ranges frooi 
15 0 to ID’S. 2. See Greenwoo<rs “ Metallurgy," t*<» 
volumes, published by ColTlns, Sons, and Co.,phte 
half-a-crown per volume. Lead is treated of in the 
second volume. S. Port Hamilton, off the Corea. 

V, .St. C. 8.—For parrots In London apply to Mr. Jsn- 
ruch, St. George's Road, K. 

P. D. M.—Your best plan would be to order yriir 
machine through a local agent. It will cost yon. 
<1elivered. about fifieen pounds. Write for a cata¬ 
logue to the Coventry Machinists’ CKjmpany, 15. Hd 
born Viaduct, E.C., and ask them for tenns and thr 
ngeot's name. The time on voyage would be frau 
six to seven weeks. 

T. Weatherby. —1. In the May part for 1881 ynn aiti 
And an article on Silkworms and their maangemt-iu 
2. The tOY's Own Paper has always been tlieyrr- 
sent size. It has not changed in any way alter it* 
Arst number. 

D. DoLLRAGS.—Y ou might obtain the numlters l<y»)- 
vertising in the “Exchange and Mart" or some 
tiniilar publication. We have non* left. 

A. R.—Consult the articles on Water Colour Polntltis 
in the July part for 1881. 

H. BiLLARH.—The Arst volume U quite nut of print. 
Of the recent volumes all the back numbers can Ui 
obtained on Application. 

LUCIFF.R.—The beat liuen for kites is the striped sxib 
cloth used for model-yucht sails, and otdaiDabiefiujv 
Taylor Brothers, 20, Strand Street, UverpooL 

C. 8. Y’oeso (Wellington).—There is no way of pebiiy 
the tattoo marks out, except by cutting them out. 

A. H. Litchfield.— 1. If you know the ship you rso 
And the man. but wc dnulit if you only kntiw (U 
man whether you can And the ship. There is, I iw- 
ever, no harm in trying : the address is—The Sei rv- 
lary, Lloyd's, Royal Exchange, s.c. 2. Custom Buvie 
Buildings. 

C. Upton.—F or a pet indoors have a cat, and l>e kind 
to it. For outdoors nothing, perhaps, cau equal ■& 
Abyssinian guluea-pig. 

F. R. Butt.—A pply for prospectus to the Blrk^^tk 
Institution, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lauv. or 
King’s College, Strand (Evening Class DepartaieiUX 

Ralph the Rover —l. Ralph is of Norse origin. !«»'i 
means “help.’’ 2. The differcHces are so grest tiut 
the averages are untruslworthy. 

J. H. H. Gamble.—.S ec “Ont-of-lhe-wsy Pets" in tbe 
November part for 1883. Tut the torUiise la iIjs 
garden and leave him alone. 

India.—U nder no circumstances woul»l we take fbe 
responsibility of advising you as to your invettmei/ts 
You must judge yourscif uf the safety of Uieentr'- 
prlse. ReJ^iember the Duke of Wellington's 
that "high interest means Imd security." To aJiJili 
wc would add that absolute security means start* 
tion. You must risk something if you want to asta 
anything: and no investment that we kaow oi a 
'' absolutely safe not even the F'unds. 

A. n. R.—There it an epitaph'in Hampton Oiure^ 
Hampton oh the Thames—which ha* one of di" 
Hues. It is on the death of a child nged tbirtc^u 
months; 

" Sweet Babe—she tasted of Life’s bitter eup. 
Refused to drink the potion up! . 

But turned her little head aside 
Disgusted with the taste, and died." 

Bill Rayneb —Charles Dickens was born iu 
died in lb7V. 

Tom Brixton.—T he “Exchange and Mart" [• ?"!■- 
lisheil at 170, Strand, and sold at every nuf«») 
buokatall. Get a copy, price twopence, and !<■ 
you will find the answers to your other queiti'U'S. 

A. D. A.—Try Cooke and Son, Naturalists. Mown® 
Street, w.c,, or any other Arm that supplies 
logical apparatus ; or you can get stikwomii 
tM'opeuce a packet, in Coveut Garden Market. 

W. E. Pink.—Y ou should glue up the fn-nt an'l 

all the damages gootl; and as you have ><*' 
genioua enough to make a violin complete fr\>tn o"r 
articles, you could not do better tbim take the nattrt 
in band yourself. 

A Lanc.VSHIRK lad.—A pply for the books at tbe fr«’ 
library, or advertise for them 8econil h.nDd 
Friend Smith *' wfts in the Afth volume ; *' Tbe koi 
Man's Revenge ’’ was in the second. 

J. J. G. - Try Boutdl's “ Heraldry," or Coma * 
“ Heraldry,*’ or reail the articles In llie eocic-lo- 
pfc«iiaa, and procure the books given a? rvfereawf 

\T. f,A WRENCR. —TTie office of the Hearts of •>ak Bew 
Society is in Charlotte Street, Fltiroy tLiLore. f'** 
to the secretary. 

F. w Holloway.—Y ou should get allkwonus’ e^ 
5lay or June, and place them in canlboanl 
exposed to the sun's heat. We hail an artlew 
silkworms in the May part for 1881. 

La ri.n?.—Consult a doctor as to the plmpfr* 
not distress yoiirseU m to your voice. The to-v 
aluays changes ui boys about your age. 
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DROWNED GOLD: 

A BOY S ADVENTURE 

ox THE 

■WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


By David Ker, 

Author of “/WcriiH tht Afghan," 
etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE 18L.VND OF THE DEAD. 


■^T^Then the captain and hia 
party returned to the 
factory they found Mynheei 
Everts looking very grave. 
He looked graver still when 
Captain Peters told him of 
their discovery on the wreck, 
winding up the story by 
saying, 

“It’s all as plain as print 
now. That rascally Spanish 
governor who sent the chest 
aboard must have stolen tJie 
money and put in the iron 
instead, and then sent this 
scoundrel Camacho along with 
us on purpose to wreck the 
ship, and so hide their own 
trick, and claim insurance 
into the bargain for a loss 
that’s never happened. That 
game with the compass was 
his work, I’m certain; and 
here have I been jiiti/ing him 
all the while ! ” 


“ Majesty was a wizened little grey-headed Krooman." 































“You no need i)ity liiin nmcli,” ex¬ 
claimed the Dutchman, grimly. “ Look, 
see 1 when my men go look for 1dm, 
dey come tiuo ze hush close by where 
you iiml ze compass, and dey lind 
ihil /” 

"Dat ’ was a small cigar-case, which 
they had all seen in Camacho’s hands, 
and which bore his initials, “L, C.,” in 
gilt letters. 

" Oho ! ” cried the captain, “ I see day¬ 
light 1 Ho suspected something when 
Cariboo came to call me that time, and 
he slii>p(‘d out after u.s, tolling you that 
he was going to the native village ; and 
then, when he saw that we’d found the 
compass .and the iron sticking in it, lie 
got t l ightened that we’d find out it was 
/hi doing, and cleared out. I suppose 
lie has deserted to the niggers in good 
earnest now, and good riddance of 
him ! " 

“ We no get rid of him so easy,” an¬ 
swered the Dutchman, shaking Ids head 
with a look of such gloomy significance 
that they all started, and asked hastily 
what he meant. 

The explanation, when it came, w-as a 
terrible blow to poor Captain Peters, 
who, just as he was begmniug to hope 
that his troubles and those ot his com- 

f ianions were almost at an end, suddenly 
earned that they were all on the very 
brink of a more frightful diuiger than 
ever. 

Camacho’s only chance notn (so said 
Jlynlieer Everts) would be to destroy all 
the witnesses who could reveal his crime; 
and a man who had deliberately wrecked 
a ship with several scores of people on 
hoard, was not likely to trouble himself 
much about a few lives more or le.ss. He 
would probably stir up the natives to 
attack the factory, which he could easily 
do by spreading exaggerated reports of 
the plunder to be found in it, and the 
valuables which tlie wliite men had 
brought n-shore with them. In short, 
they might expect to be fighting for 
their lives within a day or two at the 
most. 

" Why, I thought all the natives round 
here were friends of yours, Mr. Everts,” 
crieil the captain. 

Put the Dutchman told him that 
although the two neare.st chiefs—“ King ” 
Jumbo on this side of the Cestos, and 
“ King” Jeft'erson Davis on the other-- 
were friendly to him. there were otliers 
higher up the river who were not so, and 
Camacho was doubtless well aware of 
this. 

The Spaniard liad evidently been 
hero before, for several of the Kroomen 
remembered having seen himj and it 
was certain that if he meant mischief lie. 
would seek the help of the tribe on the 
left bank. 

On the whole, Jlyiiheer Everts decided 
upon going uji the river in a boat to 
King Davi.s's “town,” and begging that 
nionarch to keep an eye upon his trouble- 
.soiiie neighhours acros.s the water, in case 
Camaclio should stir them uji to mis- 
ciiief. 

In his absence, Major Vere, as flie only 
profe.ssional soldier among them, was to 
imt the place in a state of defence, and 
coiiiiiiand the garrison. 

Next morning, acooidingly, Mynheer 
Everts and hi.s native boatmen started 
up tiio river directly .sff<*r the seven 
ni'lnek bre.akfast. Put this time he took 
Olio with him except .Mr. Kcir and 
' lee boys, not wishing to weaken 
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the g.arrison too much when danger was 
aliroad. 

It was no ea.sy matter to get on board, 
for between tiie boat and the firm ground 
lay a bro.ail belt of half-liquid black mud, 
across which the passengers were carried 
like babies in the arms of sturdy Kroo¬ 
men. 

Mr. Keir was all but capsized just 
at the very worst spot, .and Mynheer 
Everts's long limbs, sprawling abroiul in 
the gra.sp of a brawny negro, reminded 
Harry of a picture in “ zEsop’s Fable-s,” 
representing a luckless frog kicking and 
writhing in the merciless beak of King 
titork. But at length all were safe 
abo.ard. and away they went. 

A few strokes of the oars hid the 
factory from sight, and the gloom and 
horror of the dismal African river sank 
upon them like a shroud. Far as the 
eye could reach all was one hideous tangle 
of dark leathery mangrove-leaves curling 
over one anotlier like coiling snakes, 
along either edge of the foul beer-coloured 
stream, from which the damp white 
fever-mist was just beginning to drift 
heavily away as the broadening sunlight 
struck through it. 

Over this evil pl.ace brooded a dreary 
and awful silence, deepening the chilling 
ell'ect of these black masses of distorted 
vegetation, beneath which the long gaunt 
roots crossed and recrossed each other 
like the bones of a skeleton, digging 
their frightful claws deep into the spongy 
rottenness below. 

Suddenly a long, oily rijiple broke the 
sullen waters, and up rose, within an 
oar’s length of the bow, the huge, ridgy, 
niud-besiiieared back and dull, horny eye 
of an enormous crocodile. The monster 
eyed the pas.sing boat viciously for a 
moment or two, and then glidca slowly 
away into the ghostly shadow of the 
thickets. 

Altogether, Steve and H.arry thought 
it the most dismal place they had ever 
seen, and in such a spot the startling 
announcement with which Mynheer 
Everts now broke tlie silence sounded 
quite natural. 

“Now, Mistare Keir, you zall have 
someting to write for your paper. Ve 
vill take you to one in.sel—vat you call 
island—vere all ze dead men line /” 

The su])erstitiou.s Krooiiion looked very 
blank at this suggestion, hut they turned 
the boat as their leader directed, and 
gliderl silently in beiieatli a mass of over¬ 
hanging liouglis, which threw a kind of 
spectral twilight over a very strange and 
startling scene. 

Out of the sullen, slimy waters rose a 
huge, irregular mass of black rock, which, 
separated from the mainland by a bend 
of the river, did indeed seem to be cut oil' 
from the living world, and set apart for 
ever as a place of desolation and death. 
It was overhung by three or four twisted, 
gohliii-Iooking trees, whicli had fasteneil 
their long, snaky roots into its cran¬ 
nies. 

In a hollow of the rock, just where the 
gloomy .shadows fell deeiH’st and darkest, 
stood two rough hows, coveretl with 
coarse native cloths. Beside them lay 
bleaching sever.al human leg-lxines .and 
arui-boiies, for in this horrible cemetery 
there is no earth to hide the dead, and 
eiu'li corpse is sinqily laid on the bare 
roek and left to rot there. 

All around this dismal spot were 
strewn old hats and coloured rags, 
broken clay pipes, tin pans, and frug- 


nients of plates, dishes, and bottles, with 
wliich the hones of the dead were juiiihhil 
up like rubbish in an ash-barrel. But 
niingling with the sickening oduur i.f 
d(‘cay came the rich fragrance of the 
hoautiful syringa, which had spreiul the 
fresh pink of Its tender blossoms over 
this place of death, like tlie mercy of 
God springing up inexhaustibly amid tho 
corruption and (lebasement of man. 

“They break all the things that h.ave 
been used by a den<l chief, tlmt no one 
else may ever use them,” explained Mr. 
Keir, “just as your rVmcriean Indhuis, 
Pteve, u.sed to bury their chiefs weiqsHis 
and pro|ierty along with him. Now I 
think of it, some of the tribes on the 
Lower Congo have the same fashion of 
burial as what you see here.” 

Every one felt relieved ns they turned 
away from the fatal islet, and glided out 
into the open river once more. But the 
scenery was still as dismal as ever. All 
along the right bank the current of the 
river, forcing its way among tlie low, 
swampy mangrove thickets, had foniied 
a network of small, winding, gloomy 
canals, in the dim shadow of which tie 
knotted, misshaiieu trees that stretched 
out their claw-like branches from either 
side might well have passed for niomstert 
starting up to tear and devour the daring 
intruders. 

At length they turned uji a narrow and 
very shiulow creek, ending in a jierfect 
custard of mud and water, into whieli 
tlie Kioomen sank above the knee in 
carrying them ashore. 

“I say, Pteve,” crierl Harry, “don't 
this remind you of father's yarn aLint 
those people that had a magic porridge- 
pot that went on boiling till you tolii it 
to stop? and one day they forgot the 
word that stopiiod it, and it boiltd over 
and fiooeled the whole village with por¬ 
ridge ; and when it stopixol at last ail 
the people had to eat their way lioiue 
again ! ’ 

But the hardest part of their work was 
still to come. Tlie one little thread of a 
path that zigzagged upward through the 
bristling jungle had been turned into a 
running broolc by the I'eceiit rains, and 
as they liouiidered along its muddy edges, 
now on one side and now on the ouier 
(finding each in turn worse than the lust), 
down-lieiiding hranclies scaliied them 
from above, and spear-like thorns ran 
into them below, while every now and 
then they h.arl to jump over (or into) an 
enormous puddle, getting sjilasheil to 
such an extent that they all looked, as 
Harry said w ith a grin, “ like bits of 
blotting-paper running a race across an 
iiik.stand.” 

At last, however, the gloomy trees and 
spiky thickets began to give pl.-ice to 
plantations of cassavas aucl hroad-leavt'd 
jilaiitains—a sure sign in .Africa th.vt a 
vill.age is ni'ar—and suddenly they ciimo 
upon the six hovels forming the “towii, 
which, liuilt of cane and thatched with 
palm-leaves, looked just like big birils- 
ne.sts. 

In the centre of all, under the shallow 
of a mighty tree, stood the liou.seof King 
.lelierson Davis himself, who came fi rth 
to meet them in all his glory. Hh 
majesty was a wizeiuxl little grey-ln'iulid 
Krooinan, sinqilv dressed in a round bat 
and a fiaiinel .shirt, the Latter so tiinnd- 
bare that it was only savetl from fallin.c 
to pieces outright by the dirt that pastnl 
it together. , 

The king shook hands cordially with 
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■the whole party, not much to their satis- 
taction (his Jiancl being so dirty and 
greasy that Harry felt as if he were liold- 
mg a live salmon by the tail), and proudly 
held up for inspection the small end of 
■an elephants tusk, which he carried by 
way of sceptre, bearing the inscription, 

^en Orrouse, Hiver Sestros, 18 -JO.” 
borne shipwrecked sailor, I suppose 
who became this old boy’s prime minis- 
ter, whispered Harry to his cousin. 

h me subject for a thrilling romance, eh, 
feteve? ’ 

Wie king’s house differed from the rest * 
only 111 being much bigger, and having 
an immense porch in front of it: but it 
contained much that was well worth 
seeing. High upon one of the walls hung 
a gilt label of “Best Cod-Liver OiC’ 
which King Davis and his people evi¬ 
dently regarded as a first-class magical 
■charm. iartlier on in this primitive 
museum were a battered cottee-jiot with- 
■out a handle, a black leather portmanteau 
studded with brass knobs, and a staring 
picture handkerchief,” representing 
Kobinsqn Crusoe’s first meeting with his 
man J* riday. 

On the other side of the room a kind 
ot sleeping-place was walled off by a 
trelhs-work of cane, with a hole in it just 
wide enough to creep through. From 
this opening two or three black faces ' 
peered curiously at the strangers, while 
nail a dozen more peeped in through the 
doorway; but these latter vanished at 
cnee when Mr. Keir and the boys, leaving 
Mynheer Kverts to have his talk with the 
King, started out for a walk round tlie 
villap, accompanied by the second chief, | 
gaunt fellow, whose name sounded I 
to Barry s astonished ears e.vactly like 
^?;'‘«-‘'‘-i';ying-pan.” ; 

the first thing they saw was an earthen- : 

„ plate nailed to a dead palm-tree, as 
^ JU-JU- (magical charm). Ke.vt they 
came upon four or five children, witli 
nothing on but a bunch of brass keys, I 
S ouped around a black ladj' who was 
pounding manioc root in an earthen 
1 1® '"'liich arose a smell so 
glittul that even the seasoned corre- 
spondent was forced to hold his nose. 

1 showed them with great 
Pfide the huge war-drum with which the 
King called his warriors to battle, and 
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I chiefs held 

heir p.alaver. ■* A queer afi'air it ivas 
consistnm merely of a thick grass thatch 
supported by a double row of stout poles 
u® altogether (as Steve whis- 

of a Lrv^r*'^^ 1“^“''^* skeleton 

Ot a J>tarved warehouse. 

A little farther on Mr. Keir stopped to 

s ock of "ci "'kose whole 

stock of clothes appeared to consist of 
, tivo brass rings ami a button-hook, the 
latter being hung round its neck as a 
I charm. But, to his no small dismay, the 
baby, attracted by the bright colour of 
Ins scarf, clung to him as if it meant to 
stay with him altogether, while its affec- 
tionate mamma promptly suggested that 
vvJiite man gib four brass ring, keep 
piccaninny.” ° ^ 

/‘That’.s like the man who saw in a' 
window 1 ' amilies supplied to order,’ and : 




I “Puli h““^” tohismen. 

He had scarcely spoken when the 
strange canoe (which was now seen to be 
crowded lyith men) darted fonvard like 
an arrow in pursuit of them, while, as if 
, to put her mteiffions beyond a doubt, 
a flash and a putt of smoke issued from 
, her bow, and a bullet whistled close to 
j the brave Dutchmans ear as he .sat in 

the 


■vent Ill and ordered a wife and eight 
children cried Harry. “Ifs just as 
well to know the market value of one’s 
I relations, anyhow. If I ever want a 
tresli stock of cousins or si.sters I can tell 
flow many brass rings to give for them.” 

Unless prices rise in the meantime” 
put in Stove. ’ 

] By the time their stroll ended the day 
j was wearing towards afternoon, and 
I Myiiheer Kverts, having received the 
I k-ings promise of help should any of the 
neighbouring tribes attack hi'm, was 
eager to depart. But King Davis in¬ 
sisted upon their having dinner first, 
and the meal of rice, bananas, and 
cassava took so long to prejiare and 
to eat, that it was pa.st three o’clock 
berore they got back to their boat again. ' 
Although it was still bi-oad daylight 1 
elsewhere, the ghostly shadows of the 
thickets shed a cheerless twilight upon 
the sullen stream, so gloomy that the 
long, low, dark, narrow object which 
suddenly came gliding out froin the black 
nia.ss of intertwisted boughs that covered 
the bank might well have seemed another 
^ladow somewhat deeper than the rest. 
But one glance at it was quite enough 
for Mynheer Everts. 


pis wonl IS one of tlie hardest-worked terms in 
the Ivroo dialect, beina applieil to a talk, a quarrel an 
accident, a priij-er, and everj’ kind of business trilus- 

•ICClOQ.-—D. K. 


And now began a race for life and death. 
Ihe factory- lon-t men pulled as they 
had never pulled before ; but the greater 
' b-fl? ** of tlie .pursuing boat was efunter- 
, balanced by its havhig twelve oars to 
their spy, and the race was a fearfully 
I close one Lnarmed as they were, they 
could make no answer to the firuig keiit 
j up by the marksman in the enemyh bow 
who even with his clumsy old-fa.shioned 
^ mmsket, sent more than one bullet within 
an inch of Everts’s liead. But the stout- 
nea.rted Dutchman’s eye was as watchful 
and Ins hand on the tiller as steady as 
ever. 

No one sjioke a word, but the thoughts 
ooough. It was plain 
that C amacho had succeeded in stirring 
up tlie savages to ioin him in assaulting 
the factory, and that King Davis’s help 
would come too late. Perhaps the fac¬ 
tory itselt had been attacked and de- 
stroyed in their absence, and they might 
reach it only to find the corpses of their 
comrades buried under its burning ruins. 
But mmM they ever reach it ? 'llie pur¬ 
suers were evidently beginning to gain 
: upon them,, and, once overtaken, they 
could hope for no mercy. 

Suddenly .Mynheer Everts saw Mr. 
Keirs .set face brighten into a smile of 
stem triumph, while at the .s.ame moment 
a wild ci-,y m.ade him look round just in 
time to behold the chasing canoe run 
hard and last on a sandbank. But as 
her crew leaped into the water to haul 
her ott, Kverts and his party .saw for the 
first time that the steerer ot the enemy’s 
boat vas a man in European dress, from 
beneath whose broad-leaved hat peered 
the lean dark features and cruel eyes of 
the traitor Spaniard, Luis Camacho ! 

(To be continued.) 
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CHziPTER XXV.—A JOUEXEY, 


file weather was 
honed 1 ’ "''H ker companion 

Londi,, to reach 

of the 0 “ file third day 

Houiisl -fiipy were cro.ssing 

iK t mi a part of the countrvq 

late,, vf ‘ ^■'iP'^'cially, and even in 
rohT,eO;=’^’ fof the number of 

thefardiq/^°"‘"“’^*^“ tr.avellers. In 

■ail twn m dangling in the 

"'retched remnants of 

luiuanity, .suspended in chains, intended 

to evil-doers, but having 
n mucli effect as scarecrows have 
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generally on bold bird.s who have dis- 
covered that they can do them 110 harm. 
Mabel turned away her eyes to ai oid the 
hideous spectacle. Paul said nothing, 
but pulled out his pistols one bj' one, 

I carefully surveying their locks. Then 
restoring them to their holsters, he con¬ 
tinued trotting on at a rapid p.ace behind 
his young mistress. 

“ We shall be in town, iliss .M.abel, long 
^ before your godfather sits down to his 
early dinner, I hope,” observed Paul. 
“ You might spare Beauty a little, for we 
i shall have some steep bits of road soon. 


and a steady' pace will bring us to our 
journey s eml, maybe, as soon as a rapid 
one.” 

As Paul sjiokc lie, caught .sight of three 
men crouching down under some bu.slies 
a short di.stiince aheml. Had lie been 
alone he would have da.shed forward .and 
e.asily have eluded them, should they 
prove to be footpads, as he thought 
likely. He was afraid, however, should 
JIabel make the atteuqit, that they 
might succeetl in stopping her horse, and 
then, if going at full .speed, he would be 
less able to take steady aim, or to defend 
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her. At the same time, he did not wish to to strike with a rapidity which astonisherl and tlien came along south-west, keepmj 
alarm her before it was necessary. She, ' his assailants. One, however, more savage a course for Lynderton.” 
however, directly afterwards caught sight than the others, springing back, drew a Mabel had been so agitated by the 
of the same objects. They were not left j pistol from his belt, and was levelling it attack of the footpads that she had Imi 
long in doubt as to the intention of those at Paul, when his eye caught sight of two unable to speak. She now eagerly asked 
they saw, for as they approached, five ■ men, who at that instant had jumped out Jacob why he wi.shed to see her. 
men sprang up, and rushing forward of a gravel-pit a little way aheeul, and! “ It is about a shipmate of mine, please 
seired JIabel’s rein. Paul, drawing a pis- i were rushing towards them, flourishing you, miss, as true-hearted a lad as ever 
tol, fired. One of his assailants fell, but ' thick sticks which they held in their stepped—one Harry Tryon, thoueli in 
this did not deter the others fi-om their j hands. ! speaking to you, miss, I ought to call him 

purpose. While one of the rutfians held i “Don’t let the fellows sheer off, Paul, ! Master Harry.” 

'label’s horse, the other three attacked ' and we will make prizes of the whole,” j “Go on, I entreat you,” said MaW, 
him, endeavouring to pull him from the | shouted one of the new comers, spring- eagerly. 

saddle. Before they had time to seize ing forward and bringing his thick stick “ You have heard talk of the mutiny, 
his arm he drew another pistol. He ' down on the head of one of Paul’s assail- miss, and how the seamen thought they 
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fired, but it flashed in the pan. He 
endeavourevl to repiime it, but having no 
time to do so, he seized it by the muzzle, 
and began to lay about him with right 
good will, striking one fellow on the head 
and another on the shoulder, and com¬ 
pelling them to let go their hold, at the 
same time shouting at the top of his 
voice, “ To the re.scue ! to the rescue ! 
Off with you, villains ! ” and similar cries, 
which were not without the ert'ect of dis¬ 
tracting the attention of his assviilants. 
iStill, as they were three to one, .and had 
also firearms, though they had not 
hithcito used them, it was too evident 
that they must ultimately succeed in 
their purpose. Still undaunted, how- 
er, the old soldier fought on, continuing 


ants. The fellow dropped as if shot, when 
the other three men, seeing that their 
opponents were even in numlter, let go 
the horses’ reins and took to flight. 

The men who ha<l so opportunely 
arrived were dressed as sailors. In the 
most active of them Paul recognised his 
old acquaintance Jacob ’Tuttle. The 
other was a str.anger. 

“Well, this is fortunate !” exclaimed 
.lacob, in astonishment. “ Why, Mr. 
Gauntlett, I little thought to see you and 
Mi.ss Jlabel out here. Why, please, miss, 
you are the very lady I was coining all 
the way to Lynderton to see. Only .yes¬ 
terday could I get leave fmm my ship to 
come ashore, and started away uj) to 
London, where we stopped a few hours. 


had not got their rights, and how Aer 
held out against their officers t ">’U. 
the chief of the mutineers, and I h^vr 
not much to say in his favour, was aboard 
our ship, and because Harry was » 

f 'entleman and could write a good band 
le made him act as his secretary. Nx’’ 
do you see Harry did not wish to do sx 

to my certain knowledge, but soincliow or 

other, after Parker, who was the chiefs' 
the business, was tried and hung, Harrv 
was brought in guilty of helping hini. I 
don't know how it was I was not civ'e' 
as a witness, or I could have proved tli 'j 
Parker held a pistol to Harry’s liead 
made him write what he told bin). T"'] 
long and short, however, of it is that pr'j 
Harry has been condemnetl to death, »i™ 
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hes oil boai-a the prison ship with a num¬ 
ber ot otlier fellows, to be run up one of 
these days to the yard-arm. Now I 
thought to myself, he has got friends 
down at Lynderton who I know would 
help him. As I could not get away from 
the ship to give the news, I got a mess¬ 
mate, howsemdever, to write to my Marv 
.you know her, miss, and tell her all about 
It. At last, however, yesterday morning, 
;ack Veal here and I got leave to confe 
ashore and spend a fortnight at home. 
We lost no time as soon as we stepped on 
shore, you may depend on it, miss, but 
ca.ni 6 along as fast as our two l 6 gs would 
carry us, and a pretty good job it is we 
did come, or we should have missed the 
chance of knocking those fellows on the 
head and doing you a service, miss.” 

ft is indeed most fortunate, and I 
have to thank you very heartily,” 
answered Mabel; “ and if instead of 
going on to Lynderton you will accom¬ 
pany us, you ni.ay be of still greater ser¬ 
vice. I am going up to London on pur¬ 
pose to .see what can be done for .Mr. 
fiTon. If nobody else can assist me, I 
'vill p to our good King and ask him to 
grant his pardon. If you are able to ^ 
bear CTidence that he did not willingly i 
join the mutineers, I am sure his Majesty ' 

' u *’equest.” j 

“ With all the pleasure in life, mi.ss ” i 
answered Jacob. “ I would go a hundred 
miles to give a helping hand to any ship- 
mate, much more to so true-hearted a 
chap as Harry Tryon,or Andrew Brown, 
tor that s the name he goes by. I told 
you when I wrote through him to .Mary 
how he hacl sayed your honoured father’s 
hte, and if he was in England all things 
would go right, for he would be able to 
prove ■^at an obedient, well-behaveil 


seaman Harry always was with him.” 

T L glad to hear you say that, 

Jacob put in Paul. “ To my mind. Miss 
Mabel It IS fortunate we fell in with 
these two lads, but let us lose no further 

alongside our 
horses till we can get a cart or coach of 
^ome sort to carry them on. It is very 
hlear there is no time to be lost, and if we 
g t in early to London something may be 
done even to-day.” “ 

^ ‘‘Make sail ahead then,” cried Jacob: 
Jack and I will keep up with you, and 
t ive can we will lay hands on a craft of 
some sort to carry us on.” 

lliey had not gone far when they saw 
le tootpads return and carry off their 
wounded companions. Under other cir- 
mstamces Paul would have given notice 
ot what had occurred, but he knew by so 
1 hsve to undergo coii- 

® *■ ? which for Harry’s sake it 
iw most important should be ai-oided. 
iney therefore pushed on till they 
c small inn on the London 
sale of the heath, where Paul had on 

■several occasions stopped. The landlord 

i w as able, therefore, 

wl,;!?*i\. ^■^^‘^blty to hire a horse on 
icJi the two sailors might proceed. It 
vas tlie only one in the stable, but as it 
bir.1-'*^^' unusually long back, Jacob and 
ni... ^l■‘'’.t it would answer their 

purpose quite as well as two. 

bv fn " ^^bk at the helm 

inv H Jacob-“though, see- 

riifp a little boy i used often to 

1 vvater, I may be the 

‘Jptter hand of the two." 

saddle w'as about to put on a 

Jv o, no, off with that thing,” observed j 


Jacob, throwing himself on the animal's 
S'we us your hand. 
Aow sit yourself astern. That will do 
Good-bye, Master Gibson, we will send 
the lior.se back to you safe and sound 
never fe«ar.” ’ 

Sa.ying this. Jack and his companion 
rmle out of the stable-yard, and followed 
Mabel and Gauntlett, who had just 
before left it. 

As Mabel approached London, her 
I eagerness to see her godfather and Mr. 

mcreased. She could scarcely 
letrain from urging on her steed to its 
topmost speed, though restrained every 
now and then by Paul’s voice requesting 
her to proceed at a more leisurmy pace 
hoth for her own sake and for that of 
Jacob and his companion, who were 
following on their rough-trotting horse. 

; Before noon she drew rein at the door of 
I , vjiornborough’s house. She threw 
herself from her horse, and ran up the 
steps. Miss 'Thornborougli stood ready 
j to^receive her in her arms, 
j My dear Mabel, we have heard all 
I about it from Mr. Kyflin,” she said. “ He 
I urateirs with your godfather, and will 
do all he can ; but, my dear child, what a 
t journey for you to take ! ” 

[ Jlabel, thanking her kind old friend 
explained th.at she had brought com¬ 
panions who might be of great service, 
and begged that they and their horses 
might be looked after. 

That .shall be attended to. And now', 
my dear Mabel, you must come and rest 
yourself, and after dinner you shall hear 
what your friends propose doing.” 

“ Oh, let me hear at once,” answered 
.Mabel, unconsciously lifting up her hands 
I to Miss Thornborougli; “ I cannot eii- 
I dure any longer this suspense. Do they 
I think that Harry can be saved ? I must 
! see mj' godfather and Mr. Kyffin, and 
hear what they propose from their own 
lips.” 

Mistress Barbara accoi-dingly con¬ 
ducted Mabel upstairs, ilr. Kyffin came 
forward in a kind and courteous manner 
to conduct her to a seat, before taking 
which, however, she hurried up to her 
godfather, who kissed her affectionately. 

“You must not be cast down, my chilcl,” 
he said ; “ Harry’s guardian and I will 
do all that w-e can for the lad.” 

JIabel felt her spirits somewhat raised 
on hearing this. Still she saw that Mr. 
Kyffin's countenance was very grave, as 
if his hopes of success were but small. 

As, however, she described having fallen 
in with tlacob Tuttle and another .ship¬ 
mate of Harry’s, his looks brightened 
somewhat. 

“ Yes, I see it,” he answered ; “there is 
hope if we have them as witnesses, but 
we must be quick in our movements.” 

“Oh ! yes, yes,” exclaimed Mabel. “I 
am ready to go down to Windsor at once, 
where I hear the King is. He may 
remember me. I little thought that his 
visit to Stanmore would have been of so 
much consequence.” 

“You will be over-fatiguing yourself, 
young lady,” said Mr. Kyffin, looking 
compassionately at Mabel. “After a 
ride of nearly one hundred miles, you are 
scarcely fit to undertake another jour¬ 
ney.” 

“ Oh, yes, I would mount my horse this 
instant,” answered Mabel. “ I care not 
for food or rest, when Harry’s life hangs 
in the balance.” 




“To relieve your mind we will go at 
once, then, I promise you,” answered ^^r. 


Kyffin. “A co.aeh and four will be in 
readiness within an hour. In the mean¬ 
time you mu.st tiike .some refreshment 
and rest, and we shall be in time to see 
tile King tins very afternoon. After 
replV”^ ““St be guided by his Jlajesty’s 

The road from London to IViiidsor, as 
It was traversed frequently by royalty 
was in those days one of the best in the 
country. 

A carriage was proceeding along it in 
the early part of the afternoon, di-awn by 
tour horses galloping at a furious rate. 
Its passengers were Jlabel, .Mistress Bar¬ 
bara who hacl come to take care of her, 
and -Mr. Kyffin, while outside was Paul 
Gauntlett, who would not lose sight of 
Ins young mistress, and Jacob Tuttle 
with Ins companion, who sat on the box 
and frequently leant forward urging the 
cl rive faster and faster, 
llie more Jacob thought of the peril in 
which Harry was placed, the more 
anxious he became about liim. He had 
already seen many unhappy men run up 
at the yard-arms of their respective 
ships 111 consequence of their active par¬ 
ticipation in the dangerous mutiny lately 
quelled, and he could not help feeling 
that Harry Tryon might be among the 
next victims. Many of them were young 
men, strong, active, intelligent fellows, 
mi.s ed bjr designuig knaves. It is espe- 
cmlly painful to see such men, who, 
though criminal, differ greatly from 
ordinary culprits, suddenly launched 
into eternity. Such has been the fate 
demanded by stern justice of many fine 
seamen, and undoubtedly those execu¬ 
tions Inad struck a wholesome terror into 
the minds of British seamen generally, 
rrom that day forward no mutiny of any 
coiLsequence has ever occurred in the 
British fleet. 

At length the numerous towers of 
tVindsor’s jiroud castle were seen by the 
travellers. Mabel’s heart beat even 
Quicker than before as the carriage 
dashed on. At length they reached the 
foot of the ascent which leads to the 
terrace. On one side were the walls of 
the castle, on the other stretched away 
the greensward, the wide-spreading trees, 
and the long glades of Mindsor forest. 
Along the terrace were scattered nume¬ 
rous groups of persons, some standing on 
either side, others walking slowly up and 
down in conversation, now bowing to 
those they jiassed, now stopping to speak 
a few words to acquaintances. Below, 
the park w.as crowded with persons of 
every degree, all of them in gala costume. 
The eyes of the greater number turned 
frequently up towards the terrace, where 
some object especially attracted their 
attention. ^ Jlistress Barbara and Mabel, 
with Mr. Kyffin, had no difficulty in pass- 
the guards, but their attendants were 
stopped and told that they could not bp 
admitted on the terrace. 

“ Oh, but we want them especially to 
come ; it is a matter of the greatest 
importance,” exclaimed Mabel. “iVe 
want them to see the King.” 

“ What is it ? who do you want to 
see?” said a iiiiddle-agetl gentleman, 
stepping forward from among several 
younger 2>eople by whom he was sur¬ 
rounded. 

“ The King,” answered Mabel, advanc¬ 
ing. “Your JIaje.sty—it is yourself!” 
she added, looking up and discove<-ing 
that she was in the pre.sence of George 
the Third, who, with several of his ow-n 
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family and three or four of his favourite 
courtiers and visitors, had just reached 
tlie end of tlie terrace. 

•‘Ah! surely I have seen your face, 
young lady,” said the King, in his kind, 
gentle way. “ Tell me all aliout it,” 

“ I had the honour of seeing your Ma¬ 
jesty at Stanmoi-e, the house of my uncle, 
(-'olonel Kverard,”answered .Mabel, “when 
your .Maje.sty was last tliere.” 

“ Ah, yes, and I never forget a face,” 
said the King ; “and how is your uncle 1 
—he is an old friend of mine.” 

“ He has been called hence, your Ma¬ 
jesty,” answered Mabel; “ he is dead,” 

“ ;\h ! dear, dear,” said the King ; “ I 
had heard of it: my friends die quickly, 
and there ,are few to rejilaee them ; I 
ought to have remembered. But tell me 
what you require of me—w hat can I do 
for you 1 ” 

>(abel endeavoured to explain in a 
few words, and as clearly as )>nssilde, the 
object of her t isit to the King, He 
listened attentively. 

"A .Siul thing that mutiny, though; but 
are you certain that young man is not 
guilty 1 f.'an you ijrove it ? There’s 
the question,” said the King, ‘‘ People 
want proofs in the.se matters. M’e must 
not Iw goa erned by our feelings.” 

“ Oh, ,ves, your Jlajesty, I know, I am 
sure he is not guilty I ” exclaimed Mabel, 
clasping her hands, and looking up ini- 
jiloringly at the King, “ My liege, you 
have the power of .saving him ; oh I let 
me entreat you to do so. lixert your 
royal prerog.ative, and s.ave the life of one 
who is innocent of the fearful charges 
brought against him.” 

“ 1 should like to do so. young lady, 
indeed I should,” said the iCing, kindly, 
“ but I want proofs. Those are wh.at the 
lawyers reiiuire. What proofs can you 
bring forward i ” 

“ licre, your Majesty,are two men who 
were on lioard the shi]) in which Mr. 
Tryon serverl, and they are able to bear 
evidence th.at he was compelled by the 
ringlearler to perform the, acts for which 
he has lieen condemned.” 

“Ah! let them come forward, and I 
will he.ar what they have to say. Are 
tho.se the men outside who came with 
you 1 bet them be admitted !” 

tjn this .lacob and Jack Veal were 
allowed iiisbmtly to go on the terrace, 
Paul (lauiitlett slipping in with them. 
The King beckoneil them forward. 
Dolling their hats, they .stood in a row 
before his Majesty, Paul a little behind 
the others ready to make a military 
salute, while .lacoli and .lack kept haul¬ 
ing away at one of the love locks with 
which their forehe.ads were bedecked. 


“ Let me hear all about it. M’hat have 
vou got to .say, my man 1 ” asked the 
Iving, looking at .Jacob. 

'• I’lease your Maje.sty, he no more 
wanted to mutiny against your Majesty 
than the balie unborn,” began Jacob. 
“ Please your Majesty, there’s not a more 
loyal subject of your Majesty’s in Eng¬ 
land, not except old Ihke, whom your 
Maje.sty recollects at Lyiuicrton, and 
who used to get drunk regularly on your 
itajesty’s birthday drinking your Ma¬ 
jesty's health.” 

“ What, do you know old Pike 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed the King, laughing ; “ I hope he 
is well.” 

“ Oh I bless you, your Majesty, he was 
well and as merry us a cricket when I 
was last at home. 1 have been foreign 
since then, and have not seen him or my 
old mother for m.any a day.” 

“ Ah, well, I wi.sh all my subjects were 
as loyal as old Pike,” observed the King, 
turning round and narnating the anec¬ 
dote of the prostration performed by the 
old mace-Viearcr before him. “And now 
about this young man, you say he is 
innocent, but how can you prove it ?” 

“ Why, 3 0 ur Majesty, I can swear my 
Bible oath that 1 saw Kichard Parker 
clap a pistol to his head and tell him if 
ho did not obey orders he would blow his 
brains out. ISow, j'our Majesty, do you 
see, he thought to himself, ‘If mj' brains 
are blown out, I can never serve the 
King again, .and if I merel.v write as I am 
made to do there can be no great harm in 
that, and the time will come when I may 
be able to serve mj* good King as before.’ 
Now, your Majesty’, I .ask if a man were 
to treat you like that, whether you would 
not think it was wiser to obey him than 
to kick up a row about if?” 

“As to that, it would depend very 
much upon what the man wanted me to 
do,” answered the King. “ However, it is 
clear your young friend acted on compul¬ 
sion, if your oath is of any value • and 
what does your shipmate there s,ay i” 

“ Plea-se your Jlajesty, I can swear the 
same thing,” answered Jack Veal, “ and 
what is more, we can bring several other 
men to prove that what we say is the 
truth.” 

“And what do you s.ay, my tall friend 1” 
said the King, looking up at Paul. 

“Pleiuse your M.ajesty, I have known 
the lad from his boyhood. He is true 
.and loyal to the backlione,” .answered 
Paul, making a salute. “His grand¬ 
father, General Tryon, served your Ma¬ 
jesty, and perhaps your Majesty remem¬ 
bers the ride he took with you through 
the forest after your Majesty’s visit to 
Etanmorc'. ’ 


“ Ah ' yes, yes, let me see. I remcnilier 
the youth well,” said the King. “ A well- 
mannered intelligent lad. It would he a. 
great jiity to have him hung, of course it 
would,” he remarked, turning round to 
the Queen .and Princesses who were 
standing with him. “ But, my dear young 
lady, I cannot act in this matter without 
the advice of my ministers. Vou must 
go and see Mr. Pitt, and learn w hat he 
has to say. If he consents, I will pardon 
tl'.e lad with all iny heart.” 

“ Most deeply do I thank your Majesty 
for those kind words,” answered Maliel; 
“ hut time is precious. Any instant be 
may lie led out to execution, and some 
time would pass before we could apply 
to the minister.” 

“Oh, that gentleman will help you,’ 
answered the King, turning to Mr. Kyliin, 
“ he looks like a lawyer, a clever man, I 
am sure. You will help the young lady, 
will you not ?” said the King. ” 

“ Armed with a line signed by your 
Majesty I certainly could do .so,” an¬ 
swered !Mr. Kyfhn, bowing. “We will 
hasten back to town and see Mr. Pltt.and 
in the meantime, provided with the order 
to stay the execution, we will iiroceed to 
the ship where the prisoner is contined.” 

“ Come along, then,” said the King, 
with a kind encouraging glance at 
“You shall have the pajier ; I hoiie it is 
not unconstitutional. What is the lad's 
name ? ” 

“ Harry Tryon,” an.swered Mabel. 

“ Please your Majes^, that is his real 
name,” put in Jacob 'Tuttle, hearing the 
answer ; “but the name he is to be liung 
by is Andrew Brown; and please your 
Majesty, if you only give the order to 
stop Harry Tryon being hung, poor 
Andrew Brown may be hung up notwitli- 
sLanding.” 

“ 1 see, I see,” said tlie King. “ Well, 
then, as you are in a hurry, my dear 
young lady, we will draw out the paper.” 

On this the King, with several mem- 
liers of the royal family, attended by 
Mabel and Mr. Kyffin, entererl the castle 
by the side door. Tlie King walked 
rapidly on through several passages till 
lie entered his private ixxmi. Silting 
down at the desk he began to write, the 
rest of the party standing at a respectful 
distance round iiira. 

“'There, niv dear young body, this, I 
believe, will have its effect,” lie obsened, 
as he finished the papers and liaiidid 
them to Mabel. “ You will not lose tliein, 
eh ? 'The one you can send on Vioard the 
ship, and the other to the minister, He 
will attend to my request, I liope. Now 
speed ye well, and God bless you. ” 

{To Oe 


HALF-HOUKS WITH HARD WORKERS. 

III.—coNni cTor.s and dkivkks. 


T iihijl lK*t\vof‘nand pi;.diteon 
liuiHiro'l fmiiiiltusf'H runniii;,! daily in 
Lomltju. of Axliit'lj rlni lyondoii (Jenenil Omni¬ 
bus ('oiitpanN ov\ II ov»*r ix thousanil. 

Tlie iiiajority (»f the-c oimiilnise-i l»e'_dn 
plying' iM'tvvfvn «*ven /ind fi”bt o'clock in 
ihe iiHHiiini:. nnd tlo not rptuni to tlie ynnl 
until mitini’-iit, .'ind in 801110 instances even 
Ititer than that. 

'Pho hours Nan* on (lilfercnt lines, \vhich 
JWcoiintH for the fact that while some of tlio 
liien enudoyetl yrumhle billerly at the hard 


work, other? say tlmt they have not any¬ 
thing; To complain of. 

Hut it must Ik* acknowlod'.'cd lliat, even 
UTi'ler the most favourable circuinstnnce.s, 
havinj; to staml on a monkey-lKiard for four¬ 
teen nr sixteen Imurs a day. ej|M)s<Mi to tlie 
execKsIve heat of tlie sun in the suinnier, niid 
to rain, wiml, foj;. and fntst in llu* M’inter, 
can scarcely be coiisidereil either easy or 
a^reeahle t*iii|»h»yinenr. 

(’onducttirs receive four .shillings and four 
and si.xpt'iu'e a day ; tliey are jiaid by the 


day, and slioubl a man refiuiro a holiilay for 
any |MUtirnlar ]»urj>ose lie lias to |ia> the 
man who fakes ills place. 

If it could lie calculated, it would be di?- 
coveivcl that the amount of exercise yon** 
throuyli by a c<induct«*r diiriny the day i? 
enormous, ff«r as a rule bo lio-s to yet dowTi 
from bis ]>ercli ami reascend for two out 
every three passeiiyers he carrii*s. 

Dn Hist commencing the work, the 
on the muscles of the calf is ymierulU »“ '■ 
felt, and some jiicn have found tliai it 
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impo8sil»le for them to oontiime the em¬ 
ployment owing to tlieir legs swelling, 
otc. 

In theon’ omnibus men are supposed to 
have certain times for their meals and also 
rests l)etween the journeys. Tlicir times 
vary on llie ditTerent lines, but they may be 
mt down as a quarter of an lioiir for hreak- 
ast and tea, and half an hour for dinner, 
and live minutes l>etween journeys. 

Ihit these times are only allowed when the 
oninilmses arrive at the termini at the 
exact minute for which they are ])Ookefl, and 
as no allowances are made for blocks in the 
t ily, 8top])ages caused by argumentative 
])}U'<sengers, or the fall of a hoi'se on slipjfery 
as]>lialt, it not unfrequently happens that 
the quarter of an lioiir is cut down to five 
iiiinute.s, and tliat a ’bus is timed to start 
again immediately it comes in. 

Omnihus servants are punished for trivial 
ofleiices hy “having a Iioliday given them,” 
that is to say, they are s\isj)ended from work 
for so many days, during which time of 
course tlieir wages arc 8toju>ed. 

Drivers receive six shillings a day, an<l 
■with the exception of l>eing exposed to the 
elements for so many hours a day, they liave 
not much to gnimhle at. Out of thi.s salary 
they have to pav what are termed “yard 
exjmnses,” whieli really are a species of 
black.mail. 

Tims the horsekee]>er expects something 
ever\' <lay, and the man who waslies the Mnis 
must also have liis “ tin,” althougli thev are ' 
l)oth paid servants of tbe company. the 
driver declines to submit to tliis iniquitous 
system he is sure to suffer for it in one form I 
or anotlier. Hia 'bus will not be ready for ! 
him or his horsea will be wrong, and llien if 
lie did not start to time he would get a “ holi- i 
day.” Unfortunately there is a dark si»le to 
this employment, wliich is known, and, we 
ho{>e, tleplored, by the company. 

Owing to the system by which the con¬ 


ductor receives all the fares and merely 
accounts for them by putting down a certain 
nnmlier of passengers on the wayhill, he is 
tempted to rob his employers, and it is 
a sad fact that a great number of the men 
; do so. 

' The company expect a certain average 
amount to be brought in by every conductor, 
which amount is from .-£2 10s. or £‘2 los. per 
day. If this is produced, well and goini ; if 
not, a detective is put on to watcli the ’bus, 
and any shortcoming are re]>nrtod and 
promptly punished by in.stant dismal. 

A conductor acknowledged the fact to us 
not long a^o, and explained it on the follow ¬ 
ing "rounds. 

“ you see, sir,” he said, “ nearly all do it. 
We’re almost bound to, orwe should not stop 
hmg in the company’s service.” 

“How is that?” we asked, not a little 
astonished, 

“Why, sir, ■\ve’re in the hands of the 
drivers,” he replied. “ The drivers know we 
ilo help ourselves, or that we can do it, and 
they expect their share, which must l>e a 
dollar [an English dollar is five shillings] at 
least. If we don’t give it to them llioy pay 
ns out hy driving fa.st, not seeing anyboily 
that luiilH them, and not stopning when we 
ring the l^ell. If we complain tney’veahvays 
got a good excuse—it’s a young horse that | 
' pulled’ so hard, or an old one that was un¬ 
steady on her feet, or a hig van in the way, 
or a policeman, or something; and of course 
if they won’t help us we can’t get the |»as- 
sengers, and so our money is short, and in a 
week or so we get the ‘ sack.’ ” 

This is a terriide state of affairs, and the 
sooner it is altered the better. In tbe in- 
teresta of riglit tlie dishonest slioiild be sternly 
dealt willi, and there are many ways in 
which iieculation might l>e made almost im¬ 
possible, R.S it is on some of the tramway lines, 
ny means of bell-punches, etc. 

Tramway conductors are somewhat better 


I paid than the omnibus men. Commencing at 
' four shillingH and 8ix]>ence a day, they can 
rise by long service and gooil conduct to six 
shillings ; but, on llie other band, they have 
not so much chance or opi>ortunity of increas¬ 
ing their salaries. 

Those who are dishonestly inclined will 
make a few pence occasionally hy the use of 
old tickets, and by cliinking a penny against 
tlie bell-puncli instead of using tlie instru¬ 
ment properly, while not long ago a man was 
foniul using a private punch of hb own, 
which resemblea the comjiany’s in every 
repi>ect, but of course did not register iho 
numlier of tickets clipj)ed. 

The remier may not Ikj aware that all those 
little pieces that are punched out of tramcar 
tickets are saved and counted, and have to 
correspond with the number of times the 
pun<'h-l)en has sounded. 

Sometimes tlierc is a difference, and the 
conductor always has to make it gooil. Wo 
are bapp.v to state, however, that the system 
of organised robl^ery which is so unfortu¬ 
nately prevalent among the omnihus servants 
is unHcnown among the tramcar employes, 
and is the exception instead of the rule. 

The tramcars niii longer hours than tlie 
omnilaises, there being tew that do not run 
from sixteen to seventeen hours every dav, 
while for trivial and often unavoidable 
breaches of the regulations tlie men are lined, 
and if they object thej’ can go. There i.s 
always a erowif of men with their licenoea 
waitmg down at the yards on the chances of 
a coniluctor or driver lieing ill or late, wlien 
one of them would obtain the job. 

It 13 only right to mention, however, that 
the tramway servants usually obtain a rest of 
alioiit an hour in the middle of the day, during 
which they can have their dinner; but, on 
the other liand, they are frequently ohlige<l 
to iiave tlieir tea as w ell as they can w liite on 
the tram. 

{To &# continued). 


THE TALE OF A EED COAT. 


A nthoT 


T wo years had elapsed since that sum¬ 
mer holidays at Ilocksea. The time 
had come for Harry to go to school, and 
Jlr. Dawson had been casting about 
where to send him. Considering the 
number of preparatory schools there are 
in England, how they seem to crop up 
•at every corner of the street, the chances 
must otten be a tliousand to one against 
a boy’s going to any particular school. 
Mr. Dawson had communicated with 
tliree or four, and had finally selectetl 
Highfield House os the establishment to 
whose fostering care he would consign 
Harry. I hope you wilt agree with me 
that he could not have made a better 
choice. 

So the day came for Harry to make his 
first important .step in life. It was the 
17 th of September. His father took him 
from Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, where 
they had been spending six weeks. It 
was a sad dav. Harry had never been 
from home, tlis mother and Bell and 
Tod walked with him down Union Street 
to the, pier. Bell bought him a musical 
toy in the arcade, and Tod some pears at 
a fruit-shop, but his mother’s face made 
Harry feel very miserable, and the move¬ 
ment of the steamer during the passage 
did not contribute to his comfort. They 
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went on by train from Southampton, 
arriving at Highfield about five o’clock. 

“ Well, my dear boy,” said Mr. Dawson, 
as tlie cab d.rov'e in at the gates with that 
peculiarly nervous grating of grave! 
which always seems to accompany an 
arrival at a house one is reluctant to 
visit—“ well, Harry, be a brave man ; we 
all have to go through it. Fear God, my 
boy ; that’s the motto ! Remember your 
mother and your prayers, and work hard. 
That’s the way to get on. God bless 
you ! ” 

Mr. Dawson was a shrewd man of busi¬ 
ness, and thoughtful about many im¬ 
portant matters, and he would as soon 
have sent Harry to play marbles in a 
lion’s den as send him to school without 
those weapons which are most needful. 
And this was merely a parting reminder. 
Mr. Dawson was a man of few words ; it 
was not the qu.antity, but the quality. 
For the last year or so he had gone his 
own way to work in giving Harry an 
armour of defence. Whenever he was at 
home he would say as a m.atter of course 
at dinner, “ Harry, remember, tlie fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom. You'll 
need that when you go to school.” At 
the time Harry only had a vague notion 
of what it meant. But lie found out 


I,” etc. 


afterwards, and he told me the other day, 
when thinking he should soon have to 
send his own boy to school, that those 
words, repe.ated so often, had made an 
impression upon his mind which he h:ui 
never lost; and of all the gootl things 
his father had ever given him, he thanked 
him most for those words of advice across 
the dinner-table. 

The cab drew up at the door of High¬ 
field House. Harry and his father were 
shown into the drawing-room, and re¬ 
ceived by the head-master and his sister. 

Two years had made a gre.at difference 
in the appearance of the Doctor. During 
that summer holidays at Rocksea he wore 
upon his face only grey whiskers. Sinco 
then he had renounced all use of a razor, 
and had now added a stately grey heard 
and moustache ; so that Harry did not 
recognise him, and had no idea that hii 
was being delivered over to the care of 
“the old gentleman in the straw Imt,’’ 
whose life (for all he knew) liivd tieen 
sacrificed in the assault of a sand-castle. 
Neither did Dr. Porchester recognise his 
new pupil. He had never heiird the 
boy’s name at Rocksea, and two years 
had made a consideiable cliange in 
Harry’s looks. 

Mr. Dawson did not stay loi'-g, and 
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Harry spent the evening in the drawing mitted with the smiling approbation of remember it, but some of tiie senior boys 
room with Miss Porchester and three or the owner. A toothsome morsel of cake might.” 

four other new boys. They all went down was hinted at, and Harry cheerfully The coat was immediately taken off 

to prayers in the dining-hall, and made doled it out, and the inspection of his and handed to the Doctor, who held it 

their first appearance in public, and property proceeded. out by the arms, and scrutinised it first 

afterwards went up to the bedroom About tois time on the first morning in front and then behind, while the boys 

which was always set'apart for the new of term, it generally struck Dr. Por- looked on with deep interest, 

boys. Chester that he might as well stroll round “ Very extraordinary,” quotli the Doc- 

The next morning after breakfast Dr. and see how' the new boys were getting tor. “ Remarkably similar ; a most 

Porchester examined them to ascertain on. He saw the schoolroom comimra- striking resemblance. Stop ! If I n- 

the extent of their knowledge and decide tively empty as he passed into the stone member right my name was on a piece 
their classes. He then took them down hall, but through the window he caught of tape sewn into one of the jKK-kets— 
to the schoolroom, showed them what j sight of a phenomenon calculated to the left tail-pocket, I think. Let me 
desks they were to have, where their j arouse his astonishment and demand in- see.” 

play-boxes would be kept, and so forth. ! vestigation. A figure was seen running The coat was spread on the torrao- 
And at nine o’clock they were all at j full speed down the playground, clad in wall, and Dr. Porenester, bending down, 
work. a strange fantastic garb. It was being proceeded to turn out the left pocket. 

Harry got on perhaps better than new ■ pursued by a herd of small boj's, shouting And there, sure enough, was the tai>e, 
boys generally do. He felt nervous and ' at the top of their voices, “Gone away ! be.aring the renowned name ./oAn I’ur- 
pale and shy. It was all so strange. But Tally-ho ! ” The figure was making for c/iester in letters faded by age but clearly 
there was very little of that objectionable , the field, and harl well-nigh disappeared discernible ! 

swagger among the bigger boys, so often I before the Doctor recovered sulficiently “ Well, boys, this is indeed a very re¬ 
observable in schools. The fortune ' from his surprise to formulate a plan of markable coincidence. It is my long- 

inherited by Dr. Porchester at his father’s , action. Io.st coat, come back in the most extri- 

death matie him independent, and he ! He adopted a parallel route towards ordinary way. It must have an eventful 
carried on his school not with a view to ] the field, tnrough the dining-hall into the history, which it will he interesting to 

making money, hut from the love of ! garden, across the lawn on to the terrace, investigate. Who brought the c-oat, 

teaching and an active life. 1 There mounting guard he surveyed “ the Dew 1 

He never would keep a boy unless he glad throng that went laughing along, “ Please, sir, one of the new chaps. I 
showed a good spirit, an anxiety to ' and had all gone a-hunting to-day.” don’t know his name, sir.” 
behave himself and profit by education ; i With the assistance of his double eye- “Very good: just come with me and 
unless he showed himself sulficiently in ghiss he had little dilficulty in discover- let us find the boy, that I may ask him a 
earnest about work to rise in the school j mg a boy called Dew to be the centre of few questions in private.” 
according to his age. He had little ! attraction. He was clad in a scarlet coat. The procession started, headed by the 
mercy on lazy, hulking, idle bullies, evidently too large for him, bedecked (so Doctor carrying the red coat over his 
always floundering in the mud, who think far as the Doctor could make out) with arm. Into the schoolroom they maTvhed. 
it a fine thing to talk in a coarse, gruff black and green facings, singularly like where most of the hoys were now a.ssem- 
voice, and swagger in their strength over ' the article lost two years ago. The bled, new and old. Dew singled out 
the refined little gentlemen of the com- , Doctor was struck by the resemblance, Dawson and brought him up blushing to 
munity. ' and a smile pas.sed over his countenance the Doctor. 

So the big boys were generally high up to see how keenly the boys were enjoying “ Well, my bov, did you bring this coat 
in the school, and came immediately | the sport. But the smile soon dissolved bock to school 

under the Doctor’s influence, and imbibed into a sterner expression, as duty de- “ Yes, sir,” in a voice scarcely audible, 

from it a healthy tone, which did not manded an explanation of the unusual “Ah, it's a very handsome coat. Come 

countenance vulgar bullying. I performance. with me and let us have a little chin 

After lessons were over, Harry with I “ Dew ! come here \ moment.” about it. Browie, ask the master on 

other boys noi’i generis, remained in the Dew, nothing abashed, came galloping duty to ring the bell at a quarter to one. 
schoolroom to await the development of up, restraining his steps in more sober Diiuier at one o’clock as usual. Make 
events. A bright-eyed youngster came ' p.ace as he neared the terrace. yourselves very tidy, t>oys ; h.ands well 

up and asked him his name, and if he had “Where did you get that gorgeous washed, hair well brushed, as you did in 
hi'ouglit a cake, and ofl’ered to help him garment. Dew 1’’ the holidays. Come along, my little 

unpack his play-box. Harry accepted j “It’s one of the new boys’, sir. He j fellow. Let me see, Dawson is your 
the oiler, being anxious to get out his said I might try it on, sir. 1 hope you’re name, isn’t it 1 ” 
desk, for he had promised to write home not angry with me, sir i” “ Ye.s, sir.” 

at once. So he followed liis friend to the “ Not at all, my dear boy, so long as So Harry’s first private interview with 

box-room, where some other boys were there was no unlawful pressure brought the Doctor was on his first dav at school, 
cng.aged in a like occupation. 'I'lie liox to l>ear upon the new boy. But wli.at j Some boys might have thought it cause 
was unlocked and opened. It had been i could have induced his parents to pro- for serious alarm. Harry, you sec, was 
carefully packed by the old nurse. ' vide him with such raiment ? Is it in- fre.sh to all school traditions. He eii 
large brown-paper parcel was at the top, ' tended to be worn as a dressing-gown? joyed the ordeal. He learnt in five 
exactly tilling the interior, and sen ing ' or as <a great-co.at? or jiossibly on Sun- | minutes that his master was likely to 
to keep secure, the lower strata of con- [ day? Take it off. Dew, and let me ex- take a fatherly interest in liiin, and 
tents. This was removed. The desk was amine it a little more closely. It looks ; Harry’s heart opened out as a flower 
taken out. An apple all round was I so remarkably like a coat I lost some under the influence of sunshine, 
politely suggested, and the proposal ad- | years ago. I don’t think any of you | (To be coniinued.) 


EOTOD THE ISLE OF MAN. 

[A HOLID.VY SKETCH ] 

rpHE Spanish ,\nna(la did many things ' youngster could sec, t>ut liefore it caught a j “Do they, really? Veil, thc_ slAiolcrs 
X (or u-s. Look at Man, for mstauce, i mouse, it was worth two|teitce; and after seem to have very hue steamers going there, 

Ivliere they landed (lie tailless eats.” | that it sold for fonrpenee, providing that it if the one on that show card is anything like 

“Oh. I know a better story than thaL Tliey was a good mon.ser, perfect in the sen.ses of the real tliiug.” 

are indigenous like the Rocket, Sisj/iiil/rium j hearing and seeing and with biisincs.slike ' “ Veil, look here, I have an idea. Tlie 

nionrnsc, the only indigenous plant.” claws. U it was not all these tilings it w,a.s ' jiroiier stuily of tnankind is Man, aceiinliDg 

“ But the people say they escajied from only worth threepence, and the seller had to ^ to the infallihle Pope : and as we shall hare 

the shipwrecked galleon.” | refund the penny. If any- one stole the cat done with these laKes on Saturtlay, let us ls> 

“The isiople may, hut the Irooks do not. th.at gitardeii the prince's granary, ho had to on to Barrow and liave a week in the 

In the tenth eentary the .Manx eats had no ' forfeit a milk erve. its fleece and lamti, or as J dominion.” 

tails, and the kittens rrere worth a jienny t mmdi wheat piled upas would hide the eat in I “ M'hy, certainly. And we will walk 
c.ach Iwforc they could see. After the the middle or it! So say the statutes. ” [ round it! " 
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“ We will/’ 

“ Am) we'll sail round it.” 

“ We will.” 

And so we did. We were off early from 
Keswick on the followinj; Monday inoruLii", 
and for the price of one ^juinea obtained two 
return tickets from Barrow-in-Kurness to 
Douj^las—a sea-passajie of fifty miles, which 
la>ted a little over three hours. 

As we neared tlici-slaud, which i.s the same 
di.stance from En<,dand os it is from Scotland 
and Ireland, a sea fog came on- This was 
quite the proper thing. The island trikes its 
name, so runs tlie legend, from a certain 
Maimananl)egmacylhein ~ or tliereabouts— 
wlio was a nuxst wonderful wizard. 

This wizard with the long name had 
settled on tlie island and detied all liis foes 
by liis mastery over the secrets of nature. 
Each time an invailer liove in sight the 
mountains would rock from their foundations, 
the .sea would boil, while volcanic fires 
sprang up fnnn tlie angry waves, and sul- 
ptmrous vanours and fumes would rise so as 
to gradually enclose tlie haunt of tlie 
magician in an inipenetrahle nng. In our 
case our captain fearetl no wizard, hut kept 
on at half speed through the white ghost tif 
old Mannan.a etc., an<l when smblenly tlie 
fog whilleil away, there was Dongbus close in 
front, wirli its villas and ferra(‘e.s rising one 
over the other from its strikingly beautiful 
bav. 

\Ve “ did” Douglas. Let tliat suflice. It 
was worth doing. And on the Tuesday 
nmrningofl'we tramped for Ramsey,sonietiiing 
like thirty miles away “by the coast,” we 
were told. Our day’s work Avas not (piite so 
stiff as tliat, but it was not very far from it. 

To r)ougla.s come two streams, tlie Dim and 
the (lias, whose combination, so tlie hdks 
say, gives the Dhugla.s in the toum’s name. 
Tills may Ikj so, but it is permissible to ihmbt 
if tile town’s name has not lieeii sjilit ami 
given a syllable to each stream. Tliere is an 
old Scottish legend that when Douglas first 
apiK)ared in battle ho was addre.ssed by tlie 
CJalwegians as Sholto Dhu Glas, “tliat dark 
grey man ; ” and the Dhu and the (ilas in 
these two Manx rivers i.s ratlier too obvious 
a i>it of philology on the same lines to be 
tme. 

However, we mnst not stop playing on 
words. We were soon out of the town )><>und 
for the Little Head, and Avatcliin^ the wild 
fowl on its vertical cliffs, and looking aAvay 
to the ('aml>erlaiid coast, then a .streak of 
jurple ill the morning gi'ey. Growdall 
Kjaeli l(M)ked .so tomnling that Ave could not 
resist sto|>ping for a bathe, and then censur¬ 
ing each other for suggesting siicii <a tiling so 
early in the <lay, Ave set forfli up tlie hill to 
a strange old clairch named St. Lonan, after 
a nephcAv of St. Patrick, avIio is the patron 
Kiiint <if Man as he is of Ireland. From 
^lan he is also said to Iiaa’c l)anished tlie 
rei>tiles, but he did not do Iiis work very 
tlioroughly, as he left lieliiud a selection of 
frogs and lizards to make up for the moles 
he could not find. Perhaps they Averc young 
Louan's ])cts ; the lizard was pretty enough 
for a pet, a.s Avecan l>ear Avitness from ]K>rsonal 
oliscrvarion. In the {‘hiirchyard wo dis- 
covere<l a fine old Avhecl cros.s duly carAed 
Axiththe characteristic “knots” seemingly 
copied from a seainauship book of the palmy 
d.ays of coracle navigation. 

We then found our Avaydoxvn intoGarAvick 
Ikiy, where tlie tishing*nets Avere out to dry 
in one of tlie loveliest nooks it Avas our for¬ 
tune to look u|Km. Two miles f.arther on Ave 
trtiiiiisMl into Laxey, and Avhile our breakfast 
—tile second !—wa.s l»cing got tcady avc went 
oir iiji tlie glen for a tiecp at the big wheel at j 
tl:e mines. This wheel is tAventy-i’our yards i 
in diameter—two vards longer (liaii a cricket i 
piti'h—six feet Avjde. ami has ]]S buckets, 
giving a nower of ‘2(K) liorscs, employed in 
keeping the mines free from Avater. The 
mines, Ieii«l. blende, ami copper, AX'ere in full 
swing, and we felt quite ]»roinl of ourselves 
at having seen the biggest Avheel in creation 
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fell ajipropriately enough from a head in Glen 
Drink ! 

Up tlie hill to the north Ave made a call at 
“ King UrryVgrave.” A great man Avas King 
Orry—the founder of the Norse dynasty in 
these parts. Some time ago liis grave, Avliicli 
is a Avonderful heap of stones, Avas broken 
into, and his horseshoe an<i a few teeth Avere 
found --80 Ave Avere told, lint thatAvas all Ave 
could learn here. Later on we heard a good 
deal of the great chief, ami we Avill record it 
in due course if Avortli Avliile. The fact is avo 
were soon down in Dhoon Glen Avalching the 
watertalls, and so entranced with their charms 
tliat Ave forgot all alxmt kings and graves, 
and seemed to have Iloated into anotlier 
Avorld as AX'e gazed at tlie leaping, sparkling 
Avaters. 

After a long, luxurious rest we liegan the 
ascent of the Dhoon Hill, and, gradually 
giving Snaefell the go-hy, Avorked doAvn to 
Fort Comah. Snaefell is the highest moun. 
tain in the Island, a couple of thousand feet 
high, and (lie prominent object in all tlie 
vieAA’s of Man. At (_'ornah avo found a lime¬ 
kiln Avliich jiuzzled us inucli, as there is no 
trace of limestone hereabouts. IIoAvever, it 
ap])earod that the limestone Avas bronglil bv 
Ixiat from Castleton an<l here burnt with 
pe.at from the mountains and coal from Ram- 
soy » 

Another spell took us to Mooar, Avliencc 
AA'o had a stiMi.sh climb to the summit of 
Maugliold Head. Beyond us to the north 
liio country wa.s an open Hat, liehind us Avere 
all the hills and valley.s we liad crossed, and 
! tlie long lino of clitl's, A\liile aAvay to the 
north-east and east Avere the shores of Scot¬ 
land and Eiiglaml and Walc.s, or at lea.st the 
banks of clouds that did duty for them. The 
view Avas magniticent, and all tlie more en- 
joyahle as our liard work Avas over and Ave 
could leisurely stroll doAvri hill the three or 
four miles into Hanisey. (Bi tlie dill’ we 
dip]>ed into tlic guide-book in search of Maug- 
hold and «lisc»»veied that lie Avas our old 
friend St. Macliufus, the early Irisli Moon¬ 
lighter convcrteil by St. Patrick, Avho, de- 
.sirous of emigrating from an ungrateful 
country, took his seat in a coracle anti drifted 
out to soa. Thanks to the wind and tide, lie 
came ashore at this cliff, a A'cry strange place 
to reach, consitlering Avhence he liad started. 
Here he settled and led a severe religious 
life, so tliat the fame of liU sanctity spread 
amazingly. A “ city ” even s]irang up around 
his cell, but of that Ave could Hnd no trace. 
It Avas to him that St. Bridget came to 
receive the veil, and, according to some, he, 
ami not St. German, Avas tlie first hishoji of 
the island, and divuled it into parishes. He 
iUe<l in r>r)3, and Avas biirieil in the church close 
by, Avhioii wo duly visited, tliough avo saw 
not hi.'i shrine. And then avo strolled into 
Raiu.sey. 

This AA-a.s our hardest day’s work. On the 
M'edne.sday Ave Avent nortli to tlie Point of 
Ayre—chiefly for the sake of saving we had 
lieen there—and then Ave imuie our Avay 
round the Avestern coast |»ast Blue Head and 
Jurby' Point to Kirkmichael, four-and- 
twenty miles in all, but much more level 
than the very varied course of the previous 
dav. 

In the evening Ave visited the largo church 
Avith it.s strange runic cro.sses telling of the 
old Nor.«e fH-ciijiation. The next morning, 
after a goml 1 cm)K at Peel along the coast, avo 
struck inland fora mile or so over the hills, 
so as to sec Glen Helen and the Hhenas Fall, 
Avhich we h.ad lK*en cautioned not to miss. 
BarniAA'garroo, Balla-skyr, ami Tuttle London ' 
Averc the stages we chose, and inmdi tlid avo 
enjoy our Avalk down liio lieaulifnl glen by 
the bank of llie Neb until we left it at Baliig 
for ilio rynwald Hill. 

'I'lii'* is one f>f tlie most interesting s]>ots 
in the Britisli Isiamls, for hereon Old .Mid¬ 
summer flay in eA’ery year is held the open- 
air Parliament of iho Isle of Man, the direct 
descendant of the (hig and witan of our 
forcfatliers. Man is governed by a Lieu¬ 


tenant-Governor appointeil by the UniAvn; Ir. 
a Uonncil, consisting of the Bishop, tliv 
Attorney-General, tAvo Deemsters, the ClnL 
of the Rolls, the Water Bailin’, the .\rrlj 
deacon, and the Vicar-< ieneral; and by 
House of Key.s. This House of Keys derit«> 
it-s name from the Manx “ Keesii," a tat. 
and Avas instituted by King Orry; it 
of twenty-four members, representin” iLv 
six “sheadings,” or comitie.s, ami the Uh: 
towns, Castletown, l)ongla.s, Ramsey, au-l 
Peel. On the Mid.sunimer Day, the .5th oi 
.Inly, these estates of the dominion of Mas 
all meet in 8t. .John’s Cliurch, and aher 
prayers thence walk in proce-^.sion, the 
Avorlhiest lust, to the TyuAvald Hill. Tiierr 
the Governor takes his seat “in n mvil I 
chair,” faein" to the east, with the l»idi'iT> I 
near him and the rest in due onler. Tit* ] 
I court is then “fenced” by the Coroner « ^ 

I (rionfaha, avIio an.sAA'ci*s to the Ensili'lt | 
Slioriir Wlicn (be court is fenced th< 
t'oroner giA'es in his Avand of ort’icc, and Li* 
successor for the year i.s apjminted, and ih'-n ' 
(lie business proper liegins. It is “thetin^ 
Availed ” that is tlie fenced parliament, auii 
the hill is St. John’s Hill, from the old saint * 
day, the Feast of the Baptist h.aving Uvu 
aj>|)oin(ed for the mystic day on Avlikh 
many of the ceremonies of the north bul 
liecn from time immemorial held. The 
of the TyiiAvald Ls said to have Icen 0 ‘I 
lected from cacli of tlie se\'entcen jsiriJ;*' 
in the island, just as the Norseman useil i«> 
carry about Avith him the sxvord .sqnare of 
Ids native earth from his old house at home. 
Tlie mound has four terraces, each a xar-i 
high, covered Avitli Avell-kept turf, and liAvui: 
a flight of steps facing llie chai)ol. .konie* 
time.s the meeting of the ting was not ».« 
peaceable as it might have >H*cn, nnd thrr? 
are stories of many a bitter light, and nianv 
a find of Aveaixms and skeletons in llw 
neighlKUiring fiebls. 

From the Tynwald Hill we Avent to }V*I. 
and, making our way to St. Pat rick’n M-*. 
called in at the castle and listened to the 
story of “The .sjiectre hound of Man,” iIk 
M otidey Dlioo, or black s]>aiiiel, that nsc'l 
come into the guanl-rooin and sit Jiefon.'ihe 
fire in the presence of the soldiers, vlio 
“ being so much acciistoined to the si;:ht “f 
it, lost great jiartof the terror they Avereseio^i 
with at its first appearance; they still, lio*- 
ever, retained a certain aAX'e, as lielievini: it 
Avas an evil sjnrit Avhich only Axaiteil peniii^ 
sion to do them hurt, and for that reii-in 
forlH>re swearing and iill profane 
Avhile in its company.” At last one of the 
soldiers followed the Modiley DI»m> tc it? 
lair, and there was a great noi.se, and the 
soldier died after tlirec <lay.s’ a^onyand the 
dog vanisiKHl. Man i.s a rare platx* for 
stories ; there seems to bo one for ever> 
and glen in it. 

In Peel Uathedral Avas the prison of that I 
liigh-liorn black artist Eleanor, the wife/f j 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, who. with 
Ro'^er Ikiiinghroke and Margery Jounlcmam. 

“ the Avitcli ot Eye,” moile a Ax-axen inmL'r<^ 
Henry V[., and prickeil it, and wnichvd it 
melt axxmv, “tlierehy can.sing the kin;:ill¬ 
ness ! ” liolingbroke xx-as lieheaxled. thexvitch 
was burnt, ami the ducliess, after pwnj'' 
nading tlie City of London Axitli the cand^* 
of reiK?iitan('e, xvas sent to die in thisdi-unt 
}>rison, xfvliere slie liveil for fourteen year-, 
taking only an hour’s exercise a J-av- Her 
ghf»st still goes uiietairs each niglit Hx* 
clock strikes twelve. At Peel i.s ftl?“ tin' 
>rison of ('aptain Christian, of xxhoin. an'i'-i 
V*el anil the Isle of Man gencmlly. 
much in Sir Waller Scott’s “ Pevcril t»f tl'* 
Peak.” There is an old cliunh on >• 
Patrick’s Isle said to have been built in Bk 
and tliere is a round t<»xvcr, and there b 
bail nearly forgotten it—the “(iiixni 
where tliei'C is not buried the three-Ic.:.'*'* 
giant who tried to kill St. Patrick, and "b'' 
on iR'ing cursed in pro]>er fonn, vAiibls*'' ' 
of the Island over Peel Hill, and sent !<• L 
hi.s legs to lie adopted by Alexander lu 
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tlie Manx device, instead of the more ancient 
shin in full sail. 

hroTii Peel to Port Erin tlie coast scenery 
is mafpiificent. In one place the clitt's rise 
from the sea to fourteen iinmlre<,l feet sheer. 
To the west of tliis point stam.Ls South liar- 
rule, the highest hill on the south half of the 
island, the iwiat clmsen hy the onlnance sur¬ 
veyors for the connecting link l>etween the 
triangirlation of England and Ireland. It is 
a very mucli liaunted lull. On it was an en¬ 
chanted palace that turned its visitors into 
stone ; ami in no connection therewith wsis a 
cave with a liery dragon fond of luiman tiesh. 
SSoine four miles out of Peel we found <juf- 
solves in Glen Meay, of which tliere has }>een 
much talk. It is a wildly beautiful glen, 
but we found so many lovely spots for our¬ 
selves as we walked round tlie coast that we 
did not ])erhaps appreciate the stockjilaces so 
much as we should have done. Tlie next 
glen is tliat of Ke.shen, the liome of the 
Phynnodderee of the Manx fniiT/ tales. In 
these glens we noticed that all the tales re¬ 
ferred to the unseen world, ami all tlie seen 
w’orld was tailless. Not only >vere there no 
(ails on the cats, but there were none on tlie 
dogs, nor the pigs, nor the fowls ! 

From Port Erin we were off earlv next 
morning, and, afterafarewell bK»k at I^radda, 
struck .south for a closer view of the Calf and 
the intervening Kitterland, named after the 
mighty hunter avIio cleared the land of its 
bisons and elks. Eager for more to kill, 
Kitter went to the Calf to chase tlie red 
deer, leaving his cook at home on Barrule to 
prepare tlie iliniier. The Manx men, fearing 
tliat Kitter would sweep every living thing 
oil the land, persuaded Ada, the witch-wife, 
to interfere ; and, \vhile Eaoch the cook slept, 
she threw the fat in the fire and set the house 
atlaine. Up jumped Eaoch and yelled for 
help, and Kitter, though be was ten miles 


off, heard him in the Calf, and, hurrying W’k 
to the rescue, wa.s wrecked and died on 
the island now called after him. 

Round by Spanisli Head, where the ship 
was wrecked from whieli tlie cats are said To 
have come, we came past Stacka Ray, witli 
its chasms ami Sugar-loaf, and along the 
glorious clilTs into Port St. Mary. Thence 
we >vent to Rushen Abliev, an old founda¬ 
tion which did not meet with its dissolution 
till the days of Elizabeth. And tlieiice we 
came cfn to Castletown to Castle Ruslien, 
the finest stronghold in the island, the very 
brother to Elsinore. The walls .seem to be 
tliose on which walked the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father ! King Godred made excellent use of 
the crj'stalline limestone when, in 9.50 or 
therealiouts, he built tills imi>osing and 
romantically suggestive fortress. The keep 
was tlie dwelling-place of the kings of Man, 
who here lived in comfort liehind tlieir 
twelve-feet walls ; now part of the ca-stle is 
the ])rison for tlie island. Other prisoners 
there are lower down, “ tlie spell-lxiuml 
giants of Castle Rushen,” one of whom 
after asking for nows ofiered Iiis hand to 
shake ami was given a jdoughshare, which 
he squeezed up much as ir it had been putty, 
saying as he uid so, “ There are yet men in 
the Isle of Man.” 

Re.sides the Giants there Is the Rlack 
Lady who haunts tlie castle ; and there are 
other lianiitcrs whom we forget. From 
Castletown, after a glance at tlie strangely 
insignificant meeting-house of the House of 
Key.s, we atarted coastwise for Port Soilerick 
in search of the enchanted i.sland—whicli we 
did not find. This island, we were told, had 
fallen under the displeasure of some wise 
man, who had cast a spell over it, turncil 
all its jieople into granite, and sunk it lie- 
neath tlie waves, to rise for half an hour’s 
refreshment every seven years. The si»eU 


' could only lie broken by some one laying a. 
I Bible on the island during one of its half- 
hours above the sea. 

I Every seven years up came the island, and 
one moonlight night a certain Nom Cain 
’ caught sight of it as she was strolling along 
; the beach with her sweetheart. To the gen¬ 
tleman’s alarm she darted off full speed for 
home, and rushing into the cottage with a 
.wild cry of “The Bible! the Bible!” she 
I seized it and ran off to the shore. But, alas ! 

^ the distance was too much, and she reached 
j the lieacli just in time to see the island vanish 
; for another seven years' abysmal servitude, 
j And instantly she liegan to pine away, and 
^ soon she died, and her lover was buried with 
' her. We did not «ee the island, though it 
I was aliout due 1 

Man is the land of fairy tale; every creek, 
bay, glen, hill, ami stieam has its legend 
more or less original and all of respectable 
age, so that nothing is easier than to rest on 
its cliffs, look away over the waters, and dream 
off on a fairy cruise across the restless sea. 

At Port Soclerick we were close to Douglas, 
and tliat evening we walked in triumphant, 
having done alxuit a hundred miles in the 
four days. Next day we rested ourselves on 
I lioard tlie steamer which started at ten o’clock 
for the circumnavigation. The clifis were 
now our familiar friends, and fine fellows we 
found them wlien viewed under their new 
asjKJct. And those in search of something 
new for a holiday cannot <lo better than Me 
did. and go to ^Man and Malk round it and 
sail round it, even if they do not care to live 
in it. We Mere in gocsl training, and found 
no difficulty in accomplishing our task within 
the four days. Otliers, wlio are not so ener¬ 
getic, might take oven double the time, 
assured of gooil lodging and fooil at every 
stopping-place. 

I (THE END.) 


I ^OR the next few weeks training the 
. “ Fours ” gives work to the “coaclies.” 

Being trained M'orriea the crews. The same ex¬ 
perience has to begone through as before, only 
in a more painful form, since greater things 
are expected, and the boats go out in all 
Meathers if they possibly can. Bom' is re¬ 
quested to sit up and do some work just wlien 
he is telling himself that he is M’orking very 
hard indeed. Stroke Is told to keep his eyes 
in the boat, and to try not to touch the lioltom 
of tlie ri%'er at cyery stroke, ■when he is 
Mattering himself that the president of the 
O.U.B.C., M’lio i.s on the bank, is admiring 
Ills “ form while Nos. 2 and 3 are at tlieir 
Mut-s’ end to knoM' M'hich fault they ought to 
correct first, M'lien they liear that their time 
is bad, that their suing is Moree, that lliey 
are nothing but passengers, ami that they 
cannot exjHict the Ijoat to travel until they 
get their hand.s out more quickly. But there 
is an end to all tliing.s, “ coaeliing ” among 
the immlier. The <lay of the nice comes at 
Jongth, and the excitement of the moment 
quite makes up for past troubles. What does 
it matter if they have blistered their hands? 
if they have come iloum day after tlay in tlie 
rain and kiiom'? if theyliave had to work like 
g.illey-Hlaves? if they have had all the con- 
I'cit knocked out of tlieni by the “ coaches ”? 
V ictory in the race will recompense for all 
these things. 

On the eventful afternoon the boats go 
doM n the river in procession and take their 
stations, for tlie race is rowed against stream 
from the Weirs bridge to the barges—distance 
soiiietliing under a mile. As tlie river is 
narrow the competing boats cannot start 
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abreast, but have to go in front of one j 
anotlier. Tlie starting-poata are placed at ■ 
fixed distances apart, and the winning-posts 
at corresponding distances, so that each crew ' 
has to pull over the same amount of ground j 
—or rather of water. A pistol-shot starts 
the crews for the race all together, and pistol- | 
shots one after anotlier mark the finish. At ; 
each wiiining-i>ost a man stands with a pistol, [ 
M'hich he fires off Avhen his boat has passed i 
the post, and it is obvious that the Ixiat wliose 
pistol goes off first "wins the race. Other races 
Me shall have to descrilie from the si>ectator’s 
point of view, as well as from that of the oars¬ 
men, but in tliU case, since tlie spectatom 
are not very numerous, we will not trouble to 
do 80 . 

In tlie first place, tlien, it must be noticed 
that os the Isiats ])roceed in the M’ay referred 
to, un!es.s the diHerence lietween the com¬ 
peting crews is very marked, it is not verj' 
ea.sy to tell which is gaining. When rou’ing 
abreast, to judge this is not ditlicult; but 
when the Imats folloM’ their leader, if we may 
so speak, the cAse is difi'erent. It retiuires a 
well-practised eve to dcciile whether tlie dis¬ 
tance lietM een tlie Imats is greater or less llian 
at starting, after allouance lias been made 
for iieculiaritias of the .stream. The result is 
that tlie men have to “plug” hard from start 
to finish, and cannot take it so easily as they 
might under the usual conditions. Gorierally 
speaking, only one of tlieir competitors is in 
-Sight, and they row on in ignorance of the 
orliei-s, for it is a rule rigidly enforced that 
“eye.s must lie kept in the boat.” 

The nice itselt is like all other races which 
are long enough to allotv time to think. The 


few seconds before the start, when a friem? 
on the bank counts the ticks of the wabdi, 
are so (tying that the sound of the jiistol is a 
relief. After the firet feM' strokes one settles 
doM n to Mork, and all goes Mell for a time, 
and then comes that wretched sinking feeling 
wliile the “second M*ind” is coming—a feel¬ 
ing which makes one resolve never to row anv 
more. When this is over, the boat goes well 
again for a time, but then fatigue comes over 
one again, and with it a longing for the end. 
All the familiar objects on the bank are 
songlit after, for somehow one’.s eyes will go 
out of the l>oat now, notwithstanding all 
rules to the contmry; and a.s one after 
another is passed a feeling of joy springs up. 
The end will soon come now. We have 
passed tlie boat-house, we are at the Clier- 
M'ell; soon we shall reach the “’Varsity 
bar^e,” and then the end. The Manning crew 
is cheered lustily—“Well rowed all!” “Well 
roM'ed, stroke ! ’^and so on, and the “ Fours ” 
are over. The challenge cup is transferred 
from one man’s rooms to anoflier’s, and the 
would-lje oarsmen feel that they have an 
afternoon to themselves once more. 

Tlieir lil>erty in many cases, however, is 
soon interfered with again. Tliat inde¬ 
fatigable captain, lieginning to think in a 
day or so alxiut next term’s “Torjiid” and 
the places that M’ant filling, drags doM'n in 
his train those men that he ho|»cs to make 
use of. For tlie re^t of the term tliey undergo 
the miseries of daily “tubbing,” Mitli coacli- 
ing, and finally go doM*n for the “ vac.,” each 
hoping that he nmy fill one of the vacant 
tinvarlH. but yet doubting, M hen lie reiiiem- 
1 bera tlie work he has done and vet lias to tlo, 
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wliether it is Avortli while endure so mucJi 
to gain so little. Sncli thoughts, however, are 
soon di8i>elled hy a week’s rest, and he is 
eager as ever to do something for his college, 
particularly as that something may redound 
to Ills own mlit. Here wc will leave him 
and the rest of the raw hands for a time. 
We must now talk of more distinguished 
“oars.” 

The men on the river at Oxfnnl may he 
riivide<l into three classes—tliose who cannot 
row, thwe who want to row, and those who 
can row. We have talked of the doings of 
two of these classes—our unfortunate friend 
in jthe canoe and the “freshers” who were 
not good enough for the “ fours ” in the one 
class, tlie aspirants for “ Torpid ” honours in 
the other. Now we consider that very im¬ 
portant section who have already shown their 
prowess, and wlio are seeking “ other worhls 
to coiK^uer.” For iKiating-men of this class 
the Michaelmas term otters two great attrac¬ 
tions—the “Coxswainless Fours” and the 
“Trial Eights.” Proceeding as heretofore 
from the lower to tlie liigher, we wili talk 
next al>out the “Fours,” leaving to the 
“Eights” the last, though hy no means the 
least, place. These “Fours,” then, unlike 
those of which we have l>een talking pre- 
viouslv, are inter-collegiate races—that is to 
say, tlie colleges compete with one anotlier. 

At tlie l>eginning of the term every college 
that thinks it has a chance puts a boat on 
with its four best men in it, and takes a keen 
interest in the work of “coaching.” Many 
5nore colleges, liowever, prejiare crews for the 
race than actually take i»art in it. As time 
goes on, aad the merits of the various crews 
oecome known, it is evident to all wliich ls>at 
has a chance and winch has not. One l>oat 
TO taken off after anotlier, until tlie field 
i.s reduced to sonictliing like a reasonable 
number. Then at length outsiders Ijegin to 
evince a keen interest. The fre^jueniers of 
the river hank—and they are many—tli.scuss 
tlie “ form ” of this crew and tlie “ i»ace ” of 
liiat. The opinions of watermen and of the 
Humane Society’s ofticei's are sought, and 
tlie knowing ones are really to jKiint out the 
probable winner. 

Hut all races are uncertain, a coxswainless 
race especially. So much de|>ends on the 
?<teering that to steer witliout a coxswain is a 
iiy no means easy ta.sk. The member of the 
crew to whom it i.seutru8te<l—and he is some¬ 
times on one thwart, sometimes on another— 
controls the Imat hy means of a small rudder, 
the lines of which" are worked wifli his feet. 
Hut this is not the liar<lest part of his M'ork. 
He is of course rowing with his back turned 
tlie way he Is going, and therefore, since lie 
cannot look round and keep time with his oar 
as well, he must steer by tlie objects which 
are Itehind, or, in other words, must know 
the whole course from start to finish. 

To attain such proficiency reciuires much 
practice, and it is the tiuty of tlie “coacdi” 
to look after his men in this direction as well 
as in others. If they cannot steer well all the 
hard pulling in the world will not lielp tliem. 
Tliey may run on tlie blink and stay there, 
while a weaker but more skilful Isiat jwsses 
and wins easily. The “form” of the crews 
which take jiart in this race is, as we shouhi 
naturally expect, much lietter than that of 
the oarsmen of whom we have lieen s]>eaking 
iieforc, and the pace they get on their l>oatsis 
much greater, not only liecause they arc 
lietter and more ex|>erienced men, but also 
lic*cause their Isiafs are iiiucli lighter. Wliile 
the college races are rowed in tub-fours, tliese 
arc rowed in liglit canvas Isiats, as they are 
called. The course for this ra<‘e is also longer, 
•since the start takes place just hy Illley, ami 
the tiiiisli at the “liarges.” And altogether 
the race creates much more stir. As we 
have seen, general interest is taken in tlic 
practice ; many men come down on the day 
'*f tlie race t<i see the fun, while the more 
enthusiastic acco!n|iany the lioats from start 
to tinish along the towing-path, encouraging 
heir favourites in various ways. We slioll, 


however, have more to say alxiut the crowd 
that accompanies tlie races at ()xfor<l when 
we speak of the “Torpids ” and “Eiglit8,”and 
so will now ^lass on to learn wliat we can 
alKiut the “ ’\ arsitv Eight.” 

Early in the Mitdiaelmas tenn the “ Imat- 
race ” liegins to attract attention at Oxford. 
As soon as the formal business of tiie 
O.U.H.C. has lieen transacteil, and the new 
ortii’ials electe<l, the president eomiiiences to 
make his ettbrts. A nieasagc Ls sent to tlie 
captain of even*' college Ixiat club to re<iuest 
liiiii to hold in rea<iiness liis two best nieu as 
well as liimself. An “ eight” goes out every 
day. One man after another is tried, the 
boat lieing composed differently at nearly 
every journey, until at length the president 
liegins to have a gocxl idea of the material at 
his dis|H)sal. Of the aspirants for honours, 
some liave been verv quickly i*cjecte<l, while 
others have been called for again and again. 

Hut the liest men have at length Rp]»eared, 
and now tlie work of ])reparing for the ** Trial 
Eights ” liegins. That a man wliose form is 
g«HKl over a short course may be of no use for 
a long one, and that a man who rows well in 
practice may go to pieces in a race, are facts 
witliiii everyluKly’s ex|)erience. To ascertain 
therehire the men's iioweru under frying cir¬ 
cumstances this trial race is rowed. The 
“oars” who remain after the sifting proces.s 
has lieen continually carricxl on arc arrangcil 
in two eiglits, wliicli are as nearly equal in 
strength as jsissilile. These eights nov one 
against the otlier at the end of the Michael¬ 
mas term or the beginning of the Christmas 
vacation, and on the liehaviour of the indi¬ 
vidual men in that racedejiends their chances 
of a scat in the “ ’Varsity Ijoat.” However, 
they <lo not have all their work for nothing, 
even if they fail to obtain flieir “blue,” for 
they are entitled to wear the wliite “Trial 
Eights” cap, which is of itself an honour. 
Concerning the further work of the “’Var¬ 
sity ” ami the “ Torpids ” we sliall have more 
to say in future. Hut as the “ Trial Eights ” 
is the last event of interest for Isiating men 
in the Michaelmas term—for tlie Christmas 
“vac.” is coming or come—at this ]K)int wc 
will leave our O.xford friends for a lime. 

{To he continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
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IV.—The “Boy’s Own” Memorial Home. 

T reference to pat^ 70 of the present volume it will 
Iw sefii tliat, in anoounciug this competition sub¬ 
ject, we wrote as follows 

“In starting the Gordon Fund, it will l»e reroem- 
l>«rc(l,we aniiounceti that it was our intention to apply 
the proceeds whf)lly for the Iwoetlt of pmir lH>ys—a 
WoiiKI.NO Hots' Dome op Ke.st at the seaHide having 
the pr«’fcrence. should the funds received eindde ns to 
carry out sneh a desirable and permanently useful 
Hchenie. I'p to the present, as our ctdnmns have 
shown, we have not received anvthing like the amount 
neeilefl for such a noble an<i enduring work : hut many 
oollcctlnp canlssrc still in nse. others are )>eing almost 
daily applied for. and donations of nniuunts varying 
from a few pence to as many inmnds continue steadily 
to cotne in. We think, therefore, we can now dlnn)8t 
see our way to decide detinitely on n Hoy’s Own 
.MkM'ihi.sl Home, and to work steadily towanls that 
ol>j*-i't. We are making carefnl inquiry round tlie sea- 
const within reasonable distance from London for a 
site suitalile for such a purpose, and in due time hope 
to l>e able to publish the names of the gentlemen who 
will act ns trustees, committee, etc., aitd also to state 
the atnonnt that will proU-ibly he re<|uisite (or laud, 
house, snd fnridshlng. Tlie current w<»rking expenses 
wc ought to l*e able, by he.arty co-operation, to raiw 
year by year. In the meantime, we hav« pleasure in 
olIeringRome Special Prizeshircompctition.os follows; 
I. Hb^ION for 'BoY’8 OWN’ UoMK. We offer Two 
PRIZK.'J. of One Guhiea each, for the two btwt riuns of 
the pniposed ‘ H4>y’B Own' Home of Rest for Working 
ecmipctttors to stand In two divisions -the flrst 
class enthraeing ail ages from 17 to 24. and the seeond 
class all .ages up to 17. One prize will go t<i each divi¬ 
sion. Tlie designs must inclmle grnnnd-plan, tied- 
rooms, and elevation, must he drawn to scale of either 
* or ^ inch to the foot, and the cost of the erection of 


such a huHdinfi: must not exceed uy .£300, rcckonei 
at 6d. per cubic foot,” 

We are happy to be able to state that qait« a large 
number of our readers have taken part in this 
tition ; and, to assist us in the adjudication, whira 
has been made with the most painstaking care, we 
availetl ourselves of the services of a well-kiiow'n I>ii 
don architect of wide and varieil practice and high 
profeisioual attainments. The Awaixl is as follows;^ 

SESioR Division {age* 17 to 24). 

PrUe—iU. 

James Tarxby (a?ed I8), 17, Chapel .street, Lancaster. 

£xfra Prize*—\ti*. ft/, each. 

Thomas Baines (aged 22), Dale Street, Lancaster. 
W. W. Sadler (aged 10), Maghull, near Liverpool. 

CRRTXPICATKS OP MERIT. 

R. J. TaTLOTK, 223, Djrby Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

I, F. Wilkinson, Kenttleld, Kendal. 

C. S. Erbinqton, 95, Gloucester Street, Weatiuorela'i 1 
Roa«l, Newcastle-oti-Tyne. 

Kkne^ Brown, 43. Kndleshnm Road, Balham. s.w. 
Uakry Betts, Lavington Cottage, crane Bridge 
Salisbury. 

I P, H, Ccrbey, Eaton Hill, Derby. 

1 J. G. OATLEV, 61, CiimilDg Road, N. 

I ARTHrRT.OBEKNWOOD.Adelsley Villa, Grimsby Ro».‘, 

I Louth. 

! Ernest Farrar, 113, Monton Road, Eocles. near 
I Manchester. 

Reoim.ald M. Taylor, is, Lanthil! Road, Maida Hih 
j w. 

Q. T. Brown, 7, Fcatherstone Street, Roker. Sundrr- 
latul. 

O. H. Baylky, Lymrn. Clieahlre. 

Wallace S. Jonk.s, Tilton Villa. Cotham Brow. Brist. L 
John A. Cahfrak, SI. Clerk Street. Edinbnrgh. 
Alfred J. Lokf., Park View, Alversloke, Gosport. 
R'^'BERT DIXON, 69, Robert Street, Chorlton-on-Med- 
lock, Manchester. 

' Louis Jocob, C4, I^ewteham Tligh Road, New Cross. 
Charles w. Watts. 97, Falmouth Roatl.s.E. 

C. V. JoHNfk»N. 16, Ilowjlen Street, Peckham Bye, « R 

C. W. Calloott, 16a. Great Queen Street. Ilolbora. 

A. C. Remnant, 4, Moor Park Terrace, Weethall Bead. 
Forest Bill. S.k. 

F. B. ANDREWS. Avondale. Selby Park, Birmingham 
W. ,1. Heard, Coton Road. Nuneaton. 

, A. O. MoRRiCE, 85. Ponaonby Place, Millbank. s.w. 

A. W. Taylor, 25, Kalrholme Road, West Ken>imrt"a. 

I J. 0. TfARKH, Loxton Rectory, Weston-super-Mare 
A. D. Grratobex, Callow Uouse,ChorltoQ Road, Man¬ 
chester. 

A. £. Roberts, 14, Ratio Street, Ladywood, 
mlngham. 

0. C. Mallmc.son. 15, Arundel S4inare, K. 

S. I). ADKHSAD, Peel Mont, Beaton Moor, near Ma> 
chester. 

Allan J. Pink, Tlie Friar*, Exeter. 

I T. Townson, CO, Berry Street. Liverpool. 

II. C. Putter, Old Manor House, Beeston, N'otUngham- 
shire. 

G. E. OoLB, 42, Ship Street, Brighton, Sussex. 

W. C. F. OILLAM. 14. Chatham Place, Brighton 

A. E. Khudrs, Phccnlx House, Uey Lees, near Msn- 
chester. 

A. R. F. Hanger, 28, Alexandra Road, WuaUedi:, 
s.w. 

W. T. CamI'SALL, lleavygatc Road, Steel Bank, a**.' 
held. 

D. B. Cancellob, Orafliam, near Guildford. 

THos. H. CliAFMAS, Borough .Surveyor’s OfBce, Hj- 
luuuth. 

Charles North, Auckland, Ilurstboame Road. Forc« 
Hill, S.K. 

W. Elvin, 89, Appach Road. Brixton Rise, S.W. 

Harry R. Chestekton. l, Knnenl&le Terrace, Bevici 
Road, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Howard Hurd, 4, Nelson Place East, Bath. 

John Murray, 33, Kgerton Uosd, <«reenwich, « t 

J, H. Jacques, 2, Lenhsin Road. Sutton. Surrey. 

Wm. H. Ci'mxo, 16.5, Dalston Lane, Dalstnn. t 

H C. A. Colvile, n, St. Stephen'* S<iuare, Bay»w«t< v, t 
T nos. Ambfry, Heald Road, Bowdon. 

W. T. OoV, 90, MayRTi»ve Road, West Rampstead. a a 
A. R H. MYRRS. 30. Euston Square, N.w. 

G. M'. Wilson, oo. Lydfonl Road. Sl. Peter’s Parlt, r 
Morley Wood, Chislebiirst, Kent. 

H. M. HroWN. Belcnmlte I/odge. Brad(ord-oD-.\v.iQ 
L. J. Kemfstkr, Oak Uouse, Battersea 

I. n. Smith, Wolverley, Kidderminster. 

J. W Soringhali., Monk s K.vad, Lincoln. 

W. norKINSON,27. Queen Street, Brompton R.usi. S ▼ 
Walter Mitchell, T)ie Chditeri. Wantige 
0 H. Moollkn, 23. Hampton Terrace, Warwl -k 

E. L. Hall, Orchard I/xlge, Grosvenur Road. Gaum- 
bury, w, 

N. S. Jeffrey, The Vicarage, Hlackpoul, Liocs. 






A CANADIAN SURVEYOR’S STORY. 


T he surveyor had been reading aloud 
how the dismasted brig I'oonah was 
saved from destruction. 

“ Vou don't believe it,’’ he said, observ¬ 
ing our incredulity. “Well, I do, and 
HI tell you why. A few years ago I 
helped to try the experiment in a small 
way. and got out of danger by it. Tell 
the story ! Well, there’s mighty little to 
tell. However”—and then he gave us 
nearly the following narrative. 

“ When I was a chainbcarer, and 


I5v E. W. Tho.msox, 

'hor of " Petherick'i Peril," ** Colonel PelUnore's Gold," 

Charley Wilkinson another, we were 
both employed on a large party making 
a trigonometrical survey for the Cana¬ 
dian (lovernment between Lake Superior 
and ths Lake of the Woods. On a ceitain 
November afternoon we stood on the 
summit of a high, rocky hill, close to 
Lake Shebandowan, waiting while our 
chief, Jlr. McRone, measured the angles 
to many distant flags by theodolite. 

“ There wasn’t a sign of habitation 
anywhere in all the immense landscape, 


etc, 

nothing but grey rock, grey water, and 
fringes of grey stunted pitch-pines. I 
remember the view well, because some¬ 
how 1 was uncommonly impressed with 
its gloom, perhaps because of the wide 
bars of dull light slanting from the 
wintry sun across the mel.ancholy, mono¬ 
tonous grey sky in a way that suggested 
snow. 

“ Loud shouts came up to us in English, 
French, Iroquois, and Ojibiway from the 
boatmen of our own and other crews. 
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shouts that came oftener and angrier as beam witliout treating us to a broadside to do almost continually with one hand, 
we delayetl. of icy water from every crest, ilcllone, Witli tlie oncoming of eacli unu.sualiy 

“'It’s the wind, hoys, that’s making tlierefore, put hcrhead strniglit for camp, higli wave he dropped the tin and 
them uneasy,’ observed McKone, noting leaving the islands on our lee, and cutting gave both hands to the i>iuldie, alw.ays, 
his la.st angle, and, by the great Horn out for Charley and me an unbroken pull however, looking so calm atid cheerful 
Spoon ! it is getting up in tine style ! of twrdve miles. that Charley and 1 were scarcely ctm- 

Lets hurry down ; camp is a good twelve “Gradually drawing apart from the scious of e.xtraordinary danger. Xot a 
ndles away, and the wind pretty near canoes we got them into view, while, word was spoken except wlaui the chief 
dead against us.’ under the increasing and steadying wind, called to one or the other of us for 'a 

“We found the canoe-men ■ft’ished us the wave- -langed to longer and longer pound more.’ 
to leave our little cedar boat on that rollers. A staunch boat on the sea would “We could still see the canoe.s, jump- 
shore till ne.xt daj,'and take passage w'ith make line play of such water, but neither ing dots, in tlie distance, not far fn>m 
them, an invitation which we scouted. ! we in that light low skill', nor the Indians the quiet passitge between the islands. 
Charley and I had been braggiii" that ' in their pliant, thin, long canoes of lim- Then, all of a sudden, they were blotted 
we could take the skill' through any her bark, fouiul tlie passtige. in the least from our view, the islands became tlim 
water that the lifty-foot nor’-west canoes merry. As the lake was marshalled and disappeared too, the shores and liills 
could live in, and McRone did not fear more and more into regular lines and j fatled away, and such a driving storm 
water enough to back out of his position marched in higher and higher tanks, we ; of snow surrounded us that I could see 
with the big steering paddle astern. We could see the canoes sjtring up to each little past the comb of the hist wave, 
pooh-poohed the predictions of Laughiia- summit, leap out beyond till full half | Hard pellets dashed, stiiifting, against 
waga.lim and Kamiiiistiquia Louis that their glistening bottoms showed, swash my neck Ivehiud, and, dropping down my 
‘a much wind,’ which would swamp us, I down uito the hollow, then bend and ■ back, gave me, drenched though I was, 
was rising, and called on those anxious stagger to the ascent again, and pause new sensations of cold. Tliey clung to 
propliets to lire ahciul ! dizzily on higli before hurtling over to Mcllone’s long beard, to Charley’s Tong 

“Soon the voi/diieurs w.oded out with the struggle once more. Then the for- hair, and to their wet garments, till 1 
tlieir big canoes through the long rollers ward men, keeping the quick stroke saw them as swaying figures of w hite. 
that came tumbling ashon?, sometimes ] without fail, would lose the water and Worst of all, the particles aceuniuliited 
nearly lifting the li^it craft out of their . seem to claw for it with their paddles so quickly in the bottom of the skid', and 
hand.s. But in a moment lialf the men, ' till, again, the canoe would welter down, absorbed the dashing water so rapidly, 
cleverly clambering aboard, steadied the \ “For some time after the waves took that we soon had a white, wet uniss 
canoes with their paddles while their on a more defined form, their surfaces higher than the heel cleats. Tliis was 
comrades swarmed m. A stroke—alto- were fairly smooth, so that our boat difficult to get rid of ; it would not run, 
gother ! Another—they bent to it ! Once j shipped less w.ater than in the first like, water, to the h.'iling-tin, and again 
more, and behold ! they were thrashing tossing and te.asing mile. But now there wo began to fear that we should founder, 
through the chopping white-caps of the j were wavelets on the waves as they Fortunately the snow-cloud soon stormed 
deeper water. shouldered up ; the wind carried a low by, and we saw it scudding astern, a 

“Getting the skiff safely afloat was an shriek; the foaming crests often let go ghostly veil, till, reaching the hills we 
unpleasant piece of business. Wliile as they curved and flung away on the had left, it swept on and left them 
Charley and I took opposite sides near | bkist in showers. Feather as we might whitened. Now again we searched tlie 
the bow, McRone stalked behind, carry- ^ on the reacii backward, the combs often angry lake for the canoes, but failed to 
ing ills theodolite and a two-gallon tin ; caught and hurled our oars. Pulling catch a glimpse of them, and concluded 
pail of red paint that we used tor mark- tiow, as I did, lumps of icy water struck that they must have run into the lee of 
mg flag numbers and other information, more often on my back. The rowing the nearest island, 

in huge letters, on the rocks, for the was a steady drag .against a force grow- “ 'There was one good feature in that 

benefit of the subsidiary party ‘putting ing stronger with the approach of night, snowstorm; wliile it lasted it sraootlied 

in’the shore line. I Fortunately, Charley and I were ‘ hard tlie w.ave-crests quite perceptibly. Now 

“The boat leaped in our gra.sp in ' as nails’ with three montlis’pulling, and these began to curl again under a gale 
such a lively fashion that her oars and j had little doubt that, if main strength which had reached the pitch of fury, 
some sighting pickets in the bottom wore enough, we could furnish power to Lump after lump thuiuiied up over l.er 
rolled to and fro violently. When we push her through the sea. bow, and we were soon forced to ilrift 

tried to hold her down on an even keel , “ The danger was that we might bo again with head to the sen, that McRone 

she sliipped buckets of water. Before : suddenly swauqied, and it became an might clear her by baling. To reach 
we had gone far enough out to be sure iiiiniineiit one when we had made little' camp seemed impossible; an attempt to 
that we could clear away, we were more than half the distance. In spite of | run sidling across the waves to the 
drenched to the skin. As McRone, care- ! McRone’s astonishing coolness and skill j islands would certainly liave swami>ed 
fully putting in his theodolite and paint- J with the paddle, one wave got a strong i us; to turn round would have l>een a 
pail, lifted liimself straddling over the | side-slap at us ami tumbled lieavily desperate venture; nothing seemed open 
stern, her bow shot up as if to pull our aboard. Instead of rising easily to the , to us but to back water and run stem 
arms out of their sockets. He tried to next roll she grovelled in the hollow and first with the wind. At this juncture 
steaely lier with the paddle as we sud- took a new cargo over the bow. McRone, ' McRone hit on the 0ltF..iT scheme ! 
denly lifted ourselves in on opposite baling quickly with a tin basin, his j “You remember that i>aint jiail 1 It was 
sides ; but the wind, growing wilder paddm in his other hand, and his eye on , jammed into the locker under t'harley's 
every moment, swept her head around as the coming roarers, now called ‘Back ' leg.s. Suddenly McRone reaehml for- 
though she were flying a jib. Fortunately water,’ and keeping her head to the j ward and grahlK-d it. ‘Jumping Jehosa- 
we had taken room to drift a bit, so that, wind, we drifted. But drifting was not , phat,’ he yelled, ‘ I've got an idea, 'This 
after shijiping more water as she wal- enough, at any instant a breaking cre.st 1 will give us smooth wafer.’ 
lowed in the shallow cross sea, we got might throw over us the little more ■ “ We thought lie had lost his senses, 

lier nose up against the breeze, and, with required to make the skifl'entirely un-j “‘Don’t you understand,’ he cried, 

long strokes, won away. The Indians, manageable. There was nothing to do j ‘this will do our business, unless sailors 
who hael slowed down to watch us, gave hut lighten her, and lifting his heavy j have been .stufling neMspajier men n 
a loud wlioop and made off, to kec]) tlieir tlieodnlite, our chief dropped it without gmit deal lately. Where s that fishing 
lead, at the rate of sixty-five strokes to hesitation into the lake. This g.ave her rod/’ 

the minute. [the requi.site trifle more buoyancy, and, “ I forgot to say that we always carriwl 

■'You don’t know Sheh.andow,an Lake, actively iilying the haling tin, he soon a very long, heavy, jointed e.aiio fi.sh- 
eh 1 Well, that arm, which we had to had her clear of water again. Once pole, for Sliehandowaii swamnxl nith 

cross diagonally, is aliout five miles wide, more we plunged onward. immense niaskinonge .md hike trout, 

and the wind flew down its length of “ Ea.seil from the theodolite’s weight Well, while we kept the skiff's head right, 
twenty miles from a point on our wea- she rose nicely, .so tliat we thrashed along McRone cinpjied this rod together, and, 
tlier-lxiw which made a very acute angle helter than ever : hut now the wind had letting it trail lichind. liung the jjaint 
witli an air-line to camp. Tlie big canoes liecome so tierce tliat pi cry cre.st gave us pail to its tij) with a piece of fish lin.-, 
took a course nearly stniiglit across tlie a new douc/ic. It liogan to look as thougli, “‘Now,’said he to me. ‘I’m going to 

n, tliat tliey iniglit pa.ss between two soon, we miglit not d.are to make any pass this up to you. Drop your oai-s. go 

I-. ami work up tlie lee sliori' oppo- \ headway. 1 am amazed, wlien 1 think into tlie how, and shove it out as far ici 
■It wt‘ soon found tliat tiie skill'I of it, tiiat McRone managed to keep her von can in front. We will soon see if 
no* take tlie sea so much on her | lie,ad to tlie sea, baling as lie was forced it's going to work. You uudei-stand I' 
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“ I nodded. 

“ ‘ Here goe.s, tlien,’ he cried, and 
struck hi.s liunting knife into the bottom 
of the pail. The paint came through in 
n- thin red stream, and he passed tlie rig 
a,t once on to me. 

“ As I pushed tlie rod out against the 
■yviiicl a wave-crest slapped me smartly 
in the face. In front of the skili' there 
was a welter much wilder than I had 
.■suppo.sed, rollers all dancing wliite above 
and like gloomy caverns below. Spume 
arid spray flew so that I could scarcely 
.see the low shore for which we were 
heading. Not far ort' was a tremendous 
breaker that seemed to catch and swallow 
others as it came on, its summit all 
bubbling, breaking, and falling in, yet 
whelming up a solid face and throwing 
oli' on the gale furious valleys of spray. 

“ ‘ Make haste ' ’ cried Mcllone, and I 
thrust the pail out to the rod’s full length. 
The eflect was instantaneous, amazing, 
almost absurd. Charley was rowing just 
enough for steering way, and we were 
drifting nearly as fast as the waves ran. 
The oil, dribbling slowly, seemed to 
spread in an instant over quite a wide 
path, and that path was as instantly one 
of smooth water—not quiet water, for 
every wave retained its long roll, but 
water without crest or curl or bubble or 
I foam. Scarcely had the oil made a show 
t when the big breaker came tumbling on, 

1 its crown reaching almost to our precious 
I pail, and the wind tearing its ridge ofl' in 
sheets. And behold ! as we rose to the 
t height the crest Ix'fore us had disap- 
I peared ! With a smooth swing we w'ent 
I easily aloft and over what was now no 
more than a great billow. 

“ ‘ Give that rod a hitch around into 
■the wind as we turn ! ’ cried McRone. 

‘ We can run across seas, I guess, as long 
r as tlie oil lasts.’ j 

“ The new e.xperiment was also a com¬ 
plete success, and soon I tied the pole’s 
( butt down so that the pail hung at an , 


I angle of about forty-five degrees with 
our new course, which was across and a 
little with the rollers. As we ran, oscil¬ 
lating diagonally, the oil-covered water 
kept with us, and not a crest ever broke 
near by, though often sheets of S])ray 
were dri\'en clear over our safety patch 
into our faces. I don’t suppo.se we 
shipped twenty pounds of water on the 
passage to the islands, which we reached 
just as our oil gave out. 

“ You can’t conceive the astonishment 
of the Indians lying in the lee as they 
saw us come rushing across that tre¬ 
mendous sea. They could make out our 


rod with the nearly empty paint-pot 
swinging on its end, but could not dis¬ 
tinguish its efl'ect. To them the skiff 
sopnied doomed at every disappearance 
in a hollow, yet u]) she rose again magic- 
^ ally over the next crest. Incredulity is 
but a faint term for their attitude of 
mind toward our truthful explanations. 
Disgust at what they thought an im¬ 
pudent pretence conflicted with respect 
j for us as the possessors of ‘ lug medi¬ 
cine.' And ‘big medicine’ they still 
j maintained had brought us through, 
though we hauled our skifi’ up on the 
I island and took canoe passage to camp.” 
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! DOINGS FOR THE MONTH.— September. 



» 

4 

Qbptkxber is the last itiotUh of wr year, as with 
n OcDiIm r commences a newv«)lume. ''o hope that 
Uiuie who have taken up hobbies In the shape of live 


stock have been successful. Sfany have, we doubt 
not, and we do not think it is our fault if some few 
have failed. Tliese are the lads that have little or no 
Stay in them, who t<ike up a hobby as a child does a 
new toy, and soon tire of and throw it down 
We wtiuld 5ay to these n)' st emphatically, "If you 
mean to keep up your hobby go at It heart and soul. 
Keep a note-bvok or litan/.*’ We put that In italics. 

Be most careful to do your duty bv the animals 
I under your charge. Duty is a sacred thine, and if you 
^ neglect your stock not only will they go afl wrong, get 
diseasetl, and die, but you are iu reality committing a 
sin in so doing—a sin against that Great Being who 
made and lovcsall His creatures, and whenever forgets 
I you—morn, noon, or night. 

I If there be any boys who wish to commence keeping 
live Block, we woiild tell them now that the next two 
months are the best to prepare for it. But whether 
that stock be poultry, pigeons, rabbits, dogs, or even 
such ininll cattle as rats, mice, or guinea-pigs, the 
first thing to be done before purchasing is to prepare 
for them a home and habitation, including food, cat* 
ing and drinking vessels, bedding, and everything 
suitable for their iiatiu'e. We say no more, a word is 
enough to the wise. 

Thf. Poultry bun.—T lie weather usually breaks In 
this mouth, though it may he cold and fine again In 
Octolier and November. It is well, therefore, to be 
prepared for whatsoever may be before us. Have a 
look round your feathered stock, then, at once, and 
see that tlu-y are well. Note if there be any leakage 
nlnvut the fnwlhouse- that your system of ventilation 
iloes not mean a draught right across the birds. Take 
down the perches, and very likely you will ftnd them 
I slippery ami damp. Sec to cleaning them at once. 

I Bumble-f<M>t and cramp, and several other Illnesses, 

1 are produced in fowls from wet, slippery roosting- 
j sticks. In winter, especially in hard, frosty w»-ather, 

I matters arc worse, for tlie fowls have to go to roost on 
I a frozen perch. 

Keep on weeding out from the run all birds that are 
not likely to pay their way In the spring-time. Be 


careful to feed well those birds that seem struggling 
with the moult, and see that others do not annoy them, 
liet the drinking-water be alwa}8 fresh, and put a 
piece of rusty iron iu it. This acts as a tonic, and 
does good at this season. Read the Doings for last 
September, they arc very complete. 

vVe promised to tell our readers something this 
month about ducks. We must be brief, and still ad* 
vonce knowledge. There are many different kinds of 
ducks. The commoucst are the Rouen, somewhat 
like the wild duck ; and the Ayleshurj’, a large white 
dnek, with pink or flesh-coloured bill (more often 
yellow, though this is not show form). Also a breed 
between these two. Then there is the black, lustrous, 
and Ixiautiful American duck called the Cayuga. The 
Mtiscovy is of a dUi-ky black, white beneath, with a red 
wart.' looking growth ne>-r the upper mandible. 

The Jwarf duck, greeu and metallic in lustre, is 
called the East Indian or Bungruo duck. 

Call ducks are pretty little things, and very orna¬ 
mental ; but the ordinary Rouen or Aylesbur}* will suit 
our readers best. 

Tlie artiflciul incubator may be used to hatch the 
eges in Noveinlier, say. But if h duck is used, she will 
be able to cover thirteen or even fourteen, and you 
ought to have ten from these. Ducks sit twenty- 
eight days. Feed the young very frequently, on bai*- 
ley-rneal bills made with good sweet milk, and to 
this at first put hard-boiled egg chopped fine, and u 
little flncly-minced bullock's liver (boiled). Do not let 
the young dabble hi a pan of water In-fore tlicy are 
three weeks old. Have the water utensil as high 03 
their breasts, so that tlwy cannot get over and im- 
mei'se themselves, else they may take cramp and die. 
They must have plenty of clean water to drink when 
they wish, ami plenty of freedom. Bcw.ire of rats if 
any are about; especially cover up and protect your 
brood at night. 

Dti not give too much milk, for fear of inducing diar* 
rha?a. Give constant change of diet, mixing tlio 
barley or oatmeal with well-minced cooked greens. 

Do not forget that ducks must be kept conifortablo 
at night. They do best, either the young or the old. 
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when they have plenty of nice bedding. But anytliing 
dry will do. 

As the ducklings get older yon must mingle some | 
meat-greaves would do instead of butter with their j 
food—butcher's scraps boiled, etc., and put saud and 
Hue gravel in the water they drink. 

Ducklings that have a grass run, where they can 
pick up snails, grubs, slugs, beetles, etc., which are | 
natural to them, always do b^t. 

In conuluslou we may add that, if judiciously man* 
aged, and if you have a good run for them, with a pond 
or ditch, ducks may pay better to keep than even fowls 
do. I 

Thk Pioeonkt.—T he month of September is usually 
yi cold, wet, and changeable one, and many dUeases I 
are—if not prevented by judicious treatment—rife in I 
the pigeon-loft. The worst of these arc probably ’ 
severe colds or roup itself, canker, dlarrhcca, etc. I 
have given the syiuptonis and treatment of all these 
before, but prevention Is Itetter than cure. So, as the 
breeding season is over, 1>cgin and select the best you 
have for either showing or for keeping to breed from. 
Weed out tite bad ones and sell them, or if you cannot 
sell, kill and cat. 

book well after the comfort of the loft now. Beware 
of draughts and damp. Let there be light and air in a 
loft, but no currents and no wet. We repeat here 
what we said last year, that the best application for 
canker was eijual parts of glyceriue and tincture of 
Irou, with the addition of a few' drops of pure carbolic 
a<-id. This to the throat Extenial growtlis may 
want the application of caustic silver. 

THE Aviary.—B reeding is over: your cages are 
cleaned, wrapped up, and put away : and your lurds, 
tliinued down to the actual numt>er you want to keep, 
are put in their fligbt-eages-and the roomier these 
are the better. Well, go on feeding b)r the moult 
with the K. N.,nDd keep warm and free from draughts. 

Foreiffn JJmfs. — Keep comfortable and free from 
winds out of doors and draughts In. The indoor 
aviary may be a room with southern exposure in the 
attics; the outdoor either a lean-to or an actual garden 
aviary. This lost may be divided into compartments. ’ 
We will, some day soon, give more practical hints i 
about the garden aviary. 

Thk Rahuitry.—B ooks on rabbits are published by 
Messrs. Dean and Sous : Mr. I’pcott Gill, 170, .Strand ; 
by lloiitledge, we think, a:id by Ciwsell’s. If you 
want to go in for sbowlog you must have one of these. 
Separate tliose rabbits you are going to show for a full 
month beforehand, and be extra good to ttiem. Groom 
lliem if long-halreiL Keep clean and sweet, or you 
will have no chance at a show. 


£ a. d. 

June 26. — Collected by W. A. CorbjTi 

(Lowestoft).. 050 

June 23.—Collected by A. N. James (Houn¬ 
slow), 5s. ; Collected by H. J. Miller 

(Glasgow), lOs. 140 

June 30. — Collected by Percy Edwards 
(London, 8.w.),78.; R. Boyce (Worcester), 

Is. Od.0 8 6 

July 1.—Collected by R. S. Bslfoiir (Kdin- 
• burgh), 14s. : Collected by J. Kerr 

(Paisley). £1 las. 3d.2 12 3 

July 5.—Collected by A. R. B. Meyers 
(London. N.W ), £1 lOs.; James Stanaheld 

(3. Shields), Os.1 19 0 

July".—J. W. Nunn (Penzance), Is. ; Col¬ 
lected by n. Jones (.Monmouthshire), 7s.; 

Collected by J. P. Scott (Kingstown^ 

Ss. 9d.0 11 9 

July 9.—H. T., 2s. 6d.; “Africa” (Fifeshire), 

ea.0 3 0 

July 14.—Collected by F. W. Cooper .(Lon¬ 
don, S.W.), 108.: Collected by F. H. Crow¬ 
ley (Lytham), 128. .12 0 


Carried forward .. .. £440 7 I 


Collecting Cards may still be had for this Fund, ; 
and we hope that all our renders will try to render at I 
least some help, however siiian. Many doubtless i 
would rather give right out themselves than collect | 
from othe«: and if each reader wotild only make a | 
point of sending us stspence, the total nuiontt thus i 
realised would enable us to found a Gordon Memorial ' 
worthy of the Bov’s Own Paper. We trust that the 
thousands, the tens of thousands, of “our boys” who | 
have not yet taken up the matter will do so now both 
lieartily and promptly. I 

All cards must be duly returned to us. 


CHESS. 


10. Q Kt-Q 2 

Kt—K 2 

11. P—K Kt 4 

B-Kt 3 

12. Kt—K 4 

P-QK3 

13. Q Kt—B 3 

P-K3 

14. Kt—B5 

B X Kt (6) 

15. Kt P X B 

1*—Q B 3 (f) 

16. K R—Kt sq. 

P-Q4 

17. Kt X P (rf) 

PxB 

18. Q—P. 5 

P-Kt3 

19. PxKtP 

P X Kt P 

20. R X P (f) 

B X P (oh.) 

21. K-Q 2 (/) 

Kt X R ig) 

22. Q X Kt (ch.) 

K—K2 

23. Q-B7(cli.) 

K-Q 3 

24. KtxQP(oli.) 

K-B4 

25. P—Kt 4 (oh.) 

K—Kt 4 

26. P—K 4 mate. 



Notes. 

(а) Many players play B—Q Kt 3. 

(б) He iniglit liave taken with the Ki, {•.' 
lowed by B—K li 4, etc. 

(c) Better to have moved the Kt—B 3, 
then (j—B 3. 

(V) A nice sacrifice of the B. 

(p) If the Kt had taken, then K—Qi 

(/) KxB would i>eri«it Q—Kt 3 (d . 
followed by castlinj;. 

(^) White now announeed mate b t« 
moves. 


CoiTcsponticncf. 


THR KKNSKL.—Shelter outdoor dogs. A bit of 
awning is cheap. It need not be put over the wliole, 
but over the bench on which the dog lies. Give plenty 
of dry IwdiUng—straw, fern fronds, shavings, etc., not 
hay. In cold weather guard against draughts by turn¬ 
ing the door of the keunel away from the prevolUng 
winds. 

Domrstio Pets.—W e want to say a few words about 
that little-understood and mucli-pcrsecuted animal— 
the donkey. We should like to have them more 
fashionable in England. As a child’s, or rather boy’s or 
gill’s pet, no creature is better suited or more amus- 
iiig; yon may ride on him or hare pauniers, or drive 
him in a Kttle phaeton or dog-cart. But you must use 
him welL Give a fair price for a good one. And here 
is what you must look for in buying—sturdy, strong 
legs, a well built, well kjiit frame, strong hlndijuarters, : 
high withers (not hollow-hacked), large, clear, pnimi- j 
iient eyes, longish neck, broad across the chest, and a I 
not over lung tail. Let him be bvj. Be kindness itself ' 
to him. He will not he difficult to feed, but do not ' 
fotgei that he tikes good bay and oats, aud is very ' 
partial to nice juicy roots. 

Tub Kitchen and Flower Gardens.-’T lie season 
is wearing througli, but there will still be plenty of 
things to do. Store potatoes and onions ; leave par¬ 
snips in the groun<I; plant calibage and endive ; plant 
also lettuces and winter greens. Gather fruit, and 
store before too ripe. Cut down second crop of wecils, 
and keep all beds and borders free from dead leaves, 
etc. 

THE WINDOW GARDEN.-Continue to keep up a 
show by transplanting flowers from the beds to your 
bo-xes. Read lust month's DoiNOS. 


THE “BOY’S OWE” MEMOEIAE 
TO GORDON. 

(Confri6iifions received up to July 14, 1836.) 

£ B. d. 

Brought forward .. 427 12 1 
June 19.—Collected by A. A. Cuthl>ert3on 
(Nelson, N.Z.), £2 58.; Collected by 
George Poynter (Loudon, S.W.), 5s. Od. ; 

U. and R., Is.. 2 11 0 

June 22. — Collected by Tliomas Russell 
(Blrmiiighani), 2s.: Collcoted by J. H. 

IIOT'st (Exstltounie), 45. Gd.; Collected by 


T. Wratislaw (Rugby), .'is.; Alec .S. L., Is. 0 12 0 
June 24. —rollected by J. G. M. Watson 

(Woolwich) .13 0 

June 25—R. S. Roung (Shanklin), 0 ?.; 

Gerald B. Anderson, 28. 0 2 0 


Problem No. 141. 


By H. F. L, MBYEK. 



This proUIem is difficuU, for three well- 
known solvers have each spent several hours 
over it. 


Grioco Piano. 

Recenlly played lietween J. S. and S. S. 
(White), in consultation against H. M. 
(Black). 



IVlIITF. 

Bl.vck. 

I. 

P—K 4 

P-K4 

2. 

Kt—K B 3 

Kt-Q B3 

3. 

B-B 4 

B-B 4 

4. 

P—Q 3 

P—Q 3 

5. 

P - Q R 3 

B-K Kt 5 

(1. 

P—1! 3 

B-R 4 

7. 

B-K 3 

Kt-Q 5 (e) 

8. 

B X Kt 

BxB 

!). 

P—B3 

B—Q Kt 3 


I A. D. S. R. — 1. The “King’s hymn” is prth 
** Veni Pater pauperum,” said to have been vr.t; 
by Robert ii. of France It appears in feeUc kvr 
lation iu the modern hymn-books as— 

Come, Thou Holy Spirit, come. 

And from Thine own eternal liome 
Shed the ray of light Divine: 

Come, Thou Fatlier of the poor; 

Come, Thou source of all our store; 

Come, within our bosoms shine! 

** Thou, of Comforters the best; 

Thou, the soul's most welcome guest; 

Sweet refreshment here below ! 

Ih our lal>our rest most sweet, 

Gmtefiil shadow from the heat, 

Solace In the midst of woe." 

Charlemagne's hymn Is the “ Veni Crestor"— 

“ Creator Spirit 1 by whose aid 
The world’s foundations first were Uid, 
Ceme, visit every humble mind : 

Come, pour Thy joys on human khid ’ 

From sin and sorrow set us fitre, 

Aud make Thy temples worthy Tbee.’ 

Gregory the Great’s hymn is the “Aadi, IwiP* 
Coumtor,” which Dr. Neale iranalaUd u- 

“ O Merciful Creator, hear : 

To us in pity bow ^iue ear: 

Accept the tearful prayer we raise 
Iu this our fast of forty daya 

“ Each heart is manifest to Thee; 

1 hou knowest our infirmity ; 

' Repentant now we seek Thy face: 

1 Impart to us Thy pardoning grace.** 

! There have been articles recently on hyniw k ■ 

I their writers in “TTie Sunday at Home. ' ' 
should read them. 2. A t>ell is said to M 
j when it is swung so as just to make the cUpr 

I strike : or even, when a special clapper a * 

striking from outside instca*! of in. 3 Bv bW r i 
ringing of changes on five 'x-lls; it is so callrd • • *» 
to two pair of bells changing plai'es iu eicl» ckw.* 

M.Drummosd.— 1. Yes. 2 . About one poord. i'’- 
or in “Live Slock JoumaL” You do noi 
advertise : you will see them idvertistd. 4 »r'' 
6. Floor pigeon house with cement uf basnli 
keep clean aud sweet, 

B. Buffalo.—G et back nnmbers of oar p*?rr 
taiuing the articles on rabbits by 
Stables, r.n. 

FRED IIODDER.—1. See answer to above 1 'j* ^ 
tagouians are os gooil a any. so are ssn^ 

Lover of I>oo.«?.—The pug’s tail will never 
The cobl may be distemper. Let a veterinsij 
see your pet 


iJ 


























Price One Penny. 
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DEOWNED GOLD 


A BOY'S ADVENTUKE ON THE 'WEST COAST OF AFIIICA. 
By David Ker, 

^MfAor " Ilderim the A/yhan," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE DISTANT SHOT. 


Man and Monster went down> together. 


I^HILE our heroes were facing death steamers were constantly touching at I of the wreck and of their 2>resent w 
H on the river their companions at Grand Bassa, and as the men who had f abouts, they might now hope toUeta. 
the factory were in high spirits j for afi been sent thither would carry the news ' off in two or three days at tb.c outsi o. 
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^Moreover, Major Vere, and tlie few to 
whom he had entrusted the secret of the 
threatened attack upon tlie factory, liad 
-decided upon keeping it from tlie rest of 
the party (more especially the la<lies^ as 
long as possible, arguing that “ tliey 
■Ncould know it soon enough if it did 
come, and if it didn% there was no use 
in frightening them for nothing." 

Luckily tlie morning was fine after a 
night of lieavy rain, and the whole party 
being out in the courtyard or upon the 
•verandah, the major and his comrades 
'could make their preparations for de¬ 
fence without attracting the notice of 
those wlio were not in the secret. Poor 
'old King Oko Jumbo (who had been 
<iuite prostrate ever since the wreck) 
was brought downstairs for the lirst 
time, and several of tlie younger men 
gathered round him, cheering him with 
4issurances that he wouhl soon be back 
in his own kingdom of Bonny, or draw¬ 
ing him out al>out his wars with his old 
^nemv. King Ja-Ja of Opobo.* 

White man make us friends at last,” 
•said the old warrior, after describing a 
terrible battle with J.vJa’s people, “and 1 
go see Ja-Ja; and when Ja-Ja see me 
come, he jump up and cry, ‘How are 
■you, old man t very glad see you ; come 
and eat cliop (foot!).’ And so we eat 
chop together, all same two brother.” 

And then he told witli great glee how 
lie h:ul once consulted “white man’s doc¬ 
tor” when troubled with sleeplessness, 
and liow the doctor had given Jiim a 
^deeping draught, bidding him take a 
‘lew dro])s every day, instead of which he 
drank otf the whole bottle at once, and 
slept for five days on end ! 

Meanwhile Mrs, Keir, having liegun to 
shake otl’ lier fever, was sketching a tall 
Krooinan in a striped cloth and a huge, 
shapeless skin cap tiiat might have suited 
Jtobinson Crusoe. The worthy wivfvge, 
evidently immensely proud of being 
picked out as a model, stood in the atti¬ 
tude of Achilles over the body of Hector, 
witii his arms folded, and a look of 
supreme majesty upon his broivd, heavy, 
blubber-lipped face. 

As the sketch progressed, the other 
natives in the couityard bidow grew 
more and more excited, crowding and 
jostling o.ach otlier around the verandah, 
till at length one bolder than the rest 
whisked himself upon to the railing, and 
called out eagerly, 

“ Wliite Mamie (woman), let see ! I say, 
let see I ” 

Mrs. Keir hold up the now completed 
sketch. It was received with a de^ifeii- 
ing roar of laughter, which showed that 
they all recognised the likeness, while 
tlie till! model stejiped down among 
lUieui with as mucli dignity as if he had 
■just been made king of all Africft. 

All this while the major and his party 
aN-ere hard at work upon Hie defences of 
the favtory, which was simply a large 
log hut, rais'*d several feet above Hu* 
•ground upon stout piles, like the Malay 
Jious<‘.s of l'/is(crn Asi:a, Flie hnver storey 
•-eonsi>,tf*d of the dining ])-irlour, the log 
•goods-room serving as a store, and the 
tiny bedroom used by tin; two ladi«*s. 
while aliovei tliese an enormous loft, half 
.ldi«*d with <-heds and barrel-;, stretelie(l 
the whole lengMiof the i)uildiiig, reached 


• llie lii«l,,rv of th’« inn. n« t -t-l hv Ki»i" 
foil, i,in iilt'oii'ii I'i-f I* rfr-ii-i (■.;,? 

* r oi'u liim .4 

!•. K. 


¥l\e 0\vi\ i^aper. 


by a step-l.'wlder so steep that a rope 
hung lieside it to help the ascent. 

In the dining-room little needed to be 
done, for the thick wooden shutters 
could be closed at any moment, and the 
mail-bags piled in one corner stood ready 
to make a barric:w:le. The loft, too, with 
its two or three narrow, loophole-like 
windows, liigli above the ground, was 
quite a fort in itself. But the goods- 
store, w’hich w’as sure to bo the main 
])oiut of attack, w^as also tlie most assail¬ 
able ; and so its two large windows were 
blocked up with casks and flour-sacks, 
leaving just space to Are through, while 
a wall 01 biscuit chests was built across 
the doorway by tlie major himself, whose 
grave face became graver at every burst 
of laughter from the unthinking merry¬ 
makers outside. 

But their mirth w’as soon checked. A 
thunderbolt falling among them could 
scarcely liave startled them more than 
the return of Everts’s party Jind tlie 
fearful news which they brouglit. Death, 
sudden and frightful, started up amid 
their gaiety and stared them all in tlie 
face, for night was alivady falling, and | 
the darkness would bring the destroyers ■ 
along with it. 

Their only chance now was to send 
word of tlieir danger to the other 
fi’iendly chief, King Jumbo, wdio lay on 
the same side of the river as themselves, 
only a few miles away; and Mynheer 
Everts oft’ered a large reward to any one 
who would make his way to tlie king’s 
village with the news of their distress. 

Tlie negroes looked at each other and 
miule no answ'er. They were all brave 
men, but they knew that the jiatli 
through the woods was most probably 
beset already, and that if captured they 
I would certainly be tortured, to death 
with all the worst liorrors of African 
cruelty. 

Then, amid the general silence, a shrill 
piping voice was lieard. 

“/go, master. D^-m feller sec big man 
in daik, no see boy.” 

“ You, Cariboo f” cried Captain Peters. 

“ How can you And your way ?” 

“Cariboo Oorm liere,” answered the 
young iicro. “ Look, see ! Turn dis way 
troo bush, till come to big dead tree : 
den turn dat way till come to lilly bit 
stream ; cross stream, come te king’s 
village.’’ 

“ 7.0 boy is right,” said Everts. “ Go ' 
den, boy ; you get plenty dollar.” 

And Cariboo, tlirowing oil' what little | 
clothes he had, so as to make hiin.self less | 
visible in the darkness, glided noiselessly i 
away into the outer gloom. 

Half an hour went by without any 
sign of danger. Then, far away in the 
dark forest, there was heard a »in/jh 
and all wii.s still once more. 


ciiArTtn xiri.—ooxfLrsioN—Fraimxa 

FOR UFK. 

Ttt.^t distMiit shot, which seemed to 
speak the doom of their ])nor little mes¬ 
senger, stnu-k a chill iutf> every heai-t in 
the iha oted garrison. But they h:ul no 
time to think of it, for it was now jdain 
that the savages were at haiul. Tn grim 
silence the last barricades wore com¬ 
pleted. and every man took his allotted 
povt. to tight tor life and death. 

Major Vere advised tlie ladies to retire 
I into (Imir room, which was completely 
’ barricadwl against bullets ; but Mrs. Keir 
j tij-mly refused. 


“ I can’t sit still wliile you are all 
lighting for your lives,” saul slie, “ I 
can load the guns for you, if 1 can do 
nothing else.” 

So the major sent her up to the loft as 
the safest place, and the two boys aloiig 
with her, the latter being s€‘t to w atcli 
the iron brazier of burning wood on 
which bubbled the huge camp-kettle that 
w'as to supply the garrison witli hot 
coHee during astrugede which t}ireaterie<i 
to last all night, if indeed they could 
keej) death at oay so long. 

And now the oead hush of night was 
broken by a ghostly rustling among the 
thickets, warning the defender.s that » 
large body of men wTre forcing tlieir way 
through. Instantly a blue sij^iial-lighi 
blazed up from the house-top, and in its 
unearthly glare there starte<l out of the 
gloom scores of Vild ligures, hideou.*^^' 
bedaubed w ith paint and white clay, w ho 
w’ere clambering over the palisade in all 
diiections, 

“Fire !” roared Major Vere. 

The flash and crack followed the word 
as thunder follows liglitning, while the 
yells and groans that arose from without 
show’ed how the volley had told. 

But the assailants w'ere not to Vh? so 
easily checked. Some, posting theiu- 
selves behind the surrounuing huts, kept 
up a heavy Are ujxm every window and 
loophole of the besieged building, while 
others came close up under the verandah, 
and, levelling their guns through the rails 
of the balu.strode, sent a hail of bullets 
against the shutters of the dining-room, 
which were soon coiiipletelv riddled with 
balls. _ _ ‘ _ 

So the Aght raged with varied fortune 
for more than an hour, while the men 
whom the fever had struck down, lying 
in a corner of the storeroom, listeneil to 
the uproar, and wondered liow long they 
1 had to live. 

I Tliree of the garrison (two whites and 
I a Krooman) liad already been wouiideti. 
one of wlioin was quite disabhxl ; and in 
suite of their barricades, tlie d<'fendors of 
the front room found their |X)sition be¬ 
coming more dangerous every moment, 

1 On tlie other liand, at l<mst a dozen of 
I the enemy were lying dead around the 
' house, for the Are was deadly from the 
upper window.^, where Major Vere had 
stationed several of his be-^t marksmen. 
The savages kept yelling like w ild U-^ists 
but the English fought in stern sileiic*'. 
and within the house all was dark and 
voiceless as a gra^•e. 

As the danger deepened, the maj-.r 
seemed to be everywliore at oneax w uxO.- 
ing threatened points, looking out for Hr? 
chance of a telling shot at the en*r.v. 
cheering, directing, encouraging, as if 
were ten men instead of one. M* in- 
■while Harry and Steve liad already 
out one allowance of In-ead and cofl^' :i.l 
round, and hiul almost got the koi:.e 
boiling again in rt‘adiness for another. 

Sevmal times during the battle Major 
Vere had tried to biing down a man ni 
European dress, whom lie s.aw 
alioiit among the huts, rightly cu» - i; 
him to lK^ Camacho liiinM-li ; Imt i: r 
traitor tixik care not to give him a f:a’ 
chance. 

But it soon apj>eared that if (’aiua.’• 
was no .soldier, he was sonu thii.g ot • 
general. In obedienct* to Ins or«b*ii • 
savages cut away a part of the }iab-*.i ••. 
(*on>.isting of .seven or ♦nuht 
stakes b<niiul t<\£rether Wiib 
withes. LTidcr cover of this bullet proof 



Oayti 'Pafei'. 


screen, wliicli they lield before them as 
tlxey advanced, hiilf a ilozen of tlie 
xissiiilants mounted the flank steps lead¬ 
ing np to the liouse-door, and commenced 
liacking it furiously with their liuge 
■choiiper-like knives. 

Ami now the case of the besieged 
se.emed well-nigh hopeless. Their bullets 
wei’e powerless against the attacking 
party, beneath whose strokes the door 
was' fast splintering and giving way, 
every blow sounding to the ears of the 
xloomed men within like Death knocking 
for entrance. 

“Be ready,” said the major, through 
his set teeth ; “ when the door gives in 
we must txickle them hand to haml.” 

But just then there eame a hiss and 
splash of boiling water, followed by a 
frightful Ixowl of pain, as the savages 
tumbled backwards down the steps, 
screen and all, screeching like scalded 
cats. 

JIrs. Keir, up in the loft, had heard the 
choppers at work beneath her, and, 
guessing at once what was going on, had 
given a hint to the boys which they were 
not slow to take. Emptying the boiling 
kettle into a big “dipper,” fastened to a 
long pole, they pushed it thi-ough a 
winxlow that overhung the door, and 
discharged its whole contents I'iglit upon 
the savages below, scalding them .so 
sevei'ely as to disable three of them out¬ 
right. The lesson wxxs sutflcient, and no 
further attempts were m.atle upon the 
door. 

But now another party of the enemy 
got right in under the house itself, and 
the strokes of their formidable knives 
were heard between the volleys of the 
musketry. At first the defenders thought 
that these new assailants meant to hew 
thi'ough the floor, or to cut asunder the 
piles that supported the building ; but 
presently a cnickling and hissing as of 
fire warned them that the real intention 
w;xs even woi-se. 

“They’re firing the house under our 
feet,” growled Captain Peters. “ If they 
do, we must just rush out upon them and 
take our chance ; and may God have 
mercy oix our souls ! ” 

“ Amen,” said Major Yere. 


But just .at th:it instant, in a momen¬ 
tary lull of the tiring, the night breeze 
brought to their ears a faint tinkling far 
away in the jungle, at which Evertss set 
grim face lighted up as no one had ever 
seen it light up before. 

“.Jumbo come to help us!” cried he. 
“ All Jumbo men carry bell ou deir neck, 
and dat make ze tinkle.” 

It was even so. Cariboo, though 
wounded in the arm hy the shot tired 
at him, had succexsded in reaching the 
; village and blunging up the kings war- 
I luors to the rescue just in time. 

But the besiegers understood thatwam- 
ing sound as well as the besieged, and had 
, no wish to be attacked by J umbo’s men on 
I 0110 side and by the wliite men on the 
other. Before the fii-st man of the I'e- 
lieving force came in sight the courtyard 
! was clear of all but the dying and the 
i dead. 

But the enemy did not escape unpur- 
! sued. The moment Major Vere saw tiiein 
give way he fiung opien the door and led 
, a charge that cut oil’ a number of them 
I from the rest, and drove, them down the 
peninsul.a to the mouth of the river, 
j where they had no way of escape except 
j by swimming across it. 

I The moon had now risen, and by her 
I light the major’s keen eye noted among 
1 the dark forms of the flying savages the 
figure of a white man. 

“ Thei e goes Camacho ! ” he loared. 
“ Five dollars to the man who biungs him 
down ! ” 

But the Spaniard, who seemed to bear 
; a charmed life, reached the water’s cd^e 
unhurt, and plunged headlong in. lus- 
’ caping as if by miracle the bullets which 
1 pattered around him, he was soon so 
' near the opposite shore that he already 
thought himself safe. 

All at once a huge snout rose from the 
dark waters, and two mighty jaws, armed 
with fangs that could have crushed a 
t buft'alo, yawned close beside him. The 
wretch had barely time to utter one 
shriek of horror wticn the crocodile made 
its fatal rush, and man and monster went 
down together amid a whirling eddy, to 
i rise no more. 


The further adventures of the Lakoja's 
p,assengers, and their final rescue hy a 
liassing steamer—which canned them 
safely home to England, after touching at 
Orand Bassa to take oft' the crew—can¬ 
not be told here. But the last time I saw 
Captain Peters (whose real name, as well 
as that of Major Vere, many who read 
this will easily guess) he told me that, so 
far from being bl.anied in any way, he had 
been highly coiiiplimeuted by the com 
pany’s agents, ami promised another ship 
the very first chanee that oft’ered. 

“ I mean to keep Harry with me,” said 
he, “for seafaring seems to do him good, 
and I'm sure hell never take kindly to 
anything else. As for Steve Holcombe, I 
expect you II meet him on the Congo 
before long, for they say his father s to 
be employed on that new railwaj’ that 
Stanley’s going to make up the river.” 

“ Well, I'm glad you’ve come off so well, 
capt.ain,” answered I; “ but I hope that 
rascally Spanish governor who plannetl 
all these villainies won’t escape scot 
free.” 

A very grave look came over the cap¬ 
tain’s bold brown face ns he handed me, 
without saying a word, the following ex¬ 
tract from a Sierra Leone paper : 

“ Sensational .Murder in Grand Canary. 
—Advices from Grand Canary report the 
murder of the Spanish governor, on the 
night of Thursday, the i2nd, by a half- 
caste who acted as Ids confidential ser¬ 
vant. According to one account, the 
hitter was overheard threatening his 
master, and declaring that he ‘knew 
enough to h.ang him. The report of a 
pistol alarmed the attendants, who laished 
m and found the governor expiring from 
a terrific knife-wound in the breast, with 
the discharged pistol by his side. 'The 
as.sa,ssin, who was severely injured by the 
bullet, has since died in prison.” 

“Ill-gotten gains don't prosper, you 
see,” remarked the captain “ Imt they 
would have done if it hadn't been for 
little Cariboo, who’s worth his weight in 
gold. He saved vie that time, .and if I 
don’t m.ake a man of him in return, my 
name isn’t Ned Peters ! ” 

(the end.) 


liOGEK KYF FIN’S WARD: 

' A STOUY OF ADVENTUIIE BY LAND AND SEA. 

By the l.vte W. H. G. Kingston, 

Axithur of " Peitr Traul,'* ** From Poxcder flunkey to Admiral," etc. 

CHAPTER XXVI.—THE PRISON SHIP—THE GREAT MINISTER—A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

S OJfE way up the Thames lay a large ^ than he had ever been before. Still as will be no one to mourn him, and Harry 
hulk. Her decks were housed in, day after day passed by and no friends Tryon may dis:ip])ear without a stain of 
her hull was black ; she bore but little * came near him, his spirits sank lower and : disgrace upon the name." 
resembl.iiice to the stout ship she had i lower. • He attempted to rise—he could do so 

once been, e-xcejit from the ports which “ Have they all deserted mel” he said with difficulty—to take, a few turns up 
were to be seen on cither side. They to himself, clasping his hand-s. “ Mr. . and down the narrew coll. Scarcely ever 
were very thickly grated. It was the Kyffiii would not, I am sure, and Mabel— w.as he left in silciici'. 

in i.son ship. Low down in one of the | she knows nothing of my desperate state, ripiile of the water against the ® A ' 

dark cells below the water-line, with I Would that I had written to her. Some side; above him the steps ol sviirt 
inaniieles on his ankles, lay Ilari-y Tryon. ellort might have been made to save me ; ' prisoners as they, like him, paced.^ shouts 
His cheeks had become pale, his eye had ; hut 1 could, not bear the thought of ! fro. Now and Viy 

lost imicli of its brightness, but hope liad ' writing to her as a felon, to let her hand j and cries of men driven to de 

not altogether died within him. Still he ' touch the iiaper smelling of this foul | their approaching fate, otlici 

was fully sensible of the dangerous posi-j prison. Better far that I should die j and shouting with careless m .,valk> 

tinn ill which he w.as placed. He had unknown. When the wretched .Andrew j It was weary work that W’'’'^2VV'es livurfc 

Ijecoine of late a wiser and a sadder man : Brown is run up to the yard-arm there [ the chains were heavy. I'lie gJ 
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his legs. Again he sat himself down, Mr. Kyffin, “ and even now she and her have seen his Majesty, who \v;is 
and clasped Ids hands upon hi.s knee.s. kind friend Mrs. Barbara Thornhorough quainted with the young gentleni.vn. •, 
“Death! death will be welcome!” he liave gone to Mr. Bitt to eude.avour, if have now come, wishing to seeMr. Iv. 
exclaimed. “ the only termination to my possible, to see him, and obtain his war- with two seamen of the ship on Iv.v 
misery and shame.” rant for your liberation.” which he served, who can clearly pros- 

■A.s he thus s.at his ears caught the “Then ! am sure she will succeed,” that he was an unwilling participat'^r; 
sound of footsteps moving along the exclaimed Harry, joyfully. what took place. Still, time is pressitr 

p,is.sage outside. The lock in the heavy “ Do not raise your hopes too high, my “I can hold out but slight hops .1 
tioor moved, it opened, and a bright light boy, and yet I would wish to support Mr. Pitt's interfei’ence,” answeredL.i” 
which dazzled his eyes burst in. and encourage you,” remarked Mr. Hester. “He sees the imimitiince d 

“They are come," he thought, “to Kyffin. “ My stay with you now must be preventing tlie recurrence of such a ui 
carry me off.” short, as I promised to meet Jliss Eve- tiny by striking a w holesome terror a;-.' 

“ I am re.ady,” he said, starting up, rard after she had had an interview with the minds of the seamen.” 
expecting to see the gaoler and the guard the mini.ster. Even should he refuse, we “But surely he would not whli 
of .soldiers, In.stead, lus his eyes recovered must not lose heart. W’e must bring innocent person to sutler!” exclaii-x 

tlicir vision, be saw standing before him other influences to bearon him. However, ilabel. “He can be proved innoientle 

bis ever faithful guardian Boger Kyllin. Harry, I know you too well to think that lieve me, your ladyship. The King Liij- 

lie sprang forward, then stopped tor a there is any necessity to ui-ge you not to self is convinced that he is so. Lv: l- 

moment and hung down his head. tlespair. And now farewell. I purpose to entreat you to beg Mr. Pitt to gnu.; > 

“ You cannot come to own a wretched return before long. I hope to bring good pardon to tins young man.” 
convict like me," he exclaimed, in .a tone news, but you inu.st not be disappointed “ You take a warm interest in hiiu 
of sadness. if it is not as good as we wish. This said Lady Hester, looking at Mabel an. 

“ Do not say that, Harry,” answered Mr, mutiny, so happily quelled, hii.s been very wliat harshly. 

KytKn, stejtping forward and taking bis j serious, and might have jn'oved most dis- “Yes, indeed I do, I have known 1.; 
hands. “Xot a moments rest or happi-; astrous to the country. The nation from his youth,” answercel Mabel "ii 
ness have I enjoyed since I learned the therefore is naturally little inclined to is true and loyal, and would neverb> 
dangerous iKj.sition in which you were 1 look witli leniency on those w ho took a I aided so dangerous a conspiracy ;i5 li. 
placed. Do not doubt the regard I must 
"ver have for you. 1 have discoveiwl 
how you have been deceived, and how 
you were induced to desert your truest 
friend ; I h.ave tlierefore e\ cry excuse for 
you. I have learned that even in tliis 
instance j'ou are guiltless of di.sloyalty, 
ami, believe me, Harry, however guilt.v 
you have been, I sliould still have looked 
upon you as a son.” 

“You make me de.sire once more to 
live,” exclaimed Harry, for the lirst time 
perhaps in his life bursting into tears. 

" I thought no one cared for me. I was 
prepared to die unknown and unla¬ 
mented; and oh 1 tell me, Mr. Kylfin, to set out with .Mrs. Barbara, attended by time 1 ” said Mabel, presenting the Kiiy 
does Mabel know of my condition 1—has tlie two seamen .and Paul, to Mr. Pitt's note. 

slie discarded mo ? ” house at Putney. .She w,aite<l but a short Lady Hester took the paper, and iw 

His voice trembled. He looked eagerly time to obtain a little refreshment which marked, as she rose to leavetheny:- 
in bis gu.ardian’s face for a reply. Mistress Barbara urged on her, and “ It may have w eight with my uncle,' V 

“No, Harry, indeed she has not dis-j together they drove towards the re- at the s.anie time, even the Kingliinie 1 
carded you. She is true-hearted.” | siilence of tlie minister, while Mr. Kytlin cannot turn him from his w ill wlit'Ji b 

“ Is there any hope for me—must I j proceederl down the river to pay the has once made up his mind." 
suffer as so many unhappy men have visit to Harrv which has been described. Once more the ladies were left indoy 
done ?” gasped out Harry. lit was late in the evening when they and an.xiety. Mabel could not hopeiuizJ 

“There is hope, my boy. I cannot say arrived at the villa. The two ladies, from Lady Hester’s manner. .^Irs. o'-’ 
for a certainty that you will be sa\ ed. | sending up their names, earnestly bara, who had -seen her before, sTgivi 
Mabel herself obtained from the King a requested that tliey might be admitted, favourably. Lady Hester was sonic u;.- 
request to his minister that your life I Mr. Pitt was very much engaged, and absent. , 

should be spared, and I have seen the could receive no visitors. | At length the door opened, and 

governor of the prison, and he believes it “Is Lady Hester at home?” asked | returneil, followetl by a sliglitly-l<^‘ 
confers suflicient authority on him not to Mrs. Barbara. “Her lady.ship may I gentleman, scarcely yet of middle w'■ 
deliver you up till his Majesty’s jileasure remember me, ” she oh.served, turning to who.se bright eye and broad forehe.ni 1' 

sli,all be further known.” Maljel if she does, she will, I think, see tokened intellect of no ordinary li" , 

Mr. KytKn then exiilained to Harry j us, and through her we may press our His manner was somewhat stiff a-’ 
more clearly the particulars of which the suit on her uncle.” formal as, bowing to the ladies who lij ' 

reader is already aware. Harry Ti yoii The tw o ladies waited anxiously for risen at the entnince of LadyHcsUtl 
sank down on Ids knee.s, and thanked the return of the servant. took his seat near them. 

Heaven from the depth of his heart fori “ Liuly Hester will .see you, ladies,” was “You come with a request from a- 
the prospect of a rele.ase from the igno- 1 the rejily', and Mabel anti her friend de- Majesty, I understand, to Is^g me to in 
minious death for which he had Ixien pro- I soended from the carriage. terfere in the case of one of tlioiiiutim^;' 

jiared. Alas ! he had not often truly | They were usliered into a handsome of the Nore. His Majesty's ooram ui'' 
prayed. His grandmother hiul not drawing-room, where Lady Hester was have always great influence with me: 

attempted to teach him even a form of [ seated alone at a writing-table. the s.ame time, you must undorstand ijm' 

prayer, and seldom during the life he | “I remember you, .Mistress Thorn- the matter is one of a most scriouscln 

sjrent in London bad he ever dared to borough,” she .said, rising and coming racter. A great many men have I"'” 

kneel to ask a blessing of his Heavenly j forward in a gracious manner. “Tell im', pardoned who really timk a part m > ' 

Father. He had now, however, learned I to what cause am I indebted for the mutiny by'supporting their leivicrs 

an iinportnnt lo.sson. He luul felt his ; honour of this visit ’” the leaders them.selves are panlemxt '-' 

utter helplessness and weakness, and had “ Jly young friend here will exiilain it men will think that, after all, the cr"“ 
di.scovered that when lifting up his to you, ' said Mrs. Barbara, now intro- they'committed was a slight eiie. hc' 
heart to tJod be received a strength .and dueing Mabel. “One in whom she is .served, in a tone of voice wliich iii‘" 
courage which he could by no other deeply interested has lieeu implicated in Mabel's heart sink w ithin her. . , 
means have obt.ained. the late mutiny at the Nore, and in con- “ But, oh ! sir,” .she e.xclaimed. ' 

“.And Mabel! bless her for what she sequence of projicr evidence not having her hands before her in a plciiihiig ‘ ^ 
has done for me! But oh ! Mr. KytKn, been brought forward which would have tude, “but this young uiiin, 
b'll me where is she, bow is she 1” proiasl that he acted under comiiulsion. Brown, for by that name he is I''-''* 

“ She bears up wonderfully,” aasweretl lie has been condemned to death. We was not guilty of any evil inteiitioi''- 


l>.art m it, especially on tho leaders ; and appears to have lieen. to destroy u 
from your having been associated with naval power of England.” 
j Parker, you, ill the ordinary coui'se, could Lady Hester seemed to relent as si 
scarcely expect a pardon.” gazed at the young girl. “I am reaili ' 

-Mr. KytKn was gone, and Hany w.as believe you,’’ she answeretl, “that il 
! once more left to his own thoughts. The young man is innocent. Tell me, V 
hours passed w earily by, they seemed came he to he on board ship in the caj- 
(longer than any during his imprison- city of an ordinary seaman l" 
nieiit. Sleep would not visit his eyelids. ilabel blushed and hesitated. 
Anxiously he listened for every sound, “Oh, I see how it was,” said Ld' 
j hoping for the sjjeedy return of his Hester ; “ and now' you repieiit. I ' 

' friend. see Mr. Pitt, and give him your stiu 

I Meantime Mabel, who h.od parted from nieiit of the case.” 

I Mr. Kyrtin at Mr. Thornliorough's house “Then may I beg j'ou to dclivortL.- 
after their return from Windsor, nreiiared , letter from his Alaiestv at the sii! 
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' ’ ' ' ! much as any one. ' warmly congratulated them on the suc- 

Besides. sir, when we propo.scd striking cess of their mission, and assunxl tlicm 
the red hag, and carrying the ship up the that she cordially sympathised with them, 
river, he heartily joined the loyal ])art of .Jacob, forgetting where he was, on hear- 
pretty severe tus.sle we ing that Harry was to be pardoned, threw 
■ill had, too, before wc got irossession of the u]) his hat, and in his delight uttcriul a 
ship and handed it over to the officers.” loud shout, exclaiming, 

•Jack Veal corroborated what Jacob had “ Bless you, my lady ! Bless Mr. Pitt, 
said, and Mr. Pitt drew forth a consider- and the King, and all the Royal Family ' 

.. , able amount of further evidence which If i had as many lives as a cat, I would 

idenmed he must be, but his Majesty satisfied him that if these witnesses spoke gladly s^rend them all in the service of so 

■■ " 'i .1 . ,1 « . 1 -T>-good a King and .so nobk'a minister.” 

^ of a nature to merit death. At last he On entering the carriage, Maliel.sank 
' turned to Mabel. back into the arms of Mrs. Baibara, ,and 

“ I have no hesitation in recommending gave way to her feelings in a flood of 
I his .Maje.sty to pardon the young man iu tears. 


]Miil)el repeated the statement she had that he hated it .as 

already'miule to the King. ” .. 

“ You plead Ids cause cf 
lady,” said the minister, ”- 

too. Let me see these witnesses, and if the crew, and a 
they give a s,atisfactory statement, I wi” 
xeeoinmend the young man as a tit sub¬ 
ject for his Majesty’s clemency. I cannot 
reverse the judgment of the court, you 
must rememJier. If that condemned him, 

COIK —.. ..- —. — -j , 

can exert his prerogative of mercy, and , the truth, Andrew Brown's guilt 
V«)tb save his life and obtain his release.” nofm-o fr, rfoafl. Af 

“ Oh ! thank you, sir, thank you,” ex¬ 
claimed Maljel, expressing by her looks 
more than by her words what she felt. 


Harry Tryon In Prison. 


The minister rang the bell, and ordered whom you are interested. His story is, I ' “ Oh, he will be saved ! ” she exclaimed ; 

the two seamen to be admitted. In a have no doubt, a romantic one, ana I ao j “ I scarcely dared hope it till now.” 
sliort time there was a scuffling outside, not wish to add to the romance by allow'- j At length Mabel appeared somewhat to 
The door opened, and Jacob Tuttle and ing him to finish his career at the yard- i recover her composure, and worn out by 
J.ack Veal .appeared, one urging on the | arm. You need have no fean therefore, | anxiety of mind and the fatigue she luwl 
other, as if neither liked to be the first to young lady, on that score. I will send gone through, at length sank to sleep in 
enter. They held their hats in their down a reprieve, and will also give you a | the arms of her friend. They did not 
hands, pulling away at their locks as paper, which will secure a full pardon for j reach home till a late hour. Scarcely 
they would have done addressing an ofli- ’ your friend on being signed bj' his Ma- conscious, Mabel was carried to '• 

cer on the quarter-deck. Liuly Hester jesty. I must wish you good evening, I Her dreams were far more happy tniviv 
looked on with an amused countenance and I am glad that my niece, Lady I they had been for many a day. 
as the minister cross-questioned them as j Hester, who is staying with me for a few her kind friend looked 

to the part their sliipniate had taken in i days, has brought the matter before my anxiety to the retui-n of Jlr. j 

the mutiny. j notice.” the follow'ing day. He iro- 

“ He took no part at all, please you, sir, Without waiting to hear the expres- ' noon with the intelligcnco that 

for I don’t call writing letters with a ' sions of gratitude which Mabel and Mrs. vernor of the pri.son had rcceiv 

pistol held at a man’s head taking part I Barbara felt disposed to pour forth, the ; minister’s reprieve for Harry- 
m the mutiny, and I know for certain i great minister left the room. Lady Hester j .afternoon had been fixed for tli<? 
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of tho Volunteers in Hyde Park. Mabel 
felt sure that his .Majesty would, if he 
hiul an opportunity, iiiiinediately sign the 
pardon which the minister had given her. 

It was a lovely day. The sun shone 
brightly forth from an unclouded sky, 
and from the various avenues of approach 
troo|)s marched up to the ground pre¬ 
ceded by their bands of music and colours 
dying—infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
The most numerous corps was that of the 
City Light Horse, .Some of the com¬ 
panies, however, were dismounted, and 
marched on foot. Others came in long 
ears, with their rides between their knees, 
while a band of wcll-e(|uipped horsemen 
rode up at the he.ad of Uie regiment, their 
glittering arms and handsome dresses 
distinguishing ''icm from the men of 
other corps. T.' jirivates, as well as the 
odicers, were ah gentlemen, .a consider¬ 
able number of them men of fortune and 
independence. One spirit animated every 
regiment alike — ardent love of their 
country, and a determination, if called 
upon, to fight bravely and to die in her 
defence. 


Mr. Kyfiin and Mabel waited for a 
favourable opportunity of approaching 
the King, for Mabel's anxiety w oukl brook 
no delay, and she was afraid that be 
iiiightTeturn to Windsor without signing 
the iiaper. 

At length the King drew up, prcj'ara- 
tory to the troops niarching jiast. i'he 
; time seemed favourable, as there wiis an 
open space near his .Maje.sty by which 
she could approocli. Dressed in deep 
mourning, and leaning on .Mr. Kydins 
j arm, her countenance mdiant with 
beauty, her colour heightened by excite¬ 
ment, she drew near to the King. Cne 
of the equerries observing her, iiujuired 
what she wanted. 

“ It is not the right moment to ap¬ 
proach his Majesty,” he answered. 

The King, hearing what was said, 
turned his head, and seeing her, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Ah ! my dear young lady, how can I 
help you 1 What is itl Will not Mr. 
Pitt advise mo to pardon the young 
mutineer ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes, your Majesty. He has given 


me a proper document which only re¬ 
quires your Majestys signature. I.m 
every moment is of consequence. It is 
cruel to have him kept in that dre.i(iiui 
irison, and I dread lest by any mLst.itc 
le ni.ay be cari ied od’and exccuteiD 
Mallei could scarcely bring herself tu 
utter these words. The King smiled. 

“No fear of that, I trust, my sivet 
young lady, but 1 will .sign the piiier. 
i Oo and wait for me at St. James's; as 
j soon as this ad'air is over I will o.mr 
there. Lord So-and-so,” he said, turiir.t 
to one of his equerries, “remind molin' 

: I have a paper to sign ; it is for ikr 
' young lady ; you will not forget it nn» 
The equerry turned to Mabel and hos el 
low. 

The colour wliicb had left her cliivb 
rose again in them, for the look cast on 
her was full of intense admiration. lb 
Kyffin whispered to Mabel that .she nm^t 
not press the matter further, and boain: 
to the King, who gave a kind panic; 

' word to Mabel, they retired from amen; 
the glittering Hiroiig of military-olficeii 
{To bt continued.) 


THE TALE OF A RED COAT. 


Bv THE ItKV. A. N. M.M.AX, F.G.S., 

A uthor o/ "The Spectre 0 / Ilavthom Glen," " Cacti t and TJereade*," etc. 


“ 1 ND what does your mother call you, 

A niy boy I ” .said the Doctor, as he 
led the way to the study. 

“ Harry, sir.” 

“Mell, I shall do the .same in private, 
and in public you will be Dawson. 
Thiit’s the way we manage it. Tliis is 
my study, Harry; aiul now you know 
your way to it I hoi)e you will come and 
see me it ever you have .any trouble u])on 
your mind. You must never come to tell 
tales about other boys, you know ; but 
still you may wish to t.'vlk to me some¬ 
times, and I shall be always glad to listen. 
Now it is a most extraordinary fact that 
this coat belongs to me, Harry, and I am 
naturally curious to know how you came 
to get pos.session of it.’’ 

“ I got it a long time .ago, sir, from a 
l>oy, when we were at tlie .seaside one 
-suinraer.” 

" How very .strange ! I suspect the 
place was liocksea, wasn’t it 1 ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And do you know that 1 left this coat 
lying on a seat on the Parade at liocksea, 
and forgot all about it; and that hoy 
must have found it. Anil 1 suj)[Ki.se you 
are very fond of it, Harry, and would not 
like me to claim it for toy own 1 ” 

“ Oh no, sir, 1 hope you’ll have it back 
as it's yours.” 

“ But how <Iid you get it from the boyl 
Did you buy it V' 

“No, sir. He was very kind to me, and 
before we left I gave him balf-.a-crown, 
and then he showed me the coat aiul 
begged me to have it.ami it used to hang 
up in iny room .at honje, and I don't know 
how it w.os packed up. 1 never meant to 
bring it to school.” 

“ Well, my boy, if vou really do not 
ininrl, I will keep it. It belonged to iny 
brothiT, who died many years ago, anil 
so I naturally value it very much. 1 


CH.VFTEE V. 

wonder if I ever saw you at Roeksea 
that summer. I used often to watch the 
children digging on the beach. There 
were three in particular, I remember, 
famous liands at digging ponds and 
building ca.stles ”—Harry stared at the 
Doctor for a moment—“ two little boys 
and a girl. I wonder if you ever heard 
of ail old gentleman’s having a bad 
accident in a batliuig-inachine over a 
sand-castle ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. I did hear about it,” .said 
Harry, in a low voice, not looking up. 

“ Well, I was the old gentleman, 
Harry. Wasn’t it odd ? But bark— 
there .s the dinner-bell ringing. We 
mustn't be late the first day. 1 forgot 
all about the time. Come along.” 

They went down to the hall, mivster 
and boy. Harry liad not mucli appetite. 
He was thinking of whatluul ju.st pa.ssed. 
So, then. Dr. Porche.ster was actually the 
gentleman whom he had nearly killed ! 
rite whole scene rose up before Harrv's 
mind just as it bad hapiicned—tlie 
words of the bathing-man, “lie says he II 
half murder you if ever he catches you !” 
Harry had never foi-gotteii those terrible 
words. What would his nia.ster do if he 
found out that the bov who had nearly 
killed him was actually in his .school 1 
Harry w.a.s nervous and sensitive, and ; 
we know that the impression made upon 
his mind by the events at liocksea li.ad 
been very deep. Now it was all roused 
up from the slumber of oblivion in 
whicli it !iad lately been laid ! Like the 
Pluenix, that faliled solitary bird, 
Harry's terror had burnt itself out only 
to rise once more from its own ashes in 
a new form exactly like tlie original. 

M hen dinner was over the boys went 
oir to the schoolroom. The restraint of 
decorous behaviour being removed, tlieir 
spirits found relief in shouting and sing- 


' ing and larking down the pass.age, or in 
■ chasing one another acro.ss country ovrr 
' the schoolroom desks. Dr. Porclirstrr 
soon ma<le his appearance in their lU'ii-i. 
to receive the funds into his bank aid 
make a list for afternoon walka Tk" 
boys crowded round him, but did not 
abate their mirth. He eiijoyetl seeiin: 
tlieii- expressions of vigorous life, aid 
often joined himself in tlieir fun ui.J 
frolic at such times. 

Bank business being closet!, he invito! 
any who wished to put down their nanes 
for a walk. The new boy.s were draft'd 
ort' to the care of some solier and relial'K 
seniors. 

“ Here. Dew, you have alre,a(ly htu! an 
' introduction to l)aw,<!on ; will you utii'-r 
take to chaperone him on the common ' 

“ Yes, sir ; rather! Come alon:. 
young ’un.” 

Dew was one of those generous-hc.irtni 
boys whom a master kiiow.s he can lru>t 
alway.s, and Dr. Porchester frit certain 
that he would really la-friend Harry 
Dawson after such a broad hint. 

So Harrv set oil in company " ith hi- 
first frieiul. It wius a warm ami sunny 
afternoon, and there wen' nuts to 
found on the har.el-bu.shes, and Den' Inri 
his eye uiion a Spani.sh clicstmit tivt' a 
a field, so there was s])oil to lie olitiiineii 
such as boys appreciate. 

Harry found the coiu]>imionFliip '’i 
Dew very jilcasant, and cuiilidial in li'i" 
'many liome-secret.s, ami spoke of Ic- 
mother and Bell and Tod. Dc'v Inul ' 
small brother of Ids own evideiuly ii"’ 
unlike Toll. ^ 

“It’.s all right, you know, your trili'-t 
me of these tldngs, Dawson, te.it d-'i'’ 
talk of them before the other ti lle»' 
they’d humbug you about your si-l'i ' 
name.” 

“ Would they ?” said Harry. “ I Ir'l''' 
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I shall get on well with the other boys. 
I shall if they're all like you.” 

“Oh, you’ll get on all r'ight if you play 
up at football, and don’t loaf about and 
look moony. And if some fellows hum¬ 
bug you, don’t be green and muffish.” 

“ Is Ur. Porchester strict?” 

“ He’s awfully kind to us, but he won’t 
stand any nonsense, and he’s ti-emen- 
dousl.y strict if he catches you sneaking 
or doing anything caddish. He doesn’t ! 
often cane chaps if he can help it; but ‘ 
when he doeSj he just makes them not 
want it again. ■ 

lil-nl “What kind of things does he cane 

for ? 

“ Qh, j'ou needn’t be in a funk. You’re 
not likely to get a wh.acking yet awhile, 
if you ever do. I don’t know e.\actly 
what he canes for—if he catches a chap 
bullying, or doing anything underhand, 
or being cheeky and disobedient to the 
masters.” 

“Does he ever cane a Imy if he finds 
him out a long time after he did it ? ” 

OJii rather; it makes no difference. 
There was a chap called Stonehou.se who 
once made a new fellow give him his i 
pocket-money two Saturdays running ; 
and somehow it never got to the Doctor’s 
ears till the next term, and he whacked 
him soundly before the whole school, just 
as if he had done it the same day.” 

“ Does the Doctor generally find out 
things I ” 

“He’s awfully sharp. He generally 
seems to find out everything sooner or 
later.” 

Harry relapsed into silence, and the 
walk shortly came to an end. 

The first day at school generall.y seems 
very long to new boys, but the hands of 
the clock must go round, and bed-time 
TOinesat last. There were six new boj'S at 
Highfield House that term. They wore 
all m the .same bedroom, not far from 
'Towel s apartments. She came up ; 
after they were in bed, and tucked them 
up and gave them a motherly kiss all 
round, “just to make them feel more at- 
iinme-like, you know,” kind soul ! 

^ ot much conversation passed between 
the youthful freshmen, and when the 




fell aTleep'"™®'^ 

Harry did not feel much inclined for 
s eep. His heart was oppressed with 
tlie same dull aching heaviness that he 
had experienced the night after the 
accident on tlie sand-castle. It all came 
liack so vividly to his imagination. He 
was thankful that he had not really 
killed Dr. Porchester, but he was sure to 
bo found out. Dr. Porcliester always 
touiid out everything sooner or later, and 
punished boys j ust as if it had happened 
the same day. Harry had never told 
any one about it. How he wished now 
that ho had told his mother! Oh, how 
he longed for her to come up now, as she 
ahv’ays did at home, to kiss him in bed 
and say “ Good-niglifc—God bless you, 
my darling boy ! ” He would tell her 
the whole story, and she would make it all 
right. How lonely it was ! How should 
lie ever be happy at school, while that 
secret was hidden in his heart? Dr. 
Porchester was certain to find it out, and 
then he would half murder him ! He 
never passed over anything, however 
I long after the time. 

I Harry Was overcome by his miserable 
thoughts. He did try not to ciy, but the 
prospect seemed to him so utterly hope¬ 
less that he hid liis face under the clothes 
ancl sobbed very quietly until he almost 
drifted into sleep. 

Then a light seemed to be flickering in 
the room. In his half-sleepy state it 
seemed like the flash of a policeman’s 
lantern. 

“ Good night, my boys, God bless you ; 
are you all asleep?” sounded in a low 
voice. Was it his mother ? Harry started 
up. In an instant his head appeared 
above the clothes, and he saw the dark 
form of Dr. Porchester. The reaction of 
thought was so sudden that Harry could 
not control a scream, and he cried out, 

“ Oh, sir ! ” and burst into sobs and tears. 

The Doctor set down his lantern and 
put his hand on the boy’s liearl. 

“ Oh, sir ! I didn’t mean to 1 I am so 
sorry ! I’ll never do it again ! I’ll confess 
everything if you’ll only forgive me this 
once!” 


Dr. Porchester was taken aback. What 
could it mean ? A bo.y who hadn’t been 
two days at school, so fresh .and innocent 

what could he have to confess ? 

He gently stroked Harry’s head to calm 
him, and said, 

“ Tell me all about it, my dear boy : I’ll 
promise to forgive you.” 

. really? Oli, tliank you, 

sir ! I think I shall be quite luippy at 
scliool if you will. I’ll try never to do 
anything again to hurt you, sir.” 

disturbs you, Harry.” 

‘ Oh, sir, it was my fault that you liad. 
that accident at Rocksea. I tliought you 
were killed. The bathing-man said I 
should be hung. He said you would half' 
inurder me if ever you caught me. I put 
chalk boulders in the sand-castle, sir, not. 
thinking you would try and jump over it. 
I never meant to hurt you, sir, indeed I 
1 ^ i^ you’ll forgive me, sir, L 

shall be so hajipy ] ” 

Overcome by emotion and the relief of 
having at last got the terrible secret oft' 
Ins burdened lieart, Harry sank back oix 
the pillow completely exhausted. 

I)r. Porchester was likewise consider¬ 
ably relieved, and in no small degree- 
amused. He knew boys’ natures well 
enough to understand Harry’s fears. 

“ Why, my dear boy, what a silly little- 
goose you were to bother your heacl about 
such nonsense. Tlie bathing-man had no 
business to frighten you. I was upset, 
certainly, in the machine, and sprained 
my ankle, but I was all right again in 
three days. If tliat’s all you have on your 
mind, I forgive you witli all my hearts 
Never give it another thought. Are you 
sure that’s all, Harry ? ” 

“ Quite certain, sir. I sliall be perfectly 
liappy at school now I know you have 
forgiven me. I am so much oblig^ to. 
you, sir.” 

“Well, that’s all right, Harry. Good 
niglit; and may you never have more 
real cause for disquietude and anxiety. 
Now I’ll tuck you up and make you com¬ 
fortable, and you must promise to go to- 
sleep. Good night.” 

(the end.) 


^PlTE Lent Term Is Ilow beginning, and so 
A we liud ourselves once again in Oxford. 
i ne hrst (Questions Asked have to do naturally 
enoiigh with the Eights.” “ How did the 


‘Trial Eiglits 


.go?” “What old men are 


available this year?” “Has the practice 
commenced yet ? ” 

® karri, it may be, when our intellects are 
Me to separate these many questions one 
roin the other, that the “ Eights ” went very 
^^ellin the race; that at least half of last 
. eai 8 cre^y can row this ; and that the presi- 
have already been up in 
lock days, taking time' by the fore- 

Our minds "lieing at rest on these iwiiits for 
me inornent, we begin to think of the “ Tor- 
PJ and speculation is rife as to the 
college keejiing head, tlie 
*i«^i of places^ that will go up, and par- 
la- 1 the po.sition one’s omi college is 
eiy tn obtain. But sjiecuiation is of little 
° regard to any of tlia«»e questions. 

* us turn our attention to something more 
■practical. ® 


THE RIVER AT OXFORD. 


PART III. 

I We will then watch the “’Varsity” crew 
I receiving its training. The fii*st duty of the 
I presiilent, after he knows how many places 
[ 111 the boat have to be filled up, is to choose 
[ suitable men for the vacancies from among 
the many candidates. To this work lie ap- 
; jilies himself for the first week or so of term, 

! trying fii-st this man, then that. At length, 
after the exercise of much care, lie has found 
out the liest, and then, six weeks before the 
race, strict training is commenced. 

Of course, however, more men are always 
put in training at first than will be actually 
wanterl, particularly if there is any doubt as 
to the relative merits of one or two men. 
One “ oar ” we know may improve with hard 
work, another may not; a man may be ill or 
meet with an accident; all such eniergencies 
must l>e provided for. When, liowev’er, 
.strict training commences, hard work falls to 
the lot of all engaged. Tlie “Eiglit” makes 
two journeys a day to HHey and hack at 
leiost, and as time goes on, even longer jour¬ 
neys. The president, and any distinguished j 
“ oar ” who is available, “ coaches ” the crew , 


, from the stern of the boat or from tlie towing»>-. 
jiath. And the sight may always be seeu> 

I and is seen hv many interested undergrads , 
I and others, of the “Eight” making its way 
along the river with a little blue flag in the • 
bows, and one or two, or even more,, 
“coaches” accompanying it on horseback;: 
along the bank. Everybody on tlie bank; 
turns as the “boat” pa.sses to “havea look.” ’ 
Every boat on tlie river has to keep out of the* 
way, for the little blue flag of which we have 
spoken tells lliat the “’V'ai^tity” Ixiat is 
coming, and tells also that all who do not 
get oui of tlie way will lie lined—a rule, by- 
the-bye, which is strictly enforccil. 

To tlie ordinary observer the “Eight” seems 
little short of perfection. The men swing all 
together, slide all together, pull all together,. 
make all movements together, it would seem,. 
and in fact look just like a machine. But it 
is clear that the “ coaches ” do not take quite 
the same rosy view. They make changes 
continually, juitting this man at ‘2 one day, 
at 4 the next, and find some faults with 
almost all. Perfeciiun, in truth, is not ea^iUy 
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attaiuecl. Still the “Eight” iimkes progress 
as the term goes on, anil as reports conic in 
regarding the doings of tlie rival crew, coni- 
l)arisons are made and chances calculated for 
the event. 

The practice at O.xford continues almost to 
the ena of term ; and then, as most readers 
alrca«ly know, the crew makes a journey 
down the river to gain exiierienoe in other 
waters ; and finally, not many davs before 
the race, apjMjars with its rival in tlie neigh- 
hmirhood of the course, where the daily prac- 
tice is watched hv even greater crowds than 
at the “ ’Varsity,^’ and where the excitement 
among the habitui^ of the river grows more 
intense ns the event draws nearer. But of 
this we need say nothin'^ Full information 
may bo obtained elsewhere for one thing ; 
when tlio Ixiat leaves O.xford it goes out of 
our province for another. Let us see instead 
what the les.ser men are doing on the river. 

We left the aspirants for Torpid ” honouni 
in the Christmas vacation, when they liad 
just got over their wearineas, and were look¬ 
ing forward witli mingled feelings of hope, 
anxiety, and fear to this term and the race. 
They arc now hack again, and feel that their 
fates will be ijuickly decided, that they will 
8oi>n know which are to be the successful can¬ 
didates for the vacant places. But before we 
l»roceed to set them free from the misery of 
.siisiicnse we must say a word or two a.sto tlie 
meaning of “ Torpids.” It is most likely that 
some readers liave been speculating concern¬ 
ing this curious name already. Let us say, 
then, that the name is given to the races 
wliich always take place in the Lent term, 
that these races are eight-oared races, that 
thev are rowed in gig boats with fixed .seats, 
anfl that the men who row are not the best 
men in the college, for these row in the 
“ Eights.” 

8o mucli for the present signification of this 
name, but one ask.s naturally why such a 
name was given, and the question is more 
easily asked than answered. Probably some 
learned antiquarian mav feel inclined to 
atudv the matter, or has (tone so alreaxly, but 
in his absence we must rest satisfied with the 
explanations current at Oxford, although they 
are jiroliably more fanciful than exact. They 
are two in nunilier. The one, that these races 
are called “ Torpids ” becau.se they are so 
alow in comjwirison with the Eights,” as the 
auinmer races are called, and winch are row ed 
in light cight.s with sliding seats ; the other, 
that they are so called liecause the ciualities 
of a go^ “eight” are lying torpia in tlie 
“ torjiid,” and rei^uire some exertion to draw 
them out. Of course, we are not bound to 
l>elieve these explanations, and, as far as our 
pur|M>He is concerned, it will l>e quite aulli- | 
cient if we rotiieinl>er that the “ Torpid.s ” are 
the Lent races of Oxfonl. And so we will 
Itas.s on. I 

But we liad almost forgotten. There is | 
something more to l)e saicl in order that we 
may rightly understand this race ; we must ■ 


find out who may row and wiio may not 
row' in it. And that is soon done. Any 
man is available to row in or steer the 
“ torpid,” who has not done duty in tlie pre¬ 
vious year’s “eight.” Thus, Jones, we will 
say, who pulled in his college “eight” of 
’74, could not TOW in the 75 “torpid,” but 
having l>een kicked out of 75 “eight,” 
might find a seat in the 76 “ torpid,” that 
is, if his dignity allowed, and no better man 
was forthcoming. 

We now’ j>a,ss on to consider the men who 
get into the “togger,” a.s the boat is called, 
agreeably w’ith an Oxford custom of changing 
and generally shortening names. For a week 
or 80 at the lieginniug of term there is in 
most cases plenty of work to be done in 
choo.sing men, although sometimes, when 
many ollast year’s crew’are left, the boats are 
soon made up. The stroke tlnvart is the 
most difficult to fill, for it is not every good 
oar by any means that is a good stroke. That 
college, therefore, is,fortunate which has no 
trouble in this directitm. No. 7’s place also 
not unfrequently gives trouble, lor lie has to 
set the time for the bow’ side, and therefore 
has to be a reliable man. As to the other 
places, we may say in a few w’ords that the 
men who do most w'ork are placed at 4, 6, 6 ; 
these are also generally the heaviest men— 
and that the “ coach” fias to pay Attention, 
and see that the men are distrinuted as far os 
])ossible according to weight, in order that 
the boat maj' biuance. Well, our friends 
have lieen working hard all the time, and 
waiting anxiously to see “ who will get in.” 

Let us put them out of their misery, and say 
that the boat is made up, that the men are 
soon going into training. The disappointe<l 
men will tell us that they do not care, that 
tliey are well out of it, for it is a bea-stly 
grind. We know* tliat, like the re.st of us, 
they are trying to i>er8uade themselves that 
the gra]>es are sour. The successful men are 
working hard day by day. The “coaclies” 
arc taking all the conceit out of them and 
seem to delight in the proceeding. They 
hardly look forward with pleasure to the 
early to-beil and early-to-rise rules which 
training enforces, and still less do some of 
them like to have to give up tlieir pipes, 
their afternoon tea, and evening coflee. But 
all these things have to be done. 

There is no royal road for training. After 
the usual bath, a walk must be taken Isifore 
breakfast to get an appetite, and this of 
course ncce.ssitates early rising. At break¬ 
fast the crew are expected to stow away 
enormous quantities of grilleil chicken, eoles, 
steaks, eggs, and oranges. At lunch a goodly 
share of meat is recommended. And at din¬ 
ner, wlihdi is servetl ataseparate table in tlie 
Dining Hall, i>a.stry has to be abjured, anda-s 
much as possible of soles, poultry, steak, 
jellies, milk puddings, and such like to be 
eaten. To refresh themselve.s after dinner 
the men in training are allowed to indulge in 
figs, orange.s, and lemons, and they finish the 


day’s work—for such a quantity of eating 
must be called work a.s well as rowing —by 
“ putting away ” a dish of oatmeal porridgi* 
before going to bed at ten o'clock. As a 
general rule, after the su|ierfluous flesh is gi>t 
rid of, men make weight on this diet, and s*i 
it may be concluded tliat it is good, and we 
may that they cre<lit their keei>erK. 

It is not unusual for men in college who 
take an interest in boating to give breakfasts 
to their “togger” all the time of training, 
one man this morning and another that ; and 
! the practice is doubtless good. By thU 
; means men of different sets in college are 
thrown together and community of feeling U 
strengthened. 

But we must press on. The men have fe»i 
well, ha\'e had the conceit knookcsl out of 
them; the first dav of the races is drawing 
near. Ever since tlie crew was arranged the 
interest in the race has lieen growing, ami 
I therefore more sjiectators have appeared on 
the l«inks. Now every one is anxious to find 
out whetlier or not his anticipations will be 
fulfilled, and in consequence the first day of 
the Torjiids is W’elcome<l glatlly. As there 
are generally twenty or more boats in for the 
race«, it is found necessary to row them in 
two dirisions, the first twelve at one time, 
the last tw elve at anotlior. By this arrange¬ 
ment the twelfth boat has to row twice. It 
forms the lm«t boat of the first division and 
the first of the seconil, and therefore to be 
I “ sandwich boat,”asit is called, is not looked 
upon as a very good thing, 
i To give a lengthy description of the posi¬ 
tion of the boats at the start will lie unneecs- 
Bary. They are placed behind one another 
with a fixed interval between, as we states! 
l>efore in reference to the “ Fours.” But it 
nuiPt be noted that success in these racee is 
to be attained only by “ bumping ; ” gaining 
I on the l>oat in front confers no advantage. 

I “Bumping” hardly neeils an explanation. 
It means running into the boat in front, or 
info its oars, and re.sults in the bum]»in^ lioat 
, taking the place of the bumi>ed boat in tlic 
' next day's racing. As the ooi'ect of all con- 
cemed Ls to lie at the top of tiie river, or as 
near tlie top as possible, it is obrious that the 
system of bumping races rcs^embles the old- 
fashioned system of class iiianagouient. 

' whereby good boys “ took up ” ba<l Ijoys, and 
the best boy w'as the top of llie class.* It is 
obvious also that a Ixiat w hich startj> twentieth 
on tlie list will have to wait one or two years 
, liefore it can reach the place of greatest 
honour, inasmuch as the races only go on for 
' six days in each year, and, except under j«- 
ciiliar circumstances, which we neetl not 
notice, only one ]»lace can be gained each 
day. That by this arrangement the boau at 
the liottom suffer some disadvantages is not 
to be denied, but it is probably the only prac¬ 
ticable metiioil under tlie circumstances, and 
therefore the lest. 

(To b€ ocnfiiitMd.) 


A TEIP TO CHEPSTOW. 

Bv THK Author of “The C.\stues of Wales. 


M onmouth is an English county, though 
not every Englishman is aware of it; 
an<l as w’e make our way up the Severn from 
Bristol in the steamer the tendency to call the 
loft Itfink “Wales” is almost irresistible. 
This may l»e a confession of weakness, but it 
is file fact nevertlieless, though we lioiic it 
will not 1)0 quoted as an example of the 
struggle of nature against Ismk-lcarning. 

Tlie “silver Severn ” liegins to narrow j>er* 
'X'ptihly as we steam past the English Stones 
of sad memory to the BouDdheads, for on 
them sixty of their picke<l men met their 
deaths, deliberately left unbeljicd. It wa.s in 
1{)45, when Charles l. came to Cahlicot pur- 


j sued by his victorious foes. From whore ] 
[ South brook Chajiel now is he was ferried 
I aeroas to near Aust Cliff. The pursuers, fol- i 
lowing hot on his heels, sighted the king half ! 
way across ihe river, and, seizing the remain- I 
ing boats, force<l tlie men to take them after 
the furtive. The ferrymen took them to , 
these English Stone-s, and, under some ]>re- ! 
tcnce, landed them there at low water, pro- i 
inUing to return iiiimeiliately. They left j 
them to their fate, for the tide rose, and the I 
l>eople gathered on Hie river banks watched I 
the Roundheads droM-n as the w’aves swept t 
over the rocks that are now named in remem- ! 
brance of the tragedy. ' 1 


ETC. 

Close by Cahlicot is Portskewett, where 
stocnl Harohl's ])alace when the Conf‘os.<or 
came to visit him. One day befon? tlie king 
at Windsor there was a <Usgraceful brawl 
As Harold talke4l to Edward, his ]»rothcr 
Tostig leapt at him and .stnick him. The 
brothers rolled on the ground and struggled 
and “ tore eacli other's hair. ” Tostig, wIukc 
( emj»er was always uncontrollable, was ad¬ 
judged to he solely to blame, and he ftiHl for 
safety and revenge to Harold’s piUre 
Portskewett. Tliere he attacke<l his brothcrV 
servants, cut off their heads and limbs, threw 
tliem into the wine-butts, and then hurried 
off, into banishment as it proved, to reium 
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with the consennencef^ we know. Such the | 
local Icireiul, which, however, finds no place 
in thu liistory books. The jKilace was after- 
wauls burnt and gutted by the Welshmen. 

Past Portskewett and New Passage and 
Charston we go, turning into the mouth of | 
the serpentine Wye at Sr. Treacle's Isle, , 
wliose ruined chaj'el stamls Ijoldly out from i 
amul the waters. St. Treacle wa.s no sugary 
s tint ; her name was originally St. Tecla, ; 
and received its present form only in the ; 
ilavsof the West ludiamen, who brought to 
llrUtol the sweet cargo from across the 
Atlantic, the trade in which has now “ gone 
where iKinnty lies.” Ewing Kock is on our ; 
right, and as we pass alongside Hardwick’s ' 
liioestone clitf we .see the huge buttre-sses cut 
by the railway from the hiiis, standing out 
isolated licneath their cap of trees, while the 
train shoots along behind them. Soon we are 
under the railway bridge—one of Hrunors 
lUiisterpieces—and in a few minutes step 
ashore at Chepstow quay. * 

A familiar face has the castle—familiar as , 
a drawing copy ! It is said fliat ** familiarity I 
breeds contemj»t,” but that it is not always ! 
safe to ^enoralise this gate is a convincing ! 
proof. We reach the heavily-plated door, j 
and wake the echoes by smiting it with the 
cannon-ball that does duty for a knocker ; j 
and the door eventually^ ojKjns, the ]x)rter j 
having come leisurelv as if from the distance ! 
liiat the ball should liave been shot. Crom¬ 
well l>esiejj©d Chepstow for a day or so, and ; 
hurried otl on other matters, leaving Colonel j 
Ewer to tiuish the wr)rk. As a preparation ’ 
for tlie worst, Sir Nicholas Kemeys had a ' 
lK.)at moored ready for esca]>e. During the i 
night a soldier swam across with a knifo in ! 
Ids teeth an<l cut the boat adrift from the 
ring, whicli is still in its place. Thatsoldier’.s 
swim sealed the fate of the garrison. The 
castle was assaulted, and Sir Nicholas and 
his forty men were .'itnick down in this nar¬ 
row chamber, the knight the last to die. 
Chepstow in its prime was lield by the Clare.s 
snccsjcding Koger de Bristolio, who died in 
prison. The king at Easter, as was cus¬ 
tomary and as a peace otfering, sent him his 
ntyal rol>e.s, Roger burnt them and cursed 
the giver. “ Then,” said tlie king. “ he shall 
never come out of prison as long Jis I live.” 
And he did not. 

Chepstow was the prison of Marten the 
Regicide. He it M'as wlio broke o)>en the 
coder in Westminster Abbey, and un]>acked 
tlie crown and sceptre wliich ha<l therein 
Iieen stowed away. *• In the jollity of his 
humour” he rigged up George Witlier, the 
i>oet. in full regalia, who evoked ]>ealH of 
laughter from the a'^Neiuhled soldiery as he 
stalked about with the crown placed jauntily 
<m one side, and i>snetl his absurd commands 
with all tlie haughtiness of mock majesty. 
.Marten i.s buried, not in the clia]>cl of the ' 
castle, which is .said to liave l>eon founded by j 
I»nginns, the soldier who pierced the 
S.avionr’s sitle, but in the fine ohl church 
whicli with the castle fomis so pictiiresciue 
a group from the river. 

Prom the castle we find our u aydoAvn into 
the town and out through the old gateway on 
our live-mile tnimp to Tinreni. Leaving the 
castle on our riglit, we are s'*oa abreast of 


Piercelield Park with its lawns and trees. 
Tiien we cross the common through the 
furze and heatiier, and after another bit of 
road turn oti' to the right up the zigzag to the 
top of WyndclitV for the view over tlie valley 
of the Wye. Then from the turreted bower 
we descend the steps and slojics llirough all 
the clefts and caves, “ by gnarled and twisted ' 
vew-trees,” says one autlior, “ from whose ; 
branches Harold and his Saxon archers cut | 
their bows,” down to Moss Cottage, and | 
thence on to Tiutern, the fairy Abbey of the i 
West. 

Farther up the river, as we continue our 
journey, we come to Slonmouth, in whose 
castle is still shown the oaken cradle in 
whicli Henry V. was rocked to sleep. A 
strange affair it i.s—a 1 k)X wider at one end 
than the otlier, with holes for the rush roiies 
on which lay the bed. Of the cradle’s 
authenticity there seems to be no doubt. 
Not so with file hollow stone, which is said 
oy some antiquaries to be llie font out of 
which Henry was christened, and by others 
to be none other than the kitchen mortar, in 
whiirli were pounded the spicas for-tiie guests 
at the christening. An old town is Mon- 
moutli, and one that carries the thoughts 
liack even earlier than its foundation, for in 
it is still shown the room in whicli Geoftrey 
ap Arthur, otherwise Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
wrote in Latin his twelve liooks of romance, 
wliich, by way of Layamon’s Brut and 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, have developed 
to-day into the Idylls of the King. Yes ! 
In this room worked the wizard who, for all 
practical ]mrj>o8€s, made King Arthur and 
the Knight.s of tlie Round T^le ! 

From Monmouth M'e cruise off to Aber¬ 
gavenny, taking Ragland on our >vay. Rag¬ 
land is famous for another magician, the 
inventor of the first steam-engine—the Mar¬ 
quis of Worce-ster. An ingenious man Avas 
tne marquis, who.se old father fouglit the 
Cromweluans so long ami so well. Many were 
his derices in waterworks to be worked by 
Ills “water-commanding engine.” There 
were great fountains on the bowling-green, 
and in the fountain court there was a statue 
of tlie w'hite horse from wliich issued fan¬ 
tastic streams. 'I’here wei'e other statues 
doing likewise, and in the moat tliere were 
iets which spouted to the top of the donjon 
keep. In IWO the Parliamentarians came 
to Ragland to search for arms. Lord Her¬ 
bert, “the ingenious,” took the visitors over 
the moat bridge to show them his inventions. 
Suddenly, without a word of warning, off 
went all the fountains, .squirting, spirting, in 
full vigour, ami tlie water-commanding 
engine liegan to clank with great uproar, 
anil a shout arose from somelxxly, “The 
lions are loose! ” and off went the Round¬ 
heads as hard aa they could tear to re|>ort in 
London that liagland was l>ewitcheil. 

Of tlie long siege of Raglaml all the world 
has heard, and all have sympathised with 
the brave old man of eighty-five wlio at Last 
hatl to haul dowm his colours. “ Rather to 
die nobly Ilian live with infamy” lie souglit, 
and it was given to him to live nobly a» well 
as to die noUy. 

The roail leads us on to Aliergavenny, 
known still as the home of the liypocritical 


William de Braose, •who never passed a 
church or cross without going on hia 
knees. Out of his castle he w'as turned liy 
two Welshmen, wlio, alter holding it for 
three years, returned it peaceably to him. 
Then “in commemoration of the courtesy" 
he invited the Welsh nobility to a Iwnquet, 
and when the festivity was at its height the 
doors were shut, the armed men came in and 
murdered the guests in cold blood ! Much 
need of the kneeling had M’illiam de Braose! 

In the churcli tliere is a monument to Sir 
Edward Neville, whose strength was such that 
when the bull attiwdcc<l him he seized it by 
its horns and WTenelicd them off ! And near 
this Samson is another celebrity. Sir Richard 
Heroert, wlio at Banbury fight on the 26th 
Julv, 14(39, “slew one hundreil and forty men 
with his jKileaxe,” and slew them in vain, 
for he and his brother were taken and le- 
lieaded, thanks to John Flaphain, Esq., who 
on his own account rushed into the frav 
screaming “ A Warw ick ! a Warwick ! ’ 
while at the mere name of the kingmaker 
the Welshmen tied in terror. Two miles 
from Abergavenny stood \V'emdu, the hea*l- 
quarters of the Herl)ert8. Wemdu in tlie 
last century had fallen into ruin and avos in¬ 
habited by an eccentric individual, a Mr. 
Roger ap Roger—w hence probably the pie- 
l>eian Proclger and the plural Pro<lger8-|-who 
claimed to be a descendant of tlie oririnai 
i line. A traveller passing by caught sigiit of 
I Ap Roger at the gate of his dilapidated 
I residence, 

I “ What house is that, please?” 

“This house, sir,” .said Ap Koger, pom- 
I ponsly, “ is Wemdu. Gut of it came the 
i tlarls of Pembroke of the first and of the 
■‘econd line; out of it came the Lorrls Her- 
oert of Cherbury, the Herberts of Golehrook, 
Rumney, Gardiff, and York, the Morgans of 
Acton, and the Earl of Hudson, and all the 
Powells, and tlie Duke.s of Beaufort.” 

“ .4n(l who lives in it now? ” 

“1 do, sir,” said Ap Roger, with much 
pride. 

“Then, sir,” quoth the tourist, “let me 
advise you not to lose sight of all those pru¬ 
dent examples, but come out of it yours^; 
for a more miserable, ramshackle, rickety 
old shed I never before set eyes on ! ” 

Farther down the river is Usk Castle, 
famous for the defeat of Glendower and tlie 
j birth of Kichartl ni.; and nearer NeAvjtort is 
Caerleon, the old Roman city, oni'e the 
I capital of Britannia Secunda and the capital 
' of King Arthur, whose round table is shown 
^ in the ruins of tlie amphitlieatre. At Caer* 

' leou did Tennyson live when he wrote the 
i “ Idylls of tlie'King;at least, it is said so, 

1 and it is lit that it eliould be so. There is a 
I wldinsical storyconnecte<l with t.-aerleon. The 
old city Avas the headquarters of Caraotacu*, 

! an<l it fell into Roman hands through the 
' treachery’ of tliat monarch's mother-in-Uw- 
Whereujx)n, says the legend, it has eversiu^ 

I liceu customary in this island for the foolish 
, to make fun of his Avife’s mother. 

At Caenvent U anotlier city of the lloman 
conquerors, Avliich we visit, and themt* we 
walk toChepstoAV and complete our round in 
Monmouthshire. 

I (THE LMI.) 


HALF-HOTOS WITH HARD WORKERS. 


IV.—CABMEN. 


\ MONr, the licst-ahused of all hard workers 
arc the f.onilon cahincn, although, if 
a!! the circumstances are taken into consi- 
ili-rafiim, it must U* arknowleilged that in the 
majority of cases cabby is wonderfully civil 
and go<id-tenipererl. 

Tli(*rc are black sliecji in eA’ery large flock, 
and tlierfj are no dmiht maiiv cahiiieii among 
tlio 19,b00 who are liceu-^cd to drive alx)ut the 


inetrojiolis, uj>on Avhom ill-liealth and poverty 
have jirodiiced tlieir customary efi’cetH, and 
made them ill-teiiipercd ami grasping. 

Uf course, sixjKjnce a mile Iteing the legal 
fare, calihy ought to abide by it and lie thank¬ 
ful for small mercies; iicA’erthclcss, it iiiiist 
1)0 confessed that it is hanl for a man to lie 
called out of the shelter just a.s lie is going to 
have lus tea, or hired iu the street just as he 


I is returning homo to change his horse or h.^yf- 
! his dinner, and llicn, after ilriving exaetJv 
two miles, to Iw ofiered a .shilling for it. 

From the Grilliii on tlie site ot old T' Uipl* 
Bar to Loiuloti Bridge station is just tww 
miles, and my informant aNsumd me that be 
has known people to insist upon hi' pnlhOr 
his cab up a few feet in ohlor th.'it they nii^'W 
be within the distance for the shilling faio* 
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“And then, sir,” he added, “they some¬ 
times has tlic impudence to say, ‘ Drive fast, 
cal)hy, I want to catch such-and-such a 
tr.'iiii.’ ” 

in order to become a cabman it is necessary 
to obtain a licence from the police at Scotland 
Yanl, which cosU live shillings, and before a 
driver is granted it he has to give two or more 
personal references for character, and pass a 
sort of topograpliical examination with regard 
to Jjondon. He has to tlescrilie the where¬ 
abouts of various streets and squares, and 
state the nearest route from one point to 
another. Tliis done, he receives hi.s licence, 
and then ho has to obtain a cab, which at 
l)resent is no easy job. At a meeting lield 
the othervday it was reckoned that there were 
l)etween five and six thousand cabmen out of * 
employment. j 

A few men i)osseRs their own horses and , 
vehicle.^, but these are in tiie minority, the | 
greater number hiring them from a cab- ' 
master. 

The usual charge for a cab and the use of 
two horses during the season is .seventeen 
shillings a day, while out of the season, 
when the wealthier members of society are ' 
not in town, the jirice is reduced, .sojuc'times , 
to as low as twelve shillings a ilay. 

It takes a man some houi*s to earn seven¬ 
teen shillings, and then lie has to make 
erH)u<di to keep himself, and probably a wife ' 
Jind family. i 

Tliere is an old story about two barristers 
who made a wager regarding a cabman. One 
l)et the other a .small sum tliat, howe\er 
much lie might pay the cabman who was 
al>out to drive him to tlie station, yet he 
would not be satisfietl. The wager was j 
accepted, and on arriving at their do.stinatifm 
the first gentleman innuired the fare, and tlie 
cabman replied liali-a-crowii. This was 
about a shilling too much, hut the gentlemau 
took out a sovereign and handed him, saying, 
“I am so pleiused with tlie cleanliness of 
yonr cab and liorso, and you have driven , 


so quickly, that there is a sovereign for 
you.” 

“Thank’ee, sir,” said the man, placing tlie 
coin in his ixic-ket; and then, touching the 
lirini of his hat with his linger, lie added, 
“ Going to give us a glass of ale for driving 
quick, sir ? ” 

Exces.sive indulgence in alcoholic drinks 
does more to ruin our cabmen than overyllung 
else combined, ami a great niimlierare now 
discovering the truth of this fact and arc 
reaping tlie benefit of the knowledge. 

Apart from the mere details of expense, 

I and the chance of meeting with an accident, I 
j let u.s regard it as a matter of health. A . 
, cabman i.s ex|H»sed to the inclemency of our 
winter season, and during a morning or 
afternoon he will get wet tlirough; he cannot i 
return home to change his things, and in 
order to warm his chilled lilood ho indulges | 
in one or more glasses of hot spirits. This 
has the desired ellect for a short time, and ' 
then comes the reaction, and he is not only 
colder tlian liefore, but phy.sically weaker 
ami less able to withstand tlie damp|ind frost. ' 

There have been considerable improve- j 
ments made lately in hansom cabs, two or j 
three philanthropic i>eers having endeavoured ' 
to outdo one another in producing a neat, 
clean, and serviceable vehicle ; and the im¬ 
provement, we are glad to see, has to a 
certain extent extended to tlie drivers. 

The hansom cabman has always appeared 
to ho somewhat superior in social position to 
the driver of the four-wheeler, tnougli why 
this should Ije so it is hard to say, but the ! 
latter have generally a cros.«-grained, disai>- 
tointed look about them. This should not 
xj so, however, for there are but three thou¬ 
sand four-wheele<l cabs in London, compared 
to over eleven thousand hansoms, so they 
ought to have it very much their own way. 

Calmien making use of a rank have to my 
the caretaker, who in former days iiseil to 
be called the waterman, and whose duty it 
is to see that the hoi-ses do not move and 


that nothing is stolen from the cab, in ad¬ 
dition to supplying the animals witli -Niater 
when necessary. 

A weekly sum of sixpence is the u.sual fee, 
hut on a strange rank a eaiunan will pay a 
penny a time for every occa.sion he uses it. 

A similar charge is made at the railway 
stations, but in the latter case it is the com- 
jiany wiio pocket the money. 

Any cabman finding any lost article in his 
cab has to take it to Scotlaml Yard within 
twenty-four hours, or he i.s liable to he 
l>unished ; and if the article is claimed he 
receives fifteen per cent, of the value, and, fo 
the credit of cabby l>e it .statctl, largo quan¬ 
tities of valuable ]>ro|>erty are haniled in to 
the lost property oHice every year. 

It ha.s l>een stated tiiat a cabman, as a 
rule, works fourteen hours a ilay, hut as 
every man is, to a certain extent, his own 
master, it is impossible to lay down a hard 
and fast rule with regard to this, for vWiilo 
one day a man might liave to keep out six¬ 
teen hours in order to earn the money for the 
cahmaster, on tlie next he might have a 
lucky turn and make suHicient money in a 
short time to justify him in retuming early 
to the stable and having an evening with his 
wife and family. 

Tliere are some men who sleep all day and 
work at night; tlieir vehicles are known as 
night cabs, and although the work is of 
course unpleasant and precarious, they fre¬ 
quently make bettor money than the day¬ 
light fraternity. 

Cabmen are generally shrewd judges of 
human nature, and not unfrequently jKissess 
considerable wit. 

It was a hansom cabman "sybo observeil, 
on meeting a coach and four, driven by a 
young member of the aristocracy who had 
the had taste to ape the horsey man, 

I “He is dressed like a cabman, but he 
I drives like a gentleman.” 

(To be continued.) 


GKEAT SHIPWRECKS OE THE WORLD. 

THE CROZETS. 


I.—THE PRINCESS OF W’ALES. 



EW wrecks of 
the Robin¬ 
son Crusoe 
type aiford 
a better 
e X am pie 
than tiiat 
oftheGraf- 
ton, whose 
story we 
told in our 
part for 
December, 
18S4. Cai»- 
tain Mus- 
grave and 
his crew, 
it will bo 
remember¬ 
ed, had 
exiierience 
lie pleasures 
desert island 


on the cheerless 


Ancklands. In the same latitude, hut con- 
si'lcrahiy to the west and almost due .south 
of Madagascar, are the Crozets, famous the 
"■t.rld over for tlieir castaways. Gn that 
group of desolate nicks no less than three 
'vrecKS liave occurred, in which the survivors 
dwelt for months in solitude, to be eventually 
rescued wlicn given up for lost- 
These three wrecks w’ere those of the 
Princess of Wales, the Aventure, and the 


! 


Strathmore, the latter dating only from ten 
vears ago. In each case we are fortunate in 
having lieen left a full record of the circum¬ 
stances of tlie wreck and the life till the 
re.MCue ; and very interesting records these are. 
The oldest is that of Goodndge, w ho for years 
gained a liveliliood in Devonshire by tlie sale 
of. liis liook of adventures to his admiring 
fellow-countrymen. 

The Princess of Wales w*a.s a cutter of 
al)Out seventy-live tons burthen, that ha«l 
liegun her career a.s a Margate hoy. Count¬ 
ing the captain, tlie mate, and the crew, slie 
liEul fifteen persons on board of her, of whom 
three were lioys, wdien she sailed from Lime- 
house on the 9lh of ^lay, 1820. “ We 

stopped,” says Goodridge, “one tide at 
Gravesend, and had the articles of our agree- 
ment reiul over to u.s by Mr. Barkworth, one 
of the owners, to the efl’ect that we w’ere to 
proceed in the Prince.ss of Wales, cutter, to 
the South Seas, after oil, furs, skins, and 
amliergris; and each mariner was to have a 
share, that is, one out of every ninety skins 
])rociired ; the Isiys proportionately les.s, and 
the oHiceix pro|x)rtioiiately more ; and thus, 
all having an interest, a stimulus is created, 
producing a patience under privations which 
would, ii not well authenticated, be coii.si- 
dered liardly endurable. In going down the 
river, Captain Cox, the then active and 
zealous agent of the Mercliant Seamen’s 
Billie Society, came on Ixiard, and, after some 
suitable oljservation.s, presented ns with a 
Bible. We thought little of the gift at the 


j 

I 

i 


I 


time, but the sequel will show that thisi 
jiroved to lie the most valuable of all our 
stores. As, however, its worth was not made 
available till our day of trouble and misery,. 
I will not dwell on it here, but jiursue my 
narrative,” which we will considerably 
abridge. 

Captain Veale first took his boat to Prince 
Edward’s Islands, which he reached on the 
Ist of Novemlier. Here he stayed for a time, 
but finding seals scarce he decided to change 
liis quarters, and ^^■eighed anchor for the 
Crozets, on wliich he landed on CIiristniaH 
Day. Here he continued sealing till tlie 
lieginning of February, “ but, having onlv 
obtained alxiut four hundred skins, and 
lioping that we might find the seals more 
plentiful at the otlier islands, we took our 
hands on board,” and on the 5lh of rehriiary 
again landed the sealing party, eight in num¬ 
ber, on the eastemiiiost island, leaving their 
usual supply of provisions with theni. 
“and the remaining seven inoceeded wu « 
tlie vessel to the other island, in vliicli 
there was a bav, which atlorded some shel- 


In the vessel vere the capt.ain, his hrother. 
ir sailors, anil Uomlriilve. “We used to 
lit the sealing party every seven or eiglit 
take on board the skins collecte<l, 
ppiv them rvith a fresh stock of provisions, 
d aoain retnrn to the other islaml, cniplo.t - 
I ourselves meantime in salting the skins 

Icured. The last time we visited oiir seal- 
I party was on the lOtii ol Jlarch, and onx 
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intention was to have visited them a;;ain on 
i1j« IStii, hnt ihis turned out to Ije our last 
visit—at least, witli our vessel.” 

“On the 17th,” continues (h>odrid;;e, “a 
^ralo came on from the south-east, acconi- 
))anied by a heavy swell, and tlie captain 
deemed it advis^ihle U) gain an otKng. We 
accordingly slipped our cable and stood to 
sea, hut lief(jre we }ia<l proceeded any dis¬ 
tance it came on a deail calm, bo that we en¬ 
tirely lost all command of the vessel, the 
swell of the sea continuing at the same time 
so lieavv tliat our Iwat was quite useless, for 
any attempt at turning in sucli a swell, and 
against a strong current Mijich wa« making 
directly on the land, was utterly vain, more 
jwirticularly as the lK)ats used in tliis ser\nee 
are mode very light. The island presented 
to our view a i)er|>en»lic.iilar cliff, with nume- 
Tous rocks protruding int<i the sea, which too 
>urely threatene<l us with annihilation ; and 
-against them we were driven onwards—not a 
''acrificc to the violence of a present storm, 
hut victims to tlie unsjmnt power of a raging 
>ea, lashtnl into fury hy wimls which now 
seemed hn.shed into hreathle.ss silence, tlie 
more calmly to witnesB the effects of the agi¬ 
tation raisc<l hy them in the Iwsom of this 
immense ocean. Weak indee«l were our 
eSorts to Htem its force. Wo attempted to 
sound for a Ijottom in the ho|>e that we might 
he enabled to have recourse to our remaining 
anchor, hnt that ho|>e was vain, as our longest 
lengths of line were found inadequate to 
reach if. It was now ten at night, and all 
Wiu* confusion, for eur imagination led us to 
supf>ose ourselves much nearer the rocks than 
we really wore ; and from tliis time till mid- 
niglit we were in momentary' exjiectation of 
striking. Tlie sn.s|»ense was truly awful— 
indeed, the hoiTor.H we exjierienceil were far 
more dreailfiil than I ha<l ever felt or wit- 
ncsscil, even in the most violent storms, for 
on siicli occasions the persevering fl!»irits of 
Englishmen will struggle with tlie elements, 
even to the last l>hk.st, or to the last wave 
tliat may overwludni them. Hut here there 
was notliing to comltat ; we were led on hy 
an invisildc ])ower ; all was calm almve us ; 
aiuinnii us the surface of tlic sea, altlioiigh 
rai.sed into u mountainous swell, was com¬ 
paratively smooth, but tlie distant sound of 
it.s continueil crash on the breakers, to which 
we were drawn by an irresistible force, broke 
on our ears as our death-knell, and every 
moment brought u.s nearer to what appeared 
inevitable destruction. \t last tlie awful 
iiK>ment arriveil, and aliout twelve o’clock 
at night our vessel struck with great vio¬ 
lence.” 

The crew took to the Imat. and after some 
cH'ort got clear. ‘MVe hail not cleared the 
vessel alNiiit a quarter of an hour liefore we 
were threatened with anotlier danger; an 
enormous whale rose near ns, and began 
lieating the water with the flukes of its tail 
within a verv' few yards of the stem of our 
lK)}it.” Fortunately tlie whale did nodanmge, 
and after four hours’ liard work the Isiat was 
run ashore. Turned keel upwards it servo<l 
as a slielter for the night. 

“ We remained huddled together till day- 
light apiKMircd, and our craving apjietites 
tiien told ns it was time to seek for suste¬ 
nance ; we tlierefore sallied forth in searcli of 
a sea clepliant; and altiiough they were 
rather .scjin’e at this |)criod of the year, it 
was not long before we found one, nor wjls it 
long before we dispatched it. Witli its 
blublicr we soon kindled afire, and the heart, 
tongue, and sucli other parts as were eatable, 
with the assi.stance of our kettle aii<I frving- 
T»an, were soon in a forward slate of cookery. 
\\'e also made a fire of some blnbl)er under 
oiir Isiat. ami by it we dricnl our clotlies and 
made ourselves somewliat more comfort¬ 
able.” 

<>n tlic day after tliis. the 19th of March, 
tiH*\ visited the wreek ami ‘^aved the captain'.s 
cls^t, the mate's chest, and several t>lanks. 
“ < »n tlic following ilay we [doked up her trv- 
- ail and some casks of bread; tlie casks, 


however, not being watcr-tiglit, the bread 
wa-s all sfKult by the salt water. The la-st 
thing we saved on thi.s day, and which we 
found floating on the water," was what proved 
the most invaluable of gifts—it was tlie 
identical Hible put on Ixiard by Captain Cox 
at <.irave.send, on our sailing out of llie Kiver 
Thames. Hut too often are the gifts lie- 
stowed by the BiVle Societies ill appreciated, 
and tills had un«loubtedly been tlie cose 
with 118 up to this time ; but it soon became 
I our greate.st consolation. What made thU 
I circumstance more remarkable was that, 
1 although we lifwl a variety of other l)ook8 on 
I Isiard, such as our navigation books, journals, 
' loglKK)k.«», etc., this was tlie only article of 
i the kind that we fonnrl, nor did we discover 
I the Binallost shrc<l of jia{>er of any kiml 
I except tliis Bible; and still equally sur- 
' prising wa.s it that after we had carefully 
j dried tlie leaves, it was bo little injured that 
j its binding remained in a verv serviceable 
I cHindition, and continued so, as long as I bad 
! an opjmrtiinity of using it.” 

Soon they commenced to build a hut. 
“The side.s we foniied of stones am! the 
wood saved from the wreck, for there was 
not a shrub or tree growing in the whole 
island; tlie top we covered with sea ele¬ 
phants’ skins, and at the end of a few weeks 
we were coinpamtivelv well lodgeil. We 
made our lieds of the Tong grass called tus- 
sick, with whicli the islaml alx)unded ; ami 
the .skins of tlie seals which we chanced to 
kill served us for sheets, blankets, and 
counterpanes,” Hut a great discovery was 
in .store for the castaways. “While con- 
Ktructing our hut we found on the island 
traces of some Americans who had l>een here 
sixteen years l^efore, and who had built a 
but and otlier conveniences. The sea ele- 
phants, however, had tnslden almost every¬ 
thing into tlie groun<l, and as we hafl no tools 
wherewith to dig, we couhl not search for 
anything they ini»dit have left. Providence, 
however, at lengtii threw the means in our 
way of eirecting our wishes—for one of the 
company, while seareliing for ejigs at a con¬ 
siderable distance from our building, bmiid a 
pickaxe, and brought it home in high glee. 
To men situated as we were, and elierishing 
a sort of superstition, it was not to lie won- 
dere<l at that we should deem this almost a 
miracle. Suffice it, however, to say we all 
returned our hearty thanksgivings for the 
favour, and set to in good earnest to make 
use of it by digging up the ])lace where traces 
I of the hut remained ; and onr lal>oiir proved 
I not t») be in vain, for we got up out of the 
I eartii a quantity of tiniljer, with nieces of 
I iron, nails, etc., all which we earcnilly pre- 
■ served. We al.so found jMirt of a ))ilcl)-pot, 
1 which M'ould hold alsmt a gallon. This 
►roved higlily valuable to ns, for, by the 
lelp of a piece of iron hoop, we afterwards 
manufactured it into a frying-jwin, our other 
]»cing worn so thin by continued use that it 
wa.s scarcely tit to cook in. Digging furtlier 
we found a brotul axe, a shariiening-stone, a 
l>icce of shovel, and an auger, also a nunil»er 
of iron lioojw. Tliese things were of essen¬ 
tial service to us. We did not save any of 
our lances from the ves.sel, and we liad often 
considerable labour to kill the large male sea 
elephants; but we now took tlie handle of 
our old frying-pan, and, with the help of the 
shar|)ening-slone, gave it a gmxl |M)int; we 
then tixed it in a handle, and with tlii.s 
wea])ou we disi»atche<i tliese animals with 
ea.se.” 

And so matters liecaine fairly comfortable. 
The seals furnislie»i them Mitk clothes and 
fcMsl, and fuel and light. The dollies were 
tlie skins, the fuel was the blublier, and the 
light was also obtained from tlie bliiblier by 
means of a jdece of roj^e yam used as a wick. 
“ We dined generally alsmt one o’dock, ami 
took tea altout live. For some monllis this 
latter meal, as far a« the leverage went, 
con.^'ixted only of Istiletl water, but >ve after¬ 
wards manufactured wh.at we named MiH'oa, 
os a substitute for tea, an<l tliis consisted of 


raw eggs beat up in hot water. Wc suppe-i 
about seven or eight, and generally retireilt - 
rest about ten.” 

“ I have before .'iai<l,” tloodriilgc break-s <iff 
to remark, “that the most valuable thin;; 
we preserved from the wreck wa.« our Bible: 
and 1 must here state that some |K)rti^•n ofearii 
day was set apart for rea<ling it; ami 1»\ 
nothing, perhaps, could I belter exemplify it- 
Itenclits, even in a tenqtoral |^f^int ot view, 
than hy slating timt to its intliience wc wen* 
iruleldcd for an almost unparalleled unani 
mity iluring the whole lime we were on ilit* 
island. Tlie welfare of the <*<>inmuiiity wa- 
the individual eiuleavour <»f all ; ami what¬ 
ever was recommended by tlie im»st exjip 
rienced wfus joyfully aequiesce<l in by the 
rest. If ever aditl'erence ol ojtinion 
majority of voices decided the measure, an'i 
individual wishes always gave way to the 

1 tro|K>sal.s that obtained tlic largest siifl’ra::**'. 
’eace reigned among us, for tlie precept.’* iti 
Him who was the harltinger of jteacc ainl 
goodwill towards men were daily luculc.-iiel 
and daily practised.” 

And tfien tlie author licgins his account nf 
j the birds ami seals that they daily saw. One 
i extract must Bulfice us: “Tlie male sea 
I elephants make their regular ^leriislica! ap 
I jteiiranec alioiit the middle of August, hui 
’ alsmt the latter eml of the same imnuli they 
j are up in great niiml>crs, and range them 
selves along the Iteacli, close to the water'* 

I edge. Very severe conliicts frequently took 
j place among them for posse'-sion of the liearii. 

1 \Ve were often s]»ectators at tlicse fights an-i 
I according to their ]>rowess named tlie com¬ 
batants Wellington, Nelson, Blncher, Btmn.v 
* parte, etc., and by their scars we wen? 
enabled to rewignise tliem wlien they ap 
peared at ditferent ]k.tuk1s.” 

Meanwliilc tlie scaling ]virty left on the 
east island, having seen notliingof ihewitier. 
hml come to the conclusion that she ha<l gone 
down in the storm, and were waiting |>atientl> 
fora ship to ]»ass. At last, in llecenil^r, 

I 1821, nine months after the wreck, fimiips 
I seol.s getting scarce, they resolved^ to shift 
i tlieir quarters to tlic island on whicli were 
(tomlndge and hi.s companions. On the 13tli 
of Decemljer they lan<led, about ten oVIixk 
in the nioruing, in the very cove where the 
, hut iiad been built. The joy at the meetinj 
1 niiU’ be imagined. 

^he united }*arty, fifteen in numlier. now 
set to work to build a vessel in which to 
cscajie, but food ran short, and the men 
to divide again. Five w ent off to the Unre^ 
island, and the ten who were left, otter 
building a l»etter hnt, started work on the 
ship, in which five were ty go forth in searc! 
of lielp. By the lieginiimg of Januaiy th** 
new vessel was wady for launching; but the 
old lioat, during a storm, was Biiiashe<l ip- 
and had to lie re|uiired, so that it was not till 
the 22nd of the month that the eventfn. 
launch wa.s arranwd to lake place. On the 
21st, however, a ^lip in the ortiim wa® sightci 
by one of the men, who “ couUT do nothinz 
but gesticulate, exccas of joy h.aviugilepri''e'^ 
him of the jMiwerof utterance.” Afteraloj^ 
j>eriod of suspense the vessel ap])roache«l the 
island, sent a iioat, and took off (’a]'tain \ eale 
and his men. She was the Fhil», ^ 
American schooner. 

itoodridge's atlventnres were, however, not 
at an end. The st'hof>ner had not provwoQ' 
for so many, and two of the i»ariy 
landed on .-Amsterdam I.sland tn take tlieu 
chance of l»eing rescue<l hy a passing ehip 
t hi arriving off St. Haul a quarrel broke out 
lietween the Englishmen and Aincrienns on- 
lK>ard, and this ended in ten <>f the men l»cing 
put asliore. t)!! St. Paul, tliendore, h'p'' 
(Imidridge and his nine iHUiipaniniis. iiiinnl'** 
Srd of dune, when they were taken oil by a 
28-ton sloop, in w iiicli, after a tUringvov^i^ 
they arrived at Holmrt on the llth of Job 
This 28-ton sltMiji, the Success, 
smallest vessel up to then that hail ni.vic tb' 
voyage to tlie -Australian colonics. 

{To bf eondnnnl ) 




Our Ariitt'i Skfltches In Spain. 





















¥he Onyi) l^apef. 



I T may l>e thoufrht, according to the lost 
article, that ilie negative in finislic<l, 
but there are one or two matter^) to attend 
to before it can bo considered conij.)let©. 
Let the reader try one little exj>ennient 
and he will soon see that there ib some¬ 
thing more to be done. Let him take a small 
gTain of nitrate of silver and dissolve it in a 
tliimblcful of water, and put one drop on the 
finished negative and let it dry and then 
exiK>se it to light. He will find tliat a red 
spot is produced on tlio negative which is 
very hard to eliminate; in fact, fairly 
strong cyanide of i>otassium solution must 
lie a|i|ilie<l to it to take it away. Now I 
dare say for the moment it will not be }>er- 
ceiveil what practical liearing this has, but 
if it lie remembered that a negative has to 
bc]irinted,and thatthe pajicr usually einjdoyed 
has nitrate of silver iijKin it, and further 
tliat in damp weather pajier always alworlw 
A certain amount of water (drawing-pajier, 
for instance, will alworh os much a.s one- 
•eighth of its weight of water from the air), it 
will be seen that the nitrate of silver on the 
pajier is <juite ready to transfer itself on to 
the negative and cause tlie red mark.s. The 
way to avoid this is to use a varnish to pro¬ 
tect the image from such an effect. 

There are various kinds of varnish sold for 
the puriKise, hut if ordinary carriage varnish, 
to lie obtaineilof any colournian, is procured, 
and diluted down with mellivlatcd spirit to 
three times its hulk, a very fair varnish for 
the puriMise will lie made. 

To applv the varnish requires a little skill, 
and we will go through the jirocess. First of 
4 UI the plate must be warmed. It may be 



■wanned in the front of a fire to sucli a heat 
that the liack of the plate is just uncomfort¬ 
ably warm to the hack of the hand. The 
varnisli, which should l>e quite bright and 
clear, is tlien aj>plied liy jioiiring a little jhmiI 
in the centre ot the )>late, which is to lie licld 
horizontally by one comer, the tliumb on the 
top and three fingers lielow suj'porting it. 
Knougli varnish is jKiured on the plate to (ill 
the dotted circle shown in the figure, and then 
the ]>late is slightly tiltcil so that the pool 
runs to A, then to ii, next to c, and tumily 
to D, where the surplus is |K>ure<l otf. The 
plate is then sliglitly rocked vertically, 
an<l the end c D pre.'«scd on to hlotting-pajicr 
to absorb all surjdus varnish that may lia\c 
collected. It is next thoroughly warmed 
Itefore the lire and allowed to coed, an<l 
only then the negative is complete for print¬ 
ing. 

I have said that a fire is to lie used for 
heating tlie plate, liut there are other sources 
of heat which answer equally well. A plate 
in.iy lie Iield six inches aliovo the ciiimney of 
an ordinary paralhn lain)>, and lie moved 
alsiut so tliat it gets equably lieatoil all over. 
Here we have a source of heat which is 
usually at liand, and one whirli ran is* 
utilised wiiliout scorching the hii^eis and 
hands, which a fire Is apt to do. ()i <-mir-r 
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j this plan may be adopted both for the pre- | 
liniinary heating and the final heating. I 

I U is a great ]>oint not to heat the jdate 
j too much, as in such a ca.se the spirit evaj'o- 
rates too soon and the surface is aj't to bo 
! streaky. On the other hand it must l>e 
i heated sufficiently, or the varnish will dry 
I dead, or “matt,” as it is technically called". 

I There is an excellent varnish in the market 
I now, prepared by Mr. \Yamerke, whicli is 
applied cold to the plate. It is jierfectly 
waterproof and very hard. It is ajqdied to 1 
the ])lat6 as alxive, and after all excess is 
drained otf it is left to dry sjxmtaneously, | 
which it does in alKiiit an hour. If there be ! 
any captious critics amongst my readers they I 
may lay hold on what is at first siglit a con- I 
tratliction in my directions for producing I 
negatives. They inav say that 1 directed 
before deciding whetfier a negative wa.s of 
proj)er density, a print wa.s to be taken from it 
before varnishing, ami that now I say a nega¬ 
tive should 1>© varnished before jirinting. If 
j the paper and the negative lie quite dry, there 
! is no danger in taking a jirint from an unvar- 
I nished negative, and, liefore making a trial 
I print, precautions should lie taken to secure 
; the drynes.s of both. To lie a successful idiolo- 
I ^apher, liesidos cleanliness in manipulation, I 
It is held that the beginner should not be a 
I mere machine, but that he should use his rea- 
1 Honing iKiwers. I rememlicronce lieing struck 
I by some foniiula* in a photograjfhic journal, 
j in which, amongst other ingredients, it was 
' invariably stated that “brains quant, suff." 
wits always to l>e one, and‘I recommend 
that the same ingredient lie added in the for- 
I mulie 1 have previously given. 

I For instance, it must be i-emembcred that in 
' using a develojier an increase in the amount 
I of ammonia or carlionate of isitasli u.ned is 
, ]>otent iu bringing out ajdate slightly lacking 
j in ex|)osure ; that the bromide used restrains 
I tlie image from lla-sliing out; and, supposing 
' enough be used, that the amount of pyro- 
] gallic acid has very little to <lo with the 
I matter. Now what part iloes the sulphite of 
j so<la play ? The princifial part it plays Is to 
I keep the negative from lieing stained, and a 
very useful adjunct it is on the whole. I 
would say that it is not absolutely nece.s- 
sary to use the sulphite, but it is better to 
do so. 

j Now’ one or two final words ujion failures 
and their cause may lx‘ of use. Let me com- 
! nience by advising that the last things to 
abuse as a cause of failure are the j'lates. 

I As a rule, it may lie said that the ])lates War 
blame which really .should be borne by the 
, photogmpliic tyro. For instance, I know’ of 
i many caHi>s in which the jdates are abused 
for showing .small jiin-holes. In the vjL'>t 
majority of cases such pin holes are attribu- 
I table to dust in tlie sliile, ami when such is the 
! ca.se they are to W found most at the end 
[ from which the front board is withdrawn. A , 
, little glycerine and water rubbed over tlie I 
' slides as alrea<ly stated w ill cure this defect. | 
I Then .as to “fog” on a plate -namely, when j 
J a plate doe.s not look bright. The first thing 1 
to do is to examine the edges of the plates, 

I which are covered by the reliates of the slide. 

' Examine all round tlie c<lges, and hoc if 
j any part of them is bright—i.c., without 
depo'-it. If anv part is briglit the fault is 
! not with the ]ilate. Itememlier I say “all 
' round the edges,” for it is more than ]>roh,ah!c 
that the edges next the ojuinue iMirtions, such 
I as the sky. mav not lie liriglit owing to ha!a- 
j ti(in, as it is called, wliieli is due to relleclion 
I from the lack of the plate. 

If there is a deposit over all the o<lgcs still, 
don't hl.ime the plate until it N seen that vou 
youi>clf arc not to blame. See if a plate taken 


out of the packet without exposure remains 
bright with the developer on it for a cmiplcof 
minutes. It must l>e rememliered that ii<i 
jdate can lie ]>laced iu a devehqierindehnitcly 
without eventually fogging. Even if it ili>% 
not remain quite iiriglilwith such test, still 
try another test. Place the plate in the dark 
slide, and pull up lialf of the front and ex- 
)ose it to the light of the develoj^ng-room 
ora coujdo of minutes ami develop. If the 
])late shows no signs of where the expsnre 
was given, but still has a general fog, the 
plates may finally lie blamed. 

I Thinness of image may be the fault of ox-er- 
exjiosure or of the plate. Our advice is not 
to get the cheapest plate in the market, ici 
from the j)ric*e they are sold at the ven 
greatest economy must W e.\ercise<l in pie- 
jiaring them for the market. If togetagmd 
picture requires a certain amount of silver im 
the plate, be quite sure of this, that half tlw 

I amount won't give satisfactory re.sulf.s. Ovor- 

! exposure may lie corrected by very slow de- 
I velopment, a.s 1 have alremly said, and if my 
I readers will only follow* the directions 1 have 
given, I don’t fear that they will sutler from 
; weak negatives from this cau.'^e. 

I Frilling or xvrinkling of the film I have 
already talked aliout. With a good plate 
this should never liajqH'n. Suj>|K)He, however, 
ilates show’ .signs ot it, and that the rea<Kr 
las exposeil several of the same batch, and 
I wishes to get a picture from them, there U 
! one remedy which rarely fails. Let him pur¬ 
chase some/j/om collodion {not iodizetl colhi- 
dion), and coat the surface of tlie plate before 
develo]»ment with it by jiouriiig it on as if it 
were varnish {the plate must not be trarmalu 
and w hen it is set, but not drv, place it in a 
dish of water and wash otl* all the ether and 
alcohol w iiich cling to it. Tiie development 
of the jilate may then proi*etHl as usual, 
j The collodion acts a.s a skin to hind the 
j gelatine film together. The film may come 
I oll'in the fixing-bath, but it can readily 1« 

I tranBferred to a gla.ss jd.ate if it do so. It 
! plates do not frill iu ilevelojiment, but afler- 
] wards, the ]»laie may lie allowed to dry liefore 
' fixing, ami l>e coate<l w ith colhalion and then 
lixtHl This will save the negaliv*. 

Now I have finisheti the Pi-^k allotted tome 
by the editor, and hope that tlie readers of the 
Boy’s Own Paper may have benefitc<i hy 
what I have written. \Vhether I may have 
(he opjKirtunity of show ing how to pnnt the 
negative does not rest w iih me. What I Eve 
written in these jiages has been a laliqur m 
love, for if 1 liave anything at heart it is the 
spread of scientific training ; and I believe 
tliat no scientific work ran 1>e projierly un- 
dertakeu unless tliere be some kiiowlnlge'd 
jdiotography. Photography should be tl't* 
recorder of scientific fact, and as it |«os>c>si's 
I IU) bias, the effect of w hat is known a iiei- 
I sonal e<inalion is cliiiiinateil, a very mq*orUuit 
! item iu discussing scientific results. 

I 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A NAVAL CADETS ODE. 

[The following Hues appeared Inst year In the 
navtil cadets’ iiing^iZ'iie, which is appropriately called 
" The Diitaiitda," Hiid IS pulilished on boaril the ship 
of that iiimie, which, as most of the readers of the 
“ iU>Y‘s Owx" are aware, is moored in Dartmouth 
harbour as the tndiiing-ship (or our ymng naval 
oflicers. I nsust expiuin that the vessel referred to in 
the poem, the Wave, is a large bar<iue-riuged steam 
yacht, and empluytHi as tender to the Britannia. In 
this capacity she often takes parties of cadets out to 
sea for a short cniise in order that they niny learn a 
little practical seamanship, and also how to keep their 
sea-legs. The Wave has good accoinmodatiou, and 
twenty cadets can sUiig their hammocks on board. 
The yacht is in clmnw of one of the lieutenants be¬ 
longing to the BiiUnnia, and when she goes to sea of 
course takes on lioard a proper complement of wairant 
and peity offlc'-rs, and bluejackets. On the occasion 
which this youthful ode celebrates, a party of cadets 
we»e being taken round to Dovonport in the Wave in 
order that they might inspect the dockyard there, but 
the gsllaut yacht encountered such a heavy head-sea 
when off the start, that the voyage proved anything 
Imt an enjoyable one to her young passengers. The 
vessel referred to us the “ Brit.," in the second verse, 
is of course the Britannia, and “ the other ship ” means 
the Hindostaii, to which two-decker the former ship is 
■conne' ted by a flyiog-bridge. As a boy's pnxluction 
the Ifiics arc very amusing, .as I am sure the readers u( 
the “ Box's Ow.N " will admit. 

—AKTUUA L££ KKlQm.] 


It was the little tender Wavs 
'i'hat sailed the wintry sea, 

She had on board a score cadets, 
A goodly compauee. 


Bright were their hope# on that winter morn, 
As they thought of their coming trip, 

•Gaily they skipped along the decks 
Of the Brit, and the other ship. 


Tlie helmsman stood beside the wheel. 
Where “deeds, not words" is writ, 
And meotione*! to his nearest chum, 

“ We'U have a time of it I ” 


And so we had, for once outside, 

And in the truulded sea, 

The Wave by waves was tossed about 
In manner strange to see. 


■Colder and louder blew the gale. 

(Force five) from the south-west, 
But the gallant boiler boiled away, 
And the engines did tUcli' bust. 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 
Tlie vessel in his strength. 

£he shuddered and paused like a frighted st-eed, 
Then leaped her cuhle’s length. 


"Come hither, come hither, my dear cadet. 
Anil do not look so pale, 

I'or we can weather the roughest sea, 

Ami this is not a gale." 


lie wrapped himself in his warmest cout, 
Aguiust the stinging blast, 

Be raiSL-d the collar round his throat, 
Then leant against the mast. 


Oh. steward ? I hear a small bell ring, 
Oh, say, what may it be'i'' 

He answered in a cheery tone, 

‘‘ That bell, sir, that's for Ua 


Oh, steward ! I hear the sound of plates, 
Oh, say. wlut may it be?" 

What! don't you want your supper, sir?" 
“ No, thank you J none for mo 


" Oh. steward f I feel a rumbling pain, 

Oh. say. what can it be?" 

’Twas tlie tribute claimed from all tlie new 
To Neptune’s realm—the sea. 


Over the vesnel’s leewaitl side, 

St* adfastly then looked he; 

We didn’t ask whut he wanted there, 
For we cuuld plainly see 1 


Then fbaf sailor cla'ped his hands and prayed 
Tliat safe on laud was he; 

And he thuuuht of cadeLs at peace on shore. 

Or under Dartmouth's lee! 


¥lie Papei^ 


How few of those who saw us start, 
.And I'Ut of Dartmouth steam. 
Could know our joy to see tlie Start 
Broad on the starboard beam. 


Y83 


WFioti anchored safe in "pj 

"> cMHierc™*'I'J’ile.4i“>UUth Sound, 
jtli tea, theu bed, 

out lights, sir, U o'clock. 


" Oh, Joy ! I see a light ahead, 

Oh, 8«y, what can it bo?" 

'Twas the welcome gleam of the Breakwater light, 
And W. N. \V. steered we. 


And ever the fitful gusts between 
We heard the leadsman’s voice, 

“ M.ark ten ! Deep eight I And a quarter seven !" 
Which made our hearts rejoice. 


Sucli wna that winter *>., 

Oil that dull N'ovp, pip- 
But that we had a tl. W’ave 

How /uw of US ComT’’!’ i 

'' ‘■ay 


T may a<J.f as a uon, 
the cadets to 


to tliorousrlily oiyoy tSUIIy ^ tin. pathetic <.<lo ttiat 

_ _al^..T-scra . • *-e/T._ *, , -- 


nevertlitjlcss reiumeti vijf.^^vej-ed by tlio i» 
to tlie dockyn: 


ext iliiy 
to Uie dockyjira, Imt 
^outb Iff/ —-A.. X.. K,. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Univeksity Hoods. 

Hoods proper to the several Dejn-ce-s of the University of - 

* * - . finnity Coi7e»»'<?>, tincl 0 / 

Oxford and Cambridye. In the Koyal tniversityof Ireland tj.g Academical coslunae is 
identical with that of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Degree. | Dublin*. Oxkorii. ' CAaiuiiix><5.E:- 

A.B.—Bachelor of Arts 

A. II.—Master of Art# 

B. D.—Bachelor of Divinity 
D.D.—Doctor of Divinity .. 

LL.B.—Bachelor of Laws .. 

LL.D.—Doctor of Laws 
il.B.—Bachelor of Medicine 
il.D.—Doctor of Medicine.. 

B.S.—Bachelor of Surgery .. 

M.S.—Master of Surgery .. 

Mus.B.—Bachelor of Music 
Mus.D,—Doctor of Music .. 

B. Eng.—Bachelor of Engineering 
M. Eng.—Master of Eugineering 


The coAvl, or hood, was originally a covering of u.se; out of the Universities the hood lias 
for the head, to protect it from the iucleuiency become almost e.vclusively an eccleshistical 
of the weather, and was worn by all classes | ornament. It is required by the 58th Canon 
without distinction. Its ready adaptation to j to lie worn by all niinistors when reading the 
concealing the features led to its adojition at i jiuhlic prayers, also when preaching, by rubric 
a very early age by monks and ascetics. As : of Edward’s first Liturgy. The CSth Canon 
these multi])lied and formed themselves into | states tliat “such ministers as are graduates 
various distinct orders, their hoods assumed a shall wear ujion their surplices such hootls as 
diflereut fashion in cut, colour, and material. | by the order of the Universitie.s are agroe- 
From tlie monks it pa.ssed to the cathedral able to their degrees, which no minister shall 
and collegiate churches, and from them to I wear (being no graduate) under pain of .sus- 
the Univemities; so that at the pre.sent time I pension. Notwithstanding it shall be lawful 
it is a mere badge of distinction, serving to | for such ministei-s a-s are not graduates to 
point out tlie academical degree of the wearer, j wear upon their surplices, instead of liood.s, 
and forms rather a vesture of ornament than i some decent tippet of black, so it lie not silk.” 


Black stuff, tiiiomeil 
; with white fur. 

Black silk, liueU with 
blue Bilk. 

Black silk, lined with 
black silk. 

Scarlet cloth, lined 
with black silk. 

Black silk, lined with 
I white silk. 

Scarlet cloth, lined 
with pink silk. 

Black silk, lined with 
I crimson silk. 

Scarlet I loth, lined 
I with crinisou silk. 

Crimson silk, lined 
I with blue, and edged 

I with black. 

Crimeon silk, lined 
I with blue, and edged 
with white. 

Blue silk, trimmed 
with white fur. 

Crimson cloth, lined 
with white silk. 

Green silk, lined with 
black silk. 

Green silk, lined with 
wliite silk. 


Black stuff, trimmed 
with white fur. 

Black silk, lined wltli 
crimson silk. 

Black silk, lined with 
glossy black silk. 

Scarlet cloth, lined 
with black silk. 

Black silk, trimmed 
with white fur. 

Scarlet cloth, lined 
with pink silk. 

Blue silk, trimmed 
with white fur. 

Scarlet cloth, lined 
with crimson silk. 


Blue silk, trimmed 
with white fur. 

Wldte silk M’ith bm- 
cade, lined witli 
crimson silk. 


Black stufT, 
with whlt«» fur- 
Black Bilk, liueU wJt/i 
white silk. ... 

I Black silk, linetl wJtii 
’ MackslJk. .. - 

. Scarlet clotI». liMOiX 
with pink s. Ik. 

Black silk, i/juimeu 
with white fur. 

: Scarlet cloth, Unetl 
; with plnksilk. 

I Blaek silk, tr/nmieu 
with while fur. 

I Scarlet clotlr. lined 
with pink silk. 


Black stuff, trimmed 
with white fur. 

Bed puce silk, lioed 
with tt'hltc silk. 


Can’t Hub it Out. 

“ Don’t Avrite there,” said a father to hi-s 
son, -who ■wa.s writing with a diamond on the 
window; “you can’t rub it out.” Did it 
ever occur to the reader that he is daily 
writing that which/tG can’t rub out?” You 
made a cruel speech to your mother the other 
day ! It wrote itself on her loving heart, and 
gave lier great pain. It is there now, and 
liurt.s Iicr every time she think.s of it. You 
can’t viib it out. You whispered a wicked 
thoiiglit one day in the ear of your playmate! 


j It wrote itself on liis mind, and led him to do 
; a wicked act. It is there now ; you can’t rub 
it out. 


Our WiNNiNa Yachts. 

3Ve arc requested to slate that the Daunt¬ 
less—whose line-s we gave in our Sunnuer 
Numlier along with those of several other 
successful model racers—was Imilt anv\ is 
owned liy Mr. W. H. Uoltert-s, o£ tlie Isiuif*- * 
I Ion Model Yacht Club, Hull. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(EIGHTET SEIilES.) 


The “Boy*s Own’’ Memorial Home. 

{Continued/roin last xceek.) 

JUjriOB Divisio-N {all ages up to 17). 

Prize ~2l«. 

EubEP.t Beett (aged 16), 87, De Beauvoir Road, N. 

Extra Prizes—78. Gd. each. 

Lemnaed Maiittn (aged 10), SuuDyside, Palace Road, 
Tulac Hill Park, s.w. 

Aethl’r T. WALMSLEr (aged 10), 8, Surbiton Park 
'icrrace, KingAtoii-ou-Thames. 

Haroli* Brakspear (aged 15), Sale Bank, Sale, nc.ar 
Manchester. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Walter P^. auden, care o( Alesara. Blezanl and Ri-M 
7. Westwiaster Chambers, 1, Crosshall Street, Liver 

puol. 

Herbert Haase. 85, King .street, n.w. 

I). RriHSE, 19, Jidwardes Street, Balsall llcatli 
Birmingham. 

Harry Barkes. e. Burlington Road, Simderlaud. 

H. STANLEY Cuipferfield, 71, Aden Grove, Stok« 
>ewiiigton. 

MAKEpE.iOF. Ridley, West End Police SUtion Sun 
derhuid. 

Georoe Morrow, 22, North Queen Street, Beltust. 

J. U. HCRST, 1 & 2, Royal Parade, E.a8tl>oume. 

CnAS. H. Thompson, Cudogan Iron Works, Stanley 
Bridge, King's Road, Chelsea, s.w. 

Georse Fox, Haswell Lane, Hnswell, co. Durham. 

i H.AULES I'LEMINU, 31, St. Patrick Square, Edinburgh. 

Ernest W. Wood, 20, Bankfleld Street, Barnes Green, 
Blackley, near Manchester. 

Frank T. Wright, 33, Norfolk Road, Essex Road, N. 

criAS. A. Dalbnet, 10. Wood's Road. Peckham, s.E. 

John Mitchell, 28. Orchard Street,Paisley. 

Henry S. Smith. 12, Harcourt street. Dublin. 

Frank wood, 0, Grey Road, Walton, Liverpool. 

R'»bt. S. Balfour, 31, Drummond Place, E<liul)urglu 

RobT. B. Docolas, 41, Arlington Street. Glasgow. 

R. A. .T. BiDWELL, 10, Beaconsfield Terrace, Uaydoii's 
Road, Wimbledon. 

Fiiedk. G. Hayward, St. Stephen's, Godwyne Road 
Dover. 

IlRRBERT Taylor, 270, Manchester Street, Oldham. 

E .1. PEARCE, 32, Roderick Road, Manslleld Road 

Huverstock Hill, n.w. 

P C. H. Seyfano, G, Argyll Villas, Brockley Road, 
l orcst Hill. ' 

George C. Robb, Oarscube, Maryhlll, Glasgow. 

< IIARLES H. A. Bond, C7, The Grove, Uamniersnilth. 

George Watson, 27, Craven Street, Coventry. 

Fred Saxon, 79, Port Street. Manchester. 

KI'WIN L. Lutyens, Thursley, GoJalming, Surrey. 

Percy J. Waldram, 6, The Parade, Silver Street 
hdroontou. ' 

C. J. SLADE, 197, Boxley Road. Maidstone. 

'1HOMAS 0. Izop, 136, Long Lane. Borough. 

Neville Terrace, South Kensington, 

hBKD. Thackeray, 43, Richmond Terrace, Darwin 
Lancaaltire. ’ 


Comspouticucc. 

THIS H IT.—Ammlverti^ement In the “ Exchance n 
-Miirt would procure you the corresnondet.i.s' 
dresses and animals you want. For articles on i 
iwiuariura see our second and third volumes. 

R. J. NuepT. - Nothing more is required than to rt 
such articles on conjuring as we have lieen ■dvii 
I or a teacher you would have to advertise iu’one 
the proiession^ papers, such as the “ Era." 

FLY-BY NWHT. —The Coin seems to he a rmwn 
Marla Tht-resa a She was Empress of iierurii 
and died la 17S0. 

Bridge has five arrhea The ceni 
arch is i^ift. in sp.in, the two ne.xt are Hoff u 
zout^*'^® •rehes are 130ft. The roadway is ho 

Treoarrel.—T he value of old china depends entin 
on fancy, and the m.nnla for collecting is on t 
, «i|*crcnjie. lour best way would be to advorti?c 1 
‘ K«' 'ng a full descrii*tion of the pieces 

.lot expect to get more tk.an three pounds for then 

M Robert?.—A doctor might help yon. We cann 


'IIMi'THY l-RoaiNSON.—K i'T the way to make oatcake ^ 
jsee ilie number for November 29, I»4. I 

F. I..VMBERT.—We have mentioned in the articles I 
where the conjuring apparatus can be procured, uud 
we have given tiie prices. 

J. P. If.—Go as a "headquarter recruit.*’ .Vpply at 
the recruitiog office in St. Geoive’s Itarrack.^, i>.w. 
The officer in charge is Captain .Aclaud-Tioytu. 

G. L. Forsyth.—Y ou could get such a camera fr'>m 
Marion and Co., Soho Square. Write to them lor 
list. Use only transparent colours when you tint 
the pictures. .\ copy of the "Biitiah .JoHinal of 
Photography,’* obtainable through any newsagent, 
would give you some useful hints. 

C. W. Harrison.—T he articles on the "Eoy’a Own 
Rabbit Court '' were in the sixtli vobujic, in the 
November and December parts for IS^S. 

G. J. C.—l. Neil fiow was a violinist, bom at Inver, 
near Dunkeld, In Slarch, 1727. Ho died in hi* 1 
eighty-first year, having composed nlxiut a limi«lred 
melodies, and achieved the reputation of being the 
best player of reels and strutlispeys ever known. 

2. Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, Lord Lynn King- 
at-Amis, wrote the " Dreame," the ••Cmnpluint i»f 
the King's Pupingo,” "A Satyre of tlie Three 
Estates,'* "Tragical Death of David Bcatoun,” 
"Squire .Meldrum,** and ‘‘Tho Momirchio.'* An 
eilition of his poems in three volumes wa.s published 
in 1379. 

GA9.—1. R.ead our articles on "The Boy’s Gwn Mu¬ 
seum" In the first half of the third volume. Tlfcy 
appeared iu October. November, and Decf-miier. ij'to. 

2. Write to the secretary, or captain of the training- 
ship. For a<ldres8ea see back. You do uot say what 
slilp, or what class uf boy. 

Violin,—T he articles on Violin Making were in tl>e 
November and December parts for I8a2. They are 
still in print. 


A Cowes Boy.- 1. The best guide to PorUmouth aad 
Hoiithscn is by T. W. Scaddsn, and U, we believe, 
published gratis. You could doubtless proctxre a 
copy hy writing for one to the author at the Groa* 
veiiur Hutei, Castle Road. Seuthsea. Tire bo^ is 
called "Ihe Grosvenor Guido;*' it contalua ao ex¬ 
cellent map of Pertsmouth and the harUoar, wiih 
full paiticulars .os to the ships and dockyard., 
2. Nelson embarked for Trafalgar on the spot whvr*7 
the Victory's anchor now sLinds on Southsea Oom- 
inon. M hen the books say "Portsmouth** they 
mean "Southsea.” See Southey's "Life of Nelaomi,' 
or any recognised authority. 

Arroviax,—T he “Archery Annual** Is, we supper, 
the "Archer’s Register," price three shilUtigs sud 
sixpence, published by White and Pike, of M^krsr 
Street, Birmingham. It contains reports of all tk>> 
year's meetings, with the usual statistics and tech¬ 
nical articles. 

Silver .Stkint..—T he preparation is " Paralafiaine.'* 
obtainnlile of F. P. Fullbrook. 157, High Street. 
Hounslow. We Imve not tried it, but it is said W 
net well in preventing violin pegs from alipping 
jamming. 

Cricket.—T he l>est oil for bats is raw linseed A 
damp place is not a good one to keep bats liu 

Tirhoot.— 1. Yes, there Is one word whose tonnd Is 
said to have the same meaning ki all languages, and 
tliat is “sack” in the sense uf a bag. S. There were 
many ceremonies to be gone through before a young 
man was knighted. It is only in these later days 
that the mere accolade suffices. The candidate bad 
to fast, and watch his armour in the dark chorch. 
doing pennnee and taking the sacrament, and under- 
going a regular process of initiation. Previous to 
their coronation unr old kinss had to go through s 
similar ordeal. S. A cenotaph is a tomb, or rather 
a tomb-like monument to a person buried some¬ 
where else, nriginally a cenotaph waa erected to a 
mnn drowned at sea. and the manes were invUed to 
come and take possession. 



A Seasonable Warning. 















































HOW WE DEFENDED THE SHRINE OF ST. MARY. 

A REMINISCENCE OF CRESSINGIIAM COLLEGE. 



An Alarming Apparition. I 


T he event which I am about to give 
an account of took place during my 
last summer term at Cressinghara Col¬ 


lege. I bad been there for nearly six 
yenr.s, and from a twelve-year-old young¬ 
ster in the Upper Third, had developed 


into a tall Sixth Form fellow of eighteen., 
having already been a Pnetor for fooi: 
terms. 
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I was at this time captain of the 
school, thougli Illy chum ami class-mate, 
John (jranliy, who occcupies a ])romiuent 
place in this narrative, .and who had 
cnteretl the school when I hiul been there 
for two years, was a few months oldei’ 
tlian myself. 

We h;ul SK-en the exits of several hoys 
who had once looked down uiion us as 
“ kills,” from the lofty height to which 
we ourselves had noiv attained, and we 
had seen the entrances of many more ; 
and though at lirst sve had not taken to 
one another, yet as each succeeding term 
threw us more together we hecamo 
inseparable companions. 

There were generally two or three 
holidays in the summer term at Cres- 
singham which were not occupied with 
cricket matches or boating “events,” and 
on the.se oceasions it was a long-estab¬ 
lished custom to nuvke a picnic excur¬ 
sion to some place of interest in the 
neighbourhood. 

On one of these spare days in my last 
year it was arranged that we should go 
for a day to C'rayford Castle, a line old 
rolic of the castle-huilding ages, dating 
hack to the time of the early Plaii- 
tagenets. The larger part of it was now 
a ruin ; hut the keep remained in pretty 
good preservation, and one or two mas¬ 
sive ivy-clad towers, which had stood at 
the angles of the building, still delied the 
iiand of time. In addition to these 
there was a small chapel, dedicated to 
St. Mary, added to the castle in the 
hfteenth century. This chapel was the 
chief point of interest. Whilst all 
arouncf it had gone to decay, it had been 
carefully preserved, a large sum of 
money having been left in trust for 
tliat purpo.se by “the last of the Da- 
kenhams,” as he was called. He was 
not really the last of that old family 
hy whom the castle hml been originally 
built, hut he was the last who had nnule 
it his re.sidence. He luul fallen on the 
King's side in the Civil War, and his 
castle, garrisoned for the King, though 
never surrendered into the hands of the 
Parliamentary army, hiwl suffered so 
much that an immense amount of money 
would have been needed to re.store it to 
anythinglike its original substantialform. 
The heir to the estates was too fond of 
the vices and follies of the gay court of 
the second Charles to think of spending 
his energie.s, and much less his income, on 
the restoration of the family mansion; 
and so little interest did the head of the 
Dakenham family in the reign of George 
I. take in their hereditary property, that 
he sold it to a London merchant for a 
paltry sum. To this gentleman’s family 
it has ever since belonged, and though the 
elegant chapel has until now been kept 
in good repair within and without, the 
grand old towers and parapets in its 
neighliourhood arc crumbling .slowly 
away. 

Some of us had visiteil this place 
liefore; Granby and I several times, but 
it never lost its attraction for us. 

I am not going to enter into all the 
details either of our journey thither in 
the crowded breaks nor of the wav in 
which we spent the day, because the inei- 
flent of which I write iielongs to (iranijy 
■and myself alone ; so it will lie sufficient to 
say that our enjoyment all round was mi 
limited. When evening came we two got 
permission from the head master, who 
luul accompanied us, and to whom the 
key of the chapel svas always willingly 
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entrusted on such occlusions as the pre¬ 
sent, to stay and make a few .sketches 
after the others luul left. He knew our 
taste for tlrawing, and willingly con¬ 
sented that we should take this, probably 
the last, opportunity of adding some 
reminiscences of C'rayford to our port¬ 
folios. The disfcince to Cressingham, 
about si.vteen miles, being beyond a com- 
foi'table evening’s walk, wo arranged to 
catch the last train at a station four 
miles away, which wouhl bring us to 
Longhiiry .Junction—the station for the 
College—at about 10 lum. 

The “herds,” as we termed our nume¬ 
rous schoolfellow.s, rattlerl .away in their 
breaks from C'rayford village, just below 
the thickly-wooded hill on which the 
cast'e stands, at about six o’clock, and 
Granliy and I, having watched their 
dejrarture, returned to our sketching. 

And now' that the noisy youngsters are 
gone, and we are alone, there is an ojipor- 
tunity of giving some idea of what the 
chapel is like. 

Imagine, then, a very small cruciform 
building, with high vaulted roof, from 
which are suspended many old banucr.s 
and pennons of various patterns and 
ages, each one making you long to know 
the stirring scenes it iias taken part in ; 
thick walls, pierced at intervals with 
narrow lancet windows, glazed with the 
oldest, dingiest, and most iniiuitahle of 
stained glass, “casting a dim religious 
light ” over the whole place. In the 
transepts and chancel are several large 
tombs, surmounteil by recumbent effigies 
of the honoured dead who lie benc.ath ; 
and upon tlie walls above and around the 
high altar are sevenvl curious fre-scoes 
representing strange scenes, and so quaint 
as to he almost ridiculous from a nine¬ 
teenth century point of view. 

Pieces of armour and weapons, .some 
very old, and falling, alas! to decay, 
others of later date, still holding their 
own against the ravages of rust and 
time, are suspended upon the walls. 
There are a few complete suits in excel¬ 
lent pre.servation, but the greater part 
consists of the Uasnets, hauberks, hal¬ 
berds, and swords of various jiatterns, 
which were used by the men-at-arms of 
old Ga.s])ard Dakenliam, who held out for 
his king in the civil war. 

Besides these there are many curiosi¬ 
ties of a more peaceful nature. Ujion 
the altar are placed, somewhat promis¬ 
cuously, a massive silver crucifix, a riclily 
decorat^ chalice carved with the Daken¬ 
ham arm.s, a Book of Common Prayer of 
early date, containing the autograph of 
Bishop .luxon, a black-letter Bible, and 
other thiiig.s of various values. 

No services have lieen held in the 
chapel for many years, and in conse¬ 
quence its sanctity as a place of worshij) 
is generally overlooked. 

We pas-sed an hour or more amongst 
the.se interesting surroundings, sketching 
the monuments or the fresoo<*s, or what 
most took our fancy, and by tliat time 
the light in the chapel was too dim to do 
much more, so we packed up our traps 
leisurely, and, as there was no need to 
start for the station for some time yet, 
wo sauntered about the ruins, and finally 
returned to the chapel, where we pas.sod 
the time in ex.amining some of the trea¬ 
sures to which we had not before paid 
much attention. 

“ 1 say, here's a fine suit,” said Granby, 
as he jiaiised before a coinjileto set or 
jilato armour of Tudor date. 


“ Yes, capital ; but I believe this is 
quite as good,” I said, calling his atten 
tion to >-ie I was examining. “ Look 
here, this vizor goes up and down like a 
duck’s bill.’' 

“ What fun to get into them,” repliid 
Granby ; “ tliey'd be just about the thing 
for us.” 

“Visitors are requested not to toucli 
the armour or weaiioiis,” I said, half iu 
fun, half ill earnest, pointing to a promi¬ 
nent placard on the wall. 

“ .All, that’.s only to keep mischievous 
meddlers of!', whod just break things out 
of pure vandalism. Now, treie not of 
that cla.ss.” 

“ H'm ! I th.ank Thee that I am not »s 
other men are,” I said, with mock re¬ 
spect. 

“ Well, old fellow, we should Im very 
careful, shouldn't we / What do you 
sav ? ” 

1 cannot lay claim to having ha<I really 
less desire to commit the tia-spiiss than 
Granby, and I may honestly say we 
meant to be very careful not to damaji 
these curiosities, for we appreciated th' ir 
value. Nevertheless we persuaded our¬ 
selves that we should do no mischni. 
though our action could hardly be de¬ 
fended. 

We removed the two suits of armour 
into a small sacristy wliich op<-ncd into 
the north transejit, and then began to 
encase our bodies and liiiib.s—until now 
enjoying the delicious freerlom of whi> 
flannels—in the still'and awkwaril join',- 
of the mail. It was a matter of time 
get comfortalile, hut we were not obhyl 
to hurry. We were both partly attiP'i 
and I was buckling Granby’s cuirass o- 
wheit we heard the key turned suddenli 
in the chapel dooi'. 

“Whew!” ejaculated Granby unrfrr 
liis breath, “ what was thafi Surely tLii 
silly old dutl'er lia.sn't lockctl us in 
Which polite allusion was to a litt. 
wizened ohl man who acted as janiof 
and general care-taker of the jilace. 

At the ri.sk of being caught in our bor 
rowed plumes, w'e hurried as fast as or 
stiff traiipings would let us from the litt - 
sanctum. We tried the door and fonn 
that we were indeed locked in. Of conra 
the first thing was to shout and lianin • ' 
but we might as well liave expected tl- 
door itself to reply to us as the l:f 
crookerl keeper—lie being stone deal 
Owing to some mistake, he knew nothii* 
of our protractetl stay, and surpristsi 
not having received the key. luid Iieii* 
told that the breaks luul left the vill.ig-. 
had no alternative hut to go and lock tL- 
ch.a])el himself. I can imagine the pte- 
old fellow’s disgust at having to toil or 
the hill, “all along o'they careless chaps, 
and 1 dare say he locked the door w ill s 
will. 

“ Here’s a go, .lack,” I said. “ \Vh c ■ 
the next thing ? Is there another door 

“No. AVe must us<> a window, I sui- 

ose. AVhat an old dolt the fellow mu- 

o ! ” 

“AV'ell, there’s no getting through th\ 

I said, as 1 gave the door a tiiial nitti- 
“and as to shouting, you might U.» 
yourself black in the face before tie) i 
Imar you in the village, its a. quarter ■ 
a mile away ; they’d only think it 
owls.” 

“ Howls, you mean, 1 )onahI.” he rei>!i-i 
ever ready with a ]iun. "Well, tii-:-' - 
plenty of time, 1 don’t see why we .s!.-- 
spoil our fun for it, we can get thro„.'i 
a w iiidow as well half an hour henev 





now. Come on, !et’.s tini.sh our toilets,” 
and he led the way to the sacristy. 

When we were arrayed raji-a-jiif' we 
we]it forth to choose weapons to complete 
the costume. Our choice wa.s govermid 
more by personal fancy than by a desire 
that arms and armour should agree in 
date. Granby slung a long rapier over 
his shoulder by an eudiroidered leather 
sash, and carried in his hand a mace. 

1 found a little gem of a rapier, particu¬ 
larly well balanced and comfortable to : 
tlie hand. >So for some time we were ] 
deeply engrossed in making fun of one | 
another,fencing,enacting mock tragedies, 
and the like, until the rapidly decreasing 
daylight reminded us that we ouglit to 
be about starting for our train. 

“I think it’s uncommonly dark this 
evening,” I .said, as we pausm after our I 
la.st round of fencing, “ it can’t be mucli ! 
past sunset.” | 

“ It is dark, certainly, but it must be i 
nearly eight.” j 

“Yes, but there’s liecii no twiliglit to • 
speak of. It isn’t generally so dark as 
tills at eight.” 

The fact wa.s, that owing to the im -1 
liossibility of seeing through the stained I 
windows, we had not observed heavy | 
clouds gathering, portending a storm. 
But before long frequent and increasing 
growls of thunder told us jiretty plainly 
that we should liave to remain in our 
prison “willy--nilly ” unless we meant to 
take a four-mile walk unprotected against 
a deluging storm. 

“We’re going to get it directly,” said I 
Granby, looking round mechanically, ; 
tliougli uselessly, at the windows to see i 
wliat the sky was like. I 

“Well, what’s to be done ? ” I replied. 
“We must catch tliat train, it’s the last j 
to-night; and think of the condition of 
tiflairs at Cressingham, if we don't turn 
up.” 

“Yes, but what’s tlie good of walking 
four miles through a waterfall, and then 
sitting in a I'ailway carriage in wet flan¬ 
nels for the best i)art of an hour I ” 
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“ Wouldii t it t>e po.s.sibIe to walk all ■ 
the way “ We shan't get 

there to-night unless we do one or the 
other, it’s no good thinking about 
‘hiring’ at Crayford, unless we hnd old 
Mud ford's donkey.” 

But before tins last suggestion could 
be well weighed, and a decision arrived 
at, one of those awful roars of tliuiider 
which follow a brief lull in a gathering 
storm, burst overhead, as if angry that it 
luul been kept waiting and determined 
to lose no more time. Then followed 
another and another. Tlie chapel grew 
dark as niglit, except for the ghostly 
flashes cast through the dim windows 
from the liglitning without. The build¬ 
ing shook from roof to Hoor with each sue- , 
ceeding crash, and the sound lingered | 
luoanins; and rattling among tlie rafttirs of j 
the rooi and tlie hollow armour around | 
us. 

It was rather an uncanny experience, 
though of course tliere was nothing to 
be afraid of, and to an onlooker—if he 
were not affected by tlie awful grandeur 
of the storm—the sight of two nineteenth- 
century schoolboys, arrayed in armour | 
worn with little ease and evident awk¬ 
wardness, standing helplessly in the aisle, 
grrosping mace and rapier, and feeling 
rather disgusted witli tliemselves, might 
have been ludicrous enougli. 

Then came the rain. We all know 
what thunder rain is, so it will be suffi¬ 
cient to say that I don't believe any 
rain storm in England ever was heavier. 
During the first half-hour it came down 
like a second Niagara. 

We were now doubly imprisoned, and ] 
came to the conclusion that it would be 
folly to attempt an escape, which, how¬ 
ever, would have been a more difficult 
undertaking than we imagine<I, for none 
of the windows were adapted for “open¬ 
ing,” our forefathers being apparently 
able to subsist upon much less oxygen 
than we require. 

So there was notliing for it but to sit i 
still, or walk about, or do nothing. AVe ^ 
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didn’t t.'iJce ofl’our anuoui' -r T " 

why, unless it was that wl i- don’tknO'V 

do any tliiiipT* seeiuo(^] care "bO 

to talk, witli ^ trouble cveu 

min liftlt’ (leafmiiiig pqurirtS 

thi-ee-quni-bers of au Aftar about- 

mg, as 1 walked out x>.stle.s.s'vait- 

followed I»y Granby, j , 
of glass Jt jse o-s 

anS I supposed ti,at t} ® 

an cntr.-xoee soinmvj,^ feroea 

piece of jrJfiss I'oni -> 0 , 5 - ■ Ir>oso 

turned to'-vnrcls tht^ wSth it 1 

whence tho sound 
Though it -as to 

fancied I <ouia, --i I could .see, ot- 

of the window, uh if Hi ( 7 ,^ jynt-t 

been removed. 4 ^ j pot-tion JiacI 

seconds to nmke spj. for a. ffiw 

darker figure 'Jtovjj, ’ • niinly fniw a, still 
Yes, there could Be ?, darkiiesn. 

and voices in an Undp,i”,""fbikinsr that. 

Don t bo pi hour about it / ” 

“No, sir ; 1 11 be very quick. I wisla 
twas a little lighter, though.” 

The first speaker replied witli a mut¬ 
tered oath, and growled a threat at iiis 
fellow. 

I drew backliastily, and taking Gr,anl>y 
by the arm, for he had not seen or hoarcl 
what was going on, being still in tlio 
transept, motioned liim to be silent, and 
crept cautiously to the sacristy. 

“ What on earth’s the matter, Don 1 ” 
lie said, as soon as I would let him speak ; 

“ the poor boy hasn’t seen a ghost, has 
he?” 


“ Yes,” I replied, “ two i-eal live ghosts. 
They’ve made a hole in the chancel win¬ 
dow, and are getting through it! ” 

“ Getting in here ? ” 

“Yes; 1 saw and heard them. 'What 
do you think they’re after 1 We must do 
something, you know.'’ 

“Hardly likely to be forcing an 6 n- 
traiice to get shelter. I’m afraid it 
means robbery.” 

{To be continued.) 


E O G E E K Y F F I N W A E D; 

A STOUY’ OF ADVENTUltE BY L.VND AND SEA. 
Bv THE L.ITE W. H. G. Kl.NO.STOX, 

Author of " Votrr Trawl,'' " From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—SILAS SLEECII DEPARTS FROM THE SCENE—HOW MR. SPEECH ENJOYED HIS POSSE-SSION OF 8TANM0RE. 


P Ri.soNS even in those day.s were fear¬ 
ful dens, although considerably im¬ 
proved by the exertions of the noble 
Howard. In an ill ventilated room with 
gi ated windows, on a straw pallet, sat a 
young man. His cheek.s had gained the 
prison paleness. A frown was on his 
brow, and an expression on his counte- 
Jiancewhieh betokened numerous bad pas¬ 
sions. Several other persons were in the 
room, which was closed by a strong door, 
barred and looked. Five or six other 
pallets, a rickety table, and several three- 
legged stools completed tlie furniture of 
tiio apartment. The young man’s com- 
iiaiiions had apparently been amu.sing 
tliemselves at ms expeii.se. The more 
iiiigry he became, the more they laughed 
and jeered. 

“Faugh while you may,” ho growled 


out. “ You will laugli on the wrong side 
of your mouth when dragged out to 
Tyburn. I can, even now, fancy I see 
you dangling on tlie gibbet, and more 
thorough jail-birds have never been 
I taken out to be hung ! ” 

These reiiiark.s, of course, produced 
j retorts of equal bitterness. 

; “ As to me, I have no fear of the sort,” 

at length exclaimed the young man. 
“ To be ac cused of a crime and to be 
proved guilty are two different tliing.s. 
No evidence can be brought against me 
—of that I am certain.” 

While he was speaking, the door 
opened, and the jailer appeared, a couple 
or armed guards standing behind him. 
Tlie prisoners gazed at him anxiously ; 
j although none of them were convicted, 
1 yet all of them in that chamber were 


accused of capital offences, and each sup¬ 
posed that it might lie his turn to be led 
forth for trial. Most of them knew 
pretty well that it would be the last 
scene but one of their e.xistence. The 
bust would be on the scafl'old at Tyburn. 

“It is an old gentleman wants to 
see you,” said the jailer, looking at the 
young man on the pallet bed. “Now 
you others, behave civilly to him, or I 
will be down upon you,” he added, turn¬ 
ing to the other prisoners. 

As he spoke, Mr. Sleech, the owner of 
Stanmore, entered the prison room. 

“ Oh ! is it you 1 ” said the young 
looking at Mr. Sleech. “ Well, I am ^ 
you’ve come at last. Here, there’s room 
for two of us ; sit down. It is not a 
handsome reception-room, .and my 

attendants are somewhat noisy. We 


man, 

izlaa 
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must take tilings as tliey are. Well, 
wliat news ? ” 

Old Mr. Slcecli was no stranger to 
similar scenes. He had often visited 
jails professionally to consult with his 
clients, hut the ca.se in this instance was 
somewhat altered. The prisoner he now 
c.ame to see was his own son Silas. 
It might have occurred to him that 
he had not brought him up in the 
wn.y that an honest man .should go. The 
other prisoners, hardened villains most of 
them, were gathering round with the 
intention of mocking at the old man. 

“ He is my father ! ” said Silas, l ising 
with a gre.ater approach to dignity than 
he had yet exhibited. “Some of you 
have fathers. If one of them was to 
come and .see you, you would not like 
the others to stand round and see him 
insulted.’’ 

The address had its effect, and the 
r-ffians, in spite of the inclination 
exhibited by one or two to continue 
their sport, retired to the farther end of 
the room, where they sat down at the 
rickety table. One of them pulling out a 
greasy pack of cards, they commenced 
playing. 

“ How did you manage to get yourself 
into this trouble ? ’’ asked old Sleech ; “ I 
thought you were too wise for that.” 

“ My wisdom will be shown in getting 
out of it,” an.swered Silas. “Ipl.ayeda 
somewhat bold game, and might have 
made a false move or two, but it cannot 
be helped now. There will Ijc no evi¬ 
dence bi-ought .against me, I am sure of 
that. Young Harry Trvon went aboard 
ship, you know th.at. vYell, besides, he 
was on bo.ard the Sandwich, and Parker 
mixed him well up in the mutiny. He 
was seen with him at the dockyard at 
Sheemeas. I learned all that from an 
acquaintance of mine — young (lilby. 
He saw him with his own eyes, so there's 
no doubt about it.” 

“He may have been mistaken,” 
observed old Sleech. 

“Not a bit of it,” said his son,“he 
knows Harry almost .as well .as I do. He 
has met him scores of times, both at Mr. 
Coj>pinger'R house and at some of tlie 
places which Harry used to frequent. 
Never fear, it is all right; I sh.all soon he 
out of this, and down at ,Stanmore to 
enjoy my,self. I say, f.ather, we shall 
w.ant a little ready money to keep up the 
game, must ni.ake the old trees 

fall right and left, and you know, at a 
pinch, you and I can sell a few dirty 
acres. In my opinion tliere is nothing 
like enjoying a thing when we have got 
it”. 

The further conversation between the 
father and bis estimable son need not be 
repeated. Silas had fallen considerably 
in bi.s parent's estimation since be liad so 
coiiniiitted himself as to get into prison. 
He was, also, not quite so .s.anguine ,as 
his .son was as to the result of the trial : 
but be performed a p.arent's part in 
.securing the best eonnsel to lie olitained. 
He also imnie interest with the governor 
to procure a better room and superior 
food for bis son. Silas did not, however, 
exhibit the gratitude which might h.ave 
been esix-cted. 

“ It would not do to let the heir of 
.Stnnmore d.angle on a gihbet, eh, dad, 
would it ?'” he observed, wlien bis father 
tx.ld him what be bad tlone. “Nochance 
of that,or 1 could not joke on the snb- 

'ibe day of the trial arrived. Silas 


Sleech stood at the bar. He gazed round 
the court with an air of confidence, and 
nodded familiarly to some of his 
acquaintances. His eye fell for u 
moment .as he encountered the stern 
glance of Mr Coppinger, Mr. Kytlin, 
and other persons who had been brought 
in .as evidence against him. The c.a,se 
was gone into. He was ably defended, 
and bis counsel laid gre.at stress on the 
non-appearance of tlie per.son whose .sig¬ 
nature he was said to nave forged, and 
whose ruin it appeared he had t.aken 
great pains to eft'ect. Silas smiled as he 
heard these remarks, and attempted to 
throw an expression of injured innocence 
into his countenance. The coun.sel for 
the Crown replied ; but the defence 
ni.ade by the defendant’s counsel seemed 
to have gre,at weiglit with the jury, when 
there was a slight movement in the 
court. A slip of paper w.as put into the 
liand of the Crown counsel. He turned 
round and sjioke a few words to a well- 
dres.sed young man, who had at that time 
entered. 

“ The defendiint declares,” he observed, 
“ that no evidence can be brought for¬ 
ward to 
nature 
asserting 

another person. Here stands that 
other person, whose statement you will 
hear. I pi-oduce liim as a witne.ss; 
should you consider liim unwortliy of 
belief, you will acquit tlie prisoner ; if 
not, I am ready to prove that no otlier 
person tlian Silas Sleech, the prisoner at 
the bar, could have committed the 
forgery.” 

As Silas caught sight of the counte¬ 
nance of the young man, he gazed at liim 
as at one risen from the dead, and a 
sudden tremor seized his frame. 

“ He knows I did not do it; he knows 
I did not,” he gasped out ; but Harry 
Trvon took no notice of him. 

Harry lirielly and clearly gave an 
account of the circunistaiices with wliicli 
the re.ader is already acquainted. 

The jury were jierfectly satisfied of 
the guilt of the prisoner. 

“ Hut he is a convicted felon, he cannot 
be brought as evidence against me. Ho 
was one of the mutineers of the Norc. 
He ought to h.ave been hung with Ids 
conipaiiioii Parker.” 

“The prisoner is mistaken, my loixl,” 
said Mr. KylKn; “the young geiitleiiian 
is as tree as any one in tliis court. He is 
my ward, and I am sure that his name 
w ill not be found aiiiong the mutineers of 
the Nore.” 

Tlie jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
but recoiiinieiided the jiri.soiier to mercy. 
In spite of Sleech's criminality, Mr. Cop¬ 
pinger and others exerted tliemselve.s, 
and tlie sentence of death was commuted 
to that of tnuisportatiori for life, and Mr. 
8 ilas iSleecli was among the next batcli of 
prisoners shiiiped off on hoard a convict 
ship for Botany Bay. Mr. Tony Sleecli 
did not allow Ids heart to bre.ax at the 
loss of Ids son. He was legally dead, and 
his next boy must, therefore, be the heir 
of Stanmorc. He was of a soniewliat 
more liopeful character th.an Sila.s, though 
not possessing the same amount of tahuit. 
He wivs a dunce, indeed, in his father’s 
estimation, and had been so in that of Ids 
school coinpaidoiis. He had, liowever, 
sense enongli to appreciate the change of 
position from a younger son to that of 
tlie heir of a fine estate, and very .soon 
gave Idm.sclf so many airs that his 


prove tJiat ne lorged tlie sig- 
of Mr. Stephen Coppinger, 
that it was the act of 


brothers and sisters could not hfb 
having a secret wish that he miglit !• 
dispatched after Silos. 

The cost of his son’s defence had 
very con.siderable, and Mr. Sleech tlwB- 
fore considered it desirable to repaj liii 
self by cutting dow-n more of the .siit 
more trees, although the proceeds «c- 
not to be expended in the wiiy Silas L». 
proposed. 

He was one day, soon after his reUj- 
to .Staiiniore, superintending this )c. 
ceediiig, when Mr. Wallace arrived at r 
park, and proceeded into the grouml-' 
look for liim. The two lawyers hour, 
stiffly to each other. 

“ I have come, Mr. Sleech,” said il 
other, “on the part of my client, to mi 
you of the danger of your proceei . 
For every tree that falls you will beiru-^ 
responsible. I have thorough coniiiient 
that Captain Everard will ere long it' a 
his right to the property.” 

“ No danger at all about the matx. 
my gootl sir,” answered Mr. Sleech, vie 
an air of indifference which he did as 
altogether feel. “I have a right me 
these trees, and have determined to n'- 
them down, and therefore, I say, let a’ 
man interfere witli me if he dare.” 

“ We are not going to proceed byforr 
Mr. Sleech,” answered Mr. Wallace,"" 
are not driven to that; but I again t* 
peat that, not only will you Ite com|v:ri 
to pay the value of every tree which y 
cut down, but also you will he heam; 
fined for the damage which you i«' 
committed on the property.” 

“ I will stand the cons^uences, e- 
peated Sleech, but his voice somexla* 
failed him as he spoke. 

Mr. Wallace marked it. 

“ Well,” he said, “ my good sir, we 
fellow-townsmen, and though often I*'" 
fessionally opposed to each other, 1 sfcu 
to you as a friend. Be warned in tinr 
Your son has l)een dealt leniently win. 
and has escaped death, but depend 
it, if you persist in injuring this 
vou will he made to pay heavily in p’''"* 

N o mercy will be shown you, I can ax-te 
you.” 

.Saying this, Mr. Wallace t)Owed to kc 
brother law yer, and without further oe- 
mony took liis w.ay back to the h'cx 

Mr. Sleech soon afterwards proceed™- 
the same direction, doubtful, appam - 
wliat course to pursue. 

“ I won’t Ije bullied,” he said folunixi- 
“and yet they seem pretty confident, 
don’t quite lik'e the look of matters. 

Scarcely had Mr. Sleech left the 
when another person appeared ^ ’ 
scene. Paul (iauntlett was well srij*- 
to all the laljourers around. Hewa t" 
up, armed as usual with a stoat cunt' 
lie might have been seen day after '' ' 
since bis retuni from Ixrndon wal 
round and round the ground.s, jnd 
side, evidently considering that ^ 
acting in some aray os guardian w 
phtoe. . ,1 . 

^fadam Everard had wanied hini 
he could not legally enter it. ‘'H ,j| 
ever, be saw from a distance taj ' 
boughs of the trees falling towan* 
ground, he could resist no longer. ^ 

“ You are employed on a fine j ' 
friend.s,” he said, gazing rouna 
“ What now- would you say if .v™ jj,. 
colonel standing in the midst of .'0“ , . 

would be woiub'rfully pleased | 

these shady trees which he I*'*” / 
cut down one after the other at < 
of a pettifogging attoniey. ‘ 



Own 


Mr. Sleech is, even tliough he has got 1 bidding of one man as well os that of 
into the big house here, i hat is wliat he anotlier. 

will ever remain. But I tell you what, “Take your own way,” answered Paul. 
Jjvds, he will not hold Stanmore lonp. Of “ If the trees fall, some one will have to 
that I am very certain. The captain will pay, and you will not forget my words.” 
‘luive his own again l>efore many weeks Seveml of the men shouldered their 
are over, mark me. Now I say, I don't j axes and prepared to move, 
want to take the bread out of your “ I would sooner lose a week’s work 
mouths, but if any of you can get better than offend the captain,” exclaimed one. j 
work than tliis, I say go and take it. I “ Well said, John Hobby, you are a true , 
sliall mark every man who stiiys on here, man,” exclaimed Paul. “To my mind 
and he may never expect another day’s none of you will have to^ lose a day’s 
work on Stanmore as long as I live, if he t work. I don’t make jiromises for other | 
lays liis hand against one of these trees peojile, but my opinion is that a generous, 
nftei* I have warned him. There never ojien-liandcd man like the captain would , 
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ing certain tliat he woul^^ , 

neiwes a.t length gave *‘C^Gftsed,b.er 

utterly unable to ^nd she "waS 

as she wished to do, to c!^ Mr. 
down to liiiii- She thefpi!’*‘*‘y the parcloii 
Mr. Tliornborough’s K^*^**^ returned t-O 
KytKn .agn-iii "“t Mr. 

the Th.T-iiies to the tilm banks of 

Kyffin hiid a tJoubJ^ Mr. 

He was less haste. 

Mabel, on account of A tl.an 

be felt sure that ^fety. for 

the next dn,> tiaci secured ; but 

of Silas sieecli, and -'ed for the tria.1 

ward s evidenc^j ^ obt^xin his 

" bicA he forGSix w" 



The Proceedlngt at Stanmore Park interrupted. 


was a better master than the colonel; 
and the captain, his nephew, is likely to 
be evei y bit as good a one. Now’, boys, 
iust taSe your own course, you have 
heard what I have got to Siiy. What 
will you do? There is Farmer Giles and 
Fanner Jobson, and Mr. Timmins, dow’n at 
the mill, and twenty others w ant hands. 
You will all get as good wages as this old 
skinflint can pay you, and ue employed 
in an honest way.” 

Paul’s address had a great effect among 
the labourers. They consulted together 
for some time, and one after tlie other 
agreed that they would not again lay an 
axe against the root of one of the trees of 
Stanmore. A few held out. They had 
got work and did not see why some old 
trees should not come down at the 


not let a fellow suffer for being true to 
him.” 

“ Hurrah ! I will not lift an axe against 
another tree in this place till the captain 
orders me,” cried Hobby. 

“ Nor I, nor I, nor I,” answ’ered others. 

The w’iiole party with one accord, 
headed by Paul Gauntlett, marched off 
the ground, leaving four or live trees 
where they lay, with their branches 
still attached to them. There seemed no 
probability of more of the timber of 
Stanmore being felled that day, or per¬ 
haps for some days to come. 

We must now return to Mr. Thorn- 
borough’s house in London. Mal^l was 
staying xvith her godfather and bis kind 
sister. After she had obtained the King’s 
signature ^^"^parry's pardon, though feel- 


^ that the conviction of the culprit w'as very 
uncertain. Harry could scarcely believe 
that he was at liberty, though he saw the 
prison door open, and his guardian, accom¬ 
panied by the governor of the prison and 
other officials W'ho had come to set hini at 
liberty. They were soon on shore, and at 
the inn wliere Mr. Kyffin had left his 
carriage. He had thoughtfully brought 
a suit of clothes for Harry, who, with a 
satisfaction w hich can be best understood 
by those who have suffered as lie had 
I done, having gone through a thorough 
j ablution, once more dressed himself as a 
gentleman. He was pale, but in other 
respects greatly improved. His tiguve 
was fuller, and his apj)earance move 
manly. His arnval in court, in time to 
secure Silas Sleech’s convicticii, Las 
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already Ireen described. Jbabel was all 
day in a state of nervous agitation. Fre¬ 
quently when -Mrs. ISarb.ara addressed ber 
slie scarcely under.stoo<l wb.at was said. 
Vben she took up a book, ber eyes ran 
over the pages without reading a line. 
iSho- trietl to work, but her fingers 
refused to move. Mrs. llarbava observed 
her state. “ Poor girl,” she thought, 
“ how very wonderful it is that she 
should love that .young man so much.” 
A carriage stopped at tiie door. She 
endeavoured to rise, but found it impos¬ 
sible to move. She drew her breath 
quickly. Tlie door opened, and a middle- 
aged gentleman entered. She lifted up 
her bead. In an instant she was in his 
unns. 

“ Oh ! papa, this is .almost too much 
for me,” she exclaimed, as Captain Eve- 


rard returned her embrace. In a few 
words he told her wliat had occurred. 
“ But tlie loss of Stamnore is a severe 
blow,” lie observed. 

“ Oh ! for me it is nothing,” answered 
ilabel; I feel for you,tliougli that cannot 
take away your position as a post cap¬ 
tain.” 

“ Xo, indeed,” answered the captain, “ it 
is a position a man may well be proud 
of.” 

“And as for tho fortune, my little 
god-daughter must not be without some¬ 
thing,” observed ilr. Thornborough. 
“ Here, Barbara, give lier tliat paper. A 

f iresent is better than a bequest, and I 
lave had the amount transferred to her 
name in the funds.” 

Mabel's eyes were too full of tears to 
distinguish clearly what was written on 


the paper, though she could makp r . 
the sum of £10,000. She was sprinr.'. 
forward to thank her godfather, vi' 
another carriage drove up to thod'r 
Again the drawing-room door opei,-.. 
and tW'O gentlemen entered. TbLs li-- 
Mabel did not spring into the am; ■: 
either of them, hut slie stood for t 
instant motionless till the yoonc- 
advanced towards her. Then uiin.:. 
sciou.sly, forgetting that any one else i. 
present, she lifted up her arms airi :• 
them fall on tlie young man's shouldra 
“ What! -Andrew Brown, the brave 
man who saved my life t ” e.\claim«l 
tain Everard, “But can it be 1 Iwoi... 
that all that time I did not recognise nj 
young friend Harry Ti-yon.” 

(To be continued.) 


HAIF-HOTJHS WITH HARD WORKERS. 


W E were once acquainted with a lad of 
aljout sixteen years of age, adeccnlly 
e<!ncated and well-brought up yoiitli, >vhodid 
Jiis duly to hi.s employer, lie was working 
as a iuiiior clerk, and iiad very fair prospects 
of advancement, wlien one weeic, to every- 
htidy’s astonishment, he gave notice that he 
WAS going to leave. 

‘‘ wliat ase you going to do, George?” wc 
infjnircil, when we were made acquainted with 
In'* deteriMination. 

•* 1 am going to join tho railway service, 
sir.” he replied. 

“ Wliat, as a hooking clerk ? ” 

“* No, Kir,” and he coloured aligidly. “ As 
a i>orter.” 

‘^A porter?” we repeated, scarcely able 
to litdicve our ears, ‘’Wiiat on earth can 
have induced you to do that?” 

“The ]iay 'vill not Imj so good as T am 

f Tttjng. 1 know, sir,*' he answcro<l, re- 
uctjinlly; and then brightening up, lie 
added, “hut then look at the uniform, sir!” 

.\nd tills silly hoy was a<’tuallv' going to 
lower his sfM'ial position, ns well as his finan¬ 
cial one, and adopt alahorious and dangerous 
calling, all for the sake of a livery wnicli it 
would be gro.ss Jlattciy to call even good- 
looking. 

Wc HUjiiinse it i.s this feeling, more or les.s, 
wliich keeps the ranks of (lie porters in tlie 
diH'crent coiapanic-’ service hlle*l up; there 
must b(* a powerful incentive, somewhere to 
induce youtii to accept M'jtli avidity fourteen 
shillings a week, with a day's work of from 
twelve to si.vtccn hours. 

,4t one time tlicre u.sed to be }*erqiii.sites in 
the Khai«?- occasional copixTs, but now 
iinKs (troit.'i r/ioiii/'- tout trU(, and “tips” are 
the exception rather than tlie rule as they 
were once. 

Tlio cry is the same from ono end of the 
service to the <*tlier. “ Nobody seems to liavc 
any money, .^ir; at least, if tlieyhave it, they 
slick to it,” r<‘iii:irked a man to me Last week. 
•‘When I lirst joined the company’s service 
1 couhl always rei’kon on from ten to liflecn 
shillings a week, hut now if I got half-a- 
crown I consider I am doing well.” 

Mi>st of the railway companies pay the 
snine wagiis and enforce the same rules,* witli 
hut vciy little variation, so that if we give 
the particiiUir-s relating to one lliey will apply 
more or less to all. 

'I'he following are the wages paid ]»v the 
Jjoiidoii, Jbighton, and South Coast Kaihvay 
Com]iany. 'i'Uc lowest class is the “lad 
porter.” wln» commences at fourteen siiillingvS 
n week. l.Muiig eligible at lil't«jcn years of age, 
and by grmlatioiis lie can work up to “ iKir- 
'■u '* at oigliteen Hlullings a week. They 


V.—RAILWAY .SERVANT.^. 


' iLsually work alternate weeks, sixteen hours 
a day one week, and twelve hours a day the 
next. 

liooking*clerk.s commence at fourteen years 
I of age, and liegin with ten fihillings u week, 

I rising to twenty-seven and sixi)enco. Their 
' hours are from eight to ten a day. A ]K)rter, 

• if his conduct is giMnl, and he has interest, 

I can 1)0 proniotetl to ticket-collector, who 
! must l>e eighteen years <jf age, and who 
j receives from eighteen shillings to one pound, 

I according to length of service. They work 
I eight, ten, and twelve hours a day, accord- 
I ing to circumstances and the station at whicli 
I tliey are employei!. 

A ticket-collector can become a ticket- 
iiH|»ector, and that is the top of that parti- 
; culiti* branch. 

Station-masters are chosen as a rule from 
the iMioking-clerks, and receive from twenty- 
Hvo sliillingH to four jiouuds a week, together 
witli a lioiise, coal, lights, ami generally a 
: piece of garden ground. A station-master, 

I again, can lejiromoted to station-suporinlen- 
^ dent, ami tlien he can get no liigher. 

' Guards are u.^ually recruited from the 
ranks of the jxirters, working lirst of all 
under a guard, in order to leam the i)ecu- 
I liarities of tlie road, the position oi the 
' signals, and all the other necessary informa¬ 
tion. 

I They mu^t l*e over twenty years of age, 
and receive from twenty-one to thirty-four 
shilliugs a week. They work ten, twelve, 
and fourteen Jiours a day, according U) the 
j trains they are running. 

I In the engineering depart meat a man must 
[ first enter as Hreman at four shillings and 
I .sixpence a day, which tlay varies from eiglit 
I to eiglUeen hours ! 

j Firemen, we believe, are generally cliosen 
I from the “cleaners” in the engine-shed, and 
the minimum age is twenty-two. 
j A lireman can rise in course of time to live 
\ shillings and sixj>ence a day, ami when he 
i has olitaincd tho necessary technical know- 
leilge of <hiving he is eligible for promotion 
j to engine-driver. 

I A driver must lie over twenty-six years of 
a"C, and receives from seven sbilling^ and 
i six[>ence to eight and sixjs.uice a day, accord¬ 
ing to length of service. He also on occasion 
lias to work eigliteen hours a day. 

A railway jHdiceman must lie twenty-five 
vear.s of age, and receives twenty-four shil- 
iings a week. 

Althougii these wages sound low, it must 
not l»e forgotten that, wiih the exception of 
engine-drivers ami liremen, all tlie servants 
I are provide<l with the much-coveted “uni- 
I form,'’ aud there Is .still a cimnce, iu spite of 


tho dcjirossion of trade, of pickiD" op c 
j occasional twoj>ence in addition to the 

! w* . . • 

Railway companies my no j)en>ioTb 
I disablements or deaths, but they etmii**! t*y: 
I cmplofiH to join tiie “ Fun<l,” which 
I them in ca.se of illness or injury, ami 
j a lump sum ilowu on the decease of aasi 
! her. 

j There are ten clas.se.s in tlie Fund, an-I 
I is worked in the following manner: 
i If a man jKiyK two shillings a month hcr 
j 8cri]>tion lie receives ten shillings a 
, when ill, and his friemis get a hoD'k's 
}>ounds on his deatli. 

1 Three shillings a month obtains the 
scrilier fifteen shillings a week and ope hec 

* died aud fifty iHmmls, while four shilliur'* 
■ month produces a muml a week and 

: hundred |Kmnds at iteatli. 

In case of misUdmvionr or irregwlanb^'^ 
conduct, the coinjiany’s {servants are 
i cautioned, lined, or reduced in rank, 
ing to the licinousuc.ss t»f the critiw 
! misdeed. . . 

A ticket-derk, for punishment, ** 

; sent from the niceqiiiet little comitiy>‘tdn'|’ 
with it-s dozen or so trains a <lay, uj* i'' "'- 
I of the termini, wliere he will Ixi kept I*." 

, all the time he Ls on duty, 
i In tlie otlier grades they will liebron-h‘1 
.step downwards, and if they do not . 
they can go. 

VVe have imqiosely left the signalniAn nc- 
j the last, Ijccause we consider liini to I>p ^ 
of the most iiuj«»rtant link.s in the giwt rhi"- 
cahle of tlie railway service. 

Fvery one who has ever travelleil by 

must know how mudi tlcpwiih tip'fi ’ * 
untiring and unremitting attention of t 
, signalman. . . 

Wlien a man has to look after from firte 
to twenty levers which conininoh'**^ 

, points, crossingH, home signals, distan'^*’ 
nals, and so forth, it is necessary 
I Hhould keeji liis eyes oi>en and Ins 

. Iff 

. And yet on some lines signiUn®® 

I worked sixteen hoars ami soiuelio*^ c' 

, twenty hours at a stretch ! . . .j, 

I A signal-boy commences "dfh i 

. shillings a week, and after liecomingY’*?’^ 

I man can rise to thirty shillings a week. 

Jn addition to those whom we nave ■ 

[ tinned, every company ha.® n small 

* carriagc-wa.shors. window-cleaners, 

' lamp-men, artisans of every 

1 detectives, navv'ies. and |iernianent-''A' _ 

' wlio get i»aid from a]>onnd and twenty- 
, .shillings a week uji to two iiounda 
j (To coruim^J.) 





GREAT SHIPWRECKS OP THE WORLD. 


THE CEOZETS. 


II.—THE AVENTURE AND THE STRATHMORE. 

I ^OUR years after the rescue of the crew of when it went off on its first long journey, to 
tlio I’riaoess of 'SValos, u fifty-ton be shot |)erhai>s far out at sea, tlie eaj;tain of 
M'liooner. the Aventure, Ktiileil from Mauritius tlie passing sliip iiugUt learn the iMJsUion of 
for the ill-fauieil ( Vozets. She was sent on a the castaways. 

.sealing e.\\>e<liiion. and the intention of her Anotiier of their tasks was huihliug a 
i*aptain wjis to load up as qiiicikly as possible vessel in wliieli to escaiK?. This euriuuH craft 
an»l leave nine men on the islands preparing was sixteen feet on the keel and six feel 
a second cargo while lie returned to Mauritius broa<i, with a framework made out of the 
with the first. As the run to the C’rozets timliers of the old Aventure. Over this were 
wa.s not a very long one, hut little water was 8 trapj)e«l the staves of cjisks, and over these 
taken, and when bud weather unexpectedly were sti'etched the skins of eea elephants. A 
set in. Captain Les(i^uin had to put nis crew deck was nia<le of similar skins, as was also 
on short allowance. The storm continued tlio single sail. Fortunately the sealskin 
for some days ; and in the end the crew, of boat never put to sea, for eighteen montlis 
sixteen, were cut down to a wine-gla.ssful of after they had been on the Crozets, on the 
wjiter every twenty-four hours. 21 st of Ueooml)er, 1826, Inith crews wore 

M’^hcn the islands were reached, landing rescued by llie Capo I’acket, whaler, winch 
j>roved a very ditficult operation, but after a had come to cruise t)ff the island on a .similar 
deal of trouble the nine men were put ashore, qiie-st to that on which the Aveuture had 
and the Aventure .started for the eastern been sent. 

island, otf which she was to anchor. On her The Princess of AVales and the Aventure 
way a storm overtook her, and she was driven were small vessels ; the Strathmore was one 
to destruction on the reefs. Tlie same state of Shaw’, Savill’s New Zealand clippers on 
of atlairs therefore prevuiletl as in the case of her voyage out to Otago. She was a new 
the Princess of Wales: tlierc w'ere tw’o ship ot nearly fifteen hundred tons, and 
parties, one on each of the large i-slauds of it was her fimt voyage. Her cargo was 
the group. chiefly railway iron, with candles, spirits, 

Of the nine, little is to be .saiil; they w’ere and twenty tons of gunjKJwder. She left 
well supplic<l with clothes and provision.s, Gravesend at midnight on the 17th of April, 
and got on very comfortably anrl unevent- 1875, with fifty-one j)as.sengers and tliirty- 
fully. With the seven rnattei’s were different, eight officers and crew. The crew’ were any- 
Of their life in “ Shipwreck V’alJey ” we have llimg but a promising—or ]>erfoiimng—lot, 
the detailed record; it was curiously like and the less said about them the better. The 
that led by Goodridge and his companions, story of the Strathmore is not pleasant read- 
Tlie wreck broke up most conveniently ; and ing lor an Englishman, and were it not for 
not only <lid spars and plank.s come floating tlie perils and privations undergone by those 
to the foot of the dirts, but tools, inathe* wdio w’ere saved on tlie Crozets, it would long 
matical instruments, and miHcellaueous since have lieen deservedly forgotten, 
articles w'ere swept within reach just when Soon after she got fairly to .sea, the crew’ 
they W’ere most needed. Of the wreckage a became insul>ordiiiate. They broke into the 
liut w’as built, and under the advice of Mr. cargo and stole some spirits, and consequently 
Fotheringham, the captain’s friend, much the passengers had to lie called on to help in 
was done to make the liest of the mishap. working the ship. Tilings settleil down 
He, in fact, was the life and soul of the quietly, however, and notliing occurred until 
}»artv, and tlie story of liis manifold iiigenui- the 26 th of May, wlien a terrible thunder- 
lies has ke])t the wTeck of the Aventure from storm r.aged round the ves.sel, to which, wdth 
oblivion. Shortly after lieing throw’n on the the iron cargo and the iron-charged rocks of 
island lie and Lo.s<[nin went on an exploring the (’rozets, tlie fatal error of ihe comjiasses 
expedition over tlie neighhonring ridge, and lias been ascribed. Towards the end of June 
fonml themselves in wdiat they named tlie an unusual succe.ssion of fogs and mists 
“Vale of Plenty.” Their return nearly w’ere experienced, wliich rendered the navi- 
ended fatally, for tliey stc])ped on to a glacier, gation somewhat dilficult; and on the 1 st of 
and sliding down it at ever-growing .s|)eed, July, about two o’clock in tlie morning, 
failed to .stop themselves and were .shot over dunng tlie mate’s watch, she ran aground on 
its edge into the snow. The fall was fifty ihe Crozets, fmm which tlie ollicens supi)o.sed 
feet, hut fortunately the .soft snow’ saved she was over eighty miles tlLstant. 
them from being cnished, althongli they liacl She struck amillships on a sunken rock 
to remain wliere tliey hod fallen till sunrise witji a cra.sh that shook her from stem to 
Ijcfore they resiimeil their journey. stern, and started all lier seams. Captain 

In places tlie story of the Aventure is quite Macdonald and the mate were swept over- 
|»athetic. Tlie five, men quarrelled among board by the second or tliird wave that broke 
themselves, and in the biawd one was over lier, and all was confu.sion. An eu- 
killed. Thereupon Lestiuin and Fotheringham deavour was made to launch the Ixiats. Two 
refused to stay in the hut, and moved olf to paasengors and sixteen of the crew rushed to 
a Utile gully by themselves. Tho men re- one of the boats, anti no sooner had they sat 
joiced at their departure, and w’ere very merry down in her tlian the sea took her bodily ott' 
at their exiwnse wlien they proceeded to build tho chocks, dropped her, jiartly stove in the 
another shelter. One night a tidal wave bottom, then lifting her again, floated her 
swept up along the beacli, and running acros.s the jioop and away over the tartrail 
inland^ overthrew the hou.se the captain and without capsizing. The people remained in 
hU friend had built. Cheerfully the tw'o her all the time, and, strange to sav, managed 
looked out for another site, and began to to keep her afloat until they found a landing- 
build again ; and then the men who had place. This was no easy matter, for the long 
watched their trouble were won by the lofty wall of rock rises frow'ning and sheer 
]>ersevering spirit they showed, and came from tho waves for three hundred feet and 
and liegged pardon for thoir misconduct, more, and the breaks in it are few and far 
The pardon was freely granted, and thence- between. 
i forth the six survivors lived together in So fast did the ship settle that those left 
amity. behind had to nLsh for their lives up the 

One of tlieir task,s w'as making hag.s out of niizen rigging. Those who remained on the 
■ sea-wolf s skin. In tlie.se Le.spiin enclosed poop liarl all lieen 8 we])t away. When day 
an account of the wreck, and every young liroke the survivors slid down the top-gallant 
allmtroH.s that could he ciuiglit had one of stay to the mainiiiast, from the nminma^it 
tliese bags tied to its neck in the liope that they slid down the mainstay to the deck¬ 


house, anfl freni the ,] 

alon- to tho forecast]^ ,hev crept 

underwater. J/le 'or .{ii 

then the ; a.i.r .V'"' 

:;s 'e.«^ 

nere a Hnrt . a"ioii£r tlioto 

years old. . hti/e lx)r or' tlu oo 

Wlicii the ■-'■'■t'vorj, ^ 

killed an nlbfitros.^ tho Itinil they 

of them went to it ; ixntl 

in the morning an(f ^ -wii.ice 

with snow. So ''lejusehe,-. eoi-or-ceri 


in me niorniui; anti i ‘eew, 
with snow. .So .sii„i,, ' ''lejufche.-. 

even under ciremustS,,,,''®-; “'o eoiviin,/. tjr, 

it w-onld be "f fo®'' 

work tooetlier witl,„ut 


work tooetliei \ itliout (question, that no 
than SIX .separate camp.s were forme.J, n.nrl 
the rule throuoiiout wa.s the anythin.^ Inzt 
pood old plan Hint “they should take ivl^o Izri-zl 
the [lower and they slionld keeji who can- ” 
We are pithily told that “thestroiior took 
from the weak.” Apo.stle Island, on 
they were cast, is a barren rock about a 
and a half long and lialf a mile broad, witlj 
no wood or slielter on it; and tlie “ }iouh<?-'^ * 
were built on the hillside under overlian^gi^^^ 


rocks and closed in by walks three or fou-i' 
feet high. 

During the second night after the wreolc 
the boats drifted away. “ We had tlio 
pleasure of seeing them floating al>ou#, 
l)ottom up, completely out of our reach. I ^ 

there had been a beacli anywhere ia the 
island we might have saved llieni by hauling 
them up, but the island ■was so steep and 
rugged that it was with the utmost ditticuUy 
w'e ourselves could scramble aslmre.” In a 
day or so some of the crew’ went round by 
the other side of the island, and there w’ere 
the boats, “gig, dinghy, and lifeboat, tho 
tw’o former being bottom up and the lifelxiat- 
in halves, and- no possible means of getting 
at them, they liaving been washed during 
the night through a sort of tunnel, w’hich led 
through underneath our island. ” This loss of 
tlie Ixints •was more of a ble-ssiiig than a curse, 
for it stopped the crew* from bringing oil* more 
spirits from the WTeck, and com|>elied them 
to drink of the chalyl)eatc spritiiTM on the 
island, which henceforth kept them sober 
and in healtli. One of the last things brought 
from the wreck was a case of coniectionery, 
which furnished from its auiisters and lids 
convenient cooking uten.sils • and when the 
survivors w’cre rescued from the forecastle a 
box of matches was brouglit with them, of 
wliich great care was taken. To save them 
from being wasted a lamp w’as devised, made 
of an old bottle and a cotton wick soaked in 
albatross fat, and this was tended and fed 
and never suifered to go out. And it served 
the castaways as the symbol of the ho|>e that 
never dies. It was the sacred fire of the 
Crozets. 

For food there w’as a sort of carrot which 
Quartermaster Bill finst proved to be non- 
poisonou.s by eating a sample for the benefit 
of the community ; and tliere "were the birds. 

The seals had almost disappeared. There 
were albittrosses with wings seventeen feet 
from tip to tip come there to their tall nests; 
and there were aliove all the penguins, of 
wliich over fifty thousand were killetl before 
the re-sciie. Strange birds were tliese jien- 
guina, some of them .sitting on their eg^ 
until their tails were frozen to the ground! 
They wouhl come in on tho crests of tho 
waves in Indian file, form up in rank as they 
landed, and march oft* like soldiers to tako 
up tlieir quarters. And like soldiers they 
would keep to their regiments, the young 
birds in one, the moulting birds in another, 
the sitting bens in another, the clean Iveus ui 




^9^ O^YI\ f^apef. 


another. And bliould a bird join the wrong made from the wire rigging. A knife was 
at^uod he would speedily be drummed out j nnade from hoop iron, one of its handles being 
«’Uh much uproar. Ther even slept upright, lent from the top of a powder-keg, the other 
and when they left the land marelied stithy ! from tlie blade of an oar, and riveted on with 
to the edge of the clift’ and ilung tliemselves iron wire, with washers made from tlie brass 
an their breasts to meet the curling wave. plate of a boot. 

These birds proved invaluable. “All our | “ We are now cooking in all sorts of articles, 

^oots,” says the second mate, “ are done long only two of tlie confectionery tins being in lit 
^‘r>,andwemake|)enguiDskiusintotliiiigslike condition to boil meat in, aid these two, of 
boots, sewing them with canvas threads or ^ course, being in the biggest huts, the other 
axested taken from our comforters or stock- huts having to fry their meat on tJie sides of 
Penguin-skin bi>ots are a ])oor sub- , old tins or in stone frying-i»aiis, which can be 
.ssitutc for that article, and only M'ear from picked upon tlie island after a diligent search. 
«ie to three days if we walk alxjut, the rocks , Stone frying-pans are only stones hollowed 
bte^g SO rugged that they soon cut them all j out so that they will hold' a little fat to fry 
\\ pieces. Uur clotlie.s are also getting very the meat with ; and of course we have to find 
digged, and we are all heartily tired of our | them lioUowed out by nature, a« we have no- 
Jwiislwnent from civilised society.'* j thing to hollow them with.” Every Saturday 

Watlders and skin-bags were used as water- tliere was a concert “to keep us cheerful,” and 
and drunk from through hollow bones ' every Sunday tliere was a i^ible reading and 
ike cobblers through straws. OKI boots were ^ a service of praise and prayer. 

.^uilked and u.sed for pitchers. Needles were j Week after week passed by. Four deaths 


took place, one of tliem that of the little boy, 
w’ho died on Christmas Day. A vessel was 
occasionally sighted, but none came near 
enough to notice the signals, and the blanket 
and me square of canvas fluttered out in tain 
from the nagstaff. 

In January the castaways had reconciled 
themselves to passing another winter on the 
island, and prepared accordingly. Thev had 
stored a hundred gallons of bird oil and heap* 
of skins for fuel, and were busy building a 
huge square tower of observation, when abont 
four o’clock one afternoon a vessel was seen 
l)earin^ down on them. From the “sacred 
lamp ’"a fire was lighted, and from the pile of 
skins there rose an immense sheaf of smoke 
that brought them deliverance. The ve^^l 
was a New Bedford whaler, the Y’oung 
Phoenix, and that night and next morning 
Captain Giifard took away the survivors <5 
the Strathmore in his boat.s. They had been 
on the island sLx months andtwenty-two 



























































































































BOBBY BOUNCE. 


By Ascott K. Hope, 

Aiitlwr of “ Mins MuUy Mick Mac,’* etc. 

; you. Once he proposed to fight me, and face with a real bull had doM all 
talked very big about it; but before the to be expected of any boj in rumung 

s?;v;'s.e 


^,aSWi3lm ' mine, and is coming to tea witli her this and holding on ^ 

afternoon.” Again, he valiantly volun- but it 

WurMmS^ . teered to defy a new master who had that is the ' ^ „ 

i made himself unpopular among us. All wouldn t gi\ e me a ch. ^ „(„v held 

HPI^^ , this defiance, however, was done behind A hasty at 

the enemy’s back ; and when he did get among ms, and the 

. .caught at it, and came to be sent before least to this S'!*® , i 'h it was a 

i thelead master, our bold friend aftbrded more i^ssurance as Bob declaied it ivM 
miserable exhibition. No less high one, and 
: unlucky turned out more than one at- K-’f ‘'j'*‘f"h i?"i^ very 

BaaKlieiMB BSa ! tempt of ins to bully new hoys, whose so far ; but, to tell ’ th^steep 

y lBlMaig^ appa.'ent mildness might delude Bob into gingerly that .'"'e ventured up tfie s^P 
thinking he could do what he liked with lane, nor did ,.1^°^ liimself 
them, 'rhen, if the new boy stood up to alamuty in leading the way to the^ 

^ him, it would end in Bob sneaking off of his Pevilousencountei Iwoortw^ 
with his tail between Ins legs, and every- times we all stopped, fancy g 
\I7 iiy is it tluat men i body delighted to see him get the worst the infuriatMl monstei try g ™ ^ 

VV more than ordi-I of that. . l 

narily chicken-heart- But the great discomfiture of Bobby {'”'"’‘■’1 * tliick hedge,. 


VV more than ordi- of that. ° T* /l p 

narily chicken-heart- But the great discomfiture of Bobby tliick hedge,, 

cd should have so Bounce w’as in his celelirated adventure , i 

- strange an itch for with the mad bull. One half-holiday andemboldened ourselves to peep Uir g 

- J^S0*>io5Cl giving themselves out afternoon, you must know, he had gone that gate. „„ ,..„c nnnv little 

.such sw.ashhuckling, out nutting with his little brother Billy. U „ little 

i fire-eating fellows as Another troop of us had started an hour Billy lying motionless on ,j „„j)g 

Wi Ma never were ? Shake- or-so later in the same direction, and on the field, his head ‘ | 

\4si speare has noticed much the same errand ; then, as we were the long grass, his knees c i,;„^’=ide. 
EJ.C, t.jiis weakness in the rambling up a leafy lane, whom should one arm limply extende ■ ,j,„yg. 

^ char.acter of Parolles, we see but Bob, pale as a turnip, running He looked as it all his f .m 

lien.lonsoninBobadil, down towards us, as if a whole forest of been broken, and for once w i gj-w 

Bir Walter,Scott in Oliver Froiidfnte, the cart-whips were at his heels. For the f'^at Bob had here something J ^ 

boastful hminct-maker of Perth; but nonce all that .swagger of his had been Uifraid ot. But the bull was B 

before I read these great authors I had melted out of him ; and no wonder, we I be seen. hedge 

observed for myself tlie same peculiarity thought, when he came to tell us the rea- i It has ^broken tnrougl 
displayed by a'schoolfellow of niiiio, after son of his panic-stricken flight. , somewhere, suggestecll. ,, vp ,,0 

whom smaller boys used to sing a deri- ; “ A mad bull! a mad liulT ! ” he.panted This appearing so, there Billv’s 

sive rhyme that gave him an expressive out, even before he wais w’cll within hear- , doubt it was our duty to g . 

nickname- ling. . Ussistanc;e, in hopes it m^ 


^ into tue neia, ms iicjiu uui -s 

long grass, his knees drawn up, 

1 arm limply extended at his side. 

1 1 1 _ -11 \.:r, T-inorVit, havp- 


I assistance, in hopes it might prove . 


“ Bobby Bounce, 
Threehairpeiice an ounce E' 


Bobby’s bounce was, indeed, a very | us. 


“AVhere? wliere*?” we exclaimed, in too late. With some ditticulty''ive ^ ® 

chorus, .starting back as if we looked to . the gate open, taking it, indeei. o ' 
see this “ fearful wild fowl ” already upon I its liinges. li e tliought tlie occasion ju. 

I tikpf ns in dome so, tor, as some o a 


cheap and worthless commodity. Whe- “h r j.ui v4.v.x.w*vv .vw , *v. - , -n-n ««/-! if cppiueu 

ther in liis secret mind he thought so caivt get out!” replied the breatliless wanted to carry Lilly on, c J 
much of himself as he would have others Bob. “Somebody told us there was a well anyhow not to tius - .y. 

do, I cannot say ; but he spared no pains mad bull sornewliere about, but I nevei* that field wiUiout secuiing -while 

toadvertisehisownvirtues,among which, thouglit of it. I left Billy in that field retreat. V fi.p 

according to him, courage held the chief while I went over the hedge to iiick half of ’ j i oiarni, 

place. There never was such a great some nuts. Of course I would not have at once, in atl the iiurry o , . „g ^ 

heart as Bob’s, so far as words went. All left him if T had known ; but I never pw we should be in ‘ j^e 

tlie doughty deeds he spoke of doing ; all it till I came back. I heard it bellowing, plight as the Duke or W e g ^ 

xK- 1 ...-° .i:.i ..® 1.ki _B ..^.1 -cirlo I Wt W.n.tpi- no. with the forest ot boigiue!> 


Up there ! In the field at the top ; it I remai-ked, 
I’t get out!” replied the breatliless j wanted to 


tified us in doing so, tor, as sonie 
remarked, the gate would probably ue 
wanted to carry Billy on, and it seemed 


place. There never was such a great some nuts. Of course I wouL 
heart as Bob’s, so far as words went. All left him if T had known ; but ] 


tlie doughty deeds he spoke of doing ; all it till I came back. I heard it bellowing, plight as the Uuke or W e g 

the braveries he did, when no one was by though, and ramping on tlie other side of lost aterloo, with the loi 
to see ; all he continually risked and suf- the fence. There it was, standing over at his back. + 1,0 cppne 

fered, in imagination, would have fur- Billy! It had tossed him; he could not Cautiously, then, we eii er.cl^_ 


lered, m imagination, would have lur- Billy! it had tossed mm; ne coum not 1 i^autiuuoi^y, kucn) +,,4,TY,nlou5 

nished stock-in-trade to more than one move; he did not ai\swer me. Oh! 1 am of danger, and gathered ‘ 
author of juvenile adventure-s. It was afraid he is killed ! ” I 

fine to hear his scorn of other fellows who We uttered natu 


confessed to being as we all may various tones of horror, sympathy, amaze- 

be now and then uiion occasion. Bobby ment. 

dared do all that might become a boy, “As soon as it saw me it ran at me 


raiu lie is Kiiieu i -o — 

We uttered natural ejaculations in | with one eye eager to learn lu , j, ^ ^ 

irious tones of horror, sympathy, amaze- I and the other keeping a shaip 
ent I for the bull. , . 


dared do all that might become a boy, “As soon as it saw me it ran at me ‘ Is he dead . asked one, . 
and a great deal more into the bargain ; with its horns down and its tail stuck up. struck whisper; and Boo e\ & 
but then it must be at bis own time and But I looked it right in the face,” said cry. , v ^ t ” said 

in his own way, and you had to take Bob, “and it stopped short. Then I “Perhaps he has only ta , 

nothing but his own word for it. backed to the gate, and jumped over, another. nc micht 

It was only strangers on whom this before it could get at me. 1 couldn’t But Billy was not so helpl At the 

bounce could impose for a moment; we, have done any good by staying, you be supposed iroin ins , V efirred, 
xv.'!,/-, U-nuMr Rrtlx frtrt xvroll Unrl fi'onn£iTi+ lrT,r»\i' T1 xT/xn Ixoni* fliA Tini«o it I sound of our voices he suddenly sture , 


who knew Boh too well, had frequent know. Didn’t you hear the noi.se it sound of our voices he su 
opportunities of discovering what a small madel It roared loud enough to be ^ Vi„pvps£ 

share of performance went to sucli a vast heard half a mile oflf wlien it saw me out “ Hallo ! he said, rubbing 


snare 01 periormance went to sucJi a vast neara iiait a nine on wnen it saw me out aj-cknu ; * -—'--0 -, . ^ 

amount of promise in tlie way of auda- of its reach.” . kicking out his legs as if to show tiiu 

city. “Trust you for getting out of its bones were broken, at all ev needn’t 

’rhere were ever .so many stories about reach ! ” said one of the fellows ; but the “ Arent you njuen nuit ; 

him, not half of which I have room to tell general opinion was that Bob, face to be afraid now. Could you 


of its reach.” 

“ Trust you 


the pte, do you think? Try to get up 
and lean on me. ^ 


yile Own Pknef. 


Such were the kindly speeches with 
which we greeted him, evidently to his 
great bewilderment. 

Hurt? How? What are you all 
looking so solemn about ? Bob left me 
alrae here, and I suppose I must have 
la en asleep. Is anything wrong ? ” 
then?’^ 

I ■ jumping on 

hrsfeet. I haven t .seen any mad bull.” 

1 saw' it, though,” .stammered Bob, as 
all eyes were turned on him for an e.ic- 
planation. 

“ You must Iiave been dre.aming too ” 
sam somebody, contemptuously. ’ 

Somebody else, to clear up the my.sterv 
hadgop a httle wayover die Held, which 
presently dipped abruptly dowui into a 
hollow out of sight of the higher part 
where we were. When our scout reached 
the edp of this slope, he raised a cry that 
w,as halt a laugh. 

i^yhy, here’s the bull ! Come and 

looked dow'n into 
tp hollow to see a single head of cattle 
standing knee-deep in a muddy pool, and 
switching with its tail to drive ott' the 
nie.s that seemed to be greatly botliering 
it thi.s hot .afternoon. 

“""hy,it's nothing but an old cow!” 
exclaiBied more than one of us in a 
breath ; and Bob did not know which 
■way to look. WJiere was Iiis bounce 
now ? 

We broke out into inextinguisliabie 
peals of laughter, which soon brought a 
upon us. At tlie other end 
or the held appeared the farmer, coming 
hotly to call us to account for ti’espassing 
here, and for playing tricks with his gate. 
Reeling that our proceedings would not 
bear explanation, we turnec^ to Hy as if 
the bull were indeed after us. 

As may l>e guessed, we had no difficulty 
in giving that stout old agriculturist the 
sii]), and were soon out of hearing of his 
wrathful shouts. When we pulled up 
Bob had disappeared, having taken the 
opportunity of our confusion to select his - 
own private line of retreat. But he could i 


not escape our merciless ridicule, though 
It was some days before he ventured to 

he '^Sain. He s,aid 

he had caught a cold ! You may he sure 

main of his 

bull, which would have been a good 
soemed most 

filend^'^ thn case of our bouncing 

A hero of this stamp was naturally no 
great favourite, and I am sorry to coiife.ss 
tliat some of us were sometimes unsyni- 
patlietic and mischievous enough to play 
•sad tricks upon him to test that vaunted 
courage of his, when there was no way of 
ptting out of it. Then poor B. B. would 
bo covered with confusion, which yet did 
not prevent him from ag.aiii acting his 
part as a lion-hearted humbug before any 
less critical audience. 

lor instance, once a iiumhor of us were 
Jiassing the holidays at the same seaside 
place. It w.Ts the very summer of wliich 
1 Have already related an incident in the 
story of “Miss Molly Mick Mac.” One 
hot day I and another fellow went out to 
nsh, .and we took Bob along to carry the 
b.ait-can. IVe got into a boat, rowed out 
two or three hundred y.ards from the 
shore, dropped anchor, and threw over 
our lines, disposing ourselves for an after¬ 
noon of lazy enjoyment. But in an hour 
or two the weather changed ; it began to 
rain and blow, and gre.at waves came 
rolling into the bay, imaking our little 
bout heave up and down like a cork. 
Ihere w.as nothing as yet to be afraid of, 
but Bob sat clearly ill at ease. 

Hadn’t ave better row in as fast as we 
can ? he said, more than once ; and at 
length, not to lose a moment, seized the 
stroke oar without thinking that the 
anchor h.ad still to be pulled up. 

I winked to my friend sitting behind 
Bob at the bow, then took the helm, 
and told them to row on hard, while 1 
pretended to ex.amine the horizon with ! 
great ainxiety. Bob could not row a bit : 
but now he did his best, splashing ana i 
tugging and catching' crabs; and the ‘ 
other fellow, entering into my joke, made 
quite as much fuss about it, though he j 
took c,are not to exert himself, for of I 




course the anchor held us fast all the 
time. 

“ Row harder, or weB never get in ! ’’ T 
screamed at them, shifting my weight so 
tliat the boat seemed about to swamp, 
and slily steering to make it wobliio 
round and round more than it was doing 
already. Naturally we made no progress, 
fis Bob soon saw by the uualteied"^posi¬ 
tion of a buoy close at hand ; then wo 
cruelly persuaded him that the tide must 
be sweeping us out to sea. 

I can t swim,’ he stammered out with 
pale face of alarm, wliile we two could 
hardlj’’ keep our countenances over his 
open dismay. 

Some of the other fellows appeared on 
tlie beach, shouting and laughing and 
niaking signs to us, but their voices were 
lost on the wind. They tliouglit we did 
not notice the anchor down, and BoU 
thought they ineant to warn us of our 
imminent danger; so lie tugged away 
more de.sperately tlian ever, keeping liis 
eyes now on the oar and now on the buoj’’, 
as he anxiously asked from time to time 
w’lietlier w’e did not seem to liave gained 
a yard or two. 

“ I can’t go on,” he panted out; “ take 
the oai’, or we shall be drowned J ” 

At this point we both burst into a roar 
of laughter, and he saw we ^ad been 
fooling him somehow, and turped from 
w’Jiite to red all in a moment. . Then we 
slapped liini on the back and told him 
there was no danger, pid, tlia anchor 
once up, jjulled to shore in a few .minutes, 
where Bob made haste to slink away 
without waiting to hear the story told. 

Another time Bobby Bounce, unw'arned 
by former discomfiture, covered himself 
, witli shame—but no ! otliers w^ere no less 
to blame here, and I will I’ake up jio 
more of those old scandak now that my 
schoolfellow may have got more sense 
and turned out not such a bml fellow 
after all. It would be ill for an^^ of us if 
everything w’ere remembered against us- 
froni our early days, tlie moral of which 
is, that wdiile we are boys we should try 
to do nothing w'e may afterwards be 
ashamed to have brought to mind. 

(the end.) 


THE RIVER AT OXFORD. 


Bv AN Oxford Graduate. 


PART IV. 


W ELL, to return. Tlie races are about 
commence. The boats Lave taken i; 
Mieirpo.sition.s, the five-minutes gunliasbee 
eti. On the bank, ojiposite each boa 
atands a party of men—in flannels, in rui 
frv^^i lu footliall costume—w'aitiu 

rQ/»i 1 *^*^^^*1 Tliey are about to follow tli 
hank and encourage the: 

RH" js next heanl: the ere' 
trip anj get ready for the start. One of th 
ten;„‘ f-'’'"Pathi.sers .stands, rvateh in lianii 

se -nnl* '® “Thirt 

so n., ‘I'orty seeonds gone,” ani 

ivtTic ’ come the few moments of sus 

..V"’ ,. “eisK” “.seven, 

“onp “‘''ree.” “two, 
is '*®ard and the star 

‘ ‘C. 1 lie men in the boats now straii 


every nerve, working for victory; the men on 
the bank .strain their nerves liy running and 
shouting at the same moment, doing two 
tilings at once in fm;t. “ Well rowed,they 
cry; “ well ro-o-o-o-o-o-owed.” “Now then 
you’re gaining.” “Harder.” “Harder.” 
“ Well rowed,’’ and so forth. Then a hell is 
heard, and then a horn, and now a pair of 
clappers brought down by some enterprising 
uian increases the din. The prevalent idea 
is that noise will help the crew's onw’ard, and 
80 , although it is w'ell known that the excite¬ 
ment is sucli that few' men who are rowing 
hear anything, as mucli noise as possible is 
made, all instruments men can think of l>eing 
brouglit to the assistance of tlie human voice? 

And so the race proceeds. Bumps aie 
matle on the river, and .shouts of exultation 
are heard from the banks. Rattles are sprung 


with renew’ecl energy, trumpets blown, men 
slioiit, forming a crowd on the bank opposite 
bumping and bumped boats wliicli have 
draw'n to the side of the river that others 
may pas.s. But these we must leave to tiieir 
joy and their sorrow', for others are pressing 
on. 

As we draw near to the end of the course 
the crow'd on the lianks liecome-s thicker, for 
men join in tlie nnsli at all points as w'e jiass 
along ; the strong make their way by means 
I of elbow’s and arms, the weak give up and 
fall out of the stream of people, or. in some 
cases, where tlie jiatli is narrow’, are jiushed 
into the water. As we have before said, the 
“ Long Bridges ” are always cliokec on race 
days, and to pass along them at any jiace is 
not easy. But we pass them at length, we 
pass the ’Varsity boat-house, and are oppo- 
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Msitc the bargee ; the race is neariy over. The slide, their “(Iredjfing” and “bucketing,”—all she should, to have to lose the Mind and 
scene, however, os viewed by a 8j>ectator, the errors indeed to which rowing deah is sometimes blown on shore for the sake of 
^y on the ’V'arsity boatliouse, is iu)w more liable. a canoeist or an oarsman who will not 

l>icturesque and exciting than ever. Tlie Of course this is only a general statement, out of the way. liesides, after all, the river 
4TeMH are making their final eflbrts to gain (i(xkI ours do go on the Ui>i>er Itiver ooca- is shallow, and a ducking occasionally does 
victory or avert defeat; the barges are full sionally ; some men who can row go tliere for nobody any harm : so s^ieak the sailors, and 
of ladies—if weather is line in bright cos- various reasons lialiitually. But, generally jKirhaiw the evil has been exa^zgerated. 
timiea—and other friends ; while the towing- speaking, it is true enough that the jKjr- The highest jariiit to which wiats m on lhi.« 
path is full, as full literally as it can hold, forniances seen on the Upi^er Uiver can only i>art of the river osagencral rule isuodsiuw. 
of the men wlio have been ninuing. AVhite lie called “gbastlv.” oeratch fours are one mile and a half aliove Metlley; excur 
i-» the prevailing colour, for most ai*e in made up in which the times are as luanv in sions i»eyond that are made, but not gpn? 
Mjtnnels, but there are caps and “blazers” nmnl>er as the men; tub ]»airs ]»rovo how rally at this time of year. E.xcursions.hoa 
of all shades, which add much to the l^auty badlv two men can row; while skiff's and evef,ares«metimeM madealoim thesidesMhe-n 
of the scene. whid's prove that there are still j^ersons in the “ Hoods are out.” Oxford lies verjr low,as 

.And the shouting — “Well ro-n-o-o-o-o- existence m ho will try to write better plays one may easily see from a map, and in coa^e 
owed ” is the common cry, “ Well row©<l than tShakespeare before they know the quence scarcely a year passes, some sav i 
all.” The winning crews as they row Wk elementary niles of grammar, since they try year never passes, without Hoo<ls. Ttey 
to their barges are greeted witli most noisy I to.scull in alight outrigged bout with sliding- have been so bail that boats have l»een iniue 
^lemonstrations, an(l even the losing crews ! seat l>efore they know even how to sit properly, in some streets; in most years it is powilk 
receive consoling clieers from generous con- 1 However, tliey en^oy themselves, and tliat is to row boats over the meadows, aiiiostenjov- 
oucropi or well-meaning friends. But by ' after all the most inii>ortrint tiling. able amusement. In tlie first place, the 

liegrees tlie patli is ein]>tied by the imnts, or t Now let us look at the sailing. Centre- is strange and interesting to see a laigc ex- [ 
by men pa.viing into the town over Folly 1 Isiards are used in all tlie craft on account ol jianse of water—and it is iiiiixissihlc acme- 
Bridge, the crews are washed and dres.sei!, j the shallow river, and serve, as many will times to trace the river—dotted here »o<l I 
tlio visitors are gone, and the “ Turjiids ” know, the same purjiose as the familiar lee- there with trees, divided up by hedges And 
are over for tlic <Iay. boards of sailing barges—tliey prevent drift- fences ; and in the next ]»lace it is very jollr 

The next day sees ilie .same scenes, and 1 ing. The iKiard is in the centre of the lx>at, ' to row over tliis ex|»aiise, .shooting tliroii^li 
the next, and tlie next, until tlie sixth Is j however, instead of, as in the larges, at the ! gaps in the fences, not ipiite knowing whelliei 
reucheil, and then men are able to know bow | side, and is so fixe<i that it ran be let down ' or not the boat will stick fast in the middle, 
far their prophecio.s were true ; some go home I more or less as tlie occupant desires. It The coxswain, a.s we near the gaj), tell* us U* 
to rejoice, some to mourn. But the “ Tor- j serves its miri>ose by forming a sort of extra roM’ one or two goisl strokes to get “wav' 
jutls,’^’or perhaps we should say the “ Tor- inovcahle keel to the l>oat. The boats are [ on tlie lioat, and tlien as we go through giies 
pid ” excitement Is not yet ipifto over; the rigged in different fashion, but the majority the order “ mind your oars all.” It we p’t i 
successful crews have their rejoicings to come, have only one large mainsail, and this Is through, well and go<Ml —we explore aiiotner I 
The men w'ho have laen training are able to deiridcdly an advantage. Many men who go ^ field; if we get stuck, we either tsiuie heck, i 
partake of ordinary meat and drink again, ] in for sailing at Oxfonl make their first j or work ourselve.s slowly on by jamtiDt' or 
and do 80 with pleasure; their fellow-men uttcnijits tliere, and it is quite as well that ! using the fence to pull by. 
celebrate their success, if they have met w ith they should not have a too comidicatisl But nerhaps tlie la'-t fun of all is to run 
.success worth celebrating, bv a Ixmfire and machine to manage in the beginning of their ' agrouml unexpeetedlv, a.s one may earily do 
fireworks. But as the “Eights” are the careers, ^sailing, as all agree, Is rare fun, j with an inexperienced coxswain. If he does 
lielter races, and as therefore tliere is more and although in some resjicets tliis is not the not see, or does not know when he see.«, ihf 
honour, and tlierefoie more rejoicing, on gain- be.st term for it, yet in others it is all that ‘ signs of shallows, it will iiapi>en thatwhenall 
ing success in these, we w ill leave our de- can Ixj desired. The fact is that it is rather seems right there will beasudden unnlea.'Sint 
Kcription of a college Ixmlire and a college cold and damp early in the year, but the grating sound, and the Ismt will be oroaj:lit 
“ r,ag ” until \vc talk of them. And leaving wind is more reliable. (If com-se if one can up sharp. Then there is nothing to do but to 
tliis we must leave tlie “ Toqiid.s.” We wifi get a line warm day when there is a goixi back off, or, if the ground apjioare favourable, 
go to the I'pjier River. wind as well, that is t/ic <iay for a sail, ami row on with oars in the ground until deep 

^ Now altliough we said when describing tlie tlio.se days come, when they come at all, in water is reached. But llic latter is not always 
river that, in the sjiecial Oxford sense of the the Bummer term. As, however, they come awise course. It has happenetl tliat thenust 
word, it liegins at Folly Bridge and ends at but seldom, and wind cannot lie dlsiienscd determined efforts have only brought the Uai 
Itlley, yet it will require no leiiglliy demon- with, jierliajis after all it is liest to wrap up higher aground than liefore, ami then ilh*^ 
si ration to coiivim-e our readei's that the • well and brave the cold in order to enjoy the Ixjcome necessary for one to take the ailvkt 
stream begins much higher up, somewhere in ' delicious sensation of spinning along with a wiiirh small street-lwys give sometimes to 
fact up(tloucestershireway,a.sgeogrnphytell.s goml stiff breeze. cyclists or horsemen, and get out and p«di 

us ; and we have seen when talking of Sand- It will I>e readily imagined, since the hands up behind. Such incidents, however, oulj 
ford, Nuricliain, and Abingdon, that it goes in the Ixials are as inexjierionccd as we have add to the fun of the day; a bard row seo® 
much farther down before it reaches the sea. seen, that an upset is not an uncommon dries wet feet, and a godl meal moke* »11 
AVclljinitsconrscfromdloucesterahiretoFolly occurrence. Indeed when tlio wind is “nasty " comfortable. 

Bridge the river runs along one side of Oxford j tliere are a good many, and they generally So much for a row on the flooiLs. But wc 
tow’ii, and turning just l>efore that bridge, \ take place iil one jiarticular part. The river ought to notice before leaving tliis fcul*i€ct 
runs along anotlier, so that, speaking roughly, j bends onee or twice snllicienlly to cause some the eff'cet of Ihxulson the Lower River. Tlicy 
we may say tliat if Oxford were enclosed in , trouble in rounding the |Miiuts, but at this are not generally so lad there as liighemi'. 
a sc^uare tlie river would form two adjacent ixdnt it liends more than usual, and llie wind but still it often Iiap|)ens that tlie toaini: 
.rides. The lower side forms what is Known ' lias full play across the iiieailows on both jiatli is Hooded. “ CViaching " then ha*» to W 
as tlie Lower River at Oxfonl; the Lpj>er laiiks. The result U that as many as twenty done from the stern of the Ismt. or else the 
liegin.s some mile or two alsne Folly Bridge, or more Isiat.s arc often liuddled togellier coaclies have to run through the water, anu 
along the up|Kir or iior|»endicular side of the here, and when a smblcn gust comes they get they often do so. A pair of shoes, a jah oi 

said square, at Medley L(K*k, and thither we into one another's way and go over. The shorts—f.c., knickerbockers—and a jenses. 

imi.si \vend our way. river, however, Is very shallow, so that are not great hindrances, and aItJion<;li it 

We finil the river, when we get to it after nothing woi'se tlian a ducking happens. A takes it out of one more running ihreug'' 
alxmt half an hour's walk, wider than lower further trouble to navigators of the Thames water than on the jiatli, it w quite a ne« 
ilown. AVe sec a few liarges in which l>oat- here is want of width. When the wind blows exqierienoe, and therefore not unpleosafi. 
builders live, and a few rafts wliich form from the wrong quarter and the Ismt has to ' The ffooils are occasionally “ out ” when Uitf 

tiieir headquarters for hiring out their Ixiafs ; tack continually, it is not easy to avoid lieing i races are on, but only affect wlial has b«n 

we notice that the water is covered with iihiwn onshore, jiarticularlyas the riveris.slial- [ said reganling tliem in that the work n 
ls)Hts of all descriptions, though not jierhain low. If this Iwqqx'ns there is nothing for it [ hanler when the river is full of water— 
a'! thickly as the Lower River when “tun- but to jmnt tlie Isiat oil’with a pole and go on remember that the races are rowed agwn-t 

lung” is the order of the day. We notice again, ami, iw most lioats get on shore some- stream. There are fewer men, hx>, nintiitrJ 

also that tliere are sailing-lioats of different limes, this is not a very difficult or ignomi- with the Iwats; and there is more likehhi*d 
kimls mixed with tlie smaller craft. And, nious task. Once off', round tlio comer ami of gelling a ducking when running, cither lo 
moreover, if we have profited by our previous in the wind, to go along at a spanking rate is falling or mistaking the river for the pith; 
e\p*wience, we sli.all notice further that tiie so jolly that everything else is forgotten. .At llie fliHxls make no furtlier different 
quality of the rowing, the sailing, and canoe- least it is jolly for those who .are sailing; And now we have fiuislieil talking of tw 
big is !»y no means goisl; as a mutter of fact, those who arc rowing take a different view. V]»i>cr River for this teno, the “Torpid*, 
our friends who cannot row, the rejected Tliey complain that the sailing Isiuts goon amf the “ Trial Eights,” we will leave ttvtonl 

c.imlid.ates for “Torpid honours, the un- quite regardless of tliern, and even upset for the Easter vac., all Inqiing that (.Ivtorvi 

Mieces.sful oursmen of the “ Fours,” tlio men them without much compunction, anu it will win the “’Varsity Race” as well ^ 
who made “ coai'hes ” shmhicr at their enor- must lie eonfeH.sed that there is tniih in score most points in the sjHirts. .ADd w>H» 
mities. the tuch who never had impudence this. But, on the other hand let it Ite said, the.se wishes we will say “ good-bye” ODce 
•enough to face the “ coaches,” dis)H>rt them- some of the rowingmen do stetT most erratic- more. 

Ives on tlie I’pjier River, showing to all ally, and it Is dreadfully provoking, when 
■’lers their errors of time and swing aud the boat i.s g<ring through the water just as 
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refuse in a miserable but on Corradale. Everj’ 
lurkinjj plaee was then searched in vain, over 
two thousand men hiisio<l themselves tliroii«ch- 
out the island, while the shores were alive 
with man-o’-war small fry—cutters, slooi)s, 
launc'hes, and giy^s—all to na purpose, tiianlcs 
to the devoticni of Miss Flora Macdonald, 
then on a visit at Onnaclade. 

In the s])ring an even busier sight is seen 
at Stornoway, iii Lewis, when the lierring 
season is on ; then every creek has its boat, 
and every slope has its camp. It is not too 
much to say that the lisliing craft arc there 
in their thousands. Tliere jfre boats from 
tlie east coast with their three lugs, and 
JNewIiaveu boats witii two lugs; there are | 


Isle of ]SIan Jiggers, Guernsey* runners, and 
Cornish luggers, lir.st-class smacks from the 
west coast, and miserable wherries from 
Anan. The water is oily witli tlie fish waste, 
and the birds .swarm on its surface after the 
luxuriant food. Every afternoon tlic tleet 
vanishes; at .sunset all is ([uiet, and in the 
grey of the moniing back come the lx)at« 
l«)a<lc»l with the pirnluct of the night’s work. 
As the herrings fail the lislicniien clear ofi’, 
and Stornoway Ixicomes as lifeless as the 
oll>er villages of the Outer Hebrides. 

In onr page illustration we have given a 
portrait of one f»f the p<;asant« jogging home 
with lier load of neat; a sketch of Hcrnera, 

I sliou'ing the peculiar rig of tlie local Iwat; a 
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fra^gnient of the Fif‘tish^V..i> . 

liglithousie Ijcyond : aske't^ 
of n. vessel on ri... v' 


reeV 


vessel on axecent v»’t 

a Hketc-Ii *A' the HenlKjj.,/Hiach near 
the fine okl ruin of inn* a vie>v <>t 

of the K'-e.-it castle of t| yhiirch | and a. view 
«tatelv; keep oyer ,vitia its 

one side with i : . jrapod on 

little «en(rv,h..x ove/>''• o,,,*'" itU tbe 

ballad s to Keep 

.loNN-n «tojie.s at fl,„ uo.*' >;e{>oatinK " arlike 

prevent a, surprise *'■^0, and tliroavino 

there avasi the for.’;,}'')ii|p each Htstnxn. to 
MacNeil fi-a'Jey j at tho -vvatei- level 

r . , ^ Uju-. in file 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


V.—Drawing Competition. 


I N annomicing this subject (see page 78) we wrote as I 
follows :—*• To encourage a taste for art, with all | 
it* refining influence, we offer Spkciai. Art Prizes, as i 
follows We will give Two PBIZKS, ot. Two G'teincfw : 
aud Otic Guinea respectively, for the best original ' 
sketch, whether in oils or water-colours, of a gioup of i 
Enslish wild flow-el’s. There will be two divisions— 
Jmiior, all ages up to 18; Senior, from 18 to 24. The 
sice, material, etc., are left to the choice of compe¬ 
titors.'* 

'Our Award is as follows > 

.SENIOR Division (ages is to 24). 

Two competitors—one working in oils aud the other 


in water-colours—tie in this class, and divide the prire 
between them. Wo give several udditioual prizea 

Prizes—ila. each. 

L. A. Glovkr (age 21), 68, 8pon Street, Coventry. 

E. E. Holton (age 22), 31, St. Mai'y’* Square, Keuuiog- 
tou lioud, S.R. 

£xtra Prizes~10s. Qd. each. 

Uarky SYDNEY TURK fugc 20), Burlington Cottage, 
New Wansteud, Essex. 

Q. C'AKTLiDaR (age 18), 12, Uammersley Street, Birches 
Head, Hanley, Staff*. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

I. H. C, RoniNSON, Stoneleigh, Northern Grove, 
bury, Alauchester. 

Gkoroe SCKL'DV, 29, Aslimorc Road, St. Peter's 
Paddington, N. 

S. Newman, 9, Somerset .Street, Kiwgsdown, 

A. Friend, 8I, Talfoiu’d Road, Camberwell, s. K- 
E. K. Dknsev, 110, Avondale Square, Old Kent 
S.E. 

E. K Parry, 30, Liverpool Road, stoke-ou-XrenC, 
Staffs. 


(Eoritsponicncr. 


A. R.—Got Sir. Stansfleld Hicks's “ What to do with 
our Boys: lieiiig a Uuide to the Merchant bervice." 
It is publiKbed by Wilson, of the Minories. Mc>.>i-8. 
Wartie aud Co. also have a Ituuk by on old P. and O. 
captain. Mr. Gray's “ Uuiler the Red Eusigu *' is at 
present out of print. 

M. Martin.—M r. Ballantyne's article* on the Life¬ 
boat were in the AUy and June parts for 1881. 

■O. D.—You will see we have given articles on polish¬ 
ing by referring to the part for July, ls83. We 
cannot repeat. 

Drum and Fife.—T he articles on “Drum and Fife 
Playing" were in the September part for ls84. 

OOSPORT.—Model yachts are steered by leaden rudders 
swinging freely on pintles. There are three or four 
sizes necessaiy. The principle Is that a* the iKiwer 
of the mniiisuil increases the power of the nidder 
should Increase, lienee no rudder at all is used in 
sailing close-hauled, a light rudder is used when 
beating, a medium rudder is used when reaching, 
and u heavy rudder is used when the boat is auud- 
<iiDg aud the boom is at almost right angles with tlie 
keel 

ISHMAEL.—There are no such American iion-intoxi- 
coting drinks. You should say the “so-called non¬ 
intoxicants." The matter is under the consideration 
of the Kxcise authorities, and at present is better 
left alone. The best drink for sucli weather is pure 
spring water—and not too much of it. 

James.—A rt^nms Ward was Charles Farmr Browne, 
born on 26tli April, i8;t4, at Waterford Pond, on the 
west shore of Tom Pond, Maine, U.S. 

Dutt.—N o will goes to Somerset House until the tes¬ 
tator is (lead. Hence it is not the fact that a living 
person's will can be tiiei'e consulted. 

A. Jones.-A sk the question of the Secretary. Science 
and Art Department, South Kcuslngloii, s.w. iou 
need nut stamp your letter. 

Nannie.—“ Where ignorance is bliss 'tls folly to be 
wise" is In Gray's Ode on a distant prospect of 
iitou College 

Yet ah ! why should they know their fate? 

Since sorrow- never conies too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flics : 

Thought would destroy their pnradiso— 

No more wliere ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise." 

K. R.—Preserved minnows for fishing with are sold 
at a shilling a dozen by Inderiuaure, 53,1’eai' Tree 
£oad, Derby. 


BPddon Nes 8.—There Is a stamp magazine, pubUshed 
l)y J. W. Palmer at 231, Strand. Its title is “ Brie h- 
Brac." To get stiinps out of an old album iuier- 
Itave the pages with wet blotting-pnper. 

F. G. Vivian.—T he Hundred is an bid English divi¬ 
sion, dating back from the time when eacli hundred 
families were combined for mutual protection. The 
combination of the hundreds made up the kingdoms 
which afterwards in so many cases developed Into 
counties, retaining the old divisions. The notion of 
the kingilom being diviiled into counties, and the 
counties into liiiiidreds, Ims long since been aban¬ 
doned, it having been found that the exact opposite 
was tlie cose. 

A CONriiOLOOiST. — The shells were all smashed. 
Judging from the fragments, we should say that on 
the card was Venus. We have given a series of 
articles on hinis'eggs, ami a coloured plate. A'ou 
are, we suppose, eolleciing eggs of British birds; 
cocliin chinas, turkeys, bantams, and tumblers are 
not British birds, hence you would not include their 
c^'s. Do you sue the point ? 

Moody.— 1. The organ at York .Minster has 76 sUps— 
—24 ill the great organ, 14 in the swell orgmi, 0 in 
the choir organ, 3 in the solo organ, 10 in the pedal 
organ, .and 7 coiiplei-s, 2. “ Gre-it Peter,*' the clock 
bell, ia live tons heavier than Tom of Oxford, and 
seven tons heavier than Tom of Lincoln. It weighs 
124 tons, and is 8ft. 4in. in diuimiter, ami 7fl. 2in. 
high. 

S. A. L.—Tliero is a treatise on “Nautical Astro¬ 
nomy" by Dr. MerrifleM, price seven shillings and 
sixpence, pulilished by Sampson Iajw and Co, Sir 
Geon^e Nare.s's ".Seainanship” can be obtained of 
Orifliu and Co., The Hard, Portsmouth. 

J. D. Lono.— 1. There is no such animal as the nnicom. 
The '‘proof" ia valueless. If yon will turn to Num¬ 
bers xxii. 23 you will find tiiat in the revised version 
the “unicorn" has disappeared. Thepassage is now 
“ He hath ns it were the strength of the wild o.x,” 
the Hebrew word being “rectii," which there is now 
no doubt means Bos pritiiujenius. 2. The “ lovia- 
thnii" is the crocodile, and tho rope through the 
nose is an allusion to the twisted rushes run through 
the gibs of a fish to carry him by. llie “ basilisk * 
is probably the cobra. Samson's “fo.xos” were 
jackals, us given in the margin. 3. When brass is 
meutlowed in the .Scriptures, bronze or copper Is 
gener.illy meant. You cauuot “dig brass” in the 
nioderu seose of the word. 

Pl.«iPATOR. -Get “The Notliughaoi Style of Float Fish¬ 
ing,” l>y J. W. Martin, price two shillings, of Messrs. 

I Snii’ij.aon Low aud Co. 


0. D. S(X>TT.—TIio best way is to size the cocoaniit- 
shell and tlieij give it a coat of artist’s copal varnish. 

If you polish it you will have to sandpaper It down 
and use a good deal of filling. 

Catamaran (Canada).—Tliere are no books on build¬ 
ing filing proas; you must content ycmi'self with 
the description given. For working kites, and how 
to make them, xee “Kites against Horses" in the 
November part for 1880, being tho early part of the 
third volume. 

O. E. H.—It is simply a part of the township, very 
much the some as one of our owu postal districts. 

A New Reader.—T he articles on bird stuffing were 
In the third volume. The piuis were those for 
November and December. 1880, and January, 1881. 
Tliey are sold at pulilished price. 

VVoUTlllNO —For iwiticiUars as to the Mutricalatioa 
Examination nt the University of London apply to 
the Kegiatmr, Burlington Gardens, W. 

Orillia.—T s it a new thing to you. then? See any 
cyclopwdia or niujiual its to tlie arteriid and venous 
changes. It is one of the best kiiowu fucU in phy- 
siolog}’. 

T. IVKS.—We gave a similar tail-plan for a schooner 
on page 623 in tlie July part for 1834. Try Gros- 
venor's “Mmlel i'acJits." price live shiUiugs, pub¬ 
lished by Gill, 170, .itriuid. 

CamaralzamAN.—T he music published in our pages 
can be snug at concerts without payment of copy¬ 
right fees, but it should bo stated on the programme 
xvhence it comus. 

Tradesman.—S o long as the varnish keeps on it is as 
good a preservative as paint. The objection to It is 
that it does not stand such rough wear. The wood 
is durable if of good «iuality. y 

Marko.set.—W rite to Cross, Menagerie, Liverpool. 

Ho will give you price aud cost of carriage. Before 
you get your monkey it would be well to a‘^certain 
that there would be no objection to him on the part 
of any member of your household. 

11. P.—1. Our advice would be to go to New Zealand 
and get situations in tlie countiy—not in the towns; 
but surely your brother oonld put you in tho right 
track ! You could obtain information from the New 
Zealand Government Office in Westminster Cham¬ 
bers, Vi.-torin Street, s.Vf. 2. Tliere la no secret In 
the nianufactnre of crape. There used to be a fac¬ 
tory in Norwich. 

J. A. C.—Always size your 8c»-eeus tiefor© youvamiali 
them, aud use artist's copal varnish, - 





Tksnis,—T lie court ii generally taken ^ 
at one hunilred feet by nfty, thoiiKh 
some are oue hundred and tlve by i 
flfty-alx. 

F. F. Th a.— 1. The nremge annual 
raiiifMlI of the Khasi Tlills, aa taken 
nt I'lierrapunji, is 403 inches, nnd 
there have Ik-'Cm years in wldch it has 
been as high as 020 inches. Yoko¬ 
hama is (juite arid in proportion, the 
animal rHiiifall there being only 106 
inches nt the mnxiniuin. ± In (he 
American Almanac atid Treasury of 
Facts, Statiaticn], Finam ial, and 
Political," you *111 find a Hat of .til 
the Government officials, and a good 
deal of the infomintlon you seek as 
to agriculture and mining. It is pub¬ 
lished in London by TzUbner and 
t\>., Ludgate HilL 

A Clows,—Y on can get a map of Lon¬ 
don from one of the railway book¬ 
stalls ; or, ill a guide or otlierwise, 
from Stanford, of Clisriiig Cross, and 
any ffrst-class bookseller. 

A YouNO Ekginf.er. -1. Take the 
dLimeter of the piston In inches, the 
iiumlier of strokes made per minute, 
nnd the ieiigth of the stroke in feet. 
Then multiply the s<iUDru of the 
piston’s diameter by the strokes mul¬ 
tiplied by the length, and divide hy 
G,000. This will give you tlie horse¬ 
power of the engine. A horse is 
estimated to he able to mise a mass 
of 33,000lb. one fi>ot high in one 
minute of time. That is the unit. 

2. Tliere are several patents for check¬ 
ing the revolution of the screw wheJi 
out of tile water prevent its running 
wild. 


: S. M. L.—We had an article on Pharaoh*! Senssh 
some time ago. The “stuff*' is made as fwowi. 
l-'nse carefully In a crucible equal parts by wei^flf 
flour of sulphur sod yellow pruuiate of potsib: 
lixiviate the miss with water, filter it« and the ti¬ 
trate will be sulpho-cyanide of potataium. PtaNhe 
a solution of mercury in nitric acid, and to It sdJ 
the sulpho-cyanide, aud obtain a precipitate of fsl- 

f iho-cyanide of mercury. Wash this well, sod 
t is dry make it up into the pyramids covered with 
tinfoil. Don't poison yourself. 

S. II. M.—1. Messrs. Tiongmans publish a “ Hsm Bwot 
. to the Bible,'* by F. R. C'onder. price seven 
and sixpence, in which the recent lesearcfaes ti 
Palestine are deecrilied and commentetl on. Itlm 
inaHT maps and plans and p'ates, and see ms to In 
the l>ook you want. 2. Csptain Abney's •Tiiiitf* 
on Photography'' Is one of the "Text Books if 
i^cience,'* and costs three slitllings and tUpnes. 

FARMER.— !. An acre of land “on the sqnare'wcnld 
have a side of 12 rods 10 feet 6^ inches. An sow bm 
43,600 square feet, hence if you divide 43.600 bylhs 
frontage in feet you will get the depth of tlw a 0 s 
plot. 2. I he contents of a circular cistern la rAIf 
multiplying the square of the diameter In feet by^ 
depth ill feet multiplied by 47, and dividing tbe pro¬ 
duct by 8 for the result in gallona To fin d 
contents of a square cistern in gallons you mtdlM 
together the wddth, length, and depth. In feet, Wm 
multiply the product by 7*48. 

£. Belcher.- For good books on coins spply for fid 
to O. Bell anil Sons, of York Street, Ckitcnl GaidK 
nnd GUI, of 170, Strand. There is no book pubUlW 
that includes them all: you must chooss Bt 
country and period. Amor^; the dealers io eshs 
are W. Lincoln and Son, Xew Oxford .street. 

S. II. N.- Tlierc are no towns in the interior ol Sfg' 
fouiidland. All the towns and villages are * 
mile or so of the cosst. 

Nai'TIC.—T lie Wendur is three timea her ria,^ 
mcasuremeuts being—Wendur, length 9S‘66. finsB^ 
17*76, tons 124 bS; Annssona, len^h 64 27, blBid 
11*85, tons 30 70. 

F. S. \V — Tliey are three Turkish erdos. sad wHI 
alioiit sixpence the lot. The Sultan's ilgnatWvB 
the back of each instead of his portrait. 

. 0. R. II. - You can get a piece of msgnetlte or 
stone frrmt any mlni'ralogtst, such as liensos. mmr 
Straiiil; Russell, of Bmmpton ; (Iregory, o f Cfill ^ 
lolte Street. See the advertisements in ••RsfiB*. 
“Knowledge," or “Science Ooiaip.’* 

Prairie Chief.—To get the stains out of tbey^ 
mantelpiece, powder up some pumice-stonssadnai 
it with vinegar Into a paste. Give the maalelp^v 
I a nmt of the mlxrure and leave it on for » 

'I’hen brush it hard and wash it clean, sad ww® " 
is dry polish it with wblUng and wasbiestfaer. 
Fossil.—F or a popular account of the PskftiBe £*■ 
ploration Fund see Captain Conder's “Teat «• 
I’ulestine." You could get the reports Ihrougb Mr. 
Stanford, of Charing C'roas. 

Semper Eapkm. -You can buy the tow fr««i •■I 
chandler, or you can pick a little oakum 7,®*^ 
fri'm some oUf rope. Cutlon wool does ss well, 
had better buy some arsenical paste from 
Couk© and Son, of Museum Street, or *»• 
firm. A pood proservativo for blrd-skjns b mw J 
mixing eight parts of ground alum with one rack» 
pepper Slid saltpetre. 

0. H. F.^To make a postage-stamp snake 
string through the centre of several ^ 

stamiM, and fit the “snake" with a wood^ 
and tail. 

W. R. Cn.iRMRRT -Frocure a copy of "Tb® 
Yachtsman," price tw.ipence halfpenny. pa^ 

Mr. T. Omsssm, Iflt, High Street. UiiH« 
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HOW WE DEFENDED THE SHRINE OF ST. MARY. 

A RKMlIsriSCEXCE OF CRESSINGHAM COLLEGE. 

CHAPTER II. 


iiMncQ ana cut desperately.” 


W HAT should we do? For were oursclvesorkeepquiet? Curiositydecided noiselessly as possible we reiiio>.-^^^ 
trespassing, though certainly, now, us to watch, and wo sought a place from clumsy g^oes belonguig 

against our inclinations. Should we show | which we could see but not b ^ een. As . 
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fort iind to avoid attracting attention ; 
and tlien we crept to llie tiiiok of a large 
marblo tomb at the end of the transept, 
and over the recumbent effigies of “ Sir 
Marmaduke Dakenham and Hilda hys 
wyfe, who dy"* January 14th, 1556,” we 
watched and listened, for we could see 
all that the darkness would reveal of 
wliat was going'on , in the chancel. VVe 
hml harvlly settled, w hen "a match was 
struck by one of the intruders, and in a 
few seconds a dim light shone over the 
east end of the chapel. The wax candles 
on the altar hiul been lighted, and we 
saw two men overhauling with little 
tenderness or respect the rare treasures 
which lay thei'con, and thrusting one 
thing after another into a capacious 
sack, in they went, crucitixe.s, plate, 
)rayer books ; the onlj' thing of value 
eft was the big Bible, which was too 
heavy. 

“Wemu.st.stop this,” Granhy whispered 
to me, ju.st in time to prevent my shout¬ 
ing out and running to the rescue. 

We slipprxl noiselessly hack to the 
sacristy, and seized our weapons ns if 
we were going into battle. A hurried 
council of war, held in low whispers, 
decided us to attempt to work on what 
superstition the trespiissors might pos¬ 
sess. We would be shades of departed 
Dakenham s, risen to protest against the 
sacrilege. 

“ You shall be spokesman,” I said; 
“give it them in your deepest ha.ss, 
through the vizor of your helmet.” 

So we crept out iigain to our screen 
behind the monument, our hearts heat¬ 
ing with excitement, vet determined to 
tlefend the shrine of “ Our Lady of 
Cniyford” against all comers and at all 
costs. 

But there was no need for haste, for 
the rascals, liaving collected all tliat they 
^nsidered valuable, and evidently think¬ 
ing of anything hut detection, showed no 
intention of turning out again into the 
rain, hut settled themselves comfort¬ 
ably on the altar, with tlieir hacks 
against the reredos, and began to regale 
themselves from a black Imttle, to which 
“ Toady ” waited for an invitation, hut 
which his companion plied pretty fre- 
■quently. Whilst they lighted their pipes 
with perfect coolne.ss by the altar tapers, 
we got a good look at them. The ruling 
spirit, to whom “Toady” was apparently 
a slave, was a tall, strongly-huilt man, 
of villainously brigand ish appearance, 
but with something in his face, lan¬ 
guage, and maimer whicli showed he 
was fit for better things, and was 
decidedly aliove the ordinary run of 
Jiouse-breiiking tliicves. “ Toady ” was a 
little, mi.serable, abject fellow, servile to 
tlie last degree, accepting every word of 
Ids superior, whom he always addiessed 
as “!Sir” and treated with extravagant 
deference. 

Finding them thus settled took us a 
little aback, and I whispere<l to Granhy, 
“S'pose the ghost dodge fails, and they 
show tight I 1 think we look rather solid 
for ghostii.” 

“ Then we must fight it out,” he replied, 
with determination. “At all events, we 
mustn't let them liolt with all these 
things ; they’re worth no end of money. 
We ll try the ghosts to begin with.” 

.‘so we i.s.siied from the shade of the 
tombs, and glided as noisele.ssly as we 
couM towards the two men as tliey sat 
on the altar. Th(^ big man had his li.it 
•well down oi er his eyes, and did not licar 


us approaching. As for the wretched 
“ Toady,” between fear of us and fear of 
disturbing his master, he could do nothing 
ljut sit staring vacantly at us, and as his 
lower jaw dropjied helplessly, so did his 
pipe. Just as we reached the steps of 
the altar the big man heard us, and 
starting up, stared in some embarrass¬ 
ment, first at us and then at Ids com¬ 
panion, as much as to say, “ Who are 
tliese fellows, To.ady I” 

Upon which Granby did a magnificent 
sc|)URhral groan, which sounded per¬ 
fectly blood-curdling through the bars of 
his vizor, and tlnis he spoke : 

“ What do ye here, disturtiers of our 
repose? Avaunt! Hie lienee, lest our 
awakened wrath descend on your 
wretched heads ! ” 

At this fearful speech, delivered with 
clever dramatic elleot, the miserable 
Toady covered his face with Ids hands 
and screamed out, 

“ Oh ! oh ! it's the ghost of Sir Mar- 
mad uke ! I kneiT how ’t ’ud he ! Oh 
my— ” 

At this point he was “ shut up ” by a 
vicious blow on the mouth from Ids 
nia.ster, and rolled off the altar crying 
like a baby, and after a few convulsive 
“ Ohs ! ” subsided into terrified silence. 
During the few seconds which this occu¬ 
pied we stood motionless, awaiting the 
turn of events. But it was for a few 
seconds only. The blackguaid who con¬ 
fronted us had evidently no faith in the 
“ walking ” of dejiai-ted spirits. He cer¬ 
tainly did seem a little puzzled at first, 
hut in less than “ two twmks ” he sprang 
from the altar and dealt a swishing 
blow at Granby’s head with a henvy oak 
cudgel. This interesting salute my 
friend cleverly parried with his mace, 
though he did not quite avoid it, for it 
descendeti with a rattle on his left 
shoulder. But the big man, made des¬ 
perate, I suppo.se, by the fear of capture 
and detection, renewed his assault, and 
evidently intended to “tight it out,” as 
we had expressed it to one another. We 
had thought of, though perhaps not 
fully expi’cted, this turn in events, and 
we must at any rate take the conse¬ 
quences. He and Granby were soon 
raining blows at one another. I hesi¬ 
tated what to do, as Granhy was active 
and strong, and might not thank me 
for interference. 

My hesitation lasted hut a few mo¬ 
ments, however, for something else 
attracted my attention. Toady being 
persuarlerl that his friend was indeed 
wrestling against flesh and blood, re¬ 
covered his .senses, and arrived at a 
conclusion. Toady's conclusion a))pa- 
rently was, that if he could bolt with 
the “swag” he would live to fight 
another day, and with this in view he 
crept silently and unobserved towards the 
lieavy-liulen sack. This he seizerl, and 
was “making tracks” thiough the win¬ 
dow, when he attiimted my attention by 
clumsily knocking his sack and rattling 
its contents.. He was in the aperture him¬ 
self and was dragging the sack up— 
no easy ta-sk, for it was very weighty— 
when a sharp prick on the hack of his 
hand from the point of my rapier caused 
him to drop his load of spoil with 
a .scream of terror. The stolen sundries 
fell on the altar steps with a loud clatter, 
and the sudden lo.ss of the bakuiciug 
weight sent Toady flying in a most 
ludicrous manner to tlie ground on Hie 
other side, the flickering light of the 


tapers casting a farewell fia.sli on ii.e 
hob-nailed sole of his vanisliing Ixiot. 

Granhy was still eonibating tlie big rol- 
ber, wlio had become desiierate and can^ 
less of consequences. Tl.e foniier, tlioiich 
active, strong, and skilled in single-stiik 
])ractice, was much encumhereiJ In Hu 
weight and stifl'iiessof his armour, wlucli. 
though some defence against hi.s a.'.-sci- 
aut’s blow.s, hampered his own iiiom- 
ments, and prevented him fi-oiii iixinz 
his own weapon with effect. In aibliluai 
to this, the vizor of his helmet was dowii, 
so his view was limited, the more so i,- 
tlie only light in the cha))el i-aiiie from 
the feeble flame of two wax candles. 

The robber evidently took this into r.e 
count, and probably reckoned on an easy 
victory, to be followed by as easy lui 
esc.ape. But seeing how matters scimm] 1 
joined the combat. My w-eapon. I liave 
said, was a light rapier. How I ustxl it u* 
divert the man’s attention I don't know ; 
I think I must have smacked him acn.ss 
the head with the flat of it ; but bow- 
ever it was, it drew his attack fnuu 
Granby, thus giving the latter time t.> 
recover himself and raise his vizor, » hii<* 
his assailant dealt such a blow on luy 
rapier as sent it flying from my gaunt- 
lotted hand into some shadowy cone r 
far away. Then he made a dasli to 
clutch my throat with his left hand, 
raising his club for a muj> </r ymr,. 
I tried my Ijcst to “dotige” him. but 
he was too quick and too strong for 
me. Tripping U]) niy heels he threw me 
heavily on the stone pavement. 1 lay 
half stunned for a few seconds, and ns I 
gathered myself together and rose ii»k- 
wardly to my f(*et, the fellow gate a 
short sneering laugh, which, after m. 
ignominious fall, stung me into fury. 

Kegnrdless of anytliing hut reveng y 
I sprang at him like a wild beast, ai. 1 
dealt a blow with all my strength at bis 
face. iSo little, evidently, did he cxp >-1 
such a vigorous assault, that he could 
not entirely protect himself from it ; I •• 
hastily struck my arm upward, aiii 
my iron gauntlet, just missing his fa.v 
grazed Ins forehcatl, producing a g<. .. 
wound. 

In a trice he had me in his lonz, 
sinewy arms as if to throw me ng.i.:, 
and 1 felt as nothing in his gras|>. 1 
threw my legs round him to prevent .i 
second fall, and in a few moments 
came together to the ground, strugglii g 
desiierately for the mastery. 

Then it was Granby to the rescue, .ami 
we tried to make a prisoner of our eiieii.<. 
But when it came to mere horlily streng-l. 
and weajions were not in the oiua*, b- 
was more than a match for the two of 
ns. 

In a minute he had shaken hims<T 
free, and seizing a rapier from its hc»>k 
on tlie wall—it Wing the weapon nearest 
to hand—he turneil with an oath uj»'U 
niy friend, and .said that he would “ aosii 
put an end to this humbugging game.” 

GranViy hatl only time to draw bn 
rapier, shouting to me to arm my.s<-lt, 
before the robber was slasliing nn.j 
thru.sting at him -with an amusing dn- 
rcgaixl for the art of fence, bent u]»'n 
o\ ercoining by force. 

But the battle is not always 1o the 
strong, especially when, as in this cas.-, 
the strength is opiiosetl to superior skiil. 

Fencing was a favourite recreation in 
(he gynmasiuni at Cirasingham aiiioiig-t 
the older hoys, who had lesson* from a 
master in the art; we also practised a 
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200(1 (l<^al on our own account, it being 
(l(!cicli;cHv “ ill fusliiou ui the sixth form 

at this time. . . t> j ■ , 

So now it was a repetition of iioderiek 
Dim and Fitz-Janie.s, for “less exnort, 
thouKli stronger far,” this robber chief¬ 
tain, like his antitype, “ inaintamed un- 
(‘Cjual war ’’ against his smaller toe, who.se 
“ blade was .sword and shield. _ 

Granby, too, was more active now m 
his coat of mail, having in the recent 
tussle either eased or broken tiie rusty 
ioints, and was in a fair way to recover 
the prestige be had so obstinatelv givetr 
up when the contest depended on 

strength. 1 

The fellow never made a greater 
mistake than in choosing a r.apier where- j 
with to “stop our humbugging game., 
for my friend was /«ci/e jmneem 111 tire 
art; and as I stood and saw tlie table.s 
turned, and noticexl the firm expressioir 
of Granby’s mouth, and the (luick nioye- 
ment of bis eye and hand in concert with 
each other, I could not refrain from 
returning the taunting laugh against the 
vilhain who had so lately exulted over 
mv humiliation. He took no notice^ ot 
it as far as I was concerned, and pressing 
forward, tried to close upon Granliy. 
But the latter’s foil was always at liis 
breast as he did so, and he dared not 
advance upon that. 

He still, nevertheles.s, slashed and cut 
desperately, and h.v keeping u|> a xvhiri- 
■wiiul of rapid strokes, occupied (Tlranhy 
to the full 111 defending himself. But in 
an unfortunate moment for himself, the 
robber, so intent upon one tremendous 
iilow which was to caiT.y all Viefore it, 
.left him self unguarded, and in a twink 


my friend’s rapier luul pierced his ! 
lott sicle. . , 

DTe hurled his weapon away into the 
tin.j-hi;j^^d -with a “mouth lull of ^ 
nur*.sij.,g ,,md bitterness,” fell forvv'aid be- \ 
roi-o Qraiiby could withdraw his rapier, i 
."•iiioli snapped off .short, leaving some 1 

molies of rustv steel in the wound. ' 

\\ o had neither of us ever seen foils 
in earnest, much less with such a 
<^iiSfXS5trous result, ami for some seconds 
Sitood gazing at the prostrate ho<ly, 
Icnowiiig what to do. 

-t knelt down and spoke to the wounded 
intvT-i, V)ut lie gave no reply, being evi- 
unconscious, perhaps dead. We 
J^fJ-ised the prostrate body, and in a sliort 
tinifi tlip skitferer returned to coiiscious- 
Jiess. AVhen lie relncnlberk^d where he 
WiLs lie cast a look of indignant hate 
l_»oth of us, and said, with his usual 
introduction of coarse words, “CWtyou 
lertve me alone now V’ 

“ W^e want to know what we can do for 
you,*’ I an.s\vered ; “we didn’t know you 
Wero so badly hurt.” 

He ^at in my face, and said, “Z)o for 
lue i You /L<xve done for me. Brandy,” 
he sa.id, in. a. faint voice, after a pause, 
“get me my brandy-flask ; I left it—left 
it—** 

He raised liis liand and passed it over 
his forehoAd, as if to clear aw’ay the 
clouds wliioli hung over his memory; 
then, with rt groan, he swooned again. 

The next tiling was to go to the village 
for help, GrrAiiby insisting upon attend¬ 
ing the sutYorer, while I strijjped ofl' the 
armour, Aiid scrambling through the 
broken wii^dow, ran with all sj^ed for 
the necessary assistance. 




This was procured without mucli 
culty, for 1 fortunately met the viofxT* 
(^rayford, who recognised the ('rf*55S^* - 
ham arms on my cap, and readily 
his carriage, returning with me 

And now to sum up in as few worcl*> 
|>ossible. 

The wound which the wouhl-bo rol x^i' 
i received wa.s not fatal, thongh lii.«5 r**?- s 
] oovery iii the hospital, to wliich lie 'vv'i.i-f? 
j removed, was very slow, 
j For ourselve.s. (Jranhy cauglit a vio 
! cold whilst sitting on the cold 
I the chapel pillowing his fallen foe’s Ti« 

I oil his lap, during the time that T 
j gope for iussistance ; and unfoi'tun.'i,'t-<-''ly 
i this cold, together with a latlior 
wound on his head, brought on a 
and trouhle.some illness. 

I_was more fortunate, though bs-t-clly 
bruised and very sore. 

It will be imagined that much anx: 
was occasioned at Cres.singham wlieix 2 
j iiiglit came and we did not. But ji. ■£* 11 I ) 
and unvarni.shed account of all tliat 1 vs x< I 
happened made up for this tiie next cl s . 
and we wei*e lionised as the Defendsof 
the Shrine of “ Our Liwly of Ch-ayforcl 

I regret to add that tlio suits of arixxci» r 
which we meant to take. su<’h cai'«^ of 
were almost spoiled, so knocked Al>oczt 
were they; but I understand tlntb 
present janitor thinks rather nioi-o^ <-»f 
tliein on that account. Ferhai>Pi 1 1 
j fancies that tliey weio never uioro "tlx ii 
I ornaineiitvS before, for he points ^ 

I out to all visitors as “ The luiriner Y » x * r n 
young Cre,ss'nham gents wore whejx x \ \%*y 
fought they robber'chaps.” 


11 O G E K K: Y F F I N ’ S WARD: 

A STOUY OF ADVENTUKE BY LAND AND SEA. 
I 5 V TiiK LATE \V, H. Cl, Kingston, 

AiUkor o/ "PeUr Trawl," ••From Powder Monkry U> Admiral," etc. 
chapter XXVIIL—the VfTJECK of the lugger, and what came of 


¥ oii upwards of a "Rogei 1 

kiS been absmit from pp, 1 

auring which time he how- i 

house at Hampstead. ' 

ever, paid fretiuent -visits, ,i,,rinir ■ 

thrice a day ; once he mb? ' 

the greater part of the night. Ihe . 

Misses Coppinger also 

over, .and on one occiasion Mr. PP g 

himself rode all the way to Hampste^ 

to inquire for Mr. Kyffin’n 

Mr. Kyffin himself was in f 

indeecf.he l.ad never harf an hours ill- 

ness sine© he was a -.i 

could have attended a cliild vyith more 
care and solicitude than did Roger 
kylliii his gue.st. That guest vvas Harry 
-IVyou. The day n-fter Ls relense from 
1 T • iG^-v xvixs seized with illness 
dm prison ^^Shed, his limbs ached. 

-histongue vv.isparcn^^., ^ 

fllnw T e doetkr thought that ho was 

su hring it u ghVhe, from the jail fever. 

sutiering.itmiBn severely 

JrieT W"af with the fatigue anS 
bixii-tv he had grone through, the feeling 
■of shame aud rchiorse hiwl at 

length completely over<mme him. loi 
several daysAe appeared to ho hovermg 
between life and deatu. 


“Oh 1 Kyffin, T am unworthy of 
you, I that I have disgraced you, and 
Mabel 1^9,,» '"’hen she knows about me, 
she too will see that I am unworthy of 
her love. How can she ever have con¬ 
fidence in a man who has shown liimself 
so weak, who has committed so many 
follies, ]ia.s been so easily led 

astray by designing knaves? How could 
I for a moment have trusted such a per¬ 
son as that unhappy man Sleech ? Iv Jiy 
did I not at once perceive the aims of 
Parker, who, however, was a thousand 
times supenor to the other fellow ? ” 

“My dear boy,” .said Mr. Kyffin, “‘Jet 
bygones be bygones.’ You have had a 
good deal of experience in life, and have 
paid dearly for it, and now I pray God 
that you may be restored to health and , 
be wiser for the future.” i 

“ I see no hope for life in nie,” answered : 
Harry, “ Mabel can never be mine.” ! 

This was said as the fever was coming ' 
upon him, before he broke down alto- 
gether. Mr. Kyflin saw that reasoning 
or expo-stulation umler the circumstances 
wouhl avail nothing, ™ 

therefore merely to sootho i.\ lad. 

From his heart he pitiecl hi«'e 
him more than ever. MabeTjJ^'^eVrned 


J to Lynderton with her father. FAl , c-- -w 
. not told of Harry’s <le.s]iei-;it€i ill ii*,, 
I Indeed, she could not be perurittocl -f-o s 
I him for fe.ar of catcliing the ff.v-f 'i-_ j., 

I had fully expected that lie xvoulil -wri 
: and perhaps .she .sull'ered mor-t> 
being left in doubt thaii if she 


f roi 
Ijoc 


, oeing leit in (louoL sm. jisvci Ijc 

j told the truth. At length, a hue o.->r-i 
tiou, under the doctor’s c.are, lij,.- 

! mercy brought him through. As ssoon 

' *•“ was sulliciently recovered -feo 
ved, Mr. Kytiin was anxiou.s 
i change of air. The coHafre 
3 horn was vacant, and Ali-. l-CVl 
:ged lii.s old friend 1 b'- Je.ssop to iL. 
tor him. “His native air, ixi m , 
tor who knows hini .so 'v>‘‘b "'ill . 


_t- ii'.i, r . 1 -I I *. 

the cottage where lie first ft"' 1 iV;i 

Ho sat in the room with his ohl 
where his mother liad dmd. 
reecillectiou of her came am’oss 1 > i, , , _ 1 

could even f„noy lie saw "Af' 'P 1 i „ „ 

as she sat in the P™’*''' "fe « i 


1 1 HI iiiri I 

gamuois oil the lawn, g' •* . 

tlie gate wV.ile he and the 
Ifoi'th on their daUy '■•n-ta' 
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mitunm jxir soon restored vigour to his 
limbs and sent new life through liis veins. 
Doctor Jessop prescribed frequent walks 
on tbe oi)en downs above the cliffs. 

“ All tear of infection will by that time 
be blown away,’’ he observed. “ For iny 
jiart, I believe theredias been no real 
danger since you left London. However, 
wo cannot he too cautious in such 
matters.” 

“And may I then see Mabel — Miss 
Everard I ” he iisked. 

The doctor smiled. 

“ That may Iw as her father wishes,” he 
answered. “ Certainly jou will run no 


shone forth below a mass of clouds which 


hung overhead, and appeared floating as ; 
it were above the horizon, a vast ball of i 
liquid fire. Gradually it sank over Port- I 
land Head, leaving the western sky glow- | 
ing with a ruddy hue. Harry sat on, j 
lost in thought. Now a fresh bank of j 
clouds rose out of the horizon, and join- 1 
ing those that hung overhead, completely | 
obscured the sky. Twilight came on j 
more rapidly than usual, it seemed, as 1 
the wind increased, and the clouds rushed I 
bv in thick masses overhead. At last ■ 
Harry became conscious that time had j 
sped by, and the waning light warned 


Just as he was about’to turn awayinUai 
the sound o5 a gun came in from the sn 
Another and another reiiort follosei 
He stood for a few minutes womlcrui. 
from what vessel the guns were tiivl 
Presently his eye caught sight of 1:4 
flashes. Several others followed. U. 
vessel firing was draw-ing nearer aoi 
nearer. He could not bring himself t.. 
leave the shore, hoping that Mr. Kyfli:; 
would not be alarmed by his abseir* 
The wind whistled loutfly. The sev 
came rolling in heavily on the lieach 
bursting witli loud real's, throwinguptl- 
white spray, which was driven inshosen 



Driven on Shore. 


risk of giving her the fever, if that is 
what you mean. Perliaps I may be able 
to drive you there some day, not just yet 
though, and you are certAinly not strong 
ennrugh to walk so far.” 

The weather Ijad changed lately, and 
iK'Pome very bf>i.sterous, but the stronger 
it blew the more Harry enjoyed his walks 
on the cliffs. Oenerally Mr. Kyflin 
a^eom]xinied him. One evening, Iiow- 
ever, it having rained all the afternoon, 
he went out later than usual. The air 
was fresk and iJiire, and lie was tenijited 
to continue liis walk much further than 
he generally went. At length, growing 
somewhat weary, he sat liiiuself down in 
the hollow of tlie downs. The sun ha<l 
hitherto been concealed, but at length it 


him of the rapid approach of night. He 
knew the way well enough. At the same 
time there were several difficult places 
which he would have preferred passing 
in daylight. He hurried homow'ard 
along the cliff, but the darkne.ss increased, 
and at length, reaching a path which led 
flown to tlie beach, anil recollecting that 
the tide was out, he descended by it, 
intending to continue his walk that way 
homeward. It was soon so dark that he 
: could with difficulty see his way along 
, the sliore. Still, lie found it somewhat 
tedious w’ork walking along the lieacli, 
and upwards of an hour passed away 
after it became dark i)eforp, aorording to 
' his calculation, he laul n*aclu'd that part 
I of the l>each wliicli lay below the cottage. 


inland. Harry was soon pretty v-': 
drenched, but he had been too 
accustomed to a wet jacket to think cf ^ 
Suddenly the clouds parted, aihI 
moon burst forth, sliedcling a pnie 
over the wdld dancing waters, .lust ' 
the spot where lier iieains fell he h- 
tingui.shed a veasel running in towuf' 
the shore. That short glance slu^^'' 
him that she was a lugger. She 
to be carrying a press ot sail, ceusiHprr.' 
the lieavy gale blowing. Again 
clouds parted, and at some 
astern of lier, his kwii seaman> ♦T' 
caught sight of a larger vessel. It»‘' 
from lier the guns were fired, for ni n 
in.stant a tiasli wjus soon follow'd I'V * 
dull report of a guii, sounding 
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ai>ove the roar of the oeean.^ The posi- iug to reach. He sliouted out to the I would be anxious about me,” he said ; 
tionof both vessels was perilous in the inmates, and at length a door opened I “but I felt that I ought not to come 
extreme. In a few minutes the lugger and a light streamed forth. By its | home to let you know till I had collected 
must inevitably run on shore ; but being means he got to the front of the cottage, ' the people, in case tliereshould be a ship- 
nrobably a light craft, by being driven and told the men what was likely to wreck, to help the sufferers.” 
high upon the beach her crew might be occur. In a shoit time they were all on j “ She will be lost to a certainty,” cried 
saved ; but if the larger vessel struck, it foot and hun-ying down with him to the ' the seamen in the crowd, 
would be at a considei-able distance far- beach, laden with the poles and ropes he .Tu.st then the dark sail of the kiggor 
ther out, and the seas would with terrific advised them to bring. At that moment ! was seen, now lifted up, as she rose on the 
force instantly break over her and wash a light burst forth from the top of a I top of the sea, now sinking down into tlie 
ail the people off her decks. He longed nei^ibouring cliff, and it was repeated by j trough. On she came. Those on board 
to have the means of making a signal to another from a beacon a litCle way ' must have been well aware of the fate 
the vessels of their danger. That seemed inland. The guns then had been heard : awaiting them. Still they made no 

impossible. At no great distjvnce were by the coastguards. By the time Harry j attempt to haul off. 

several cottages inhabited by fishermen had returned to the beach a number of | Harry, calling to the people assembled, 
and other seafaring people. persons were collecting from all sides. ] formed a party of men with rojiRs and 

“I will go and collect them,” Harry Numerous other beacons in a short time i spars who, secured one to the other, were 
said to himself, “and get them to bring blazed forth. The crowd were uttering to rush into the .sea, and endeavour to 
ropes and spars. We may save the lives various cries and exclamations. ' drag out those who were washed over- 

cf some of these poor fellows. Without “It is a French fleet,” cried one ; “the | board. Others weie to .stand by, rcaily 
help they must nearly all te washed oft' French are coming.” j to carry them up the beach out of the reach 

again, even should they be thrown on the “ To arms ! to arms ! ” shouted others, of the waves. The arrangements were 
beach.” “ What is to be done?” asked some of made not a moment too soon. With a loud 

Hariy was not mistaken as to his po.si- the more timid. Several hurried back, ! crash the lugger was .seen ru.shing up the 
lion, and after some time, though not ' declaring it was time to get out of j beach. In another instant, the following 
without difticulty, he found his way up i harm’s way. Harry was ghul at last to I sea, with a wild roar, washed completely 
the cliff and saw a light burning in one | hear Mr. Kyftin’s voice. He made his j over her, and she was driven broadside on 
of the cottages which lie was endeavour- way up to him. “ I was afraid you to the shoi’o. 

° I ‘ 1 (,c concluded.) 



__ stancesabout 
which I am go- 
I..J, to write 
were told mo by 
a soldier who is 

.. I 

will tell (he story a.s 
nearly a.s I can just as 
it was told me. 


I ivas stationed in the village of M- 

or some time during the Crime.an War. 
t Was the servant of a Major Bool, who 


I 


j 

i 


A BARE CHANCE. 

hiul lieen .some time before wounded in ! 
one foot. He had nearly recovered, Imt 
could not yet bear a boot on that foot. | 
Otherwi.se he was as well a.s ever, and 
could even walk as well as before. We | 
were short of men just then, and the i 
m.ajor, although incapacitated from any I 
very active service, could still be of some ‘ 
use. • ! 

We were .stationed in a queer, ram¬ 
bling old farmhouse, in which we fre- , 
t|uentlv used to loilge prisoners for a 
night before sending them down farther 
south. My master, myself, and another 
servant, with half a dozen privates, were 
the regular inh.ahitants of the house for 
tiie time being, hut hardly a night jjassed | 
without some Ku.ssian jiri.soner being 
added to our ]iarty. I\'e always made ' 
them pretty coi ..fortahle, and I should 
tiiink they were generally sorry to ex¬ 
change their quarters for a I'eal prison. 

One night there was brought in as a 
[M'isoner, besides seven or eight ]iri\-ate 
sohlier.s, an oitieer. He w.as a youngish 
rather nice-looking man. The ordinary 
prisoners were taken to the usual quar¬ 
ters over the other side of the hcaise, hut 
the Ku.ssian ollicer was taken into my 
ma.ster's sitting-i'oom. The rooms which 
we occupied were three in number. Jly 
fellow-servant and 1 had the first room, 
which liad two doors, one oiiening into I 
the garden, and the other into the | 
major's sitting-room, which again opened j 
onto his bedroom. His bedroom com¬ 
municated with t!ie kitchens and other 
rooms of the house where the privates 
were lodged, so that yon could go through 
the house from one end to the other, 
passing through all the room.s. 

My master could not siieak Baissian, 
and the young officer knew no Fnglish, 
so they were rather a silent couide at 
dinner that night. After dinner, as 
.Johnson and I were sitting by the fire in j 
our room—the weather was bitterly cold 
—we heard tlie major open and then lock 
the, door lending into his bi’droom, I sup- 
pase to prevent the prisoner by any 


chance getting away through that ]>art 
of the house, though he must have, gone 
first through the kitchen, laid he tried 
to do so. Then after walking about for 
a few moments with his curious tread, 
one foot heavily-booted, and one slip- 
pere<l, he came through our room and 
went out. 

The major came hack in a short time, 
and directly he went into his room called 
ditto us to know where the Kussian cap¬ 
tain was. Wo both jumped u|) and ran 
together into the room. The ])risoner 
had disappeared. 

There was tho major, fuming away in 
a terrible pission, calling us all manner 
of names, tor our stupidity and careless- 
ne.s.s, as he said. I went and tried the 
door le.ading into the halrooin. It was 
fast locked. 

■■ 1 locked that,” s.aid the, major, “ he, 
couldn't have got through there; he 
must h.ave gone through your room.’ 
But this we both vowed he could not 
have done without our seeing him. 

“ The window, ’ I said ; but. f he wimlow 
was not made to open, and the glass was 
not smashed. The chimney ! It was so 
narrow that escape there was equally 
inqio.ssible. We searched the whole 
liouse. My conjecture was that he must 
have opened the bedroom door somehow, 
.and locked it again alte.rwards, perhaps 
with a key of his own. But the .soldiin's 
in the kitchen were as positive that he 
never jiassed through their room as we 
were that he had not been througli ours. 

We sent a few soldiers out to search 


^ neighbourhood, but it was ot no u.se. 
was pitch dark, and not very fai* from 
‘ enemy’s ranks. 

IVe never found him again, nor got tac 
ghtest clue as to how ho had so m.vs- 
dously vanished. .Johnson and 1 otten 
ked the afl'airover together atterwards, 
t we got more and more puzzh’il c\eiy 
lie we spoke of it. I cannot imagine 
w that man got aw.ay. Be nctu.all.v 
lied up the boards of the floor, but 
w were with-in n few indies ot the 
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ground. Wo could discover no liole nor I 
corner wliore a inuu could have liidden : 
liiuiself. Of course tlio major averred 
thiit lie must liavo passed through our 1 
room quietly, and we never have noticed 
him, but I say (hat it was perfectly iin- i 
possible.. .You cannot sit with your face ] 
turned towurils a door, as both of us were , 
sitting, mind you, and not see any one ' 
come through tliat door and walk i\cross | 
the room. 

No. it is a mystery. It may seem : 
hmlisli, but [ don't believe that man i 
ever did get away—at any rate not tliat j 
night—or, if he did, ho was spirited 
away. I vow ho never came through our 
room, and the soldiers on the other side ^ 
s ly he never came through theirs, and 
they Sf'iy it just as strongly too. l>e.sides, 
there was a hulked door between him and 
tliat side, wliich, to tlie best of my belief, 
was never ojnMied. My idea is that he 
was Jiiddeii .somewhere in the house, 1 
can't imuginc wliei'C, for we searched 
cvei y nook and corner of the building, all 
tlie time we \v<*n^ looking for him,and that 
h' g(»t awjiy, if he ever did get away, 
afterwards. l»ut it has always hoen a 
puzzle to me, and it will be till my 
dying day. 

The Ilussiao captain did get away, and 
w’as wtdl on Ids journey to his comnwlcs 
when lie was lirst missed. I was enabled 
(o explain it all to inv old friend, and 
it w,ts>m/*a puzzle to Iiiin to liis dying 
day. 

it Avns a puzzle to me, though, wlieu I 
lieard the. stor y. I ponderiMl over it long ? 
and often, niul could not solve the dilii- j 
culty in any way, ivs indeed 1 could not 
have expected tr) do. It took hold of me 
8t> that 1 (le.tca-minod to try and take j 
some steps towards answering tlio riddle. 

I thouglit that if the prisoner hsul 
r.seaped, and wruv still alive, lie would [ 
111 »it prolsihly be .still serving in tlie I 
l! issian army. So I drew up an account | 
t.i the alhiir much as 1 liave told it here, j 

id sent it to a llussian pa])er, which I 
(.•ought he would be likely to see, and j 
;vokc<l if tlie captain were still ulive, and ! 


if ho were, since the war was long since 
over, would he mind telling me ho\v lie 
escaped. 

1 very soon got a reply. The captain, 
now a coloiK*! in tlie Kussian army, had 
seen my account in the paper, and had 
written a sequel to it, and inserted it in 
the same paper, of wliicli he sent me a 
copy witli a polite note, saying how glad 
he w as to have tlio opportunity of clear¬ 
ing up my dilHculty, and making some 
small amends for t^io inconvenience lie 
must have caused to liis captors. This 
wiLs liis narrative. 

The didiculty which the Knglishmeii 
ftHjsI about liow I can liave escaped on 
that meiuoi’ahle evening is a very iiatuml 
one. I think it is hardly ])ossi1)le for any 
one to guess at the mocie of my escape. 

I have not tlie slightest fault to (ind 
w itli the way in whicli I was troaUid hy 
them the short time I w^as their guest. 
Th(*y gave me a very good dinner, which 
I did not enjoy very much, as 1 wa^s very 
annoyed at Iiaving Ikmui caught, and 
troubled at the idoa of having all my 
chances of distinction in the war quite 
gone. 

My host, as you have read, had l>een 
wounded in one foot, and it w^as curious 
to hear him walking about, one foot 
lieaviiy booted, stamping along, and the 
other encased in a soft slipper, making 
no noise w liatever. As I wius sitting in 
front of the lire afU'r dinner, chewing the 
liitter cud of rellection, tlie idea occurred 
to me that if by any lucky cliance the 
opportunity should occur, I might, by 
imitating his curious walk, make my 
escaiN*. r»ut 1 di.smis.sed the idea from 
my mind at once. It would require a 
very unlikely coincidence of circuiu- 
stiinces to make sucli an attempt pos¬ 
sible. 

HoweV(*r, by supreme goml fortune, I 
did liave an opjMirtuuity of putting my 
idea into practice, and it succeeded 
beyond my w il(h*.st hopc.s. 

Soon after dinner the red-coated Kn- 
giisli oJlicer went out hy the door oppo¬ 
site the one by which we had entered, 


carefully locking it after him. 1 imme¬ 
diately took ori‘ one of my lioots lUiu 
w’ulktnl about the room for a few' ino- 
nnuits, so as to make the soldiers wau*L 
iiig in tlie outer room imagine tliat th*' 
major had only locked the (ux>r, and ha i 
not gone out. M'liile I w'as doing so I 
hastily wnipjM^d a red scarf, wliioh 1 for¬ 
tunately posse.ssed, round my riglit aiTu, 
wJiich would be on that side whore the 
; soldiers were sitting, for my uniform w;i> 
j blue, and I knew that if they wei*e sittins 
with their faces towards me, even if the\ 

1 did not look up, they would miss tlu 
I gliinp.se of a .scarlet tunic. 

'JTen I walktHl into tlu ir room. I ha^i 
hoped that they would be sitting wixii 
; their backs towards me, but they were 
' not, and iny lieart sank to iny sho» 

I One of them half iookwl up, but, having: 
from the hrst uo muson to doubt that i; 
was liis own oiUcer, and seeing my 
I scarlet sleeve, he did not even hxjk at my 
face. 1 should have s«aid that they were 
1 both reiwling. 

I It seemed as if I should tiever get 
across the room. 15ut I reachf^l the doer 
and found my.self a free man once inonx 
You may guess 1 did not stay longwlnTe 
I wa-s, but put on my Ixiot ami tletl as 
hard as I could. I had one or two small 
adventures on my way back, for I lia<l to 
pass the Engli.sh sentries ; but 
would hardly interest your reaclors. 1 
am very glaa to have been able t^) cle.ir 
I up the dithculty as to liow I p>t clear 
of the farniliouse, and this I think you 
will agree, I accomplished in aii original 
and striking maiuier. 

My old friend was thunderstruck when 
I told him how his prisoner had escnjied. 

, If the major had come back to his n*;>tu 
! the way he left it, it would have given 
rise to inquiry, and they might have had 
an inkling of the way in which tho escape 
was made ; but he wtuit round the hou.se 
for souie reason or other, and came hack 
to his room the op|K)site way to that by 
, wliicli he left it, so no oneguessw^i that ii 
was not lie who went out tlie lirst time. 

1 (the end.) 


THE RIVER AT OXFORD. 

lb' \N OXFOKD CUADrATE. 


“ 4 NO so Oxford won. ' 
i\ “1 w.ns Mire we sliouM after the prac¬ 
tice on tlio 'riuniies.” 

*• l)i«l yon M,, to the ra<.'e ? " 

“ I saw it well from Ktart to llni-li.” 

So Isilk iNi.alin'.'men, or the ‘‘wet liolis,*’ 
•ifter the Ka-sfer Vac. Hut (lie race Is a thing 
of the [inst ; the future must U* taeetl—it Is 
more iiilere.tling l<i face it. N|H‘culrttion Is 
rile Us lo the chances for the “ Kiulits ; " men 
womler wliat sort of weather there will lie 
in *• t oniniooi.” week, ami lei[K* their own 
visitors ami their friemls’ \isifois will lie jolly 
|M‘ t|iliv \'rs, tins is f/ir terin for visitors ; 
picnics ami water parties will sfuin l>e all the 
*■ go ; ” excmsioiis will In* made to Nunehaiii, 
to Ahitj,i;ilon, ami «'vc*n lower down the 
Tiiames ; the tdierwtdl and the ('|»|*er Kiver 
will receive their share of e\plon*rs. Hut 
“business (ir.sl, pleasure afhTWJwds.'* is, of 
roiii-s'*. our motto \\ e musi not think of 
smli lrivoliti'-» ju.st yet : wc will talk almiit 
the •• Kiylits. ” 

Now we haves.aii! already that while the 
lojpid" ia tiie second boat (U" the •••dlej'C, 


PART V. 

the “ei;;lit’” is the first. We have said that 
while the “ Torphl.s'* are rowc<l in gig lioats 
w ith tixc'l scats, the “ tijilitH ” are rowed in 
light Isi.-its w ith .sliiliiig seats ; and we have 
said abo that an “eiglits'’ man may not 
row in the “ Torpuls.” Hemeinl>er these 
thini's then, ami let us fill up tlie vacant 
seats in our lioat. 

As a rule the l)est men from the “ togger ” 
are cho.-'Cii for these i)ositions of honour, hut 
to tlii." rule, lis to every rule, there are excep¬ 
tions. .\ first-clas-s “oar” may have been 
kept out of the “ logger ” hy illness ; a feeble 
sjHiciinen of last term may have iinprovcMi 
greatly in the “ vac.” ; a wonderful “fresher'’ 
may come u|) from Kton, or .some other pla<'e. 
Any way the captain fills his Ixjat somehow, 
if not w ith (hr ls*si men, with the l»e.st lie can 
get. .Ami tlien «s)ines “coaching” time. 

Hut n'»w wo see a new .stale of things. The 
captain hims*df will row in the“eigiit.” A 
“ tnwu'h ” is wante«l, ami gn*at ellorts are 
made to find Idm. Lucky is that college 
whitdi numhei's among its tutors or fellows a 
gooil “cvKW’h;” luckier still are those who 


can call “up” from here or there or anywhere 
tliose men who made their mark in Tear^ 
gone hy, an<l who liave trained many sm* 
1 ‘esstul crews. Tlie unlucky colleges have to 
. lie satisfied with their captahrs itisirnexion, 
[or such as may !•© given by kind-hearteu 
captains of otlier colleges. 

All must get really for the races. Tb- 
miseries ami enjovnients of training are xb»» 
same in tlie “Kights” as in other 
Although the form of the crews is letter than 
in the “ Tor|dds.” still many faults have t«» 
l>e remedied, and much work must lie di»Re. 
And the work i.s harder, to«>, than in winter. 
In the immtii of May a hot day is not an 
unusual occurrence, and on a hot day a pull 
to Jtttey am! l«ack is more tiring than on a 
c<d«l day. Hut, hot or cold, men slick to xh*'ir 
work ; the honour of the c'olle*^ is at 
as well as tlie honour of the individual. 

Time |»aH.stvs quickly, and the first day •»! 
the “Eights’' week s«>on comes. If iJjr 
weather is line the river hxiks more phnu 
res«pie than ever. Many visitors liare etaue 
up--molhers, sisters, cou.dns, and last. Imt 





They have 

,,i,t <m“”all tti'eVr finery, ami they «I1 'I-e 
k wlience they watel. tlie crows as they 
"■..(i from the rafts o row down for the 
••viart” The crewa also l<K>k sinait. AJ2 


^lie Soy’^ Owii Papei^. 


8 a^ 


siart. 
the Jiien have new 


‘ bla;{ers on for the ocoa- 
■vvitii tiie colJey:e colours 


there play all manner of pranks. The 
**Aver is full of boat-s anti of heads. Sonie- 
♦iiijes, too, a set piece is arranged for the 
One year it took the following shai)C. 
*nan dressed in long coat and chimney-|K>t 
Ijat fell oli'one of the barges just at Uie time 
$4cene was busiest, and when in thewatei 
80 that many thought he was 
oro\\ nin■^ Imme<Uately punts made for him 
all sides, a man dived to his rescue and ' 
He Nva« dra‘^'--'ed into a b<iat in a seemingly ' 
*t^ndition. While, however, he 
'V' a.js Ijein" carried to shore he suddenly re- 
tumbled off the punt, and began 
»'viniining alwut; and bis would-l)e rescuer 
joined with him in throwing otf the hat and 
and larking generally. Of course this 
^va_H an awful “suck” for onlookers and 
P'lntiuon who were not in the secret. As a 
matter of fact, however, so much larking 
Uoe« on in the water at such a time that pro- 
Ha.l>ly few were taken in unless it were the 
vis^itors. 

X5nt tiiore comes an end to all things; the 
la^st cheers have been given, the last visitor 
Htt« taken his det>arlure. We must look in 
Hxiothor niiarter now for fun. And we will 
look., on the evening of this day, in the quads 
(cfiiadrangles) of that college which has 
liniwlied hearl of the river. Dinner is over. 
Hall is empty. Dusk is coming on. Materials 
for a lionnre have l>een gatliered together 
during the clay; Chinese lanterns are hun^' 
in all availal>le places, tireworks are collected 
where they are most convenient for use—all 
is reatly to l>egin. The hre then is lighted ; 
oil ift poured on to make it burn more tiercoly, 
the lantemw are lit, tlie fireworks let off, and 
soon tbe college is in an uproar. At fii-st the 
men are c*>iiij»aratively quiet, the fireworks 
take up tlieir attention ; songs are being 
1 sung, shoiat-si of “ w’ell ro-o-o-o-owed ” Iteing 
I given for t.lie crew, cheers for the various 
i meml>ers of it; material to keep up the fire 


sii>n new’ lersevs, wiui 

a id in most cru-es a l«idge ^ well, ^rldne^y 

« „r straw hatH witli distinctive nb^ns. 

’l i e iKiats, moreover, look fre.-li and (lean, 
tbe oars are painted with the vanot.s colours. 

Altai'othcr the sight is most ^ 

Well, the crews row down to their .-.tartin - 
places ; the same procedure is gone I*'™ 
as in the “Torpids,” There is a h\e- 
minutes oun, a ...Lute «t.n, a startingj^n 
On the r,ai.k a friend counta 
thevily. The siisiKSnae IS over '‘i- “ 

11,cV are dll’. Tlieia is similar elKnitnik, 
cheering, rattling, and tiun.Wt-hlowlli l*J , 
the men <»i the lainks; similar ** 
made hy tlai men on the water. T here s 
the usual hlock at the r 

where those not sound in wind and limb tall 
o\iI of the running. There is the usual in- 
crea-^ent excitement as the liargesarenearea. 

\iul when the barges are l)eing paMsed there 
is I.f 1 ‘ourso more tiian the usual struggle to 
make a good spurt, to “sit up w;ell at the 
finish.” to “put the Isidy on, and so torth. 

Vri*. not the ladies looking, those “country 1 
cousin-^” among the number? And who j 
does Mot like to cut “a gowl hgure under 

such circumstances? . . , a , 

The second division do their day s w'otk 
tiist, and after a sufficiently hmg interval for 
afTcrnofiH tea the first division appeur. And 
as we should expect, when tlieir turn comes 
fht‘ excitement is greater and tlie company 
hiru't^r. In this division is that Ixiat wluch 
will liiiisli liead of the river; all having a 
<•11111106 are anxious to attain that ix>s\tion ; 
all onl'wkers and tlio 'Varsity Keuerally are 
anxious to know who will attain it. In 

<inise<iuence we now see on the Hank a crowd , * ■ 

•, I-,M- tlian ever, .uud the a.re as fiill : <'■« ™llars, and so forth. 

•, 7l ev can hold But the liwt .lay, the But hy-and-by there comes a chanpe. tx- 
ImVdavof tlx! year, is n.iisiest an.l most 1 eitemeut T.ecomes greater as fuel and fire- 
d( (idinj, (lay o „ J | while tlie works Iwi^oiiie se.aroe, and then often the 

exe.m.o of al “Avell, there is ( spirit of ,.,i«ehief is abroad. Chairs and 

'r..::"’ ‘Ttfrln" stuting, . trami^ts. tables, arc burnt, doom 


evmhils, are hoard in all .lireetions 

are so anxions to on to tints 

eo.ne the crews ns they come th.u the ptim^ 
which caiTy then, front one n„i,e 

’ The <lncke.l ernes 


and inoie excitement. The r.,,,!., 

l.ave either to stand detp-mitil 

out of the water - tl,e .\nd 

they are fet.-hed, or to .be swamp 


-- . . are pulled off 

their hingew. (’beers are given for i>opulnr 
“dons,’ ^rr«ians for nnjiopular ones. Tlie 
fire i« hept up somehow, p'uol is begged, 
lion'owed, or “ bagged ; ” coal is thrown on, 
a lurid liylit fills the “quad,” tlie scene ia 
— , tlirillit*!? i'-rid plea_sing. Men join hands and 
just dance round the lire, tliey follow their leader 
in jnmpiu" across it. And the old buildings 
are lighted up too ; tbe chapel tower, the liml 
windows, all increase the enect. The musical 


tins all a<lds to the fun. to amuse ] instruments which did duty at the races are 

in-s are often intention. ' ".cooler after the 1 again called into i-eqiiisition, and horns, truin- 

the visitors and give men a. vooie s .,- , 

run and row'. 

If the punts are not 
tumble into the water 


t^wam 
one after 


]>et8, cyiuhals, and drums are Iieanl, as well 
i^ed the men 1 as y‘>tc©s crying well ro-o-o-o-o-o-owed, 
lev the other, 1 and singing ixipr.lar college songs. 


Nor is file jollification always ^ 

Ihe interior. Tbe rooin.s facing the 

are hungwithChinese lanterns, and Href 

are let off from the windows. OccaHi<>ri*^“^» 
too, lines are carried across tlio streetc* 
ing lanterns, or, as in one instance, «* 

Iwith full of burning matter. Tokeei» 

alight was no ea.My task, but it was 

plifthed by throwing in faggots and 

and other coinbnatibles from neighlK>n *"ing ^ 

windows and roofs. Of couree there’ w'O.^ 

atlniiring crowd below, wlio cliccretl' 

shots for the bath were successful, 

when fireworks were let oft’ in llieir 

and went home richer hy many candle?^ ^•**’*^^ 

faggots for their evening’s amusement. iioh 

a crowd of course consists mostly of the lo'v^'er' 

cla.s.sas of tow'nsiieople, who are not too _|^>roxx<l- 

to pocket such fuel as misses its mark. 

Well, the fun Is mostly kept up to a 
late hour, but on the whole not much lx».4’irv 
is done. Unfortunately some silly, 
fellows will drink more than they ougli* skxmii 
so bring disgrace on themselves, hut as ax jr-cale- 
the men are simply carried away by 
ment and joy. The noise and the shoiats 
less and less as time gws on, until at laxi-'t: sxU 
are in l)ed, and the “dons” who have 
watching to prevent damage, having setsxx axil 
fires safely put out, retire also. In the »ix«3irTi- 
I ing there cornea the reckoning. Tlio 
I have to make good the damage doiio, cxvid 
I 80 are punished if punishment they 
ile^iairs are execute, losses made xxl. 

j Thinga return to their normal conditio rx ^ axxid 
: the “ Eights ” are over. 

! But tliere is much more to be had ii:*. tlus 
term. The “big guns” on the river Ixaxve 
I opportunities of distinguishing theiixf-v^ 1-x-es 
j in the Inter-collegiate Pairs and So vxl. ling 
i Match ; while boating men in genertxl , sxuS 
I many who scarcely deserve this titles, 
amu.se themselves as well as other peox »1o in 
^ the college regattas. Directly the “ ^ »» 

' are over the regattas begin. As 'iiien 

las can lie perauailed jiay their entraixx^o 
I and put down tlieir names, e^ch mo&x-t 1 -v <to- 
j ing in for every event. Whether ho ■o-xinfer- 
atands rowing, or punting, or cAiiooi-* ^ qi- 
i sculling, is quite immaterial. Tlio s^c^Triier 
the figurew cut the greater the fun— x xx Oi^ed, 
'arrangements are so made that l^igjcx-t: i mate 
[racing is imiKJssible. In the “ 1**—x 
I “Fours,” and “ Pairs ” the crews n.xo ^^rawu 
I by lot,so that “quite tooawfully” •• ^CiXfxtch”' 

I boats are to lie seen with as many ‘ ■t.imcs’^ 
as oam. As to “ sitting up ”and t xixe “ a 

good catch on” at the beginning, a.nci ^ottini'- 
tlie hands away sharply, the eoacH Ivsx-ss here 
the UKist splendid opportunities o€ fc^l^oxving 
his pupils now not to do it. But of oourse 
this makes the fun greater for oix lookers 
particularly as a good deal of 

on, and it does happen sometimes tlx«jct: u Soat 
is ujiset. 

(Til be cotieltided,') 


/'(oMK, sit down hove Hy my J-J' e, w , 
h'oi- I have «, xx'ord to 
.\b.mt a letter from Harry, 

That I got fn>in tHe io-^^a.y. 

Twu vem-sago ha.-t <'hnstma-s- 
'I wo vears ago r —no, throe 

M e .;.ve l.iu. tetvrtul Wesmng, 

.Ind tl.e lH.l t-txilea over the sea. 

N„.ln..tvrve a, letter to-.lay, wife- 
, * 1 . ♦i.ir*! -wevehad; 

It S Uti \ O liVie a pleasant story ; 

ItV made nie <iea,lv, 

lever could hide at home ; 
Ibouuh he ncx ' 

lie seemed to bave always a longing 
ttv.rtl.ewovUl to roam. 


a Ectter from Pjatrn. 

He's settled away in tlie West, xvife ; 

He says that he loves the blue sky 
And green trees better than houses 
And streets, where we city folks die ; 

So lie’s built him a home in the backwoods, 
Where he says he skall live all his life ; 
And feeling, he says, somewhat lonely, 

To himself lie has taken a wife. 

He says that he s strong and stout, wife, 

He’s got a horse and a gun 

And his wife is a brave little woman ; 

And at night, when the day H done, 

They sit by the cheerful fireU<dit 
Talk over the things of the .Hv ’ 

Keail a bit of tlio gooil olfi i ’ 

And then for tlie old folk* ’ 
pray. 


He lias sent us a ten-pound note^, xx-xfe^ 
That he says he got in the town, ^ 

Miles and miles from his dwelliri^^ - 
And he says his face is brown 

itii the wind, and rain, and tK^ xisliine- 

And he tells me the names «f Iiif^ ''' 

And, there’s never a brick in lii« , 

H's made all of stout piuc-logs. - 

I think xve ouglit to be tliankf m 
To the Father and Giver of Gooti, 

Thoujgk the lad has settled out y 
Away in the lonely wood. 

He's a brave heart and X’l i 

—Coiiie^ wife! therc’.s » ‘ 

1 can’t see clear ju'^^ t . * ’ 

God bless our dear Harry ^ »ay T- ‘ 
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A FIGHT WITH FISHES. 



Tunny Fishing. 


<OME time rince I had occ^ion to 
S island of Sardinia, of T? you, 

mhl tell yoa mud, that d^rec- 

Lit my pnriKise now lies lu a- 

Tim'hamnose I -as ^t"fto\he 

eeessaty that I should t wliiclt it ytttt 
iiiall island of Snn 1 TJJ’ li<i% at the 

,ok at your „ ca\led mainland, 

outh-'vest comer of tire ■ named 

)„ this Island them ts ot Gris little 1 

San Carlo, and tire liiat y ^ originally I 
ilaoe is rather romantic. and adven- 

ouuded hy those orice ‘ who nroyrered 

.nrous coULsU tire “vi'en tf.e iley of 

tliere until the year * . mailed across 

Tunis, a sort of sacked the ] 

Hie Mediterranean t’oa, „,,ovy soul, man, 
[dace, and earnml ‘yvaiiidage, leavino it 
yvoman, and child, in . oroat hardahtps, 
desert. After enduniifc ^^n- 

.such as survived . t^e then King of 

.somed hy Charles , tii'em hack to tfieir 

JSiirdinia, who convoy 

^ild home, lyhore tliei ry.i.gre are now some 
remained in on the island, wlio 

'ive tliousand tnliadi ore, of which 

ive hy the usand tons are .annually 

irtu’le atout fifty ' ? ge, being brought over 
hipped fro'" f „yto, ' 


--J,- . 1 bavini; been rasHecl 

om the uiines in the district, 

om the numerous* _ 


rom the _ exceedmi^ly interesting. 

iiAiiy of A\hicU account of them some 

may give you au 


„ ^ ou a residing on the island of 

ion to a gomtiei was kind enough 

he name ot a-ention, and while chatting 

;o Pty'nc.fe'^^^ner. lie said to me, 
one day after • . Matanja’» ” 

Have v"'J,®'®^,.“Yasked. 


Why, a catching of the tunny fish.” 

“ No,” I replied. 

“ Well, tli6n, you ought not to leave with¬ 
out doing 80 ; there will l>e one to-morrow at 
Porto Pajjlio, on the mainland. Will you 
go ? " 

“Agre'd_»” said I. 

*‘You will have to ho up rather early,” 
remarked my friend; “that is for yon 
Englif^i' ” (the Italians are all as a rule early 
risers). 

I proved, to him that if I was good at 
anytuioK i^ '^'■aa early rising, and asked him 
what the time was to be. “Alsmt four 
o’clock,” ke replied, “as if the wind should not 
be quite fair we mkdit lose the siglit.” It 
wa 3 that he sliould come and call me 

at half-p*^^ three, and after a short moon¬ 
light stroll we each retired to prepare our¬ 
selves for the morrow. 

Novr, wdiile jjijr friend is, I tnist, pea<*e- 
fullv snoring, I will give you a short account 
of tlie tunny fish. If you will turn to your 
natural histories yon will find that he is 
there called the Thrnnm vulgariJi. Why tlie 
poor fellow shoulu be tlius named I don't 
know, except that perhajis, as you will find 
out hereafter, he niake.s himself much too 
common. One of my books states that, 
“ though wearing a general resemblance to 
the mackerel, he is a far larger fish.” I 
should rather think he was. If you can 
imagine the tallest man you ever saw popped 
into the skin of a fish, this will give you 
seme idea of a very moderate-sized one. 
They sometimes are much as ten or twelve 
feet long, and will weigh a thousand pounds. 
The nose is minted, the mouth fumiHhed 
with a row of very sharp teeth the surface 
of the body smooth and oily the upner i>a*’t 
a steelv blue, the under* nort Irrey 
spotted with silvery white, large fin^ 

run along tlio back and twQ ; ^ one® 

the side, the tail is 


the flesh finn, looking somewhat veal, 

ami, according to some l>eople, of a. <i«z5\icious 
flavour. 

But here is my good friend, wln>He leerful 

whi.stle warns me to descend. 11.^ sur¬ 
prised to find me up and reply ; goofl 

Margherita has (although it is so pre¬ 
pared me my cup of black cortee, t^lnesavs 

she could never think of allo^va'xxji^ tiie 
“ Povero Inglese ” to go out into early 

morning air without it. It Ls a day ; 

the rising sun is gradually batliiiij^ "tlao land- 
Bcajie in purple, red, and gohl ; all 

at peace, just lightly crisited by a. t,lc and 

favourable breeze. >Ve make onr N'V’ax.^* to the 
beach, where we find Mr. boat 



slender necks of two or three flasks 

tlie month e£ each stnfted with a vine* 

leaf. ThesO contain the wholo*<oiii^ cioimtrv 
wine. A nearer iiisj^ection brin*^ ^ 
hard-boiled eggs, Bologna sausa<»:e, C5ol«i fmvl 
sardines, bread, and fruit. . ’ 

princely breakfast ivlien tlie cr,K,> ^ 

tising air shall have brought us ^ j ' 11 

per pitch for duly appreciating^ ,iT>d 

things. 

■"'e lioist the sails and gs'j'ly stet*., o.M-nv 

‘‘Now, then,” says in>‘ friend, -- j , 

nreiiare you for wliat „ 

uy givinj. you some account of tl>.* tnnov 
I must flatten you that .r.v 

are exceedingly stupid, or -0 8 10 not ti 

able to deni go easily -"f'' ™ "'«i-fiil a 
, creature. Their habits are ]„ 

tlie spnnj. immense shoals of f'"-'!! ^ - ''' 

Stroita o/’f!iUraltar to fe^l. a'" at , , *«; the 

I time lay their egits in the 
^nean hea. They always apitar 


<1 












8io 


alon" at a <*crlain dej_)tli, and as near the 
shore as this depth will allow. 1 am ttdd 
they prucoetl alon" the coasts of Spain, 
France, and Italy ri^;ht away to Asia Minor, 
then back alon^r the African coast and out 
a'^oiin at the straits. Tliis they do annually, 
and the object of the fisheries is to intercept 
them on their journey. 

“ A suitable i>oint on the coast is selected, so 
situalcti that the proper depth lie not too far 
tnit, and a threat cable, about eiy:hteen inches 
in circuinferenco ami of enormous length, 
is fastened, one end to the shore and the 
other ri^dit out at sea. Tliis great roi)€ lloats 
on t)ie surface of tfie wafer, l>eing buoyed up 
all the way, and the sea end kept in its place 
and lirrnly fixed by means of immense anchors 
and chains. From this Hoating cable hangs 
vurlicully down afong its entire length an 
enormous net, weiglited at its lower edge 
witli lead, forming as it were a great cur¬ 
tain reaching almost to the bottom of the 
sea. 

’• I must tell you that the nose of the tunny 
is ' cry temler, ami ho avoids touching any¬ 
thing if he cjin help it. He therefore, as he 
stilus along, comes upon this net or curtain 
stoi>]»iug his ])rogress; his suspicions are 
aroused, and he coasts along at a respectful 
distance. This course brings him to the 
outer end of the cable, and if there were no 
other arrangement he would of course simply 
turn flic corner and lie free ; but provision is 
made for tld.s. From this end of the great 
cable armthcr one with a similar curtain or 
net hanging from it. retunis at right angles, 
and after going back f(»r a certain distance 
turns again, ami is brought back almost to 
tlic lirst great cable, enclosing thus a great 
ohlung square running out sideways from the 
sea en<l of it, with an entrance, forming a 
griMt cage. 

•• This oldong-sapiare is .sulHlividod .so as to 
form a scries or suite of ‘ nsMus,’ as they are 
called, each with an oi>eiiing from one to the 
other, which—by an ingenious contrivance of 
nets whicli can Ite let down or drawn up— 
can Ik* closed or opened at pleasure, 'rhe 
las| room in this oMong-square is called 
tin? ‘camera della niorte,’ or chaiiilier of 
death, and has inside the curtain or net 
common to all the otliers an inner and far 
stronger net. This inner net has a Ixittom to 
it, and hangs down like an immense l>ag, with 
ui <'onrsc an.opening or «loor in it at the side, 
'riiis last cliamlH*r is always kept closed till 
llie day lor fishing arrive,s. Now, then, you 
will see fliat the lish come along a.s I said, 
find the ojjening at the end of the first cable, > 
atid enter in, and when there are what arc : 
considere<l enough the outer door is shut ^ 
and they are prisoners, ’ 

At this moment one of the sailors mIio 
lirid Iw^en carefully scanning the still distant 
c<ja-i jiiinjK'tl up excito<ily and said, “ Wliy, 
they are going to lK?gin at Porto Sciiso ! ■ 
Oneithur fishery); if we are quick wc shall lie ' 
just in time!” So we al(cre<l onr counsel 
acroidingly. “ I must just add,” said Mr. [ 
Armenio. *• if I Imve not already wcariesl you ! 
|(K» much, one or two more facts. Tl>e entire 
c<»ntrol of each lisherx' is in t)ie hamls of one 
man, the catuain. or reis, as he is callesl, 
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whose word is law. And it i.s he who <lirecfs 
, the opening and closing of the chambers, etc., 

I who jKjers down into the deptli.s of tlie sea, 
and watches the shoals, eacdi individual 
I fish in api>earance not larger than a man’s 
hand.” 

By this time we lia.(I arrived at ourdestina- 
i tion, and found a crowd of boats of various 
sizes moving around a va.st square, fonned by 
the }jefore described lloatinj^ cable, ami lieing, 
in fact, the “chamber of death.” Inside of 
tills great square wtvs a very small Ixiat, with 
two men in it, one rowing, the other leaning 
over the stem with his face almost toucliing 
the water. This latter was the reis, or cap- 
tain, on whom all eyes were fixed. He gives 
a signal, and the entrance to the chamlK^r is 
shut; the boats are then all arranged, broad- 
' side on, around, so as completely to close in 
I the square, two of these l>oats immensely long, 

I and constructed exactly like our London coal 
barges—that is, without decks, and divided 
j into coni|)artments or rooms, as they are 
I called, being jdaced so as to take up the 
whole of two side-s, facing each other, each 
j compartment or room being oi'ciipied by seven 
men, each man anned witli a long lance-like 
I pole, having at its end a great hook with an 
' exce^lingly sharp ]K)int. The other two oppos- 
! ing .sides o^ the square are also in the .same 
' way hemmed in with Itoats filled witli men, 
thei?e, however, having no Meapon.s. 

The men in the small boat go round and 
round, still jieering into the depths ; tlie reis 
gives a signal, and the unarmed men Itegin 
slowly dragging uj) the great net, standing 
for this purpose in a lino all along the gunwales 
of their l>oal.8. This goes on for a long time 
without the surface of the water sliowiim tlie 
; sliglite.st distnrlwince. It Ls liard work for 
the men, and the reis kee|w moving round 
and round, encoumging; some and ahuning 
others. Presently a slight, very .slight, rip¬ 
pling or dLstiirl>anee of the surface take.s 
place. It is the ]K)or fishes careering round 
ami round, still at a great depth, but gratlu- 
I ally rising with the net. Now there is a 
^ great gleaming flash aenws the water, and 
up comes a fish. 

Is it a tunny ? No ; only a swor^l-fish m ho 
has got into bad company, and who e\idently, 
j fn>m Ins eflbrts to escape, does not at all 
' relish his jKisition. No notice is taken of j 
him. Now the water Incomes more agitalcil ; , 
the reis and his attendant ri.se in their boat ' 
and put on oilskin suits. There is evidently , 
going to be rough work. Slowly conies up ■ 
the net. Presently there darl.s across tlie 
surface, like a Hash, a knife-like ridge, Avliich 
instantly disappears. It is the Imck fin of an 
enormous tunny, who, more daring than his ; 
fellows, has come up to lo«»k around. i 

You peer down iroiii the edge of tlie Imat 
vou are standing on, and now can see vast 
Inidie.s moving round and round. Still up i 
comes the groat net. with it.s numerous vie- 
tiins. Smui the sea begins to IkuI, a while 
foam covers the surface, iinmonse bodies dart 
alnnit ; the i>oor fishes, forced to give up from 
M'ant of space their habit of moving round 
and round, rush against each other, am! in a 
freur.y of despair seize tlie net and shake it a.s , 
would a dog, lasli each other with their jaiwer- ; 


ful tails, and a mad fight of the.se great crea¬ 
tures ensues. The sea now lieconies here 
and there tinned with bliMid. All those in 
the Ixiats are drenched with the ^reat hurst 
of foam and sprav thrown up all around bv 
these five hundreA mighty lUhes who are ail 
fighting for dear life, in a space not more than 
! a hundred feet .square. Still the net conies 
i slowly up, until at last the jdaee becomes, as 
I it were, one compact mass. For some time 
' longer they are allowed to continue their 
j struggles, as any attempt to capture them 
] when all in their full strength would i.»e wone 
than u.seles.s. Presently one after another come 
I up, several poor Wctiiiis killal by theirleUoMs 
in the fight. The sight now' becomes almnst 
appalling: the watchful men, awaiting the 
sipial for slaughter; the boiling sea; the 
j ciiaron-like iKiatman, who somehow contrives 
I to keep himself uHoat—all combine to form & 
picture whi< h, to 1)C realised, must l>e seen. 
Now the order is given ; the reis and his man 
' ^et into a place of safety; down into the 
Ixittom of these linrgcs go one hundred and 
fifty men ; they lean over the sides and liegm. 
They dart at the great fishes with their lon^ 
hooks as they como Avliirling rouml; the air 
I is filled with shouts of triumph or of rage, a*; 
the men, in their several conipartrnents, win 
or lose a prize. Tliey are i>nid acconling to 
I the number they take. 

j But to keep an eye upon tlie whole of thw 
! mad confusion is imjxissible. Let us selKt 
, one compartment. See, down the men all 
; stoop, in go the hooks, up comes a great head; 
a furious figlil takes place lietween men 
and fisli. Ah ! they liave 1 o.-h( hiin ; he luis 
shaken off his aasailants ! No I one man re¬ 
tains his hold ; with mad energy he olin;?i to 
! his pole, nearly the whole of his IkhIv orer- 
' hanging the Iwirge. Can he hold on till hi' 
i comrades can help him! Ah, he Is over! 

fish, iMile, and man all together ! But it i«a 
I ca.se of life and death ! He lets jjo, and k 
hauled in bv hi.s comrades. Now llic> have 
honked anotlier. More successful this time, 
j they raise him from the sea, and hU greai 
|K>wer is gone. He is dragged in, and 
j with a mighty thml into the iKittoin of the 
j barge, where the punting giant lias (hra'liijur 
I alKiut with his mighty tail, his life hlood 
flowing from many gapnm wounds. Another 
and another is cauglit, the sea i.s liecfunin^t 
gradually a dusky reiL The m.'wl confu'iiin 
i.s slowly suljsiding as the nuinlK.*r gets Icsn 
and le.ss, until the last is canght, and all k 
over. Five liuiidrod lunnsters of the 
wlu) a .short hour ago were full of lu^ty life, 
are lying punting and struggling in one great 
heaving mass. Truly it is a nidumful siyhL 
But my reflections are cut short by .a liand 
laid on my shoulder. It is luy friend, who 
.says, “A cola/.ione ! ’ (!'► bix'akfnst). 
jiiiii]! into our IkiuI, sail awny to a small 
green island, wlierc liis kiml coiisidcralh'Q i* 
again displayed in the api»eaniT»ee of .u sninll 
tent, under which (for the sun is now .-liwt- 
ing down ujKm us his fervid rays) we cnjcv 
the contents of the l)efoi-e iiientioned Kt-ket, 
an<l after a short siesta pns’ccd f<» view the 
remainder of the ojK*miion - namely, the 
landing, clean.sing. etc., of tlie HsU. 

(TMK hlXLi.) 


SCENES IN CEYLON: 

A SHOOTING Till!' DOWN THE MAIIAWELLI-GANGA. 

By an Old Westminster Bov. 

PART I. 

T T pov a wot mnn-ofm evening in a certain ' While tramping somewhat wearily up the miihlle of the ero]» .season, they had ri;:lith 
I NovcuiIht. wliih* a planter upon a steep road I hennl the sound horses’ concluded that iny pix'senco would U* ni*e*le-I 
cotW iwtHie in the di-.trict of Nihimlie, I waa ' feet, and was delighted to see lliat two of my after dark at the macliinery all the lime 
rcfuming tomv bnnyralow at alioul eight n.m. neiglilM»iir« intemie*! to dine .und )»ut up at the ]>ulping was going on. M> friends bad 
from the sfon*. where the jnjlpingof theiiay'.<» [ my bungalow for the niglif. The usual din- ' ridden seven miles in tlie rain and dark abvp;: 
“cherry” had Iwen going on steadily sini*e l ner liour was seven, hut knowing that there * some very luul ri«ids, and mu* of !hei:i Imd 
three oVlwk that aftemmm. j was a fine picking, as we were now in the had a tumble througb .i -lunll Iridic. 
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liad luckily not damage^l his horse at all. It 
yas very clieering to have company arrive 
just when it seemed too late to ex!)eet any 
one, ami I was heartily glad to see noth mV 
friends, esiiecially as t©e next day was Sun¬ 
day, so that tliey would not have to luu-ry oft 
in the morning. 

Saturday in Ceylon is one of the two days 
in the week upon which fresh provisions 
arrive, so that my dinner wa,s better than 
uj^ual. Tlieappu, too, had bestirred himself, 
and liad made an excellent tart during the 
time tliat we were getting into dry clothes. 
Sometimes, as on this occasion, when clothes 
aiy mentioned, piifuimths'' are meant, 
wliich are mucli aj)t)reciated by bachelors 
dining together. They only fake a few 
iniiintes to got into, l)eing merely a sleej)ing 
suit, consisting of two garments, which tit 
somewhat lotmely. 

NVhile ilinner was in progress N-and 

McK- told me of tlicir object in having 

come over. It was to a>?k me to join them 
in a shooting trip to the low country for 
six yeeks as soon as “crop” was over. 
McK - was an old hand at this kind of 
tiling, having invariably spent all his fur¬ 
lough in sliooting. He gave us a very taking 
account of hi.s last trip, which Iiad been from 
Hainliangtfitte to the tanks near Mineiy, 
Seven elejdiants had Iieen shot by his party, 
besides a long list of deer, jungle pig, ^lea- 
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outrigged canoe, which would carry a small 
amoiiut of baggage as well as ourselve.s. The 
camping arrangements had been left to me, 
and f had purcha.sed naval canvas at Colombo 
and employed a tailor to make a roomy tent. 
i lie la^t few_ days before my leave was due I 
spent in having the “kit” well cleaned and 
selecting^ the best coolies to take as car¬ 
riers. Tinned provisions, rice, etc., we liad 
already dispatched to a village some thirty or 
forty miles down the river. Upon the even- 
ing appointed I rode down to Gampola, and 

found McK- already there witli all his 

accoutrements and some fifteen cooIie.s who 
were to act as carriers. We were not kept 

long on the outlook forN-, who rode up 

ju.st as the evening train arrived from 


®i V j ... uiem uacK to me, ■ 

(.yloml>o. The canoe lie had sent down to they would .splasli through the paddv 
Gamnola previous v. and bnr if 


cock, and snipe. 

Before the cloth was removed T had ])ro- 
mised that the next day’s “tappal” sliould 
carry a letter to my employer.s in Colombo, 
asking for the ryiui.sito leave from tlie 7th 
daiiuarv, by which time I could promise to 
have the entire crop dispat«he<l from the 
estate store. We then fairly settled ourselves 
with tiie aid of coffee to discus.s tlie intended 
trip. 

AIcK-'s jiroposition was this—that we 

sliould tli)^ all we could by canoe down the 
Mahawelli-ganga, as this river ran through a 
part of the countiy which abounded with 
ganie. Tlie expedition of coiii*se would re- i 
quire no small amount of preparation, hut 
Ijcforc turning in that night we had settled 
that the line of country was to 1k3 chietly 
along the course of the river to Trincomalee. 
From tlieiice we shouhl go to Galle by road, 
and then on to Colombo by coach. By this 
plan we should have three week.s at least of 
tlie river, which in tlie low country is quite 
navigable, and near to which the best shoot- 
ing ought to he obtained. 

Tlie next morning we insjiected my guns 
and dogs. The guns consi.sted of a double 
express rific, which was a lieautifill weapon 
for all kinds of deer, and would be of use 
against elephants and buffaloes, although a 
heavier weapon would he nece.s.sary. I had 
also a lighter rifio, whicli was very handy for 
sliooting red deer and peacock. My gun was 
a choke-liore whicli was almost new, and for 
p'hieli I liad paiil somewhat heavily from 
Greener. A light muzzle-loader completed 
tiio battery. 

I ho dogs would not serve us much, 
althoiigli I iiad four and a half couple of kan¬ 
garoo hounds, whose parents hatl been im¬ 
ported from Australia. Tliis small jiack was 
p'ell known through the adjoining districts 
from figuring well at most of our elk liunts, 
where they were used as “seizers.” 

>Ve deci<Ied to take the two Ijest, as they 
nught ]»e very useful for pursuing any 
^’oiindcil ileer. 

M hen X-and McK-left me in the 

afternoon I took a much more kindly view of 
things in general than I had done on the pre¬ 
vious day. Tlic work had been excessive for 
the past four or five inontlis. and the constant 
v^’et weather very trying. The heaviest part 
nt thecroji was now over, and within auotlicr 
Jttonth I hoped to lie able to dry and dispatch 
and make preiHirations for my 

The time passed very quickly, and I had 

requent notes from N-about the progress 

■he was making. He hai.1 bought a verv good 


Gampola ])reviously, and had tried it upon 
the river where it now was. 

We were up before six o’clock the next 
morning, and witliin two hours had siic- 
ceeded_ in dispatching most of our coolies 
with directions as to ^rilc^e they were to camp 
at night. ^ This was to l>e in some straw Iiuts 
tJiat McK—— knew of, only sixteen miles 
down the river. By half-past nine M'e got 
into tlie canoe oui-selves an«l padclled down 

stream in high siurits. N- had arranged 

poles with ropes attached, upon wliich the 
boat could be carried by four coolies when 
necessary. Thi.s had often to lie done, as tlie 


sport a few years previouslv. After “ earlw 
tea I went off through the paddy-fields, 
keeping iiarallel to the hank a.s mrch as iios- 
sible, while the other two paddled down the 
stream on the outlook for sandpipers and 
nannngoes. The snipe were very plentiful, 
and ^\ilhiii two hours I had shot sometweiitv 
couple. 

The sun was becoming very hot in the open, 
and 1 was afraid of it.s effect uixin the poor 

do^, two of which were N-’s. One was 

a bloodhound called “Duches.s,” and the 
other a large moi^litf not fully grown. These- 
two, togetlier with my kangaroo hound, Irtid 
lieen flusliing snipe right and left, but as often 
as not far out of range. My only plan was 
to keej) on whistling them back to me, when 
they would .splasli through the paddv and 
come lioimding hack, covering me Mitfi mud 
Ironi head to heel. It was most amusin'' to 
watch these dogs, who did not know in”the 
least what was intended of thorn. It never 
seemed to enter their heads that the small 
binls which constantly rose up from under 
tlieir very noses had anything to do with my 
shooling. They ei idently thought that I was 
firing off my gun froiii sheer exubeiance of 
spirits. 

It Avas Incoming difficult to keep Avithin 
sight of the river, as tlie banks AVere over¬ 
grown Avith lantana and other undeigrowtli, 
chiefiy composed of thorny vines and tree 


nvor Avas only naA-igahle hero for about a | ferns. _ Wliile passing near some native huts 


quarter of a mile at a stretch, and then went 
over rock.s and stones to a lower level of 
' somejimes fifty feet. Coolies followed along 
the side of the stream as Avell as tlicy couhk 
ujion Avhoni deA'oIved tlie labour of carryin'' 
the canoe down the small rajiids, ° 

We readied our fii-st encampment liefore 
dark, Avher© I Avas met Avith the unpleasant 
intelligence that “Oscar,” one of tlie kan¬ 
garoo liound.s, had been bitten bv a tic- 
polonga, and died in half an hour. This Ava.s 
not a good lieginning. 1 very reluctantly sent 
hack a coolie to the estate to bring another 
dog. Althougli it is not common, Ave had 
heard of many cases of dogs lieing killed liy 
snakes, hut it had never liapjiencd to any of 
mine liefore. As we had brou'dit two coolies 
Avlio understood skin-curing, 1 had tJie poor 
hound skinned, it being the only memento 1 
could keep. Among things tliat Ave found 
liad 1>een left liehind Avere two seltzogenes, 
Avith Avhicli Ave had intended to make soda- 
Avater, some hags of biicksliot, and all our 


the Singhalese ran out and told me that a 
checfali had the night Ijeforo earned off a 
huflalo calf from a small shed near their vil¬ 
lage, and that he had dragged the body into 
the “cheildi ” (bush or scrub) near the bank 
of the river, where, they said, he now Avas. 
Tliey had Avatched this place since dayli'dit, 
and had separated the clump of “cheifili” 
from the adjoining ones, so as to oblige the 
l^ast to expose hini.self to a sliot. It Avas not. 
likely that he Avould leave the cover until 
dark, and tlie A'illagcrs Averc not only very 
anxiou.s that I should try and get a shot at 
him, but Avere quite ready to beat him out. 

The coA cr Avas not more than forty yards 
square, })ut it Avould be an extremely dan¬ 
gerous undertaking to pu.**!! one’s Avay in. 
As there Avas a little Avind, 1 suggesfeil 
smoking him out, upon Avhich straw Avas 
quickly brought and jmshed in under the 
driest part of the gi-as.-4. A lire-.stick Avas 
applied, and it soon Idazed up, emitting a 
thick smoke as .soon as it reached tlie daiiip 


station at the farther end of 


little stock of medicine.^, avIucIi had consisted ferns, 
of quinine and clilorodyne, together Avith a Taking up a f 

copy of “Graham’s Domestic ^ledicine.” The the clump, I waited for the clieetah to cross 
chloroilyne e.specially avo regretted, as it is the patlnvay Avhicli liad lieen cut. The Avind 
the most valuable preparation one can have just now blew a little stronger, and the smoke 
in the low country. We now sincerely hopeil began to ooze through the bushes, shoAvinf' 
that it Avould never be needed, and as Ave all that it had been carried alon«' the "round for 
at that moment felt uncommonly Avell, aa’g some Avay in. I was longing fiTr niy two 
decided not to send hack again, a.s the man companions, as avo could then liaA'e pretty 
dispatched for the dog had already left some Avell* surrounded the jdace, and I knew that 
houra. ^ I they AA'onld bo very sorry to miss it if 

Just before it Irecame dark N- went Mhere really Avas a cheetah, as the natives still 

round some adjoining ]iaddy.fields Avith liis ! asserted. ‘All at once there Ava.s a crasli in 
gun, returning soon afterwards AA'ith the first • tlie middle of the bushes, and I thought it 
game killed in the expedition, Avhich Avere ' mast be the creature coming out, but found 
three brace of snipe and a pigeon. These avc that it had only been made liy a large stone 
frizzled on spits before a blazing fire, ami | Avliicli a villager Avho stood behind me had 


enjoyed immensely, although they had not 
“ hung ” more than a feAv minutes. Many of 
the Singhalese villagers, seeing the fire, came 
up, and Avere very polite, ottering us some 
hundredAveights of jUk-fruit and oranges, but 
forgetting that Ave should need a dozen more 
men if Ave intended to transport Ihese presents. 
In reply to our inquiries aliout the prospect 
of game, they .said that ten miles loAverdown 
the stream Ave .should find plenty of deer, 
snipe, and teal, Avhich Avas encouraging. 

We slept at night among the paddy straw 
in one of the huts, andAvere exceeilingly com- 
foiiable. Next moniing we sent off coolies 
down the river some tAveuty-fiA e miles, telling 
tliem to select a good place for a eaniji, hut 
not to expect ns for three days, as Ave intende'l 
ri‘jiting a tank which lav some miles from the : 
river, and where Mclv-hud had good [ 


thrown in. It produced no effect Avhatever, 
and iliil not even elicit a groAvI from the sup¬ 
posed cheetali. 

The fire had noAv burnt out, but nioresfraAV 
Avas immediately brought and liglited. The 
natiA'es also had fetelied their tom-toms, and 
noAv liegan to beat tliem in a manner that 
wouhl scare anything Avhich had even the 
most rudimentary ears. The smoke, too, Ava^j 
curling up through thelcaA'es in almost every 

f laee, and lookeaasif itAvould besuttbeating. 
t was blowing into my eyes and making 
them Avater, as I avos standing to Avindward. 
While In the act of changing position the man 
l)eliind me quietly touched my ellioAv and 
pointed to the cleared patliAA'ay near the river, 
wliere he Avhispered that some creejiers were 
lieiiig ]>ulied from inside. MoA’ing closer up, 
an<l kneeling doAvn in order to keep out of the 
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simoke, I oonid s^e that somethin; 
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quietly making 
‘•ohe<ldi.” 


its way throu^^h the tan 


S^leu 


Just tlien a heavy stone was thrown near 
this jJace, and the cheet?ih jumj)ed out into 
the middle of the fwitli, luid looked round for 
a second before sprin;n'n;r into the hush Uf>on 
the op|K)site side. I Hred into its face froin 
<listance of eipht or ten yards. Havin^j oo 
riHe with me the {yitn had l>een loaded 
buckshot. The beast sprang? as I Hretl,^ f>iit 
not in time to prevent ite ^ttir^ the left b*^.r- 
rel somewhere in its flank as it disajq)eare<l 
with a crash amonjr the small Ijanilssm a.ncl 
ferns. Whistlin" to the dojjs, I loaded at ono©^ 
and bejian cutting my way through the l>a.ni- 
boos, followed by two Singhalese, who carri^«j^ 
most fornniiable-looking sj>€ars, r1>ou% tHe 
most efl'ective weajKins tliey could have liacl 
in such a jdace. “ Duchess " and the niusst iff 
■were on the scent at once, and, tonjjuirtf^ 
1ou<ily, were out of sight in an instant, nearly 
taking me off my legs as they rushed pajst. 

We now beard a most exciting noise, an<i 
it was evident that l»oth the d<»gs were tack¬ 
ling the cheetali in a way that meant bu»i- 
neas. Hacking away witli a knife throujr}^ 
the thorny creepers, which did their best to 
hold me l»ack, I soon came up to the scene of 

action. N-’s iiiastifT had liol<l of the Uea^t 

by its fore iwiw, and J)iicl»es.s by its hind lej.;, 
and l)Oth were pulling violently. Nothi^*r 
could have been more lucky, a.s it had l>een a 
foolish thing of me to liave set the dt>gH on to 
a wounded cheetah, which in nine cases out 
of ten would liave tom the do^s to ^necos. ' 
As soon as a safe shot could l>e had the l»east ) 
received tlie contents of lM>th harreln, winch 
settled him for ever. TJie Sirij^halese, who 
were now on the smjt, seemed t<i have grown ! 
out of the surrounding earth, »o suddenly did ' 
tliey ap]>ear, fully thirty of them, men, ; 
Momen, and children, 7 )eerin" through tlie ; 
leaves at their dea<l enemy. They <lragge<l 
the lM>dy out into the open while t held the 
dogs, who were almost mad w’ith rage and j 
excitement. 

As soon as they were qiiiet.e<i I went up to 
examine tlie cheetah. It wtvs a. full-grown 
animal, and had a Imiidsoine skin, well 
marked—especially with woTinds. 

The first sliot liad most cortainly Minded 
the licast, ami the second ju^t as certainly 
missed him altogether, which wjws somewhat 
mortifying for me to own. I niuHt have fired 
loo high as he sprang. It was a good thing 
in one way, as it turne<l out, for the skni wai* 
unite enough covered with hlocwl as it was 
from the two last shots, wiiicAi, had singc<l the 
hair a little on one part. 

Sviiile turning the inKiy over washing 
the wounds. “Andi,’* my Tamil coohe, ran 
up, saying that “ llaza.T<l ” was dead. Ihis 
was tiio kanganui hound, whom i thought 
ha<l i>erhai»s l>een scared V>y the lire ami uoihg, 
and iiad bolted back to the canoe. 1 he coolie 
said that when the clieetah hrst broke cover 
“Hazard” had headed him by running into 
the cheddi some way in front, and was now 
lying there dead. 1 n *, ■ 

On goin«' to the spot I found that it was 
only P>o true, and eoon discovered the cause. 
Two small wounds ehowrod that the poor dog 
lia<l been shot. A. few pellets must 

have passed over th© cheetahs l>ack and liad 
killed poor Haz&rtl, who w^ waiting to seize 
the beast some twenty yarns farther in. The 
accident was mossfc unfortunate. Had it l»een 
tliat I had sliot one of the dogs which were 
actually upon th© cheetah the case would 
Jiave been different. \Vc carried the poor 
hound out and ‘alien enemy. 

This was most disheartening. Botli the 
“ kan<^roos ” I Had brought were dead j both 
bad b^n killed l>y accidents. 

The Sin«’-halee»e kiiialy offered fo call 

X-and^IcK-, whose canoe they had 

seen some little way <Iown stream. I set to 
work myself at skinning Hazard, while the 
natives occupied themselves with the cheetali. 
They were well aceu«toiued to it, and finished 
their job long before me. 


My friends soon arrived, and heanl the 
Account of the hunt. As we were all ex¬ 
ceedingly Jiungry, it was decided to break¬ 
fast at once. They had gowl sport wth the 
f'antlpjjjers. and liad liaggetl a red deer wlucli 
**icautiousIy came down to drink early in tlie 
doming. 

Snipe, plantains, and deer’s-liver afforded 
a square meal, after wliich we discussed 
I dans lx>th among ourselves and with the 
^In^ghalese, two of whom we engaged as 
trackers. From what the villagers told us 
^>out tlie elephants, we settled to visit the 
Wetiwolla tank that evening, as it wanted 
three days to the full moon. 

^-projMised that we should tr\’ our 

f*ands at tisliing, as we bail brought Looks 
lines. It did not take long to cut down 
^ youple of ItfunlwoH for rods, and we set 
in a small canoe belonging to the natives 
^vhioh we were in treaty for, as we wislied 

to buy it. The first bite that X_.rot 

was a strong one, and curried away bait 
liook, and some of hb line. Shortly after’ 
wanls, while my attention wa.s eiii'a-md in 
xvatchin<? some monkey.s, my rod wiw nearly 
jerked out of my hand, which made it evident 
f Imt I had a bite too. As we liad no wincli 
from wliioli to run out any more line it 
Heeined certain that soinetliing nniat break 

but N-managed the <'anoe most cleverly 

and les.'^oned the .strain on the line as much 
as was possible. Wo ended by landing- tlie 
fi.sh in «. shallow lagoon, and it was a'^^^ood 
big one, 1>ut did not look very temptin'^ to 
eat, as it. seemed nearly all head and very 

'’‘/."•''■.i 'T' f'e lasfoon 

alter tliiK, anil soini eauj,'lit a dozen or mo 
MY liich waH more than wo renuired. One 

tile wato?. “ 

lliink"t iTt. and seemed to 

ta mle It.?? t® only thinj. left was for it to 

I canto try-To, over the side of the 

hreanoe ^hi^rou "fmn ’■'tl'* *®'‘ 

• aa w e Mtor.rl. l i ‘ As sixin 

I an overlia”f.im,'i°ritld,'of ,','1’’?"'* '''.'j'®' "" 
j and asleep, wiSi aw' f I ®®.' 

deiitiv £r»»rir«arl i'It wa.s evi- 
tende‘d.*an<n,„’w*? enormmislv dis- 

^ I tmal deer A. l',':"'>al>ilit.v swallowed 

• we "hou ? do w '®'' ■>" il*™tini a» to what 
we si.ouci do. wealed that we would. Ix,th 


fortunate for us that my gun had Ion inlo 

the lagoon, and not into the inwirll<5 of the 
stream. As it wa.s, I liad great troii i^etting 
it, although it was only in about feet of 

water. Luckily the lagoon was \'43r^ clear, 
so that we had no difficulty in weein i t lying 
at the bottom. 

galling rather dusk, we 

paddled back to where McK^-lio^ 

the tent. We saw three spotted deer drinking 
at the farther end of the lagoon, but; as 

we were thinkin<r _ 


I lii-e together \vitl. ^ i i would kitl 

eofthigert. Itrr.,*:.? 

:;:rinra"nd7"’iY‘/'' 

I rn 

1 r ^’^king HtVald.t for 

, the canoe , it came close it raised its head 

i “"'ef end of the 

I iVim f,''’!**’ "nd fell backwards over- 

heavy bh.w „„ the’Ck'.^ H^md'sotT-Md 

'’"'ri. "''"nl' name Jown wUI 

a fo^ stiftcent to entirely break ita rer- 

'I 

irto"Come"'';^„S"‘w^r„v ‘ 

the outngtOTand paddled to tYeUnk "'it 
must have been a very Vi i.T i. 

I have heard of their 

N-measured it b? ‘’"Yy feb 

he knew the length of ® S«n '«n-n!; 
inches under twenty fop’, ntnde it a f 
inclined to skin it, altho,'„ i^"®‘*''i®^"*tYive« 
We therefore tied one of tlie 

huslies above as a guidn ♦ puggarees to 
intended tosend toskin it 


>\e were thinking of trying to obtain -a* shot 

they scented ua and withdrew into j n 

e found McK-sitting in front «. 

re, engaged with two of our coolies in e^kin- 
ning a fine fat doe, which he had .shot £Lt. the 
upi>er end of the lagoon. We boile<l t^wo of 
I our fish in a large earthenware “ C5la«.t.tie,” 
exceedingly palat»l>le, al- 
i ***® others, together 

Sin!d,aC * ■’“■■•‘lesh, we gaw« to the 

for h'I.“ '‘‘"f «■« S ♦ arteil 

Hotiwella tank. The moon wa«» tliat 

could te desired in point of lightr.o«i; b^l 
waji not as yet snflicienlly high iAho 1, «>«ven» 
to light our path properly, wMch lajr ♦ 1 sr-ou'-h 
some jungle and undergrowth. ^ VN”liSd 
taken two Singhalese trackers, l)esi<l some 
coolies with iorfa/(r,s (small hatolietss> , cut 

onr way tbrongli the tliomy brakets„ 'valiicli 

were often quite unavoidable 'w.iiici. 

A very short time after we had sta..*--, «,i ...ft 

cent uevil-bird Hew from a ta]i|K>t-tr^«t% s f„ll 
view against the sky. It wis a * AiY,' 

{'hot, but we liad to forbear on accoia.i:i. t tb» 

noise It would create. «it the 

Xo one wlio lias not heard a devil —-i 

have any idea of the sounds it is aUl^ ♦ ^ 

It will »it upon a branch and mako 
and choking cries which auggent 
infaiit IS being niimlereil. Tins NviXx iw» bil¬ 
lowed bv a serias of monotonr>\»a-*. 
apparently profluced far down in 

riie j^rson who is alone when ho '*i,L 

for the first time will be almost •#- * Vo 

that ins next few stejis imi.st biXrw.-^^^ 
the scene of some horrihlo murtloy- 1 

wi lie startled by three or four .?• T 

will make his blood run cold from ^ which 

^ ness. These cries the bird invari^ 
just a.s it leaves its i»erch, and ♦ a ^ uttem 
Fuajestically out into the night a.ii- 
them at intervals, ami aJarniin*r w 

lagem who may be so «nfortu,iat« ^o hear 

If a devil-hird flies over a villa.♦! „ c; 

I ghalesc firmly believe that 

I take place on the following rlav ^«.tli wilt 

house is exactly lielow the I»iml' ax- 1 ^'W'harevep 
I its cry. Sliould no one give 
then they congratulate theniselx’"^*.., ^ 
bird must have flown in a «trai<»-l%t- 
their gardens, and not over tl.eiP 1 ,^ 
sudden death of cattle or do^ j 

c^ily accounted for, by believin<»“ 

bird ha.s pa.s.sed bv at night j ^ 
hearing it. X*—- had shot on© **‘®^*’ 

back, and had sent it to montlm 

up after skinning it and prenerv- * l>o acb 

I had never lieen able to him- 

pa* befhre, although I had of ter> ^ close to 

horrible cries in the night whilo their 

; in Uolosbage. estato 

i McK-explained to the 

> **^voiiipauied us that this bird ^‘•^lese who 
the i»ath well in front of us, an,l ^ 1 ^ crosnefL 
fore iiQ evil con.sequences tliere- 

heiided. They assented eheerfiji* appre- 

‘‘‘K that if its shmlow' had remark 

aniiiiala in front their fate wa^ on any 

'vould be a great consolation Thio 

crooked powder if "e enuU^ of us 

to believe tliat our bullet.H 


♦u • boUeve mat om ^ ^ 

tneir xvay to vital iwirts "itliout find 

^ «kil| on 

the leeches were very auniero^j^ 

in festoons like small wer© 

of the natives, ha»t from 

A small Htreain wan as yet 

eTid©tit]y ^ tributary 

**^Havellu 
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The Siu^lialese scmiieil oft* the leeches, ainl 
TuhlM.*<l lljcii' le;^ well with toha(vo-juice, 
rtiiich hi supposed t<» lie a g<»o(l thing to pre¬ 
vent the hnites from sticking to one, 
4tlihough lime-juice ur even salt will answer 
(lie purjKjse. 

hile on the other side of the stream 

McK-- drew my attention to some marks 

in the soft mud, into which the water was 
still o<iziug. 

“ We have just disturbed a bear drinking,” 
said he; “and see, here are other smaller 
marks which may Ix) cubs; if so, we liad 
better look out.” 

The words were hardly out of his nioutli 

M'hen a double shot from X-, and another 

from the natives, told us that the path was 

not undisputed. X- said that he had 

caught sight of somelliing black moving 
under the “ laiitana,” and had heard angry 
growls after his discharge. The Singlialeso 
ran np and examined the ground with a lan¬ 
tern, showing ns blood u|>oa some of the 
leaves. Just then luy coolie Andi, shouteil 
out that h*e §aw two ilark objects moving tij) 
the hill ahead, and on looking at the ground 
we tlistinctly saw the marks of tlie liears’ 
•claws. 

We followed these tracks up tlie liill, 

X-claiming to go first, a.s he considered 

the lK*ar Ills quarry. The Singhalese trackers 
warned him to be careful ; but, carried away 
wilh excitement, he ran aliea<l. McK—^ 
aiul I were following up the bear tracks 
slowly but carefully, whereas our friend liad 
liecn imjMitient to reach the top of the small 
Jiiil. «hist as his heaid ap]>eured against the 
sky we heard a most menacing roar, followed 
by a sliot wldch had such a imiftled sound 

that we felt certain the muzzle of N-*8 

gun could not have been far fioiu the l>ea»t 
he had HixmI at. 

We all rushed on ns fast as we could. 

t')n reaching the ton McK-nearly tripj)ed 

<»ver one of the cubs, whicli could not liave 

'iKjen a nj^mth old. X-was not to lie seen. 

t)ne of bis coolies ]iointed down the Jiill, 
culling out to iis to fire, that hia master was 
being killed. We ran, or rather slid over the 

ground, which was very 8tee]i. and saw N- 

and the liear some little distance alieaii, BtUl 
rolling over each otlier through the mana 
grass. 

Andi was the first to come np with them, 
ami we saw him drive an ebony-sliafleii boar- 

sjK'ar right through the bear’s bo<ly. N- 

was nouked with blood, which he hastened to 
tell us was not his own, and asked us to see 
if he was hurt anywhere. He said that the 
Imar rushe<l out upon him just os he trip)>ed 
over a root, and that he only liad time to 
fire into its elicst when it closed u|>on him. 
The roll down tlirougli the grass Inwl save<i 
him from lieing bitten, altlumuh he fancied 
that its claws noil not lieen altogether idle. 
He had dronjied his rifle and pulled out a 
hunting-knife at the last minute, with wldch 
!ie lind Htahlwd Jiis dying coiiipaniun as 
Hiev roller! over each other. 

We found tliat X- could walk without 


difficulty and tliat no bones were broken; but 
; on stripping oft’ Ids shirt there were some 
_ nasty scratches on his chest an«l thigh, which 
; would leave their marks for life. Xothing 
] wtmld induce him to go back to the camp, 

1 although we both wished him to do so, mean- 
• ing, of course, to return ourselves. After 
I washing hinitielf in the stream he showed us 
j that Ids wounds were not very serious, and 
liiat lie should never think of missing the 

I s)Kut at Uettiwclla. X-owned to iis tliat 

I liatl he not disabled the l)ear so badiv by the 
; shot at such close quarters, the afl'atr wotihl 
t have iuriie<l out mfl’erently, ajid that we 
j should prol>ably have had to lmr\’ him within 
I a day or two. As it was. he Raid, tlie brute’s 
I life was ebbing fast during their roll together, 

: and each thrust of his knife helj>ed it on. 

' His clothes were saturatcii with blood, an<l 
liad to l>e left on a tree. 1 gave him my shirt, 

I an<l McK- offered his coat; hut, am one 

' gariueut ajiieoe was quite sufticient fiir 

Avarmth, the loss of N-’« clothes did not 

inconvenience him. The hear Iiad indeed 
suffered. The rifle had nimlo a hole in its 

chest as big as an egg, and X-’s knife bail 

done terribly quick work, having inflicted 
nearly a dozen Avounds. Andi's s|*ear still 
transfixed the liear’s IxKiy to the ground. Ifs 

skin AA'ould lie quite valueless, so X-con- 

tcnlcil himself by cuttin;' off its feet in order 
to keep the claws which liad left their marks 
u|>on him. 

One of the culis had disap])eared, but the 

other X-’s c<M)lie had caught and tied to a 

email tree by wrapping his head-handkerchief 
round iU Ixxly. He Avas sent back to tlie 
camp by his master, told to take young Bruin 
with iiiin, and to do all he could to keep it 

alri’e. Tiie next day X-dispateliod the 

same man with it to his estate, and succeeded 
in keeping it for some years after ; it was iilti- 
matelv given to atJeriiian botanist and taken 
to C'afeutta. 

As it was DOW ]iast eleven p.m., we pressed 
on, and within half an hour came u|>on one 
end of Hettiwella tank. We had, however, 
to make a slight di^tour in order to kee]> the 
AA'ind in our faces, andprcA'ent any game that 
might be ahead from scenting us. This tank 
is over three miles long, and stretched away 
into the liazv moonlit distance as far as M*e 
could see. It liad originally been formed by 
the Singhalese of i>erha)js two tliousand years 
ago for irrigation puiqioses. Traces of stone 
<lams could be seen far down among tlie 
snaky roots of gigantic banyan-trees, and 
underneath tlie tangled vegetation that 
fringeil it8 lianks. Many of these stones 
bore traces of sculpture or inscrijition ujKm 
them, Avhicdi had jierhajw Ijeen graven by 
hands in the time of Heroilolus while he was 
making his toiirtlirough the Xorth-West Pro¬ 
vinces of India. 

The Singhalese {Mipulation of Ceylon at 
that time has been estimated at seven mil¬ 
lions, Avhereaa to-diiv it liarely exceeds one 
and a half. Hnndrects of square miles, which ' 
to-day are the Avildest and most uninhabit* , 
able tracts, were then fertile exjiauses of ; 


paddy-lield. Since then the island lias Ixf^n 
: oveiTUii and conqiiemd liy the ilio 

I Tamils, (he Portuguese, the Ihjtcli, ami tire 
English. Perhaps the inhabitants of this 
very district had licen suddenly calletl away 
from their daily Avork of tilling and irrigating 
their land to defend some distant <^apital ; c*r 
i)erha{>s a, jianic-Btricken ni.sh lind la'cn made 
I from the district liefure the advam^e of au 
outbreak of cholera or fever, which rejMirt hail 
j told them worn decimating the iieojde. W hat- 
ever the cause may have lieeii. it was eni-lent 
that these splendid tank.s, Avhiidi must have 
been formed at an enormous outlay of money 
and labour, had not been descrtetl vviihout 
' Homo cogent reason. 

I Once the inhabitants had withdrawn, and 
( liail ceased to plough or irrigate their tieliia. 
the entire aspect of the place would cliange 
Avith a magical quickness. Three abort 
months Avould sullic© for large weeils and 
wild plants to choke out the growing l ii’e and 
maize. Three short years wouhl amply sulliee 
fqr jungle shrubs and trees thirty or forty feet 
high to Bpriiig up in CA’ery available s|»oi of 
fertile laud. Their tender rootlets, furving 
their Avay at first hetAveeu the stones of tl»e 
tank embankments, Avould in time grow 
|H>werfu] enough to displace and contort the 
stones themsclvtw. This we could »ec for 
ourselves had licen the case. 'I’lie root.s of 
huge jungle tracs, thicker than a man's Isxly, 

! twined like enormous snakes l>etAveen the 
stones of the dams, many of which had been 
quit© destroyed by these agents alone. If 
the native engineers Avho dcsigneii 
large reservoirs could lia\e seen thm how they 
Avoiild liaA'c fallen into decay, the spirit of 
tlieir Avork Avould have lieen broken. 

The Singhalese of tlie jireseut day know all 
the legends of tiieir former greatness. They 
I Avjll spin yams for hours alx>ut the iiow eranil 
I influence of their old dyiiai-tv ; and yet they 
j have never thought of repairing any of the>^ 

I Avorks AA’itliout wiiich it Avould Is) i‘nqMM.sible 
I to again bring the land into cultivation, 
j The Government lias in some parts of the 
I country offered to aid the natives, but its 
I adA'an^M have never met with any recijirucifry 
on their part. It mu.xt lie OAvn^, however, 

' that A'erv few of these s^ieculations entered 
our heads upon that January night, a.s we 
, Avere standing iimm the eastern Avnll of Hetti- 
AA-ella tank. I nave since then visited iKe 
place and examined liic stones with a Govern¬ 
ment official, a8 objects of arcb.x'ulogii'a.l 
interest. My attention that night was 
^ riveteil upon the form of one of our trackers. 

^ Avlio Avas bent forward examining the mud 
at the edge of the water in an attitude of the 
most rapt attention. He nioveil up to 

McK- and Avhisjieretl Honiethiug in hw 

ear, Avhicli we were told was tliat there would 
l>e a very good clian(« of our finding elephants 
drinking. The tracker made out iliat tliey 
had been liere not more than (aa'o hour> iir©- 
viously, as he |>ointed out some wild plan, 
tains ci<»se by, which had been Htripisid of 
their young leaves. 

( 7*0 bt conchidid,) 


HALF-HOURS WITH HARD WORKERS. 


^HK “Jolly Young Waterman AA’hom I>ib- 
diri Avrote alsmt is noAv liecoming a thing 
of the past, and he Is almost as oleioleto us 
Ills oAvii “ trim-built wherry.” 

There are a few’Avateniien left, it is true, 
but they a]>pcar far from lnung “jolly,” as 
they nick up a jirecariou-s livelilioiod by ferry¬ 
ing ciiuiii*© ]»as.se.iigers acFoss from one side of 
til" river to the otlier. 

The stcHiulioatM have taken all the AVork 
♦ >1 tlieir hand, and it is with the servauls 


VI.—KIVEK WOHKKUS. 

I of the River Thames Steam Boat Company 
that Ave will commence. 

' The wages they earn vary a little in aceord- 
{ atu'c Avitli the Avork they <io. Thus they re- 
J wive more during the summer s<*n.Hon than in 
the A? inter. The Ixiai.s run all the year round 
' from HalterscaSquaro to Ixmdon Bridge, and 
i thence others niii to GreenAvich and 
j Avicli, while in the summer they exteml tlieir 
, trijis up the river to llamplon Court, 
j it is ueccssary for the men to be “free of 


the riA’er ”—that is, they must liiiA-e s<»rAi’d 
their apprenticeship under the regulations of 
the Watennen’s Company. 

Ilnring tlie summer they work from six 
o’clock in the inoniing—for they ImAc lo W 
on Imurd their Isiats at (hat hour in <mler tn 
clean np and gel them reiuly for the day — 
until ten or sometinies eleven oVbwk ni niglil. 
If they IiJiA'c been far up oi doAVTi the river, 
and the lido liupixms to lie agaiu-st tlirni, they 
I are not uufrcquently later than that In 
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-winter tliev only run up to dusk, and then 
after returning to tlieir moorings, they are 
free. 

Tlie wages aro as foJJows 


Soy’^ Owi) 


Captain . 
Mate . . 
Man . . 
Call Hoy . 
Engineer. 
Fireman . 


Summer. 

.s. 

. 2 5 a week. 

. 1 U 


Winter. 


£ ». 

1 IS a week: 

I 8 

1 8 ,» ^ 

0 8 ., 0 8 

2 5 „ 2 5 

1 14 1 14 

And as a con.siderable niimljer of lx>fxts 4 
^ease to run in the ^Yinte^ months, a nunil><jj. 
of men are always discharged. Captains ta.ke , 

mate’s duties, while mates come down to ' 
doing the “ man’s ” work. | 

Tliey liave no i>ension allowed them, init ! 
the men all belong to a sick fund, which, in | 
case of their being ill, supplies them with a. ' 
weekly pittance while they are laid up. 

The next in importance on the nver are 
the lightermen, or bargees. 

The men receive thirty-five shilling a. 
week, and the hoys from twelve to fourteen 
shillings, with overtime. This cannot \>e ! 
considered bad pay, for though the \vork is 
lalM)rioii 8 it is not incessant, and in^ many 
ways the bargee has a better time of it than 
his fellow-worker ashore. 

Ile'has his snug cabin always at hand, with 
the dinner co<jking or tlie kettle lx»iling, as 
tJie cjise may be, and not unfretjuently they 
are |>ermitted to carry their wives and families 
with them. 

Mr. Cory, of Belvedere Koatl, who is better 
known a.s the coal king, is stated to l>e the 
largest barge owner in tlie world, and it is 
.said as a fact that he i.s not personally aware 
how many lighters he really does ow'n. 

We cannot leave the ligrhtera without 
glancing at the tugs, liich are »o often seen 
in close connection with t.lieui. This is 
generally considered a prolita.l>le business, 
although it is diflicult to arrive at their 
average earnings. , . 

They diarge thirty a barge for | willing to work for it. 


towing from London Bridge t« Tcddingfon 
Lock, and sometimes they may have half a 
<I<jzen barges l»eliiiid them, while on other 
they may go two or three days 
I ''vitlioiit obtaining a job. 

I Jsow we come to the Thames Conservancy, 
'"'liosff employds take charge of the various 
l»iers» all up the river, who help the steam- 
to come alongside and assist the pas- 
to land. 

'J'he pierraa-sters receive thirty shillings a 
■'veek, and the men got twenty-four filiilliugs, 
for night duty they employ watchmen 
twenty-four shillings a week. Of course 
t-liesie salaries are more tlian recouj>ed by the 
which the »teamlx>at company have to 
every time a boat goes alongside a pier. 

The Conservancy grant i>ensious to tUeir 
^« 2 rvants, varying from a quarter to a lialf of 
Jdieii- wages,‘according to length of service. 
The Ijoui-s of duty are of course regulated by 
f ile runnings of the steambmts—longer in the 
s^iiJiinier an<l shorter during winter. 

The men who are employed in loading and 
xinloadiii*^ the numerous Ycs.sels which line 
tlie banks; of the nver l>elow London Brkb'e 
receive only livei)ence to sixi>ence an hoiTr, 
>\’liiJe dock labourers are even worse paid* 
f^ettingoiily fnmi four]>€nce tofivci>ence. But 
tlio ■work required to l>e done is unskilled. 
Anylaxly xvlio Inis sutlicient brute strength 
can do it, and there is always such a la*rf»e 
sujudy of juen of this kind that nunibem 
could be obtainetl every day for even less. 

A M-ell-known author, wntiug some years 
ago, thiiM clescnbes the crowd assembled at 
the variou.H gates, and the scene is the same 
now, only the number is greater, there bein**- 
more l>eo|> 1 eout of employment : '' 

“ At liiUf-past seven in the inoming there 
n>av be i^ecn swarms of men, of ail grades, 
h>oks, «.Tici kinds, decayed and bankrupt 
butchers, _ publicans, grocers, old soldiers, 


refugees, Lroken-down gentlemen, discharged 
lawyers clerks, suspended (jovernment ser- 
vants, a-liiiKinen, pensioners, thieves, in fact 
e\;ery one who, wanting a loaf of bread, is 

l-nrlr fnr- ' 


Jn those days they all got einploym^^^ 
received tenjMince au liour, Vmt now t- 1 i« 3 re are 
as many turned awavevery morniii^g* lliere 

arc admitted, while tlie pavluis deci'« 3 /i--<< 3 *l one 
half. _ ^ ‘ 

In addition to those whom we men¬ 

tioned there exists a large coiitiiit^-c^^i f ""ko 
scarcely deserve the name'of “ worl^oi*?^, '* but 
\vould W l^etter designated under tht 3 ti I lo of 
river-side loafers. They wander aboii t , doing 
a bit of Work oi'casioiially, ])erlui.T>^*» but 
existing chietly on what they can jiicJc: ^i l>. 

Various ilotsam and jetsam is wa-*-;! f up 
on the banks or the fure.shore and le^ft ex¬ 
posed at low tide, and tliere are iiuiii 1 of 

inarine store dealers who will buv stn^' t liing 
of the kind, from a needle to an aiiclioi*- * tSoiiie 
of these gentry are said not to lie vei'v" j*«xrfi- 
cular whether or no the article in quefc^l ioii. lias 
actually j>ecn lost l>efoie they find it s they 
are descrilied as liaving such fish _ like 

lingere tiiat if auythiug portable 1 

about, and a sharp look-out is not ke f .. tliev 
will walk it otr almost under the i:ier% 

nose. 

Tlus a;rai" briii^ us to—last but n»> t least 
—the lhanies I^oliee. 

conuectoil ivitb the Metros.olitjin 
^ J olice, but are somewliat difierently 111 xx, xi 
t in consequence of the difierence iii tli*^ ♦luTies 
j tliey have to perform. Tlie constablci-* 

, from twenty-four to tliirly shillings 'W-eek 

' sergeants thirty-two shillingH, and iri j >.tic*.tor 8 
from three to four jK>unds, according to 1 <3 ii<rtU 
of service, etc. ® 

The sergeants, wlio steer the 'l>«)ats 

are generally called “setters,” ami "ija tlie 
wann weather have decitledly the of it 

but on a frosty tlay. with a norlh-ci-f^>^-^, >vind 
blowing, we sliould prefer to be orxo r-kt^ tiia 
rowers. * ^ 

Their duty consists in guarding con¬ 

tents of vessels. l>arges, ami wliai-v-Inok' 
ing out for the long-«liore loafers, Avlu^n 

called U|H)ii, to assist the Cust<.>»-fcJ* ' 
otticiala. Tliey have a station at 
. Bridge, and anotlier on board au. i.mIL- 

below London Bridge. ^ 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


(eighth series.} 


JusiOB DIVISION (aW ages up 18). 

I*riZ£ —21s. 

IIAROII. B, Vkyekhmm cage 15), 10, Hascuberssteise, 
Stuttgart, IVurtemb^rg. 

Extra I*rize —10s. fld. 

n.tROLD K SPEED (use 11), 20, Loughljorougli Park, 
itrixtuii, s a'. 

OEBTIEICATES OF MERIT. 

Antmunv Mowbkav. 5S, Baker Avenue, Jloukwear- 

moutli, .Suiidei'lAiid. n .. . 

K J. Hyues, 18, Ilaine Alice Street, Bedford. 


Drawing Competition. 

iCoutinued from last wtek.) 

''■“andra Koad, Black. 

H. S. Moreis, Tlie Woodliinds. Batha-ick Hill, Bath. 

Terrace, South Shore, Black- 
L. G. Lim.-iell. 22 , Upper Kiug Street, teicesler 
'''sidre Bonnyliridge, Stirling- 

«'™tchurch Road, Streathani 
SiMl.’j- Beckeit, 103, Dulston Bane, Hackney, E, 

T. C. ItUTTCBER. M, Hall Diiklnneld, Chealiire. 

R. Rt'UEltrs, 30, Shernien Road, Reading 

“yoaS;&,\|: VUlaa. HiuUughan, 


A. J. RooBRS, 49, Raglan Street, Hulmo '>.*■ 

CHAULB.S ORRE, Sandhurst Villa. 
fiiAJiK Little, 1(W, Liverton Street a 
C hester. * Man- 

K. -L Marras, 2, Westbury Villas, 
i^uUmm, s.w. R.ja.1. 

A. J. HuLXK, 9. Burton Street, Shrewaij-j. 

I. H. Sales, 117, Northumberland 

Harry Morris, Old Parr s Head, Hicrii ^ ^ ottii glinni. 

E- S. l>OBiw, 1. Auley Road, West Keiisi* 

Robert L. Wood, Finstown, Orkut^y^ Park 

® f^T. John Benn, 41, Albert street *1- 
Hlackpool, Laiius. * ^x>uth Shor*», 

W. J. SiiiTH, Portland House, Belgrave >. 

* Xeiccbte© 
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CALBT>ONIA.--yott thonld read T>r. J. A it. 
&Iiirr«y't "OM AcntUth Laiitruaire,* «i><l 
then you wlU underttand w hy yo« air aa 
Eni;llth»i>«ii. however much yuu m •/ recrat 
it. An Act of Parliament cannot alter 
facta. You have been epeakint; Klmeliah all 
your life, and no lodeties in the world caa 
chause the tonfrue of your forefathrra. ll 
may be newt to you to hear that Kim; 
Alfred tpoke neltner mi>re nor leaa 
Lowland Scotch, but tiuit ii your loaa—aol 
oura. The Uifrhland Caterana, whuaa if* 
norance you used to deapUr. knew yoor 
history better than you do youmolf; air>i 
when tliey called you a Saaaenach wee* 
correct in every particular. 

L. L U.—It ta purely an honorary arraafo^ 
ment. and conveya no privilt-^e* at 
The Reform Hllla have cooipletcty chancv^l 
all such old faahiocu. We aympaUii^e with 
your longing to grow "a little, little taller.** 
but we cannot give you a preacription iif 
elongation. Take more outdoor rxen'sae ; 
don't be afraid of the weather, and—grow. 

F. M. H.—Then the sooner you I>»ok again 
the Iwtter. The artirlra on Slitig« and 
Catapulta were In the OctolMV part for 
1883. 

Wood B. MiDftmpXA5.~ Read ** iTow e» 
.Send a Boy to .Sea.** particalars u< which 
we have recently given. 

As Old BkADBa or trb B. o P.—AU wOte 
must go to Si>meraet Ilooae. Tour a(o<y 
ii incredible. The money could not b* 
touched nntil the will was proved, sod the 
will could not have been ^>ved wiihoaa 
becoming the property of the .state. 

Osit TK Distkbm —A abort time 
thinking that ray moualarhe did nut grow 
eatlafactorlly, I aluved ll o|T. faiK'yiiig tS 
would in coneequesre be stronger. I now 
find that the right tide grows faster than 
the other.’* This is a new version of tbr 
"Hair and the Tortoise.** l‘alien<-e. f* 
Iiislreaied One ! The race is n>d always to 
the swift. 

D. P. L.—There is a handlMMk to New 
Mexico, published at Meuteivy. simI ub* 
tainabte perhaps thrwugh the agents f->r 
the South Parlftc Railrosii The country 
it a very promising one, and the opeuing^ 
many. No subject of the United State* or 
of firrat Britain can. hciwavcr. h<dd Lacd 
within thirty miles of the border, and that 
might interfere with yt»ur plana. Ttae 
consul for 31exiro might ssaisi you. 

F. R. M.—1 Tliere have hem exploaioru ia 
flourmills from the fine dust of the th^ur 
Yuu may find particulars in the Govern¬ 
ment reports on Mining Accidents. 1 Tbr 
British Museum Lihrary' is the larpeai ua 
the world. 

Vi. I!ill.~KH Tarvon seems alwsn to bavo 
held that a grizxly bear oould climb a tree 
You will find the statement iu hia Itle 
John 8. C. Abbott, Ubapier v. 

Rrsfiliio RlTKA -Of the pitrea yru name 
New Zealand offers the l*est ch^ce*. lius 
do not expect tbst you will hare D>>ibiac 
to do, or get a li\ing witlioul hanl wt»rb. 


Bizrr Claddt.—Y our l>est plan would l>e to consult 
l*rofeeaor Newcomb's " iTsi-tical Aatronomy,'* pub- 
hshe<l by MBA-niillaii an«l Co.: ort'hamlwrs's '* Astro¬ 
nomy," publishoti by the Chirvndou Press. TTie sub¬ 
ject is too technical for us here. 

liK!< ZiFRVooiL.—Tliere is no conundrum on the page 
you mention. Tliere is an inscription, "Persevere 
ve perfect men,**so)ve«l with meal ‘‘eaM*,’’ as it says, 
hot there is nothing else. You should consult the 
advertisements on the wrapper, but all hiuincas 
must t*c at your own risk, ami we do not think y >ur 
•Id stantps would be of much use to you for such a 
uurpt.se. An advertisement in the "Exchange and 
Mari'* might help you. 

EAnt.r509K.—1. ittars can be seen In the daytime from 
the Iwttom of a well or the sliaft of a coal mine for 
Uie same reason they can be seen through a chini- 
ney-ltie or a telesc«ipe-tube. 2. It Is always l>est to 
clean off old paint uiilesa it it of such colour and in 
inch coodlUoD ai to serve as a ground for the new 
coat. 

10lionA*(T. — Instead of white of egg you should use 
powdere<I gum mastic or yellow resin. Lay the leaf 
•f go!d on the powder, and well heat the stamp be¬ 
fore yon apply It. Try the heat of your iron on the 
raw side of a piece of washleather twfure you uae it. 
When you rub off the auperfluooa gilt use a greasy 

StrrroLK Hinn.—You can get indlarobhcr baRoons 
wholesale of Mesars. Lazarus and Roaenfeld, or any 
of the wholesale toy dealers in Bevia Marks, g.a 

F TnACKCRAT.—The statement is not true. If yon 
ind out how to make a patented article there is no 
law to prevent you waking it for ynnrielf. but y<m 
aost not sell it or make a tnule out *1 it under any 
pretence, however oslourmble. 


A CoiiiCToiL —1. Y'ou can have the B. O P bonnd !>y 
almost any bxikblnder for two ahiUingi*. If you 
have the proper cloth case the binding will cost you 
half-a crown or three shillings. We do not under 
any circumstances umlertake binding. Y'ou must 
employ some locrU tradesman. ± If you cannot dis- 

K iS 4' of your collection for cash, why not exchange 
through some of the exchange pa(>«rs fur some¬ 
thing you can afterwanU sell ? 

Cui?(.s.~C1ean the copper with a little dilute sulphuric 
acid, but do not rub it in too freely. 

ll. WATkkA.—The best thing for round shonlders is a 
course of Indian club exerciae, such as that giveu in 
our fourth volume. 

AxnKRT CoTsa.—The best book on Ancient British 
Coins is that of Mr. J»ho Evans, frv<queutly men¬ 
tioned In these columns. 

ILPXRIM.—We cannot All a column with the details of 
a sailor boy's outdt. Y’ou will And a list In "lluw lo 
Head a boy to .Sea.* by Captain Kox. price one ahil- 
Hog, obtainable from any tjoukseller through the 
publlihers, Messrs. Wame and Co.. Bedford Street, 
Strand, w.c. 

F. J. (a Philatelist >- Y’ou can only obtain the coloured 
plates by purchasing the parts. We do not sdl 
them in quantities at chMp rate*. 

J. C. W.—Y’ou have evidently mlsnoderstood the posi¬ 
tion. As soon ss the side that is haUiog has ob- 
iainetl enough runs to win the match the stump# are 
drawn, there l>eing no need for farther runs. There 
is no object in playing out all the eleven or getting a 
huge total of runs when the match is already 
decided. On the other Iiand, it is open to a team to 
retire fn)m a match at any time, and such retire- 
meut is counted as a defeat. 


Gf5Pt)M'r'r.R.- Thesulphnrand charc*s1 areptslverise*! 
and roixetl by being ndled al>ont for four hour* in a 
cast-iron dnim with a lot of round brass balls Tbe- 
saltpetre It then added, and tbe new mixinrr m 
rolled about for four hours in a leather drum snth 
bronze balls The powder Is then damped anJ 
pressed into cakes, which, when dry, are lir>>k.ro 
Into lumi>s bv small mallets and fed into tbe grmna- 
iatur, through wbiih a stream of water is kept Tua- 
nlng. Finally the grains are paase«l thn.»ii^ atoTem 
and sorted, then glazed, and thea dried. 

BaroLD.— Y*nur coin Is worth shout twopence . 
popular notion as to the value of Hritlah rotoa m 
generally exaggerated. You can pnt the matter o> 
test by offering the farthing for s«i# to a dealer. 

B. O. W.—The floes travel from continent to roati- 
rent, but how they do so is not yet known. A ah es 
time back an Ice-do# was fonnd in l>avia's MraiA* 
which had drifted from tbe month of tbe Leus, a--l 
had upon it the corpse of one of the seamea ite 
Jeannette, who, as you will remeiutwr. went ahead 
of Be lA>tig. This Hoe may have erxesed the Pide - r 
drifted along the roast. In the former casv it 
have IravelUd 9,M*> miles in tite latter O.taAi ouies. 
Rather a lung cruise for an Ice-floe I 

ARTIQCARfAR.^l. The road about the rhiltems la the 
Icknietd Way "Hackney* is a corruption id i< a 
lUeld lo your district. Kimble, bjr the way. Is a c»<e- 
roption of Cunobelin by way of kymbeline 2 TY.e 
cruaa on the triangle no the hUI near 1‘nnrr* i:i» 
Imrough Is said to be a memorial of the last batc- 
between the Britons and Hengist and llorsa, »h *1 
waa fought on the plain about Nanndrrton It i« 
called the " Whltrleif** cross- W'hiteleaf Iwing per 
baps W'hite Cliff. The eame cross alsi> doe« ituty aa 
a memorial of a "Haxon victory over the Daoes.^ 
So you pay no money, but you take your chotoa. 
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were uimble to reach the friciitlly hands 
held out to them, and were carried out 
liy tlie waves. One of the number was, 
in another minute, dimly seen to be 
struggling forward on the curling sum¬ 
mit of a foaming sea. Ifarry, who had 
ever been a bold swimmer, casting a rope 
about himself, nowdashed in towards tiie 
almost exhausted man. Bravely he 
swam forward. He clasped him in his 
anus, and then, shouting to his com- 
jranions, w.as hauled up the beach in 
s.afety, A few more seas came rushing 
in, and scarce .a plank or timber of the 
lugger hung together. The greater num¬ 
ber of tlie persons on Itoard had been 
s.aved. They seemed, however, to be no 
strangers to most of the people on the 
beach. For .some minutes Harry had 
been so busily engaged in rescuing 
others that he had not liad time to speak 
to the person he had drawn out of the 
water. (Ireat was his surpri.se, on 
returning to the drier part of the lieach, 
when the light of a lantern fell on a 
man’s countenonco ho recognised — the 
features of Ids old acquaintance, Cap¬ 
tain Falwiisser. Several other persons 
were .seated near him : one was a female, 
and the other an old man. 

“What, my friend Harry Tryon!” 
exclaimed the captain, grasping him. 
“My life, I know, is not the lirst you 
have saved. Harry, 1 h.ave news for 
you.” he sivid, ns if recollecting himself. 
“ You shall have it by-and-l>y. But 
these poor people require to he hou-sed. 
They are .shivering with the cold, and 1 
must confess that I should like to tind 
myself before a warm tire.” 

“ Our cottage is at the service of as 
many as can get into it,” said Mr. Kyllin, 
coming up to the captain. “ Our friends 
here will, f have no doubt, take care of 
the rest.” 

The lugger had come across empty, 
greatly to the disappointment of most of 
tla> bystanders. 

“As tine a craft as ever floated has 
come to her end this night,” observed one 
of them. “Well, lads, thei'e is nothing 
more to be done, so we will back to our 
homes and get some of these poor fellows 
put into warm borl.s.” 

The captiiin and two old French people, 
with two or three more iiersons, accom¬ 
panied Mr. Kyttin and Harry to the cot¬ 
tage. As they rc.ached the top of tlie 
clitl's, they saw, far and near, the beacon 
lires bursting forth, and heard the sound 
of guns Bring in the distaace. 

“ Why tlie peo)>le must suppose that 
the French are coming,” oh.soived Jfr. 
Kyllin. “Depend upon it that is the 
idea. We shall have the whole army of 
volunteers down upon us before long, 
and when they And th.at you, captain, 
and your two old friends are the only 
invmlers, they in.ay be apt to f(,“el riither 
irate ; our .safest plan will he to get 
hoiis<'d comfortably before, they come. 
It will do the young soldiers no liarm to 
give them .some useful exercise. 1 only 
hope, should the enemy ever come, that 
the guardians of our native land may he 
as wide awake as they appear to be to¬ 
night.” 

The cottage was shortly reached. 
Sirsan, Harry's old nur.se, now grown 
into a comely matron, acttxl as house- 
kec[)er; a blazingi fire in the kitchen 
soon restoiwd warmth to their limbs, 
while .all the garments which the house 
■ "iild furnish were brought forth to 
oly them with dry clotlies. A steam¬ 


ing hot supper w,as after this placed on 
the table, round which Mr. Kytfins 
guests thankfully as,spnd)lcd. 

“Well, Harry, you wish to know the 
news 1 have brought, I doubt not.” Siiid 
th(‘ captain, when at length he was .sulii- 
ciently recovered to find the use of his 
tongue. “ Hiul you not come down to¬ 
night to assist in saving me and thc.se 
two country people of mine, in all human 
probability your friend Captain Everard 
would not have recoveroJ possession of 
.Stauniore. I am thankful to say, after 
much risk and anxiety, I succeeded in 
getting a copy of the marriage certificate 
which was of such importance, and to 
make security doubly sure, I brought 
over these two old people who were wit¬ 
nesses to his father's marriage.” 

“ How can he ever rf^ny you suffi¬ 
ciently 1 ” said Harry ; “ I must set out 
immediately to let liim know the result 
of your mission.” 

“ No, no, my dear boy, you have gone 
through sufficient fatigue to-night,” said 
Mr. Kyffin. “You must do no such 
tiling. Tlie captain will not be the 
worse for spending another night with 
out knowing that lio can regain iii.s 
property, and to-morrow morning we will 
o 111 due form, when perliajis, as the gale 
ist night mii.st have blown away all 
your fever, you may lie .admitted into tlie 
presence of Mistress Mabel ” 

Harry’s countenance lighted up witli 
pleasure at tliis suggestion of his 
guardian. “ Do you think slie will see 
mel” he excl,aimed. “She will not 
deem me unworthy to appear in her 
presence ? ” 

. “ 1 don't know what the young lady 
will think of your past doings, .Master 
HaiTy,” observed t.'aptain Falwasser, 
“but I rather think that,as you will take 
her a pretty fair certificate of your good 
conduct, you may have reason to hope 
that she will receive you condescend¬ 
ingly. I tell you that, in my opinion, 
had it not lieeii for you, St'anmore wouhl 
have remained in the posses.sion of the 
Sleech family as long as any of that 
sweet-sounding name exists. But see, 
my old friends, who do not understand 
the words that have lieen said, are 
noilding. Your kind housekeeiier will, 
I dare say, sw them put to roost.” 

Before day had dawned, the sound of 
drums .and fifes was heard, and looking 
out of tlie windows, Harry saw approach¬ 
ing from various directions, and forming 
on the dowii.s, numerous companies of 
volunteers. Several officers on horse- 
liack rode along the clilf at a rapid rate, 
stopping every now and then, sweeping 
with their spy glasses the distant hori¬ 
zon. Not n sail, however, was to be .seen. 
They consulted together, and were 
evidently disconcerted at finding no 
enemy to resist. He was about to go out 
and meet them, but remembering his 
puardian's remarks on the previous even¬ 
ing, he thought that they might possibly 
cause some annoyance to the French caji- 
tain. 

“They may as well find out all about 
the lugger by tlieiiiselvc.s,'’ was the 
thought that jiaased through his mind. 

After a time several of tlie coastguards 
appeared, when the milit.ary having fired 
tiieir muskets towards the south in de¬ 
fiance of their expected iiiiaders, once 
more wheeled about, and marched away 
to their respective homes. 

“ I like to .see that sort of thing,” 
observed Mr. Kytlin. “Englishmen will 


ever he found ready to defend tlicir 
native shores.” 

Mr. Kyffin had sent in for a carriage at 
an early hour to Lyndertoii, and soon 
after breakfast he, with Harry and their 
tlireo l isitors, set forth for th.at town. 
Tliey stopped before the bow-windowed 
house where Captain'Everard was resid¬ 
ing with his aunt and daughter. Miulani 
Everard was on the steps preparing to go 
out, and just behind her stood Ma1>el, as 
H.arry oescended from the caiTiage. 
Why did Mabel start b-ack and retreat .a 
little within the jiassage ? Yladam Eve¬ 
rard kindly took Harry’s hand, and shook 
that of Mr. Kyffin. Slie cast an inquiring 
glance at the captain, whom at firet she 
did not recogni.se. 

“ Jlay we come ini” asked Harry, 
looking up e.agcrly towards MalioL 
For an instant he hesitated, then sprapg 
up the steps past the old lady. Madam 
Ev-orard detained Mr. Kyffin and the 
captain for some minutes by making 
inquirii^s and receiving answers. 

“ Come in, come in,” at length she 
answered. “ Little did I expect to 
receive such joyful intelligence. Accept 
my gratitude. Captain Itmhard, on my 
own account, and doubly thankful I am 
that by your means my dear iw-phewaiid 
bis daughter will recover tlieir rights.’ 

A minute afterwards Mary was s<-en 
tripiniig down the street to the news¬ 
room to sumnioii the cai>taiii. He Inwl 
gone there to read tlie account ju.-t 
received of Lord Duncan’s great victory 
at Camjicrdown. 

“ Oh, sir ! ” exclaimed ^^.ary, as she saw- 
the captain, “ it is hapiiy news, sir, happy 
news, better news than that nliout the 
battle. 'J'lie French captain has come 
back and brought twoold country jieople 
with him, and Madam Everard .says we 
shall all get back to Stanmore.” 

Afr. Wall.ace w.os in the room at the 
time, and the captain, scarcely civditing 
the news, begged the lawyer to accom¬ 
pany him home. 

“ The evidence is complete,” obscn e«I 
Mr. Wallace, after he had lookeil over 
the document brought by Captain 
Bochard, and by the helji of that 
old gentleman had e.xamined the French 
Jieople. “ Wo can go w ith jicrfi'ct conti- 
deiice of victory into a court of law. 
should Mr. Sleecli venture to oppo.se the 
claims of Captain Everord.” 

“I trust that everything may l>o done 
in a peaceable way,” observed Madam 
Everard. “I cannot pretend to have 
any regard for that unhappy man, Mr. 
Sleech, though his children are, it must 
be owned, my nephews and nieces. 1 
trust, however, that lie will yield without 
oppnsititni.” 

.Mr. Wallace jiromiseil to manage 
mattcis in as gentle a way as piis.-ible, 
atirl that no time might la' lost, he wt 
ont forthwith for Stiuimore. I’aui 
(iauntlett. svho very soon heard what 
Was taking place, begginl to accoiiijwiiiy 
him. 

“No, no, "said the lawyer. “You, my 
friend, are a man of war. Wc w ill call 
you in if it i.s necessary to pnx'isHl l>y 
ejectmeiiL but at present 1 hope the 
eneniv w'ill capitulate without an 
as.sault.” 

The answer satisfied Paul. 

At that moment Dr. .lc.s.sop lookisl in 
to jiay a iirofessioiial visit to .MaUd. 

“1 think she scarcely requires your 
services, doctor,” ohscrvctl Yladam Ei 
rard ; “but if you, ns a friend of the 
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family, will accompany Mr. Wallace, 
perliaps you may be able to aid liim 
ill his delicate and somewhat painful 
mission/^ 

“ Com l)rotlier pliysic, come along 
then,” Mr. Wallace, as they stej;)ped 

into the carriage whicli had brought the 
party fi*om Sea View C’ottage. “The 
sooner tliis matter is settled tlie better.” 

Mr. SXoecli was seated in his study in a 
liowery dressing-gown, tlie hairdresser 
from Lyndertoii having just curled and 
powdere-'cl liis peruke, when a footman in 
the 8taximore livery, whicli he had lately 
assumed, announced the lawyei* and doc¬ 
tor. 

“Whftt can they want with me?” he 
exclaimed. “ Keally, a man of rank and 
position can scarcely call his time Ids 
Let them in, however.” 

At that moment the Misses Sleech and 
one of their brothers came in from tlie 
grounds. 

“Papa,” exclaimed the young Mr. 
Bleech, “those fellows have not cut down 
another tree. They say they don’t mind 
putting the fences in order and digging 
out the ditches, but that not one of them 
will lay an axe to a root.” 

“ Impertinent fellows !” exclaimed Mr. 
Sleech. “ I will see how they dare dis¬ 
obey me.” 

At that moment the visitors entered 
tlie room. 

“Your servant, gentlemen,” said the 
master of Stanmore, perforndng one of 
his uewly-learned bow.s. “ To what cau.so 
am I indebted for the honour of this 
visit ? Doctor, you are always welcome, 
whether vou come as a visitor or profes¬ 
sionally,’^he arlded, holding out Ids hand, 
nt the same time turning a dark frown 
towards his brother lawyer, who took his 
seat in .silence. 

“ As you ask me, Mr. Sleech,” said Dr. 
Jes.sop, “I come now as a friend—as a 
friend of your family and tliat of the 
Everards. I Mush tliat you could have 
heard the expressions uttered l)ut lately 
hy your excellent sister-in-law, Madam 
Kverai'd. You must be aware that it 
was very painful to lier to leave Stan- 
anore. The law allowed you to take pos¬ 


session, it being supjiosed that no mar- 
I riage liad taken place between Caphiin 
Everard’s father and mother, notwith- 
i standing the asseidion of the former tliat 
' lie had married in Prance. Of course 
I Captain Everard lias taken every means 
j to prove his legitimacy, and 1 must ask 
I you now to he prei)ared to rece.ive the 
I information, that not only is lie in pos- 
I session of the certificate of the marriage, 

I properly atte.sted by tlie French authori¬ 
ties, but that actually two Freiicli iier- 
sons of respectability who were prevsent 
are at this moment in England, indeed 
' at Lynderton.” 

I Mr. Sleech gas])ed for lireath as the 
doctor proceedfid, turning his rolling ] 
eyeballs first at him and then at the , 
lawyer. | 

“ Is it true wliat lie says ? Is it true, ' 
allace ? Tell me,” he exclaimed. j 

“ Perfectly true, Mr. 81eech,” answered j 
the lawyer. “ You have no more right i 
to be in this liouse than I liave ; at the I 
same time tlie owners desire that you 
should be treated with every kiiiducss 
and consideration ” 

^Ir, ,Sleech rose from liis seat, and 
apjieared as if lie was about to rush on 
' his brother lawyei*. 

“ It is false ! It is a vile conspiracy 1 
! They are impostors ! ” he exclaimed. “ 1 
will not yield ; I will die lir.st! ” 

“ My good sir,” exclaimed the doctor, 
placing himself between ^Ir. Sleech, 
whose doubled fist was raised to strike 
‘ Mr. Wallace, “let me entreat you to be 
j calm. This violence will do you no good, 

^ and is discreditable to you.” 

I The unfortunate man stopped and 
gasped, and had not the doctor held him 
I up he would have sunk to tlie ground. 

He was placed in a chair. Restoratives 
j were administered, and at length he 
' recovered. 

“ I yield,” at last he said ; “ I jdayed 
for a higli stake and I have lost. They 
will have pity on me. That wretched 
boy of mine; his fate has well-nigh 
broken my heart.” 

Ill a few days Mr. Sleech and his family 
returned to the old red brick building 
witli the high roof in tlie High Street of 


Lynderton, wliieh he had inhabited since 
he entered business. 

The bells rang merrily out wlicn Cap-, 
tain Everard and his daughter, accom¬ 
panied by Madam Everard ahd several 
friends, drove up the avenue once more 
to Stanmore. Harry Tryoii, however, 
never became its master. The charms of 
Miss Coppiiiger had for some time before 
captured the heart of the. gallant captain, 
and in a short time after this she became 
liis bride, and, ultimately, the mother of 
a considerable number of fine sons and 
girls, of whom, notwith-standing, Mabel 
was not ill the slightest degree jealous, 
as she by that time could boast of an 
equal number of her own. The fortune 
her godfather had given her, and very 
haud.some settlement made by Mr. Kytfin, 
piiabh'd her to accept Harry Tryoii’s 
hand. At the same time tlie Baron de 
liuvigny consoled himself for liis piust 
di.sappointments by marrying Sybella 
(’oppiuger, and both he and Harry joined 
Mr. Coppingers firm, and by the time a 
permanent peace was once more restored 
to Europe, uad become aiiiong the first 
merchants of London. With regard to 
Captain Falwasser, or Roehard, as he 
also called himself, he was a true patriot, 
though a royalist, and had for some 
political cause been comjielled to leave 
France before,outbreak of tile Bevo- 
lution. He hiwl been introduci'd to Mr, 
Pitt, and had been employed Ity him in 

f aiuiiig information of proceedings in 
'ranee. For this jnirpose he hml <nigaged 
the famous smuggling lugger, from which 
he could land without obsm’vatinn <ui 
either coast. Disguised in a variety of 
ways he had been able to tra^■el•se France. 
Had he been captured he knew well that 
his life would have been sacrificed. I'oi* 
many years he persevered, and at length, 
escaping all dangers, settled down at 
Lynderton, where he was ever an hon¬ 
oured guest at Stanmore. Paul Gauntlett 
once more took up liis former otfice at 
the park, wliich he held to a green old 
age ; and Jacob Tuttle caine home with 
the ioss of an arm, and married his faith¬ 
ful 

(thk knd.) 


SCENES IN CEYLON; 

A SHOOTING TRIP DOWN THE MAHAWELLI-GANGA. 
By an Old We-stminsteb Boy, 


A s -- might ex])erience more discoiii. 

fort from Ills wounds than he antici- 
paLed, It was agreed tliat he should accom- 

])any McK- in following the edge of tlie 

t^ink whioh led to tlie right, while I slumld 
go to the left, taking with me tlie Iiest Sin- 
giiale.se. 1 jilso had mv coolie Andi carry¬ 
ing a heavy elephant rilie, wliich I had 
borrowed from a friend who was ill in Co¬ 
lombo. Wq proniised each otlier that we 
would hre at nothing hut elephants, unless ab- 
soluteJy forced to do mo, whieli would l)e verv 
improbable. I stooil and watched my twb 
irieiKis move otF aiiiong the bandioos ami plaii- 
taina tluit edged tlie banks until out of sight. 

i.ne Idea of seeing my first wild elephant 
alone wa,s not altogether pleasing; and it imist 
l>e owned that tlie reflection that perhaps, after 
^li’ would lie visible, was not un¬ 

alloyed with a cowardly tinge of satisfaction, 
me eager manner of the tracker quite re¬ 


assured me, and we pressed on through the 
bamboos, grass, and thorns at a quick pace. 

Ever}’ now and then, while looking across 
the silvery surface of the tank, a ripple 
would apiiear, followeil hy a low Idack line, 
showing that the water swarmed with alli¬ 
gators. At one place we ouine close upon 
tliree of these revoUing creatures lying like 
semi-decayed logs uixm the oozy .shore, who 
moved slowly and quietly into the water at 
our approach. A s[)ot of low-lyin'^ land 
jutted out into the water right ahead of us, 
j so tliat we made a short cut through tlie 
! “eheddi” (bush) to the left. The leeches 
I here were worse than anything we had seen 
before, and were indcscriliably annoying. 

Ah soon as we came within sight of the 
water again the native gave a sign for us to 
come close un to its edge and listen atten¬ 
tively. By placing my ear to the surface of 
the water as he Hhowed me I could distinctly 


' hear n bbiwing and splashing noise, which ho 
declared were elephants »lrinking and bathing 
about half a mile or moni ahead, lie again 
i .struck otr to the left into the “clieddi,’* 

I Audi and 1 lolbiwing liiin wiiU some ditti- 
I eultv. The thoniv cree]>crs in ihi- [dace were 
' enough to try the sweetest temper; they 
' might have known that we could not use 
i our kni\ cs on account of the noise ue shouhl 
; make if we >«egan hacking our way through. 

' They tlierefore deliberately twisted them- 
.selves about cverv part of our bndies. Many 
' of their Imi.ked claws were as strong lus iiqii 
tacks, blit twice as shaq). Mr. Larwm in 
Ills “ Movement of Plauis • ouite omitted lo 
mention tliat the.se clawed and liooK-cd jungle 
creei)ers will of their own accord s**ra|)e ime 
from the chin to the ear in tHe mo^t vuuous 
manner, even when one is standing stul . 

My yhirt I had given 

for the honour and glory of the thing, tliere 
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waji no use in my coat. Many of tlie most 
ciu'veil tlioius ke]>t l>its of it as samples, to- j 
‘ictlier yidi a little of tlie «'ariiient I wore 
insiilo it (which was human skin). Tlie j 
leeches lia<l }»een so ha<l all this time tliat mv | 
feet male an oozing' noise in niy Inwits witn ! 
each step from the blood colleetiii;' in them, j 

It woulil he lln;^rateful also to omit men- I 
tion of the mos(|uitos, which were as ntten- j 
tive as a Frenchman. These <rraeeful insects ' 
are especially foml of alij^htin" round one’s 
ears, which in a few minutes will twinge 
and ihrol) from their incessant liorings. 

All this time we were threa4ling oiir way 
through the labyrinth of twining vegetation, 
and after a twciity-miuntes’ creej)—whicli ha«l 
taken more out of us than a mile run—we 
came out into some long gr{is.H, through whicii 
the surface of the tank was once more 
visible. 

There, in a shallow, stood objects which I 
had often longed to see—a henl of elephants. 
They were fully two huntlre»l yards away, 
hut di<l md seem to imagine that any foe.s of 
theirs, except mosquitos, were witliin miles 
of them. We lay down and watclietl them 
for some time wliile extricating the tliorns 
from onr bodies. The lierd consisted of 
eleven, none <d whicli had any tasks. They 
were apparently enjoying themselves to tlie 
nlmost, and each one washe<l its mouth out 
about twenty limes every live minutes, it 
stHOiiod to me. Now and then one of their 
numl)er would disappear altogether under the 
water, wliicli must liave been four feet deep, 
and then wouI<i thrn.st up the toj) of its trunk 
ami Mow tlirfuigh it in a way that wouhl liave 
liecii a .success in a tire-engine. The tracker 
liad some np]nehensi()ns about the wind, and 
again advocated a change of ixisition. 

This time we made <>ur way through the 
long grass, which was an inexj>ressible relief 
after our exjieriencc of the tnorns. Wliile 
walking through this we started a jungle-pig, 
wlm retreated slowly with a good deal of 
sullen grunting. If it had been a sow with 


As it was, we all felt some relief when the 
gi'unting grew fainter, for many of these 
boars l>ecoine formidable brutes when en¬ 
raged. They can play more liavoc with a 

f >ack of (logs than any other creature tliat is 
lunted, their sliarp tushes intlictiiig the most 
frigiitful wounds. Their flesh is liighly oH’en- 
sive as food, and their hide of little value, 
but the tu.shcs can be mounted as liandl(i.s 
tor cups, and look very Iiaiidsonie. The 
tracker now advised our staying wliere we 
were, as he said most of the elephants liad 
entered the tank some few yards ahead, and 
would l>e certain to return by the same track. 
We could see the dark marks of their muddy 
! feet, forming a regular patii up the bank. 

I The elephants showed no signs of movin-^ 

I altliough it must have been jiast one o’clock, 

I for the moon was getting lower in the sky. 
j I was Iniginning to get aomewliat drowsy, 
when tlio sound of a shot acro.s.s the water 
! brought every sense u]>oii the t^ni vivc. This 
was followed in rapid succession by no less 
than five others. 

The natives juiin>ed uji, and Andi handed 
me the heavy ritle he lia(l been carrying. The 
tracker’s judgment had been excellent. (Mir 
small herd of elephants, alarmed by the 
sound of the tiring, were coming toward.s us 
as fast as they could shuflle along; the 
noise tliey inaile through the water increa-s- 
ing with each step that lirouglit them nearer. 

I liad lieen advised by McK-previously 

to select the largest elepiiant in a case like 
tins, and not to take my eye.s otV him, even 
if another seemed an ea.sicr shot at the last 
minute. There Mas not a doubt that the 
first >vas the finest of all, and I iuNvardly j 
resolved that he should l>e mine. 

For a moment it seemed l>etter to wait ' 
until he M’as nassing us, hut on second ^ 
thoughts I resolved to lire into hi.s forehead J 
I M’hile coming up the l>ank. Dropping ujkui ! 
my knee, and aiming at the hollow al.Kjvo the j 
trunk, I pulled trigger. The elephant stum¬ 
bled and came down upon its knees; hut, i 
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licr lillor v.e might liave found ourselves 
d il'jiug her tushes as ls*st tve could, for .she 
l‘l b:uc chiirgctl upon us to a c?rtaiuty. 


(piickly recoverin" itself, it pressed on. T I 
lired my second Txvrrel at the side of its | 
head just a* it M'as passing. Looking round 


to take my other rifle, I M'as knocked otF 
my legs, and M’hile lying on my back among 
the niaua gra8.s three of the other elep!iant>» 
crashed by me, the last one touching my 
boot os it jiassed. They ha«l anrea*! out at 
the sound of tlie shot, and liau nislied for¬ 
ward panic stricken, vvithout pavnng an}r 
attention to their leader. 

The elephant that had knocked me over 
had evidently not seen me, or it would have 
used its tnink to clear the M’.ay ; as it was, it 
had struck me with its fore-foot and shoulder 
in passing. I was nut hurt in the least, and 
jumped up at once. 

The crashing noise male by the retreating 
herd tlirough the hamlMios grew rapidly 
fainter. I culled to my two comiianions to see 
if they M ere hurt in any M ay, The tracker re- 
.sponded immediately, Init Andi had receiveil a 
hloM' from a pa*<sing trunk which had kn(K*keif 
him enchvays into the mud. lie Mas, how¬ 
ever, able to pick liimself up, and >*eeiiied’ 
more friglitened than liurt. Fortunately f«kr 
Idm he had been at such close qiiartc'^rs 
that his tumble had been caused more by 
a }>usli than a Uom', so tliat beyonil a feM 
bruises he M-as all right. Loitdiug tlie heavy 
rifie, I followed in the track of the elephant 
1 liad firel at. ^\’e fouml it quite dea<l 
near a clump of Mild areca-palms. The two- 
ounce bullet had done it.s M-ork, altliough it 
showed hut a small external Mound. Now 
tliat it MILS dead I felt sorry ; it had done 
me no harm, and a feeling M ould come that 
the noble lieast had forfeited it.s life merely 
to satisfy my vanity, by enabling me to siw 
that I liad sliot an elephant. 

'flic indefatigable spirit wbhdi makes one 
pui'suo and shoot doMii animals that can Iss 
of no use whatever, must lie the reiiuuns of 
an instinct of a thousand veal's ago. when 
our forefathers in tlreat Hritain ha«l to fc^l 
ihemselve.s and their liclongings from the 
results of tlie cliase. It is nonsense to con¬ 
tend that the true sport.'<man is humane and 
all that. Of course no one but a liemf 
M'ouhl take pleasure in causing iiiineces.-*ar>- 
suftering; but still the fact remains, that 
Mhen one’s (piarry is lying dead, one cannot 
help seeing that it ha.s often l>een a cruel 
proceeding. Deer esjiecially 1 have often 
felt Sony for, wiien their large eyes seemeii 
to look reproachfully uimjii one Mliile lying 
M'oiinded. Of course it is then humane to put 
them out of their misery; but I have never oL-- 
liked any liuntiiig ]>r<K'eeding more than that 
of having in cold IiIockI to tire into a samlmr, «»r 
spotted deer, lying j)crliai»s M'ith a broken- 
back. 

Many men have told me that they have 
felt exactly the same, and yet Me all had to 
oM'n that iive minutes after thi.s imirderou-* 
proceeding one might Ik) fouinl crawling 
along tlie ground uiKin one’s stoinaoli witii 
cocked rille, with Imted lireath, and with 
every sen.se blended together for the object of 
sliouting anotlier deer. Where fresh meat i-«. 
a consideration there is no wanton w.-i^fe. 
and the cruelty of man's shooting deer is far 
outdone bv tliat of tlie cheetah’s*, who will 
liegin sucicing tiieir blood long liefoi-e they 
are dead. Ami yet this is tlie brute's natural 
instinct. More tlian this, it will kill two or 
three, and Mill leave their carcxises to ri>t 
under the next day’s sun. 

It must, however, l>e owned that some 
animals are very Mell able to Imik after them¬ 
selves. N-’a adventure Miili the lioar tlie 

previou.s evening showed us m hat M ould have 
lia)>|K?ued had he l»een nu unaniied native 
passing along that M'ay. Kveii Andi and 
myself might Iiavo had to discanl a linilv 
had anv one of them been trf)ddcn on ever 
gently by llic passing fugitives. 

It M'as somewhat satisfactory* to find that 
(lieclcjdiant I had shot |sjsscssed short luslp-*^ 
Mhich Mould jiroveto lx? nearly two feet long, 
although they only shoMcd a foM' incite^ 
beyoncl its Hjie. \Vo busied ourselve>* by 

• Ceylon name for the leupartl. The cheetah i>rv»per 
fs au Indian ben^t, has non-retmctile cLtws like the- 
ilojT, and docs not exist iu tlie island 
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cuttin;^ out the toiijjue, whicli we caniiMl 
aIon<c with us wrapped up in wild plantain 
lea Ncs. , 


the ed'je of the tank. Two of these were 
tuskers, one of wUieli was el(»se, but l!ie 
other at the farther end of the herd. Their 


eulty. The toes of this bird are enormously 
h)n^% and will, when outstretched, cover a. 
surface as large as a soup plate. Its legs 
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As ^fcK-and N-hatl arranged to 

meet mo at the end of the tank, I wont uj)to 
the water and ^ave two or three i)rolonged 
**o(M>-eys,” which to iny surprise were au- 
s^^■ered at once by each of my friends sci»a- 
rately. They could not ho less than two 
miles oil', and yet we could recogni.se their 
voices distinctly acros.s the water. It was 
ii.seless for us to exjxict to see any more game 
until sunrise now, so we walked on as fast as 
we could, every now and then viciou.sly 
cutting our way through clumps of the very 
thorniest ched<li. The relief of ]»cing able 
to make a noLse wa.s intense after the soft- 
footed way we had been moving along before. 

AVilliin an hour we reached the en<l of the 
tank, an<l set to ^^ork to make a tire, for 1 
felt UH hungry as a regiment of Iiunters. The 
.sound of laughing and talking soon told us 
that tlie otlier ]).arty were aj»proaching. Before 
they Jirri>od the tr)ngue wa.H comfortably 
burictl in a layer of wliite wood al lies, and 
baking: tt-"* nicely se; jM)ssil)le. The first thing 

2S'- and McK-sahl when they came 

near \vas, “ What adeliglitful .smell of food 
It did not take long fur them to settle them¬ 
selves round the fire, and for their coolies to 
light Huother one a few yards off. 

After .siipjier wa.« finishcil we made the 
rnolit'S bean up the lire, as the luoou had now 
dropped l^dow the line of the jungle ami it 
was very ilark. We were glad to be able to 
warm ourselves, the teinj»erature l>eing at 
about its lowest an hour before dawn. My 
two fnend.s had traversed mucli the same 
kind of ground a-s I ha<l on the opposite shle 
of the lake, and their clothes were in a 
similar state of raggediiess from encounters 
•with, thorns. They came ui>on a herd of 
elephants of over thirty, feeding quietly at 


Jiglit had U’cn very Itful lor shooting on ac¬ 
count of the tall jungle trees. N—had 
oj»ened fire ui>on tlie elcjihant, but with no 
a])parcnt success, the other four shots licing 

from McK-’.s two rillc.s. Kven carrying 

all this lead, the animal liad borne bravely 
on for some distance, when it ]dtc!ied for¬ 
ward on to it.s tusks, one of which had broken 
through its jaw from the enormous weight 

suiK;rimi*ose<I. McK-as.sureil us that, 

with two exceptions only, this wa.’< the finest 
elejdiant lie had seen, and estimated tlie 
weiglit of the tusks at eighty pounds. Tliey 
Hcaletl over seventy. With the first glimmer 
of dawn all the nocturnal insects .stopjied 
their various n(jises, and f>etook thenwelve.s 
seriously to iloing nothing or sleeping, 
(’icadas, stridulatiiig beetles, and frogs can 
keep up their choruse.s fhroiigh an entire 
night in a way that is wonderful. It is quite 
inconceivable how their noi?-<e-niakiiig ar¬ 
rangements can stand the wear an<l tear 
through twelve hours without even an in¬ 
terval of ten minutes, which the poorest 
human orchestra imlnlges in. 

Although huntei-s sleep the sleep of the 
dead, the place is not left silent. As the insect 
concert dies away, tliat of the birds com- 
nienoe.s. Discordant shrieks and whistle.s 
from the smaller parrakeet.s usuallv form tlie 
overtui-e, which is quickly taken up by the 
entire feathered kingdom’, inclmling seri»ent 
eagles. ]»elicans. fiamingoe.s, and jungle-fowl. 
The birds coimregated along the border of 
a tank are well wortli watching. My atten¬ 
tion was otten attra«*ted by some long-legge<l 
birds, wliicli .seemed to lx* absolutely walk¬ 
ing ujKin the surliKx* «if the water. By 
wading out some distance we managed to 
shoot some, and found the solution of tlic dilii- 


and l>eak are lengthy, and hotly lightly built. 
The surface of almost all stagnant water is 
covered by the broad leaves of various kinds 
of water lilies or lotus, and uixm these it 
actualhf rndka! It.s long toe-s enable it to- 
distnljuio its weight uixin many different 
leaves which do not give more than an inch 
or tw<». By this means these birds are able 
to walk alKiiit the tanks and river lagoons 
over the surface of the water, autl m ith their 
slender iKjak to devour aquatic in.sects or 
small fish. Tlie rixit.s and leaves of tlie water 
ilanl.s would effectually prevent swimmin*^ 
urds from feeding in thc.so jilaces, and. 
the water Is too «lee]) for waders. Here, then, 
is a bird specially ailapted for obtaining its 
foiul in tliis way and in no other. It is alto- 
ether tlie most wonderful bird I have seen, 
ts description is sure fo l>e contained in 
some ornithological work where its habite 
and form would be i>roj)erly given. The 
siiccies shot on this trip are now set up in 
tlie museum at (.’olombo. 

(THE END.) 
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THE HIVER AT OXFORD. 

13v AN OxFor.D Graduate. 

I*ART VI. 

T he Vuntin" races arc ;.roo<l fun too. Any j picnic parties, wliicli arc much in vo^io to- ! Iflley L^k was passed, and then one saw 
of our rcivders who are accustomed to wards llie end of term, hut particularly in in what direction the. party were l>ound, for 
usiiijr tho txde will reiuciiiber their fiixt , (’oninicui. Avcck, after the Proccs.sion of lloats tlrey turnetl oil’the uiyiu stream alM>at half a 
4\tten»pts, and the manner in which the punt is (»ver. IVrhap.s, strictly spcakiim, we onylit mile hehov the lock, and macle their way no 
went round and nmml and from side to shle. 1 to s]>eak of tlio Procession of jloats fir.*t. a Uockwater. At thenoint where they tumeu 
dust in these ways "o most of the punts in' Iniaj»ine, then, that the liarj'cs and hank.> nro their canoes round, tire stream they entered 
tiic re;,'alta. Two men—drawn to<;ether by ] more crowded than ever they were, even ' was broad enough, hut soon it he;;an to nar- 

lot—are placed in each craft; j)erhaps neitlier I durinj; the “Eights,” and that tlie ladies’ 1 row. On they went, hbwpvet, uiilil a rxiint 

can punt, perhaps one knows a little nlx>nt ' costumes are prettier ounng to tKe warmer j wa.s reaclitxl wliore the milway enwsed the 

the art. If ho does, and is wide-awake, he weather, and this day foll*»win;t so closely ' rivor hy a ]>ritlge, the ginlers of whi<'h were 

inav have a cliance. hn- he can work liimHclf, tipon “ Show Sunday,when the Ihnad Walk ! not more than three feet from the water. It 

and make his comi»anion a passenger. If in Christ Church Meadows sees all the fair I was possible to pass uinler in one way only, 

neither umlerstands it, round goes the punt se.x—not to mention the less fair—in their I and that was by lying thmii in the canoe 
f»»r a time, to the amusement of bcljolueis, j Ijest. Imagine, also, all the Hags flying from ' with the legs outside, using the girders to 
and in the end probably come.s ashore, when ' the barges, l)anils upon the “ A arsity ’’ barge ! ptiil by. This bridge Kafely paKse^I, they 
tlie occupants sneak out as quietly as pos.sihle. an«l Ixtat-houHe. Imagine the river full of inade their way among pretty meadows 
Hut the “Cockles ” and the “Canoe Races ’ “ eights,” with large flags Hying from each, tlirough an unfreijnented portion of the 
are most amusing of all. “Cocklee” are , ami you will have some idea’of the scene at ctmntry. The stream was rnnning gently 
Isjats almost as laoad as long, and conse- its coinmeiicement. Further i»roeedure we ' against them, cattle Mere grazing i»ea«ifful]y 
quently very dirticiilt to.Hteer. Place a small M*ill describe. ' o;i the banks ; a yokel now and again >*ur- 

tub in the M’ater, and you >vill understand Tiie head boat of the river takes up a posi. veyed them from a nistic bri<lge. S<j linte 
tliis h<itter. Two men arc ap]>ortioiied to , tion in front of the “’\'arsity ” harge. All ]iajs.‘'cd on; but there came a change. The 

esu'h boat, dniMii in tins case as well by lot f \ the Imats follow one another jrnst the barges; . current l>ecame more raj)id, buildings could 

they are turne<l adrift without rudder or 1 salute the hetid boat in approved fa^hi^^n, be seen, a Mdiiiring noise Mas heanl; in fact, 
stretcher, Milh only a |>air of seull.s. Each | then pas.s on, row under one arch of Folly ; they were nearing a water-mill. Nothing 

man must take a scull. They IxHh sit on IJridge, and come back throngli anotlicr. Mas to l^e done hut disembark litdow the mill 

one seat. Imagine theeflect, therefore, M-bcn saluting the lM)ats near them as they go, and and launch again above, and tlii-> task wtjt 
a tall man and a short man get together, or a ' then make their Kevcrnl journeys home. l a<.*c(jmplished Mutlmut misha]>, altliongh one 
strong man and a Mcak man. The “ co<*klc ” The approved fashion of saluting the head of the j'arty had a reputation for cbitu.'<lne^.-, 
turns round like a tul», “ cralw ” are caught Iwat is after this kind. The salutii»g boat and liail justified his rejmlation by ti|>»-ftiing 
continually, and as often a.s not so much ! stops ; boM'and stroke keep their oars on the biniself often in proious exenr.-^ions. Tia* 
M'ater is .sld])pe4l that in order to get Met all ; M’ater; tho rest of the crow stand up, lift j country next was fjrettier. The banks iu 

over alikea^live is frequently taken hy the j tbeir oars als>ve tlicir hcail-s, .shout “Well places M'ere covered Mith slmibs. M-hile jwd- 

<*on|»le.s M’lio have no chance of reaching the i rowed,” and cheer, let their oars ou the tvatcr , !ar<ls M'ere to be seen everj'where. Uur fri» nd> 

Miniiing-post. To ui>sct a “cockle” is not j Avith a bang—all togetl»er, if possible—receive i then Ijcgan fo get hungry: and finding a 

easy; their breadth causes them to recover I a salutation of “Well roAved I ” in return, and , small country “ ]mb.” AA’hich face<l the rxtad 

themselves quickly, but Avater is often ! pass on. i jis Avell a.s t)>e stream, they a*Houme<i i<tr 

shipjMjd. The other salutation Avhicli pas.ses l^etAvcen ' refre.sliment. Rcfresiiment Avas obtainetl and 

The Canoe race is, lioMcvor, the race of the 1 Ixwts as they meet each other- bv the brid-^e, ' amusement Ijcside, in the slmjH* of a wander- 
day. A preliminary umlei'slamlingregai’ding consists of rattling the oars in the rqAvlock.s, , ing minstrel, avIio favoured the party with 
this race is that eA*ery man m ho g<4es in for it and the doav familiar “ Well roAved 1” Tliis ' sA; eet music, or as sAveet as he coubl obtain 
inii.st l>e ducked Iwfore he goes home. If he procession, jHjrliaps, lielps to keep alive kindly . from his concertina, Avliile they |iarto«>k 
tlncks liimself, or is upset, Avell and good ; if reelings l>et\vecn op]Kments, and it seems, I their repast. .After an iiiterA’al for digestion, 
not Boinelxsly Aviil volunteer to perform the therefore, a juty that year by year the interest sjient in chaff and impromptu athletic com- 
task for him. Well, at tlie beginning the taken in it is decrca.sing. The reason, pro- ixdition.s. off our friends set agam, and an- 
canoes are draAV’n up on one bank of the | Ijably, is, that tlicre is more excitement in other change came o’er tlieir siirrmimlings. A 
river, and the race is as folloAvs. They must j Avatching the racing. Many visitors come small country-village Avrwij>asse<l, and a crowd 
lie run down to the Avater, their proprietor for ; “ up ” to Oxfonl noAv for the “ Eights,” m Iio <rf lK»ys and girls |K)aring out of school soi»n 
the time l>eing getting on Ixiard <iuring the t nscil in past years to come “up” for Com- sjiied the strangers, and came to ImA’e a lo<»k. 
prwess, must lie |»a(bi]cd or dragged acroas ! mem. Still, IioweAer, there are plenty of Tliey appeared satisliod with their aj>|)«>Ar- 
to tho other bank, then drawn <mt, pulled ] visitors in Oxford at tho time of Avliich Ave ance, for they did not offer any ojqK^sition, or 
ronn<l a tree or stake, launched again, and j K]>eak, and picnic |>arties on the river attract sIiom* ill Avill ; on Hie contrary, running along 
])a<ldled i>ast the appointed Avinning-post i miml>ers. We need hardly, hoMOA’cr, stop to the bank they cheered ami baugheu. A; 
some distance tip stream. I descril>o tliese ; picnics at Oxford are much length a ditch 8topj>ed their a«h iuice, and a 

The opportuniiies for an ujiscf here might ! like picnics in other i^irts. And yet this is fence lieyonil the ditch, but one or two Imy# 
l>e consKlered sufficient, since to launcli a ' not altogether true. Oxford is Oxfonl, an<l Avere induced, by the ^iromise of a ficnny, to 
canoe an<l get into it, to got out and in ajraiii ! there is not another such place. The circum- make an attempt to jump the ditch. Geifing 
<lnring the_ excitement of a race AA’itliout J stances too are different. The i>arties are got acixiss they managed easily enough, but they 
taking an involuntary plunge, are not ea'^y i uy> by hacliclors, of course, f«>r all men are ha<l not thought of the fence Avhen tl»ev 
t^usks ; hut there are other op|>ortunities pro- I huf'helors at Oxford ; pfuliajis some young ! started, and therefore Avere a little surprb^d 
vi<le<l by the rules. Any comiietitor Avho is ‘ Imiics find sjiecial plea.sure on this account. ; to find that Avithont a run—and the fence 
up«et and cannot aaih himself, may njisot And tlien the men—thev have had no ladies’ . prevente<l a run—they could not get Iwvrk. 
othere Avho have a chance of Avinning; conse- ■ society-for seven or eight M eeks ; ]icrha]>s | One Avas inclined to lielieve that he had l>cen 
quently swimmers hang alsiut the landing- I they are more impressionable and more gal- ' induce^l to jump over just to si‘e hoAv foolish 
idace on the opposite hank, and u)»set, if they i lant than at other times. Hut there i.-;. in- ' he would look when ho oouhl not get liack, 
cjin, tlie moil avIiu haA'o l>ccn lucky enough to j deed, not much that Avill interest iis in these t and he Avas alxmt right too. He tumo<l dls- 
get round the tree and lanncJied. dust us I gaieties. Nnnelmm Park is A-ery l>eantiful, [ agreoahic, and ihreaiencil all sorts «if awful 

Mr.- thinks ho has a splendid chance— j and there are other pretty j^lace.**. Ihit we ' jmnishinent.s which his father Avoiibi inffict 

for there b nothing Imt paddling to do—uj) know all alsmt picnics—tlie fun o\’er the if he Avere not heli»etl back : tlie others onlv 
])ops a head in front, seizes Ids caime, and i meal, tho jokes in the Ixjat. the AAalk.s on laughed, and Avaite«l patiently. They were 
over he goes. His chance, liowever, even laml—and the Oxfoni air, Avhicli affects all, Avise in their gcneralifm, for of c«>u'rs« all 
tlien is not quite lost. If he is a gfxsl swim- must l>e breathed Ixdore it is truly knoAvn. were hcljied Iwck finally, and all got the 
mer, and no opponent Is smart enough to get We will talk, tlierefore, of something else—of promise*! penny. Slioilly after tbe.se I»ov> 
away in his canoe, be may l»e able to reach a day’s a<lvonture in canoes—nml then have Avere left, anotlier mill Avas mot wiilj, and 
the post first out of it. So long as man, done. again tho canoc< ha<l to l>e dragged oamt iUc 

canoe, and yiaddle pass the iw»st together. It was just at this season that a party of land and re-launcheil. At ihb iwdiit, i*v», 

how lliey jwiss matters not. Hoatinen are fourmeii from-College started one mom- tiie .srenory again improve*!. The bank'* 

busy for days after the regattas in picking up | ing, about ten o’clock, from Salter's raft. slo|M»d for some distance, ami Avere coverv*! 
the piece:—]ueces of cauoes and ixvats, oars ■ Tliey Avent down the river in tlieir canoes for Avitli shmlw and trees. Tlioii, ngjiin, flat 
ami pa«ldies. Altogether tlie regattas are ! some time steadily enough, os there Avas a mcadoM’ land Avas seen. At length, after 
fine fun, and unquesti(*nably u.seful in accus- I long journey l»eforo them. Perhajis tiie more .siuiio hours’ bard ]iaddling—two of the pivrtv 
toiiiing men to swim in their clothes, to sAviin j frisky did bump into one another, the more l»egan to complain of their Avrists —the main 
wlien thrown in suddenly, and to feel at home ailveuturous go np small .streams to see Avhal stream was reached again at a i»oint aliuut 
in tlie Asater. 1 Ava.s to l»e seen. The sol>er ones, liowever. six niiUwalMive M'here it hn»l been left. Then, 

M e must now talk a litlln concerning the 1 Avere pressing on, lea\ing tlie others to folloAv. indeed, work became easier, far the t^ues 



Tvere tnrned liomewartU, and •were helj»ed on 
])V tJic curre nt. ]{y-and-l)y Godstow Lock 
u'a.s reached* and our friends enier^e<i on the 
UpwrKivcr in tlie nihlst of the centre-boards 
aim ro>\in^-'lK>a,tw wliicli, as ^vc have said, 
may always Ik; seen there, iiiit they went 
,Htca(lily on niitil tliey came to Medley Lock. 
Jlere a <juest ion arose as to wlietlicr or not it 
was advisable to shoot the lasher. Tlie drop 
varies from a fe>v inches to alsmt two feet, 
and a cautioxis memVier of the party, hearing 
from sonic iiien on the bank wlio were anxious 
for the job of pulling the canoes over the 
land, that tlie passage was not safe, advo¬ 
cated diseml>arUation. He s<ion altered his 
mind, however, wdicn another nicinher was 
safely over, and followeil on. The sensation, 
by the way, of shooting a lasher, is very jolly. 
"NVlien a few yards from the sjnit wliere lire 
water goes over, the suction Icgins, ami the 
canoe is drawn on and on. The nearer one 
gets the faster the progress, until, at the 
moment, the l>oat has such iniiK*tus that she 
leaps, one might almost say, from the higher 
level to the lower, and is swept onward witli- 
<nit efiort of her occui*ier for some time. Of 
course, for a man who sits upright, there i.s 
no danger in shooting such a small laslier os 
this, and certainly tlie feeling, when the leap 
is made, i.s delicious. lJut we must return to 
our friends. Tliey have shot the laslior, aud 
iire, it is clear, now nearing home. Houses, 
in fact, arc im't with on hoth siilos, an<l hv- 
arnl-hy something in«re ohjccthmable than 
hou-scs—gasworks and factories. The river, 
as wo iiave said liefore, skirts the town, and 
skirts it at its lowest and <lirtiest side. , 

At last Folly Hrulge is reached, where there | 
is another smaller lasher than Iwfore, the , 
barge.s are seen, Salters raft touched, and 
they are, home. 

The men haveenjoyed their trip ; they will 
enjoy their dinner. A few days after they 
shako hands and go down to their resiicctive 
liotticR for tlie Long Vac., and we will now- 
follow their example. We have spent a good 
deal of time njK)ii the river, in tin* river, and 
l(K>king at the river at Oxford. Wo know it 
now ]^rha]»s l>etter than once we did. We 
have only to remcinlHT what we have learnt, 
to slnake hands, and say “ (iood-hye.” 

(tmk'exd.) 


HALF-HOUES WITH HARD 
WORKERS. 

VII. —Ac A V KXG KRS. 

T hkue is an old saying that “one half the 
world do nwt know- how- the other half 
live,” and, like-many other ancient saws, tiiis 
is remarkably true. 

Ho>v little IS generally known, for instance, 
alsmt tlie subjects of tlii.s sketch, ami their 
fellow'.lA>>ourers in the sewers ami witii the 
dust-carts. 

We see a numliorof men scraping the mud 
from the road, orsweejnng it along the gutter, 
and if w© think abi)Ut them at all the I 
majority of ns imagine that thej- are the ! 
mhahit-anta of Hie workhouse. I 

With regard to tlie dustmen, again, tliey I 
Iiave alway.s lieen more or Jes.s ohjecU of 
niysfery, ariil as a youngster we have often 
jmndercu where tliey came fmm and whither 
they returne^l when they had obtained tlieir 
loa<l of dwst and ashes. Then when we de¬ 
scend to the aewers mi»st of us are truly out 
ot our <‘Gptli, and find ourselves in a terra 
in iiKwe aen.ses than one. 

All tlie.se liard workci-s are pr«>vided and 
]^ald foi by tlie dillerent parochial authorities, 
each Local Hoard iiaving its little anuy of 
romimen, dustmen, watercart-men, sewer- 
men, and sewer-ilushers, together with the 
nccessarv foremen and inspectors. Tlie 
scaNengers jirojjer, generallv known as road¬ 
men, receive on© pound a week, and in the 
summer they w-ork from six in the morn¬ 
ing until half.|>a.Ht fn e in the evening. In the 
winter months their hours are from seven 
until iialf-^>a<t four. Tlie foremen, -m Iio are 


The 8oy’^ Owi] 

I responsible forthew'ork Iieing nrojicrly done, 
j have thirty-five sIiillingM a weelc. 

I Tliese are tlie men who witli .scrajier, 

■ shovel, and broom kejp the roads clean, and 
, sweep away all accumulations in tlie gutters, 
i ^ ^Vaterca^t-men receive tw'enty-tliree shil¬ 
lings a week, and tlieir hours are tlie same 
as the roadmen, with whom they are <ddige<l 
to work in concert to a certain extent. The 
dusti-art-men receive four])encc a load for 
' every load that they collect and deposit in 
the dust-yanl. lly working liani they can 
collect almut six loads a day, which brings 
their wages up to twelve shillings a, week. 
Hut they are allowed pcrcpiisitcs, and by 
this means they manage to obtain a pretty 
ilecent living. They arc only required to 
deliver dust and allies, everything else that 
they collect Udongs to thenn Tliey invari¬ 
ably carry two or tlirce sacks with them, and 
into these they put hones, pieces of metal, 
iMittles, rags, ancl in fact any and everything 
that has a marketable value. 

Finally, thougli they are not iK*rniitted to 
accept anything for taking away the dust, 
yet it is reckoned that on an average they 
get a |)€nny at every lioiise tliey serve, so 
that with one thing and another the grimy 
individual who goes along calling out, “ Dust 
ho ! ” is the l»est paid of the lot. 

There are some wonderful tales told of the 
valuahle articles that have been discovered 
among the refuse in dust hea|)s. Silver 
spoons and forks and articles of jewellcrj' 
not infretpiently find tlieir way into ilie dust¬ 
bin through tlie laziness of servants anil the 
carelessness of tlieir employers ; and, alas for 
the weakness of poor human nature! it Is 
but seldom that they are returned. 

Tlie <lu.stman lo<jks upon everything in the 
dust-hole as his jienpiisite, and lK*linves 
accordingly. Not long ago a dust-cart man 
in a soulh-westem suburb opened a little 
shop and went into business, and bis “mates” 
to a man declared that lie did it on the pro¬ 
ceeds ota lucky find. 

M'lien the dust Is delivered nt the yard it 
uinlergoes a tliorougli sorting, pieces of ani¬ 
mal or vegetable refuse l>eing thrown into one 
heap, broken glass, crockery, etc., into 
another, and finally the ashes are “screened” 
i or sifted. The line dust is sold as manure. 

! while the allies and ])ortions of coal arc used 
for furnaces, etc. 

A numlier of men and women, esjiccinlly 
tlie latter, are enii»Ioyed in the LomUni <lnst- 
yanls, an<l the medical statistics jirove that 
they enjoy excellent health, much alsive the 
aveVage. Nevertlieless, it must lie unpleasant 
work in spite of tbe chance they nave of 
coming across any little article of jewellery 
which may have escajied the sharji the 

dust-cartman. The fine du.st, which is alwaj'.s 
Hying alsiut, permeates tlieir clothing, and 
not only is their hair, etc., full, but their 
iKidy is gritty all over from the minute parti¬ 
cles. 

And now, last, hut not least, for the sewer- 
men and “flushers.” 

Tlie men receive twenty-three shillingH a 
week, the Board finding them in the liiglKMit.s 
they are compelleil to wear ; while the fore¬ 
men get thirty sliillings a week. Their hours 
are the same as the scavengers\ 

This is a most dangerous vwation, and the 
men are constantly meeting; with accidenta. 
Thus, not long ago a poor fellow ^vas crawl¬ 
ing up a two-foot sewer when a manufiwitory 
let a quantity of Isnling water escajie. He 
saw it coming, but it was impossilile for him 
to get out of the way in time, for, L'om tlie 
size of the sewer, he could not turn, hut was 
obliged to work down backwards. In less 
time than it has taken to write it Ids lantern 
was extinguished, and the poor man 
severely scalded that he was laid up for over 
two mouths. 

On another occasion the sewer-man was 
scraping away the accumulation preWous to 
“Hushing,” when some refuse from a neigh* 
liouring chemical works was suddenly allowed 
to enter tlie sewer. The poisonous exhala¬ 


tions were so powerful that the unforturale 
man hecame insensible, and was so dis¬ 
covered bv his ‘^mate.” This poor fellow 
never recovered from the accident, and will 
remain a helpless invalid to the end of hli 
(lays. 

When accidents of this description occur 
the Hoanl usually allow the .'‘ullerer half pay 
lor .‘^ix weeks, and then, if he show.s no sign 
of coming to work again, they discharge him. 

The man who was poi.soncil I'eceived fifteen 
pliUlingH a week h>r si.\ weeks, and then, 
after a great deal of trouble, and signing a 
jiapcM* stating that he was fully recompensed, 
lie was paid twenty jxninds a.s a discliarge in 
full. Hut Hoards arc like Corporations, and 
as a late celebrated writer observed, “ They 
have no souls, and therefore no consciences.’* 
(THE END.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

1 (EIGHTH SERIES.) 

j VI. -Literary Competition. 

I X amiouncinK this competition (tee pii^'O 7P) wo 
wrote, it may be remembered, as foilovve: ‘-We 
ol?er TiruKK I'ui/.ES <Jm Ouinoa each for Hie best 
Set of verses entitled ‘A Helping nuiul,’ de8iTlptivt» 
or oommendntory of our boys’ Home of Kest project. 
The style and metro are lelt entirely to the choice of 
ooinpetitors, Imt no contribution BtiouUl exceed in 
length say a column of the E. O. P. This can readily 
be ascertained liy counting the lines, (‘umpctitora 
will l)e divided into three classes, and one prize will 
go to each tl.iss—Senior Division, all ages from 18 to 
24: Middle Division, ail ages from 14 to 18; Junior, 
ull ages Up to 14. For rules and coiuUtions, see, ’ etc. 

' This we regret to say. has been the most disappoint- 
i ing of all the competitions in the current volume— 

1 indeed, the oyly really disappolutlug one.^ Not only 
; did verv few take part In it-n most 8urj)nBiug thing 
; when one reenlls the numbers who Joined in all our 
previous literary siihjecU—itut. worse still, the quahty 
the work, ;i8 a whole, was even lower than the quan¬ 
tity in nearly all the other comi»etiUon subjecls wo 
have gladly .awarded mnny c.\Lra prizes over and above 
tln»se nirered, but in this we are quite unable to give 
nuire than three prizes of HaU-a-Guiuea each, 

Our .\ward is .is fullows 

SENTOU Divisio.s {agei 18 fc» 24). 

Prize —lOs. 6f/. 

! Kkoinalp W. BcngaY. 11, Lowden Road, Heme Hill, 

s.k. 

CERTIFIC.tTKS OF MERIT. 

C. R. HAMBOkocgh, 155, N’oi-folk Read, Bykcr, N’ew- 
eastle-oii-Tync. 

W. 0. J.txKS, 7, Market .street, Weymouth. 

W. o. aK'pKR, 3, East Moutgoniery Place, l^ith Walk, 

I kdinhurglt- 

I J. HawfokU, Shorelca, Oldham. 

’ H. G. t’oBD, 21), Broomtleld Road, Chelmsford. 

A. \V. Homer, Colethrop, Clen Feru Gaixlens, Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

W. n. BitKEZE.ncar “N'n«‘a Head.” Ponteabttry,.Salop. 

MiPbEK DIVISION 14 to 18). 

Prize—^0*- OiL 

Ermkst T. RiiERWOOP. High Street, Otilhnm, Henta. 

I CERTIFICATES OF MERIT, 

LEWIS HEATH. 3, Harley Street, liivcndish Square, W. 
H. W. LaMI’KN, Tempsford Rectory. Snmlv, Beds, 

II. Seton Morris, 'Ihe WoodlniuU, Bnthwick Hill, 
Rati). 

N. 0. WiLSoS, Elmhurst, Keiiley, .Surrey. 

Riciuup BCKTos, 232, St. George's Road, Preston, 
Lancs. 

Hamilton P. Lvne, 9, Victoria Oardens, SouUisea. 

\V. S, Sani>EK 5, 11, Melgrovo Street, Battersea Park 
Road, 8.W. , „ 

I P. B. R. LYNCH, 24. Fitzgerald .Street, South i.arra, 

I near Melbourne. Victoria. 

I AiiTiiLR C. DAKi,ASTiiN, Tho Giiklaiids, Roland Road, 
ILuidawortb. Blrininghuui. 

\V. T. Forty, \^'elI .Street, Buckingham. 

Alhert E. Cooper, 1. Birchell Terrace, Green f^ine, 
Jlmiwell. 

J. Hay Davies, 83, Hospital Street (S.S ), Glasgow. 
Junior Division 

Prize- 

IIc.R*Oi Bixiiress. IlrldRe,-CimibcrlRiid 

County, Nova Soitia, C«nada. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

CLITTORR CKAWroRP. 21, WlncUor »trc»t, Edlnb'^h. 

Arthcr C. Hsuier, r..c1i 

Stanley Wutom. 24. Colloiie Oibbii, Belfnit 









Shut ui) the l)ook ! the volume‘s finished, 
You’ve turned the very final page; 

Your tale of years by one diminished, 
■Whilst one is added to your age. 


The row of fine big books is growing; 

You dubiously scan your shelves; 
They’re filled almost to overflowing; 

“ Hops ” want a bookcase to themselves. 


PerhaiMj some ancient friends are doubtin; 

If they shall let the pajwr drop; 

They fancy that their K|>s are sprouting, 
They use a razor and a strop ! 


lUit yet, when all “ the kids ” are sleejuug. 
And they are sure lliat no one’s iiigli, 
You’re pretty safe to liud (hem j^eeping 
Hetween the pages on the sly. 


An<l then in time perlia])s they’ll marry, 

And have some youngsters round their knee 
If so, I’m sure that Tom and Harry 
^Vill never lack tiieir K O. P. ! 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


"We complete our eighth volume with this number, 
and next week comineiice a new volume with a very 
strong list o( attractions. ^Vc would ask our readers 
kindly to make the best use of the protfi-eciua o/the 
luiD volumf uhich they teill receive tnie iceek, as now 
of course is the most suitable time in Uie hole year 
for new sultscribers to begin. 

The plates issued with the monthly parts 
during the year may now be obtained by - 

weekly readers In a neat packet, price la. 6d. 
mi.. n<!., ..... .1 j ^ included i« 


The TiUe-pitoe for the 
thii packet. 

As we hare more than once explicitly slated, 
wc cannot undertake binding fur our readers, 
but Ibis they should find little difficulty in get- 
ting di*nc at a fair cliarge by local bookbinders. 
We have, however, prepared handsome casts or 
covers, in which any bookbiuder will insert the 
numbers or parts at a small cost. The$e ca»ei coet 
2s. each, and may be obtained through the book- 
rellers in the tmtal tc(^. In the po«l they are apt 
toffct damaged. 


*.* Wo hope that all readers of this our eighth 
" Anuinvl 'will endeavour to do something, how- 
ever small, to help on the "boy's Own" Gf»rdon 
Bt^moiial Fund, of which lull details have already 
been given in these pages. 

Office : Mt, ratemoster Itow, Loudon. 
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ANOTHER ACTING PROVERB. 


Ur Paul Blake, 

Author of Birchivgion Academy,''' '‘Christinas at Jlalchurst," ” An Acting Proverb," etc. 



liegin with 
ilie very neces- 
s.ary remark 
that the adWee 
and instruc¬ 
tion given in 
previous Christinas Nuinbei*s of the 
Boy's Own Paper apply e<iiiaUy to 
the following “Proverb.” It is no good to 
-'sa.y you can “ get it up in an evening; ” you 
>vill find it will take several evenings to do 
anytliing -with it. Just think for a moment 
of the fragments of plajTj wiiicVi are often 
j^iven on Foundation days or breakings-up. 
Are they not tedious to the last degree as a 
rule ? Then do not liope that your unaided 


' efforts will Ihj more successful unless you 
bring to the work many times the enthusiasm 
and self-effacement geuerally found in con* 
i nection with a school “show.” 

1 Amateur acting is generally very good fun 
I —for tlie actors. But do not be content fill 
1 you can elicit praise from your audience for 
I your eame.st endeavour, if not for your great 
success. If anything is worth doing at all— 
you know the rest. 

The part of Hawkins should be given to 
your best actor, supposing he is fitted for it 
by figure, etc. The character sliould lie con¬ 
sistently played and should lie filled with 
little touches to elucidate it. Detenuine 
before you begin to rehearse what action ! 
shall accompany each sentence. 

Above all, have plenty of rehearsals and | 
oliey your stage manager. If any further 
instructions seem needful, refer to tlie last 
two Cliribtmas Numljei's of the B.O.P. 


ACTING PROVEEB. 

“THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES 

shouldn’t throw stones.’’ 

Scene—A Classroom. The nsnal furniture. 
A high desk near the corner, behind ichicfi 
there is room for a henj to hide. 

Characters: 

Tom Overend. Charles Hawkins. 
George Overend. Reginald Goodwin. 

Goodv'in, seateel at desk, icith his head on his 
hands, cvulcntlu viorking hard. He repeats 
to himself alouaa list of Greek cerbs or sonic 
equally pleasant infunnation. 

Goodwill [taking a moinenCs Oh, 

iMitlier everythin*'! especially the particular 
idiot wlio invented Greek ! Why couldn’t he 
have remained contented witli his mother 
tongue ? [Buries himself in his books.) 

Enter Hawkins. 

HaicJchis [aside).— VooT beggar ! Got to 
ieam np his Greek verlis; lie can t go out. 
I’ll make him squirm ; ho called me a cad 
yesterday. Hullo, Goody! 



































{GootJicin takes no notice.) 

Wtivkins. —Hullo, Gooily ! {.Slaps him, on 
the back.) You in tins afternoon? It’s 
awfully jolly out. 

Goofhvin. —You shut up aiul leave me 
alone. 

liuirkius. —Don’t fret waxy, old cliap; keep 
your tenn>er. It isn’t a very yood one, but 
It's all you have. 

irooi-tn'in. —Now, look here, you HaA> kins, 
just you keep your mouth sliut, or look out 
for trouble. 

Hawkins. —AVby, I only meant to tell you 
bow jolly it i.s «ut in the play^round. 
Goodirin. —Then "O out and enjoy it. 
Hau'kins.—l Mant to >Yritc a letter. 

Then write it. {Again hnvies 
himseif in /jw books.) 

Hawkins [asUie). —Now he’sanjrry ; I knew 
be would be. I owe him one. (.-alle<l me a 
sneak last week, and said he’d lick me. He’s 
well into his again. I’ll interrupt him 
once more. I *?ay, Oof)dy, don’t you think 
it’s had for your health to stay in so much ? 

Gvoilioin. —I’ll make it bad for your health 
if I come for you. 

Hawkins {aggravating!y), —Now, don't ex¬ 
cite yourself, Uowly. 

{Goodwin gets vp and chases him round the 
room, giving him a kick or two on the ivay.) 

Goodinn. —Perhaps that will leach you to 
keen tjiiiet and not cheek me. 

All right; I’ll pay you out for 

tliat. 

Goodwin,—i'lnne) and do it, then. 

Hawkins. —I will if you don’t mind. 
Goodwin {laughing). —That’s what you 
al\>-ays .say. 

[Gootlwin continues to work ; Hawkins, seeing 
him absorbed, takes one of hisbooks quietly, 
and 2 »nrs some ink info if, shuts Hi aiid 
places it in its original posit ion.) 

Hawkins {asuh), —There, I guess that will 
teach Master G(^ly h> keep his kicks to him¬ 
self. I should like to see him o|)en that l)ook 
and find it out. I know; I’ll hist slip in 
liere ; he can’t see me. {Hides behind high 
desk, where there is a scat.) 

Gofjflwin {getting can’t learn a tldng 

to-day. Hiulo ! tiiat cliaj) ’s gone. M'hat a 
cml he is ! I should like to go out, but I 
s’pose I must stick at tliese crackjaw para¬ 
digms. {Str€tchc.s himself and sits dt,mi again. 
A short jymse. Hawkins jnds his head out 
and draws back again.) 

Enter Tom Overend, 

Torn Orerend. —Hnllo, Goody ! 

(ioinlwin .—If I come for you— 

Ttnn Orerend. —Kh? 

Gitodufn [getting up and sladrinq his hand). 
—M'liy it’s Overend major, and 1 thought it 
was that lieggar Hawkins ! 

Tom Orerend. —Thanks, I‘m sure. I boi)e 
I’m not quite so bad as that. 

Gofx/win. —Ihit what on earth’s ]>rougbt 
you biwk to.scluwl? If I left this bole fiu 
good, like you, ’twould l)e a lufcion.s long 
lime before I ever came liere of my own 
accord. 

Tom Orerend.— bless the fellow, 
there’s notiiing to mind in coming back when 
you know j’ou can leave just when you like. 
I was at l-arnham, which is only four mila-i 
away, so I thought I’d run over ainl give all 
YOU fellou^ a look-iij), and .stand you and my 
little coibiin a tuck-out. 

^ Gwfdwin.—Yoix're a brick, and no iiiLstako. 
l>ut, I say, what a swell y»)u are now ; that's 
a to^iping hat, and you’ve got gloves. 

* Tom Orerend i/anghs).—Oh, one’s got to 1)e 
a little more particular when one's left 
sch'K)]. 

Goodwin. —And how do yon like it? 

'Jom Orerend. —Not at all Imd, hut don’t 
you expect you’ll l»c able to knock oft’ work 
when you leave. I’vo got to work lianler 
Ml ever for my medical e.\am. Hut never 


AXOn/EH ACTIXG PHOVEEIi. 

mind about me; how’s the old place getting 
on ? 

Goodwin .—Oh, much the same. 

'Turn Ocerend. —Many new fellows come? 

Goodwin. —Yes, but they’re not worth 
much. 

Tom Orerend. —Is Turner here still ? 

Goodwin. —Oh, yes, he’s captain of the 
eleven. 

Tom Orerend. —What, that chap ! 

Goodwin. —Oh, yes, he's our be.st man 
now. 

Tom Overend. —Well, things arc going to 
the dogs. Is that beggar Hawkius still here? 

Goodwin .—Oh, yes. 

Hawkins {aside, watching). —I thought it 
would get interesting soon. 

Tom Orerend .—’Twill l>e no los.? when he 
leaves. 

Goodwin. —No, he’s an awful sneak, and 
bullies the youngsters too. I iiad to kick 
him just before you came in. 

Tom Orerend. — I should like to have a loan 
of him for half an hour to j»lay football with. 
He played me some nasty tricks when I was 
hero. 

H. {asule ).—I’ll play you another, my 
young friend, if I can get the cliance. 

Tom Overend .—And how’s my cousin 
George ? I haven’t run across him yet. Let’.s 
go and find him, and then have a run down 
to town and try if the old shop gives as good 
stickjaw as ever, I s'pose you can come 
out? 

Goodwin .—Oil, ye.s, I’m only staying in 
l>ecau 80 I’m gwing in for a scholai-ship. 

Tom Orerend ,—1 was afraid you were in for 
a row. Has there l^een any particularly big 
shine this half? 

Goodwin .—There’.*? one coming on. The 
Doctor’.s greenhouse had a stone through its 
ror)f, winch broke oft’ a cactus, and we're 
going to lose next half-holiday unless some 
one owns up. 

'Tom Overend. —That’s a nuisance. Well, 
let’s find my cousin. 

Hawkins lets book fall, and then starts iq). 

Goodwin .—Hallo ! what’s that ? 

Hawkins{comingont).—pon Wfe frightened, 
it’s only me ; I >vas dozing 


l»e}und tlie desk. 
Why, Overend, is 


We were talk- 
'hat were you 
-Nothing you would care to hear, I 
-Do you know where mv 


it’s a nice quiet corner, 
that you ? 

Tom Orerend. — Yes>, it is. 
ing al)out you just now. 

Hawkins,—iiow odd ! Wliat were you 
saying? 

Gooilwin, 

I expect. 

Tom Orerend. 

cousin is? I 

HawKfn.s. —I saw him going out jn.st l)eforc ' 
I came in. 

'Tom itrercud. —TIienMe'Il tiyand find him 
somewhere. Gome along, Gomly. i 

{Goodwin and Tom Overend go out.) | 

Hffwkins {alone). —That will send idm a j 

wild-goose chase, 1 think. 1 did see Overend 
minor go out, but I saw him come in again. 
He as carrying a hamper. I should like to 1 
know what is in that ham])cr. {Goes to | 
u'indow.) Why, he’s coming up; he’ll come 
in here in a minute. I think I know 1m»w to 
get a.s much as I want out of him. {Hides j 
Uhind desk.) ^ 

Enter Gcoi'gc Ocerend. \ 

George Orerend (p}(ttinq down hamper ).— 
It feels nice and heavy. I’m glad I got it in | 
witliout everylxHly seeing me ; now I need > 
only give it to those fellows wlio are chums. i 
[Cuts the lid oqwn.) Oh my ! what a stunning , 
lot of things ! Mater is a hrirk 1 

Hawkins [coming quietly out ).—Hallo, ‘ 
Overend 1 got a hanq>er? 

George Orerend [startled ).—Yes. [Close.'i it.) 

Hawkins .—Tlwit’s lucky. Is it a heavy 
one ? 

George Overend. —What is that to you? 

Hawkins .— M’liY, I should like to know 
what’s in it. I'jo sure .you'd like to give me 


.some of the things, say a couple of tarUaud 
a dozen apples or so, and alx)ut half the cake. 

George Overend. —Anything else? 

Hankins. —That would do for a beginniH 2 . 

George Orerend. —Oh! would it? Well, 
look here, I 'll give you a slice of cake to Iwe 
me alone. 

Hawkins. —Thanks, Georgie, but it bn’t 
eiuMigh. 

GeorgeOverend. —Isn’t it? Then you won't 
get any. 

Hawkins. —Won't I? [Catches hold of his 
arm.) 

George. Overend. —No, you bully. You’re 
afraid to hit a fellow your own size. 

Hankins [insinuatingly ).—Why, Phi not 
going to hit you, Georgie ; I wouldn’t tliink. 
of such a thing. 

George Overend. —Then you leave me alone. 

Hawkins [droits his arm). —All wy 
cliild ; but yoinl give me as much of that 
hami)er as 1 want. 

George Overend. —I'll see vou at Jericho 
fir-it. 

Hawkins. —No yoti won’t. You li?(en. 
Once upon a time there was a small boy wls> 
b)st liis ball in the gutter round the sdiMil- 
rmmi roof. He thought he could get it down 
by shying stones at it, but one of hU stones 
wVnt too far and dropped o\'er on the other 
sitle of the roof The small lx>y knew there 
was a greenhouse the other .sitfe, so he ran 
away, tliinking nolxidy saw him. But some 
body did. 

George Overend. —Oh, Hawkins, don’t you 
tell ! 

Hankins. —I tell ! Why I shouldn’t think 
of such a thing. I’m not a sneak, atn I ? 

George Overend [doubtfully). —N—no. 

Jfaukins. —Of course not. If a fellow’ who 
I diilu’t like lia«l rionc it perhaps I should feel 
it a duty to let the Doctor know'; for it (Joes 
.Hcem a shame, doesn’t it? that all the school 
should lose a half holiday l^ecause you broke 
some glass. 

George Overend.—Bnt I’m not sure I broke 
it, Hawkins. 

Hankins. —Oh, no, of course not. Still. 
I’m afnUd the Doctor will scarcely see it in 
that light. However, wo are friends, aren't 
we ? And I should never tell on a friend. 

George Overend {humbly ),—Thank you, 
Hawkins. 

Hawkins. —And now, as we’re friend?, o* 
course we aliall go halves in everything, eli? 

Grorg^ Overend .—Oh, I say, you know. 

Hawkins. —Oh, well, I don't care. 1 think 
I'd sooner have a half-holiday than a loci- 
out. 

George, Overend .—No, you can have m 
much (i-s you like. The Doctor told me 
if l»e had me up again he would do sumetbin^* 
awful. 

Hawkins .—All right, hand over that cake 
tlieu. 

Geotge Overend ,—Don’t take too ninch. 
plea.se. 

Don’t you l)e afraid ; I’veavery 
moderate apj>etite. Hallo, what’s in lb*t 
IsUlle ? 

George Overend.—\ don’t know'. 

Hawkins .—Don’t you? I’ll tell you then- 
It’s pickles, and I’m a great hand at pickl<^- 
Got a corkscrew ? 

George Overend, —No ; you'd l>otter leave 
it. I’ll get it open by-and-hy. 

Hawkins. — I think there’s no time like 
present. Cake and pickles go together first 
rate. Ibillor has a corkscrew. TU go anJ 
l)orrow it.. {E.vit Hawkins.) 

George Ovcreml. -I wish to goodness Mater 
liadn’t sent me this hanq>er till that j;;nvr 
lionse aft'air was all over. I shall have n* 
feed up that pig of a Hawkin? as long a? I‘‘p 
a biscuit left. I’gh 1— 

Enter Tom Overend, 

Tom Orevcnd.—\W\y there you are. George, 
and IVe Ijcen huntini*'- for you everywhere. 

George Overend. —Tom, w*hi>e\*er won*! 
have thought of seeing you here ? 




Tovi Gcercnd. —Not you, evidently ; Lut 
<?onie fuloug, puck up that old basket and let’s 
go do>v"n town. 

George Ovcrcnd. —Thanks awfully, Tom, 
hut I 'Jimst wait a minute, or Hawkins will 
tJiink E've run aw'ay from him. 

Tom Occremi. — Well, w hat if he does ? 

Gi’oryjc Ovcrcnd. — I shouldn’t like him to 
think t hat, you know. 

Tom Oaci'cnd —You don’t mean to say 
you’re cliiimniing with such a sneak as that ? 

Gcorrfc Ovacnd. — No, not exactly. {Hcsi- 
iaks.) 

Tom Overcnd. —Come, tell me about it. 
AYhat’» the row? 

Gf.orffc Orcrcnd. —I’m afraid I broke a 
•window witli a st<^ne, and Hawkins saw nie, 
and 9a.ys he’ll split if I don't go shai-es witli 
him. 

Tom Ooerend. —Wliat a first-class cad he 
is 1 But I say, George, you o\jght to own up, 
you know, if you did it. 

George Occrcnd. —But I’m not sure I did. 
One stone I tlirew went over the roof, but I 
<loiTt know what became of it. 

Tof?6. Overcnd. —I’m afraid the Doctor will 
<Iraw tlie inference that you did. But look 
here, young’un, I’ll see the Doctor and tell 
h’lm jvisthow it wa.s, and tliat you aren’t sure 
yo\i Broke it, but don’t want to hang back us 
if you were afraid to ow*n up, eh ? 

George Overcnd. — You’re a brick, Tom. 


AXOTHER ACTIXG PROVERB. 


I Enter Hankins. 

I Haickins. —So you found Georgie Overcnd ? 

Tom Vcercud. —Yes, no thanks to you. Ho 
was in here. 

; Huivkins. —Was he? How odd. Here’s 
the corkscrew, Georgie. 

George Overcnd. —I won't have it oj»eiie<l 
now, thanks. 

Hawkins {aside to George Overcnd). —Oh 
yes you will. 

George Overcnd .—I slian’t. 

Tom Overcnd. —Hallo, Hawkins, what are 
you doing with that bottle ? 

Hntt’kins. —Oh, Georgie and I go shares 
now. 

George Overend. we don’t, 

Tom Overend, —I think you’d better hike 
your departure, Hawkins; it’s evident you 
aren’t wanted. 

Hawkins. —I shan't; Tm going to share 
tliat hain]>er. 

' Tom Overcnd. —You can have the lot of it 
if you want it. the emptg hamper over 

his head.) 

Hawkins {.struggling free). —All ri«ht, you 
I>eggar, I’ll pay you out. I’m off to the 
Doctor to tell alx>ul your precituis cousin, 
and we’ll see what the Ijoys will do to him 
when tliey find he’s .been losing them a half- 

' holiday. 

I George Overcnd. —Don’t let liim, Tom. 

I Twn Overcnd. —Wait a moment, we’ll go 
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) together. Only rememl>er that if you tell of 
I Georgie I’ll tell of your robbing the orclianlat 
! Dillmarsli last half. 

1 Hawkins. —Tell away, you sneak ; that 
! was for last year, he can’t tlo auytliing to me 
for that. Come along. 

I Toni OKreud (aside). —Wljat a nuisance it 
is ! Tlie Doctor will l>e very down on Georgie. 

; Hawkins. —Now then, are you coining? 

Tom Overcnd, —Yes. 

Enter Goodwin. 

Goodwin. —I’ve just heard a bit of good 
ncM's. 

j Tom Orcrcnd. — Wliat’s tliat ? 

I Goodwin. —They have found out how the 

] cactus came to be broken; another was 
smashed yesterday. It seems the slates are 
loose, and two have fallen into the green¬ 
house. So our holiday’sail right. (Hawkins 
is sneaking awag.) 

Tom Overend. —Hallo, Hawkins, are you 
oil’ to tlie Doctor ? 

Hawkins. —Never you mind. (Goodwin 
I tries to stop him, but Hawkins is too quick and 
eseafyes .) 

Tom Overend. —Never mind, lie’s not worth 
licking. ’Twould serve him right if I were to 
■ re^xirt his misdoings, but I can’t do that sort 
of tiling except in self-defence, or rather de¬ 
fence of Georgie. And now let’s be oil’ dewn 
town and have a regular tuck-out! 

[CUKTAIN FALLS.] 
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A Christmas Reading in the Far West. 
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THE 


M y wife and I often laugh when we 
happen to glance at some of tlie , 
inoclern realistic sensational stories, for, 
however strange and exciting they may 
be we invariiibly come to the conclusion 
that they arc tame compared to our own 
experiences when life was young with ^ 
us. I 

ifore than once, indeed, slie has asked | 
nio. to -write the circumstances dowm, but! 

hen 1 considered how few x>cople there ' 
are in England wlio might remember tlie | 
Evangeline or care to tnow the real liis- I 
tory of lier disappearance, it has seemed 
to me to be hanlly worth wliile to revive | 
the subject. Even here in Australia, | 
liowe^ er, we do occasionally see some , 
rcfei'once to her in the papers or maga- I 
zines, so that it is evident that there are ' 
those who have not quite forgotten the | 
strange story; and so at this merry [ 
Christmastide I am tenq^ted to set the 
matter straiglit. I 

At the time her fate excited a most in- ^ 
tense and lively interest all over the 
Kritish Islands, as was shown hy tlie ] 
notices in the newspapers and b}' the I 
numerous letters wliich appeared upon 
the subject. As an example of this, as | 
well as to give the facts in a succinct | 
form, T shall preface tliis narrative by a 
few cliiipings cJiosen from many wliich I 
we collected after the event, which are 
so numerous that my wife luus tilled a 
small scrapbook with them. This tirst 
one is from the “ Inverness Gazette ” of 
Sejitember 24th, 1873. 

“PAINFrLOrCURREXCEINTirKHEBRIDES. 
—\ .sail accident, which it is feared h;v-< l»cen 
attended with loss of life, has occurred at | 
Anlvoe, ■\vhicli i.s a small iininliahited islanil I 
lying alxMit forty miles north-west of Harris I 
and about half tliat distance south of the [ 
Elannons. It auiiears that a yacht iiame<l | 
the Evangeline, Wdtmginglo Mr. Scliolefield, 
jiin., tlie son of tlio well-known liaiiker of the ' 
firm Scliolelield, iJavies, and Co., had put in I 
tlicre, and that the passengers, with the two | 
seamen wlio formed the crew, liad idtched | 
two tents u])on the l>eacli, in whicii they j 
ca!ni>eil out for two or three days. This they | 
did no doubt out admiration for tlie ruggetl I 
lieanty of the sprit, and jierliaps from a sense ! 
of die novelty of their situation upon tiiis [ 
lonely islaml, Besirles Mr. Scliolefield there ; 
were on tlie Evangeline a young la<!y nainerl ' 
Miss Lucy Forrester, who is underst«>od to lx; I 
his tiaiieee, and her father, Colonel Forrester, I 
of Teddington, near London. As the weatlier-| 
was very warm, the two gentlemen reinninerl 
upon sliore during tlie night, sloiqiing in one ' 
tent, while the !*eamen occupied the other, j 
The young 1a<ly, however, was in the habit ' 
of rowing back to the yacht in the dingey and 
sleeping in herown cabin, coining Iwk by tlie ( 
.same means in the morni.ng. One day, tlie , 
third of their rc-idence u]>on tlie Island, ' 
Colonel Forrester, looking out of tlie tent at 
dawn, wo-s astonished and liorrilied to .see , 
tliat the mooring^ r>f the Isiat hart given way, I 
and that sho was drifting rajudly out to .sea. 
He promptly gavi- the alarm, ainl Mr. Soliole- i 
tielil, with one of the .sailors, attenii-ted to | 
fiuiiu out to her, but they found tliat the ' 
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yacht, owing to the fresh breeze and the fact i 
that one of tlie sails had been so clumsily 
furled as to offer a considerable surface to the 
wind, was making aucli headway that it was 
inqiossibie to overtake her. When last seen 
she was drifting along in a wost-sou’-westerly ' 
direction with the unfortunate youn^ lady j 
on hoard. To make matters worse, it was | 
three days before tlie jiarty on the island 
"were able to communicate with a passing j 
fishing-boat and inform them of the sad I 
occurrence. Both l>efL)re and since, the ' 
■weather has been so temjKJstuous that there | 
is little hojie of the salety of the missing t 
yacht. M’e hear, however, that a reward of j 
a thousand pounds has been offered bv the j 
firm of Scliolefield to the libat which finds her 
and of five thousand to the one w hich brings I 
Miss Forrester back in safety. Apart from ! 
any recomjiense, however, we are sure that j 
the chivalry of our lirave fishermen will lead | 
them to do even-thing in their power to 
succour this young lady, who is said to pos¬ 
sess personal charms of the highest order. 
Our only grain of consolation is that tlie 
Evangeline wa.s well provided both with pro¬ 
visions and with water.” 

This appeared upon September 24th, 
four (lays after the (li.sappearance of the i 
yacht. Upon tlie 25th the following tele- i 
gram was sent from tlie north of Ireland : 

“Portmsh.—.lolm Mullins, of this towTi, 
fisherman, rei^irts that upon tiio morning of 
the Gist he sighted a yaclit whicli answered 
to the description of the mis.sing Evangeline. 
HU ov*n Iwat was at that time about fifty 
miles to the north of Maliii Head, an<l was 
hove-to, tlie weather Iieing very thick and I 
dirty. Tlie yacht parsed within two liun- j 
dreti yards of his starbuard quarter, but the I 
fog was so great tliat lie could not swear to j 
her apjiearanoe. She was running in a w'es- i 
terly direction under a reefed mainsail and I 
jib. There was a man at the tiUcr. He dis¬ 
tinctly saw a -woman on lioard, and tliinks 
that she called out to him, but could not bo 
sure owing to the howling of the wind.” 

I have many other extracts here ex¬ 
pressive of the doubts and fears which ' 
existed as to the fate of the Evangeline, I 
but I shall not quote one more tlian is j 
necessary. Here is the Central New's ' 
telegram which quashed the last linger- I 
ing ho})eR of the most sanguine. It >vent' 
the round of the papers upon the 3rd of 
October. I 

“Galway,Ootol>er2nd, 7.2.)p.m,—Thefish- 
ing-l)oat Cdenmullet Im.*! just come in, towing j 
behind her a mass of wreckage, wbicli leaves i 
no doubt as to tlie fate of the unfortunate 
Evangeline and of the young lady wlio was ; 
on board of her. Tlio fmgincnt.s brought in 
iimsist of the bowsprit, ligureliea<l, and 2 >Art \ 
of tlie Ihiwp, with the name engraved iqMm it. j 
From its apt>eamnce it is conjectured tliat \ 
the yaidit was blown on to one of the dan- • 
gemus reefs iijsin the north-west coa-st, and ; 
that after lieiiig breken up there this and 
}K)ssibly other fragments had ilrifteil out to 
sea. Attaclied to it is a fragment of the fatal 
n>|»p, tlie siuqqurig of wlucli was the original 
cause of tlie disar-ler. It U a stout cable of 
manilla hemp, and the fracture is a clean 


one—so clean as to snggest friction agains: a 
very aharp rock or the cut of a knife. Several 
boats have gone up and down the cor? 1 lliis 
evening in the liojie of finding sonic more 
dihris or of a.scertaining with certainty the 
fate of the young lady.” 

From that ^ day to this, however, 
nothing fresh has been leanKxl of the 
fate of the Evangeline or of Miss Lucy 
Forrester, who w’as on board of her. 
These tliree extracts represent all that 
has ever been learned about either of 
them, and in these even there are several 
statements whicli the pre.ss at the time 
show'ed to be incredible. F’or example, 
liow' could the lishernian Jolin Mullins 
say that lie saw a man on board when 
Ardvoe is an uninhabited island, and 
therefore no one could possibly have got 
on board excejit Miss Forrester ^ It was 
clear that he was either mistaken in tlie 
boat or else that lie imagined the man. 
Again, it was pointed out in a leader in 
the “ Scotsman^’ tliat the conjecture that 
the rope was either cut by a rock or hy a 
knife was manifestly absurd, since theit* 
are no rocks around Ardvoe, but a uni¬ 
form sandy bottom, and it w'ould be pre- 
liosterous to suppose that Miss F'orrester, 
wlio was a lady as remarkable for her 
firmness of mind as for her beauty, would 
deliberately sever the roj)e -wliich al- 
taclied her to Ikt fatlier, her lover, and 
to life itself. “It would 1>€ well," the 
“Scotsman” concluded, “if those who 
e.xpress opinions upon such subjects 
w'ould bear in mind those simple rules as 
to the analysis of evidence laid down by 
Auguste Dupin. ‘ Exclude the iuipossihle,‘ 
he remarks in one of Poe’s immortal stories, 
‘and wliat is left, how'ever improbable, 
must be the trutli.’ Now, since it is 
sible that a rock divided the rope, and im¬ 
possible that tlie young lady divided it, 
and doubly impossible that anybody else 
divided it, it follows that it partod of its 
own accord, either owing to some flaw in 
its texture or from some previous injury 
tliat it may have sustained. Tlius thi.s 
sad occurrence, about wliich conjectun* 
is so rife, sinks at once into the cat(*gory 
of common accidents, which, liovvever de¬ 
plorable, can neither be foreseen nor lire 
vented.” 

Theie was one other theory w hich I 
shall just allude to before 1 commence 
my own personal nan*ative. That is ih»‘ 
suggestion that either of tho two .sailors 
had had a spite against Mr. 8choU‘tieM 
or Colonel Forrester and had .severed th*' 
rope out of revenge. That, however, is 
quite out of tlie question, for they were 
both men of good charactt*r and old s*t- 
vants of the Scholcfields. My w if»* telU 
me that it is mere laziness wliioli niaki's 
me sit with the .scrapliook In'fore nv 
copying out all these old new sjviipT 
articles and conjecturOvS, It is cenaiuh 
the easiest way to tell my storv. but \ 
must now' put them severely nsnle. .ii ■! 
tell you in my own wonb aa i*oucis**ly 
I can what the real facts \vero> 
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lly nsime is Jolin Vincent Gibbs, and I 
am the son of Xathaniel Gibt)s, formerly 
acaptaLn in one of the West Indian regi¬ 
ments. My father was a very handsome 
man, and lio succeeded in winning the 
heart c»f a Miss Leblanche, who was 
heiress to a good sugar plantation in 
Demeri»..i”a. By this marriage my father 
became fairly rich, and, having left the 
army, 1 ae settled down to the life of a 
planter. I was born within a year of the 
marriag^e, but my mother never rose 
again fi'om her bed, and my father was 
so brobcen-hearted at his loss that he 
pined away and followed her to the grave 
within 11 few months. 

I have thus never known either of my 
two parents, and the loss of their control, 
combined perhaps witli my tropical birth¬ 
place, made me, I fear, somewhat head¬ 
strong and impetuous. 

Immediately that I became old enough 
to be my own master I sold the estate and 
invested the money in Government stock 
ill sucli a way as to insure me .an income 
of hfte on hundred a year for life. I then 
came t o Europe, and for a long time led 
a strange Bohemian life, flitting from one 
University to another, and studying 
sijasmodically those subjects which in¬ 
terested me. I went to Heidelberg for a 
year in order to read chemistry and 
metaphysics, and when I returned to 
Xiondon I plunged for the tirst time into 
society. I was then twenty-four j-ears of 
age, dark-haired, dark-eyed, swarthy, 
Tvith a .smatterhig of all knowledge and a 
mastery of none. 

It was during this season in London 
tJiat I first saw Lucy Forrester. How' 
can I describe her so as to give even the 
faintest conception of her beauty 1 To 
my eyes no woman ever h.ad been or could 
Le so fair. Her face, her voice, her 
figure, every movement and action, were 
j>art of one rare and harmonious whole. 
SuHice it tliat 1 loved her the very even¬ 
ing that I saw her, and that I went on day 
after d.ay increasing and nourishing this 
lov'e until it possessed my whole, being. 

At first my suit prospered well. I made 
tlie acquaintance of her father, an elderly 
soldier, and became a frequent visitor at 
tl»e Iiouse. I soon saw that the keynote 
of iVIis-s Forrester’s character was her in¬ 
tense devotion to her father, and accord¬ 
ingly I strove to win her reg.ard by 
sliowing extreme deference and atten¬ 
tion to him. I succeeded in interesting 
Iier iii many topics, too, and we became 
very frienclly. At last I ventured to 
speak to her of love, and told her of the 
jja.ssion which consumed me. I suppo.se 
1 spoke wildly and fiercely, for she was 
fi'igliteued and shrank from me. • 

1 i-eiiewed the subject another day, 
Jio'vever, with better success. She con- 
fe.ssed to me tlien that slip, loved me, but 
added firmly tli.at she w.as her fatlier’s 
only' child, and that it was her duty to 
devote her life, to comforting Ins declin¬ 
ing y’ears. Her personal feelings, she 
saitl, should never prevent her from per 
forinir'g that duty. It mattered not. 

confession that I was dear to her 
filled me with ecstasy. For the rest I 
-vvjv.£> content to wait. 

i >uring this time the colonel had 
favoured niy suit. I liave no doubt that 
son>o gossip bad exaggerated my wealth 
;i.ml givmi iiiin false icleas of my import- 
jciioo. One day in conversation I told 
Iiiin what niy resouroe.s were. I saw 
fnee change as he listened to me. 


and from that moment bis demeanour 
altered. 

It chanced-that about the same time 
young iScholefield, the son of the rich 
banker, came back from Oxford, and 
having met Lucy, became very marked 
in his attentions to her. Colonel Forrester 
at once encouraged his addres-ses in every 
possible way, and I received a curt note 
from liim informing me that I should do 
well to discontinue my visits. 

I still had hopes that Lucy w-oukl not 
be iufiuenced by her father’s mercenary 
schemes. For days I frequented her 
usual haunts, seeking an opportunity of 
speakhig to her. At last I met her alone 
one morning in St. James’s Park. >She 
looked me straight in the face, and there 
was ,an expre-s-sion of great tenderness and 
sadness in her eyes, but she would have 
passed me without speaking. All the 
blood seemed to rush into my. head, and I 
caught her by the wrist to detain her. 

“You have given me up, then 1 ” I 
cried. “'There is no longer any hope for 
me.” 

“Hush, Jack !” she .said, for I had 
raised my voice excitedly. “I warned 
you how it would he. It is my father’s 
wish and I must obey him, whatever it 
costs. Let me go now. You must not 
hold me any more.” 

“And there is no hope 1 ” 

“You will soon forget me,” she said. 
“ Y"ou must not think of me ag.ain.” 

“Ah, you are as bad as he,” I cried, 
excitedly. “I read it in your eyes. It 
is the money—the wretched money.” I 
was sorry for the words tlie moment 
after I had said them, but she had passed 
gravely on, and I was alone. 

I sat down upon one of the benches in 
the park, and rested my head upon niy 
hands. I felt numbed and stupefied. 
Tlie world and everything in it had 
changed for me during the last ten 
minutes. People passed me as I sat— 
people who laughed and jokeel and gos¬ 
siped. It seemed to me that I watmied 
them almost as a dead man might watch 
the living. ‘ I had no sympathy with 
their little aims, their little pleasures and 
their little pains. “ I’ll get away from 
the whole drove of them,” I said, as I 
rose from my seat. “ The women are 
false and the men are fools, and every¬ 
thing is mean and sordid.” My first love 
had unhappily converted me to cynicism, 
rash and foolish as I was, as it has many 
such a mail before. 

For many months I travelled, endea¬ 
vouring by fresh scenes and new e.xpe- 
riences to drive away the memory of that 
fair false face. At Venice I heard that 
she was engaged to be married to young 
Scholefield. “ He’s got a lot of money,’’ 
this tourist said—it was at the table 
d’hote at the Hotel de I'Euroiie. “ It's a 
splendid match for her.” For Aer / 

When I came back to England I flitted 
restlessly about from one place to another, 
avoiding the haunts of my old associate-s, 
and leading a lonely aad gloomy life. It 
was about this time that the idea first 
occurred to me of senaratuig my person 
from mankind as widely as my thoughts 
and feelings were distinct from theirs. 
My temperament was, I think, naturally 
a somewhat morbid one, and my dis¬ 
appointment had made me a complete 
misanthrope. To me, without parents, 
friends, or relations, Lucy hiiH been 
everything, and now tliat she was gone 
the very sight of a human face was hate¬ 
ful to me. Loneliness in a wilderness, I 


reflected, was less irksome than lonehness 
in a city. In some wild spot I might be 
face to face with nature and pursue the 
studies into which I had plunged once 
more, without interruption ■ or disturb¬ 
ance. 

As this resolution began to grow upon 
me I thought of this island of Ardvoe, 
which, curiously enough, had been first 
mentioned to me by Scholefield on one 
of the few occasions when we had been 
together in the house of the Forresters. 

I had heard him speak of its lonely and 
desolate position, and of its beauty, for 
liis father had estates in Skye, from 
which he was w'ont to make yachting 
trips in summer, and in one of these he 
had visited the island. It frequently 
happened, he said, that no one set foot 
u])on it during the whole year, for there 
was no grass for sheep, and nothing to 
attract fishermen. 'This, I thought, 
would be the very place for me. 

Full of iny new idea, I travelled to 
Skye, and from thence to Uist. There I 
liired a fishing-boat from a man named 
McDiarmid, and sailed with him and bis 
son to the island. It was just such a 
place as I had imagined—rugged and 
desolate, with high, dark crags rising up 
from a girdle of sand. It hod been once, 
McDiarmid said, a famous emporium for 
the goods of smugglers, which used to be 
stored there, and tlien conveyed over to 
the Scotch coast as occasion served. 
He sliowed me several of the caves of 
these gentry, and one in particulaij 
which I immediately determined should 
be iiiy own future dwelling. It was 
approached by a labyruitli of rocky 
paths, which effectually ' secured it 
again.st any intruder, while it was roomy 
inside, and lit up by an aiierture hi the 
rock above, wliicli might be covered over 
in wet weather. 

The fisherman told mo that Ills father 
had pointed the spot out to him, but tliat 
it was not commonly known to the rare 
visitors who came to the island. 'Tliere 
was abundance of fresh water, and fish 
were to be caught in any quantity. , ■ 

I was so well satisfied with my survey 
that I returned to Scotland with the full 
intention of realising my wild misan¬ 
thropical sclieme. 

In Glasgow I purchased most of the 
more important things that I wanted to 
take with me. These included a sleeping 
bag, such ns is used in the Arctic seas : 
several mathematical and astronomical 
instruments; a very varied and exten¬ 
sive assortment of books, including 
nearly every modern work upon che¬ 
mistry and physics ; a double-barrelled 
fowling-piece, fishing-tackle, lamps, can¬ 
dles, and oil. Subsequently at Oban and 
Stornoway I purchased two bags of pota¬ 
toes, a sack of flour, and a quantity of 
tinned meats, togetlier with a small stove. 
All these things I conveyed over in 
?iIcDiarmid’s boat, havuig already Imuiid 
both himself and his son to secrecy upon 
the matter—a promise wliicli, as far as I 
know, neither of them ever broke. I 
also had a table and chair comeyed 
across, with a plentiful supply of pens, 
ink, and paper. 

All these tilings were stowed 
the cave, and I then rcque.sted McDiar¬ 
mid to call upon the first of each month, 
or as soon after as the weather ])ermitted, 
in case I iieed^ anything- This he pro¬ 
mised to do, and, having been well paid 
for his sei^ces, he depaiffed, leaving me 
upon the island. 
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It was a strange sensation to me when 
I saw the brown sail of his boat sinking 
below the horizon, until at last it dis¬ 
appeared, and left one broad, unbroken 
sheet of water before me. That boat 
was the last tie which bound me to the 
human race. When it had vanished, and 
I returned into my cave with the know¬ 
ledge that no sight or sound could jar 
upon me now, I felt the first approach to 
satisfaction which I had had through all 
those weary months. A fire was spark¬ 
ling in the stove, for fuel was plentiful 
on the island, and the long stove-pipe had 
been so arranged that it projected 
through the aperture above, and so car¬ 
ried the smoke away. I boiled some 
potatoes and made a hearty meal, after 
which I wrote and read until nightfall, 
when I crept into my bag ana slept 
soundly. 

It might weary my readers should I 
speak of my existence upon this island, 
though the petty details of my house¬ 
keeping seem to interest my dear wife 
more than anything else, and ten years 
have not quite exhausted her questions 
upon the subject. I cannot say that I 
was happy, but I was less unliappy than 
I could have believed it possible. At 
times, it is true, I was plunged into the 
deepest melancholy, and would remain 
so for days, without energy enough to 
light my fire or to cook my food. On 
these occasions I would wander aimlessly 
among the hills and along the shore until 
I was worn out with fatigue. After 
these attacks, however, I would become, 
if not placid, at least torpid for a time. 
Occasionally I could even smile at my 
strange life as an anchorite, and speculate 
as to whether the lord of the manor, since 
I presumed the island belonged to some 
one, would become aware of my e.x- 
istence, and if so, whether he would evict 
me ignominiously, or claim a rent for my 
little cavern. 


CHAPTER U. 

Three months had passed, as I knew by 
the regular visits of the worthy fisher¬ 
man, when the event occurred which 
altered the course of my whole life, and 
led in the end to the wTiting of this 
narrative. 

I had been out all day surveying my 
little kingdom, and having returned 
al>out four o'clock, had settled down 
to Ricardo’s “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” of which work I was writing 
a critical analysis. I had been writing 
about three hours, and the waning light 
(it was in September) was waniing me 
that the time had come to stop, when 
suddenly, to my intense astonishment, I 
heard a human voice. Crusoe, when he 
saw the footatep, could hardly have been 
more surprised. .My first idea was that 
some unforeseen circumstance had in¬ 
duced McDiannid to come across before 
his time, and that he was hailing me; 
but a moment's reflection showed me 
that the voice which I had heard was 
very difl'erent from the rough Gaelic 
accents of the fisherman. As I sat pen 
in hand, wondering and listening, a peal 
of laughter rose up from the beach. .An 
unreasoning indignation at tliis intrusion 
on my privacy then took possession of 
me, and I rushed out of my cave and 
jH-ered over the rocks to see who the in- 
vatlers might Iw. 

Down Ijeneath me in the Kay atrim little 
yacht of tive-and twenty tons or there¬ 


abouts was riding at anchor. On the 
beach two yachtsmen—a young man and 
an old—w'ere endeavouring with the aid 
of a sailor to raise a canvas tent, and 
were busily engaged knocking pegs into 
the crumbling sand and fastening ropes 
to them. Between the shore and the 
yacht there was a small boat rowed by 
one man, and in the sheets there sat a 
lady. When the boat reached the shore 
one of the yachtsmen, the younger of the 
two, ran dow'n and handed its passenger 
out. The instant she stood erect I recog¬ 
nised her. Even after the lapse of ten 
years I feel again the rush and whirl¬ 
wind of emotion which came over me 
when I saw once more in this strange 
place the woman whom I loved better 
than all the world besides. 

At first it seemed so e.xtraordinary, so 
utterly inexplicable, that I could only 
surmise tlittt she and her father and 
lover (Tor I had now recognised the two 
men also) had heard of my presence here 
and had come with the intention of in¬ 
sulting me. This w.as the mad notion 
which came into my disordered brain. 
The unconcerned air of the party showed, 
however, that this could not be. On 
.second thoughts I convinced myself that 
it was no very wonderful coincidence 
after all. No doubt Scholefield was 
taking up the young lady and her father 
to pay a visit to his rich friends in Skye. 
If so, what more natural than that in 
passing they should visit this island j 
concerning which I remembered that 
Lucy had expressed interest and curiosity 
when Scholetield spoke of it originally ? 
It seemed to me now to be such a natural 
sequence of events that my only wonder 
was that the possibility of it had not 
occurred to me earlier. 

The tent was soon up, and they h.ad 
supper inside it, after raising another 
smaller tent for the two seamen. It was 
evident that the whole party intended to 
camp out tor a time. 

I crept down towards the beach after 
it was aark, and came as near to them as 
I dareil. After a time Scholefield sang a 
sea song; and then, after some pea-sua¬ 
sion, she sang too—a melancholy ballad, 
one which had been a favourite of mine 
in the old days in London. AVhat would 
she have thought, I wondered, could she 
have seen me, unshaven and dishevelled, 
crouching like a -wild beast among the 
rocks ! Sly heart was full, and I could 
bear it no longer. I went back to my 
lonely cave with all my old wounds 
rippecl open afre.sh 

About ten o’clock I saw her in the 
moonlight go do\vn to the beach alone, 
and row to the yacht, where she fastened 
the dingey astern. She was always proud, 

I remembered, of being at home upon 
the water. I knew then for certain that 
she was not married yet, and a gush of 
senseless joy and hope rose up in my 
bo.som. 

I saw her row back in the morning, 
and the party breakfasted together in 
the tent. Afterwards they spent the day 
in exploring the island and in gathering 
the rare shells which are to be found 
upon the beach. They never came my 
way—indeed the rocks among which my 
cave lay -were well-nigh inaccessible to 
any one who did not know the steep and 
intricate pathway. 1 watched the lady- 
wandering along the sands, and once she 
pa.ssed immediately lieneath my citadel. 
Her face was pale, I thought, and she 
seemed graver than when 1 saw her last. 


but other\vise there w.as no change. Her 
blue yachting costume w-ith white lace 
and gilt buttons suited her to perfwtion. 
Strange how small details may stick in 
the memory ! 

It was on the evening of the secoml 
day of their visit that 1 found that tin- 
stock of fresh w-ater which I usually kepi 
in my cave had run short, whicli necessi¬ 
tated my going to the stream for more. 

It was about a hundred yards off, ami 
not far from the tent, but it seemed to 
me that since darkness hiul set in I should 
be running no risk of discovery ; so 
taking my bucket in my liand I set off. 

I had filled it and was about to return 
when I heard the footsteps and voices of 
two men close to me, and had hardly 
time to crouch down behind a furze busk 
when they stopped almost witliiu arm's- 
length of me. 

“ Help you ! ” I heard one of them say, 
whom I at once identified as old Forrestei 
“ Jly dear fellow, you must help yoursell 
You must be patient and you must l>e 
resolute. When I broaclien the naatter 
to her she said that she had obeyed me in 
not speaking to the other, but when I 
askeel for more than that I exceeded tlie 
claims which a father has upon adaughter. 
Tho.se were her very words." 

“ I can’t make it out,” the other said, 
peevishly; “ you .always hold out hopes, 
liut they never come to anything, riht 
is kind to me and friendly, but no more 
j The fellows at the club think tlmt I .am 
engaged to her. Everyboily thinks so.' 

“ So you will be, my loj', so you will 
be,” Forrester answered. “ tjive her 
time.” 

“ It's that bl.ack chap Gibbs -who runs 
in her head,” said Scholefii-ld. “ Tlw 
fellow is de.ad, I believe, or gone in.ad. as 
I always said lie would. Anyw.ay he lia, 
disappeared from the woild, Imt that 
seems to make no difi'erence to her." 

“ Pshaw I " the other answereil. “ Out 
of sight is out of mind, sooner or later 
You will have excejitional opportunities 
at Skye, so make the most of them. For 
my part I promise to put on all the pres 
sure I can. At present we must go 
down to the tent or she’ll tliink we are 
lost,” with which they moved off. aini 
their steps died away in the distance. 

I stood up after they were gone Iik» 
one in a dream, and slowly carried liack 
my bucket. Then I sat down uj>on my 
chair and leaned my head upon my 
hands, w hile my mind was torn lay 
ilicting emotions. She was true to me. 
then. She had never been engaged t.> 
my rival. Yet there was the old pro!-.-, 
hition of her parent, which liad no doubt 
the same sacred weight with her as ever. 
I w-as really no nearer her than liefor- 
But how- about this conspiracy which 1 
hatl overheard—this plot lietweeii a mer 
cenary father and a mean-spirited suite- 
Sboukl I, ought I, to .allow her to I- 
bullied by the one or ciyoletl by tb*- 
otlier into forsaking me? Never! I wouF 
apiical to her. I would give her ot.-- 
inore chance at least of judging Let-w-e. i 
her father and myself. .Surely,! thonebt. 
I who love her so tenderly have ni<-ca 
claim upon her th.an this iiiau vii • 
would sell her to the highest bidder. 

Then in a moment it i-niiie into mv 
heiul how I could take lier away- fra'ii: 
them, so that no one shniihl stand 1»' 
tween us, and 1 might plead iny i-au—' 
without interruption. It was such » 
plan as could only haveoccumxi jvrlj - 
to a man of my impetuous nature, i 
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knew tliat if once slie left the island I 
might never have the chance again. 
There was but one way to do it, and I 
was determined that it should be done. 

All night long I jiaced about my cave 
ondering over the details of my scheme. 

would have put it into execution at 
once, but the sky was covered with 
clouds and the night was excejjtionally 
dark. Xever did time pass more slowly 
At last the first cold grey light began to 
show upon the horizon and to spread 
.slowly along it. I thrust a clasp knife 
into ray pocket and as much money as 1 
had in the cave. Then I crept down to 
the bench,some distance from the sleeping 
party, and swam out to tlie yacht. The 
ladder by which Lucy had got on board 
the night before was still hangmg down, 
and by it I climbed on board, ^iloving 
softly so as not to awake her, I shook out 
enough of one of the sails to catch the 
breeze, and then stooping over the bows 
I cut the thick rope by which we were 
moored. _ For a minute or so the yacht 
drifted aimlessly, and then getting some 
way on her she answered the lielm, and 
stood out slowly towards the Atlantic. 

Do not misunderstand me. I had no 
intention of forcing the lady’s inclinations 
in any way, or compelling her to break 
her promise to her father. I was not 
base enough for that. 3Iy sole and only 
ol.ijoct was to have an opportunity of 
appealing to her, and pleading my cause 
for the last time. If I had not known, on 
the authority of her suitor, that she still 
loved me, I would have cut my right 
hand ofl' a.s soon as cut that cable. As it 
was, if I could persuade her to be my wife 
we could run down to Ireland or back to 
Oban, and be married by special licence 
before the prisoners at Ardvoe could get 
away. If, on the other hand, she refused 
to have anything to do with me, I wouid 
loyally take the Evangeline back to her 
moorings and face the consequences, 
whatever they might be. »Some have 
blamed me for putting the lady in such 
a compromising situ.ation. Before they 
judge they must put themselves in my 
position, with but one chance of making 
lile happy, .and that chance depending 
upon prompt action, ily savage life, 
too, may have somewhat blunted mv 
regard for the conventionalities of civili¬ 
sation. 

As the boat slowly headed out to sea I 
heard a great outcry upon the beacli, and 
saw Forrester and Scholefield, with the 
two sailors, running frantically about. I 
kept myself carefully out of sight. Pre¬ 
sently Scholefield and one of the sailors 
dashed into the water, but after swim¬ 
ming a little way they g.ave it up as 
hopeless, for the breeze was very fresh 
and even with our little rag of canvas we 
could not have been going less than five 
knots. All this time Miss Forrester had 
not been disturbed, nor w.os there anv- 
thing to let her know that the yacht 
was under wav, for the tossing was no 
greater than when she was at anchor. 


CHAPTKU iir. 

The moorings Imd been at the .south end 
ot tile i.sland, and as the wind was cast 
we headed straight out to the Atlantic! 
I did not put up any more sail yet. for it 
would be seen by those we had left, and 
f wished at iiresent to leave them under 
the impression that the yacht had drifted 
away by accident, so that if they found 
any means of communicating with tlie 


mainland tliej- might start upon a wrong 
scent. After three hours, however, the 
island being by that time upon the ex¬ 
treme horizon,! hoisted the mainsail and 
jib. 

I was busily engaged in tugging at the 
halliards, when iliss Forrester, fully 
dressed, stepped out of her cabin and 
came upon deck. I shall never forget 
the expression of utter astonishment 
which came over her beautiful features 
when she realised that she was out at 
sea and with a strange comp.aiiion. Slhe 
gazed at me with, at first, terrer as well 
as surprise. Ko doubt, with my long 
dark hair and beard, and tattered cloth¬ 
ing, I wa.s not a very reassuring object. 

The instant I opened my lips to address 
her, however, she recognised me, and 
seemed to comprehend the situation. 

“Mr. Gibbs,” she cried. “Jack, what 
have you done 1 You have carried me 
away front Ardvoe. Oh, take me back 
ag.ain ! lYli.at will my poor father do ?” 

“ He’s all right,” I said. “ He is hardly 
so very thoughtful about you, and m.ay 
not mind doing without you now for a 
little.” _ ' 

She was silent for a while, and leaned 
.against the companion rail, endeavouring 
to collect herself. 

“ I can hardly realise it,” she s.aid, at 
last. “ How could you have come here, 
and why are we at sea i What is your 
object, Jack ? Wh.at .are you about to 
dol” 

“My only object is this,”I said, trem¬ 
blingly, coming up closer to her. “I 
wished to be able to have a chance of 
talking to you .alone without interrup¬ 
tion. The whole h.appiness of my life 
depends upon it. That is why I have 
carried you oil like this. All I ask you 
to do is to answer one or two questions, 
and I will ])romise to do your bidding. 
Will you do .sol ” 

“Yes,” she said, “I will.” 

She kept her eyes cast down and 
seemed to avoid my gaze. 

“ Do you love tiiis man Scholefield! ” 
I asked. 

she .answered, with decision. 

“Mill you ever marry him ?” 

“ Xo,” she aiuswered, again. 

“Now, Lucy,” I said, “speak the truth 
fearlessly, let me entreat you, for the 
hap])iness of both of us deirends upon it. 
Do you still love me?” 

She never spoke, but she raised her 
head and I read her an.swer in her eyes. 
My heart overflowed with joy. 

“ Thetij my darling,” I criecl, taking her 
hand, “if you love me and I love you, 
who is to come ivetween us 1 MTio dare 
part usl ” 

.She was silent, but did not attempt to 
esc.ape from my arm. 

“Not your father,” I s,aid. “He has 
no power or right over you. You know- 
vyll that if one who wa.s richer than 
Scholefield appeared to-morrow lie would 
bid you smile upon him without a thought 
as to your own feelings. You can in 
such circumstances owe him no allegiance 
as to giving yourself for mere mercenary 
reasons to those you in heart aljior.” 

“bou are right, .Tack. I do not,” she 
answered, speaking \'cry gently, but very 
“f am sorry that I left you -as I 
did in St. .Tailless Park, blanv a time 
since I have bitterly regretted‘it. Still 
at all costs i should have been true to 
my father if he h.ad been true to me. 
But he has not been so. Though he 
knows my dislike to bir. Scholefield he 


has continually thrown us together as in 
this yachting excursion, which was hate¬ 
ful to me from the first. Jack," she 
continued, turning to me, “you have 
been true to me through everythuig. If 
you still love me I am youi-s from this 
moment—yours entirely and for ever. 1 
will place myself in their power no 
more." 

Then in that happy moment I w,as re- 

р. aid for all the long months of weariness 
and jiaiii. We sat for hours talking of 
our thoughts and feeluigs since our last 
sad parting, while the boat drifted aim¬ 
lessly among the tossing waves, and the 
sails Happed against the .spars above our 
heads. Then I told her how I had swum 
of}' and cut the cable of the Evangeline. 

“But, Jack,” she said, “you are a 
pirate ; you will be prosecuted for 
carrying off the boat.” 

“ I’hey may do what they like now," I 
said, defiantly ; “ I have gained you, and 
everything else is as nothing." 

“But what will you do now?” she 
asked. ^ 

“ I will make for the north of Ireland, 

I said ; “ then I shall put you under the 
protection of some good woman until we 
can get a special licence and be able to 
defy your father. I shall send the Evan¬ 
geline back to Ardvoe or to .Skye. Wc 
are going to have some wind, I fear, bou 
will not be afraid, dear ? ” 

“Not while I am with you,” she an¬ 
swered, calmly. 

The prospect was certainly not a re¬ 
assuring one. The whole ea.stcrn horizon 
was lined by great dark clouds, nil™ 
high upon each otlicr, with that lurid 
tinge about them which betokens violent 
wind. Already the first w.arning blasts 

с. ame whistling down upon us, heeling 

our little craft over till her gunwale lay 
level with the w.ater. It was impossihle 
to beat back to the Scotch const, and our 
best chance of safety hay in ruiming 
before the gale. I took in the topsail 
and llying-hl), and reefed down theniaiiv 
sail ; then 1 lashed everything niovpaule 
in case of our shipping a sea. I wished 
Lucy to go below to her cabin, but she 
would not leave me, and remained by my 
side. . . 

As the day wore on the occasional 
blasts increased into a gale, and the 
gale into a tempest. The night set m 
dark and dreary, and still we sped out 
into the Atlantic. The Evangeline rose 
to the seas like a cork, and we took little 
or no water aboard. .Once or twice the 
moon peeped out for a few- moments be¬ 
tween the great drifting cloud-b.anks. 
Those brief intervals of light showed us 
the great wilderness of black, tossing 
waters which stretched to the horizon. 1 
managed to bring some food and 
from the cal.in wliile Lucy held the tiller, 
and wc shared it together. No persuasioas 
of mine could induce her to leave my side 
for a moment. 

bVith the Vireak of d.iy the wind ap¬ 
peared to gain more force than ever, and 
the great waves were so lofty that man' 
of them rose high above our masthead. 
We staggered along under our reefed 
sail, now rising upon a billow', from 
we looked do'vn on two great valley-- 
before and behind us, then sinking down 
into the trougli of the se.a until it seemed 
as if vve could never climb the green 
wall beyond. By dead reckoning 1 cal¬ 
culated that wc had been blown clear ot 
the north coast of Ireland. It 'vouK 
have been madness to run towards an 
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unknown and dangerous shore in such 
weather, but I steered a course no\v two 
more points to the south, so as not to get 
blown too far from the west coast in case 
tliat we liad passed Malin Head. During 
the morning Lucy thougiit that slie saw 
the loom of a tisliing-boat, but neither of 
us were certain, for the weather had be¬ 
come very thick. Tliis must have been 
the boat of the man Mullins, who seems 
to liave had a better view of us than we 
had of him. 

All day (our second at sea) we con¬ 
tinued to steer in a .south-westerly direc¬ 
tion. The fog had increased and become 
so thick that from the stern we could 
hardly see the end of the bowsprit. The ; 
little vessel had proved herself a splendid 
sea boat, and we had both become so re- : 
conciled to our position, and so confident [ 
in her powers, that neither of us thought 
any longer of the danger of our position, 
es))ecialTy as the wind and sea were both ; 
abating. We were just congr.atulating 
each otlier upon this cheering fact, when [ 
an une.xpectecl and terrible catastrophe 
overtook us. 

It must have been about se^'en in the 
evening, and I hiul gone down to rum¬ 
mage in the lockers and find something 
to eat, when I heard Lucy give a startled 
cry above me. I spr.ang upon deck in¬ 
stantly. ,She was standing up by the 
tiller peering out into the mist. j 

“ Jack,” she cried, “ I he.ar voices. 
There is some one close to us.” 

‘■Voices!” I s.aid ; “impossible! If; 
we w-ere near laml wo should hear the 
breakei-s.” 

“ Hist! ” .she cried, holding up her 
hand. *• Listen ! ” 

We were standing together straining 
our ears to catch every sound, when sud¬ 
denly and swiftly there emerged from 
the fog upon our starboard bow a long 
line ot Itoman numerals with the figui'e 
of a gigantic woman hovering aliove 
them. There was no time for thought or 
preparation. A dark loom towered above 


us, taking the wind from our sails, and 
then a great vessel sprang upon us out 
of the mist as a wild beast might upon 
its prey. Instinctively, as I saw the 
monster surging down upon us, I flung 
one of the life-belts, which were hanging- 
round the tiller, over Lucy’s head, and 
I seizing her by the -waist, I sprang with 
' her into the se.a. 

I What happened after that it is hard to 
I tell. In such moments all idea of time is 
j lost. It might have been minutes or it 
might have been hours during which I 
swam by Lucy’s side, encouraging her in 
every possible way to plac-e full confi¬ 
dence in her belt and to float without 
struggling. She obeyed me to the letter, 
like a brave girl as she -was. Every 
time I rose to the toji of a wave I looked 
around for some sign of our destroyer, 
but in vain. We joined our voices in a 
cry for aid, but no answer came back 
except the howling of the wind. I was 
a strong swimmer, but hampered with 
my clothes my strength began gradually 
i to fail me. 1 was still by Lucy’s side, 
and she noticed that I became feebler. 

“ Trust to the belt, my darling, what¬ 
ever happens,” I said. 

She turned her tender face towards 
me. 

“ If you leave me I shall slip it off,” she 
answered. 

Again I came to the top of a great 
roller, and looked round. There was 
nothing to be seen. But hark ! what 
was tliat? A dull clankingiioi.se came 
oil my ears, which was distinct fi'Oin the 
splash of the sea. It was the sound of 
oars in rowlocks. We gave a last feeble 
cry for aid. It was answered by a 
fi-iendly shout, and the next that either 
of us remember was when we c.ame to 
our senses once more and found ourselves 
in warm and comfortab-le berths with 
kind anxious faces around us. We had 
both fainted while being lifted into the 
boat. 

The vessel was a large Norwegian sail¬ 


ing barque, the Freyja, of five hundred 
tons, which had started five days before 
from Bergen, and was bound for Adelaide 
in Austi-alia. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of Captain Thorbiorn and hie 
crew to the two unfortunates whom they 
had picked out of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
watch on deck hod seen us, but too late 
to prevent a collision. They had at once 
dropped a boat, which was about to 
return to the sliip in despair, when that 
last cry reached their ears. 

Captain Thorbiorn’s wife was on board, 
and slie at once took my dear companion 
under her care. We had a pleasant and 
rapid voyage to Adelaide, where we were 
duly married in the presence of Madame 
Thorbiorn aud of all the officers of the 
Freyja. 

After our marriage I went up country, 
and having taken a large farm there, I 
remained a happy and prosperous man. 
A sum of money was duly paid over to 
the firm of Scholefield, coming they knew 
not whence, which represented the value 
of the Evangeline. 

One of the first English mails which 
followed us to Australia announced the 
death of Colonel Forrester, who fi-actured 
his skull by falling down the marble 
steps of a Glasgow hotel. Lucy wjis 
^ terribly grieved, but new associations 
and daily duties gradually overcame her 
sorrow. 

Since then neither of us have anything 
to bind us to the old countrj^ nor do we 
propose to return to it. We read the 
English periodicals, however, and have 
amused ourselves from time to tiiue in 
noticing the stray allusions to the yacht 
Evangtdine, and the sad fate of the young 
lady on board her. This short narrative 
of the real facts may therefore prove 
interesting to some few who liave not 
forgotten what is now an old story, and 
some perhaps to whom the circumstajices 
are new may care to hear a strange 
chapter in real life. 

(the end.) 


AX ADV: 


R ev. La-weekce Temple was a countr.y 
clergyman in the northern part of 
Canada, who had often to make long 
winter journeys to visit his scattered 
parishioners and the remote preaching 
places of his large mission. 

Travelling on snowshoes, on horse¬ 
back, or in a i-ude “jumper” or home¬ 
made sleigh, how bad soever the weather 
nr the road, he was always at his post. 
On one occasion when the drifts were .so 
deep that his horse fell down, unable to 
proceed, he unhitched the outdone animal, 
left his “jumper” in the snow, and led 
jus horse to the school house, where a 
large conipany were awaiting patiently 
Ins confidently expected appear.ance. 
blien possible, the frozen lake w.as 
cliosen ,as offering a smooth and level 
road. 

One night—it was toward spring and 
a thaw and rain had weakened the ice—he 
w.-is overtaken by dusk some dist.ance 
from the landing. As it bec.ame very 
dark, he hugged the shore pretty closely 
A f 1-° avoid getting lost on the ice. 
At length he saw gleaming in the dis- 
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! tanee a well-known light. It was that ' 
of the hospitiible home where he was an 
! e.xpectant guest. I 

j His pleasant anticipations of reaching 
it, howeyer, w-ere soon ended. )Suddenlv ' 
—in a moment—his horse disappeared, ' 
as utterly as if he had been annihilated. I 
It had broken through the ice. Mr. 
Temple sprang instantly froui the back 
of his “jumper,” but was immersed in 
the w-ater up to his waist. He managed 
to scramble out on to the ice, howeyer, 
and crept carefully around to the head 
of his horse, which was struggling in the 
water. He tried, after the backw-oods 
fashion, to bring the animal to the sur¬ 
face by twisting the “ lines ” or reins 
around his neck and then to drag him on 
to the ice. But the ice kept breaking 
around the edge as often as he attempted 
this feat. . , , , -.i 

After struggling alone in the dark with 
the drowning horse for some time, he re¬ 
solved to seeffi help at the landing, more 
than a mile off. He first drew the points 
of the shafts well up on the ice, so as to 
support ihe animal, and then started for 
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the shore. But he had now completely 
lost Ills bearings, and he could not form 
the least idea'wdiere the landing was. 
He eagerly scanned the horizon, but 
could only see, looming through the dark¬ 
ness, the shadowy outline of tlie shore. 

At length, oh joy ! there, far to the 
left, gleamed the solitary light vyhich 
had previously gladdened Ids vision. 
He hurried, with sturdj- strides, to the 
shore, the chill wind piercing his wet 
' clothing. Reaching the landing, he en- 
tered the vil lage tavern, the nearest house 
and cried, “ My horse is in the lake. ^111 
give ten dollars if you’ll get him out. 

Four or five sturdy fellows iinraediatel.y 
set out with ropes .and a lantern. 
spread out in skii-mishing 0™*“.*' over tlie 
lake so as to sweep .as much ot its surface 
as possible. The rising wind blew out 
the lantern, and much time was lost in 

*'^“^rld"wa}V’ shouted Temple, who had 
■ run ahead. The iioor animal, struggling 
hard in the ice-cold water, heard ms 
voice, and faintly whinnied a rep y. 
Temple hurried on, and supported tlie 
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faithful creature’s head till the men came 
up, when, by main force thev di'aggwl 
him out on the ice. The benumbed 
animal was able to walk to the shore, 
apparently not much the worse for his 
icy immersion. 

“Gentlemen, you have my -warmest 
thanks,” said the missionary, wlien tliey 
were reiisseinbled in the bar-room, and 
he took out his meiigre wallet to divide 
amon^ them the promised reward. 

“ D ye think we want your monev ? 
Not if I know myself and these jolly 
fellows,” said the landlord, a burly, goo<f- 
hearted man, though engaged in a very 
questionable calling. 

“Of course we don't.” “Not a cent.” 
“D’ye think we’d risk our lives for 
money ? ” chorused the entire group. 

One pitiful-looking sot, however, who 
had dozed by the fire while the others 
were on the ice, hiccupped out, 

“ Ye moight treat us to suinmat, noo 
ye’ve getten yer ’orse as were as good as 
drooncled.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said ^fr. Temple, “ it is 
contrary to my principles to treat or be 
treated to liquor. But I will be obliged, 


Mr. Landlord, if you will prepare for 
' those brave men tlie best cott’ee supper 
' you can get up.” 

I “Hurrah for the parson !” “He’s a 
brick !” echoed the group, the latter ex- 
I pi*ession being the very quintessence of 
I a backwoods compliment. 

Temple had been wet for over an hour, 
and was shivering with cold. He for¬ 
went his purpose of going in liis then 
plight to the hospitable home where he 
was expected, ancf asked for a l^ed at the 
tavern, at the same time ordering a quart 
of spirits to be taken up to his room that 
he miglit bathe liis benumbed limbs. 

“Its good sometimes externally, gen- 
i tlemen,” he said, “ aiul that is the only 
way it is good.” 

“ ’E wants to taak a soop on the sly,” 

' said the disappointed toper, 
j “Landlord,” said Temple, not deigning 
to notice the insult, “ haven’t you some 
stryclinine that you use for killing 
foxes 1 ” 

“Yes. What do you want with it?” 
he replied, as he brought a small package 
from the clock-case, in which, for safety, 
j it was hidden. 


“ Only this,” answered Temple, as b 
poured it all into the vessel coniainins 
the spirits. “Now, gentlemen,” he mi 
on to say, “ I'm not likely to want to 
take any of it ‘ on the sly,’ nor any otbr 
way. But its poison is no more dead!) 
now than it was before, only a tuV 
quicker in its operation, that is all :' 
and he bade them a courteous g(wi 
night. 

“ He’s a trump,” said the landlori 
“any way, for all his notions. Pityh-- 
a preacher. What a politician bl 
make, with that manner of his’a 
nobocly’s fool, neitlier,—’cute as a 
he is. If he was only ruimin’ for par 
liamont, now, he’d scoop up the voicsd 
the village wholesale.” 

So great was that worthy’s 
of his unusual guest tlmt lie refused wr 
morning to accept aiiythmg for his eiU: 
tainment over night. 

“The men pi-eterred drinks o’ whH 
all round to any of yer coffee stulf’V 
said, “ an’ I won't ask ye to [uy N 
what’s agin yer principles. An asi' 
yer bed, ye’re welcome to that any uii 
you come along.” 


^ Bicoclc ISallali, 



IIKX Charley Smith reached sixteen yearn 
He settled in his iniml 

’Twas time he had a bicycle. 

But cash was hard to find. 

By dint of strict economy, 

And by persuasion’s force, 

At la.st liis wish was jrratiiicd— 

He bought his iron horse. 

No wretched bone-shaker was hi.'», 

’Twas imide of |>olished steel ; 

■Charles said tliat he could never know 
A ttoc on such a wheel. 

At first it took a devious course, 

.\nd scorned to l>c controlled. 

It -seemed to have an imp inside 
Vi'hieh would not l>e cajoled. 


A zigzag motion it preferred, 

I It seemed to have a whim 
For travelling upon its side 
In.-^tead of ou its rim. 

But Charley, tliough a tyro, meant 
His object to acquire ; 

He did not tire o’ trying liard, 

To keep it on the tire. 

Hard-won success at lengtli was his, 

I He seldom got a spill, 

I He used to sliow at Stamford Bridge 
I Bare prodigies of skill. 

i 

I Wliene'cr he started for a rare 
I He always was at scratch, 

' But long before the mile was up 
I His rivals he would catcli. 


I He’d laugh when judges madeluuilA- 
A heavy handicap, 

Secure that he would get a place 
Before the final lai^ 

Then having won the lionours which 
The cinder path can grant, 

Our wortliy bicyclist began 
For wider realms to 

lie rode from London down to York, 
From thence to Al^erdeen, 

And next amongst tlie Cambrian 
His bicycle m’os seen. 

He .soon exhausted British parts. 

And craved for foreign climes ; 

He rmle from Paris to Berlin 
JSome five-and-twenty times. 

No hill ajqieared to him too steep. 

No journey seemcil too long ; 

At last he screwed his courage up 
Ami rotle riglit uji Mont Blanc. 

’Twas ticklish work ; two weary dayi 
He nxle without a stop ; 

At last his object was attained, 

He stood u^Kin the top. 

’ But going up a liill, you know, 

I Until you reach the crown, 

^ Indubitably easy is 
j ComjMired with going down. 

lie put the break douti hani and's^,' 
The treadles well “ in hand ;' 

Yet, sad to say, his big luacliiae 
Was soon beyond coaimand. 

The break gave way, Lut he wo ..») - 
He sj>cd on like a llanh, 

Ex]>ccting every inomcat that 
There’d be an awful .•^luoslu 
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He passed the falling avalauehe, 

Ho raced and l)eat tlie >vind ; 

His shadow could not keep it up, . 

He left it miles behind ! 

Those who have studied Switzerland 
Know' w ell how far it lies 

Alwve the level of the sea, 

Considering its size. 

It follows, then, that when ho reached 
The cool and pleasant vale, 

He could not stop his fearful flight, 

Or I should end my tale. 

The ini|>etus which sj>ed liim o’er 
The torrent and crevasse, 

Imi>elled him into Italy, 

Across the Simplon Pass. 

He did not pay the customs dues, 

Nor stayed to view’ the lakes, 

He found liimself l)y Na^des bay 
AVithin a brace of shakes. 

Vesuvius w’as right ahead, 

His course lie could not stop; 

Before he well knew where he was 
He neared the smoking top. 

The dismal crater widely yawTied, 

He could not change his course ; 

Dowti, down fell Smith and bicycle, 
Like Curtius on his horse ! 



H. M. 


P. 


HOW' WE MADE A CHRISTMAS SHIP. 


By C. Staxsfeld-Hicks, 

Author of “ Yacht and Canoe Duilding,” etc., etc. 



The Good Ship “Sant^ daus. 


• do atniise the boys?” 

® Question ^ke<l atafriend’a 

■"'TJ last Christmas, a large 

Being lu prospective. 


‘ They are tired of Christmas f>. ,i it, v 
dirtlcult h> think of anytMni 
“ Well,” I suggested, 

Christmas slii”^ 


Hot hfl''*® 


“A ChristTnas ship I We never heard of such 
a thing 1 liat is it. 

An<f this was the commencement of the 
planning and building of the vessel in ques- 




























■with its fittings. Around Iicr extended a very 
realistic sea, nifiled in ininiaturo waves, anti 
far above, towering: over the heads of the 
yoiinfr ])eopIe present, were her lofty masts 
with their complicated ringing. Some of the 
sails were set, while others were stowed on 
the yards. Deep down in lier hold were mo.st 
of the presents, while many othem M'ere sus¬ 
pended from her yard.s and rigging, which too 
were lighted up with small coloured lan¬ 
terns. 

Everything had_ been kept a profound 
secret until the library door was thrown 
onen to the guests, and the Christmas ship, 
glowing with her illuminations and crammed 
full of presents, stood l)efore thcMi. Such Avas 
her capacity that although there were some 
thirty or forty young people ready and eager 
to nliinder her, it was not until they had 
made three successive raiils on the goods and 
cargo tliat the hold was declared to r)e empty, 
and even then in .some of its recesses there 


cover, I*y about a foot at each end and a feAv 
inche.s at the sides, and nail tlie stand down 
on this case. A block of wood must then be 
put under where the hox for the hold comes, 
of sutticient thickness to keep this box up just 
Hush Avith the top of the stand, and Avlien the 
block is nailed doAA'n the l>ox can l)e screAA’ed 
to it. No fastening Avill be necessary at the 
top, as the stand should fit all round it ton 
closely to prevent it AA'orking. Caro should 
he taken that there are no nails or splintei*s 
inside tlio 1 k)x, or Avhen the presents are 
Ijcing taken out some one’s fingem may 
sutler. It is a good plan to glue some smooth 
thick Avrapping paper over the inside of the 
1 k)x after it is scrcAved down. 

The sides of the ship, Avhich are only the 
height of the vessel above Avater, can l>e made 
of thick cardboard. Millboard Avill do, hut it 
cnicks easily. The s]iai>o of the side having 
l>een cut out, a couple of lines must he 
marked Avithin Avhich the ports are to he cut. 


to leave a buhvark all round the upper 
The stern may he made of a piece ol deal an 
inch thick, shai>ed a.s Fig. 11. Fig- 
the section and the waytlieedgesarebevellw 
oil’at A A. TheboAA's can 1)C fastened togctlKT 
by screws or glue, to a AA'edge-sliaped piece of 
Avocxlput hetweeen them (see Fig. 13). Ci«a 

triangular block of Avood .shaped to suit tlie 

vessel’s lines, b B the millboard sides, a 
a piece of milllxiard or Avood shaped as !%'• 
U. The part A A goes l^tween the siocs 
i Avhich terminate at the line b b, shown m 
Fig. 8. The hook B is formed by a piece of 
Avire inserted into the end of the knee ottlie 
head, and is used to hang a small ngnre 

fora figure-head. Those little plaster an^eb 

Avhich have a sinalhvire eye betAveen thewiD''s 
from Avhich they are generally suspended 
elastic, are the most suitable, as the winged* 
; on eitlier side of the bowsprit, and tlie 
: looks A*ery AA'ell. . i , 

' ’Tlie most efiecti\'o part of the cdair uiH 



still remained a feAv unappropriated gifts. 
And now to the details of her con-struction. 

The first operation is to make the frame or 
stand. This is shoAvn in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, as 
well as in tlie sketch of the ship complete. It 
is marked H H ii ii in Fig. 3. The size of the 
stand Avill of course entirely dej>end on the 
size you intend making the ship, hut it should 
Ikj in about the same ]»roportiou to the hull of 
the vessel as is shown in the diagram (Fig. 2). 
If the shin is to he 5ft. long and 3ft. Avide 
the stand should be 8ft. long. You Avill 
require tAvo pieces of llin. deal plank, i}in. 
thick, and a snort piece almut 3ft. long, which 
Avill 1)6 used as follows. For the hold of the 
ship you must get a suitable lx)x, Avliich may 
lie obtained from the grocer. An old currant 
or biscuit box will do. We used a Florence oil 


j The lower edge of tlie port should lie about 
I tAvo inchesal)ovethe Avater-line, andthe,ports 
j themselves tAvo inches high and three wi<l'e, the 
I whole height of the vessel’s side out of Avater 
I amidships being alxiut GJ inches (this is for a 
J 5ft. ship), Avhile at the l>ow it Avill )>e an incli 
[ or so higher and half an inch at the stem (see 
I Fig. 1). In cutting the ports you Avill find a 
; slixiri) chisel the best tool to use, particularly 
' if^ you are operating on thick milllioard. 
When the ports are cut out the pieces of mill- 
1)oard cut aAvay AAill do for port lids (see Fig. 
10). A is the ship s side, B the port lid, Avhich is 
hinged on to the upper piirt sill by a piece of 
calico, D D, glued on ; C is the tricing line for 
raising or loAvering the ixirt. Fig. 9 ahoAv.s 
the battens (A A). These are about an inch 
j high and three-quarters thick; they are 


\ noAv to be descrilied, and that is tl 
I hold is lighted up. Fig. 2 shoAvs 
j a common paraffin lamp, Avith sfl 
I <piarter-inch burner (tliough ar 
i lietter): l is a tin rellector so t' 
I throAv the light doAvnward and f 
j Avard tlie boAv ; at K is a strong I 
secure the lamp from l)eing upset o 
^ Avhile the hold is l)eing pulled alxn 
' sents ; m m shows the line of the i 
. o|>enin" from Avliich is the box r. 

, from this lamp light up the avIj 
j forAvard of tlie main deck, and, i 
, are open, send a bright radiance 
through the room. 

The upper deck must be fitted Avi 
I AA'ay «f sufficient size just over the 
; constitutes the hold, and this hatcl 
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ts so placed that everj- ])art of the box can l>e 
reached throuRli it even bya small child. The 
porta may be maile to open and shut simiil- 
taneously by bnnging all the tricint' lines 
into one hauling part, which on being pullerl 
hauls up all the ports at once. This m very 
effective if the ports fit well, as the room cah 
te darkened, and the ports being suddenly 
hauled up, the whole interior of the ship & 
shown bnifhtly illuminated. 

The fittings for the lamp on the npper-deck 
have next to be considered. The principal 
part 13 the funnel, which can be made 
ot an 0 d cannster by cutting it down 
where soldered together, reducing it to 


WW MADE A CimiHTMAS SHIP. 


topgallant forecastle are fitted as in Fi<> 8 
.mil ‘ “ t*'® forecastle. These 

decks c,an be made of millboard, and liidit 
Stans of wood are glued along inside the rail 
or bulwark, the top of which comes aliont 
half an inch short of the top of the rail. The 
j small deck is then placed so as to rest on 
t ie.se stnps ; it can lie fitted with a rail as 
I ^ builder decides. i 

■ «.i • if d'lyle of green glazed calico, 

I Mhich ninst be large enough to cover the 1 
stand and hang over all round, touchin" tlie ' 
noor and concealing the rough stand anTl its ‘ 
suiiport.s. A long slit is made in the centre 
Jine of the calico to pass it over the ship’s i 
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for this. The ends are made fast to the yard¬ 
arms, the corners are then folded behind 
(away from the bows) to the middle of the 
sail in order to make a bunt, and the sail 
rolled up and secured to the yard by lashin-'s 
of thread or string. . " 

To look well, the sail when stowed should lie 
much larger in the roll ,at the middle and 
(bminish off to nothing .at the ends. 

Those stays which it is intended to suspend 
lamps from should be of wire, and the top- 
gallant y.ards, if used for a similar purpose, 
should also be of wire, and if the yardanns 
are u.sed for this purpose short pieces of thick 
Wire sliouJcl Le lashed to tliem. 


FIG 14 



FIG 15 






the required diameter and boring holes along 
the lappin- and lacing it together up 

bef; .j’Ai ’^ 1 *® soldeSng, as the 

heat of the lamp cannot affect the joint. The 

FIG 5 



lower ends of the tulie are cut and opened , 
out as at b ig. 4 , and a kind of tin washer is ^ 
cut out (bi^ 6), the inner circle just being 
l»m°. over the funnel, but 

• stopped by the lower ends. The out- ' 
side circumference of the washer must be 
arge enough to cover these ends By screwin'^ 

‘'‘® "PI?®'' <1®®>'- iia'-ing 
preiiously slipped the funneUhrough it, tlm 

unnel is finely fixed in position, the rake 


hull, and it is then glued along the sliip’s sides 
I . 1.0 painted, care lieing taken 

tliattliLs IS carefully done, no rucks or puckei-s 
, teing left. The waves are made by rolls of 
thin paper introduced here and there, under 
! the calico and glued to the stand, and w her¬ 
ever a wave cre.st apiiears the calico is touched 
j up with white paint, and if this is artistically 
done the effect is very good. 

I '{1‘® ,®*‘l®® .of the ship are now painted black, 
and if the calico comes lar up on f beside, it must 
I i>e painted over and considered as jiart of tl'e 
vessel 8 side ; hut alon^' the water-line there 
sJiouId be a certain amount of undulation ' 
indicated by the paint, and at the liows and I 
here and there along the side, a little white ! 
paint must be put to show the broken water 
and foam, while the vessels wake .should 
also be indicated by lines of foam diverging- 
at an angle from the course of the sliipT 
Copper may be shown by a copper-red just ' 
at the bow and stem along the water, but all I 


I When all is ready, to allow of free access to 
the hold without damaging the sails or rig¬ 
ging, it is best to brace tlie head yards sha!^ 
up and the main yards aback. Tliis is shown 
I ill Fig. 15. By doing this a sufficient space 
I IS left on one sid^ of tlie sliip. a a is the fore- 
and-aft line of tlie vessel, b the fore yanl, 
c main yanl, showing the space B c.' D is 
tlie inizcn trimmed in the same way as the 

Fig. II. 
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fore yards. The ship would then be ‘ liove- 
to, ■"■Inch is an almost stationary position 
adopted when speaking another vessel orwait- 
rn®- I’** ^ Ix^at, etc.—in this case for her 
L Jinstnias visitoi's. 

I do not think any explanation will be 



>eing detennined by the way in which the 
ower ends are cut. To furtlier steady the 
unnel and make a neat job, a small bridge 
IS cut out of another tin canister or piece of 
siieet-tin or zinc, as at Fig. 4, b b. Tliis may 
w made of any suitable width and pierced 
'itn a hole in tlio centre to pass it over the 
unnel; it is then bent down to the required 
cun*e, the ends joining the bulwarks and 
upi>er deck. A light rail may 
TO ntted as sho\\Ti in the elevation, or if the 
1 d® ^ Fig. 4x the side pieces A A can 
bent up to form a rail. This bridge may 
Ian with japan black, which can also 

used for tliose parts of the vessel which 
require to painted black. 

partition k (Fig. 2) must be made to 
slides, so that the reser- 
. lamp, by tsking off tfie chimney, 

J. ^ got out for filling and trimming; the 
mney ^ got off by pushing it up the funnel 
Tf to clear the lamp ' 

■''’ill have a good effect if a poop and 


black will do very well. The streak contain¬ 
ing the ports slionid be painted white, the 
outside of the ports black, and the inside red. 

The rigging will now have attention. The 
masts may be made in only two pieces ; the 
I tonniasts, topgallant masts, and royals Iwing 
all in one. The lower masts .should be rather 
,stout, and can be made of cemmon deal; 
they must lie fimily stepjied in hloclcs secured 
Ijelow for their reception, and the mainmast 
must he so placed as not to unduly interfere 
with the hold being got at. Tlie rigging and 
spars and sails or a ship are given in full 
with diagrams in back numbers of the Boy’s 
0^\'N Paper, to which I must refer you. 

The character of the rigging and the num- 
l)er of sails set must depend on the ideas of 
the builder. The ship may he made at 
anchor to save trouble, with all her sails 
stowed, and a good effect can be easily pro¬ 
duced by furling tlie sails, as is the case with 
the lower yard.s in the first illustration. Any 
rough piece of canvas the proper size ■\^■ill do 


necessarj' as to the presents. The smaller 
ones, whatever they are, can he just mixed up 
I together in the hold, and if there are any of a 
I superior character, as a resplendent doll^ they 
; can be very well fixed in various places in 
the rigging. 

The Christmas ship in which I had a hand 
was well found in boats, anchors, cannon, 
etc., all of wiiich were distributed among 
the boys of the partv. In conclusiou, 1 
can only hope that sliould you decide to 
build such a vessel this Cliristmas, it may 
prove a source of amu.^ement to your.«elves 
and gratification to vour friends, and no 
doubt very many will lie only too anxious 
to learn when the good ship “Santa Claus ” is \ 
likely to arrive. 

(THE EXD.) 
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C!)utc!i ^Porcb. 



G ome, enter in ; why stand without 
Pass tlirough the gate with mien 
devout; 

The stone is worn wiiere folk have trod 
The threshold of the House of God. 
Come, enter in. 


This day of all days is it meet 
To ha^iten here with willing feet, 

To join with all the go<lly folk 
In praising Him who broke the yoke 
, Of Adam’s sin. 


W’lien yet a child here w ast tlinu \irot?U 
Twas here that thou, a lad, ^^ast tiogb; 
To flee from evil, love the good. 

To live'with men in brotherhood, 
Death’s darts to hrave. 


Come, then, this day thy vows renew, 
Give God the thanks which are His due: 
Let this one day at least be spent 
In praise that He His Son hath sent 
Thy soul to save. 

H. M. r . 


JORKINS’S WAITS. 

By the Author of 

" The Coast^arJgman's i'am," " FoUctp mij Leader,'* “Joe Sie^," etc. 


“ ■‘'•''■W Jorkins, “ I don’t see why 

VV not.”^ 

“ ’Twouldn't he lialf bad fun,” remarked 
Yolland. 

“I’m game !” acquiesced Bunter. 

“ Right you are ! ” chimed in Duffin. 

So the matter seemed settled; every 
one was agreed. 

Really, when you came to think it 
over, it was a happy idea. Eveiw other 
village had its regular band of waits, 
and it argued a strange lack of enter¬ 
prise on tlie part of the inhabitants of 
Slocombe that they had allowed such an 
incalculable numlier of Christmases to 
pass without once trying to organise a 
set of waits. Not even Garter Purkis, 
the acknowledged oldest inhabitant, 
could remember liaving “heeard tell” of 
such a tiling. But Garter’s memory was 
going, and wlien a man fails occasionally 
to rememiter even his own name it ought 
not to be a matter for surprise that Ids 
recollections are scanty of what took 
place when George the Third was king. 

It said II good deal for Jorkins’s pluck 
that he had determined to set at nought 
the tradition of decades and endeavour 
to put Slocombe on a level with other 
villages. Jorkins was one of the pro¬ 
minent members of the church choir—a 
strictly voluntary one. lie had been the 


leading treble for several years, and when 
I at last his voice gave signs of breaking 
he only dropped into the rank of those 
who “sang seconds,” and was as regular 
at the practices as ever. But last .sum- 
• mer his voice completely broke; since 
then he had attempted tenor with in- 
dift'erent succes.s, .os at crises Ids manly 
tones would suddenly change to a pip¬ 
ing squeak, more ludicrous than melo¬ 
dious. 

However, he w.os not dependent on his 
voice alone for his music, for he played 
j the accordion. He knew something of 
music, too, which was more than could 
be said for his companions, who used to 
learn chants, hymns, and all, by ear. 

When once the idea of starting the 
waits struck 1dm be could not rest till he 
had communicated his intentions to 
others. The three lads named above 
were let into the secret, and after a good 
deal of discussion it was determined to 
make the attempt. 

I “ We shall have to do it off our own 
bats,” said Jorkins, “ for you can’t expect 
Miss Mary to go round with us.” 

I Miss Jiary was the vicar’s daughter, 
j and trained the choir. 

“ Of course not,” echoed Duffin, a srnall, 
fat boy with a treble voice; “and besides, 
we don’t want women about.” 


“ You’ll bring your flute, Yolland, 'I 
course ? ” said .lorkins. 

“ How’m I going to sing if I'ni top"' 
the tlutel” inquired Yolland. “let 
do both at once.” 

“ Twill do te rest your voice,” rep*' 
the leader. “I wish we had a cormt ' 
something to fill in with.” 

But the only other instrument ' 
obtained in the village was a dnia '• 
longing to a volunteer, and it was tacr 
felt that if the drum were admiu 
into the band there was too much pr 
bility of its taking more than its oer. 
share of tlie work. 

“ We shall have to practise a c' 
deal,” suggested Bunter. “ It taki* a 
no end of a time to learn a new tnne- 

“0£ course we must practise." » 
Jorkins, decisively. " Ycu must c - 
out to Hart’s Hole, where noboil.r 
liear us. We mustn’t let this thirj: £ 

! about; it must come as a regular 
prise.” 

However, it is not to l>e wonderM 
that the impoiTant event could niit 
kept an entire secret. A small brot-' 
of Yolland’s followed the quartet to U' 
place of rehearsals one afternoon, i- 
though he was captured and mad' 
vow the strictest secrecy, his abili'i 
keel) a secret was not equal to his Vi 
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JORKINS’S WAITS. 


“ After all, perhaps it’s better,” said 
.lorkins ; “ people might all be asleep if 
they didn’t expect something. Only we 
inu.st be careful to give them some music 
worth hearing.” 

This was not easy, as they found after 
a few rehearsals. Jorkins’s accordion 
would only play in two keys, one of 
which was generally too higli, and the 
other too low. They wanted a boss badly. 
However, they did the best they could ; 
they mastered the air of “God rest ye, 
merry gentlemen,” and of one or two 
others, and Jorkins tilled up the other 

E arts as w'ell as he could with the aid of 
is trusty accordion and untrusty voice. 
“ To-morrow night at eleven o’clock by 
the porch with the yew over it,” were his 
last directions when they separated the 
night before Christmas Eve. They all 
had obtained permission from their 
parents to be out late for once ; the 
cau.se of their request was no secret to 
tlieir respective households. 

“ We’d iietter wrap up pretty well,” 
suggested Hunter; “it’s uncommon cold 
at night now.” 

“ \ es, and don’t forget a stick, as we 
shall have some lonely tramps,” added 
Yolland. “Shall I bring Topsy along?” 

Topsy was the name of his mongrel 
terrier, an ill-conditioned brute at feud 
w ith the whole village. However, it was 
decided to bring her, as slie would be an 
excellent protection. 

•Jorkins was the first at the rendezvous. 
In his anxiety to be oti' he arrived there 
at half-pa.st ten and had half an hour to 
wait in close proximity to a ghostly 
churchyard. He didn’t half like it, and 
was on the point of starting olf to fetch 
Yoll.and, when Huffin turned up. 

“Come along, Duft'y, you're jolly late.” 
“No I ain't ; tisn'televen yet. JVTierc 
are the other fellows ?” 

“ I don’t know. I say, you're wrapped 
up enough.” 

“ Yes,” acquiesced Duffin : “ mother 
made me put this on, and she told me 
to keep it well over my mouth so that I 
mightn't get the cold air into my chest.” 

“Oh, ah !” remarked Jorkins. “Here 
are the other chaps. Come along, we’ve 
no time to lo.se.” 

Yolland’s dog commenced operations 
hy a series of barks calculated to rouse the 
neighbourhood. When she was sup¬ 
pressed they moved in a compact body 
towards the vicarage, their first point of 
attack. 

There were plenty of lights in the 
windows, and it was evident they were 
expected. The hall door was thrown 
open ns their foot.steps were lieard on the 
gravel, and the vicar with his family 
came to the front to -listen. They were 
all well wrapped up. 

The waits liad not expected this, and 
there was consequently .some little con¬ 
fusion before they got well started. 
When they did the carol went swim- 
niingly for half a verse, and then they 
were joined enthusiastically by Top.sy. 

'I’liat irrepre.s,sible animal sat down 
and howled as if that weie to be iier only 
occupation for the rest of her existence. 
Singing w,as out of the que.stion with 
such a row. The vicar could not helj) 
laughing, and Jorkins in a rage strode 
to the uncon.scious dog and pitched him 
into a laurel hush. 

" Never mind,” said the vicar, stepping 
into the garden ; “ you were getting 
along very well. Come inside and finisii 
it in the hall.” 


They accepted the invitation without 
demur. !Miss Mary complimented them 
on their achievement, and the servant 
brought them some hot coffee and mince 
pies. They sang one more of their rdper- 
toire and departed in the highest .spirits. 

“A 1,” remarked Duffin. “That was 
something like cofiee.” 

“ First-rate mince pies,” said Y’olland. 
“If we get ti-eated like this at every 
place it will do.” 

“Aren’t you glad I brought you?” 
asked Jorkins, tnoroughly satistieo with 
his exjreriment so far. 

They sang one carol, rather unsteadily, 
in front of Jlr. Stainer’s house, as he was 
the principal churchwarden, and then 
strucK out for the Grange, as ilr. Stainer \ 
did not make any sign. 

“They’re sure to ask us in at the 
Grange,” said Hunter; “ they’re very 
musical there.” 

“ It’s no end of a way, that’s the worst 
of it,”replied Duffin. “I’m getting tired.” 

“ 'Tou ate too many mince pies,” said 
Jorkin.s. “Come along, you’ll soon feel 
fresh again.” 

“Isn't there a short cut?” asked Y'ol- 
land. 

“Yes, across the Water Meadow, but 
it’s precious dark.” 

“ Who’s afraid?” a.sked Yolland. “ Come 
along, I know the way.” 

Nevertheless, it was not long before 
they found themselves nearer tlio river 
than they ought to have been. They 
called a halt. 

“ Where’s Top.sy ? ” asked Jorkins. 

“ Dogs can find their way anywhere.” 

Y'olland whistled, but there was no 
response. 

“ She’s cut home,” he said. “That’s 
your fault, Jorkins.” 

“No, it isn’t, it's yours for bringing us 
into this swamp.” 

Rut recriminations were felt to be out 
of place ; the first thing was to find the ! 
path. This they did at last, but not be- I 
fore they had plunged through a muddy | 
ditch with deceptive “ cat ’ ice on it , 
which let them in. | 

“ I shall catch it from mother when I i 
get home,” said Duffin, piteously. “ I’m | 
soaked up to ray knees.” 

“Let’s run, then,” suggested Jorkins, 

“ that’ll keep us warm.” 

They struck the high road, and trotted 
along it. It was just twelve o'clock 
when they .stopped in front of the Grange, j 
“ I'm out of breath,” panted Duthn. 

“ Wait half a minute.” I 

When he had .sufficiently recovered ^ 
they posted themselves on the lawn and ' 
startecL They sang through one carol in 
an ominous stillne.ss. I 

“ Nobody seems up,” said Hunter, lugu- j 
briously. . i 

“ I’erhajis they’re all a.sleep,” suggested 
Yolland. I 

“ Let's give them ‘ There came three ' 
ship.s,' that ought to rouse them.” ^ 

“The Three Ships” was duly given, hut 
without result, except that a dismal 
howl near at hand pioclainied that Topsy 
had tnmed them. 

“ I'll drown that beast when I get hold 
of him,” said .lorkiiis. 

“ No you won't,' retorted her owner. 

“ Ivet’s get outof tliis.”sugge.sted Hunter; 
“it's no good staying here.’’ 

“ There’s some one ! ” exclaimed Duffin, 
suddenly. 

A window was slowly ojjened, and a 
man’s head appeared. 

“What are ye caterwauling doon there 1 


ahoot ?” a voice inquired. “ It's nac goot; 
they’re a’ awa’.” 

“It’s Maepherson,” exclaimed Jorkins; 

“ we may a.s well cut.” 

“ We’re a sot of asses to come out here 
without knowing if the family were 
home,” said Yolland. “It's no mortal 
good trying to got anything out of that 
old Scotchman ; he’s as crusty as he can 
e.xist.” 

They walked to the gate rather tils- 
gustecl. After a short couneil it wtis 
re.solved to make the best of their way 
home. They were cold and wet. Things 
had not gone so well as they had promised. 

“ Suppose we try Lady Melcoiulic’s on 
our way back,” suggested Jorkins. “She's 
home, I know.” 

“ It isn’t out of our way,” stiid Banter. 

“ I vote for trying it.” 

It was carried unanimously. Tliey 
plodded along the hard road tor a mile 
and a half till they reached the gJites. 
Entering these, they took a short cut to 
the house across the long lawn. 

“There’s a light,” whispered Duffin. 

“Where?” a.sked Hunter. 

“ In that room on the ground floor. 
They aren’t aJl gone to bed yet.” 

“tio much the better,” said Jorkins; 

“ I shouldn’t mind some more coffee. 
Now theti; all ready ? ” 

He touched the right note on the accor¬ 
dion, and tjie strains of “All on a Christ¬ 
mas Morning ” rang out on the silent air. 
To their surprise the light was turned out 
the moment they began. 

They finished the verse, and then a win¬ 
dow on the first floor was ojx'ned, and a 
voice which they recognised as that of Mr. 
Melcombe, Lady Melcombe’s son, calle-i 
out, “ Thanks, my good fellows; I'm 
sorry every one has gone to Ixxl, or we 
would ask you in. Can you see to catch 
this?” 

“ There was a light down below, sir." 
replied Jorkins, “ or we wouldn't have 
disturbed yon.” 

“What?” cried Mr. Melconilje, “a 
light? where?” 

“.lust below you, sir; there's some one 
in there now, I can hear him. ” 

Ill a couple of seconds bolls were ring¬ 
ing and windows opening, as Mr. iiel- 
coinbe gave the alarm. The toys were 
taken by surprise : still more so when » 
man leapt from the window where th»- 
liglit had appeared, and made acro.s-> 
the lawn. 

Once more Topsy appearerl on the 
scene. With a wild yelp she flew at the 
burglar and caught him by the leg. H- 
gave a yell, and then kicked the p«w.r 
beast a couple of yards away. But that 
gave Jorkins time to get between him 
and the shrubbery. 

Jorkins was a tall youth and by n-a 
means deficient in pluck. The buigW, 
however, was much stronger and biggar. 
and seeing him standing between him 
and safety, made straight at him. J.-r- 
kiiis felt a lieavy blow on bis heoti . h- 
reeled for a moment, and then thra-w 
himself on his as.sailant just as lie a 
entering the bushes. His acvonlion w.v 
still hniiging from his avrist ; he bansrre 
it against the ruffian’s head with aji h-.- 
strength. 

The result was th.at his instrument w 
smashed, but not without considerai-l 
injury to the burglar’s head. Ik-fore t 
latter could recover himself help aj-riv-v. 
ill the shape of .Mr. Melcomb*- ;uid n ntxr- 
servant. The capture was soon etfieevcd 
without difficulty. 




JOIfK/X^S’S WAITS. 
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Mr. MelcomVre -was pi-o^use in his till two o'clock, cariying with thpiri “Not by any incaiis,” w,-vs Yoiland’s 
timiiks, and insiste.d this that they j substantial proofs of Lady Melcombc's reply, patting Topsy, who had made 

should all come into tire There | gratitude for saving her house from such a supper as .she rarely enjoyed, 

was no hot coffee, 'but tire nousekeeper ; loss. i “ Will you come out again next year! ” 

managed to find’ cold mef*'*' tnd some | “Goodnight, you fellows,” said .Torkins, I asked .Jo'rkins. 

mince pies^to whicl\ the wa.i'ts did hearty j as they reached the village church ; “it 1 And the waits unanimously answered 

justica 'Ihey did not reacli home finally , hasn't been so bad after all, has it ?” | “Yes.” 



SLEIGH RIDE IN ROU MANIA. 


[ N the early p,art of tlie winter of^ 187 it 
was my lot to jitnss n fow weeks in an old 
tonni.'vnian country liouse about sixty kilo- 
netres from Giurgrow^o, a town situated on 
he Danube, iminediatelv facing the lurkisli 
it.adelof RoustcUnk- terminus 

f tlie railway connecting Ihicharest, tlie 
ipita.1 of the'Princil>!\lity. with the mighty 

ver which constituted at tliat perior the 

ontier line between Roumania and huio- 

ForfnJntlfs past trade on the Dannlie had 
'cn e.xceedingly l.risk^.tUere laving been an 
htsiial ileniaSd for maize towanla the latter 
Ol a/itnmn ■ and tlie reception and ship- 
i i-vf ^r7.r^i-riio\x» cereal, 

!poured into Giurgevo from 
Ul/l fd”*' uet>t iiiercliants,Bhipping agents, 
/tc ./or. k jP j Jiy employed. So that at 
‘^t’fie approacli of winter forced it- 
I T tbeir notice, and when 

early^moming of thin 
^ripcaran ice floating upon the 

9^ of tli^ river wameS them that 

® i lioeonk lalwmre must cease, those good 
‘‘*1iacl l^eii diligently making Imy 
xvlio i^a prepared resignedly for 

Titi ^y^’^ir months’ virtual release from 

,-co or / ,;„„ine!sn, and m many instances 
t-are? “,i witli pleasure to the period 
ced + ad a ivell-eamed holiday. | 

r.rced maoti.ity^_^_ I had some time pre- j 

- 9SlV I _f.lla+ or. on flm ' 


from an old acquaintance, a 
jn named liereovski, to 

• Ol* t.>vo with him at his farm, 

*1 £i» life ill Ron- 

.^ee sojxjetwxx^^ 

xxx* . ^-1 niay be jniessed from liis 

V' friemt Polish on-in. Ho spoke 

»ri>■"****_..’ iiffcjnreB from con- 

-;vl Nvith bii-Ushmen, h^ im- 

g^Qiiircd a favouring of 

j>tibiy i>voiiiineut national charac- 

OI 0X1* 

1 , j.ot much alxjve the age of forty, 
had hy shrewd trailing realised'a 

o'S'ki fortune, and then, having ataste 
'ricnl tnrad pursuits, he turned Ids back 


on commerce, and, purchasing a largo estate 
in the country, lived there with lii.s family, 
almost liieraily “monarch of all he sur- 
, veyed.” 

“ You will not,’’ he wmte, “ have much 
opportunity of witnessing any of our fanning 
operations at this season, but if you fond 
, ot live stock, shooting, sleighing or skating, 

I you >W11 not hnd our jilace dull.” 

I Now this suited me exactly. I am soiiie- 
I thing of a sportsman, deliglit in liorse.s, and 
am seldom .so hap])y a.s when pottering alx)ut 
; a farmyard. 1 replied therefore without 
, delay, accepting my friend’s inflation, and 
, promising to l>e vuth him as soon as the 
, exigencies of business would permit. 

Accordingly, one wintry morning some few 
' weeks later, daybreak ^ound me standing 
fully equipped at tlio door of the Hotel 
Concordia in Giurgevo, awaiting the arrival 
of the sleigh wliieli had lieen engaged for iny 
conveyance, and discussing with the landlord, 
wlio liad risen thus early exprea«ly for the 
purpose of seeing me off, tlie subject of tlie 
weather, wliicb, jutliough perfectly tine during 
the night, liad now assumed a rather threaten¬ 
ing aspect. 

Tlie wind, fresh and westerly up to within 
the last liour or two, hiid now almost entirel.y | 
died away, wliile over the north-eastern ’ 
horizon tlie sky was gradually filling with a ; 
kind of greyish gloom, the aliuost certain pre- ] 
cursor or a snowstorm. j 

Feathery flakes, as yet fexva.nd far between, 
Avere even now, indeed, stealingdomithrougli ! 
the murky da^Ti, and the breeze, tliough i 
light, was coming out of tlie north-east in on- ! 
casionnl puffs winch were vot-y ominous, and i 
made me begin to fear I should be obliged to 
postiKine my departure. . 

As I had been looking forvvj^rd impatiently ' 
for many weeks pa.st to thij^ excursion, it i 
need hardly be said that the bare idea of such \ 
a contingency was distasteful to me in the i 
extreme, and I glanced anxinnslv at the ; 
round and aoniewhat heavy.! . 7 ;; ,n„nten. , 
ance of my companion, in tUe i,'A „f lioin- ' 
able to discover in its exnA . inner 

workings of his mind, i/ .^**100 the 
stolid Gennan phyHiomnin.A'h*' ..-as 

a Hamburger—g,ave no sii.^'^hune L. 

and 90 1 er'’*'*' 


“Well, Herr Josef, Avhat is your opinion 
' of the state of things ? Shall I be anlc 
go, do you think, or will the wcathel lie such 
I a.** to make it dangerous to travel Having, 
as you seo, made all iiiy ])rej»aralions, I in- 
' tend to make a start, even at some risk, jiro- 
videcl the driver does not refuse to take me.” 

“Tliere Avill lie snoAv,” replied Herr Josef. 

I “ Do you not remark the Arinil change, and 
in the air the alisence of crispness? but as 
for danger, 1 think not. Tlie distance is not 
too great, and witli a good pair of hor.ses to 
your sleigh, and lanco Joanesou, Avlioiii I 
know Avell, for a driver, you need have no 
fear. Rut hero comes lahco to answer for 
himself " 

Tlie sound of approaching sleigh-bells was 
now plainly audible, and presently the vehicle 
itselr came spinning^ round the comer and 
drew up oj»posite the porcli. 

In rejily to our queries my Jehu informed 
me tliat, altbough tJierc Avonld undoubtedly 
be snow, yet he did not anticipate a fall of 
sufficient inijxirtance to delay the journey ; 
adiling that, even if the Aiofst came to tlie 
worst, he knew of a half-way refuge to Avliieh 
we might lictake ourselves, v here the utmost 
that could Ixifall us would lie the chance of 
lieing snowed up for a day or two, to provide 
for wliich contingency lie J^uggested tliat a 
sufficient supply of provision! should be 
taken. 

This driver Avas a Wallachian of tlie luirest 
tyi^e. f)f medium stature, he possessed iho 
strongly marked Roman fe.atures Avliioli to 
ihis^ day cliaracterise the descendants of the 
ancient Dacian colonists ; a complexion dark 
Avithont lieing sAvarthy, snaky locks of jettv 
blackness, mirmoimted by a tall .sheepskici 
caftan, and moustache and heaixl somcAvlia.!: 
unkempt, but of the same raven hue as tho 
hair and eyebrows. Add to this a plea.sinr>- 
yet indejM'ndent expression of countenance^ 
and a careles-s twinkle in the dark eyes, arn.\ 
you have a fair idea of lanoo Joaiiescu 
he stood, reins in hand, l»y the side of 
sleigh of which, as well as of the horses, 

Ava#f proprietor. 

Like all the peasant-farmer cla-ss, he woi-^ 
in addithm to the cap alrc.idy nicntionccl, ^ 
loll"' sheepskin coat culled a guba, the wooRl^T 
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A SLEIGH RIDE IH ROUMANJA. 


Bide turned in\var<Is, and trousers of strong 
iuown lioniesj)iiii cloth, over which were 
drawn a pair of Hungarian stockings of thick 
jvlriivjd w«K>l reacliing to the tlugh. Long 
well-greased hoots completed the costume, 
which, if not elegant, is necessary as a pro¬ 
tection against the intense cold of the itou- 
iimiiian winter. 

The sleigh itself was a light strongly-built 
framework of woo<l and iron, mounted on the 
customary runners, and rather gaudily 
painted. * It contained in the rear part a seat, 
capable of holding two persons comfortably, 
and in front a small ])latfonu for the accom- 
muiiatioQ of the driver, who frequently drives 
standing. The floor w’as covered with a layer 
of fragrant hay, in sutlieient quantity to en¬ 
velop the feet of the sitters to tlie knees, 
while a pile of sheepskin rugs completed the 
etjuipment. 

The horses were of Hungarian breed, 
standing scarcely lifteen liauds high, of a 
dark l>ay colour and well matched, with deep 
diests, short muscular legs, and b<^ies round 
and symmetrical, but shaggy as bears in 
their long winter coats. They seemed full of 
counigc, and 1 thought I liad seldom seen a 
nicer little trio, as they stood there in the grey 
of the morning, with heads erect and pointe<l 
ears, pawing the snow impatiently with their 
small round hoofs, and snuffing with dis- 
tenderl nostrils, wliile gazing towards the 
gloomy horizon to the north-east, as if they 
loo, though fearing it not, were conscious of 
the am>roach of the iin|)ending storm. 

Half an hour later all preparations were 
completed. My gun, with its leather cart- 
ri<lg 0 magazine, was placed in the hay be¬ 
neath the seat, in company with some loaves 
of bread, a few' tins of preserved meat, some 
cotfee, tea, a few bundles of pitch pine 
splinters for fire lighting, etc. 

Iia^ing lighted my brier and settled my¬ 
self comfortably amongst the sheepkins, I 
gave the signal to start, and we were off, the 
cracking of lanco’s whip ringing like pistol- 
shots in the (j^uiet street, ana the little bays 
getting away in gallant style, kicking up the 
snow* in our faces as they scuttled dow'n tlie 
narrow lane leading to tlie quays, and scat¬ 
tering to the right and left the wandering 
fowls which swarm in the streets of all Kou- 
manian b>wms, especially in Giurgevo, where 
the abundance of grain makes poultry-keep- 
in^cheap and nrofitable. 

The .sloigh-l>ells Jingled merrily m we 
dashed along by the side of the ice-lwuiid 
river. Past the long rows of grain lighters, 
some of them of iron and of enormous length, 
others merely old wooden hiilk.s, hut each 
frozen Hniily in its place, idle as a 
]»ainted shippast the low* wide sheds and 
warelious^es, two short months ago veritable 
hives of human industry, but now wrapped 
in death-like sleep with the white snow for a 
coverlet ; jiast a CTOUp of tujf-boats moored 
sitle by si»ie, and lowing no sign of life, save 
wliere a lilm of blue smoke ascending from 
the copjter chimney of a fore-cabin suggests 
the watchman below’ preiiaring his morning 
cafd ; and pa.st a hirsute slvin-clad indi\i<lual, 
who, squatteil on the ice under the lx>ws, is 
engaged in cleaning a salted carp, the water 
required for the o|>eration lieing obtained by 
the process of lowering a bucket through a 
liole in the ice, which is about eighteen inches 
in tliickncH.^. 

Up tlie long straggling street leading 
to the liarrier the shopkeejiers are tak¬ 
ing down their shutters—general shops for 
the most ]iart, or Cratchmars as they are 
termed - - wliere is sold iudiscTimiuately 
aliiiosl every kind of coiumoiUty in request 
aiiKing the inhabitants, such as hard¬ 
ware, cordage, provisions in tin.s, Hour, 
groceries, caviare red and black in liarrels, 
ami a host of other articles, w Idle the dingy- 
loiikiug gIaH.scs and tuuibiers ranged on the 
lcad-covere<l counter in one corner .serve to 
disj>pns«» the various liquors contained in the 
g.audily-labellcd iNittles with which the 
shelve.^ are adorned. 


At the door of the last of these cstabli.Hli- 
ments lanco pulls up and intimates that he 
is going to let the horses stand for five 
minutes preqiaratory to tightening up their 
girtlis for the final deiiarture, and also to 
provide hinrself with a liammer, a few nail.s, 
and some cord, to be u.sed in the event of a 
breakdown on the road. 

While my worthy driver is thus engaged 
in the interior of the shanty, I olwen’e that 
tlie weather is now’ even more threatening 
than wlien we started. The snowHakes, it 
is true, are no more numerous, and the wind 
is not much stronger than before, but the sky 
lieliind us is heavy and dark, and looking 
bock dow n the long street w e have passed I 
am struck by the terribly dreary appearance 
of the town. The white snow-capjied n>ofs, 
and the churches in their midst with their 
hu^e tin-covered domes, stand out in sharp 
relief against the dull leaden background of 
sky with a singularly depre-ssing ellect. 

At a short distance on tlie road before me 
stands the barrier or entrance to tiie town, 
with its toll-house and customs de|iartment, 
wliere stand a couple of soldiers of the corps 
of Dorobanci^s, a regiment whose distin- 
^ishing mark consists of a bunch of turkey 
featheiw planted on one side of the busby, 
which is of black sheepskin, in sha]ie not 
unlike the bearskins of our Grenadier Guards. 
Each wore tlie guba, or skin cloak, and on 
his feet sandals of raw hide, laced up with 
thongs or pieces of string, w’liich gave them 
a slovenly and iinsoldierlike apjicarancc. 

Hard by stood some slanghter-houscR, en¬ 
circled by a high stockade, the top of w hich 
was occupied by a row of miserable-looking 
crows, with ruffled plumage and a most de¬ 
jected air, but evidently keenly alive to the 
main chance, each one apparently calculating 
in his own mind his chances of being before¬ 
hand w'illi his fellows when the next morsel 
of offal should be thrown out by the butchers. 

Suddenly there is a stir in the ranks, the 
slaughter-house door opens, something is 
tossed out upon the snow’, and in an iustant 
the air is filled with the fiapping of dusky 
w’ings as the half-famished birds jostle each 
other in the scramble for the coveted delicacy, 
while the W’elkin rings with croaking imfi- 
eutive of satisfaction, or the reverse, as the 
successful or disapixiinted corbies resume 
their places on the Tkallsading to be in readl- 
nc.ss for another call. 

The harness having been seen to, and the 
girths tightened, my driver stamps sharply 
on the noor of the sleigh, wliereupon the 
horses, in obedience to the well-know n signal, 
start forward with a plunge, and we are 
awav. 

Tfie soldier on duty at the harrier shouts 
after us as we dash j>ast—his words are 
unintelligible, but looking liack I see his 
right arm pointing to the heavens, and tliere- 
fore conclude his sjieech to liave been a 
friendly warning nnent the w’eather. 

The view from the road we are now 
traversing, though not actually what one 
would call picturesque, Ls really sublime in 
its cold drearines.s. Far away to the left rise 
the Itoumelian hills, chilly and inhospitable 
in their white winter garb, while the surface 
of the great river itself, fast in the thrall of 
the frost king, presents a most striking and 
varied aspect. Here and tliere are to lie 
seen patches of several acres in extent, 
smootli enough but for their covering of 
snow to serve a.s a skating rink. In other 
places the ice is rougher than the deejiest of 
ploughed field.s, w hile in certain spots, more 
es|>ecially alxiut the liends of the river, the 
l(K»se ice drifting with the current in the 
earlier part of the winter has piled itself into 
miniature icebergs, in many instances taking 
the most fantastic slinjies. 

I |M)iijt out the.se to lanco, remarking at 
the same time what a capital high-road the 
river in its present condition would make 
but fijr the inequalities. 

“ Ves,” he rcidied, “we sliall lie able to 
'^ive it a trial a lew mile.s farther on,” abiding 


that, at a certain point on our road, w 
should come to a stretek of smooth ice riK*p; 
than a league in len^h. “And then, 
master,” said he, “ I will show you wliat ny 
little horses can do.” 

On our right the country' was cntipcly flji; 
the white fields, their boundaries only occu 
sionally iudicated by ditches, but with 
nothing in the shajie of hedge or fence i - 
break the view, presented the appearance 
a desert of snow' reaching to the horizon, ii- 
inouotony unbroken, except w here, here w.] 
there, a clump of pine-tre^ stoinl like ;.a 
i.sland in a niilky sea, the hmwn trunks asi 
dark-green foliage forming the strongest oc 
trast to the unifonn hue of the sum»un<iL’i: 
country, or where occasional groujia uf mul 
cottages were huddled together, scarcely di* 
tinguishable by reason of their whitewasbsi 
walls and snow-laden thatcheil ro<ds. 

After tw’O more hours’ brisk travelling: »i' 
reached a place where the river had over 
Mowed its banks almost as far as the ri^-i 
way, submerging the telej^raph fwdes l«( i 
depth of from two to three tcet, an«i formir..* 
a tract of ice smooth as a billiard tali, 
with just Bufficieut coating of snow to aff * • 
good foothold for the horses, and this wjl*- !)<• 
s[H)t where lanco proposed to give IlU nag* i 
breather. 

Accordingly he pulled off the roa/l, aial. 
soon as the sleigh was fairly on (he ice 
turned in the right direction, gave his 
their heads, urging them to their 
speed with tremendous cracking of the peitri -. 
a whi]) furnished with a long lash of twi-:' i 
cowhiiie. 

It was a most exhilarating ride ; the sic-, 
seemed almost to My as we «i)ei.l over the I'r 
the horses da-shing along ventre d f^rrt at » 
tremendous rate, the driver standing v • 
widely straddled legs in order to presene h - 
equilibrium, holdinjj the reins high in k.- 
and giving vent in hia excitement t«> a 
of howls and ohjnrj'ations in his choic*~’ 
“ limlia Komanesea.’^ 

The telegrajih jioleH scudding past in rar 
succession gave me the idea of tryin.: 
ascertain approxiniatelv the 8j»ee<i at wi 
we were going. The said poles 1»eing jdao" 
intervals of a hundred metres, it wonW 
easy to calculate our rate of traveUin-r 
noting the number jiassetl in a given tirr 
so, interrupting lanco in his vocal 
instrumental jierfoniiance, 1 directed. Iiio: 
slij'btly alter his course, so as tu hriug 
sleigh jiarallel to the line of TK)stB, and th¬ 
at the word “ go,” to get up nLs l>est spe-*-. 

The mishap that presently or^nrr* 
though sufficiently Imlicrous in’ its^i. ^ 
nevertheless nearly leading to seri«^u.** or 
quences, and might easily have tnrw-l 
to 1)6 no laughing matter. As we appri^- 
the ])ost fixed ujxin as a starling 
stood erect in the sleigh for the jnirp*— 
getting out my watch, an operation of - 
diMicuity, by reason of the wraj»?* in wb. 
was enveloped; and as lanco on 
the signal cracked hia whip, tbo alresidv 
cited steeds l>onnded forward ■with a 
wliich ])lucked the sleigh clean from n: 
me, with the result that in a moment I « 
left .sprawling with mv heels in tl>e air 
looking in a lialf-dazeil sort of xvav a/c*-r 
retreating conveyance, now grow ing r»j» 
les.s in the distance. 

Rising from my recuniljent po««iti«>c. 
collecting my scattered senses after the 
luntary back somersjiult, which h^d hr-r. 
my head rather sniartlv in contact wiih 
iee, I (Hiuld see by his wild |^ticul*tioD> • 
my driver, still pursuing hts he«i<i)«>ng «m- 
was evidently in blis-sful ignorance «v 
unceremonious disapjiearance of his 
from the seat lichind Idm. 

With rather curious feelings 1 w«tchc-i 
receding sleigh until it was lost view 
a l)cml in the river, and though 
vexed .at the occurrence, l«oth t^n 
the cra«’k on the licad and thi» ,,1 

involved, 1 could not help •• 

manifest alisurdity of (he si(aa.ii^Q^' 
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3ac5t Jroat’s fflrecting. 



•here ive are ayain, iiiy l^iya ! 

<_-ome to ai‘1 t'l'Ratmas joys, 

'wo’ve done before. 

I'„x a favoiirite, I know, 

■\Viien I show, 

I’ve l>ron^?bt my sifter “ Snow ” 

■VVitli me, to your door. 

IV. 

Ammunition Snow lia^ brought, 
Now fierce battles may l)e fought, 
Castles stormed and won. 
Ambush, feint, and hot attack, 
^^allies made but driven back, 

Of excitement there's no lack, 
Rattling is the fun. 


III. 

Lakes and livcm we have Imund 
’Neath an icy cov’riug sound 
So your skates prepare. 
Snowshoes too if to your taste 
Pray do not our visit waste 
■\Ve full .soon away must liaste, 
You’ve no time to spare. 

V. 

Rut renieml)er there are tliose 
^Vho require food and clothes— 

Thcee our visit fear. 

Help them, hoys, from out your store, 

Drive grim suff’ring from their door. 

You’ll find happiness the more 

In your Chris^"^^^ cheer. Somerville 


n. 

AVe have travelled through the night; 
Everywhere our jewels bright 
O’er the land we've cast. 
Folding earth in white array. 

Tipping with a gem each spray; 
Sheeny beauty marks the way 

Where we two have pas.^jed. 
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loux n(»>v,” tliouj^ht 1, “ wijl tlie fellow keep 
up that s[>eed, au<l how far will he get l)efore 
he discovers my absence? In any case he 
uuisl return sliortly, and therefore tlie l>cst 
thing to l>e done is to proceed on foot until he 
appears.” 

Accordingly, in no en\'iablc frame of mind, 
I jdodded lalMiriously along in the track of 
the vanished sleigh. 

Half an liour passed, and I began to won¬ 
der ; an hour, and j»iy wonder gave place to 
a feeling of uneasiness as the ix>.ssibi!ity of 
an accident occurred to me. Ueyoml a doubt 
my driver would long ere this have returned, 
if not prevented by some unforcMCcn incident, 
an lie would never dream of tiring out his 
Uoiwes by keeping n]> the mad galio[> whicli 
was only indulged in as an exjKjriment, lor 
more than a kilometre or two, a di>tance 
which woul<l 1)6 accoinjdishcd in less than 
ten minutes. .Vryhow, his-non-ap{)earance 
was a mystery to me, ami finding it fatiguing 
work'tramjnng through the snow in my lieavy 
fur lincd clothes, T dcteruiinod to rest for a 
while in an old willow’ stump that protruded 
from the ice hard hy in sucli a manner as to 
form a convenient .seat. 

I nowoljserved that the weather was rapidly 
getting worse, snow falling in greater ij^uau* 
tity, and the wind, witii augmented force, 
driving the large Hakes l>efore it in an almost 
horizontal direction. Here was a pretty 
pickle. Afost certainly it w’ould not do to 
.sit still very long; so, fully realising fire 
necessity of keeping in motion, a.s my feet 
wore already beginning to foid numlK*«l after 
only a few minutes of inaction, 1 i>ulled 
myself together, and was just a-hout to make 
ii fresh start, when to my Joy a moving ob¬ 
ject came in sight, evitienfly a]»proaching in 
Uiy direction. This turned out on nearer 
ac<|uaiiitance to Ire fanco, mounted on one of 
the horses, ami leading the other by hU sMe. 
but without the sleigli. His appearance in 
this guise was suggestive of .a contretemps 
of some kind Iiaving oecurred, whicli iu lecil 
pro\e<l to Ire the case. 

Willi great concern my driver comimini* 
cak*d to me the dtdeful tale as v.e jogged 
through the snow togetlier. It appeared that 
wifliout the slightest susjuclon ot tlie mishap 
which w’as tlie occasion of our parting com¬ 
pany. Ids whole attention Ircing directed to 
guifiing and stimulating lilscattle, the break¬ 
neck pace was kept up for nefirl\ two kilo- 
metres, when it was hroiiglit to a close by a 
solution of coniinuity in the icc, in the fwrm 
of a gap or crevasse alrout four feet wide, 
from twenty-tive to thirty yards in lengtli, 
and imlistinguishable until approached within 
a fow yards. 

AUhoiigli the speed at whicli tliey were 
g<ring prevented lanco from juillingu]) Irefore 
reacidng the olrstniction, he nevertheless by 
exertino all his strength was enabled to force 
his galloping steeds to wheel sharply fir 
tlie left, tlierehy avoiding the trap as fur 
jiH they W’ere concerned. Tliesleigli, liowever. 
yielding to its own iunrotus, took a lateral 
motion in turning, widen carried it into the 
tissure, xvliere it remainetl firmly wedged, the 
driver Ireing shot out with con.sitlerable 
vclwity on tlie farther side. AH effort.'^ at its 
extrication on the jrart of the crestfallen, 
though fortunately unhurt, charioteer being 
wilhont avail, he gave up the task ami pro- 
eeeded on the Irack tracK in .search of his 
vanished pa-^senger. 

arriving at the scene of the wreck we 
Ixrth set to work, but in S[rite of our com¬ 
bined attempts the unlucky sleigh .still re¬ 
mained inimnvahly jammed ; it was also 
cnnsi.leralrly’ damaged by the slurck in some 
of its im|rortant parts, 'fids Ireing the case, 
if was unanimously resolved to lcr.se n<r time 
in .seeking shelter, the wind having increased 
to a gale, while the drifting snow made it 
im[mssii>le ter continue working with any 
cliance of siicc^ww. 

lanco having intimated that he knew of a 
Ktone-huilt sh.anly alrout two iniicsi away, 
which, though uninhabited and somewhat 


dilapidated as to the roerf, would still attbrd 
the refuge we sought, and winch had now 
come to Ire an actual nece.ssity, we divided 
tlie contents of the wrecked sleigh Iretween 
us, packing them in the Irest manner possible 
upon the horses, then with backs turned on 
tlie storm, set out in the direction of tlie pro¬ 
mised haven of safety, making, however, 
such slow progress that the afternoon was 
well advanced Irefore the short distance could 
be accomplished. 

The hut, wlien reached, turned out to Ire 
a solidly-built constnictiou of rough stone. 
The door was missing, but the worm-eaten 
shutters were still kept in place hy their 
rusty hinges. The shingle roof, althcrugh 
warped and twisted in all directions by con¬ 
tinued expasure to the weather, was still 
intact with the exception of one comer where 
a large hole gave admittance to tlie snow, of 
which a considerable fxuarility was already 
collected beneath it. 

This building, placed in a ver\’ exposed 
position, wa.s proUilrly used in the summer 
time as a temi>orary shelter for the farm 
people when at work in tlie fields. For more 
than a mile round not a tree or shrub couhl 
1^ seen, with the exception of a large w^nut- 
tree, evidently of great antiquity, standing 
alone at a distance of about four hundred 
yards immediately in front of tlie entrance, 
and a dark line of pine forest of considerable 
extent stretching away to the right, its 
nearest jxiint lieiiig about a quarter of a mile 
from our position. 

Towards this wooil lanco now directed his 
8tei>s, taking with him Ids horses, with the 
intention of collecting a suliicient quantity of 
branches and lir cones to serve us for fuel 
during the night, while I busie<l myself in Ills 
absence in prejiaring the shanty for our re¬ 
ception, and making the temporary domicile 
a* comfortable as circuinstancea would ]>ennit. 

Having cleared out the accumulation of 
snow from the interior, arranged the pitch 
pine splinters so as to lie ready for lighting 
on the arrival of the wood, spread tlie rugs 
and »liee])skins, of which fortunately tliere 
was a go(Kl supply, in convenient comers, 
and unjiacked tlie provL«ions, etc., I waited 
with momentarily inreeasing anj^etite the 
advent of my companion. Twilight liad now 
set in, bnt looking from the doorway in 
the direction of tlie forest, the forms ol the 
two horses were just disccrnihle standing 
in relief against a snowdrift liard by the 
tree.s. 

Suddenly I obsen'ed that the animal.s were 
in a state of commotion, while hy the aid of 
niy pocket-glass I could see them plunging 
violently, apparently endeavonriu" to break 
away from their owner, who wa.s holding them 
firmly by the bridles. 

A fow moments later a bright light shone 
beneath tlie sliatlow of tlie ])ines, a large tii-e 
had evidently lx?oii kindled ; but the why or 
wherefore o^ sucii a proceeding I could not 
for the life of me conjecture, f^orely puzzled, 
but with a vague feeling tliat everything was 
not all right, I drew iny breecldoader from 
its cjtse, and slipping a few of the most 
lieavily shotted cartridges into mv coat 
]X)('kct, .started off to see what wa.s amis.s. 

Tlie snow had by thi.s time almost ceased ; 
but the wind, piercingly cold, liowled over 
the liare waste most dismally, its icy blast 
iienctrating tlie thickest garments. I'he fire 
W the forest blazed brightly, tongues of fiamo 
sbfioting up to a height of eiglit or ten feet, 
throwing a ruddy glare on tlie dark trunks 
of the pines, and lighting with sudden gleams 
the white snowdrift at their base. I had lost 
sight of lanco for a few moments, but soon 
descried him approacliing on liorseback, 
driving the second animal lieavily loaded 
with brushwooii in front of him. 

He ap|>eared liurried, looking frequently 
bivck towards the pines, as if apprehending 
some danger in hi.s rear, and now, looking 
through my glass in tlie same direction, I 
could clearly make out three dark objects 
moving slowly over the snow, and, while keep¬ 


ing at a respectful distance, eviileritly follow¬ 
ing in the footstey« of my driver, who seemed 
hy no means desirous of their oloeeraequain!- 
ance. 

The mystery’was solved. I knew now'why 
the horses lia<l become restive. The abandon 
ment and setting on fire by my follower o: 
one of his loails of wood, and his slmtegi' 
retreat were all oxjilained. There could be nt"* 
doubt on tlie matter ; wolves were on hi> 
track, and the liare idea of the close proxi¬ 
mity of these hungry brutes pro<luee»l a 
.strange thrill of excitement, not unniinglw 
with fear, as there came to my recollectina 
the wolf stories of my early reading. Tru* 
vellers benighted, the furious pack in h'*t 
pui-suit, the sleigh flying at railway sp^l 
over the moon-lit waste of snow; the flaiuiii-.: 
eyes and red lollin" tonguw of the lea-iin:.- 
wolves almost levd with the flanka of tl.r- 
three terrified horses, which strain ever} 
neiwe in their Nvild gallop; the attitude <•: 
the middle one with the wootlen arch over Lb 
nec^k, who runs with fore legs spread wideh 
apart and head tlirown .skywards, w hile lUe 
other two steeds, as dcjucted on the pUic, 
are looking to the riglit and left reswctivelv 
with noses pointed to the earth. Then the- 
other story of the wandering ti<ldler besiege-1 
in a dilapidated cottage, with the wolves ak 
clustered on tiie top, and only restrainerl ftua. 
leaping in llirough an aperture in live ruff 
and making short work of their miarry b\ 
the frantic squeaking of tlie viofin which 
.strikes awe into them, com|>clliiig them t-» 
listen, a liungry but witiial jiatieut audienct', 
to tiie concert provided for tlieir entcrtaic- 
I ment bv tlie trembling musician iimleme;*.*' 

I Our liut, by tlie way, has a hole in 
roof, a good-sized one, and, as I nowr«n»cii/»' r 
' witli some misgivings, Ls entirely unprovi-l 
' with a door; moreover we have no hddk. 

However, I find consolation in the knowle^L.- 
■ that we have other instruments with whi. 

; the w’olfish ears may Ije tickled more effects 
; ally than by tlietone even of aStradivariu*- 
I viz., a six-chambered revolver and a douh!" 
j liarrelled gun, both breechloailing; to -ay 
; nothing of a l>ell-mouthed machine belungii. _ 

I to lanco, Iiaving a flint liK'k and a barr-. 
nlxiut two feet in length, well loaded w r 
j slugs, and calculated to make a grac 
. si'atter among besiegers, whether biped • 

' quadruped. 

I lanco rook tlie situation very coolly. a.r- 
I pearing quite unconcerned. He told ix»e U- - 
I lie had completed the packing of one load 
; fuel, and was occupied w ith the second, m 
! first mmle aware that wolves were in t’ 

' neighliourhood by the signs of fear disj»U>*- 
I by Tils horses, whereupon, knowing net 
I fance of wild animals to approach fire, i- 
j straightway setalightthe couple of fap»*- 
I course of prcjiaration, then securing the- 
' mainder wjtli all possible dispatch, ev’amjkt 
liLs jiosition without beat of dmni. 

“ Have no fear, master,’’said he, in 
to my query as to the proliable da&ir’ 

“ There are but few of the oeast^i aboat. 
wolves selilom attack unless banded in n-.m 
liers, or des|)erate from inability to — 

food. See how careful are the three novw 
lowing us to keep their distance : they 
close in a few moments if so di$po«^, 
dare not, and so hang about, like 
thieves a.s they are, on the chance of 
a snatch at one of our horses.” 

“Hut,” said I, “sujipoj^ that ilnrig»gr> • 
night these animals are rcinfon'c^l by 
might they not then prove dangefx>us, 
that, there lieing no door to the hut, it _ 
be dirticult to rej>cl an a.ssault ? *'• 

“Yes,” reidieii lanco, “such a 
certainly possible ; but woU*es are very 
in this district, and, in my opmiC»&_ 
winter Is not yet sufliciently advai»r'«^ 
them to have arrived at tlie furnished 
whicli knows no fear. Twenty 
they were much more plentiful. Vat 
owing to the increase of ]K»pn)ation j 
greater numliorof firearms in the - 

the country-folk, wolves are but 
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oountered in a.nv nuinter •. 

‘>0 well to take precautiotit* >n the event of 
Ihe arrival of a rkick, arvd 'l“oh why 

WO ninst to stop t^P gnp with 

something, and owr >ve ou'^ht 

to be a match for aU the Nrol>'Qs between the 
Danube and the Carpathi^*^*’* Now,” he 
ooutinueil, ilismoviitting ass *’®*w;bed the 

lioiise, and with <lex.teToua Ta.p*dity detaching 
the great bundles of firewood, which fell in 
front of the doofwftv, tho first thing is to 
get the horses inside and the fire kindled; 
when that is done it 'will be tim© to see about 
the best means of sectoring the entrance.” 

This w'as »r>on a.oooiiiplished. In less than 
ten minutes the nnlixials, tired by their long 
lay’s w’otk, but- nevertheless in good feeding 
trim, were comfortnhly stabled in a corner of 
the building, wlxinnying contentedly as their 
jivner, having i‘iil3l>ecl them ilow'n, and wijied 
ind mampulato<l ■tlieir ears for some minutes 
—an operation seldom neglected liy a Itou* 
iianian horaekeeper, and greatlv appreciated 
•y weary steeds—attached to the muzzle of 
-•ach a nosebaj^ containing a goodly allow- 
ince of cru.she<I maize and liarley, spreading 
icfore them at the same time an armful or 
wo of sw’eet-sniellin^ hay. 

Some pitch-pine splinters were soon crack¬ 
ing energetically, -wnen, sulHcient wood being 
-dded, the resixlt Ava.s a glorious blaze that 
lluminated the interior of t'nehut and.gradu- 
lly overpowering^ tho intense cold which 
rovailed, diffused a "cnhil glow, and gave 
o our temporary hal>itatioii a most eiieourag- 
:ig aspect of cosiiiews and comfort. The 
cmainderof tho fuel -was then piled in the 
oeuwav, where it fr»rnied a tolerable harrier, 
li^gli'of course snl>jeet to constant diminu- 
on.'’ A bucketful of snow was placed by 
le fire to thaw', and in a very short siioce of 
Tiie we were attaoUin^? a hot supiier with 
ppetites but little inferior to those of the 
ir-coated "entry -whom Ave had every reason 
) believe were at that moment prowling in 
le Weinitv of onr extemporised fortress. 

VVe now timislie«l the repast, which, under 
le oironniRtano-es^, “waM a somewhat luxurious 
ve, !S;Tndl>2l fea-t.vre l>eing a largo tin ,.f 
oek-tnrtle, tlie 

■ry hot, with nvorsels of bread added, made 
ni«»t delicious meal; then, comfortably 
tabILshed aniorxK w I’?’"’”’’ ■'''“JL® 

innikinof tea. a-t be- 

nning to rea.li.se tire sensation of jicrfect 
se, so deli'ditftxl after a day s exercise in a 
«' tenineratnre. xvUeD suddenly a sound as 
/Mrnn/ins in tlie snow n as heard outside, 
A , « hnilUin countenance, sur- 
r/ a. tn-lb ‘’S'’’ '‘Pl’e^eJ a* the 

'oxviier excitedly imploring adnut- 

t i-veniti" lirushwood iieing renioveil, 
rue haistil.V entered, and saying a 

* Koiiina.u'a° so rapidly that I 

A-voriie tlieir meaning, quickly re- 

leil ],„,,riietion, while lanco drew his 

f.evi fjte liicling-place, and calling to 

ijjtrir, * nay weapons, pl.aced himself 

r to of defence at the doorway. 

„.. rivrivserl. and thinking of nothing 
5 te.wt.leci, ^ j,*,oie<liate onslaught of wolves, 
tlcart V". in imitating the movements of 

oist vio ta , vi'a.'s I>y his side in a twinkling, 
r (Irixew, .,vitla slugs in both barrels, ami 
" w of co-rtrid gfea in e.ach coat pocket. 

.^5nrrle«l xvitli excitement, while the 


IjloOL*. „jon, _^ 

5 <>* '*iioavocl hy fi*>"‘^hingeye, distended 
>n ^Tid ileterinii^ed look upon the dark 
ktril* lanco Joanescu was not the man 

Mxrei«, <ia.xxTit/«id, and that Iwth he and 

\t& could l>e depended upon to do 

l>lnn< ...itlxoxit fUncbing when the proper 
i.oixld tiri-ive. 

iixetxf to silxoulcler we stood for some 

',1x011^**^ . into the storm over 

of Wnches, wldch ro.aclied 
, Ira the pitchy darkne.ss we could 
irrrt the great white flakes that 
aoeav, .and, impelled bv the gale, 
past, so tlnckly and closely ar- 


1 as the firelight shone 


rayed that the shadow's cast by our hextds 
from the bumin" boughs behind were clearly 
visible against the drifting snow ; then, as no 
enemy appeared, and our strained ears could 
catch no sound beyond the furious hurtling of 
the Avind, I turned my attention to the stranger, 
Avho had dropped on his knees, in Avhich 
attitude of devotion he remained for a brief 
period. 

Tlie imlividual whose sudden advent had 
unexiiectedly disturbed our tr.anquillity was 
a man apparently from fifty-five to sixty 
years of a^e. “^he long partially grey liair 
slightly curled at the ends where they hung 
doAvn over his shoulders; tlie beard and 
moustaclie were also of inordinate length, an<l 
though carefully combed, yet left untouched 
by razor or scissors; tlie intelligent coun¬ 
tenance and hmg slender fingers, all denoted 
the priest, and although the distinguishing 
dress Avom by the popas, as the Roumanian 
are termed, Avas concealed hy a long 
fur-fined cloak reaching almost to the ankles, 
it could be easily seen that our unlooked-for 
visitor was a member of the clerical pro¬ 
fession. 

Havin" concluded his prayer or thanks- [ 
giving, he ro.se to his feet, and lieing now | 
somewhat more com]^K)sed, proceeded to give [ 
an account of himselt. 

Vasil Demetiescu, for such was his name, ^ 
held the ottice of popa at a village called j 
Vidras, containing from 800 to 1,0W inhabi- j 
tants, situated at about five leagues <lLstance i 
from our i)resent location. It aj>i>eared that 
he Avas on his way to pay a A'isit to some 
friends at Bakos, on the opjmsite side of the 
river, Avhen overtaken by the storm. His 
pony, an aged though useful l>east, unfor¬ 
tunately slipjied his foot into a hole, tliereby 
giviu" Rie tetlock a Avrenoh that completely 
crippled him, so that it Avas only Avitfi ditfi- 
cuTty that the animal could bo induced to 
proceed e\-en at a Avalking imce. 

In consequence of this mishap Popa Vasil 
abandoned his intention of passing the 
Danube, and was endeavouring to reach our 
present shelter, Avhich Avas Avell knoAvn to 
Iiim, when he became aware that he Avaa 
being followed at a distance by a couple of 
enonnous ivolves. He Avas no poltroon, and, 
being well aware of the cow’anily nature of 
the enemies with w'hom he had to deal, main¬ 
tained the even tenor of his Avay, merely 
keeping his pistol in readiness for use on 
emergency, until within a few hundred yards 
of the hut, Avhen, his twm folloAvers being 
joineil by a companion, the three avoIvcs, 
growing momentarily,, boltler, pressed him so 
closely that he found himself obliged to leave 
the Avretclied pony to his fate and make the 
best of his w'ay to the house, which, notAvith- 
standing flie growing darkness, Avas now’ 
plainly distinguishable at no great distance. 

' Though extremely reluctant to aliandon 
his old four-footed friend and servant, self- 
praservation required the sacrifice, and tlie 
now tliorouglily scared priest struggled on- 
Avard alone through the snow, making his 
abrupt appearance at our door in the manner 
already described. 

“ God has been very gocnl to me ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed at the conclusion of his recital, “ for 
not only has my hotly been preserved from 
tlie fangs of the Avolves, but your presence 
here, Avhich I cannot attribute to chance, but 
rather to the mysterious Avorkings of Divine 
Providence, has in all proljjibility saved me 
from perishing Avith cold, us 1 Avas witliout 
material for a fire, or the means of kindling 
one. 

“Food,” continued the prie^it, tapping his 
saddle-higs, wliich he stiR carried on his 
arm, “ I am proridefl with, but for shelter 
and a share of your fire I umst tliroAV mvself 
upon your hospitality, for •^\^l,ich, being sure 
you wul accord it, I beg to oiFer you my bovst 
thanks in advance.” ^ 

A warm welcome was ^ ,riven to 

our new acquaintance, wliJ tlie-e 

burst upon our ears the i "oiubina. 

tion of noises I ever hoard. 


This hideous racket, pniceeding aj>paientl^— 
from the immediate Aicinity «f tlie rear of tlx-^^ 
baiJding, seemed to be a conglomeration of 
hoAvJs, growls, and snarling, accompanied b'v^ 
a furious scuffling and Avorrying. The souni-i 
was enough to make one’s very skin creep, so 
suggestive was it of tlie rending and crunch. - 
ing of living flesh and bones. 

Our weai>ons, Avliich an instant l>efore had 
l)€en laid aside, were again grasj>ed ; then, 
as Ave stood looking at eaeli other, wonderiof^ 
Avhat Avas coming next, there came jiealin^ 
through the snoAv-lailen darkness — plainly 
audible amidst the fearful clamour Avitiiout, 
dominating in its startling abruptness even 
the rushing of tlie wind as it Avhistled amon^ 
tlie sliingles of the ruined roof—a most ap- 
iiailing cry, prolonged and piercing, as of tt, 
iiuraan being in dire.st agony, but Avith a, 
tone of strident harslmess peculiarly horror- 
striking. 

The priest made the sign of the cross ; 
then, olxserving tlie expre.^sion of terrilied lie- 
Avilderment which no doubt my countenance 
Avore at the moment—for I certainly thought 
for an instant that the scream came from the 
throat of a fellow-creature — “Be not dis- 
turliod,” said he ; “the sound you have heard 
is but the death-cry of my luckless pony, 
which has now been seized by the Avolves. 
Several siiecies of the linite creation,” he 
continiiea, “ utter Avhen in extraordinary 
pain or fear cries of distress peculiar in them¬ 
selves, and difiering entirely both in tone and 
volume from the orclinaiy voice of the animal. 

Hares and rablnts, for example, do so, also 
horses, although in rarer instances. My 
Tx>ny ! ” said the popa, his voice trembling a-s 
he spoke, “was reared by myself from a 
for upwards of fourteen years it has served 
me faithfully, and now’, under the direction 
of the Almighty, its life has Ijecn sacnheixl 
for the preservation of my oAvn. You will 
forgive my Aveakness,” he added, as a tear 
dropped on the long, grizzled lieard. 

After some minutes spent in condolence 
and expressions of sympathy, I prevailed 
upon Vasil to partake of a cup of tea, at the 
same lime directing lanco to open another 
tin of soup and replenish the teapot. 

Meanwhile the noise made hy the wolves 
in qiiarrelliiig oA'er and devouring their prev 
still continued, so near apparently that it 
struck me that by climbing on to the roof it 
Avould be possible to get a shot at them, 
Avhich, even if fired at random in tlie direction 
of tile sound, might take effect upon some of 
their number, or at any rate drive them to a 
greater distance, the presence in our neigh- 
Ixmrhood of these hateful brutes being, if not 
actually a danger, at all events prejudicial to 
a sense of security, and likely to interfere 
Avith the enjoyment of a night’.s repose. 

Carefully, by the aid of the broad shoulders 
of my driver, I made the attempt, and AA'ith 
great difficulty, oAA’ing to the rotten state of 
tlie shingles, succeeded in clambering throu"h 
the aperture Avhich gave access to the roof, 

Avhere my gun Avas presently handed up to 
me. 

The violence of the storm rendered the 
position quito untenable for more than a feAi’ 
minutes. I managed, hoAvever, to fire off 
Iwth barrels, aiming by the sound, the dis¬ 
tance being apparently from thirty to forty 
vanls. The discharges were followed by a 
fierce snarl, and then a noise as of a scalded 
dog, but deejier in tone and of infinitely 
greater intensity, growing fainter in the dis, 
tance as its author took himself off as fast aa 
his wound Avould allow him, probably fol. 
lowed by his companions, as they gaA*e 
further sign of their presence. 

Having good reason to lielieve that tlxe 
enemy AA'ere in retreat, I lost no time in 
scendingte w'armer regions. The rugs, 
etc., were rearranjred, arms and arnmunit^^^’ 
placed so as to be handy if required, and 
AA*e settled doASTi into our resijectiA'e places^^ ^ 

The conA’ersation natumlXy tunied ix-^ 
w'oh'ea, concerning Avhich topic 1 found 
in lanco and our neAv friend a fund of 
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A SLEIGU RIDE IN EOUMANIA. 




BOILING OUB CHKISTUAS PUDDING. 


I,—The Chimney on Fire. 


niation and anecdote. The former, among 
otlier stories, related how on one summer day 
when seeking a heifer tliat had strayetl 
into the forest from his farm, his attention 
.was called to a whining as of newlyboni 
puppies, proceeding from a dense chister of 
olackberry bushes, and on going to the sjwt 
he discovered a lair containing a litter of 
seven wolf-cubs in the blind stage of their 
existence ; how, drawing a knife from his 
girdle, he had barely completed the extermi¬ 
nation of the whole brood with the feeling of 
self-congratulation wliicli accompanies the 
comniLssion of a gootl action, when a growl 
from behind caused him to turn, hut just in 
time to meet tlie charge of the infuriated 
mother as with gleaming eyes and bared 
fangs she Hung herself quick tuj lightning at 
the throat of the red-handed invader of her 
Ninctuary. 

Tlie struggle that ensued was terrific, 
lanco, who was at that time in the ])ridc and 
strength of Ills youth, besides l)eing of ex¬ 
ceedingly powerful frame, >vas able to avoid 
the first onset; then, as the alie-wolf came 
«i>en-mf)uthed at him a second time, suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a finii grip of her throat 
with both hands, and after a wrestling bout 
lasting over a quarter of an hour, which 
taxed iiis jK)wers of endurance to the utmost, 
fairly strangled the ferocious animal bysliecr 
muscular force. In achieving this almost 
herculean feat, however, the young AVal- 
lachian by no means escape<l scot-free. 
Shoulders and chest were terribly lacerated, 
and lie will bear to his dying day the marks 
of the encounter. 

The l>opa, commenting on the audacity of 
wolves when liard-pressed for food in winter¬ 
time, next related an occurrence which he 
said had taken place many years previously 
at Toultcha, a riverside town in the Dohnids- 
cha al>out mhlway between Galatz and 
Suliria. 

It was towards the end of an unusually 
prolonged winter of exceptional severity that 
a wedding party was being held at the house 
of one of the principal inhabitants. The in¬ 
vitations were numerous, and the festivities, 
as is usual in such ciu^es, lasted during tlie 
greater part of the night. At al>out four 
o'elock in the morning the parly broke up. 
Tliogae.sU, young iieoplc of bothsexe.«, weary 
after the e.xcitiug festivities, were threatling 
by moonlight tlie frozen snow-paved strect.s 
wliirli led to their respective homes, when 
suddenly, without the sliglitest warning, a 
i>ack of wolves, numlxiring it was said several 
huiidreil'^, dashed tliroiign the silent town, 
arnl filling the air with tlieir dreadful howling. 
preci])itated theinselvcr i’i>on the unliappy 


people in tlie streets, who, being jierfectly de- 
tencelesR and panic-stiiken by the unexpected 
nature of their peril, becaiiie an easy prey. 
A fearful carnage ensued, ^soiiie of tile partv 
found shelter, and a few escaped through 
timely-ojKjned doors, but the w'olves limd 
sanguinary revels imtil daybreak, when the 
fierce iiorde vanished, leaving scattered on 
the blood-stained snow lieliiud them the terri¬ 
ble debris of their frightful banquet. 

No less than thirty-seven human lieings, 
of whom the majority were young and hand¬ 
some women, htid in that short sjtace of time 
fallen victims to the ruthle.sH ferocity of these 
hunger-driven beasts. 

Tlie.se and otlier stories, with intervals of 
desultory conversation, caused the hours to 
slip rapidly by. 

It was now' past midnidit, the Htorm raging 
as fiercely as ever. The Iireastworkof brush¬ 
wood wliich filled the doorway ha<l become 
considerably diminished by the necessity of 
keejung up the fire, but behind it the snow 
had drifteo into a great bank reaching nearly 
as high as the doorposts. The flames, crack¬ 
ling up through each freshly added armful of 
pine-branches, threw a fitful glare to all the 
corners of our den, ligliting with flashes of 
sudden brilliance the smoke-liegrimed trails, 
or the dun llauk.s of llie liorses, as with droop¬ 
ing heads they slept soundly in a standing 
position, tlien gleaming on the white snotv- 
wreath without, and on the dark, striking 
features of the popa as he sat facing me. 


' lauco was fast asleep an hour since, his lou"- 
drawn snores resounding through the build- 
. ing with exasperating regularity. Pinching 
I was of no avail, it caused only a momentary 
I cessation, after tvhich the music would burst 
I forth anew with redoublctl cnergj'. 

“ I think we need not now be under any 
I apprehension as far as the wolves are con¬ 
cerned,” I remarked. “They must have 
long since sought the shelter of the forc>t, f<ir 
, oven hunger would scarcely induce the brutes 
, to face such weather. Hark how’ it blows ! 
Wliy it is enough to carrv away the rrxif.” 

I “ It is indeed a fear^il storm,” rejoined 
I .he priest, “and wo cannot be sufficiently 
tbankful to Him w’ho, haviug raised the tein- 
^ j)est in His niiglit, in His mercy ha.s provided 
I us with a secure refuge from it.s furv. I think 
, with you that in all probability tiic wolves 
have sought shelter among the pines, ami 
that we have now nothing to fear from them 
still it would not be prudent to relax our 
vigilance; but,” he aade<l, “if you feel in* 
dined to follow the example of your attend¬ 
ant, and refresh yourself with an hour or two 
of slumber, you may safely confide to roe 
the charge of maintaining tlie fire ami guard¬ 
ing against any surprise by our enemies.” 

I mast have been slee})ing for several hours 
when suddenly it seemed to me that my jiosi- 
tion had changed. The opening in the n>»f 
already mentioned, which liad all along been 
in the farther comer of the apartment, now 
I appeared directlv above me, and through it 
! the stars were plainly visible; all vestige of 
cloud had vanidied, the sky was clear and «ii 
that steel-blue colour generally noticeable on 
I the approach of dawn. A silence as of death 
reigned in the hut; the fire was nearly out, 
but a dying ember flashing out into momen¬ 
tary brilliance cast a flickering light lUKin 
* the* spot where in the evening my driver tail 
: stabled liis horses. The animals were no 
I longer in their places. The light flashed for 
a second on the uare walls, then ^sani>ear^l. 

! hut in the brief space of its duration 1 fanrieu 
1 could discern the outline of a dark nia'^« 
crouched in the comer previously occupie«l Ia- 
' mvself. A nameless dread seued U{M)n my 
I wfiole lieing in presence of circuiiistance:H 50 
! inexplicably strange and mysterious. I tried 
j to rise, but nerve and muscle refused ole- 
: dience to the will; it was as though exi'es»iive 


terror had produced a 8]>eciea of ]»aralysis. 


I and I could hut lie motionless upon my Inck 
gazing with staring eyeballs alternately at 
tiie stars above, ana on the single red s]iark 
that still linger^ among the ashes. 

Presently a sli>.;ht sound as of breathing 
, reached my ears, then the dull embers seemed 
I to brighten a little, as if some one wa* at- 
I tempting to revive them bv blowing, and in 
i a few moments the expanding glow lighted 
ujmn a human countenance ; it was the fare 
! of Vasil, pale as that of a corpse—the broad 


2.—Down the wrong Chimney I 





A SLEIGH HIDE ly eovsiasta. 


lute furelicail traveracA \iy 

am, rcavliin^ from the o* the hair 

l*ove tiie ri^Ut eyebrow to the left 

tr; the eveH «eeToe<\ more cs^^'^^oas, anil 
adueil NvitU a \>a\efu\ cUre ; “'^’hilo the lipa. 
Jack and tumetieci, and diatort^^^ by the act 
f blowinj', gave a liorrible and iS'iaatly aspect 
) the phyaioj^noiiiy. 

From the Hpeeclileaa wonderment into 
hich this ai»ecta,cle plunged me, niy atten- 
on M'as diverted l>y a atvanj^o noise on tlie 
H>f, a kind of dull thump, if some one 
ad juuH»ed upon it, succeeded by a scram* 
ling amt Bcumiri;g, a^nd oa looking up I saw 
i-slinotly a hairy liead, its outline sharp and 
efir against tlie #?Tey, star-tiecked sky, 
hich was now 'wliiteiiing into dauui, and 
ained as it were in tlie fringe of snow which 
t'erla\>j>ed the ed^e« of the hole for several 
idles, Wing holiA together hy its own co- 

?sioii. 

There wa« no niis^takiiig that grim Ijcad, 
itli its pointe<l ou.rH, fierce eyes, and long, 
ilf-ojit^ntul jawsi, from which the red tongue 
-otruded ; it l»elon^od to a huge wolf which, 
iving succeeded in claiiihcring on the top of 
le hut, was now a,pj>a.rently getting ready to 
undi itself at ruy tliroat, as I lay defence- 
rts and strangely s\ii^>ine, completely at the 
.ercy of the sav'age l>ea.st. 

For some inoment» tk© animal remained 
otionless, its brea-tli coming in quick, 
vort pants, \'isil>l© like steam in the clear 
osty air. My idea^ seemed entirely scat- 
red, but I was iu»t. about to make adesjie- 
.te elfort to gain my feet when, glanciim 
:)wnward, I ol>f?er%"e<.l Vasil close at hand, 
id creeping towards me on all-fours. The 
ce was as that of n. nian who had been 
*ad a week, livdd and horrible with the long 
ood-Kinear cons=*pidiouH on the foreheail, 
id a sly, ghouiiwh look in the deep-set, gUt- 
rin*’* eyes. In tho hand was grasiied 

sliarp-i«)inte<i knife, of wliich I 

■old iwrctivo by the li«ht of the fast-grow- 
•'daybreak was stained and discoloured, ai 
lire also tlie wax-like tinKers that clutched 
Nearer and nearer came the finure, slow 
' the step of a cliaineleon ; the Icnife was 
ised to strike, ita keen point trembled like 
le ton-ne of a serpent over my unprotected 
■roat, when suddenly, without any warning, 
le lotten shingles composing the roof gave 
ay with a cr^U and came tumbling in, 
riving with tWeiar tlie wolf on the outside, 
'■o felT slap on tlie top of me like a tlmn- 
1 'Ijnlt f.'rasninfr blindly at his hairy coat 
/ , o ,, , for lielv>, and straggling into 

uh S I ^ound to my inte^e 

that tlie liornd situation was hut 
^ mV temporarily di.s- 

li"‘*,^e»ti^ , and that, instead of being 

3 ,.ed - -xeisperate struggle for life 

frigditfiil assailants, iTiad simply 
riin^^ #lio oroeess of awakening from a 

4 - 1.1 rb©d slumwr. 

* ” 1 exclaimed, with a great 

' now tlioroiigldy awake I, 
t>e ixidy still occupied ite 

and that all the surround- 
ijrinal *??^^,iia,ined in their noniial position. 
^ objects ^ still in their comer, stamp- ^ 

Uc their tails, under the oi>era- 

« cleaning to which they uere lieing 

i.n ot thei'" owner, who while vigor- i 

ibjected v - tlieh rough sides with the J 

\y £ia,n^ softly in their ears a frag- | 


irry 


! inent of an old Wallacldan ballad rclaliiig to 
, the prowess of “ Michael the Brave,” whicli 
apparently served the same end as the hissing 
I noise made by KngHsli ostlei's, and was in- 
' finitely more symiiathetic. 

I It was now broad daylight, but tlie door¬ 
way being completely blocked by drift snow, 

! we had to depend for light on tlie opening 
above, through wliich it could now be «een 
that the sky was clear and the sun sliining 
brightly, although tlie temperature ivas many 
degrees below freezing-point. The jKipa, not 
as I had seen him in my dream, but wearin*'’ 
his usual appearance and looking well anii 
hearty, was piling the last remaining fuel 
uiKin the fire, by the side of which the coffee¬ 
pot was already simmering under his 8U]*er- 
intendence, while the lonij keen knife wijich 
lie Iield in his hand was oeing brought into 
use for a no more questionable purpose (lian 
the cutting up of bread for breakfast, and 
the oiiening of a preserved meat can, in 
which latter o|)€ration, however, Vasil had 
slightly woundeil his thumb, tlie blood from 
W'lnch, -strange to say, had somehow or otlier 
got transferred to liis forehead, where the 
dark stain was plainly to lie seen a little 
above the right eyebrow. He told me tliat 
for the last quarter of an hour I had been 
groaning and givin" other indications of a 
perturbed state of mind, which he attributed 
to the superincumbent weight of the sheep- 
skin-s that were piled upon my chest, an«l 
that lanco was al^ut to rouse me, jiartly on 
that account and partly in order to obtain 
access to the sugar, which necessary breakfast 
mijunct liappened to l>e stowed away in a ba" 
which had served me for a pillow", when 1 
saved him the trouble by awakening of my 
own accord. 

Breakfa-st lieing concluded, we all three 
. commenced the task of digging ourselves out. 
j The snow being soft and light, was ea.sily 
[ handleil, and after a couple of hours of scoop- 
I ing and trampling an excavation of sufficient 
' dimensions to permit the cgre.ss of the horses 
was accomplisiied ; then, gathering toother 
j our belon*unga, wo aliandoned tHe mianty 
' which had stood us in such good .stead, and 
found ourselves once more in the streaming 
sunlight. 

How different was the scene which greeteil 
our eyes on emerging from tlie friendly shel¬ 
ter from that which was liefore u.s w hen we 
entered it! In spite of the low' temi>erature 
tlie genial influence of the sun could lie 
plainly felt, wliile tlie surface of the newly- 
lallen snow' was dazzling and painful to gaze 
upon. No sign of tlie wolves could be de¬ 
tected, and even the sjiot where the priest's 
liorse came to his sorrowful end was quite in¬ 
distinguishable, all traces of the tragedy 
being covered to a depth of several inche,s. 

The ^ant walnut-tree already alluded to 
as growing at .some distance in front of the 
building, having weatlieroil the storm as it 
had doubtless withstoo<l many hundreds of 
otliera, stood defiantly erect, the weather side 
of its brown, gnarled old trunk frosted like 
a Christmas cake, its mas.sive branches main¬ 
taining a majestic demeanour and looking 
superbly beautiful as the million particles 
wUiclv composed the overliauging masses of 
snow that they sustained glittered in the 
slanting rays of the morning sun, or from 
time to time fell rustling in a fairy shower to ' 
the ground. The air was e.xhilaratir.g, but | 


I cold that iiioustaciic and beard were soon 
cIo;;jged w’ifli icielos, produced by the freezing 
j of the breath, a-s we floundered along on the 
liack tra’k, directing our steps to the spot 
lyhere the sleigh still remained as it were in 
limlK). 

M’ith the assistance of the priest, who 
pulled and hauled manfully, the machine was 
at length extricated and the damage toinixi- 
rarily repaired, and it was with a pleasant 
feeling of emancipation that, the goods and 
chattels being carefully replaced and the 
- horses put to, we heard once more as we took 
our seats the cracking of lanco’s whip-lash 
reverberating in the thin atmospliere. 

As the village to which Va.sil belongeil was 
but a league distant from tlie road we had to 
traverse in onler to arrive at niv friend’s farm 
1 insisted on conveying him to bis own domi¬ 
cile, which was safely reached after several 
houi*s of severe labour for the horses, the 
‘ latter having in many places to fight their 
way through snow reaching to their girths. 

The dwelling occujiied by the prie-st was a 
1 square one-storieil hnilding, liaving, like most 
I lioiLses in country districts, a balcony running 
; round three sides on a level with the floor, 
i which was raised about five feet from the 
; ground, and a large mirch in front of the door 
which, being providea with seats, makes a plea¬ 
sant lounge in the summer-time. Thenxinvas 
1 constructed of neatly laid shingles of uniform 
size, having two apertures resembling attic- 
windows in miniature, wliieh gave egress to 
the smoke, as the flue belonging to the larce 
1 brick-built stove that served to heat the 
' wliole house reached no higher than the ceil- 
1 ing, into the space lietween which and the nmf 
I the smoke Ls released, subsequently' escaping 
through the above-mexlioned openings. 

I Here I W’as introduced to tne Priniar, (fr 
head man of the village, a kind of niral 
I mayor electetl by the inhabitants, who trans- 
[ acts local government business, keeps 
j the registers, etc., besides being sort of 
]>otty magistrate and general referee in minor 
disputes among the villagers. 

I Being anxious to get on, and not wisldng 
I to run the chance of having to spend another 
I night on the roatl, I declined the priest's in¬ 
vitation to remain to dinner, and after mucli 
hand-shaking and protestations of mutual 
regard, found niy.seli again scatetl behind tno 
' little bays, who rattled merrily along, to all 
a])pearance as fresh as if they had just left 
their stable. 

j The road after leaving Vidras improved 
greatly, and with it our rate of travelling. 
The remainder of the journey was prosjierous 
; but uneventful, and by seven o’clock tliat 
evening I was comfortably .seated, with my 
legs under my friend Bcrcovski’s oak dining- 
table, which sustained without groaning—it 
wa.s too solid for any such exhibition of 
weakness—as good adinner as ever gladdened 
the senses of a hungry traveller, of which 
the jjfi'rc dc rtiintancc wa-s a roasted bus- 
tard, done to a turn, and looking witli its 
trimmings very much like an En.rnsh Christ- 
nias turkey,_ to wliich, as well as m the other 
viands, I failed not to do ample justice while 
entertaining my host and his faniiJv durin" 
the internals of eating with the narration uf 
the incidents and adventures a.tt<»ndin(T mv 
first sleigh ride in Koumania. “ ^ 

(FINIS.) 
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EIDDLES, A^D HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

Bv W. J. Goedon, 

AlUJior of "Mirror Mafjic," etc., etc. 



S O wrote Brady on his title-page in 1822, ' 
years before the beloved Arteinus made , 
us air laugh witli bis eccentric spelling ; and ! 
as mottoes are again in fashion we may as 
wcdl quote his peculiar lal)el as our pioneer. | 
“Why don’t you have a column of cut¬ 
tings, jt)kes, riddles, etc. ? ” Such is tlie ago¬ 
nised cry of a couple of “correspondents” 
y hose letters have found their way in front 
of us. 

Why not indeed? But also why not make 
your own riddles instead of dealing insecond- 
liund ones? You say, “It is not every 
one who can.” Welt, it is not given to 
e\ ery one to be a wit, but as far as merely 
mcclianical wonl-jingling is concerned 
nothing is easier, and there is no reason that 
w e are aware of why every lx)y should not i 
make his own conun(lninis, if he only has the 
jiliick to try. And so let us consider the 
matter together and see wliat we can turn out 
"lor the present season.” We must, of 
I'ourse, have a system. Now, conundrums 
.lie tlivisibleinto many varieties, and we can- 
nut <lo better than deal with each in turn. 

First there is the conundrum contradictory, 

' as, “ Wlien is a something not a some- 
tiling?” “When is a door not a door?” 
" When it’s ajar.” “When is a man not a 
man?” “When he’s abed,” etc., etc. It 
al once occurs to us that a dictionary would 
oome in liandy here, and, turning to Nutfall, 
wo liave only to run through letter A to arrive 
very rapidly at the followung gems of “ wit.” 

“When is an angler not an angler?” — 
“ When he’s afloat.” 


“ IN HOC EST HOAX, 

ET QUIZ ET JOAX, 

WITH OR.WITY FOR GRAVER FOAX.” 

“ Wlien is a boy not a boy ? ”—“ When | 
he’s amiss.” j 

“ When is a mate not a mate ? ”—“ When 
he’s ashore.” 

“ When is an oar notan oar?”—“When 
it’s athw’art.” 

“ When is a sail not a sail ? ”—“ Wlien it’s 
aback.” 

“ When is a sailornot a sailor? ”—“ When 
he’s aboard.” i 

“ When is a stick not a stick? ”—“ When 
it’s across.” 

I _And so on. Now, there is nothing very 
; difficult in that style of aid. 

I As our second sweies let us take the conun- 
; diTim alphal)eticar. “Why is A never ill?” 
“ Because it is always in health.” 

“ Why cannot yo"u get rid of the alpha¬ 
bet?” “Because you cannot knock B out 
of boin" ? ” 

Beally, we hardly want the dictionary' for 
this sort of thing; we can produce it “ out of 
our own heads ” almost as fast as we can 
write it. However, let us “conqiose” a few 
siieciinens. 

1 “Why is C such a fortunato letter?”— 
“ Because it is always in luck.” 

“ Wliy is D like the Irishman’s kettle ? ”— 
“ Because it is under the C.” 

“ Why can E never keep dry ? ”—“ Because 
it is always in water.” 

“ Wiry is F increased by pain ? ”—“ Because 
it doubles in suflering.” 

“Why is G never short?”—“Because it 
always ends long.” 

j “SVhy cannot you get H out of the dic- 




■onaiy Because Englisli, Insl'. 

cotcK cannot exist without it.” ,, „ 

“ Svhy does I make a r rfi rtiin 

anse it is riglit in the middle of The C 

“AVhy is .J so useful in riddles?”— p 
auso YOU cannot make a jest "''“’““t,’.’,,, 1 . 

“Why is K so industrious 

t is always in work.” 

“ Why is i: so well preserved ? — Beca 
t is alwavs in jiickle.” „ 

“ Why‘is M somuch to be pitied? — 
anse it is never in luck and is ah'a>» 
iiiscrv.” ■ , • .* 9 ”— 

“Why does N always look so , 

‘ Because it always appears lu s»udu . 
ilothes.” - , 

“ Why Is a brickbat like an apple-tree 
‘ Because there is an 0 in botli of them* 

And so on, and so on. _ 

Now let us try a third species—the com 
Iruni numerical. Never mind exaiup 
IS get under way at once. - ^ «•» ”— 

“ How many letters are there in ^ 

‘Two, for 'if you take one away 
•emains.” ^ 9 '*_- 

“ What is the second day'of the weew- 
‘Why Two’sday, of course.” , , . 

“ If you take three from thirteen, 
iiany remain ?”—“ Tliree.” , ,^-0 

“ Why' is a Iiorse like a house-ny'. . 

le has six legs—two hind legs as well a 
’ore legs.” Or— , - 

“W^at is the drill-sergeants faronrit 
late?” — “ March Fourth.’■ . 

“ How many letteiu are there in furti 


























-“Eij'ht, for i£ you take away tlu-ee vou 
leave hve. 

“ How many letters are there in sixty?”_ 

1*^6 away tAvo you leave 

“ Plow jnany letters are there in seventy’ ” 
—“ :Nine, for if you take away two you leave 

Ui many letters are there in eighty ?”— 

. , take aAvay two you lea^ e 

•feiglit.” 

‘■How many syUaWes are there in Aiien- 
nine? — ‘ Thirteen—nine and the fore svl- 
Jables. 

“AVhyarethe Italian mountains like the 
mnses ? “ Because tliey are the ’appy nine.” 

\V hat word of ei-dit lettera is there from 
vJiici you can subtract live and leave 
ten? —“Tendency.” 

Or, ■'Wiatis not finite so obvious, “What 
Avord of lifteen letters is tliere from wliich 

jou caji subtract tAA'elve and JeaA'e ten?”_ 

‘ 1 retentiousnes.s.” 

^ much for numencal conundrums. 

As oiir fourth species let us take the conun- 

m^’erted. Tills Is tJie sort of thing:_ 

I ‘ AV Iiat is the diderence betAveen an or¬ 
ganist and his iuiluenza?”—“One kuoAvs 
the otlier stops his nose.” 

1 ,, ^^I'pt.he difterenco betAA’een a boinh- 
snell and the Prince of Wales?”—“One Is 
throAvu to the air, and the other is heir to the 
throne. 

difference hefAveen a lover 
and Jus rival?”—“One kisses the miss, and 
tiie otiier misses the kiss.” 

Ueally, Ave need not dAvell upon tliis triHiiig. 

As our fifth species let us take tlie conuu- 
‘frum coimiiercial. Tliis concerns itself witli 
leeble and often libellous as.sertions as to tlie 
ddlicrit ®^®* ■A.gfiin tiiere is no 

“ by can a AA'atchmaker neA’er make his 
lortiine?”—“ Becau-se his goods ahvays ‘^o 
on tick.” ® 

‘■Why is a haker like a Parsee ? ”—“ Be- 

bS 

“ Wliy does tlie hutclier’.s Avife keep tlie 
books?”—“BecaiLse the bitsiuess is a ioiut 
affair.” •' 

Or here is a A-ariant, for one folly 6ugge.sts 
another. 

hy does not a butclier sell Australian 
meat? —“Because lie could not manage to 
stick to the tin.” 

< j J Hoaa' does a cobbler Avarrant bis boots ? ” — 
taking his little aAvl on the treatl of 

the liooki^ellers keep .sucli a .stock 
or Boy s OAA*n Annuals ? ”—“ Becau.se they are 
w>und to sell.” 

, (loes tlie tuck shop do such a 

irade.? —“Because Ave trust to its pies aud 
take in its tniffs.” 

. V'yjiy , are all fishmongers such ma- 
enali.sts ? ”—“ Because their.sole.$ are ahvavs 
beneath their notice.” 

fl\^y ^ sculptor like a fraudulent liank- 
ipt. Because he chisels his figures and 
busts.” ° 

^rially, “WhvAA'as onr millcman like 
le AvJiale thatswalloAved Jonali ?”—“Because 
le took a little profit out of the A\-ater.” 

t’rom the conundrum commercial let us 
proceed to onr sixth species, the conundrum 
geo^aphical. Instead of a dictionary aao 
^tl^> and, turning to the map of 
'’ y© be‘dn our score fortliAAnth. 

Til 1 .- ^ ^ (IroA'er’.s goad like a iwirt of 

ickinghamshire?”—“Because it runs into 
and Herts.” 

\V hy is the Kiver Lea so lazy ? ”—“ Be- 
branches never leave their Beds.” 

any, ^ gi'eater truth than at fii-st sight 

appears.) 

English river has the crookeclest 
X?®, i’’® Trent, for mUes of it are 

‘“'^Setli.er in Notts.” 

pleasantc.st county in Eng- 
Wey ”~ Surrey, for it always lias its 
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tVhy IS Hunstanton so clean?”— “Be¬ 
came It IS always on the Wa.sh ” 

up the atlas.- 

unririim topogTOplucal, which can flourish 
excMilmgly if we only get a map of the 

\piy is your eye like Cliancerv Lane’” 
tj^eause it is near the TemiJe.” 
why does not Kegent Street care for 
horeemau.ship? _“ Because it does not stop 
at the circuses, ^ 

“ Why are omnibus drivers fined at the 
Mansion House? “Hecause they are always 
driving through the Poultry.” 

“ AVhy i.s file Newgate "pavement in such 
had repair?”—“Because Old Bailey runs 
alone; it all day to the Meat Market. ” 

*■ \\ hy is there never a fire on the Viaduct? ” 
— Because they never take the o’s out of 
Holbom. 

Let us put away the map, hut as we do 
so, “yet another ” strikes us. 

h.y is the Lord Mayor like the street 
he liv&s in ? “ Because he is being gi adually 

tridened at the expense of the cor|ioration.” 
We of course do not state this as a fact. 
As an eighth species we can take the con¬ 
undrum suicidal, in which one word is 
tlioHght around and literally joked to death. 
Of this two examples will suffice us. 

“ Why was a schoolboy of old like a rail¬ 
way engine ? “ Because he was inclined to 

he cranky, was always pulled up by the 
brake, could not run without puffing, could 
not stand still on his legs, was quickest on 
the slope, was governed by the rod, had 
a tender Iiehind,” etc., etc. 

“ VVhen is a ship in love?”—“AiTien she 
is waiting to he manned, wants a mate, is 
struck hy a swell, is reguarded liy the car¬ 
penter, IS of great sighs, runs down for a 
smack, is after a consort, is attached to a 
buoy, is tender to a man-of-war, hugs a 
little cove outlie shore,” and so on. Why, 
here is quite a mine of conundrums ! 

-And now we have gained a certain facility 
we may attack our ninth species, in wliioli 
words retain their .sqielling but change their 
sense. This kind of conundrum is not quite 
so easy as it looks. 

“ W'liere did Charles the First’s executioner 
dine, and what did he take?”—“ He took a 
chop at the King’s Head.” 

“Why does a donkey like thistles?”— 

“Becau.sehe’s an ass.” 

“ Where did Noah strike the first nail in 
the ark ? ”—“ On the head.” 

“How many sticks go to a crow’s nest?” 

—“ None, for they are all carried.” 

“ W’hy is St. Paul’s like a bird’s nest ? ”— 

“ Because it was built by a Wren.” 

“Why is hot bread like a caterpillar ? ”— 

“ Becau.se it’s the grub that makes the butter 
fly.” 

“ Why is a red herring like an overcoat ? ” 

—“ Because it keeps you dry.” 

“Why can you never buy a new chrono- I 
meter?”—“Because it must always be a 
second-hand one.” This is akin to the salute : 
which consisted of a minute g-un and then a ' 
second gun. 

'There is another species of conundnim 
built on the .same lines, in which the catch is 
in the question. For instance, “ Kiliiiianjaro, 
Constantinople, Merthyr, Lyme, and Liver¬ 
pool, spell all that with four letteis.” To 
■which you can reply, if you like, that you 
can spell it with two. As a sample o'f a 
more sensible sub-variety take, “What is 
majesty stripped of its externals?” “A jest.” 

And tliere is another, in which the humour 
is simply rudeness, such as, “How many 
cows’ tails would reach to the moon ? ” “ One, 
if it is long enough. ” “ What does a donkey 
think of a looking-glass?” “Clive it up.” 
“That’s what the other donkey said." 
“Who was Titus?” “The son of his 
mother. ” This is hardly worth while calling 


a conundrum. It is not half as good as the 
“'Sty®'' of fli® examinee to the same question, 
I itiis was a Roman Emperor who wrote an 
epistle, and afterwards assumed the surname 
of Oates ! ” 

And now we have arrived at our last 
yanety, the genuine, thorough-paced word- 
twister. Conundrunrs of this siiecies are not 
so easy to produce on the spur ot the moment, 
but they come sporadically in couise of con¬ 
versation, one leading up to the other la- 
very easy stages. 

Easy stages ? There Is a .suggestion at 
™ ®'‘* ‘‘ok ‘i*^® a railway 
CTadient. “Because he Ls a slope up 
Berhaps, as this is our first, Ave ought to add 
that Ave mean “he U a sIoav pup.” And this 
leads to another, “^\]^y are old cabba'^es 
earned tbrourdi ChlsAvick?” “Because it’s 
the Avay to lumliaiii Green.” “ Why is a 
short negro like a Avhito man ? ” “ Because 
he snot at all black.” “ VVlien does a boy 
have a vegetable timekeei>er ? ” “ When he- 
has a tiirun) ? ” *‘No; Avhen he gets a potato 
clock, Avhich it may l)e as Avell to explain 
requires to be understood as “up at ei-dit 
o clock.” “ W hy Is killing bees lilce conf^- 
ing? “ Because you unbuzz’em.” “Why 
IS a mouse-trap so coAvardly ? ” “ Because it 
13 such a puzzle-ahy-nu)use affair,” Avbicdi 
please to note is to lie further understood as a 
‘ p^illanimous” affair. “Why are tlie 
HadendoAvas like a process of reasoning?” 
“Because they are a racy bossy nation.” 

herring like a tired horse?” 
When It is hard rode.” “AVhat is the 
difference betAveen Noahs Ark and an arcli- 
bishop ? ” “ One Avas a high ark but the other 
IS a hierarch!” This seems old, quite 
archceological, in fact. Some of its prede- 
e&ssors .seem familiar, but then it is not easy 
to make a ncAv pun, and Avlien aa'c are dealin*'- 
in conundrums Ave really cannot stop to in"^ 
quire as to Avho holds the copyright. 

A riddle is of no use if its ausAver has to 
be driven home Avith a tap of tlie italic ham¬ 
mer, and so aa'c have hitherto avoided such 
eccentricity in ty|)e, and aa'g do not think it 
necessary in the feAv Ave add to make out tlie 
hatch. “ W liy is photography antagonistic 
to portrait painting ? ” “ Because it is a foe- 
to-graphic art. ” “ "What Avig cannot l)e made 
by a barl>er?” “An earAvig.” “Why are 
there no eggs in Hayti?” “Because the 
negroes extirpated tlie Avhites and threAv off 
their yolk » ” “W'hat fish AA ould you .send 
toAvake up a John Dory?” “A sturgeon.” 
Finally, for Ave are getting tired o? this 
attenuated humour, “What monkeys make 
the best Avine?” “AMiy, grey apes, to lie 
sure I ” 

Tliere is yet another variety, of Avliich Ave 
need give but one example. It often comes in 
opportunely as a stopper—as it does no>v— 

[ “ W liy is your stock of conundrums like a 
fir-tree?” “Because you can get a deal 
I bored out of it! ” 

I It is perliap.s an iinAvelcome tmtli that it is. 

I not only the stui)id Avho are insensible to 
puns; the more culth-ated the ear the less 
j appreciation of the ordinary Avord-play. 

I This is OAiing to tlie fact that very feAv Avonls 
: in English really sound the same, and the 
person of culture conseniiently fails to detect 
the similarity that the Hi-educated make for 
themselves. Tliere are peojile avIio tell us 
that Avere, Avear, Avare, where, and Avhirr are 
all pronounced alike, and propose to spell 
theni alike in conse<iuence ; out the asserted 
similarity is merely the fault of a defectiA*e 
I ear and a clipping and .slovenly pronunciatiou; 

and Ave can hardly Ai onder if a boy, accus- 
' tomed to hear the language spoken jiroperJy, 
should fail to detect the joke Avliich lies in 
sinking the difference betAveen dissimilar 
sounds. There are some people Avho can 
detect no difference in musical notes, and in 
the coming by-and-by Ave are fully ])repared 
for some attempt on their jiart to reduce all 
miLsic to a monotone, “because the sounds 
are tlie same ! ” 

A good pun requires that the Avords shoiiliL 
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be difl'erent in sense but identical in sound, 
and, notwitlistandin^ the formidable pun list 
in the spelling-boofe—a list invaluable to 
the conundrum-maker—such words are few, 
and consequently such puns are few. Now 
and then a gem cornea to light like that 
credited to Bishop WUberforce. “ Which is 
the way to heaven, mister?” he was asked 
by a would be-funny gent at a street-comer. 

Turn to the right and keep straight on.” 

But there are many sorts of riddloe other 
than conundrums. “ Enigmas,” for instance, 
are as old as—well, as Eg>T^. An enigma— 
or, more properly, a^nigmo—was really a 
riddle of any kind, though the word is now 
chielly used a.s distinguishing tliose obscure 
jtarablea or allegories that may have several 
meanings and remain unclassed under other 
headings. Enigmas, in short, are the real 
original riddles in wliich people have indulged 
for ages, for primitive man was as much m a 
riddler as he is liimself a riddle. Some of 
the world’s most serious truths were origin¬ 
ally given forth in enigmas. One of the 
ohlest riddles we know’ is that asked by 
Samson in the Old Testament, and Solomon 
gained a good deal of his reputation for wis¬ 
dom from his success in answering such 
things. One riddle, that of the Egyptian 
sphinx, Beeins to remain unsolved to this 
day. It would ])er!ia|>8 lie too irreverent to 
suggest that the sphinx is merely a stone sell ? 

But there is a riddle still l>eing asked wliich 
was asked bv another sphinx and answ’ered 
ages ago. I'he Theban sphinx, with its head 
and breasts of a woman, its wings of a bird, 
its claws of a lion, and body of a dog, had 
<iuite a gay time of it as it strolleil about 
B(p.otia and blandly asked the natives, 
“ What goes upon four feet, on two feet and 
three, but the more feet it goes on the weaker 
it Ihj?” But alas! Oidtpos—we suppose it 
is Oidii >08 in these days, when we endeavour 
to deal to all as they should be dealt, and 
spell them all as they should be sjielt— 
Oidipos, then, suggested “Man I” and the 
j)oor sea-sphinx committed suicide in disgust. 
■Some of tne Latin rhldle.s were “not at all 
bad ; ” that on the god Terminus is rather 
neat: 

“ f'cmel minusne, an bis minus (non sat scio) 

An utnimque comm (lit qnondam audivi) 

Jovi ipsi regi noluit concedere.” 

“ Was it once minus or tw ice miniw I do not 
sufliciently know, or was it not rather tlie 
two taken together, as I formerly heard, 
fliat w’ould ui‘t give w’ay to Jove, him¬ 
self the king?” where once minus-ftwice 
minus = thrice minus = ter minus. 

Enigmas are said to leased on ideas 
rather than on words. Such a ri«Idle as 
“Though you set me on foot I sliall be on 
my head,” where a “nail” is meant, will 
serve as an examjde ; and as such idca.s are 
not procured out of dictionaries or 8|ielling- 
kK)ks, we tliink it letter to leave enigmas to 
tlie teuder mercies of the reader and hurry on 
to “the ne.xt article.” One enigma, tliat 
so long erroneously ascribed to Lord Byron, 
is, however, worth giving as showing wliut 
an elaborate affair a riddle may l>ecome: 

“ Twas whispered in Heaven, 'twas muttered 
in Hell, 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it 
fell; 

On the confines of eartli ’twas permitted to 
rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence 
confessed. 

'Twill be found in the sphere when 'tLs 
riven a‘<undcr. 

Be seen in the lightning, and lieard in the 
thunder. 

Twas alhdted to man willi his c.arlicst 
breath, 

Attcmls at liLs birth and awaits him in 
death; 


It presides o’er his happiness, honour, and | 
health, | 

Is the prop of his house and the end of his I 
wealth; 

Without it the soldier and seaman may 
roam. 

But woe to the wretch that exjHjls it from 
lionie. 

In the w hispers of conscience its voice will 
be found, 

Nor e’en in tlie whirlwind of passion be 
drowned. 

Twill not soften the heart, and though 
deaf to the ear, 

Twill make it acutely and instantly hear. ( 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate ■ 
flower, i 

Oh, breatheon it softly—it dies in an hour !” ' 

What a fuss about that ]K>or letter H, of 
whose existence five millions of Englishmen 
are said to be unconscious ! Here is anotlier 
effort alx)ut “ nothing ” : 

“ What’s that which all love more than life? 
Fear more than death or mortal strife ? 

Tliat which contented men de.«ire ? 

The poor possess ? the rich require ? 

Tlie miser spends ? the spendthrift saves ? 
And all men carry to their graves ? ” 

Yet another: 

“ I am a vehicle that’s wondrous large, 

But neither coach nor ship nor barge. 
AMietlier sitting, standing, lying, 

With you I’m miles uncounted flying. 

Yon hear not a breath 
While mute as death 
My journey I pursue. 

With a mighty swift whirling 
I’m constantly twirling, 

But ’tis all unfelt by you. 

Some travel with me 
Who never can see, 

Nor believe I convey them a yard. 

And for years I liave taken tliem, 

Nor ever forsaken them, 

And yet claimed no reward. 

And, gentles, against or with your will, 

Or sleeping or waking, I ll carry you still.” 

This means “ the glol>e,” and as w'e cannot 
have anything larger in the world, we proceed 
with oiir “ considcrafio de omnibus rebus 
ri<ldleonim.” 

Bebusos arc word puzzles in which the 
W’ords, or parts of the word, are sliown “by 
things,” a"? the name implies. They are in 
fact picture puzzles, and in their modem 
form are too childish to detain us here. 
Besides, an example would require an illus¬ 
tration, and tliat we wi.sh to avoid. 

Charades are really combination enigmas 
ill which two or three things liave to be 
guessed instead of one, the last giving practi¬ 
cally the clue. Some of them are ingenious, 
hut tlic manufacture req^uires no exceptional 
gift. A reference to a aictionarj», or even to 
a sj»olling-lKK)k, and a selection of a few dis- 
syllables in wliich the sejiarate syllables 
make .sense of themselves, will set the 
charade-maker up in husiuess for many 
week.s. As wc^w-rite thci'e is a “list of 
words for chariules ’ in front of im>, ami it 
contains nine hundred examples. Take ch.air- 
man for in.stance. “ I sat u}>on my first, 
lured it from my second, and then Ijecanio 
my whole.” (lenerally charade.s are written 
in'rhyme and hidden in a mass of verbiage to 
make their construction e.arier. And of 
course there are the acting cliarades, witli 
which we here need have nothing to do. 

As a further devehqcnent of the charade 
comes w'liat is known as a “ «le(%apitatif»n,” 
audit i.s somewhat diflicult to draw tlie line 


between them. Take the “ decajntatioTi" 
ascribed to I^ord Macaulay, which k a cha¬ 
rade to all intents and purposes: 

“ Cut off my head, how singular I act! 

Cutoff my tail, and idural I api^ear. 

Cut off my head and tail, most carious 
fact! 

Although my middle's left thcresnothmj 
there ! 

What is my head cut off? A soundiag.'^a 

What is my tail cut ofl’? A flowing river. 

Amid their mingling deptlis I fearles.» play. 

Bai-cut of softest sounds, though mute 
for ever.” 

The answ’er to this is “ cod,” which he 
comes “ckI” by cutting off its head, pluml 
“co” by cutting off its tail, nothin" “o’bv 
cutting oft' head and fail, whose head b a 
soundmg “c,” whose tail is a flowin" “ Dfc." 

I and amid them are the ccmI sounds, which, 
i etc., etc. When a riddle becomes ao elalo- 
rate a.s this it is really a work of art, and to 
such excellence we may not all attain. But 
we can get on the same track and have a 
little fun out of cutting down such wonba* 
spark into park and ark, spray into pray ao.i 
ray, plover into lover and over, etc., an^l 
from feeble fluttering rise to greater flights 
Having taken off all the liead-s we may tnra 
our attention to the tails and protluce a series 
of “curtailments,” such o-s many, man, ma. 
party, part, par, pa, and ao on. From cut 
' ting off old heatls and tails we can ad\*aDCf to 
the higher branches of fitting on new end< 
and call our productions “ recapilaiinn*^’’ and 
“ retailments ”—fl<x)d l^eing a recapitation 
blood, kind lieing a retailnienl oi king. 
Keeping still among the stiiall fry of the 
riddle world we can try what we can do with 
a few “metagrams,” where the iniliaU only 
! need alteration, as gray, dray, bray, cray, fray, 
trav, pray, and other barpings on one striug 
I Anu this reminds us that there L a 
I “gram” which we should have said some- 
I thing about when we were ilealing with 
I pun.s, for a “ paragram ” is nothing else than 
I a serioim pun, although it sounds rather 
shocking to say so, Buiining mottoes an* all 
classed as “ paragrams,’’—stich as “IV’J. 
Assez,” for Bellasyse ; “lie in the van. t'V 
Bevan ; “Court hoiie,” for Courtlunsj; ‘Tare 
fac,” for Fairfax; “Fight on,” tor Fitt««Ti; 
“ Forte scutum,” for Forte«cue ; “ Hoc in 
Deii.s,” for H<K‘kin ; “Mars denique rirt • 
es,” for Marsden ; “ Ne vile velis,” for Nerilc 
“Set on,” for Seton; “Turn nor swenv. 
for Tumor; “ Ver non seini>cr viret,” 
Vernon, etc. 

Another species of serioiia joking b 
“chronogram,” where a certain woni or '*'■ 
of words is chosen, in wliich certain letter* 
the date. For instance, the translator of ('T 
tins (>ate<l his l)Ook bv means of his ow-n nany 
, which the printer ha^ to produce as follow.* 
FranCIs (ioLPsMTth, Esq. E'ranck tf!’ 
smith, Esq., requiring hi« rea^lers to arr.'* 
at MDCLIL, after shakin*; up hk letter-x 
' bit. There does not seem to he anythin"*” 

I cruciatinoly funny in tlii«, but doululc" 

' amused tiiin. Tlie worst of clironogranr 
that they so very seldom #rivG the c” 
letters in prni>cr order. Tliere is one 
does, however, which now <H*ours to n*. i 
I that is Qiieou ElizalKjth’s epitaph : 

^ “Myl’ayis Closed In Immortality.” = -1'’' 

Akin to chronograms are “ arithmoren- 
in which numl>ers of any w»rt lie lii’ld**^ * 
the word. Fifty-four, for inst.ance. 1- 
shown hy “ Live,”for<h>e« not “ 
for 54? And is not the inethtMl td arriv 
at such emls obvious to u-* all ? Tlu”' 
another variety of puzzle which iu tvj** 
much like the arithmorem, ami that h ' 

“ alphalK.'tical,” where letters stand ' 
syllables, and the wonl iv spelt hv ini: 
Such as 1) K for decay. F K h r t"-- 
B N E f(»r jtcony, I. E <i for clcg>. X 1. 
forcxccllenoy, E N C h»r Sca. *' 

.\nd now we reai'h a. of %* 

amusement, over which |*eople liave wv 
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'I'his \b anapriam,'' 

or senes or 


many nn h<»\iT. 

wherein the letters m uu^ -• 
wor4s are so £\.rra.Txu^ 3 U as lo other words. 

Thisishestplayeil jts. as^ieUin^?fame, cutting 
up a nuinWr of f><juaresoi c3.*’«ooard with a 


we have time enough to do so. For a good 
anagram is not ea,syto hit uj)Oii, and many of 
those handed «lown to us from the past fail 
when checked. Either they liave a letter 
substituted, or a letter too much, or a letter 


“ fs Wn and elect for a rich 8i)eaker,” whicli 
fails miserably. 

Some anagrams are really good. .lohn 
Abemethy becomes “Jolinny the Boar;** 
William Ewart Gladstone can become “.A 



f i->iG -svortl OTi «ach, and then arranging 
•i(.ttcr ot tiiCMC until some other won! .. 

ivtvd ^ ''■e may take , is to write 

xi we can transform into “ mug ” 

into 


<_:an conv 


tever," and ho work awav until u o 
•ett \»Urases into phrases if we fmd 


too little, and are little |]ia,n elaborate 

hoaxes. The tK!»t wav tiv rheck an anagram 
,s to wnte the original ai>j ,,,J'^.^nagram one 
overtlieotlier. and cancel o„n .i„r after letter. 
,\s an exanii.le of the i -anagram 
Vdiieh collapses „„ eheei‘r'“'‘“ have the 
oft qiroted fair Francis ^ d Kccpet," 


man to wield great wills;” TIoratio 
can give “Honor est a Nilo;” Sir Robert 
“Terrible poser;” Parliament, 
men;” Midshipman, “Mind Ids 
1 Telegraphs, “Greathcl|)s;”an(l.]ames ♦ 

1 “ A Just master,”—which may be the 
' the examiner refpiired when, accortUr*.,^^^* 
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“ The Wan^'anui Cullegian,” he asked “ Hy 
uliat complimentary title usecl hU courtiers 
to afldrcsri James i. ? ” and elicited the reply, 
“ Tlie greatest fool in Cliristeudoni t” 

Telegram is a word that has been treated 
very cruelly by the anagiammatists; they 
have given it sixteen contortions and made 
lip a riiyme about them too long for quota¬ 
tion. Monastery has lieen shaken about into 
nti less than fifty new jJiases ! 

Tlie widest known of the anagrams is that 
on Pilate’s question to the Saviour—“ What 
Vi truth—Quill est veritas?" to which the 
answcrcomesaDagrajnmaticaUy, “ Est vir qui 
ailest.” 

Toniljstone literature is rich in anagrams. 
At St. Andrew’s we have Katharine Carstairs 
iKM'oming “ Casta rara Christianaat New- 
eniiam SVilliam Thometon becomes “ O little 
worth in man at Kevnsham, loanc Plover 
l)econies “ Love for anie ;at Taplow, Hea¬ 
ter Mansfield becomes “Mars tied in thee;” 
at Asliley Canons, Sarai Grime becomes “ Is 
marriage and there are many other cases. 
In fact, tombstones seem to have oflereil an 
irresistible attraction to tho ancient riddlcr. 
In No. 251 of the Boy’s Ow.n Paper we 
liad tlie inscription at Oviedo ; and in the City 
church of St. Anne and St. Agnes there is a 
stone with the following on it, but how tlie 
puzzle i-s classified we do not know. The 
centre line, it will be seen, works in with the 
top and bottom. 

Qu an tris di c vul stra 

03 guis ti ro um ncro vit 
II san Chris mi t mu la 

which beiqig translated reads : 

• “Thase who have felt the ser|>eDt’s ve- 
nomed wound, 

In Ciirist’s miraculous blood have healing 
found.” 

But it will never do to run off down a branch 
line to epitajilis. Perha(>s, however, the 
ftliortest on record is worth noting—“Thorpe’s 
<.’orT»sc;” and, as a curiosity not hitlierto 
jiuhlLshed, wc may mention one we saw lately 
in West Hoathly churchyard, vhere there 
are two tombstones side by side, on one of 
whi<‘h is the usual “ Sacred to the memory of 
Th«>nia» So-and-so, etc.,” and on the other arc 
tliese words, “ Sacrcil t<» the memory of John, 
the son of the adjoining Thomas ! 

But let us return to our anagrams, of whicli 
there is an " inverted ” sjiecies in which the 
words rea<l tlie same botli ways. Of this kind 
is .^(iam’M answer to Eve—“Madam, I’m 
Adam ! ” Then there Is the lawj'er’s motto— 

Si nummi immunis.” Mr. H. H. Wheatley 
has made (piitc a collection of .suoli things in 
Ids l«K»k on “Anagrams.” Here is a long 
one -“Si liene te tua laua taxat sua lautc 
toiiehiH.” 

Prom this point we launch forth appro¬ 
priately into “ Lyon verses,” wliich can l>e 
read almost any way, like 

The weary ploughman homeward plods his 
way. 

Tlie ploughman homeward phnls his weary 
way. 

Tlie hornewanl j'loiigliman plods his weary 
wa>‘. 

The weary plougliman plods Ui.s homeward 
wiiy. 

Etc., etc. 

I )f?vc]<»ping into the full Lvon verse wlierc 
the ciuinge.s can be rung unchecked, as in the 
< 'oniish 

We shall all die. 

We all sliall die. 

Die all shall we. 

All die .shall we. 

Which is not |H*rluii*s (juito as it aj»i>ears on 
the toiiiliHtoiie, but i.s near enough t<f diMia- 
•juislj it. If the Wiird.s are conHne<l to 
iiiono-vllaMcs Lvon verse-making presents 
' ' • w dilhculii**^. 


Of an allied species are the shawled verses 
with which the learned and unlearned have 
often amused themselves. There are in 
existence poems in the shaiie of hourglasses, 
candlesticks, liottles, cotfins, bridles, shield.s, 
etc., in which the rhymes liavo evidently 
lieeii written first and the space filled in. 
This sort of thing is an out-and-out teaser, 
and it is dilficult to understand how .such a 
system of torture could ever have been worth 
the time it must have occupied. 

As another kind of verbal pleasantry we 
have the verses and stories and plays in which 
one letter is always used or never used. 
“ Eve’s Legend,” for instance, has every word 
spelt with an E; “ Pugna Porcorum” ha.s 
.some thi*ee hundred lines, in which every 
word begins with a P; and “ Canum cum 
Catis Certamen ” has al^ut a hundred lines, 
in which every w’ord begins with a C. • These 
are all too long for quotation and too obscure 
for general consumption ; but of the same 
fljKicica is the “Austrian army awfully 
arniyed,” which we had in full in No. 288 ef 
tlie Bov’s Own Paper, and tlie following 
less known triumph of inj^enuity, which we 
are toM is descriptive of “ Prince C'liarlie 
protected by Elora Macdonald ’’; 

“ All ardent acts affright an age abased 

By brutal broils, by braggart bravery 
brace<l. 

Craft’s cankered courage changed CuUo- 
den’s cry ; 

‘ Deal deep ! ’ deposed * Deal death !'— 
* Decoy ! ’ ‘ Defy !' 

Enough. Ere envy enters England’s eyes 

Fancy’s false future fades, for fortune flies. 

Gaunt, gloomy, guarded, grappling giant 
griefs, 

Here hunted hard, Ms harassed heart he 
heaves; 

I In impious ire incessant ills invests, 

! Judging Jove’s jealous judgments jaun- 
I diced jesta! 

■ Kneel, kirtled knight! Keep keener king- 
I craft known; 

i I>et larger lore life’s levelling lessons loan. 

^Marauders must meet malefactors’ meeds ; 

I No nation noisy nobodies now needs. 

() oi'a<*les of old 1 our orb ordain 
I Peace’s iHXssiession—Plenty’s i>almy plain ; 

Quiet Quixotic quests; <iuell quarrelling ; 

Keimke re<l riot’s resonant ritle ring. 

, tSliuulxjr seems strangely sweet since silence 
I smote 

I The threatening tliundersthrolibing through 
j their throat. 

I’suijfOr! under unifonu unwont 

Vail valour’s vaguest venture, A'ainest 
vaunt. 

Well wot wc which were wise. War’s 
wildfire won 

Ximciies, Xerxes, Xavier, Xenojilion ; 

Yet you, ye yearning youth, yonr young 
years yield 

Zuiiiglius, zealot zest—Zinzeudovf Zion- 
zealed.’ 

Given a good dictionary, with the parti¬ 
ciples inclnded, the buildiiig-np of these elals)- 
rato jokes, in English at all events, is only a 
question of time, though the tackling of the 
<.-oio]iIelc alplialiet Is nut recommended to 
lK*giniicrs. 

Here is, however, a sf«oies of playful verse 
whicli strikes ns as l»eing of a very much 
higher cla.s8. Bead in order, first Stanzjv I., 
then Stanza Ft., it gives the exact optHi.site 
of what it does when read acroei.s. “1 love 
with all my heart tlie Hanoverian part” Is 
quite a dilferont tune to “ 1 lovo wilh aJl my 
licarl the Tory p;irty here.” Attonqils have 
l)ecu made at cross versification of this kind, 
but with very niediiK:ru results. The amuse¬ 


ment Is worth trial, but somehow or ntW 
it requires a social genius to get the&e thjr j j t 
to run smoothly. 

L It. 

•' 1 love with all my heart “ The Tory party here 
The Hanoverian part Moat luteful do appear 
Ad< 1 for thai Mttlcment I ever have desirtd 
Myconacleoce gives coii- To be ou Juaei'iiiie 
a«ut 

Most rightoouB ia the To flght for such a Id&r 
cause 

To fight for George'! Will England's 
laws bring 

It is my mind and heart In tbia oplnloQ I 
Though none will take Resolve tu lire and die.* 

my part." 

As a contrast to tliis we may take tbe 
ea-sily-made “medley” or “cento’’in which 
the lines from different songs and poems are 
all jumbled together. As an exampio we 
may quote the following from Saunders's 
“ balad for the Solitary.” 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of partin" day 
In every clime from Lapland to Japan; 

To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray, 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Tell, for you can, what is it to be wise, 

Swoet Auburn, loveliest village of the 
plain, 

The * Man of Ross ! * each lisping babe re¬ 
plies, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening ^ 
chain.” 

And so on for many lines, ending, 

“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose beard descending swept hia aged 
breast. 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we 
can, 

Man never is, but always to be, blest.” I 

Tills reads very well, and seems clever, but 
.'*uch Mork is after all quite easy. NVhen we ! 
liave to deal with titles only the task may 
take a little time; hut if we are at liliertv in 
choose any line we plea-se, and go anywhere 
wo jdease for material, we can turn out pag^ 
of such things as easily as we did tl>e coo- 
tradictory conundrums. Let us try one I 
together. The best plan is to pick up a I 
sjieaker, or collection of penny readings, and i 
run through tho pages, secicing lines that I 
rhyme. With our recollection of a few odd* 
and ends we ought to get a stanza or two 
without difficulty, and as we nee»l not 1* 
serious, let ns aim at the alisurd. 1^' 
put it in the form of “ A warning and invita¬ 
tion to an old friend.” 

I L>chiel, I/>chiel, l>eware of the day 
When the cow jumps over the moon. 

■\nd (lie knight and the Imiy go riding away 
To the clang of the wooden nhoon. 

Wlieu little Bo-i»eep ha.s lost her sheep 
With cocklc'shella all of a row, 

.And .sweet Peep-ix^ep is ro<*keil to sleep 
In the Bay of Bi.scay, oh ! 

Wlien Jack and Jill are up tlie hill 
With stockings white a< snow. 

Go lack and bill them bide there still 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe, 

If Huinpty Dunn>ty sat on r wall 
With the weary Heir of Liune, 

And melted him load and l)one> and all, 

He’d kiss you check and chin. 

So come to my home where the wooilbi^** 
grow. 

Gome with a glorious shout. 

Gome wilh the buckler, iho lauec. and I' 

l)OW, 

When Ik^tscy and I are out. 

.Some very funny combinatious might b' 
(h'vi‘*cd at this game, .and “cento” niA*-'- 
might profitably while away m.^ny a d ■ 
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■afternoon, for in searching the memory for 
a rhyme many a half-forgotten poem is re* 
covered to it. 

Latin verse making is not an exhilarating 
pursuit when we are tied to definite rules and 
])eriods, but wlien >ve are allowed a free hand 
some exquisite fooling can ha liarl with old 
nursery favourites. For instance. Little 
Jack Horner seems q^uite Koman in his new 
mock Latin dress. 

** ParvTiB Jacobus Homer 
Sedebat in comer 
Edens a Christmas pie, 

Inseruit thumb, 

Extraherit plum, 

damans Quid sharp puer am I! ” 

.And here is another performance on the 
old Bo-iieep air. 

Parvula Bopeep 
Amisit her sheep, 

Et nescit where to find ’em, 

Desere alone 
Et venient home, 

Cum omnibus caudis behind ’em ! ” 

Or dressed up in Latin complete some good i 
f iin may be had. Here is “ Tom the Filer’s | 
Son ” : I 

Thomasus, Thomasus, tibicine natus ! 

P’ugit pemiciter porcum furatus 
Sed porcus voratus, Thomasus delatus 
Et plorans per vdas e«t fur flagellatus.” 

-■And “ Twinkle, twinkle,” A la Romaine: 

“ iVIica, mica, parvastella, 

jVIiror, qucenam sis tarn bella ! 
Sfdendens eminus in illo, 

-A^lba velut gemma, ceelo.’* 

Tt Quite a relief to revenge oneself on our 
olfl tormentor in thus taking it out of the 

^'Vo odd effect can be obtained by teking 
KOizie '\vell-known ditty and interlarding it 
witli i9cra,7>a of Latin from some equally well- 
known school-book. Here is a jingle, for 
insst«,TJce, which as a duet might form quite a 
>>iicolie entertainment, and, from the amount 
of soul in it, might be fairly called a clog- 
/l a-n ce d Icc IVIaroni I 


, Sing a song of sixijence, a i>ocket full of rye, | 
: Tityre tu patuhe sub teginine fagi, l 

Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie ; i 
i Nec spes libertatis nec cnra peculi. j 

I When the pie was opened the birds began to 

I eing* 

, “Carniina, cananius, we want a rhyme for 

I 

The king was in his counting-house counting 
out his money, 

Fortunate senex ! Melibcce pone ! 

The queen w^ in the parlour, and kept her 
eyes on him, 

Aut Ararim Parthns, Germania Tigrim, 

Tlio maid was in the garden lianging out the 
clothes, 

Et penitus divisOvS orbe Brilan-nose. 

This^ was arrived at by simply opening 
Virgil at tlie “ Tityre tu pat.,” arid jumping 
about the eclogue till the phrases were found 
to tit. 

And now we have gone throu"h the riddle- 
lore, and reached tire wide fields of “ maca¬ 
ronic ” verses, with which, from “Propria 
qum maribus,” who had a little dog, to 
“ Swim away non potuerunt,” most big ^ys 
are familiar. Of these macaronics one has 
not yet been discovered to beat the chase of 
the sea serpent “cum soUieitudine mentis,” 
but it is tw long for quotation now. We 
ou^ht to have one or two samples, however, 
so let ns read once again Gilbert a’Beckett’s 
“ Ode to Dancing ”: 

“ Qui nunc dancere vult modo, 

Wants to dance in the fashion, oh ! 
Discere debet ought to know, 

Kickere floor cum lieel and toe. 

One, two, three, 

Come, hop with me, 

AVhirligig, twirligig, rapidee. 

“ Polkam jungere, virgo vLs ? 

W’ill you join in the jKilka, miss ? 
Litierius, most willingly, 

Sic agenins, then let us trj'. 

Nunc vide, 

Skip witli me, 

Wliirlalxiut, roundabout, celei^e. 


r.uiiiijiscu u.u<i we are vareeriug uii >'iAV4».y 

ito space like the lo.«t planet—let us burst 
fito song with Porsons “Fourth Form 


“ Turn lajva cito turn dextra, 

First to tlie left, then t'other way ; 
Aspice retro in vultu, 

You look at her, slie looks at you. 

Das palrnam, 

Change hands, ma'am; 

Celere, run away, ju.st in sham.” 

And as a finale—for our systems seem to 
have collai>sed and we are careering off wildly 
into i .1 .... - 1 . y --- 1 . 

into 

ililitiainan.*' 

“ £go iinnquaTn audtvi, such terrible news. 

At this present tcmjptis my scmtus con¬ 
fuse ; 

I’m drawn for a miles; I must go cum 
martCy 

. And, concinnus e;wc, engage Bonaparte. 

“ Such tenipora nunquaui vulchant majorcs 

For then their opitonents had different 

mores ; 

But V e will soon prove to the Corsican 
vaunter 

Though times may be changed Britons 
never 7nutantur. 

“ Per mare I rather am led to opine 

To meet British naves he w'ould not in¬ 
cline. 

Lest he should in marc profimdum l>o 
drown e<l, 

Et cum algA^ 'non lauro, his caput be 
crowned. 

“ But allow that this boaster in Britain could 
land, 

Midtis cmn aliis at his command ; 

Here are lads wiio will meet, ay, and pro¬ 
perly work ’em. 

And speedily send ’em nifallor in orcum, 

“ NunCy let us amiciy join corda ct mamiSy 

And use well the vircs^ Di Boni afford 
us. 

Then nations combine, Britain never can 
fall; ■ 

She'fj 7iiultum in parvo, a match for them 
all.” 
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JEorrfs from Boy’s Ows Paper. 


Musk by Sydsey Hexry Thomsox. 


[By a Certificate JCinner in the recent “Boy’s Oim" Music Competition.] 
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BOYCOTTED. 

By Talbot Baines Keed, 


Author of "Jte^inaid Crudeu," “ Sty Friend Smith," etc,, etc. 


I HAR DLY 
know yet 
what it was 
all about, 
and at the 
time I had 
not an idea. 
I don’t think 
I was more of 
a fool than 
most fellows 
of my age at 
I) r a V e n ’ s, 
and I rather 
hope Iwasn’t 
an out-and- 
out cad. But 
when it all 
happened, I 
had my 
doubts on 
both points, 
and could explain the affair in no other 
way than bji supposing I must be like 
the lunatic in the asylum who, when 
asked how he came to be there, said, “ I 
said the world was mad, the xvorld said I 
wa.s rnad; the world was bigger than I 
was, BO it shut me up here ! ” 

Zt had been a dismal enough term, as it 
was, quite apart from my troubles. That 
atZairof Browne had upset usall.and taken 
the spirit out of Draven’s. We missed 
liim at every turn. What was the good 
o£ gretting up the football fifteen when 
our* only ^place kick” was gone ! Where 
wa.3 the fun in the “Saturday nights,” 
-when our only comic singer, our only 
reciter, ' our only orator wasn’t there 1 
Who cared about giving study suppers 
or any other sociable entertainment 
wh en there was no Browne to invite ? 

Browne had left us suddenly. One day 
he had been the life and soul of Draven’s, 
next morning he had been summoned to 
ZD raven’s study, and that same evening we 
saw him drive off to the station in a cab 
with his portmanteau on the top. 

Very few of the fellows knew why he 
hatZ been expelled. I scarcely knew my¬ 
self, though I was his greatest chum. On 
tlie morning of the day he left, he met 
me on his way hack from Draven’s study. 

“ Z’m expelled, Smither,” he said, with 
a dismal face. 

“ Cfo on ! “ replied I, taking his arm and 
scrutinising his face to see \^ere the joke 
was bidden. 

But it Was no joke. 

. am, ^said he, hopelessly—“ I am to go 
tins evening. It’s my own fault. I’ve 
been a cad. I -w-as led into it. It’s had 
enough ; but I’m not such a blackleg as 

out-' 

-A.1XU here for the first time in my life 
i Browne look like breaking down. 

wasn’t going to let me see it, and 
Immed away before I could find any- 
tning to say. 

I'f Zi® hadn’t told me himself, I should 
Zm."ve called, any one who told me Browne 
loeen a cad—well, I'd better not say j 
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what I should have called him. I knew 
my chum hod been a rollicking sort of 
fell ow, who found it hard to say no to 
anybody who asked anything of him; 
but that he was a blackleg I, for one, 
would not believe for all the Dravens in 
the world. 

Hardly knowing what I did, I walked 
up to the master’s study door and 
knocked. 

“ Come in.” I could tell by the voice 
that came through the door I should do 
no good. 

I went in. Mr. Dravenwas pacing up 
and down the room, and stopped short in 
front of mo as I entered. 

“ Well 1 ” 

I M-ished I was on the other side of the 
door; but I wasn’t, and must say some¬ 
thing, however desperate. 

“Please, sir, Browne—” 

“ Browne leaves here to-day,” said Mr. 
Draven, coldly ; “ what do you want ? ” 

“ Please, sir, 1 hope you will—” 

I forgot where I was and what I was say¬ 
ing. My mind wandered aimlessly, and 
I ended iny sentence I don’t know how. 

Draven saw I was confused, and 
wasn’t unkind. 

“ You have been a friend of Browne’s, 
I know/’ he said, “ and you are sorry. 
So am I, terribly sorry,” and Ills voice 
quite quavered as he spoke. 

There was a pause, and I made a 
frantic effort to recall my scattered 
thoughts. 

“ Won’t you let him off this time, sir?” 
I gasped. 

“ That, Smither, is out of the question,” 
said the head master, so steadily and 
incisively that I gave it up and left the 
room without another word. The fellows 
were trooping down the pa.ssage to break¬ 
fast, little guessing the secret of my 
miserable looks, or the reason why 
Brow-ne was not in his usual place. 

But the secret came out, and the school 
staggered under the shock. Mr. Draven 
announced our comrade’s departure 
kindly enough in the afternoon, adding 
that he had confessed the offence for 
which he was expelled, and was penitent. 
Two hours later we saw his cab drive 
oft; and ns we watched it disappear it all 
seemed to us like a hideous dream. 

We said little about it to one another. 
We did not even care to inquire par¬ 
ticularly into the oftence for which he 
had sufl'ered. But we moped and missed 
him at every turn, and wished the miser¬ 
able term were ending instead of begin- 
ning. 

This, however, is a long digression. I 
sat down to write the story of my own 
trouble, not Browne’s. But the reader 
will understand now why I said that, as 
it was, apart from my own misfortunes, 
the term, which had still a month more 
to run when my story begins, had been a 
dismal one. 

*■*■♦■*• 

I was wandering about the playground 


one frosty November morning, beginning 
to hope that if a frost should come we 
might after all get a little fun at Draven’s 
before the holidays came, when Odger 
junior, whistling shrilly, crossed my 
path. 

Odger junior w-as not exactly my fag, 
for we had no fags at Draven’s, and if 
we had had I had not yet reached that 
pitch of dignity at which one fellow has 
the right to demand the services of 
another. .Still Odger j unior had, for a 
consideration, done a good many odd 
jobs for me, and I had got into the way 
of regarding him as a quasi-fag. 

“ llullo! youngster,” said I, as we nict, 
“ there’s going to bo a stunning frost. 
Can’t you smell it in the air ? • I wish 
you’d cut down to Bangle’s and get me a 
pair of straps for my skates.” 

To my astonishment, not wholly un- 
raixed with amusement, Odger junior 
regarded me majestically for a moment, 
and then, ejaculating the oracular phrase 
“ Oh, ah ! ” walked off, his four-foot-one 
drawn to its full height, his hands behind 
his back, and his mouth still drawn up 
for whistling, but apparently too over¬ 
come with dignity to emit the music 
which an observer would naturally be led 
to expect. 

I was not on the whole a short-tem¬ 
pered youth. My laziness saved me from 
that. It certainly did occur to me on 
this bright frosty morning that it would 
be exhilarating both for young Odger 
and me if I were to go after him and 
kick liim. But w-hat was the use? Ho 
would enjoy it as much as I should. 
There would be plenty of ways in wliich 
to pay him out less fatiguing than an 
undignilied chase round the playground. 
So I let him go, and grinned to think 
how much nicer monkeys are when they 
behave like monkeys, and not like men. 

I had a lot of work to do in ray study 
that morning before afternoon school, 
and so had very little time to think of 
Odger junior or any one else. As it was, 

I was only just in time to take my usual 
place in the Greek class wdieii Mr. Draven 
Killed into the room and the lesson 
began. 

I had been so flurried by my hasty 
arrival that I did not at fir.st observe that 
the desk on my right, usually occupied 
by a boy called Potter, was V'acant 
“Where’s Potter?” I asked of my 
neighbour on the left. -Is he—why 
there he is at Browne’s old desk ' ” I 
added, catching sight of the deserter 
across the room. 


Browne’s desk had always been left 
empty since its late owner went. None 
of us had cared to appropriate it, and the 
sight of it day after day had fed our 
sorrow over hi.s loss. It seemed to me 
therefore, an act almost of di.sloyalty on 
Potter’s part towards the memory of my 
old chum to install himself cooliy at hfa 
desk without saying a word to anybody. 

“What’s ho gone there for i’’I ui- 
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quirMl of Sadgrove on my left. “ He’s 
got no—” 

“ Don’t talk to me ! ” said Sadgrove. 

Sadgrove was in a temjier, and I 
wasn’t surprised. So was I, lazy as I 
was. We had all stuck to Browne 
through the term, and it was a little too 
much now to tind a fellow like Potter, 
who professed to be Browne’s friend too, 
stepping in this cold-blooded w.ay into 
hi.s place. Sadgrove was put up to con¬ 
strue, so there was no opportunity for 
further conver.sation, had we desired it. 

I wasn’t surprised that Potter avoidtHl 
me in the playground aftei- school. He 
guessed, I supposeil, what I had to sny to 
him, and had tlm ileoenoy to be ashamed 
of himself. However, I was determined 
to have it out, and that evening, after 
preparation, went up to his study. He 
was there, and looked guilty enough 
when he saw me. 

“LfKjk here, l-’otter,” I began, trying to 
b(! friendly in s])ite of all. I got no fur¬ 
ther, for I’ottcr, without .a word, walked 
out of the door, leaving mo statiding 
alone in the middle of his study. 

I had seen the working of a guilty con- 
.science once or twice before at Draven’s, 
but never knew it to work in quite so 
.strange a manner as it did with Potter 
that evening. 

There was nothing for it but to give 
hiin up as a bad job, and go to bed. 
Which I did ; and awoke next morning 
in a forgiving mood. 

It was always a scramble at breakfast 
on Saturdays at Draven’s to see who could 
get nearest to the ham, for we sickened 
Ilf the cold mutton they gave us on other 
day.s. This morning, to my gratification, 
I was “ well up.” That i.s, there were 
only two fellows before me. so that at 
any rate 1 was good for a fair, straight 
slice from the middle. 

“ Huzza ! ” said I, erowding up to Wil¬ 
liams, who was next above me. “ I’ve 
never had anything but knuckle all 
this—” 

Williams faced round as he heard niy 
voice ; .and then, without w.aiting to hear 
the end of my sentence, got up and took 
a seat at the lower end of the table. 

“ Poor beggar’s out of sorts,” said I to 
myself. “ Another of his bilious attacks, 
I suppo.se,” I added, moving up to his 
seat and addressing the proud occupant 
of the carver's chair. This fellow was 
Harrison, whom, next to Browne, we 
counted the jolliest fellow at Drayen's. 
He could sing and make puns, and, 
though a_ long way behind Browne, w'as 
a popular, jovial companion. 

He appeared not to hear my remark, 
but, hitching his chair a little away, 
began deliberately to carve a slice of 
ham. 

He took a long time about it, and I 
watched him patiently till he was done. 
It was a prime ham, I could see, and, 
a.shametl a.s I am to confe.ss it, it made 
me feel amiable to all the worhl to tind it 
was so. 

“ If they were all like this—” I began. 

“There’s room here, Harri.soii, old 
mail,” Williams called up the table. 

Whereupon Harrison, plate in hand, 
went down to keej) Willi.anis company, 
leaving me for the first time in my life 
“ to])-hammer.” 

Jvunehow I did not enjoy the dignity 
quite lus much as I shoukf have expected. 

I was .sorry Harrison hiul gone, for I 
wanted to speak to him aliout Potter, and 
1 could not help fancying, from his un¬ 


usual manner, that he was put out about 
sometliing, and I thought he might have 
told me about it instead of chumming up 
to Williams. However, I was hungry, 
and took my slice of ham and passed 
the dish along to the fellow next me, who 
sat below the two empty chairs up which 
I had ri.sen. 

It was rather a solitary meal, and I 
was gliul when it was over and the bell 
rang for first school. There at least I 
should have the society of the. svmjia- 
thetic Sadgrove, who, as I knew, lelt as 
sore as [ did .about Potter’s behavioui'. 

But, to my mortification os well a.s per- 
])lexity, Sadgrove, 1 found, had cleared 
out his de.sk and removed his goods and 
chattels to a .seat on the row behind mine, 
where he appeared to h.ave met with a 
cordial welcome from his new neigh- 
bom's. 

I could not make it out. He always 
told me he liked his desk better than 
any, and would not change it even for 
Browne’s. And here he was, for no api>a- 
re.nt reason, on a lower form, at a smaller 
desk, and in—well, less select society. 

As I sat in my place that morning, 
with an empty desk on each side of me, 
it liegan slowly to dawn on my mind that 
something was wrong somewhere. 

The proceedings of Odger junior. Potter, 
Sadg rove, Williams, and Harrison, taken 
singly, were not of much importance, 
but taken as a whole I did not like them. 
I might be wrong. Tliere might be no 
intention to cut me, and I could not 
think of anything I had done or said 
which would account for it. I would 
try, at any rate, to get to the bottom of 
it before I was many hours older. 

So I went in search of my cousin, who 
was a few months my senior, and a par¬ 
ticular chum of Williams’s. 

“I say, Arthur, wh: ’ did Williams cut 

me dead for this morn_g'! ” 

Arthur looked uncomfortable and said, 
“ How should I know '(” 

“You do know,” said I, “ and I want to 
know why.” 

He coloured up and made as though he 
would leave the room. But my Idood was 
up, and I stepped across the door. 

“Tell me this,” I said. “Have these 
fellows cut me on purpose or no ^ ” 

“ How ever should—” 

“You do know. Are they cutting me 
or no 1 ” 

He flushed up again, and then said 
hurriedly, 

“ Yes, we are ! ” 
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“ Yes, we are.” 

The reader may think it strange when 
I tell him that my first sensation on re¬ 
ceiving this momentous announcement 
was one of almost amusement. I knew 
it w;ts a mistake, and that I had done 
nothing to merit the sentence which had 
been pa.ssed upon mo. Draven’s had put 
itself in the wrong, and I had pride 
enough to determine that I of all people 
was not going out of my way to put it 
right. 

Bo I took my cousin’s announcement 
coolly, and refrained from demanding any 
further explanations. 

“Oh!” I said, with something like a 
sneer, and walked off; le.aving him, so I 
flattered myself, rather snubbed. 

I was bovcotted ! There was some¬ 
thing a trifle flattering in the situation. 
Brave men Ix-fore my time had liecn 


boycotted. I had read their stories and 
sympathised with them, and hated (as 1 
hate still) the miscreants who, in the 
name of “patriotism,” had acted the 
sneak’s and co'w.ai'd’s part to ruin them. 
Now I was going to taste something of 
their haixlships at the hands of my " pa¬ 
triotic” schoolfellows ; and my spirit rose 
as I resolved to hold up my head with 
the bravest of them. 

Korewanied is forearmed ; and when I 
went into school that afternoon I gave 
no one a chance of avoiding me. I spissui 
my.seif out as comfortably a.s jxissihle at 
my place, and shifted some of the paiiers 
and books which crowdeil my own desk 
into the vac,ant desks on either side of 
me, first ejecting rather ostentatiously a 
few papers and note-books which hiul 
been left in them by their late owners. 

I was conscious of one or two glances 
directed my way across the room ; but 
the.se only .addm to my pleasure as I 
emptied Sadgrove’s inkpot into my own, 
and proceeded cheerfully to cut my 
initials on Williams’s desk. When I w as 
put up to construe I managed to get 
through my p.assage without any sign of 
trepidation ; and when at last the cIhss 
was dismissed, I took the wind out of the 
sails of my boycotters by remaining some 
minutes later than any one else com¬ 
pleting the decoration of my new 
qu.arters. 

It was easy enough in the playground 
that afternoon to keep clear of mv 
fellow human beings ; and I had, as 1 
persuaded myself, a jolly hour in the 
gymnasium all by myself. Fellow-s 
looked in at the door now and then, but 
did not disturVi my peace; and it was 
rather gratifying than otherwise to feel 
that as long as I chose to occupy tlie 
jilaco every one else would Imve to wait 
outside. 

“zVftor all,” thought I, as I went to Ijed 
tli.at night, “boycotting isn’t as bad a-s 
people make it out. I’ve had all I 
w.anted to-day. No one has annoyed me 
or injured me. I can do pretty much as 
I like ; in fact, I do more than 1 ever 
used to be able to do. If any one is 
loser by it all it’s the other fellows and 
not me. I rather enjoy it.” 

“ Still,” I could not helj) reflecting, as 
I turned over and went to sleep, “ I 
think Harrison might have stuolr by 
me.” 

When I woke next morning it was 
with a sense of something on mv mind. 
I tried hard to persuade Illysel^ it was 
amusement, and went down to breakfast 
wondering how Draveii’s woulil keep it 
u]). I found myself “top-hammer"’ agaiti 
—or I should say “ top-niuttoner," for 
ham was a luxury reservial only for one 
day in the week—and the two chairs 
below me were again vacant. 

I helped myself to a slice from the un¬ 
inviting joint, and then artlessly pusbi-d 
the disli along one place, opposite the 
first of the empty chairs, and proceeded 
to regale myself. 

It was interesting to see the [lei-plexitr 
which my simple maineuvre cnu.seti. TTie 
next fellow below me, out of reach three 
chairs away, had nothing for it but 
either to speak to me, whidi I calcuLtted 
his vows would not allow him to do, or el** 
ignominously to walk up to tlie seat ne-\« 
mine and possess himself of the disIi. He* 
did the latter, and I scored one,—the only 
“one” I scored for some time to come. 

For Draven’s, seeing I was defiant,frit 
hurt in its urkle, and drew the block.'ule 
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(•|o.i(. ; iii ouii(I iiju. It ]iiul expected at least 
that I should make some effort to win my 
way back into jjopularity.and it did not at 
alJ like, when it chose to boycott me, that 
I should boycott it. So gratlually we 
forgot what the quarrel was about and 
set ourselv'es to see who could hold out 
longest. 

A manly, sensible, Christian occupation 
for fifty fellow-creatures during a dull 
winter month ! 

1 never got the gymnasium to myself 
now, for whenever I went it was always 
full, and remained full till I was tired of 
waiting for a vacant bar or swing. As 
for football, hockey, paper-chasing, and 
the other school sport^ I was, of course, 
excluded both by my own pride and the 
action of the school. 

In fact Draven’s never pulled together 
so well at anything as they did at boy¬ 
cotting me during those few weeks. 
Their discipline was splendid. They nil 
seemed to know exactly what to do and 
what not to do when I appeared on the. 
scene, and any hopes I nad of winning 
over a few stragglers to my side 
vanished before the blockade had lasted 
a week. 

At first I didn’t mind it. My mettle 
was up, I wiis excited, and the conscious¬ 
ness that I was unjustly treated carried 
me through. 

But in a fe.w days the novelty began to 
wear off, and I began to get tired of my 
own company. 1 still made the most of 
iny elbow-room in class and at meals, 
but it ceased to be amusing. I tried to 
work hard in my study every evening, 
and to persuaile my^lf I was glad of the 
opportunity of making up for lost tune ; 
but somehow or other the distant sounds 
of revelry and laughter made Livy and 
Kuclid more dull and uninterestiiig than 
ever. I tried to hug myself with the 
notion of how independent I wa.s in 
school and out, how free I was from 
bore.s, how jolly the long afternoon walks 
were with no one hanging on at my heels, 
how dignified it was to hold uj) my head 
when all the world was against me. But 
spite of it all I moped. ^ 

Oreatly^ to my disgust, Dravens did 
not mope. As I sat down in my study, 
or wandered, still more solitary, “} the 
crowded playground, it seemed as if all 
the school except myself had never been 
in better spirits. Fellows seemed to have 
shaken off the cloud which Brownes ex¬ 
pulsion had left behind. The football 
team was better than it had been for a 
■year or two, and I overheard fellows say¬ 
ing that the “ Saturda.y nights were 
jollier even than last winter. In fact it 
seemed as if, like Jonah, the throwing of 
mo overboard liad brought fine weather 
all round. 

Still I Was not going to give in- 
ven’s should be ashamed of itself betore 
y met it half way ! 

.So I V'fitclicd with satisfaction my face 
g- 2 -owmg Pale day by day, and I aided this 
- now departure in my favour by eatmg 
Jo.s.s than usual, giving up outdoor e.xer- 
oise. and staying up late over my lessons. 
T calculated tliat at the rate I was going 

X should he i-educed to skin and Ixmes by 
the end of niy term, and perhaps at 
my funeral Draven’s would own they 
had wronged me. At present, however, 

my pallor seemed to e.scape their observa¬ 
tion, and as for my late hours, all the 
«ood they did me was an imposition from 
^Nlr. D raven for breaking rules. 

A-s the days went on, 1 seemed to have 


dropped altogether out of life. 1 might 
have been invisible for anything any one 
seemed to see of me. Even the masters 
appeared to have joined in the conspiracy 
to ignore me, and for a whole week I sat 
at my solitary desk without hearing the 
sound of my own voice. 

My readers may scoU' when I tell them 
that at the end of a fortnight I felt like 
running away. The silence and isolation 
which had amused me at first became a 
slow torture at last, and, poor-spirited 
wretch that I was, my only comfort was 
in now and then crying in bed in the 
dark. 

I made up for this secret weakness by 
putting on a swagger in public, and ren¬ 
dered myself ridiculous m consequence. 
Draven’s could hardly help being amused 
by a fellow who one day slunk in and 
out among them self-consciously pale, 
black under the eyes, with a hacking 
cough and a funereal countenance, and 
the next blustered aljout defiantly and 
glared at every one he met. The fact 
was, having do.spaired of making a friend, 
my one longing now was to make an 
enemy. I woulil have paid all my pocket- 
money t%vice over for a quarrel or a fight 
with somebody. But that was a luxury 
harder to get even than a friendly word. 

I tried one d,ay. 

I was mooning disconsolately round 
the, playground, when I met young 
Wigraiii, the most artless youngster in 
all Draven’s. 

“ Tou played up well in the second fif¬ 
teen on Saturday,” I said, as if I had 
spoken to him not five minutes ago, 
wliereas, as a matter of fact, the sound 
of m^ own voice gave me quite a shock. 

“ \ es,” began he, falling into the snare, 
“ I was lucky with that run up from—er 
—I—beg pardon—good-bye,’’ and he 
bolted precipitately. 

It was a mild victory os far as it went, 
but it did not end there, for that after¬ 
noon I came upon a group in the play¬ 
ground, the central figure of which was 
the wretched Wigram, on his knees in 
the act of apologising humbly all round 
for having Ijeen cad enough to speak to 
me. It seemed a good chance for the 
long-wished-for quarrel, and I jumped 
at it. 

“ Lot him go ! ” shouted I, breaking 
into the group and addressing the com¬ 
pany generally. “If any one touches 
him he will have to fight me ! ” 

Alas! they stared a little, and then 
laughed a little, and then strolled away, 
w'ith Wigram among thenu leaving me 
alone. After that I knew I was beaten, 
and might as well own it, for a dis¬ 
appointed enemy is a far worse failure 
than a disappointed friend. 

Still I clung on to my pride. Broken- 
down ns I was, and unnerved and 
damaged in my self-respect, there was 
but a week more of the term to run, and 
I would try to hold out till the end. If 
I could only do that I was safe, for I 
would get my father to take me away at 
Christmas for good. No—would 11—that 
would be the biggest surrender of all. I 
would not think what I would do. 

,So I sat down and wrote to Browne for 
lack of any better occupation, and told 
him how I envied him his expulsion, and 
wished any such luck could happen 
to me. 

Then I grimly set myself to endure the 
remaining days of my slow torture. 

Oh, the silence of tho.se days ! The 
noise and laughter of the fellows was 


nothing to it. I could endure tlie one, 
and in my extremity was even glad of it. 
But the sealed lips of every one that met 
me were like so many daggers. 

At last I was really ill--or at any rate 
1 was so reduced that unless relief came 
soon I must either capitulate or run 
away. 

Even yet I found it hard to contem¬ 
plate the former alternative. I met 
Harrison one morning in the passage. I 
suppose 1 must have looked specially 
miserable, for, contrary to his usual 
practice now, instead of looking away, 
he slackened speed as he came up and 
looked at me. Now was my time surely. 
I was famished for want of a friendly 
word or look, and roy pride was at its 
last gasp. I believe I nod actually .Cgun 
to speak, when a sound in the passage 
startled us both, and we passed by as of 
old—strangers. 

1 rushed off to my study, asliamed and 
disappointed, and paced round it like a 
cagetl animal. What could I do ? Should 
I WTite to some of the fellows 1 .Should 
I tell Draven? or—should I escape? 

Then it occurred to me, had not I a 
right to know why I w'as being treated 
like this ? What had 1 done ? Was I a 
sneak, or a leper, or a muivlerer, that I 
should thus he excoiiiiHunicated and tor¬ 
tured? What a fool 1 had been not to 
think of this before ! Alas ! it was too 
late now'. My pride had made it impos¬ 
sible for me to speak the first word witli- 
out surrendering all along the line ; and 
even yet, at the eleventh hour, I could 
not face that. >So I shut myself iqi for 
another day, miserable, nervous, and ill, 
and counted the minutes to bedtime. 

The evening post brought a letter fi om 
Browne, and, thankful for any diversion, 
and the silent company even of a friendly 
piece of paper, I crawled off early to my 
study to make the most of my little com¬ 
fort. 

I started before I had read two lines, 
and uttered an exclamation of amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ Dear Sniither,^—There’s been a most 
frightful mistake. By the same post as 
brought your letter I got enclosed from 
Williams. What a set of cads they’ve 
been, and all my fault! I’ve written to 
Williams that if it’s not all put right in 
twenty-four hours I’ll come dowm, dis¬ 
graced as I am, and tell Draven. I’m in 
too great a rage to write more. Unless 
I get a telegram ‘ All right! ’ by ten to¬ 
morrow morning I’ll come.—Yours ever, 

“ P. Beowne.” 

Williams’s letter encloscil—or rather 
part of it, for Browne had kept one sheet 
—was as follows, though my head wa.s 
swimming so much at the time that I 
could scarcely take it all in. 

‘The fellows here ^ven’t forgotten 
you, and they’re showing it in a pretty 
decided way at present. Alx>ut three 
weeks ago we discovered that Smither 
who called himself your friend, was the 
sneak W'ho went to Draven the morning 
you were expelled and let out about j’ou. 
He was seen coming from D.’s study 
early, and young Wright, who happened 
to be in the next room, he.ard liim speak¬ 
ing aijout you. Well, we’ve boycotted 
him. Not a fellow; is allowed to speak to 
him, or notice him, or go near him. 
Everybody’s been bound over, and unless 
some one plays traitor, the place will get 
too hot for him before the term’s up 
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And serve him right too. Harrison and 
I—” Here the letter broke off. 

I felt stunned ; and, strange to say, the 
sudden discovery left me as miserable as 
it found me. I suppose 1 was ill; but 
for a short time my passion got the 
upper hand and made it worse for me 
than if I had never known the truth. 

But it didn’t last long. There came a 
knock at the door, and, without waiting 
for an invitation, Harrison came into 
the room, looking so miserable and scared 
that I scarcely recognised him for a 
moment. He was evidently prepared 
for any sort of rebuff, and I despised my¬ 
self far more than him as I heard the 
half-frightened voice in which he began. 

“ Smither, old man—” 


He got no farther; or at least I did 
not hear any more. It seemed like a 
dream after that. I was dimly conscious 
of his hand on my arm and then round 
me. The next thing I was aware of wm 
that I was lying in bed, with him sitting 
beside me sponging my forehead. 

“ Has the bed-bell rung 1 ” I asked. 

“ My dear fellow, you’ve been in bed a 
fortnight," said he, bending over me ; 
“ but you mustn’t talk now.’” 

After a while I asked again, 

“ Why are you here, then 1 ” for the 
term had had only three days to run 
when I had been taken ill. ^ 

“ We couldn’t go, old man. The fellows 
begged Hraven to let them stay till you 
were out of danger, and he did. They’re 


all here. This is Christmas Day, and 
they will be glad to hear you are better. 
But really you mustn’t talk, please.” 

“ Tell the fellows to go home, then,” I 
said, “ and wish them a merry Christmas, 
and say—’’ 

“Really, old man,” pleaded Harrison, 
looking quite frightened, “don’t talk.” 

That was the quietest, but not the least 
hopeful Christmas Day I ever spent. 

And when Dravens met again next 
term I fancy most of us had Mt by heart 
the good Christmas motto, “Goodwill to 
men,” and were mutually agreetl that 
whatever manly and noble sports we 
should engage m during the year, boy¬ 
cotting should not be one of them. 

(the end.) 



MOVING MODELS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM; 

OR, "DROP A PENNY IN THE BOX AND THE MODEL WILL WORK.” 


M any a p«nny have I invested when, as a 
lad, visiting such places of amusement 
05 the Crystal Palace, Polytechnic, London 
Crystal Palace, and Pantechnicon, in oliedi* 
enc© to the entreaty forming the sub-title of 
this paper, placed on the cases containing 
miwlels and nguros; and I yet very vividly 
remember the delight experienced see¬ 
ing the modela start into motion. Indeed, 
even now, though arrived at man's estate, 1 
rarely miss dropping in a penny to llie coffer 
f»f any case containfng a moving model when 
I chance to come across one. 

Now these nuKiels, complicated as they 
may sometimes seem, can lai easily made liy 
any boy who can use his tools, and, as the 
construction aiul exhibition of them will 
afford great amusement, I propose in this 
»ai>er to give detailed practical instructions 
or makinjr them. 

The subjects I have chosen are a windmill, 
a yacht in full sail, a watermill with real 
water, dancing niggers, etc., so that there 
should l)e sufficient variety to suit all tastes 
and skill. 

dust now, too, in addition to all the general 
aiiiusument and instruction they may afford, 
an«l the gorsl [mqioscs to which they may l)o 
ymt at ba7aars, el-c., these models might with 
advantage and profit be used by many of our 
readers in connection with the “Boy’s Own 
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Gordon Memorial Fund.” The models in¬ 
tended for this pur|>oso might bear on their 
front, in addition to the usual appeal for a 
penny, a temporary tablet explaining the 
urpose of the fun<i wiien collocte<i, and no 
oiint a very considerable harvest, by the 
kindly aid of relations and friends, might be 
reaped for the Fund by such means. 

A MODEL WINDMILL. 

The windmill l»eing the simplest in con¬ 
struction of the working models we will take 
it first. The model, with the necessary pic¬ 
torial background, is to be enclosed in a ca.se, 
which will btHir Bumewhere on the front of it 
the legend forming the title of this paper, 
and the sails will go merrily round ©ii drop¬ 
ping a penny into the box, thus practically 
illustrating the old song, “ Money makes the 
mill to go.” The cost of the whole model 
and case will be something under 8«. Now 
for the constniction. 

We will make the case first. For this get 
some half-inch deal boanl, 12in. wi<lc, and 
plane it smooth on both sides. Cut the 
pieces for the Iwick, top, liottoin, and sides, 
nndsqu.aro them up true. The dimensions of 
these pieces are a.s follows: the back, 20in. 
long and I2in. wide ; tlio top and bottom 
pieces, 12in. long and lOin. wide; and the 


two side pieces are each QOin. long and lOin. 
wide. 

Having cut and trued up these pieoea, pro¬ 
ceed to £nn them into a Imx by joining the 
edges by dovetailing if you are skil^ al 
cabinet-making, or get some friendly car¬ 
penter to do it for you if you are not ap to 
the work. If you cannot manage, either to 
do it yourself or to get it done for you, the 
parts can be joined with glue and screwn. bat 
the side pieces will have to be cut one ii>ch 
siiorter than for dovetailing, in order that the 
top and bottom piece.s may fit in dash with 
the back piece. 

The front of the Iwx i.s to be closed by a 
door, of w hich the upper 12in. is of CULT’S. 
Make the door out oT a piece of half-iseh 
l)oard, Sin. by Hin. for the wtbuii piece, and 
fasten to each end a strip of wooil '2(>iQ. long 
and Jin. square, so that one end of each 
strip is flush with the lower edge of the boanl, 
leaving 12in. of each strip projecting bexx>iid 
the upper edge. 

These strips should have a gnw>T« Jin. 
dee]) cut in them to hold the 
This you had better get cut for you. Put 
your glass, which must be alxiiit ll^iu. 
wide and llin. long, into the gro>cs, arvl the 
upper edge of it will l>e half an inch fruen 
the ends of the strips. Fasten it in a 
crosK-pieco of wood Jin. square anil Ilia. 
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long, glaoil and screwed to the two side 
strips. 

It you prefer it the glass can be put in the 
door after the manner of window-panes. In 
this case the side and top strips must have a 


Pass the spindle through the lioles in the 
back and front of tlie niUl, and put a knob 
of sealing-wax on the end to prevent it 
working out when the mill is at work. If 
the mill is made of cardboard the inside 



rebate cut in them, and the top edge of the 
wooden portion served in tlio same way. You 
raixst choose for yourself which method you 
will adopt. Eitlier do, but the latter is 
perhaps the neater. 

In the top of the right-Iiand end of the 
wooden portion cut a slot large enough to 
allow the necessary penny to pass freely. 
The door you will fasten to the box with two 
email brass hinges, and you must put a small 
brass hook on the other side of the box to 
keep it fastened. But it will be lietterif you 
do not hang the door till tlie inside arrange¬ 
ments are completed, for fear of breaking tlie 


glass. 

Fig. 1 represents the case and model com¬ 
plete. Divide the interior of the^ 1)oy into 
two portions by a horizontal partition, fast¬ 
ened to the back and sides by glue and 
screws. The space below the partition is to 
be Tin. deep. In the right of this space fit a 
cash draw'er 9in. long, 3in. deep, and 3in. wide, 
to hold the pennies. The side of this drawer 
nearest the machinery must have a slot cut 
in it for the starting lever (A Fig. 3) to work 
in. The sides of the case are made of wood, 
so that the workin" of the uiotlel can only be 
seen from the front and so that the flow of 
pennies will be larger. 

Faint til© of the insido of the case to 

represent a landscape, or a suitably-coloured 
jjictnre c<an 1^ pasted in, and serve the hori¬ 
zontal partition in the same manner to repre¬ 
sent giouncl, blending the back and ground 
together m i^atural manner. Paint also 
f represent sky. 

T* iiiill out of woo<l or cardlward. 

It. IS to l>c high, and the holes for the 

spina.!© ^rryijjg jh^ 5»in. the bot¬ 
tom. ihe sails are to be 9iin. across, and 
niadts of wood or cardlxiard, or, better 
st ill, '>vood cross-pieces witii cardl>oard sails. 
AlaKts ^he spindle of iron wire 4in. in thick¬ 
ness. It should !>e about S^in. long. Flatten 
one enact the wire and drive it into tlie 06011*6 
point ot the cross pieces of the sails, being 
to keep it rjnite srpiare and upright, i 


must be strengthened ivith wood to support 
the spindle. 

VVe Mill next turn our attention to the 
mechanism to set the mill in motion. Very 
few of my readers possess the tools and skill 
to use them necessary to cut and fit the 
wheels, and, as it would come very expensive 
to get them made specially, it will come 
very mucli cheaper to buy one of the clieap 
eight-day clocks, w’hich will suit our purpose 
admirably. These can be procured at 
Messrs. Mayer and Son’s, 27, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C., and will cost 5s. 6 d. 

Take the frame and w'orks out of the clock 
case, and remove the pendulum and hands, 
as you will not require them. If you now 
turn round the spindle on which the minute I 
hand fits, you will notice that, although the I 
parts that carry the hands are in motion, ftie 
I rest of the wheels arc stationary. On exaniin- 
I ing these hand-turning wlieels carefully, you 
will notice that the one carrying tlie iiiinute 
hand is fixed on the central spindle by 
jambing only, and that it turns a small flat 
•wheel wdiicli, in turn, gives motion to the 
wheel carrying the hour hand. Tliis w heel 
is fixed to a tubular spindle, wiiich fits over 
the spindle of the minute liand wheel, which 
itself is tubular and jamlw on the central 
Bjiindle. Now’^, as you will not require this 
iiiovenient, take off the hour hand wheel, and 
after removing the small flat wheel, replace 
it and fasten it, together with the minute- 
hand wheel, to the central spindle with 
solder. 

Some of the clicap clocks liave the minute 
hand fixed direct to tlip central spindle, the 
hour wheel only l>eiiig \ubular. In tliis case 
tlie Iionr wheel and t\e sjiindle must be 
soldered together after Ijio small flat wheel 
has been renmved. As you will not require 
the escapement wiicel, push on "one side the 
small spring clip that presses on the end of 
the spindle, and it will drop out. 

You w ill now W’ant a pulley wheel ( b 3 ). 

One of the wooden sheaves used in Venetian 
blinds for tlie cords to run over w ill do very 


well iudeed, or a y»Mi jKissess a latho 
you can turn one for yourself. It .should 
Ibe IJin. in diameter and |in. thick, hav¬ 
ing a email hoh- right tlirough the centre, 
of a size to fit tightly on the hour spindle 
of your works. Fig. *2 rei>rescnts the 
fraiiie after the wlieels md required liave 
been ^omo^■cd. Fig. 3 represciit.s ilie start¬ 
ing lever aii«l jiulley. This juilley must 
have a notch ;|in. «loc]> cut m <uie riin, 
for tlio htiok of tlie lever to fall into 
and slop the machinery. Tliis pulley must 
not he more tlian l^in. in diameter, or you 
will not Ikj able to get at the winding-u]) pin. 

The frame carrying the w heels must now lie 
mounted in its jilace under the horizontal 
partition. For tliis jmrpose fasten with 
screws a hhx'k of ■\vo(kI to the floor Ixiard, 
or back of tlio case, in such a twisition that 
the front of tlie frame is about 5.Un. from the 
front <if tlie case, and so that the centre of 
the wooden ■wheel is about 4in. from the 
hf'rizontal partition, and immediately under 
the spindle carrying the sails of the mill. 
The horizontal partition must have a slot cut 
in it, inside the mill, for the connecting cord 
hi pass. The frame is to be fastened to the 
su)>porting block by screw s, but lieforc doing 
this you must make the all-imjKirlaDt start¬ 
ing and stopping lever. 

(iet a piece of iron wire ^in. thick,and about 
loin. long. Flatten one end and liend down 
aliontlialf an inch of Ibis end to form a hook, 
standiii" aboni at right angles to flie length ; 
place tliis hook in the notch of the wdieel 
wlien it is a little beyond the centre of the 
pulley, as seen in the cut, and cut the wire 
to such a length that the other end of it w ill 
be alxnit lin. from tlie side of the ca.se, when 
the gear is in position. Drill a hole cross¬ 
wise through the wire alxnit 3in. from the 
hook, and fasten a small wire to the gear- 
frame, standing at right angles to it, about 
2Un., measured horizontally from the sjiiiidle 
of the pulley, and near the lop. This is for 
the lever to turn on, as sliown in tlio cut. 
At the free end of the le^cr solder a piece of 
tin lieiit up on lliree sides like a small trav, 
with the edge not lient at the axtreme end. 
TliLs tray or scoop should be about l^in. 
square, and is to catch the penny a.s it is 
di'oppetl in. 

'I lie hooked end of tlie lever must lie 
weiglited to slightly outbalance the other 
part, so that the liook will drop into the 
notcli in tlie pulley. The frame can now 
be put in it.s place and fixed to the block 
>yith .“creivs. Bend the long end of the lever 
till the scoop is 3.Un. from the under side 
of the partition, fn Ixsnding the lever you 
mu.st also see that the scoop Ls horizontol, 
or the penny will not remain in it long 
enouph to .start the gear. Now' connect the 
epindlo of the sails ami tlie wooden pulley- 



Fig. 2. 


w’lieel by ]>assing a silk <’cud or fine 
rouml iKjtli tiglilly, ami kinitting the ends to. 
getbor. 

Now on winding up the spring and prcssin^T 
down the lever the works will start into 
motion and tlie sails w ill revolve. The speed 
can 1»*2 regulated by placing the sails at such 
an .angle that tliey will olVer more or lesd re- 
ai.slance to tlie air. 

Tlic slot in the d<M)r for the insertion of tUo 
penny must lie cut three-quarters of an inch 
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//(r rf'ady c(ndXdt lttri9 
To iaAre at sju/n 
r ' tf 

f >/ou are as hatitny > . 
. To cVrqp ct/ieftHyttt.. 


below tlio upper etljife of the wooden portion, A MODEL CUTTER TACHT. further on. If you prefer it, a full-riareu 

and in?»ide you must fasten a tin trougli to j Having finished the windmill to your satis- ship can be substituted for the yacht. For 
conduct the jienny to tlie scoop at the end of faction, we will now turn our attention to the the machinery you will require, as before, an 
the lever. This trough must filoi)e dowTiwards construction of a model requiring rather more I eight-day clock movement, some brass wire, 

• ' ® HOLt OF YACHT 




to the edge of the scoop, or the penny will 
not fall into It, but remain just inside the 

liolc, I 

The model is now complete, and works as I 
follows : The spring having lieen wound up 
and tile door closed, the works are kept from 1 
moving by the hook of the lever catching 
in the notch of the jmiloy, but on a penny ' ^ 

being put into the liolc, and sliding into i 

the scoop at the other end of the lever, complex machinery. This is shown at Fig. 4, 
its weight presses down tlie scoop end and represents a cutter-yacht sailing on the 
and lifts tlie hooked end out of the notch in port tack, on a lee shore ; which, if carefully 
the pulley, which turns round, and continues i made so as to produce tlie etiect of the rolling 




and three or four pulley-wheels. Fig. 5«how3 
tlie front view of the mechanism when com¬ 
plete, and Fig. 6 tlio en<l view of the same. 

As was the case in preparing the works for 
the windmill, you will reuuire to make some 
alteration in the wheels, out in this caf«e, as 
the hour and minute movement will be re¬ 
quired for the starting gear, the minute 
spindle onlv is to l)e sordere<l to the central 
spindle and the small Hat wheel retainer! in 
its place. The escaiienient wheel must also 
he retained. B (Fig. .'>) is one of the wrxxien 
pulleys, lin. in diameter, hxed to the minute- 


hand spindle, and is in connection with 
another pulley-wheel of the same Mzs <»•. 
turning on n screw fixed in a block of wonj 
fastened to the tloor-lioard in such a pne>iu<>« 
that the centres of the two pulleys aje «bc 
same height from the floor and 4^m. aMrt. 
o Ls a lever of wire aljout Tin. long, wrortdm: 
on a pivot tlirongh it at^ut 

I from the end C. This end is connected witF 


to do so, carrv'ing the sails of the mill rouml 
with it till tlie notch again comes under the 
hook, which (the ]>eiiny having fallen out of 
the scoop into the drawer) falls into it an<l 
stops llie machinery, giving one revolution of 
the pulley for a i>cnny. The pulley lieing j 
twelve times larger than the spindle of the 
sails tlieso will revolve twelve times each time 
the model is started. I 

The lutHlel will work alsmt 204 times each I 
time it is wonml up, thus giving for everv ' 
wiinling nr» l(*>s than 17s. tr» the “ Jloy^s 
Own” Mrmoiial Fund. * ! 


and ]»itching of a real yacht upon a real sea, ( vJ I 

will catch many a ]*enny. j \ J 

The rase is made exactly in the same ^ / 

manner as the former one, and has the same . 

dimensions, but has no horizontal partition, ^ Fig 7 . 

onlv a eross-pieceiii thefnmt, half-incli square. I 

The inside of the l)ack yon must immt to ^ the keel of the l>oat. and the other ead > 
represent a cliff ami sky, or yon can paste a j wei^ited to lialanw the lM*at. 
coloured picture of the same on it. ' Now lake your boat, and at eacli of 

The yacht, for instructions for making keel fix a small brass plate bavin;* a 
which see liack numlters of the Boy’.s Own drilled in it (FF, Fig. .y), 4iin. ajwrt, and 6\ 
rAPKR, is to l»e 5in. long, and is to l»e set another plate drilled in the sam<* wav ■] c. 
in a sea <if silk, whi?h will l»e descril>cd 1 ulxmt 25 in. from the stem of ihc lamvt. * Take 
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two pieces of wireSin. long and Ixiud one end 
of each into an eye and the other end into a 
hook, crosswise ^vith regard to the eye, and 
hook a we into each of the plates FF, on the 



F.g. 8. 


about twelve times, and eis they are attached 
to the minute-hand spindle, the hour-hand 
spindle >viU revolve once. Therefore, on this 
spindle tix behind the pulley B, by soldering, 



Fig. 10. 


4iii. long. ISvist tlie ends of this fly askew 
like the fans of a screw propeller, so that it 
will catch the wind in revohdng. Now fix a 
block of w'ood to: the bottom of the case and 


keel of the l)oat, and connect the other ends 
with the pulleys D and B by two small brass 
screws })assing into the fronts of RB,as showm 
in Fig. 0 , and arrange the pulleys so that one 


fix the flv to it by a small brass screw’ passing 
through its centre, so that it w’orks freely and 
is 31in. from the centre of the driving pulley 
R and level w’ith it. Fasten a block of wood 



of the pivots shall be up while the other is 
down. 


to the back of the case, in which you must I 
fix the screw N (Fig. 5) for the lever o to i 


a circular plate of tin or brass, a little larger 
than the pulley, and cut in one edge of it a 
slot a quarter-inch deep and one-eighth of 
an inch wide. Make your lever as l^fore, 
but long enough for the hook to catch in the 
teeth of the wheel c, Fig. 8; and solder a 
piece of tin to the Jever to fall at the same 
time into the slot in the disc A, Fig. 8. This 
piece of tin miLst l)e long enough to keep the 
hook free of the teeth of the wheel c during 
the revolution of the disc a. The length of 
tlie other part of the lever is to be the same as 
for the windmill. Fig. 6 show’s an end view 
of the machinery’, k is a wire connecting the 
keel with the lever Q, and helps to give the 
rolling motion so suggestive to voyagers. 

Fix your gear into the case iu such a posi¬ 
tion that the keel of the boat >vill be Tin. 
above the floor of the box, and l>end the start¬ 
ing-lever so that the scooi) will be the sarne 
distance froHi the floor ana front of box as in 
the former case. You have now' to make the 
sea. Get a piece of silk of the hind^ called 
Persian, dark green or “undecided” blue, 
about 18in. square, and in the middle of it 
cut a slit 6in. long, and in this slit fasten the 
hull of the l)oat with glue, puckering up the 
silk to form the w'aves on the sides of the 
vessel. Crumple the whole of the silk into 
miniature waves, and glue the edges round 
the edges of the case and to the stnp of w'ood 
fastened across the front Tin, from the floor. 
Touch the crests of the w’aves witli white 
paint. The silk waves w'ill rise and fall with 
the motiQn of the vessel, and appear them¬ 
selves to lie the cause of that motion. If the 
silk lias a tendency to drop in, it can l>e sup¬ 
ported by a tloor-lxmrd, Tin. from the bottom, 
with a hole cut ill the centre Sin. long and 2in. 
wide for the Ixiat to w’ork in, and a slot cut 
for the wire K, Fig. 6. Be very careful that 
all the joints and connections w’ork easily, or 
a jerkv motion will be the result. 

Wind up the w’orks and drop in a penny, 


All the.se joints and connections must work 
freely althougli not loosely. The two pulleys, 
BB, you must connect w'ith a cord j>a.sstng 
round both. The pitch of the vessel is regu¬ 
lated by the distance tlie jiivot screw’s arc 
from the centres of tlie pulleys, wliich shouUl 
be about half an inch. Von must next inake 
the regulating gear or flv E (Fh^. 5). To do 
tliis you must take out tlie pin from the left- 
hand low’er corner of the frame-]date and 
prise up the plate and take out the. fourth 
wheel near R (Fig. 5), and on tlie spindle of 
it fix a i»ulley, w’Tiich can l)e readily done in 
the following manner. Cut a small notch in 
one side of the hole in the centre of the 
pulley just large enough to admit a piece of 
your wire. Solder about half an inch of this 
^vire along one side of the spindle aljout the 
middle of it, aud force the pulley on to the 
Bpindle over this piece, and it w’ill jamb 
lightly and be keyed to it. Fig. T will show 
you how to cut the hole in the pulley. 

Now return the wheel to its place and re¬ 
fasten the frame-plate. Next yon must make 
the fly E. Get a small brass pulley about j 
iin. in <liameter, and to it solder a strip of I 
tin cut to the shape shown, but being w'ider \ 
in proportion at the ends, say lin. w ide and | 



vot on. You must next make the starting 
lar. This is shown in Fig. 8. 

As we require the pulleys B B to revone 


and the lever liook will lie lifted out of the 
escapement wheel, and rourid will go the 
pulleys, causing the little ship to pitch and 
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loll till the &«lot A comes round again, when bcKly and .jointed at the knees. They are 
down' fall.s the lever hook and stops the fastened to the body small pins to alloM' 
movement. The pace of the movement can of free working. This figure you must 





Fig. 12. 


strengthen by glueing a piece of wood behind 
it lin. long, ^in. wide, and ^in. thick. The 
other figure has only the left leg moveable, 
and nmst not l>o jointed at the knee. Glue a 
strip of wood about ^in. wide and ^in. thick 
right up the back of this figure, and glue 
it to the floor lx)ard. The left leg must have ' 
a similar piece of wood glued l>€hind it, and 
projecting Aiii. longer at the thigh end. Fix | 
the leg to the Ixsly by a small pin for it to I 
work freely on, and in the juece of wood ! 
projecting fix, at right angles, a piece of wire ; 
about 2in. long, ana cut a curved slit in the , 
back ground for tliis to work in, when the I 
figure is aliout lin. from it. 

This background you must make out of 
car(ll)oard, and fix about Sin. from the front 
of the case, which is glas-s. The Ijackground 
you can ]>aint to any design you please, such 
as a street scene, or on the sands, and the 
tloor to corres]M)n4l. 

Behiml the right-hand figure cut a vertical , 
slit in the Itackgnmml alxiut ^in. wide and | 
2in. long, so that the centre of it comes oppo , 
site the centre of the figure wlicn the feet are 
just touching the floor. Fix a piece of wire ; 
about Tin. long into the centre of the figure j 
Indiind, and at right angles to it, and bend 
this wire <lownMards at right angles about I 
2in. from the figure. About Hn. behind the 
l)ackgn)und fix an upright block of wood, to | 
come as high as the centre of the figure, and 1 
in front of it fix two small staples, one near ' 
the top, and tlje other alxiut 2in. lower, 
but directly under if. Into these slip the end | 
of the wire attached to the liirure after pass- ' 
ing it through the slot in the backgnjund. 
'riiis will keej> the figure in its place and 
allow of its moving ti]) and down. 

Prepare the works as for the yacht uuvlel, 
and also insert a pulley (a), assfiown in Figs. 
10 and 5. This is connected with another 


be regulated by the angle of the fans of the 
Hy catching more or less air. 

As the minute spindle revolves twelve 
times, the pulleys will revolve only once, 
which will pvo about seventeen revolutions j 
each time ot winding. 

DANCING NIGGERS. 

Fig. 9 is a view of a ca-se of dancing niggers, I 



Fig. 13. 


and is e.'isily made. In the sketch the figures 
an? one-third the real size. 


the right-hand one, and connected with them 
by the ends being l)ent into rings. Frmiitiie 
cross wire to tho figure to the rijjbt U alis) 
hung a drop wire with a small weight at the 
end to help to pull it down. Fig. 11 will 
explain the fixing of this gear, k fly must 
bo also fitted to the movement to check the 
pace. This can l)c fixed to the pulley (8) or 
m front of tho esca|>euient wheel. Tue stop¬ 
ping motion is the same 03 in Fig. 8, bol 
more slots may }>e ent in the disc to regoUte 
the length of time allowed for a penny. 

The works you must fix l>ehind tl» back 
ground so that the starting lever comes coa- 
veniently for tho |>euny in its fall. 

With these tlireo example.sof the neceanry 
clockwork you will be able by the exercise of 
a little ingenuity and the jiover of cootriring 



Fig. 14. 


to make mo\ing models of any Bubjects that 
may suggest themselves to you, such as the 
following: a steamboat with revolving paddle- 
wheels, cobbler mending shoes, soldiers 
marching, etc., etc. 

A REAL WATER-WHEEL. 

I will now tell you how to make tho mokl 
shown in Fig. 12, consisting of a water mill 
working witli real water, a small fountain in 
the middle, and children playing at see-sav 
in the background. 

This model is w’orked with water-poww 
only, and has no clockwork. The case j’oo 
nmst make larger than in either of the for 
iiier cases—24in. high, Hin. wide, and Uin. 
deep ; the height of the floor of the nwd^l 
from the bottom of tho case 4iD., and tin 



Fig. 15. 


The case measure.s Pin high, 7in. witlc, and pulley (B Fig. 10), which is fixed to a block I 
7in. iieep. Tlie back fonns a hinged drK)r by i oy a screw that is countersunk below the face ' depth of the um^er partition 4iQ., the UtF' 
which you can get at the gear. The slit for | of it, and to which is fastened by a small mediate s|>ace closed by a gla.ss door Ifiin. bf 
the penny is in the top, and near the right- j screw two wires working freely and )»a8sing Hin. The cose must be made out of i 
band b»,ck comer. The legs of the right* | one to the wire from the left-hand figure, and stuff and well dovetailed together. In tk# 
hand figure arc In^th made separate from the | the otI>er to the cross-piece of the Mure from right-hand bottom comer a dm^'er for d# 
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pennies a sl«>fc in front. Tho l)ack or 
one of the si<les should have a door in it to 
^ret at the niacliinery should it at any time 
require atterulini? to. . 

You must now' make two zinc tanks, the 
top one, air-ti^dit, to occupy the whole of the 
iil)i>er space, tne otlier, also air-tiglit at first, 
to occupy the space left in the lower parti¬ 
tion bv the drawer. The top tank will be 
13in. l»y 13in. by S.Jin., and wflJ have a small 

receiver, alK>nt ein. square bv lin. deep, eol-, tuc .. -i— 

dered to tho bottom ot it, ana communication into E. D is the stopcock connected with the full. Now work the force-ball, wliich will 
•with it by a small hole, as .shown in E, Fi^. I starting lever, which is about 6in. long and pump the water out of a into F, the air rush- 

13, about a quarter of an incii in diameter, soldered to the handle of the tap. Tins tap ing into G through the pipe H. As soon as 

and having a small pipe passing from it niust work easily, and yet be air-ti^jht, the upjjer tank is full the starting-lever is to 

to the outer air through the large tank. ^ This The lever must bo counterw’ei"hted to he closed, and the model is ready to begin 
pipe is not shown in tho figure, but it is sol- close tho tap when the penny has fallen off work. Now as F, Fig. 13, is an air-tight 
derod to the ton and bottom of the tank and the scoop at the end of the lever. u is a vessel, no water can run from F into B. But 
the ends lile<l on" Hush. The zinc for the hot- small pipe fixed in the top of the tank o as soon as a coin is dropped into the scoop at 
tom and sides of tlie tanks can be cut out of to allow the air to pass out when the w'atcr the end of the lever A, Fig. 15, its weifsht 
one piece, as shown in Fig. 14. The edges of is running into it through C. The ba.siu of presses it do^vn and opens the cock D, which 
the should 1)6 turned over to add strength, tho fountain should be made of zinc, and allows the air to bo drawn into F, and con- 
Tho soldering inu.st be made air-tight. The fa-stened to the tul)e C, and the jet Is formed se^ently allows water to pass into E, Fig. 13. 
background of the picture is a fal.so l»ack in- of the ond of a blow-pii>e connected to tlie The quantity of air allow'ed to pass is r^u. 
serted alsjut 2in. from tho true one, behind tube from E. The rockery you must form of lated by the extent to w’hich K, Fig. 13, in 
■whicli the pipes are placed connecting the cin<lers and paint them to a suitable colour. o])oned. The water being in E, and this 
ve.ssels together, as shown in Fig. 13, whieli The niill-wheol should l>e made of zinc and vessel communicating with the atmosphere 
i.-< a hack view. painted, and the w ater from it conducted to through the pipe not shown in the Figs., the 

These pipes must bo carefully Koldcred in. the Kasin of the fountain. The other pij)e water falls into the twopipes and is conducted 

A the air-pipe to supply reservoir F when in from E you must conduct to a position suit- by one to set the wheel in motion, and by the 
use ; B is tlic pumping-pipe, in tho iniildlo of able to sot the wheel in motion. other to the fountain-jet, Mirongh w’hitdl it 

which is fixed an india-rublMjr force-Kall, to The see-saw* you must place so that it can issues and a^ain falls into the basin, and 
lie procured at any india-rubl»er whop, in bo set in motion by tho axle of the mill-w’heel. thenco again into u. 
wJiich is a small pin-valve, to prevent the which is carried out long enough under the (THE END.) 


water Howing back. This niiie extends from 
the bottom of tank Gto tne top of tank F, 
leaving a space of about iin. ^tween the ends 
of the pijies and the metal of the tanks, c is 
a small pipe by which the water from the 
basin of the fountain is run into G. E is the 
receiver into which water from F runs, and 
from which two pipes lead, one to the wheel 
of the mill, and tne other to the fountain. K. 
is a regulating tap to govern the supply of 


rockery liauk to reach it, and has a cit^ 
piece of wire soldered to it at a point ra- 
mediately under one of the figures, and which 
in revolving tips up one end of the l)oa^ 
This end of the Ixiard is made slightly 
heavier tlian the other, which wdll inake it 
return to be again tipi)ed up. We will now 
I see how the model is w^orked. Pour water 
I into the basin of the fountain till it isfidl, 
j and open the starting lever as shown in Fig. 

I In TKo liDt-trint voaeal will nnw bn OuitA 


CHKISTMAS UNDER THE MOSS. 

By Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

AuttKMT Of " Christinas in a Tree-stump,” ete., etc. 

A COLD day in niid-Dccemher, tlie sky over- And of all means of collecting wliich can number of pill boxes, each loosely filled with 
ca-st with clouds, and a sharp north- he employed during the season of frost and cotton wool, in which to place any pap» 
easterly wind blowing which seems to snow, none is more jiroductive than that of which we may find lying beneath the moesas 
make its way through the thickest of great- searching the moss. Haystacks may yield a we tear it up ; while, lastly, there is a wide- 
eoat-s, and chills to tCo very lione all those not larger number of speoimens, hut then the mouthed bottle large enough to contain the 
entra-’-ed in active and incessant exercise. The majority of these are generally of a common biggest Bpecimens of the beetle race. Thns 
ni'dirinis teen frosty, and even now patches and valueless character, while many of our equipped, we make a start, and arrive in the 
.dTioarv wfiito beneath tho trees liear witness very licst insects lie up in the warm moss course of three-quarters of an hour or so at 
that tlie teniiierature Ls not very far above tvliich is so plentifulin our woods and forests, our appointed destination, 
the freezin"-poiut, while, judging by apjiear- Moss-collcctinv, indeed, has yielded many a Moss is plentiful enough, and we soon find 
auces* a snowstorm i.s hv no niean.s unlikely rarity which has seldom been token in any ourselves surrounded by it in a wondeifnl 
to ooVur before the day is over. Not an in- other way, and will always well repay tlie variety of forms. We walk upon a mossy 
vitinirot>l>ortiinity, triilv, for auinsect-hiiiiting j collector, whether his sympathies are with the carpet among the raoss-grotvn trees. The 
exuedition and we hesitate more than once hutterllies and moths, the beetles, the old wall which borders the wood iscoveirf 
lietore set tiiv' out to try our hick. . I ichneunion-llies, or the bugs. with moss, and every nook and corner con- 

Vt last Imwever, we recollect that wind j And so, on this umnviting morning, we arc fains a promising crop, giving rise to plea* 
and cold ’matter very little to those insects [ setting out upon an exiiedition to a neigh- ! siirable anticipations of the tenants wliich it 
■w hich pass the winter snnglv packed away hoiiring wood, armed with all the parapher- 1 ought to conceal. We cannot shake it all, 
teneatli tiio moss. Unoeiii thcircosy retreats, nalia which we can by any possibility , however, and so we are obliged to make a 
to which thev betake themselves as soon as I require. ! careful choice, selecting only that which an- 

tho cold weather set.s in, they pass into that j First and most important, there is a large ! jiears the most productive, 
iiivstcrioiis condition which wo call hilier- canvas bag, closed by means of a string run-| Andaccordingly we pass over all that which 
n-ition ft condition which is a little more I ning round the moutli, in w Inch a large grows in expo-sed and unsheltered situations, 
than Bleep and a little less than death, and i quantity of mo.s3 can lie packed away. And I knowing that insects always jirefer to hide 
wliich yet com bines some of the iiriqierties of j this is a most necessary auxiliary, for upon a i themselves in soniosnng comer in which they 
both To a liiterimtiii'' animal, wind, and | hitter day like this it is no joke to examine may he i«irtly sheltered frohi the wind ana 
c»l<l, nnd r.ain, and li'dit”, and darkness are i the moss as it is found, merely shaking it ! tlie rain. Tliat u|Kmthe wall is hardly long 
TwrlectJ.V indirtei-ent. '^Hearing, feeling, and ^ over a sheet of white pajier in order to dis- I and dense ennngli to form a comfortable hit 
BceiiiK liothiii^ of « hat is taking place alsive ] lodge the tenants. In the first place, one’s 1 ing place, and so we confine our attention to , 
anil around, it sleeps raludv on, and only i lingers soon liccoiiie so still with the cold a.s 1 that which grows at the roots of thetrees and 
awakens trom it^ lon.V torpor when the warm to lie almost useless, while chilblain.s, if | on the trunks themselves, tearing upliandfnl 
<fa\ s of aprinfg sueceed the wintry cold, ' one is deluded enough to own such articles, j after handful, shaking it into the Wg, and 

'i’hi.s torjioi- has its advantages, no doubt, | are by no means Iienelited by the exposure. I working it about with the fingers, in order 
hut is not without its drawbacks, one of the 1 Then again, the insects, even when shaken j that none of the tenants may escatie. Thea 
gnc.ate.st of which is that its miconscioiis ' out, remain torpid, and Ho motionless in the we discover a patch of warm, soft, lleecvnioee 
vicfini i.s quitej at; tim mercy of any foe which rabbish which falls with them iijinn the at tlie liase of the wall, and treat that m like 
juftv h.appen to tliscover it. And the entomo- paper, so that the smaller species, at any manner, and so on until the liag is so closely 
in particular often reaps a rich harvest rate, are quite nndistingnishahle. Thirdly, jiackcd that the string whicli closes the ne« 
.liiiin" the win tor months by searching for and mo.st important of all, a sudden gust of c.an only lie fastened by dint of much pulling. 
li i lifim.-iting iii.soots in their chosen retreats, wind will generally clear the paper, and Finally wo shonldor onr bundle, ruh as mii% 
H .-i.vstftr'ks, rahl.isli-heaps, loose hark, even render all one’s toil of none .avail. of the dirt from our nands as we can remove 

tlio «arth itoclf, hailsmr niimlierleKs tenants; Bearing all these disadvantages in mind, without the aid of soap and water, and set 
».nil, ftt range a..s it may appear, tliere is really therefore, we arm ourselves with onr bag, in out ui»n. nut liomoward journey in order to 
Pi lore to ho done in eertoin groups during the order that we inay bring a large quantity of investigate the results of our labours, 

'F-ost.-s of winter than there is during the heat moss home with us, an(f examine it at leisure Ijet it not lie thought, however, that oar 
iX .^Vvijgvist anti early September, before a comfortable fire. Then we pocket a captures have as yet been of a general 
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character alone, for at least half our pill-boxes , 
are occupied by pupip, while the collecting- j 
Iwttle contains fully a score of beetles whidi [ 
fell from the moss before it could be shaken 
into the bag. And of some ef the 2 >upa> wo 1 
have great hopes, for we turned them up under | 
moss at the roots of the Scotch pine, which | 
tree is patronisetl by many a nice catcri)illar | 
whose pupal existence is jjassed at the base of 
its former pastures. Quite a dozen have we 
of these, and there are, moreover, several 
from the oak (most of which will probably 
turn out to be only Tirmocavipa stainlis)^ 
three or four from elms, and a few whose 
food-plant was doubtful, and to vrhose emer- 
L^nce we shall look forward with no little 
degree of interest. 

The beetles, »a a rule, are common ones 
only, but there are two specimens of the 
singularly handsome Ground Beetle knoum as 
Carabu3 catemtlatw, which is a kind of glori¬ 
fied edition of the commoner Purple Ground 
{C. inolaceus)^ and one or two others which 
will come in nicely for exchange. Our only 
fear is that, aroused by the genial warmth of 
our coat-pockets, they may feel the pangs of 
hunger before we can reach home, and juGceed 
to feed upon one another, leaving hut a few 
remnants to remind us of the wonderful com¬ 
bat of the far-famed cats of Kilkenny. 

Our forebodings, however, are happily not 
realised, and an^ur later the administration 
of a little boiling water puts an end to all 
danger of so sanguinary an encounter. This 
part of the business transacted, wo betake 
ourselves to the examination of our bag, 
first warming it by the fire in order to arouse 
its inmates from their tor|>or. 

Spreading an oj>en newspaper on the table 
Ixjforo us, and placing a collccting-lK)ttie or 
two ready to hand, we set to work in just the 
same manner as we do after one of our hay¬ 
stack exMditions. The first thing is to take 
a small nandful of the shakings from the 
l)ag, and to place it in the centre of the paper; 
the next, to sprinkle it thinly in all directions 
so that none but the very smallest of tlie 
ca-ptives can well escape notice; and the 
third, to capture them by means of our setting 
forceps as one by one they seek safety in 
fliglit, transferring them as rapidly as possible 
to the l)ottles wdiich are to form their tem¬ 
porary' prison. 

Spiders, of course, are tlie first to unpack 
their long legs and scurry off in all directions, 
and one big active fellow gives ns some little 
trouble before we can prevent him from 
escaping altogether, and joining a well-fed 
companion in one comer of the ceiling. No 
sooner have we settled with him tlian half a 


dozen wo<Kl!ice simultaneously unroll them¬ 
selves, and then, one or two at a time, come 
forth the beetles which we hoi)ed and expected 
to find. 

First emerges a weevil, a very sedate and 
solemn individual indeed,which stalks along 
with as much dignity as so small a creature 
is capable of .showing;. In spite of the strange¬ 
ness of his surroundings, and the rough and 
rude manner in which he has lately been 
treated, he is perfectly self-possessed, and at 
once begins to explore the uottle into which 
we tumble him with an air of calm criticism, 
just as if he had lived in bottles all his life, 
and were curious to see whether this one 
difi’ered in any way fmm the rest. Then 
follows a fussy, bustling little cocktail, woe¬ 
fully perturljed by his late adventures, and 
ru.shing hurriedly tnis way and that,as though 
to discover the most favourable direction tor 
flight. Upgoes Iiis fail as soonas we approach 
him with tnc forceps, and he dives into the 
nearest heap of mobisli, only to lie uncere¬ 
moniously fished but by one leg and drop[>ed 
into the wttle to keep the weevil company. 
A pretty little creature he is, with his bright- 
red wing-cases and jjlossy-black body, and 
were he only a little less common he would 
doubtless l>e considered a v’ery liandsomc 
beetle indeed. 

Next sallies forth an ichneumon-fly, with 
his long narrow wings folded tightly round 
Ills red-belted l>ody. He does not attempt to 
fake to flight, but saunters along v^'ith the air 
of one who has l>ecn rndely aroused from a 
comfortable nap (as indeed he lias), and is 
languidly anxious to know why lie could not 
I have been left undisturbed. 

Next another weevil, as serious, solemn, 
and sedate as his ]>redecessor, whom he 
quickly joins in durance vile. Then an in- 
; quisitiveearwiL%api)arently not at all anxious 
to escape, but wnt upon making a circular j 
I tour of the nevvsj^aper, and investigating all [ 
the different objects of interest which he | 
meets with upon his journey. Then a turnip- j 
flea, with his gaudy yellow stripes, skipping : 
along so rapidly tnat it is only by a nuke I 
! that we succeed in capturing him, and finally, 

! after a short pause, a l)eetle calculated to 
j make glad the neart of the entomologist, and 
to excite him beyond measure vnth the 
anticipation of finding further s])ecimciis. 

Thi.s is not so liod—a rarity in tlie v’ery 
first handful—and we ])laco a second Iwitch of 
rubldsh upon the newspaper with confident 
hopes of further success. 

For some little time, how’ever, nothing 
appears. Not even a spider straggles over 
1 the pajKjr, and wc arc on tlie point of diving 


into tlie Img for the thinl time, ia 
lighting upon a better assortment. Juat » 
our hand is stretched out to clear the paper, 
however, we awake to the fact that two or 
three tiny black specks are in<)vuij» rapidly 
to and fro, much in tlio same manner as the 
whirligig beetles carry on their inaz)’ (Udcc 
at the surface of the water. 

Can they be insects, or are they only mitw: 

The magnifying - glass soon seUlfti the 
question, an<l reveals to us the fact that 
are not only in.sects, but beetles, with limth. 
antennse, and wings, all as jierfect, in npite 
of their minute size, as tliose of the giAin 
stag-lieetle himself. They can nin with woo 
denul speed too, and it is by no means e«v 
to follow them up with the glass, which d 
course magnifies their speed in the Rame 
degree as themselves. At last, however, it 
make out what they really are, and then 
comes the important Question—how are tbei 
to be got into the Ixittle ? 

We cannot pick them up with the force]*, 
for if we do we sliall certainly cruRh them 
into an unrecognisable mass, and far less eai 
we employ our fingers for so delicate an opera¬ 
tion. At last, however, a happy thou^: 
strikes us, and we jerk them along a little »c 
a time with the edge of the forceps, 
finally topple them from the edge of ihepafcr 
into the bottle held below to receive them. 

The succeeding batch of nihbish pmdww 
more spiders and woodlice, the ineviuhlc 
centipede, our i>articular abhorrence, a wuih 
cocktail or tw'o, an evil-smelliBg bag. and- 
inost important of all—no less than thrrr 
specimens of our friend The llarity. I'*" 
have great hopes now of obtaining a 
series of our little prisoner before onrsearii 
comes to an end, and in the course of the nei: 
half-hour’s work our aiiticijations 
than realised, while captives of minor impt-r 
ance come thick and fast, and «j>eerlily cai>e 
the interior of the eollecting-bottlea lo aenr 
an exceedingly lively appearance. 

Much more might we chronicle did 
allow, the behaviour of our many captiv<*'»f 
they come forth from their retreats, and ibr 
straits to which we are occasionally pat wIh 
a (h>zen or so of active excited creatures ru.*! 
off simultaneously in different directions, 
avoid the forceps with an ingenuity tnc» 
perseverance which tax all our i 

overcome. But columns are not elastic, u 
fortunately, and editors are stem, and w' 
can only recommend our readers, it they si 
to obtain furlhcr particulars of life in ■ 
moss, and at. the same time to enrich tin-' 
collections, to visit the nearest wiMxland wtci 
the iiiatter out for Iheniselves. 







CHRISTMASTIDE IN STRANGE QUARTERS; 


OK, A KOY’S TRAMP IN SWITZERLAND.* 


A f Y first experience.^ that morning were 
i-VL certainly not what .schoolboys gene- 
vjillv’ term pleasant* 1 must confes.s that I 
lia<i not slept very nntch during tlie jireceding 


sunmiit by nightfall, a <li.stance of fifteen 
niile.s of rough uphill work all llie way, it 
would not ilo to leave the foot after ten 
o’i'lork. I'or iiiylit. W(‘ must renieiulHM’, 


primisy an ulster and a Scotch plaid, six 
handkerchiefs, a comb, a pair of laces, a cake 
of Koap, and last, but most emphatically not 
lea^t. ;i cliange of stiKjkings. For we well 



Avalanche Gallery on the Simplon. 


night; the enterprise of the coming day was 
a. novelty to me and might possibly also 
prove an adventure, so 1 had Jain awake for 
a. long time, going over all the scenes of it 
in imagination. , ^ ^ i, 

It seemed to me that I Iiad just fallen 
asleep, when I wa.s wakened by a thundenng 
knock at the door. “ Wlio’s there ? ”1 
shouted in reply, “what’s the row? llien, 
as the TKisition of affaire dawned upon me ; 
and I recollected that I was in a country j 
wliere the l)arbaric tongue of my fatherland , 
was not understood, 1 added, bteuy . 

inerci / *' , j *v ^ 

I jumped up and lit my candle, and tnen | 

£ roceede<l to dress as quickly as possible. | 
:ut tlie portier did not seem to l>e satisned ' 
that I was awake, so he now’ returned to the [ 
a-'^sault upon the unlucky door, bringing up j 
an adrlitional pieee of cannon in the shai>e of 
** j\[onsi€iir! Cinq hcftrvSy .’/on- : 

sicnr / ' 

This finiG I entreated him to have mercy ' 
on tlie door, so he at longtli abandoned the I 
attack. But x must not blame him for his | 
pertinacity. j ^ great importance that , 

1 shonld ns© fjyg o’clock, a.s a whole day | 
would be lost unless we caught the six o’clock , 
tram. For \n'© had decided to cross tlie 

Simplon Pass_not, indeed, like a certain | 

classic general, diligenti^^ on the top ] 

of a hut on foot. Here, at Mon- 1 

treiix, we w’ere four hours by rail from the i 
foot of the pass ; and, if we were to reach the I 


* This is tfally what it purports to bo—a record by 
a. Y>oy ol a boy’s tramp. 



comes on soon in Decemlier, and we were 
then in the verj' heart of December, Christ- 
nure Eve. 

Wlien dressed I looked out the scanty bag¬ 
gage that i was going to take with me—«;«- 


knew' that our foot garb w’ould be thoroughly 
soaked at tlie end of each day’s walk. In 
reply to a po.stcard sent to the postmaster at 
Brigue, the village at the foot or the pass, we 
bad learned tliat the snow was deep on the 


Chillon. 
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road; “and,” added this -vWly Frenchman, 
who was in hopes of securing passengers for 
his sledge, quite an extraoniinary occurrence 


Having pocked my things in a small 
satchel, I made my way to the room where 
my friends iu exile had been meanwhile 


maintained by a hurried rush for the train. 
But w hen w e had taken our seats in the com 
partment the warmth graduaUy suWidedjind 



Geneva and the Rhone. 


in winter, “the journey can only be per¬ 
formed in sledges. ’ Since the roads were so 
1)ad it would have been a fatal mistake to 
forget a pair of dry stockings. 


undergoing experiences very similar to my 
own. Here a cup of coftee and a petit 
pain^ hastily dispatched, served to produce 
I some w armth in our mem Iters, which was 



we Itegan to feel that it really wa*» coU.m 
ceedingly cold, there could Ite no douhtaWat 
it. It was tlie Swi.Hs cold, however, slur' 
and stinging, not damp and numbing 
have it in Scotland. 

The moon v/as still shining oiit clearly intn 
the darkness, and was retlected by a long W 
der of ailverstretching across the watersof thf 
Lake of Geneva. The countrj' throiqih vhk; 
I the train was hearing us so swiftly is pi< 
turesque in the extreme, and full of theiuo*^ 
, thrilling historical interest. Kspecially then, 
i while tlie moon was gazing on the ru'i’eJ 
mountains out of tlie dark-blue 
I which was profusely liesiiangled with sibv 
; stars, did tlie country look like some enchant''^ 
' picture. 

First we passed Territet, with its 
railway up to Glion, the steepest I suppnwQ 
the world. Then Chillon appeared in viv’*. 
with its sombre fortress, maue for evermem'^ 
rable by the traric tale of Bonivard. so tood:; 
ingly told by BjTon in his “ IMsoiwr 'T 
Chillon.” Next came the quaint old town i' 
V'illeneuve, the Pennilocus of the Koin*C' 
The inconsistency of the modem name cann ' 
fail to strike any one who passes through tk 
streets of this village, unquestionably c«r •: 
the most ancient walled tow'n.s on the lA^' 
at the|head of which it is situated. 

The train now’ enters the \’alley of thf 
Rhone. The river flow s verv rapidly at ih-- 
end of the lake, carrying witli it an imniens' 
quantity of alluvium: so much, indeed.hr 
it carried down during the last two 
years that the old Roman station of 
Valais, once on the shore, is now muuet*' 
miles inland. The grev waters* herepresei^ 
a striking contrast to tlbe aznre-hlue 
which the river appears to have as it pa.'»e*» 
out of the Lake at Geneva. 

At this jMiLDt the valley Is alout ihrw 
miles wide, Hat and often niarsliy in it*^- 
btit eaclosed by the most ruggetl luotmUi^' 
tJne of our own {loets aptly oX 
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“ Where the swift JRhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted.'* 

But just now we are not specially interested 
in historical or literary investigations. Uig 
too cold for that, and we fear even to take 
our hands out of our |X)cket6 to open our 
“Baedeker.” We can only lie back in our 
seats and watch the moon and the stars 
paling into the dark blue, which is becoming 
ever Tighter and lighter. 'I hen on the higher 


Ilia preparing to sacrifice to Jupiter here, the 
legion refused to take jvirt. Maxiniian had 
every tenth man slain, and when the remnant 
still refused to comply, it was decimated again 
and yet again, until the entire legion was 
destroyed, except one or two, who escaped 
from tne butchery and became hermits. Not 
one out of the whole legion abjured his faith. 
The Chapelle de Veroluaz, a short distance 
from the town, was erected to their memory. 

A little farther on is the site of Evion- 


aliove. A mud volcano is somewhat out of 
the common ! 

Then the magniticent Pissevnehe cascade 
Ls j)assed; the far-famed Gorges du Trient; 
Martigny, the starting-point to cross the 
Great St. Bernard and tlie Col de Balme; 
Sion, with the ruins of its old castles and 
medifBval churche.s ; and we finally arrive at 
Brigue (Ger. Brieg). 

It is less than a century since the vast 
forces of Na^ioleon Bonaparte passecl up the 



Dent du Midi. 


T>ea.ks we see a pink tinge, which gradually 
t^rna to orange, while the few’ clouds that 
hover about are transformed into masses ot 
crimson, till at last the first rays of the sun 

ahoot up over the eastern hills. 

The aunrise in this valley of the Rhone is 
indeed a memorable sight. We have no de- 
»ire at present to consult our guide-book ; tiie 
pleasure of feastin*' our eyes on these 
wondrous beauties of Nature is sulhcient for 
ns and we are content to let the history slip 
T>ast for the present. It is probably tlie same 
feSing that the boy has who prefers to spend 
a briuht summer day in the open air, esj^ci- 
aJ ly if the attraction of cricket or some other 
T>a.stime is thrown into the scale, to spending 
jt indoors in conning over dates and battles, 
fhoiigil tlie sword—well, I am afraid 
w© must say “the leathern sword 
Xlaniocles han«> most threateningly over the 
truant’s head. 

Havring passed Aigle, the Roman cavalry 
station, and with its salt mines, the 

train diverges towards the river, crosses it by 

a wooden and, plunging into a tunnel, 

«inerges all Unexpectedly in the middle of the 
town oi St. iVlaurice, perhaps the most notable 
plao© in the whole valley. In early times it 
wa-^ tlie capital of the rfantiiates, and pro¬ 
bably receiv’ed its modem name from Maii- 
-itiiis, coTUTUander of the “ Theban I.*egion.’ 
rir-ia 'wa.s a lef^on distinguished for its bravery, 
was entirely composed of Christians. In 
A-- n. it crossed the Great St. Bernard 
'wit.b the airay of Maximian; but, on 



Valley of the Rhone. After the conquest of 
Italy he found that, if the country was to be 
kept in subjugation, some easier means of 
access than tlien existed was necessary. The 
road over the Simplon was therefore con¬ 
structed as a gre.at military thoroughfare. 
On tlie Italian si«le it was commenced in 
1800, on the Swiss side in 1801, and it was 
completed six years later at a cost of more 
tlian 18,000.000 francs. The engineer was 
M. Cdard. Sir Janies Mackintosh lias clia- 
racterised it as “ the greatest of all those 
moniiniente that at once dazzle by their 
splendour and are subservient to general con¬ 
venience.” And it is indeed a most ma‘mifi- 
cent triumpli of human skill and genius, 
^fty bridges have been built, lon-^ tunneiii 
hewn out of the solid rock, and almost in¬ 
superable olwtacles aunnountod. Where 
, inountain torrents would <lash the road to 
I pieces, tunnels have Ijeeii built to defend it 
over which these streams Imrl themselves 
into tlie valley below’, powerIes.s to Imrt the 
traveller. In most places in w hieh avalanches 
are likely to occur, means liave been taken 
to protect the road from their destructive 
violence. 

As W’e drew near the head of the Rhone 
Valley, the snow had been growing gradually 
deeper and deejier; until here, at Brigue, it 
lay on the ground to the deptli of nearly two 
feet. As we alighted from the train we were 
met by the jrostinaster, who tried in vain to 
induce us to take seats in hLs sleigU; we were 
obdurate, even though he assured us that it 


nnz, the Roman Epaunum, which was 
drowned in a torrent of mud ou two separate 


occasions, io 563 and 1835, by the innocent- 
lookiug, snow-clad Dent du Midi, 10,000 feet 
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really wonld be dangerous to attempt the 
journey on foot. We appeased him to Home 
extent, however, by hinng one of his lads to 
accompany us to the summit of the pass, 
l>earinL' our wraps aud baggage on his louye, 
or small sled. 

These .sle<lH are very lightly constnictetl, 
oonsistiug of a small platform sullieiently 
large for one to sit on, or two at a crush, 
raised about nine inrlies from the gn'oiind on 
a skeleton wooden fnkiuewurk, to which iron 
runners are affixed. The “ longer ” .“its down 
Mith his feet stretched out l>efore him, the 
h**els lieing slightly mise«l from the ground ; 
and the steering is done by touching the 
ground lightly with either heel, according as 
one wishes to turn to the right or to the 
left. It is rather precarion.s work for tlie 
novice. The first time that there was a lieavy 
snowfall at Montreux—it w'as in the even¬ 
ing—two companions and mj’self sallied forth 
with our lougrjt to practi.ne the art among 
the village children. There were somesharj) 


dialect spoken in this part of the country 
was a most curious sort of mixture of bad 
French ami worse German. We went into 
a small store to purchase an a4>eDstock, but 
when we asked for a stock the man replied, 
“ Je ne versUmd nicht Dodtck” The ques¬ 
tion w'as what he undersUKKl, for French aud 
Kngli.sh Kceined e<{ually in(.*omprehensible to 
him, and an attempt to aildress him in 
Gaelic only met with a blank stare. So we 
could onlv convey our meanlBg to him by 
a series of gnints and signs. 

Having at length secureil tlie coveted 
stick, we picked uj» our young guide and 
starteil on our train]) l)etween ten and eleven 
o’<iock. From Brigue to the Secoml Kefuge 
there is a short cut, saving three miles of 
the road, which weaftenvanls regretted not hav¬ 
ing taken, as we did notknowofitthen. These 
“ Kefuges ” have been erected at intervals 
along the roa<l as a safety for travellers in 
the event of avalanches or other catastrophes. 

For some distance after leaving Brigue the 


I the roml )M)re aw'ay to the east np the Guter 
Thai, running nearly level until it reaclW 
the bridge at the head of the valley. Fre¬ 
quently rough sledges would pus ai, loaded 
with liay aud drawn by oxen: and,as the 
trac'k of trcslden snow* wiut only broati euoi^.d! 

; for one .sledge, we Inul to stej> aside into tlie 
I soft dtnq) snow until his bovine majesty lad 
I ]»aH.sed. 

At lost we reached the hrid^'e and baltni 
I for a moment to try to catch the mar of the 
I dashing torrent so far lielow us, Tht-n 
jULssed on to tlie other side and wound onr 
way up to the little hamlet of Bt-risal, whru* 
the Third Hefuge Is situaletl. Hen* min 
there is a sliort eut, thougli very Kteep. ip^id 
the bridge up to the village, savioi; a coo 
sitlerable distance. This Bcrisal. jieirhed a]> 
i among the hills, is reimtetl to lie a deli^hinil 
! summer resilience wnen the village* in tW 
^ plain have l»ecoine exceanively hot. But nuir 
I in winter we could not hut feel tliat to hUv 
I here for any length of time would rxtW 



Brigue. 


comers in the road, and our natural impulse 
in trying to steer round them was to dig one 
of our heels very’ forcibly into the ground, 
the result Ijeing that we smldenly found our¬ 
selves s])inning into a wall, liack foremost, 
in imminent danger of smashing our heals ! 
t)f course the proverbial insult followed on 
the injury, and it W’as decidedly mortifying, 
to say the least of it, to lie taunted Vitli 
shrieks of Bir.n fjuirit!'' by children only' 
half our size. But “ exjierienee teache.s foots,” 
.so as W’e oonsente<l to include ourselves in 
that category we .soon Is'came skilled 
“lougers,” and were able to cover oiir ten 
niiles in less than half an hour. The magni 
lioent mountain roails of Switzerland were 
admirably adaptetl to this sort of thing. 

Westimilated witli our young guide that 
he shoiila convey our baggage to the lop of 
tlie i>aK.s on his lougc, and should return 
home at nightfall with five francs in his 
Kicket. He told us that he could easily per- 
orm the return journey in an hour and 
a half riding on his sled, as it would l»c 
down hill work almost the whole way. The 


road w'as uninteresling, until a sudden liend 
to the south-west Isire us into the rjivine at 
the bottom of which rushes the turbulent 
Saltine. Away liefore us, high n]i on the 
slope at the other side of the (iaiiter Valley, 

, we saw our road ascending ever liigher aiul 
higher until it was lost to view'. It wa.s 
tantali.sing to think that ere wo could reach 
that height we shouhl have to make a long 
detour up one side (if the valley to near the 
head, where it narrow’cd sullieiently to allow* 
man's skill to 8j>an it. then down the other 
side again until opjKXHite the sjiot wliore we 
were now’ standing. Yet so it hail to Ik* ; 
lietweeii us and our goal, and far lielow us, 
lay the deep and irujiaHsable gorge of the 
thinter. An we lumeil to view’ the connlrv 
lK*himl us a scene of the most striking gran¬ 
deur met our eyes. On the opjKisite side of 
the Khone Valley the snow-rolied peak of the 
Glishom glittered in the sun, at our feet la.v 
little Brigue, while the valley itself stretched 
far away until it was lost in the blue dis¬ 
tance. 

But now we i»asscil the Second Ucfiigc, and 


I too miicli of a gootl tiling, as it is empba'.v 
, ally' tiM) “ far from the busy’ haunts of nn’t- 
and the cold is intense. In respoa*p * 
j postcard tlie landlord of the little inn W 
I ])re!»irc<i a sumjituous repast, bringing 
all his treivsureo daintie.s for our delwutk'- 
In addition to lieing hotel-kee]»er, “niinehi^ 
fiillilled the functions of postmaster 
every other dignity possessed by thi* Ki- ' 

, ont-of-the-world village, lii hi.** eorafoTi*’' 
jMirlour we sjient an hour and a half. 

’ ing to the wants of our inner man aa*l dnss- 
' our feet at the enorimuis stove, Uerv i * 
our jMirty, hitherto consisting of four 
was joined by two friends wlio had 
u.s to Brigue the previous evening, and 1* 
j consequently arrived at Berisal liefore os. 

; Tints refreshed and rcinforce<l. w e set oo? •' 
' the second part of our day’s jouraev. .G” 
i left the inn the |)ost sleighs liound /er IVlT* 
w ere {irejiaring to start. First in the r»'* 
cade came the two tra«'e-horses, 
they' were going downhill—releaseil fnac h**' 
ness, and ap|)an?ntly rejoicing in the 
mting frosty air; then the first skiph. 
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jIm driver, one passenper, and the mail l>a«r«; 
M'hile the second sledpe. empty, without even 
a driver, brought up the rear. Away tliev 
Kned past us at full speed, till the echo of tl»e 
Hleiph bells tinally die<l away in the distance. 
This aninjate^i siMu was tlie last plituiwe of 
civilisation which we had until we reached 
the hospice on the suninnt of the {uiss. 

And now the excitinp jwirt of our journey 
liepun. Kmerpinp from a thick pine forest, 
we came out ujmui a bleak stretcli of iiiouii- 
tain j)eakH, which suo^deil each other iu 
unbroken iiionotony. Not that we were on 
thesu'minit of the mountains, forfaraliove tis 
spread tlie exi>anse of snow, eiilminatinp at 
lost in Monte l^one, live thousaml feet aUive 
the highest jH>int of the |mis.s. I.Aing de¬ 
scribes the route as one of “avalanches, 
snows, glaciers, win»Iing roa»ls, with cataract** 
and precipices lielow, and clouds and blue 
sky above, and all the other romance furui- 


trudged along in the tniok formed by the 
mail fledge; while to either side of us tlie 
snow rose to the heiglit of two feet above this 
track. It was a dreary scene indeed ; not a 
si^ of human life, nut a soiiml of animal 
life. 1 have seen a i^ssoge dascriptiveof this 
spot, where the writer says. “In the dis- 
tance is an eagle soaring majestically through 
tlie air, IteloNV iih is heard the distant Alpine 
iiom, or the sliejilierd's melodious pi|M^ its 
notes comiiiiugling with the tinkling of 
numerous sheep-liolls.** Well, I am afraid 
, this author hiul never crossed the Simplon in 
I winter, or he would not w rite of it in such a 
I light t*me. To me it was one of the most 
uwe-insjiiring sights I lia<l ever seen. Here 
I and there a gaunt and scnihhy ])iue stretcheil ' 

I out its stunted linilis; and the only other 
I object which relieved the monotony of the 
' scene was an occasional Refuge. Rut now tlie 
^ sun hail set behind tiie western peaks, and tlio i 


I already, and W'p ooiiM not reach the Hospice 
I for two hours yet. Rut we detemiineu to 
I “ put a stout heart to a stae hrae," and make 
I the l>est of it. More easily said than done, 

I however; the ymingast ineiiiljer of our jwirty 
especially w’as done up and beginning to fail ; 
j small sliame to Iiim either, for 'twas no walk 
for a Isiy of twelve. So our two friends who 
lioil joineil us at Rcrisal presseil on with 
him, anil thus flie jiarfy was ilivided into two 
contingimts. 

( Now we w’ere approaching the most ilan- 
g«*rous jMirt of the road. We were intrtslui'eil 
' !*» it liy tlie (lalJery of Schalliet, ft* feet long, 

' a tunnel hew’n out of the solid rock, through 
which the road jiosses, l>eirm tiuw protected 
from the avalanches which so ire<juently occur 
at this i)oint. This gallery is the scene of 
Dickenses “No Tlioroiighfare." Then came 
tlie Kaltwasser Glacier (Gallery, over w’hich 
shoots the liert*e stream whicli issues from the 



The Jungfrau. 


tiire of Alpine scenerj*.” At lliis point in the 
road, shortly after leaving Rcrisal, a few 
fiundred Valau* riliemen repulsed several 
thon.Haud Italian soldiers, in March, 1814. 
-•V t tliat time Euroi>e was in astato of general 
^•^riarcliy and confusion. Na|K)leon had hut 
arrived at Raris, Ijaftled and dis- 
Ooiiraged, his pnxligrious forces annihilated, 
>vlmle the Russian foe presseil closely on his 
On the .31st March lie alxlicateil. It 
wauH in the midst of this universal turmoil, 
while NaiKiIeons widespread inii>erial system 
wnj* tottering to its fall, that the Italians 
w*«izod Ids extremity their opportunity and 
\Tiva<ie<l Valais, oiilr to be repulsed by a 
hnntlfui of Swiss patriots. | 

'Phe road here is t*onilMirativelv uninterest- 
ing. High above us stretched the heights of 
j*now', far below us reached the deptlis of 
Hjiow'. Snow to right of us, snow' to loft of i 
itH, »iK)W' in front of us, snow' everj’xvhere. 
Jforx', too, it was very deep; four feet, we ' 
/o/iiid, on driring an all>enat4»ck into it. \Ve i 


I vivid lights of the sunsets were beginning to , 
overspreail the sky. ull lieforo us was 

transformed into a blare of criiiison, darken- I 
' ing into purple on the mountain tojw; alxive | 
us the sky was azure blue, w Idle away behind ' 
' IIS the seeneiy was of a ghastly grey-green 
tint the Beniese .Miw, the .\letsch iilacier. 
the JlreitJiorn, and the Jungfrau. The eH'eet 
was must curious when tlie silver stars liegati 
to peep ont of the llandng sky. Had it liceii 
transfcrretl to canvas, I am afraid most 
artists would have stigmatise*! it as iinisis- 
sible. 

Hut now the walk was becoming exciting. i 
Only those wlio have walkc*«l for miles over 
rough, haul snow can know tlie tetliousness 
of the procesM. At length some one gave ex¬ 
pression to the thought that lilleil the mind 
of each of uh : 

“ How' far to the Hospice, guide?" 

“A league and a half, miiiie Hrrrn.'* 

A league and a half ! M'ell. this plpu. 
saiit news. Here wius night chiming on 


Kaltwasser Glacier. It was now' dark—the 
ilarkiiess of a winter’s night—and these 
galleries felt decidedly eerie. SVe would 
catch hold of each other as w’e entered them, 
to make sure of arriving at tlie other end 
together. And so we stumbled on, our feet 
finding ihmiselves now in the holes matle by 
the horses' liisifs, now in the ruts made by the 
runners of the sleigh, now sinking into the 
ile«*p soft snow' at the sides of the track. 
Staggering along thus, it was not very re- 
OKMiiring to know that, a yard or two to our 
right, there yawned a *ieep precipice. Rut 
now the sixth and last Refuge was iwLst, ami 
the next place we came to would Ixs the 
Hospice, j liere were no sigm*oI it, however. 

“jloy, where is the Hospice?” But our 
poor little guide himself was liew’ildeietl by 
this time, and merely replied that he hoped 
we SAOiild get to it soon. And so we «ii*l ; 
a sudden bend in the roa<l brought iih in 
sight of a light, ami then we distinguiahe*! 
tin* liuge I Jack pile. 
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“ Hullo I ■’ was the preetiu" which met us. 
“The inenks Mere just asking whetlier they 
ougiit to set out in search of you Mitli their 



The Aletsch Qtacler. 


monks Mere three in number, and very 
characteristic. First tliere Mas the studious 
monk, quiet and sad in look, ami api)Rrcntly 


His mental qualities seemed to be on a 
M’itJi his bodily ones, a vacant stare ami a 
gaping mouth being the princi|ial maniiVu. 


dogs and lanterns.” Yes, Me Mere just late 
eiiougli; another hours traiu)> Mould have 
ls‘f‘ii serious. So Me ascendeil tlie icy steps 
hy clutching tiie railing at the side, and Mei'e 
met at the «hH)r liy one of the monks. Tlie 
r<K>m to w liich he conducted uswa.'i a sj)aciou.s 
dormitory Mith tMo l»edsand a.stove, in Mliich 
we Mere glad to liml tliere Mas a lire. He 
then asked Mhethcr he sliould bring us dry 
.stockings anil sli{)]>ers, the latter of Mhich M*e 
accejited, as Me liad not provided ourselves 
Mith them. Then he told us that supia^r 
Mouhl l>e reatly in a quarter of an hour ; so, 
after making a ha«ty toilet. Me found our 
way along the broad, cold, stone iwissages to 
the refectory. 

Tlie siip]>er, as the monks apologise<l to us, 
Mas utnujiu'," for (.'hristmas Kve Mas a fast 
<lay M'ith iheni. Hut, plain though it m'hs, it 
M.as not to Ih:* despis«‘d l>y ravenous travellers 
sucli as Me, and mc certainly did full 
justice to the meal. Tlie brotliei-s themselves, 
acconling t<i their ordinances, couhl only in 
dnlge in a Iiom I of thin sou]>, ami they hxiked 
on Mitli a gaze full of “holy honor” or 
envious longing, 1 could hardly make out 

tii’ Ii, M'liile Me attacked the viands. These 


I much given to reflection. The next stage M as 
I the practical monk. mIio managed tlie husi- 
ness of the monastery, looked after the provi- 
sions and the like, a man not Manting in 
eommon-sense ami Morldly Misthun, The 
third Mas a very fair representative of the 
jovial monk, fond of laughter and joking, 
Mith red face, and red hair and a merry tM'inkle 
in hi.s eye. 

The serving-lad M'ho M'aited at the table M as 
a curiosity. As I think of him I much 
douht Mhether Messrs. Pears are right in 
applying the maxim, “Cleanliness Is next to 
godliness,” to monastic life in their mcII- 
knoMii advertisement. For this youth Mas 
about as dirty a s|jecimen of a (sjy as one 
could imagine. Twas not the fresh, healthy 
mud M’ith M’liich the champions of our schools 
on the football field are a^icustomed to be¬ 
smear tliemselves, but the H(M)t and <lust accu¬ 
mulated from his jNits and jians and household 
M’ork (luring the la.st day or tMO. Perliai)s 
the iKxir boy hud not sufticient courage to 
break the ico Miiicli covers all Mater in these 
regions at tliat time of tlie year ; at any rate, 
he seemed to have lx*en an entire stranger to 
tlie liquid eleiiienl for scNeral days jmst. 


tions. This youth, m p Mere told, mas Wiz. 
trained up for monastic orders. 

Supjier over, our hosts retired, lea^iR: - 
to our oM'ii devices, tlur device on ibr {c- 
sent occasion Mas to get to licil as f'ct - 
possible, for m’c Mere tired, the hour 
and Me purpo^ed rising to M itness niidnu" 
ma^s. liut, by the time Me had focn«i 
j May along the passage to our doniiiton. •• 

' iKxUly U*m)>erature had descemled tos»' ^ 
zero that as soon as the (hxjr vra* open ^ 

! Mas a general rush for the stove. 
us unseoneed ourselves on the top of it. »'• 
others rolle«l tliemselves in Mrajm ami. <1^^ 

' iug in chuii's, .stuck their feet -uj* aga^-* 

Tl re<jnired some courage at last to roe 
cross tlie floor to M’liere the l»eds M'cr** '■i' 
ated, Mith imminent ri-^k of Wing frwpn 
the act. HoMcver, Me diil tu.anage to ■ ' 
in,” and T at least .slept “like a 
ktKH'k at the door M’ti^ened ns, and a ' 
animuiu^ed, “ La mej^se, measieiin-’ ’ 
us rose, the Imo youngest membemof oiir»' 
being so'soundly adoep that we 
M'ouid be cruelty to M-.aken them 
clotlied ourselves in ulsters and pUhl* 
the long sheejfskiii Uxifs Morn by 
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on tlieir expeditions; then wq proceeded 
down some dark stall's to the chaiiel. 

Here about a dozen peasants from all jiarta 
of the surrounding country had assembled 
to hear high nuiss. AVitli this small audience 
the service commenced. The practical monk 


knouTi quarter ; while our jovial friend thun¬ 
dered away at the organ, and the smutty 
youth trotted about with the serviee-liook 
and tinkled a small liell at set intervals. The 
service lasted over an hour. I do not re- 
nie:ul>er what the thermometer was at when ( 


postcards for England, and addressed some 
Christmas cards for Montreux. Then the 
pqst-sledge from Bridie drove up, bound for 
T)omo d’Ussola; and we commissioned the 
driver to secure beds for us for that night at 
Iselle, the Italian frontier town. 



St. Bernard. 


came in in the most gorgeous robes and per¬ 
formed the ceremony before the altar ; the 
studious monk responded from some uii* 


! regained our bedrooms, but it was a most 
trageoii.s figure. . 

After breakfast next morning we wrote 


I \ four of invesfijratioii was the next jmrt 
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whose exploits everybody has heard so much. I every land where Britons have set foot. And Hospice, a mile to the Italian bide oi tl»e 
They gave us a very hearty welcome, as if | now the monks’ dinner-hour liad arrived, and present monastery, we had alr^y 
they were rather glad to see a stranger now we sat do^^Ti to a French Christmas dinner, 900 feet from the summit This old edifice 
and again in that desolate comer of the | having previously put on our lx>ots and leg- now oocujued by shepherds in summer: ir 
world. There were only three of them : first i gings and otherwise got ready for the continua- winter it ls ileserted. After little more the 
an old dog, half-blind and very frail, wlio , tion of our journey. I can guarantee tliat an hotir’s walk from the Hospice the snow 
had doubtless seen hard service in his day ; i the monks fully mmle up for their fast of the the road entirely ceaswl, so sudden to ih* 
then one wlio was still in tlie prime of canine j previous day. The dinner was a wonderful chan'^e from Swiss to Italian climate, ihoiw 
manhood ; and last of all a little—if any St. I success, considering iu what outlandish , on the hills above us the snow renuua^i 



Domo d'Ossola. 


Bernard do" can termed “little”—puppy, 
who hatl all his life to l(»ok forward to yet. 
They certainly were magnificent creatures, 
large and powerful, and apjiareiitly very : 
affectionate. ! 

Then the sulon had to be visited. On a 
side table lay the “ visitors’ l>ook.” On con¬ 
sulting it, we found that ours were the only 
names inscribed in it during the winter 
months for many years back. 

1 believe the danger of crossing the jiass in 
winter ha.s been somewhat exaggerated.* 
Danger there certainly is—at the Hospice 
the snow was seven feet in depth — but I 
think that a certain amount of caution is all 
that is necessary. Some of our friends at 
Montreux liad tried to dis.suade ii.s from our 
expedition by telliim horrible stories of i>eople 
losing their eye.signt, their ears and nose 
•Iro^iping ofl’, etc. ; and great care must be 
t.aken not to talk too loud, lest the vibra¬ 
tion in the air should start an avalanche ! 
Yet here we were, safely arrived at the to[) , 
of tlie pass, ami the womt part of the road 
lay liehiiid us. 

The two friends who had joined us at ‘ 
B»5risal hail startetl on their return journey in 
the morning, a.s they wi.shetl to lie l>ack at i 
Montreux for the Ohristmas dinuer, that 
ancient institution so highly appreciated in , 


* Since writing the above I Imve received a letter 
from Montreux, riiristmns, lss4. in which my 

correepoDdent says: ••Your wond-rtul excursion of 
last year, at this very time, could not have taken pinco 
thle winter, even with Scotch capacitiei !** With 
all deference to my friend's opinion, Scotch dortmciix 
will not permit me to withdraw my statement, Ihouch 
Scotch eannmcM bids mo insert ihia note to moilify 

it.—H. K. O. 


quarters we were. After all, we could not 
help thinking enviously of what “a merry 
Christma.s ” our friends would be having far 
awav in l>onnie Scotland. But, to do the 
monks justice, they did their level best to 
entertain us right royally, and we must re¬ 
member that they hatl never l)een initiated 
in the delights of turkey anti plum pudding. 

After dinner w'e inquired for the where¬ 
abouts of the Hospice treasurj’, and tlie 
practical bmther looked on with a self-satis¬ 
fied smile a.s w'o tlropj^ed our offerings into 
the box, for there is no stipulatetl charge, the 
vi.sitor contributing whatever lie like.s. As 
liaedeker says of the Hospice: “Hospitable 
entertainment, no payment demanded ; vdsi- 
tors should cnntriiuite to the i>oor-l)ox at least 
as mucli as they would pay at an inn.” The 
house is cai»able of giving refuge to three 
hundr6<l jiei'sons, though of course it could 
not accommodate so large a nuinljcr with 
comfort. 

The question presents itself. What vv’ould 
happen if one were to go and take up his 
alsHie at the Hospice ad infinitum and never 
contribute a mite to the treasury? Should 
such an instance occur. T am afraiil the 
ju.stioe even of Augustinian monks would 
triumph over their mercy, and we should 
have a sort of Irish eviction on the summits 
of the Alps. 

But the afternoon was drawing on apace 
now: so we bade a hearty farewell to the 
fricmlly monks, and set off on our tramp 
down into “ sunny Italy.” Tlie highest point 
of the pass, 6,600 feet, had been reached three- 
quarters of a mile l>efore the Hospice, and we 
were now descending rajudly. At tlie old 


iluring all that day’s walk. .\t the roi»J' 
here, on the verge of tlie snow, lav the 
chaise, to which the horse would be hani'v-' 
and the passengers and liaggage ' 

I vv’iien the sledge fniiii Bridie drove up. 

I The road now was suracientljr umot’C' 
j ing, the chief chann lieing the view 
j ot the purple Italian hills in the fardtot*>* 
j The district is almost enlirelv 
I Catholic, and German is the predoniia* - 
dialect, though of a.s low a cnaraciur v 
I Brigue. 

^ At the town of Simplon we saw ibt 
! lagers coming out of church in holiiUy sn"* 

I There apjieared to have Iieen some 
I Christmas service. From this i»oini af ' • 
a very rough short cut—to a great tt 
covered with ice, making the walkin-’ • 
what precarious—which <leacentled ra|«'- 
I a footiMvth through a field to the Cow* 
i Gondo lieneath. 

I Before Simplon we had ^ 

' glaciers—the Fletsclihcrn, the Kaathnr*. * 
tlie Bosshiden Glacier. But now ibe *'* 

I clianged entirely. We were 

j region of galleries and tunnels, ur? J** 

I of Algaby, fortified on the lulua • 

' ill 1614, introduced us to the g<»rgc. Thr*- 
tills gorge runs tlie wild Diveria. a 
into which nearly all the niouniait 
rents in the vicinity ^Hmr their «'• 
The ravine itself is describe*! by 
os “one of the wildest and gran«W* 
tlie Alps, which becomes nanpwfr * 

J more profound at every step, till it> si»* 

' and precijiitousM’allsol’ mica slate w**!^** 

I overhang the road.’ None oi n# ' 

* belield a wilder .scene, ami il cortainlj • 
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l)e difficult to conceive a more one. As 

we entered it in the dusk, while a-s we ad¬ 
vanced the darkness ever deepened and the 
ravine ever became nan’ower, wo could not 
help thinkin" of Dante’s conception of Hades 
in tne “Inferno.” “All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here,” could almost bo read on the 
face of Nature. 

We had been too late in starting from the 
Hospice, and we were even later now than wc 
liad oeen tlie previous night. For seven miles 
after the town of Simplon we did not meet a 
single person. The character of the Italian 
frontiersman has not yet been established 
l)eyond question, and so the district is not a 
favourite one with the peaceably dis^wsed. 
The youngest of our party, in fact, was con¬ 
siderably perturbed by the tales he had lieard 
of desperate brigands, and even went so far 
as to wliisper to his father that ho “felt a 
cold line down hLs back.” It was no joke in 
this state of mind to enter the (iallery of 
Hondo, a tunnel 245 yards in length, hewn 
out of the solid rock. "Of course it was pitch 
dark, and we had to feel our wav through it; 
yet somehow' or other we arrived all right at 
the other end. 

On emerging from this tunnel a most beau¬ 
tiful scene met our eyes, all the more weird 
as it was but dimly discernible in the dark¬ 
ness. The clitls here were 2,000 feet high, 
ami a few paces in front of us the gushing 
waters of tne Fressinone hurled themselves 


avalanche. We were going along in silence, : 
w'hen suddenly a low' rumble was heard over¬ 
head, and then an immense quantity of snow I 
and rocks crashed across the road some fifty ' 
yards in front of us. I need not say tliat it 
took some per3U«a.sion to induce our com¬ 
panion of twelve years of age to pass tlie spot! 

However, w e arrived at Iselle W’ithout any 
special adventure. Hut here an obstacle to 
further progress presented itself in the jierson 
of a. drunken customs otlieer, w ho came out 
of the Douanc to meet us. “ Avez-tww rfa 
scl, du tabae, dcs cigarcs?" was his query, 
spoken witli an accent which certainly was 
not French. No, we had neither tobacco, 
salt, nor cigars ; liere was our baggage, if lie 
wished to .search it. But this did not satisfy 
him. “ AV», Tio/i.' arcz-voi(sduscl,dufabac^ 
dcs ciV/nre.s/'” This time we translated it— 
not verv literally, I am afraid—“Have you 
a coupfe of francs, to bribe me to let you 
pass ? ” But we were of ojiinion that he liad 
liad rather too many francs already, judging 
from the state of his brain, so we again 
refused and pushed past him, followed by the 
formula in a plaintive tone, Avez-vous du 
scl, du tabac, dcs —To bo sure, it was 
Chri.stmas night, but not even Christmas 
night could justify his being intoxicated when 
on duty—nor, indeed, in any circumstances. 

The next thing was to find the hotel. We 
went up to the fii'st liouse wo came to and 
knockeu at the door, but without rei>ly. Ke- 


Next day the reverend head of our imrfy 
had a domiciliary visit of the i>olice. To 
them our advent had been full of profoundest 
mystery. Who were these strange indivi¬ 
duals w ho had arrived from the north the pre¬ 
vious evening, in the dark, on foot, >vitlt 
liardly any baggage, at this preposterous 
season of the year ? Spies, doubtless; or 
l>olitical agents of some sort! So these w’orthy 
gentlemen called at the hotel, in tlieir capa¬ 
cious cloaks and cocked hat.s, with their 
I swords by their sides. Might tlioy liavo tlio 
I honour of asking Mansicu?' a few questions ? 

I Oh, certainly ; our friend would lie most 
t happy to answ er them. First they wanted 
our names, birtliplaces, ages. Then a more 
minute investigation began. 

I viilitairc / " a question which, 

as may be imagined, greatly amused our 
I reverend friend. In Government employ, 

I then?'Well, of what profession ? “ A Scotch 
\ niiuister.” Then why had we invaded Italy 
in this strange manner? “ For a recreation, 

I of course, a holiday.” But they were getting 
! beyond their depth now—that liuman wings 
should choose to take a holiday in such aw’ay 
w'as quite incomprehensible. So the.se gentle¬ 
men came to the conclusion that they had 
found “a mare’s ne.st,” shrugged their 
shoulders, Ijowed to Mo7iJiicvi\ and retired— 
I feeling pretty much wliat we should term 
I “ sold again.” 

I Meauwliile the rest of our party, having 



Pallanza. 


from a considerable height into the tremendous ' 
gorge below’. The wdiite spray of the falling , 
torrent, spanned by a slender bridge, pre.sents | 
a striking contrast to the gloomy entrance of , 
the gallery. The scene is said to surpass the ' 
^ ia Mala, and it indeed forms a picture of ! 
the most sublime grandeur. The wildness of | 
the scenery is maintained until we reach the | 
l>oor little hamlet of Gondo, the last Swiss i 
village, with hardly any hotel accoiiiinoda- 
tioii. So, though we w'ould fain have stopped ' 
here, w’e had to press on to Iscllc, three miles i 
farther. i 

I-^ring this “solitary stage,” as Xenophon ' 
^' uuld have called it, we met with our tii*st 


peated knwkins proved equally ineflectriaj; 
but at length a window enrtain was carcfully 
withdrarvn an inch or two. So we w'ent up 
to the wdndow’ and shouted, L'ctiibeigc ? ou 
est Vauberge?'\ The person within pointed 
farther along the street; so we walked on 
until we came to a building somew'hat more 
i)retentious in appearance than the rest,'whicli 
we ri'ditly guessed to l>e the hotel. ^ e 
lectured that the people who had directed us 
had supposed us to be brigands, and that this 
was the reason why the door was not openhd. 
All the windows in this little town were 
covered with close iron grating, an e\'idence 
of the unsettled state of the country. 


xseended the hills for sonic distance, were 
listening to the avalanc.ies crashing down 
the opimsite slope as the siin ineltect tne 
mow. Our feelings a.s we looked back iijion 
the (Jorge of (inndo reminded ns '’eO'' 
if the picture of Christian looking back upon 
the Valley of the Shadow of 
Such, then, was our walk. 

,ve mounted a siiecies of 
ike an Irish car, oii/y more so, and proceeded 
hroitj^i the beaidifn'I Val d’O.ssola to Dome 
rOssola then on to Pallanza on Lago 
Mao'dore. The walk was certainly the most 
ulventurous and 

nir journey ; and. m spite of fatigue ana 









(^nu/sn/A.sriM: jx .sriuxax Qrjjrr/j/.s. 


coM. iu ypito (if tim exdusutii for a. tiine from lienrlily i-eeoiniiHiml wnoh an expedition to all ;;ive tlie salutary Jidvicc, tio uml dolikewL-^ 
iiiociern civilisation, iii ajdfe of l>eing looked healtliy lioys ; and to those who may oliance i and it will be aVloavSaut nicinon- to voiicw 
upon H])ie» and brigands, \vo felt that it . to have the pood fortune to be in the vicinity ! after. 

had also been tho most enjoyable. 1 can [ of the bimplon at Ohristmos-tiiiie, I would ; ll, t. 


TIIK ODD IIALFHOUK. 



W HEN tlie projrrainnu^ of an evening's 
amusciueiit lias been run throiipli it 
often ha]>]iens that an Oild halt-liour 
remains durinp which the (*ompany arc at a 
loss what to do. The follosvin;; lly notes 
may supyest soinethinp jiraoticable at a 
iMoment's notice, and cajiahlc of extension if 
desired. 

THKEE-FOLD FKJUKES. 

Take a loiip strip of ]ia]ier, and on it, at the 
top, draw a head. Fold down this so aw to 
liide it, and |>ass the iiaper to your neighbour 
for him to draw a body totitj fold that down 
and jMiss it to another player for liim io add 
apau’of leps. Then pa^'^ the jiaper to the ' 
next for a lieiul, then to the next uir a liody, 
and so on, until the ]ia{>cr is covered with a 
coiinnn of three-fold tipnres standiup on each 
other’s heads. As lietista, birds, and fishes 
can all lie hrou'dit in, a curious assortment 
of monsters will be tlie result. 

CONSFX^UENCEfi. 

Take a lonp strip of ])Ri)er and fold it up in 
and out into sjiaces alNiut an inch wide. I^t 
the first player write down llie name of a 
pentlemaii, fold the .striii over, and hand the 
•ajKjr to tlie second to aiul tlio name of a lady. 
A‘t the second fold that over and |mis.s the 
pa|ier to the third to add the name of some j 
place where the pentlcinan and lady are snp- I 
fioscd to lie. That Isdnp folded over, let the ' 
j>a|ier lie i)a.HS(Hl to a fourth to add what the 
peiitleimin and lady are sujUKised to be doinir. 
and then let a tiltli. in a similar inanner. add 
what the consequence was. Fill uji the paper 
iu Uiib way, luul tlien unfold it and read. 


Tlie rt'siiU will lie somewhat as follows: 
“John Hmitli and llie Queen of the Orkney 
Islands, in a boat on the Serjientino picklinp 
walnuts, the consectuence was they lost two- 
mmce-halfiicnny.” “ Mr. Gladstone and Tom ' 
riiumh's mother, in the coal-liox lauphinp ' 
loudly, the consequence was they wei*o sent , 
I home cold iu the frying iwin.” | 

FFlTINtJ FACEH. 

Take a idece of card or ]ia]ier and on it hd 
the first pbiyer draw a small curve or simple 
peometrical figure. Pa.ss the card to the next | 
player, and let him draw a face or part of a | 
lacc so a.s to aso up all the liiie.s that the i 
other has made. There does not seem to Imi 
much in this, hut some strikinp works of 
art are producilile on the system, particularly | 
if the face is added to hy three or four hands 
liefore it is finished. ' 

KINO SLIUI.S'iJ. 

Let all the players but one—and the more i 
1 the mumer—Kneel iu a circle facinp onf- 
I wards, linn a lenglli of strlnp from hand to 
hand lieliind their backs; threat! a lira-.s 
curtain-ring on it, and tie it .so that it forms 
an endless Ivind along wliich the ring can Ik* 
slipjied. One of the jihiycrs remains outside 
the circle, and his object is to touch (he li.and 
that hold.s the ring as it is swiftly moved 
backwards and forwards along the siring. 

• I.AMl’LtcnTINA:. 

In this game the idayers kneel down ojipo- 
site to each other. The right knee is knelt 
on, and the left leg is held (df the ground 


I with the right hand, so that the eitniiibriiii 
I is particularly unstable. A lighted laj^r h 
given to one of the players and an unMitni 
candle to the other, and the oldect of iIp* 
jilayeix is to light tlie candle. It is not u 
cii-sy lliiim to do, jiarliciilHrly if the pUyen 
are places! so as to lie only jii-st whliin 
of each other, and their nmnerous failures mi 
jirovocativc of much laughter. 

DUMB OR.\TOR. 

An amu.sing eflcct is piYKhiecd when ttu 
s|ieechitiers instead of one favour llic 
iMiny with a recitation on tlic diviaitn)d 
labour principle. Let the smaller Imy, ikr 
talker, array nimself in an ulster or chid* 
ample dimensions, and let the geslienUw 
stoop behind him, under the cloak, and thnrf 
his arms out in front, so that they may k 
taken for those of his friend. Then let tW 
talker deliver some well-known or conik *• 
citation, while the pair of hands that di d-^ 
lielonp to him assist or burlexiue Ids 
with the most demonstrative pesticul&:i‘i 
Tlie etVect of even such a steatly-going 
as “ My name is Norval ” with the fal^ari- 
in energetic movement is well worth itmiy 
inp. If at every jiause tlio gesticulatiir eitr.- 
etlioes the last word or makes sotnesoch n 
mark as “ ..Vnd justly so ! ’* the fun is muej 
iiierea.sed. 


MOVlNtt FIGTRE.^. 

If a sm.'ill doll is fitted with three Im-tV* 
HO as to ke(q) the h'gs just off the gnmml.ti 
is then .sbMul on tho top of the pUa'\ tl# 
viliration will cause tlie figure to uiove tbe; 
in time to the music. TIic lighter thed**! 
and the music—tho lietter. The briitic i 
should not be too stiff or too long, and ft: I 
eiusily lie fixed so as not to attract attenti-t I 
M'hen a sheet of papier is slipjied down w' ' 
tho wires so us to make the piano sound U* 
a banjo or guitar the vibrations seem to ' 
more ell'eet on all sucli “ promenading dolF' 

SHADOW CUAItAIiEs. 

The advantage of a shadow cluindf *♦ 
tliat the drcHse.s cost neither time nor nsny .: 
and tho scenery is simply a sheet %r * 
huup behind it. The effect of a galaniyi--' f 
Is almost as good as one of the usnai 
and there i.s no fear of nervousne** <« 
part of tlie twrlormers, so that tho dial v< 
and gesture are sure to lie salisfacton. H 
shadow-acting has not IwHjn trie«l it b 
worth wliile tacking a .sheet over the f(4di:.' 
door ojieniiig, and making an expem’^T 
The old game of l>lindtnau*s buff 
“►Shadow Buff” when played in thUwi)- 

ARITHMETICAL PCZZLEn 

Those figure puzzles can knockel*^ 
the dozen, and are a iievor failing iwuirr« 
eiitertaiumont, for every Usiy is gUJrt* 
opjKirtunity of showing how ipuick lie’ ** 
at figures -until they are found ool. 
is an aNikward tiroblem, for iii'toncr ^ 
willorcu)*y u dozen i»eople fiir Imll at! ^ 
very coiuforiably. How do yon subtrar: 
from ^.'i so its to leave 45 T —Wliy ihu? • 

IKSTti.M.T'Jl - 4.'. 
liai.iUTWf - 4.‘> 


SdthiT.VW - 45 

and 30 cun be dune in the auuiv way. 


I 



THE OVD HALF-HOUU. 


THE AVIAKV. 

Let players each imitate the crv of Kuine 
well-known bird, and let them continue (loin<i 
this all to^etlier till one after the otlier is 
identified and reduced to silence. Tlie ueou- 
liurity of this jHirfonnance is that it U noisiest 


I at the commencement, ami as the ears tire 
' they are L^radually relieved. In most noLsv 
«aiues “the clamour ^rows and the headache 
comes,” until a stop has in mercy to 1 x 3 put 
to them. If one of the slavers selects a hird 
! that makes hardly any noise at all, the effect 


at the end very funny, particularly if he 
can keep his countenance, for lie is sure to 
he left till the last, and proljably will rouiain 
unidentiHcd for some time. Of course no 
talkin;r is allowed, and no hint is to 

the «uesser. 


“ C O O L (• O L L.” 

]!y David Keu, 

AtieAor n/ “liderim the Af'jhan" etc., etc. 

“ Qo you want me to tell you what I've started o(i' somewhere togetlu^r. They 
^ of the ‘line,’ ” ! wanted me to go with them, and I d have 

said Hob ilalket^as he Sirt by the fireside I liked nothing better ; but the fact was 
of his^home m Canada, the centre of a | (if you must know-all about it)I was kept 

in that day ! .So away they went, and I 


ring of admiring sisters, on liis return 
from his first hajf-yeai 's schooling upon 
the American side of the ,St. Lawrence. 
“ AVell, really, there’s not very much to 
tell, after all. It strikes me that Js'ia- 
gara s Iieen described once or tw-ice al- 
2 -eady, and I wa.sn’t exactly the hero of 


noticed that they seemed guite cock-a- 
hoop about something, as if they w'ei-e 
expecting to have a wonderfully good 
time of it; but whether they did or not, 
yon shall hear presently. 

Now, I should tell you, before going any 


rile only adventure I t/tif have worth further, that there are only three places 
talking about. However, if you must I where you can get down into the Kullv at 
have It, here you are./ all, for all the rest of it’s iu.st like the 
Our college IS lust in the best pI;ice of ! .side of a house. Lirst and foremost 

all just above the iViiirlpooI llapids, and I there’s the Wliirlpool, close to the college 
only tlirt« miles Ironi old Niagara itself, j itsedf, w here you get down by the rock.s. 

.^ “ ’’ ' ( Then, half a mile farther down the river, 

there’s a place called the Ladders, where 
you get dow-n by an old ladder (a precious 
shaky one too, I can tell you) and the 
root.s of a lot of tree.s ; and then, half a 
mile below that again, there’s the Hole, a 
sort of tunnel in the rocks, where you 
find a stairway and a path, and get down 
easy enough. 

Vi'ell, evening came at last, and we 


h ancy what a playground 1 I used to 
think, when I first rend about the Falls, 
and saw pictures of them, tha.t the 
iolhest thing in the world would be to j 
live close by, and go and see ’em when- ' 
ever I liked; hut I never thought I j 
should really do it some day. i 

Now, my great chum there’s a fellow 
calleil Cuthbert Collingw-ood—a pretty 
good honour for any fellow, I think, to i 


have the same name as that splendid old ' kept-in fellows were let out, and every- 
admiral who was with Nelson at Tra-I body went to supper. I noticed, the 
falgar, the finest fellow that ever walked ' minute I sat down, that these three 
a quarter-deck. Wouldn’ 
liked to sail under 

thosedaysl Now, „_, , -_, - _ 

rather too long-tailed a name to suit our i could be the matter, for we all knewwell 
fellows, so they've cut it down to “ Coll1 enough .that .Sim Pratt wasn’t the boy 
and now nobody ever calls him anything ^ to miss his supper if he could help it, 
but “ Cool Coll. I whatever else he might jiii.ss. Our 

It’s a good name for him, too; for he /s second Jnaster, with whom old Coll wms 
the coolest fish I ever came across, and a great favourite, was begiiming to look 
no mistake. He always reminds me of , rather gi-ave, when the door opened sud- 
that old French fellow who, when his denly, and in .shuffled Pratt and Hawkims, 


servant rushed in screaming that the 
house was on tire, said quietly, “ tfo and 
tell uiy wife, then; I never interfere 
with the household arrangement.s.” If 
old Coll had come upon that footprint on 
Kobinson t^rusoe’s island, instead of cut¬ 
ting away in a fright as old Bob did, he’d 

just have tried his own foot in the mark, hands were as“bbick as sweeps’, and 
to see which w-as biggest, and then gone , bleeding like anything ; and altogether, 
away whistling. I remember one day I you never saw such a pair of hobgoblins 
•fiin Hurst had brought out a pistol he’d ■ in your life. 

Sot, to have a pop at the birds; and while , Howevei-, we didn’t think of that at 
tie was pulling it about, and showing us i the time. The thing that scared us was 
•flow it worked, bang it went, and the shot seeing no sign of Coll, for if he wasn’t 

vv-.,... __*_i,r I .J .1,..* . _ lie 


one behind the other. 

But oh. my eye ! what a sight they both 
were ! Pratt’s jacket was split right up 
the back, and Hawkins hial torn his 
trousers so that no respectable scarecrow 
would have worn ’em at any price with 
anybody looking on. Their faces and 


so clo.so to old Coir.s head that they 
I'i joped a hit of braid oH’ his caj). Didn't 
vv-e all jump ! and 1 called out, “ Coll, my 
boy, you’ve had a narrow escape '. ” But 
doll only grinned, and said, as coolly as 
you pleiise, “Hurst’s had a narrower one, 
tor it he’d shot niel’d have licked him till 
Uo couldn't see ! ” 

Well, one afternoon when it was half- 
holiday. Coll, Bob Hawkins, and .Sim 
Pratt (Slim Hat, we used to call him) 


*- Tlje following story is literally true, aothing bolna 
altered but the names. * 


with them, ivirm n’rt.t he. ? 

“ W'here have you lieen, hoysl” says 
Mr. Orovo (that’s the second master, you 
know), “and where’s (bllingwood ?” 

Hawkins tried to .speak, but couldn’t 
get anything out. Pratt made a grue¬ 
some face, and sputtered out, half crying, 
“ Oh, sir, ColLs killed ! ” 

At that we all jumped up as if we'd 
been shot, and crowded round liim, every¬ 
body speaking at once. 

“ Killed 1 ■’ cries Mr. Grove, catching 
.Sim by-the shoulder. “ Good gracious ! 
what ao you mean, boy 3 Speak plainly !” 


But this was just what Sim couldn’t 
i do, for lie seemed fairly fiightened out 
^ of his wits, and Bob Hawkins was just as 
biul. Indeed, it wasii t till they d had 
time to shake themselves together a bit 
that we could get the story out of them 
at all ; but when we </id get it, tliis was 
w'hat it was. 

The three of them luid got down to the 
river by the stairway at the Hole, and 
hung about t’uere bunting for fossils and 
what not, till it began to get dark, when 
Coll (w'lio Was always foremost in any 
tun) propo.secl that insteiul of going back 
by the. road they should try to work their 
^ay along the foot of the precipice, and 

tjiere was hardly room for 
slinnerv . the rocks were as 

of ^ ®*'*l*’bg‘''ink with the spray 

tl o/Shl'.i’’- 

it hod got 

so dark that they had to keep calling out 
to e.wh other, and, pick their way as they 
I hiiglit, they got three or four pretty bad 
tumbles and were all as sore and muddy 
I as could be. At last Bob Hawkins, who 
happened to be foremost, hit upon the 
foot of the ascent by the “ Ladders,” and 
[ .sang out to let the others know. But 
just then there came a crash and a 
I rumble, like loo.se stones rolling down, 
and then Pratt’s voice shouted, " Coll ! ” 
but there was no answ-er. Bob shouted 
too, but /le got no answer either ; and 
then they took a regular scare, and 
scrambled to the toji as if they’d been 
hunted, and away back to the college a.s 
hard as they eouhl tear; and that was all 
they knew. 

.lust as they got tlirough with their 
story in came the President (that’s what 
they call our liead master, you know) 
and the minute he heard what had hap¬ 
pened he began giving his oitlers in such 
a brisk, clear-heailed way that it quite 
set us up again. 

“Mr. Smith,” s,ays he to the first 
master, “the smaller boys had better go 
to bed at once, as it’s getting late. Send 
out three of the older ones idong the top 
of the bank with horns and lanterns, and 
let them keep blowing their honis and 
shouting every few minutes, so that lie, 
can’t miss liearing them. I don’t believe 
he ha.s fallen into the river at all, for the 
■splash would certainly have been lieard. 
You dubdt hear any sjilash, did you, 
boys i ” 

“No, .sir; I’m quite sure I didn't,” sirys 
Hawkins. 

“Aid so am 1,” says Pratt. 

By tills time we were, all quite cheei-y 
again, hearing him talk .so confidently, 
and when the three fellow.s started out 
with their lanterns we expected to see 
them come back with old Coll hi less than 
no time. 
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But they didn’t. Between ten and 
eleven they turned up again by them¬ 
selves, looking chapfallen enough. They 
had gone along the bank ever so far, and 
called and shouted till they were quite 
hoarse, but there was no answer, and no 
sign of poor old Coll anywhere. 

“We must make up a party, then,” 
says the President, “ and have a regular 
search ; the boy can't be left there all 
night.” 

Everything was soon ready, for I can 
promise you our President’s the boy to 
make, things go ahead when he gives his 
miml to it. Just then, too, the moon 
came out, and mode it almost as light as 
day. The party was divided into three 
gangs—one to descend the Whirlpool 
rocks and head down the river, another 
to go down by the stairway at the Hole 
ancl he.ad up, and the third to go by the 
Ladders and hunt about the place where 
Coll had fallen. 

Of course, it was only the senior boys 
who were picked out to go, but in the 
bustle I managed to slip out and join the 
Ladders party without being noticed, for 
I really felt as if I should go stark staring 
mad if I wasn’t doing mniething. 

We got down easily enough, thanks to 
the moonlight, and then the hunt began 
in earnest; but we hadn't been at it two 
minuti'S when somebody sings out, 
“Pound! Hurrali ’' 


We all ran forward at once, and what 
should we see but old Coll, so close to the 
water’s edge that tlie foam almost 
splashed him, curled up under the lee of 
a l)ig rock, and fast asleep ! 

Didn't we all give a cheer ! You might 
have lieard it half a mile oil'! 'fhe fellow 
with the horn blew a blast that might 
have roused u]) the Seven Sleepers, and 
it did rouse old Coll, sure enough. He 
Silt up and began rubbing his eyes and 
looking round him, rather puzzled, but 
just as cool as ever. 

“ Pm very sorry, Mr. Smith," says he 
to the first master, who bad caught hold 
of his arm, as if to make sure that he 
was really there. “ I really never thought 
you’d take the trouble to come after me.” 

“ And what would you have done if we 
hadn’t 1” asked old Smith, who could 
hardly keep from laughing. 

“Stayed here till daylight, and then 
started home,” answered Coll, as cool as 
you please. 

“ But how did you e.scape, niy boy ? 
Come, take a bite of this cold chicken 
(you must i.eeil it, I should think) and 
tell us all about it.” 

So then Coll told us how the earth had 
given way with him as he was scrambling 
up, and he slid down ever so many feet. 
He would have gone right into the river if 
the stones and rubbish had not gathered 
under him and .stopped him short; but 


he was so giddy at tii-st that he couU uot 
stand, and when he got to his feet again 
the two others were gone. So then he 
just buttoned his jacket and lay down 
behind the rock. 

“ But why on earth didn’t you answer 
when we called to you, old chap I I’m 
sure we callfd loud enough !" says Boh 
Hawkins, whom we had taken with us 
as a guide. 

“Ami/'cr says Coll, with a broad gria 
“ Well, I’d just like to have seen yo» 
answer, if you had been in my place, 
with your eyes and mouth choke full of 
dust, and all your breath gone with sliding 
down fifty or sixty feet at once.* Why, 
I couldn t have spoken if you’d given 
me a dollar a word I ” 

You never saw such a to-do as therr 
was when we got back to the college 1 
The small boys all turned out in their 
nightgowns, and hurrahed as if they 
would burst; and, ’pon my word, I think 
our old President came pretty near cry 
ing (he is a good old fellow, after sill 
when he saw the lost sheep safe and 
sound. But you may be sure that from 
that time Coll was called “ Cool Coll' 
more than ever; and, indeed, I do not 
think many follows would have taken it 
so coolly. 1 know / should not, for one. 


* Tliti Actual lenffti) of the sUile, m a/terwardi dki> 
eun'd, was full/ eeveoty. 
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HENRY’S LATIN EXERCISES ILLUSTRATED. 

By A ("hasf.more. 


3. He came to irritat© wa^pa. 


2. The boy will lose tome tune. 


1 Bfllbue is buJldiiit; a wall. 


Balbns will feel pain. 


4. The boy dances. B))lbU3 wan iHUshitts at tUo boy* 


0. The bi^y wll’ show the ro^l to the hiishandmun. 


9 . Ball'ua will bind 1.1a head. 


11 He will appease the boy with a gift. 


11. Balbua was engaged in battle. 


10. lialbut disregards 


MORAL.—Do not irritate wasps 
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15 U T T i: R F I N G E R S. 

Hv Listeh Dri mmomi. 


CHArTER 1. 


H e wiis at school with me, and his den¬ 
sity and stupidity were considered 
ei iiuinal by most of us, to judge from the 
Aviiy in wliicli we bullied him. 

Although I Wins among those who 
laughed the loiulest at his crushing mis¬ 
fortunes, yet I always had a lurking pity 
in my heart for the poor fellow, with his 
shambling gait, sallow face, and mud- 
coloured hair. Very true it is that pity 
is akin to love ; but I grieve to say that 
the love born of pity I never felt for 
Ifuttertingers. I wi.sh now it had been 
otherw'ise. Perhajis if 1 had seen more 
of him I might have liked him lietter; 
as it was I never got beyond a feeble 
commiseration for liim and his bad luck. 

As soon as we got him out of one 
scrape he Avas into another, till very 
often pity was merged in anger, and he 
was given up as hopeless by the few of 
us who ever tried to make anything of 
him. 

“ Doe.sn't it sometimes dawn upon you 
what an utter ass you are. Butterfin¬ 
gers (” George Chamberlayne, a very jolly 
fellow captain of the eleven, once asked 
him : but Butterfingers only smiled, and 
silence giving con.sent, George Chaiiilier- 
layne’s verdict was indorsed by the whole 
school. 

“ Butterfingers’s ” real name ivas Per¬ 
kins, ijamuel Perkins! and that was 
enough to set many against him at the 
very first go off. Then Perkins luwl not 
been at school one half before he hiul 
earned, and received, the name of “ But¬ 
terfingers.” After we had christened him 
by thus appropriate appellation (which 
we did, literally, by immersion in the 
bathing pond one half holiday when we 
had nothing else to do), we consigned 
both “ Samuel ” and “ Perkins ’ to obli¬ 
vion, and “ Butterfingers ” reigned in 
their steail. 

You should have seen him at cricket! 
I don't know which was the most fun. to 
see him “in”—at the wicket, or to see him 
“out’’—fielding. AVe did not often let 
him go in, it is true, for it was hardly 
worth while—he was always bowled first 
ball. It was a mere Avaste of time, and 
he seemed A ery contented at “ long leg.” 
tsometimes, I am sorry to say, the fellows 
let him go in and then bowled at his shins. 
Poor chap ! he .sei’iiied too stupid to find 
out Ave did it on purpose, and thought it 
was pai t of the game. I can see him now 
limping off the ground rubbing his sliiiis 
and trying to gulp down his tears ; for 
(,'haiiiberlayne's swift balls were no joke, 
I can tell you. 

Then at football Ave had a great time 
w ith him. Thu fellows used to say that 
Butterlinger.s got more kicks than the 
ball. This was an exaggeration, of 
course, but .still there was some truth 
in it. At lessons, t<«j, he Avas just as 
stujiid—not that he Avas really a dunce, 
for 1 believe he kncAv a great deal more 
than most of us ; but he Avas very shy, 
and never could e.X])rc.sS himself properly. 
AVe Avould a!! laugh, and then he got 


more nervous and began to stammer, and 
we laughed all the louder, the end of 
it being that Butterfingers was kept in 
after school Avith a few hundred lines of 
Virgil to write out. 

One of the most aggraAvating things 
about him avias his excessir e good nature. 
It sounds odd, but the fact is he Avas too 
good-natured. It became a liore at last, 
and he got more bullied fi-om being too 
kind to felloAvs than he Avould haA'e been , 
had he treated us as Ave treated him ; 
probably then he would not have been ^ 
bullied at all. It is no fun bullying a ! 
bully ! . . I 

He was alAA-ays wasting his pocket- 
money—of Avhich he hod less than any of 
us—in giving aAA-ay silly little presents ! 
that were no use to any one—sixpenny 
knives that Avould not cut, cricket-bats 
that were not spliced, horrible sweets 
that no one could eat, and all that .sort of 
thing. It was very tiresome, but I sup¬ 
pose he meant Avell. 

We always wondered Avhere Butter¬ 
fingers lived, and Avhat his people Avere 
like, but all t could AA'orm out of him Avas 
that his father was dead, his mother livA-d 
at Hom.sey, and that he avos the only 
child. One good point about him was 
that he Avas very fond of his mother— 
not that any of us thought much of that. 

I fear Ave were all too much of men to 
be so childish, and the love Butterfingers 
manifested aa'os to us but an atlditional 
proof of his stupidity. Idiots that Ave 
were. I fancy we have some of us greatly 
changed our minds since then. 

I once asked Buttorfingers, in irony, 
hoAv it AA’os his mother could bring her¬ 
self to part from her only child anil semi 
him to school. He took it quite seriously, 
and told me, Avith a look of pain on his 
dull face, that she had thought it Avould 
do him good to mix AA-itli other boys, and 
make him more manly. Next day it AA-as 
all over the school that Buttei'tingers’s 
mamma thought him such an a.ss she 
could not keep him at home, and had 
■sent him to school to liaA-e the nomsense 
knocked out of him, and I am liound to 
say Ave did our best to knock it out. 

About a year before we left school, 
during the Christmas holiilays, C'hamlier- 
layne aahs staying Avith me in London, 
and having exhausted every legitimate 
source of amusement in the metropolis, 
we bethought ourselves of paying Butter¬ 
fingers a visit at Honisey,and of seeing for 
our.selves Avhat his mamma w.as like. So 
Avo posted a let ter addressed to.S. Perkins, 
Es(|., Garmoyle Terrace, Hornsey, x., and 
Avaited anxiously for a reply. It came, 
in Butterfingers's scniAvlv writing, say¬ 
ing that his mother ami he AAould be 
delighted to see us on Wedne.sday after¬ 
noon, and hoped Ave would stay to tea. 
So on the Wednesday afternoon Ave 
started for Ilomscy, of Avhich, geogra¬ 
phically, we had the haziest idea, pre¬ 
pared for any amount of tea Avith our 
host. 

We h.ad great fun in the train with 


our mutual conjectures os to wlml tin 
Butteidingers establishment would !<■ 
like. 

Chamberlayne, deeply imiiresseil ',i 
“Garmoyle Terrace,” thought we sliould 
find everything on a Aery graiul sen]'- 
It is true that our old sclioolWliHa 
clot hes and general appearance liwigivi'!; 
little evidence of wealth; but tlirii, 
Cliamberlayne argued, that proved wv 
thing. Keeping Buttei-fingers shon ni 
money might lie the way Mrs. Butter¬ 
fingers showed her affection for her sou. 
and jiarents haA'e that AA-ay sometiiurt 
No ; there Avas no reasonable room for 
doubt but that the deceased Perkins hml 
been a city nuignate, and that we shouM 
find Mrs. P. Avith a portly prpseiio, 
arrayed in a voluminous lavender-ulk 
goAA II, and possessed of everythiiiK hetn 
could desire, and the deceased Perlaai 
bequeath, except, perhaps, her li's. 

1 confess that I had had my douUs v 
to Mrs. Perkins’s worldly possession-, 
but by the time aa'c arrivtd at Honro') 
they had faded from my mind, and 1 roe 
prepared to accept with a bl ind faith ib 
picture that Chamberlayne haddraaiiii 
so diverting a manner. 

On our journey we ha<l laughod s’ 
much over the adventure that we alightw 
at our destination martyrs to that ow 
mon failing of extreme youth — th 
giggles. The more Ave tried to compii* 
our features for the ortleal of meetini 
Mrs. Butterfingers (as ChaDiberl»p» 
would insist upon calling her), the men 
we relapsed into weak and alraiwt hi- 
terical laughter, and by the time » 
reached Garmoyle Terrace we aa'ch' in ‘ 
stato that auguml ill for the success * 
our visit. 

Happily for us the first sight of 
mo,vle Terrace sobered us as complete.' 
as a A'iolent shock is jxipularly suiip wi 
to quash hiccoughs. Instead of the ir* 
of princely mansions Ave had a aialy mu 
gined, Ave found Iaao dumpy, scanijrt 
newly-built A'illas, uumliered^ 
tively 1 and '2. and this Avas Garni':;-■' 
Terrace ! On either side of the unrol") 
and rocky i-oad, and all around, wm 
brickfields. Garmoyle Terrace wat P’ 
hajis a magnificent scheme, but it w-u ’ 
present inconqilete: in fact, it Ioot’“ 
suspiciously as if the nccomplislininii 
No.s. 1 anti 2 had jiut the builder >■ 
finishing the rest. 

Be that as it may, it wias with a fccli - 
of considerable dejiression that aac n.. 
the “ A'i.sitors’ ” lx-11 of No. 2. M c wjs- 
patiently for tAvo or three minutes. ~ 
then rang again. 

-■^.fter an anxious interval of aiiolc 
tAvo minutes, a red-face<l, Uin'-iyuis 
and eA'idently fiustered iiiaid-of-ah-’*''’ 
apjiearcd at the ha<-k door and asqui''*' 

I disappeared. We then lost all rati'-o' 
and gave a terrific pull lU the liell.s» ■ 
pull that I AA'ondcred it did not hr-. - 
Wli 1 arid 2, Garmoyle Terrace, to ' 

f 'round, a feat Avhich 'VAiuid not w 
H'cii dilficult toac'cnniplish, to judge t"' 



tJio look of the pluoc. This tfiiio wo miiko 
were more successful. The clanging of the our ti 
oell had not ceased before the door was promi 
opened by Butteifingers, as shy and awk- returi 
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make promises, and just then we wanted 
our tea so baclly that we were ready to 


ward and nervous/^ ever but wiih a hhrotl^VthVt\h;*^bu;sffi 
pleased look on his flabby face, and .There was another uncomfortiible inter- 
identl.y fully prepared, as far as in him val. Butterfingers in the depths of nervon« 


aingforitbuttoretumforthem. 

promise anything. At last Butterfingers the“fronrdoor''sn’r''‘* ^ 

returned, and in a stage whi.sper confnied hV™ i,!? t ?? * ‘’P®*’’ remeraber- 

his mother that the^unsh^d norcon e w^koTii “ '’T ^ 

.There was another uncomfortable inter' opened the drawing-room 


lay, to make himself agreeable to hk 


re was anouier uneomtortiible inter- door The t 

Butterfingers m the depths of nervous, t he th™ i ''‘'’P o" 

riisinn r'.he,i,l»irhiVT,„;.P .,11..' :i. . “ the _ threshold, and gave mo a strange 


grave me a strange 
feJt before. I haAo 
e Jjanie of th<at sen- 


were as ba^g.v as his coat was scanty. He gladly have accejited; but whicl, Chime 
had a bi iglit blue tie. His hair was very berlayiui with dignity rejected. She did 
much grea^, and his ham s were red her best to contole Butterfingers and 
and clean almost.to aggravation. altogether tried to smooth mattem dovm 

To us “W'«;™oce was irresistibly which, however, got worse, when Cham- 
comic, and it liad the unfortunate e«(;ct berlayne pulled out liis Match and an- 
of the giggles, nounced that in a quarter of an hour we 
Happilv Butterfingers seemed uncon- must he off to catcli our train back Tills 


h!l ? T' ' i would break. I reniaiiieil for a few 

er beat to console J{utterliiigei*s, and secoiuls at the door before mv return m'hs 
ogether tried to smootli inattoi’sdoM'ii, noticed, and then Mrs. Perkins looked 
wnicii, noM*ever, got worse, wlien Cham- uj), and tlie reproach I saw in her sad 
berlayne pulled out lus Match and an- eyes gave me such a sense of shame, that 


scious that our roars of laughter M'ere sit 
liis expense. He evidently thouglit it 
wiis our way of shou’ing our pleasure at 
seeing him, and that we had come witJi 
tlie fullest intention of enjoying- our- 


iiouncea tnat in a quarter ot an hour we without uttering a word I left the room, 
must be ott to catcli our train back. This closed the door (inietlv, and Malked 
was a bioM'. Poor Butterliiigers seemed slowly down the road to where Cliamber- 
on the \erge 01 tears, and even jMi s. layne was waiting for me. 

1 erkins looked M^orried and distressed. We were very .silent in the train going 
Put as luck would have it, just at that home ; M^eM ore wondering what on earth 
moinent barali, looking rather more com- Buttertiiigers could be blubbering about, 
posed tlmn shedid wheu wefir.stsawher, I Howmver, ive came to no satirfactoi y 

111 ftTifi aiiTiniinfPfJ fn-j — _i ^ 


came in and announced tea. conclusion, and by the next morning we 

tv e all cheered up, and tlmigs began to had forgotten all about it ^ 

look brighter. When we got into the 

poky little dining-room we found the - 

table groaning witli xvhat were intended CHaptee II 


CHAPTEE II. 


f>elve.s which was ti-ue ^ i * ' '-‘uner niore com- nutterniiger.s could be blubber n 

niiicii Li-ue. >Ve nianag-ed to I posed th.an she did when we first saw her How'ever wb „„ .. <-■ 

compase onr feature., we were ushered mime in and announced tea. ’ conclusion and Iw tb! f 

iiito tlie jiiesence of Jus mother, and the / VV'e all cheered up, and things began to had forgotten -ill n, f 

sight of her Imd almost a., sobering / look brighter. VV/ieu we Zt i^^t f the it. 

fii Iwmn/poky little dining-room we found the - 

^ oitfPient from wlmt wo I table groaning witli svhat were intended CHaptee II. 

nriri ‘^^wuslitles.s / to bc good tilings. Buns (arrived at The next half was inv la,t ...1 

'^*11 * very I la-st), sponge-cakes, fancy hi.scuits, j.am 1 fear pas,sed for Biiffm-Ei 

HI li notice of what she was like, hut / tartlets—all were there in profusion, but unsatisfuctorv a 
twen then wm siw in a moment that, unfortunately they did not ta.,te quite standing my'prombes+^n'*"^’. 
whoever .Vfr. Perkin.s might have been, the same as those we were accustomed to The halfci.e ° "'o* 

Mrs. Perkims was undoubtedly a lady. I in Mayfair. Tlie buns were stale, the pleasant manner S' 

only saw her that once, but I remember sponge-cakes musty, the fancy biscuits break of scar 
a .slight, fragile woman, with a face of clammy ; and as for the jam t.-irtlets, we which the sehonl I i" 
wonderful sweetness (“like Butterfingers, did not dare attempt them. Even the earlier than usun I 
if you can imagine him awfully good bread-and-butter failed us, for the butter were well were sent ^ o 

looking sail Clmmberlayne afterwards), was salt, and neither of us could bear layne and I were ammw tb 


DO (»e goon niings. nuns (arnvcti at next half wi, mv I,..!, .n i i j 
lust), sponge-cakes, fancy hikmits, jam 1 fear pa,s,sed for ll, nln 
tartlets—all were there in profusion, Imt unsatisfiictory a 1 .'" n 

unfortunately they did not ta.,te quite standing my 

the same as those we were accustomed to The half was t o’'' 

in Mayfair. The buns were stale, the pleasant manner name^v' f 
sponge-cakes musty, the fancy biscuits break of scarlet-Wor m "" 

a slight, tragile woman, with a face of 1 clammy ; and as for the jam t.-irtlets, we which the sehonl I ’ i" ®“'®cqucncp of 

wonderful sweetness (“like Butterfingers, clitl not dare attempt them. Even the earlier than usnnl 

if you can imagine him awfully good bread-and-butter failed us, for the butter were well were i " ^ 

looking, said Clmmberlayne afterwards), -was salt, and neither of us could bear layne and T wem^nm .[-baniher- 

rather dim blue eyes, as if she had seen a \ salt butter. Wo kept up an appearance escaped tlie feve.- -.'..ri ,1 .i 

good deal of troulile, and soft white hair of eating for a few linnrtes, biH grieve forloo^*VStin"ei: 

bhe appeared very glad to see us, and to say our plates presented woeful spec- was, of course like the otberi L i ^ i 

said tW “ Sammy ^ had been looking tac es of nibbled buns (aiamberluVne borne; hut. to%very ot’s a^ 

forward to our coming so much ; thanked had tried skinning one of lus. as he did he begged to he allowerl +^^ ^1 ' a 

us for being so kind to her boy at school not fancy the outside), demoralised nurse mm of tl.rii 

(this made us feel rather imcomtortable); sponge-cakes, and broken biscuits. fallen a victim to the etudiiiic ’ ^ 

and hoped he behaved well i^ud was Kutterfaugers, a.s might have been cx- At the time, what witj 1 e eveite 
popubn- with bis schoolfellows. All the pected, seemed thoroughly unconscious ment of leaving school, and other thin^V 
time she was talking she kept looking at of the failure of the tea. and went on , beyond thinking ButterfiiJers ii ,.f,Hl’ 

him, and I could see from the expression eating stolidly and steadily for some I fear I did not think of him a I 

in iifii* fVinf. T^nh+.#irhivcrftrs wa nil fiiyio T?v*i»- 1 .XTA+Kr v*- /.mfci .» n..i]o ,l _ .t i i .1 . . all. 


in her eye.s that the Butterfingers we all time. Evidently it ivas ipiiti? a gala-day 
laughed at and despised was something to him, and a feast he did not often get. 


tune. Evidently it was quite a gala-day Afterwards I heard that he had never 

^ . - to hmi, and a tea.st he did not ottmi get. left Jimmy Hayes’s bed.sidc, and that the 

more than all the world to her. Mrs. I’erkms, however, .appeared fully little fellow-had died in his arms • but t he 

Butlerhngers, during the rather long aware of the shortcomings of the provi- self-constituted nurse, with his iisii-.l h,; i- 
tinu; we haxl to wait tor tea wais sittmg sion.s,for slie seemed pained, and h.-ul the had “mulled” it again (to use Olinu.w’ 
on the extreme edge ot a shabby dmw- same kind of look on her face tliat But- layne’s expression), and caught ti e fever 
ing-rpom cliiur.gazmg open-mouthed hrst terfingers had when we. kicked him at for the second time m liis life • k 
at Cliamberlayiie and then at me, m a .school. We did not intend to hurt Butter- stead of spending a joliv holidn’v ’ 
tnaniier whicli was very trying to our fingens’s or his mother's feelings, hut we all did, heliatl a mtlier rough time 
ibH.hoiitrli wfl M'erft ffcttiiio' flf>- Vx/vvo EHy/l l.iylx-x V^'/1 wiflt nil i.-. +1.,. __ ® ^ 


^•r/ivity, altliough we Mere getting de- 

I,y hungry I am afraid Mrs. Per-j conscious cruelty of youth. I felt we I After this I w-ent”abroad for two ven.-s 
'^ins saw C liamherlayne make a grimace were behaving badly, hut for the life of to a tutor in (iermanv and fliiii,m^+i T 
•^t me and gent y rub his waistcoat, me I could not help it. We filially jumped I time I saw and heard'nothiim V 

me thereby to assume an apo- up from the table and announced that mg , fingers. When next 1 metliin) if 

plectic appearance from suppressed had not a moment longer to stay, as we in the library at the Middle Temui. 

Aiughter, tor she sent ■ bammy to hurry had to catch our train. where I and Chamberlavne with ab m 

with the tea. , , . I .-VIrs. Perkins s,aid good-bye to us very twelve other quaking individuals Inrl 

, - was gone some time, and during kindly and quietly, and went into the presented ourselves as candidates for the 
JUs iilj.sciice she talked a great deal iiboiit drawing-room, aiut Butterfingers, with- preliniinarv examinatin,. te,- tl,n U-... 


■school. W e did not intend to hurt Butter- stead of spending a jolly holiday -is n o 
fingerss or his mothers feelings, Init we all did, he liatl a rather rough tiin’e’of It 
were boys, and behaved with all the un- in the school infirmary, 
conscious cruelty of yo^Vb- I, felt we After this I went abroad for tivo ve-ai-a 

tator in (ierman,y, and during' 


were behaving badly, hut for the life of to a tutor in (ierman,y, and during that 
me I could not help it. VVe finally jumped I time I saw and heard nothine- of Butter- 
up from the table and announced that we , fingers. VVTien next I met liim it iv-is 
hiwl not a moment longer to stay, as we i in the library at the .Middle Teiiipl'e 
had to catch our train. where I and Cliamberlayne, with about 


thfit during the ensuing half we would ing he a.sked, in rather a quavering voice, 


liiul grown into the g.awky uiigiiiuly 
young man. His clothes were nearlv li.s 


---- - 1 -, All A ... VIVA.V.A.. vxjiviT, 1111111. iiis CJ O UIGS M CIC IICU11V Jis 

look after him, as siie feared that at whether we, Imd enjoyed ourselves, but s'habby, though on this occ.asion he 'had 
scliool he wasiiiisuiKlei.stood bhe would he only got a roar of laughter for an evidently put on liis best He seemod 
not luive sent him tnere only his uncle, -- -. ' - . . , . 


hor brother, who wiis very well oil, paid ran out of the house. the few moments we kid for conversa 

forlnsediication, and I ],ad not got halfway down the road tion, before the examiners came in T 

lar XVish thiit her son should go ^ before 1 found I liiul left my gloves be- asked him how he was getting on, and 

M e made profuse proniises that we would hind me. I remembered putting them on how his mother was, 
keep an eye on him. tt is so ca.sy to the drawing-room mantelpiece, so there He said that hi.s uncle Imd ollei-ed to 


ansM’^er, and \vithoiit auotlier M*oi'd M^e unfeignedly glad to 


; and during 
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pay for his legal education and his call 
to the Bar, and that he earnestly hoped 
he should get through the exam., a.s so 
much depended on lii.s uncle thinking 
well of him, and that his mother wius ; 
j)retty well, only rather weak, and she 
was so anxious about his getting through 
that he feared the pleasure of hearing 
that h(! had passed would make her ill. 
He was sure of passing, as he hiul been 
reading so hard. 

.Just then the examiners came in, and j 
we all settled into our places and pre- I 
))ared to translate the i)ieces of Latin 
that were set before us. 

Mine was fortunately very ea.sy, and I 
breathi-d freely once more. I looked at 
Butterfingers; his was evidentlv easy 
too. for his pale face wore a plesvsed smile, 
amt he liad already begun to set to work. 

•Tust then Chamberlayne rose and 
asked the examiners in an anxious voice if 
they would give him some other piece, as 
he had never done Livy. 

The examiners sho<tk their heads omi¬ 
nously, and said it was impossible, as, to 
begin with, there were no more Latin 
b<«)ks in the room. However, if any 
gentleman would change with him they 
would rai.se no objection. There was a 
dead silence. No one stirred. I ditl not 
feel inclined to exchange Ciesar for Ijivy, I 
so I sat still. Chamberlayne looked 
round in literal despair. To be ploughed 
would be to his proud go-aheiul nature 
])Ositive torture. 

Was there no one who would help 
him i 

.lust then Butterfingers lookml up and 
met t.'hamlierlayne s hopeless gaz(“. He 
rose from his chair, .and said, (juietly, 

•• I will exchange, if you like.” 

Chamberlayne, s]X‘echless with what I 
hope was gratitude, handed over the Livy 
and took the Virgil, which, fortunately 
for him, he knew almost by heart. 

There was a long silence, broken only 
by the scratching of pens on paper, and 
the sighs of those to whom fi'om i avious 
causes the pens and pa|M'r were useless. 

I looked up several times at Butter¬ 
fingers, but he was not writing. His 
))ale face looked paler than ever, and 
there was that old ])atient look in his 
eyes that 1 re mem be red so well at school. 


Time went on. We finished our Latin, 
tackled and answered our history paper, 1 
and at a quarter to one we were sent out 
and told to come back at one to hear our 
fate. Outside. Chamberlayne thank^ 
Butterfingers for having given up his 
Virgil to him, and asked how he had got 
on with the Livy. Butterfingers said 
that he had found it rather stiti', but he 
hoped his History paper would atone for 
the shortcomings of the Latin. Chamber¬ 
layne looked i-atber uncomfortable, and 
said he hoped that Butterfingers had 
done it as well as he would have done 
the Virgil. 

At that moment the clock struck one, 
and we went with beating hearts to hear 
the result. I went in first and got my 
certificate. 1 felt so thankful. Cham¬ 
berlayne got bis too, and we left the 
I library with light heiirts. I remember 
' now what a lovely spring day it was, and 
how pleiused we both were. I knew my 
mother would be so liajniy. By some 
strange coincidence the thought of my 
mother reminded me of Butteidingers 
and hi.s. Where was he i ,Just then we 
saw him coming out of the library with 
slow and faltering steps. 

“ Well, Butterfingers, are you throughl” 

He made a vain ert'ort to look cheerful 
as he said, 

“No, they told me to come up again. 
Don't condole with me, it was my fault 
for not having worked up harder—it 
will be all right next time. I dare .say 
my uncle won't mind, and iny mother, 
she—” Here his voice broke for a mi- 
I nute, but he soon recovered himself. 

, “ 1 am .so glad, dear fellows, you are 
through all right. 1 shall go up ag.ain— 
next time,” and shaking us warmly by 
i the hand he turned away and left us. 

; We sjiw him go into the Temple Carden, 

' sit down on a bmieh, and cover his face 
I with his hand.s. 

“ Pof)r old Butterfingers, he's not a bad 
j sort of chap. I'm sorry he's mutl'i'd this 
I exam.; however, it would not have been 
I Butterfingers if he had got through,” 
s.aid Ch<amberlayne, and then we forgot 
I Butterfingers and his disappointment, 
and we thought only of our luck and the 
fun wo would have when we were called. 

More than a year had passed before I 


saw Butterfingers again, at least to talk 
to; it is true that once or twice I had 
met him in the street, but I was always 
with some other fellows, and Buttertin- 

f ers looked so “ rum " and so shabby that 
hardly liked to stop. I did not know 
what the other fellows might think, I 
dare say I might have seen more of him 
if we had both been at the same inn, but 
I was nt the Inner Temple and he was 
at Gray's Inn, and somehow or other»« 
did not meet. 

One evening, after one of the dinners 
—we were obliged to eat in hall at the 
fearful hour of 6 p.m., in order to keep 
our term—Chamberlayne and I stopped 
to look at the list of candidates who had 
pa.s.sed the Final and Koman Law exanu. 
VVe gazed in envy at the names of the 
fortunate beings who, having got thtou*li 
their final, were eligible for their call 
to the Bar, for that was an ordeal 
through which we had yet to pass 
We regarded the names of those who ha>i 
possea their Roman Iaw with patronis 
ingbenevolence,forafewtennsprevious!,v 
our names had figured in a similar list 
This time my eye was arrested by Uu; 
of “ Samuel ferkins.” 

“Butterfingers is through his Roman 
Law !" was my exclamation of surpri*-. 
in the same voice that I might have an 
non need to an astounded world that 
Butterfingers was Prime Minister. 

“ So he is ! ” said Chamlierlayne, ex¬ 
amining the list more minutely, as u 
“Samuel Perkins” was an after-dinr.--' 
phantasy that might vanish on a closer 
infection. 

However, the list was no phantom, so 
Chamberlayne contented himself wiih 
murmuring, “What an extraordiimr; 
thing ! ” 

“ Well, I’m very glad,” said I, che : 
fully. 

I am ashamed to say that we werv S' 
used to Butterfingers “inutting ” ever? 
thing, that when we heaixl that he hi-’ 
had a stroke of good-fortune we fr> 
quite aggrieved, and that somethi:; 
must lie wrong. 

It was some time after this that, stre 
ing down Chancery 1-ane after an « 
haustive luncheon, I saw coming towor - 
me the well-known figure of Butte- 
lingers, ambling along, immersed a 
thought, and -with a ponderous volnu 
under his arm. He did not see me. so i 
let him get past me for a few yard.s ih-: 
j walked after him and saluteil him wit! 

I a tremendous clap on the Ixack, whs-t 
I nearly felled him to the r-arth, and 
“ Wellbeloved on Highways ” into th- 
middle of the roath 

“ Hullo, Butterfingers ! How an- yr-: 
old chap 1” was my cheery greeting. 
while he was getting breatli to nnsw' 
me, and recovering from the shock of i 
sudden attack, I stepped into the n**- 
I and picked up his Imok. “ Here's ' 
j lieloved,’ just of!' the highway ! N" 
come into the Temple (ianleii and i-i- 
hear how you are getting on, how ; 

, contrived to get through your Rori- 
I Law, and ‘how old you are, ami 
! gether all about yourself.’ ” and, Ulkr- 
I volubly, I gently but forcibly comlin'- 
’ him, exiwstulatiiig feebly, through t- 
I Tenqile, and deposited him on a seal 
j the gaideii, just then in all the go' 
freshness of early spring. 

I In spite of his rosistanco, he setr.- 
j grateful for the rest. Poor fellow 
looketl awfully fagged, and the 
sad, patient look was on his face tin' ■ 
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had seen the day he was ploughed for his direction of Grav’s Tor, r i ^ 7------ 

preliminary exam.; yet he had got where_lam almost ashpror^f the haristocracy, she’ad sent 

through his Roman Law all right, he _I auicklv recovered frnt> +>, eonfess tor the best doctor she knew of, and ’e 

ought to be quite jolly. ^ ’ deSnn Tr^m whiob , "P M''- ‘‘t th«t 'W 

“Well, Butterfingers, I congratulate su&ered ny spirits had j minute. ,She was willing to let Mr. Per- 

you on getting through your exam, sue- * -- 1 in the ^ouse as Jong as all ex- 

cessfulJy. If you go on like this w© shall j penses was paid, but three weeks’ I'ent 

have to drop‘Butterfingers,’and call you chapter hi. was o^dng, and sJie ’oped she might b© 

Sainmv. or t>©rha,nR evpti ‘IVfr > Wtta'p t • i. . I hold as to ask me to write to Mr. Per- 

season which just I kins’.s huncle at once to inform ’im of the 
^ gaiety of which I , state of the case. She’ad never been so 


have to drop‘Butterfingers,’and call you chapter hi. was o^dng, and sJie ’oped she might b© 

Sammy, or perhaps even ‘Mr. Perkins ’ What with the RPne^n . I ?9 

This success makes up for all previous becinnina into tbp trnkins.s huncle at oiicf- to inform ’im of the 
failure.s. Is not your mother aTfuBv flun^vLlf I state of the case. She’ad never been so 

pleased ? I know she’s as nroud as sbp pno-^o-o fljnore, and the many hawful hupset, and the doctor did say that 

Butter&igej^ did not answer, and I ihe existed of Bu'tSng'eni’' I “ 


could not see his face. 

“Isn’t she awfully glad now ?” 


rne existence ot Rutterfiiigers. As to “drpfful ” and ’oirible thing for ’er as she 
my promise to go and see him, I had not ’ad never ’ad a death in the ’ouse ever 


isii t sne awtiillv rrioH virtx.r 9« j.1. I , V •. V-r , au jievcr an a ta-itifi iii tiic; iruoc 

Still no answer ^ fvhat pnnl/l K- 4 -v, since the day it was made, since she 'ad kep' lodgings, and ’er cousin 

matter? SIowJv he raispd b' ^ I had met him once or twice m the course who was in the greengrocery line said 
Se Stern^n sun ?bnnl f"y rare visits to the Temple and its that it was a verv-hawk ward position for 

white f^TTagonv The truth i ^ 

across me and ^loHcerl tha* called in the early part All this and more was poured into my 

that he was in deep^mourning" summer, and as a reward for my ears as I was conducted up the d^ark 

There was another Rilonef’ -c t ‘j®'-*'*®'! giving myself a staircase to the top of the house, where 

with all mvtiioughtlessiieoo Even I, j holiday'till after the long vacation, when in a. small back tiedroom I found the 
for I knew what lie must h *** I ^ ^ begin work in earnest. doctor leaning over the wasted fevered 

his mother, and^;^a^she old schoolfellow, who was 


across me, and I noticed for the first time 
that he was in deep mourning. 

There was another silence. Even I 
with all my thoughtle-ssness, was shocked’ 
for I knew what he must have been to 
his mother, and what she had been to 
him. A^ng went through my heart as 
I recalled the last time I had seen her 
and the scene came vividly before me—’ 
Butterfingers, m his poor best clothes, 
sobbing his heart out over the failure of 
hi.s tea-party and the cruel conduct of 
his friends ; the sweet-faced mother com- , 
tortmg her cliild as only a mother can • s 
worse than all I saw again the sad look 
ot reproach I had read in her dim blue c 
\ unaccustomed tears f 

rising. I said, with real feeling, t 

“ Pwr old fellow, I do feel for you so ! 1 

Can I do anything for you V’ 

He took my hand in his thin, nervous i 
one, and said, in a choking voice, ’ 

Thank you, old chap, for your sym- 1 i 
pathy. You can do nothing for me, 1 
except prav for me.” 1 


I holiday till after the long vacation, when in a small back {)edroom I found the 
^ begin w ork in earnest. doctor leaning over the wasted fevered 

x» X. ^ , 1 ^<^^doin saw form of my old schoolfellow, who was 

Butte^gers, and when I did I had no totally unconscious of everything and 
time to say more than “How d'ye do?” everybody 

Chamberlayne harl an idea that be had As I stood in the doorway and saw 
turned reinrious.which ratbpr iTut me him «iinnT.^»,.4.i.. a_ i /• .i 


turned “religious,” which rather put me 1 him 

otrgoing to see him, as at iny time of life , morse ffelt ontlmt day^^Lu I sm-prised 

.in I'is mother’s arms'^oame 


ppsitivelv disagreeable in pnictice, so I back to n.e ^-ith nXto [ 

disinis.sea him forcibly from my mind, saw what T bnfl ‘‘u loroe. i 

and gave myself up to enjoyment. liefriended hi'm 

It was one hot afternoon in the middle less. Itbeeantodiwn so Ineiid- 

of July, when the season was waning, sad life he hor] 

.a.s going on, that moment I 

f.tlp fresh air .RtnipU __ i ^ “ a ki^fe ]jati been 


K It was 
conscious 


the morning in the Divorce Court) to the | heart at all * ^ “ ^ ^ 

Temple, a voyage w'hich was successfully i Wasit 

accomplished in a very short time. however small wdd®earS"wav^^^^^ 

3 ^ destination, the first I had ever re.al]y pr ived mse to 

and was vai/nclv wondenner whM.f nn i.’vxc n„,i_i i ^ P* ‘veo rose TO 


except pv^ for me.” and was vaguely wondering what on my lips that God would « 

t ^ should do next, that the idea asked the doctor if then 

to do! What should I say if I did? came into my head of 

Prayers were, all very well on Sunday going to look up Butter--—- 

when they were not too long, but wholly fingers, 
out of place on a week-day. How very The idea wa.s quickly 
- acted upon. I remembered 

“She—she died—very suddenly—soon his address in Bloomsbury, 
after I failed at my preliminary ; she aud in a very few minutes 
was so kind about that. She did not I was on my way in a han- 
mind a bit, and was looking forward to my som to the street in which 

getting through the next time ; and so 1 he lived. ^ ^ 

did—but—she was gone. Sh' died of It was a very dismal and f' ] 

heart disease, the doctors sau. nd—she grimy thoroughfare, and / 

—she—never said good-bye to me ! Oh, the blazing July sun did / 

mother, mother ! not improve its depressing 1 (/ /’i't 'M 

And the poor fellow broke into such a appearance. I found the \ 

pi^ionatefit of sobbing that I was quite house, dismissed the cab, 

trightened. I comforted him as well as and rung the bell. f « W/ UlK 'W 


n on Id spare his life. I 
if there was any hopi\ 


ejiressing 
round the 
the cab, 


I could, though I was almost weeping too, . 

but even m my expression of sympathy directly by a stout and 

for him I could not help feeling that not ill-natured - looking 
there was something rather ridiculous in female. She did not wait 
the sight of two men in flo^s of tears on a for me to S7>eak, but asked 

bench in the Temple Garden, and It was immediately if I was a 

thus feeling, coupled with the tear that friend of ilr Perkins’s 1 
fsome one might come by, that made me said I was, whereupon she 
tjiiickly compose my features., . ^ told me that she was the 

When I succeeded in calming But- landlady, and that Mr. 
t.ertiiigers I learned ti-om him that he was Perkins had been taken ill 
living in lodgings somewhere in Blooms- with typhoid fever three 
bury, that his uncle gave him an allow- or four days ago that she 
ance enough to keep body and soul had never been so put 
together, and also paid for his legal about before, that if it’ad 
studies. The poor fellow seemed very not been for knowdng Mr. 
lonely, and so, partly put of pity for him Perkins ’ad rich relations 
and partly out of a wish to redeem, how- she would for the sake of 
ever late iny promise to his dead mother, the ’ouse have been obliged 
I offered to TOme as soon as I could and to send him to the’orspital, 
see him, an offer which WM accepted with but knowing that Mr. 
a/a,crity, and so we parted, he in the Rerkiins’s relations were 


oor was opened 
by a stout and 
natured - looking 





A Merry Christmas I 
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He shook liis hea<l and said it was a very 
>)ad case, but with careful nursing there 
might be a chance of his recovery. For¬ 
tunately I had plenty of money. The 
first thing I did was to send for the best 
hospital nurse the doctor could recom¬ 
mend. I tlien paid the landlady what 
was owing to her, and took a small bed¬ 
room which happened to be vacant next 
to [xsir Kutt('rtingei-s’s loom for my own 
n.se. dispatched a commissionaire home 
with a note to my servant to send all my 
things up, and sat down in the tiingy 
little sitting-room to write to liuttoifin- 
gers's uncle. 

The landlady gave me his name and 
addre.ss. It was wonderful how she ha<l 
calmed down since my arrival ; she now 
.spoke in a sulidued tone of voice, and 
even went so fai' as taking out a rather 
dirty pocket-handkerchief and searching 
diligently in the corner of her eye for a 
tear that did not seem to be forthcoming, 
while she proclaimed that .she felt “ just 
like a mother to the poor young gentle¬ 
man, she did really now.’ I inwardly 
hoped that, as she had felt, so she had 
acted ; but I had a dim and uucomfort- 
alile suspicion that the payment of the 
rmit amt my subsequent arrangements 
had iK-en to .some extent the cause of the 
awakening of these matenial instincts in 
her bosom. 

"Sir Horace Henty-Leve.son, Hart., 13, 
t'arlton House Terrace,” w,as the name 
given by Hutterfingers to the landladv 
as a reference. So liuttertingt'rs was well 
connected, and as much a gentleman as 
any of us after all! The marriage of 
■Miss Henty-Leveson with .Mr. Perkins 
must have been a lovo match. Be that 
as it may, there wius no time for conjec¬ 
tures and surmi.ses, with Butterfingers 
dying upstairs, .so 1 scrawled a hasty note 
to ,Sir Horace, telling him the stiito of 
atfairs, and sent it off by another com¬ 
missionaire to Carlton House Terrace, 
with ordeis to wait for an answer. I 
then went upstairs and took niy station 
by Butterfinger.s’s bedside. Holding his 
burning hand in mine. 1 waited anxiously 
for the return of the doctor with the 
nurse. 

1 was alone with him nearly an hour. 
What I suffered, and justly sufibred, 
in my remorse and grief, during that 
short time, will never fade from my 
mind. He did not know me in the least. 
Th<- doctor told me that he had been sen- 
.sible from time to-time during the last 
two days, but had .soon reinp.sed into 
ilelirium, which, when it went, left him a 
great deal weaker than before. 

In after years 1 have often lonk(Ml back 
u])on that hour—the glorious .Inly day 
<1 rawing to a close; the hum of the great 
city all around ; the strains of a (lerman 
band ))laying a valse a few streets off; 
the stuffy little room which ])oor Butter¬ 
fingers had evidently tried his best to 
make as homely and cheerful as possible ; 
his .shabby little ornament.s—old things 
that had Ijelonged to his mother, no 
doubt. Her ]>hotograph hung above his 
bed ; his old de.sk (her gift to him when 
he first Went to school) on the chest 
of drawers. It was with a str.inge feel¬ 
ing of pain that 1 noticed his shaliby hat 
and seedy black overcoat hangingbehind 
t he door—the coat and hat he was wear¬ 
ing the day I met him, and w.os ashamed 
of my friends seeing me s])eak to him. 
They were poor Butterfingers's uncon¬ 
scious avengers that afternoon ! With a 
I'linp in my throat 1 SJiw an old photo¬ 


graph of Chamberlayne and myself that, 
in an unusual lit of generosity, I had 
given him, hung in the place of honour 
over the mantelpiece. Would the doctor 
and nurse never come ? 

***** 

“ The holidays will soon come now, and 
then I shall not feel so tired. Oh, mother, 
my legs ache so ! Xow, you fello-ivs, don’t 
kick me to-day. I feel so fagged ! No, 
don't be unhappy, you did not mean it! 
Now we are in the chapel: how beautiful 
it is—like heaven 1 Listen to the organ ! 
Why, there is little .lemmy Hayes! 
Look '—all in white ! 8ee how the sun 
shines on his gohleu hair ! I thought he 
died—died of the scarlet fever 'i I wish 
I had—oh no, that is wrong ! I couldn't 
leave you, mother ; you have no one to 
love you but me, and 1 do love you so, 
and 1 have no one but you. There, hold 
my hand. Listen now! there is the 
hymn!” and poor Butterfingers, with 
flu.shed face and burning eyes, raised 
himself on his elbow and .sang in a low, 
quavering voice, 

" .lesus, fovpr nt my smil, I 

J.et me to Ttiy boeom fly : I 

While the nearer—" 

Then he broke oil' suddenly. “ ilother, 
darling, aren't you listening ( M by, you 
are gone ! iVli, yes ; 1 remember. You 
have gone home, but you will come for i 
me soon—very soon. 1 am so lonely ; I 
want to see your dear face again .so much. 
Why did you not say good-bye to me ! , 
You did not mind about the e.xamination, 
dear, did you ? It was not my fault; 1 
ilid work so hard. Put your arms round ; 
me, I feel so tired. It will be all right ! 
next time. You know they' call me 
Butterfingers, but next time, mother, I 
shall pass, and then we will be so happy. 
Where are you, mother ? 1 can hear you 
calling me, .so far off I am coming, 
mother ; coming directly. Hark ! the 
music ! Ah, it is gone I The streets are 
so hot and tiring. 1 must do something 
for the poor. We are imor, aren’t we, 
mother 1 You'll never drink any more, 
will you, Joe I Look at your wife, how 

F ale she is I Was it your baby that died 1 | 
can’t remember, my h(‘atl aches so. 
Some baby died. It is in heaven now, ' 
and you mu.st kiaqi straight and go there 
too, and we shall all be so liapiiy. There 
are lovely flowers and sweet green fields, 
and beautiful things there that you have j 
never seen ; and mother is there—so 1 
haiipy—waiting for us ! ” [ 

.lust then, thank (tihI, the doctor and 
the nurse came in, and 1 .slipiied out of 
the room ; I felt ns if my heart was 
liursting, and I could not .stay' a moment 
longer. On the .stairs 1 met the landhwly 
with a note. 1 tore it o])en. 

".Sir Horace Henty-Leveson presents ] 
his compliments to Mr. Talbot, and is 
sorry to near of the serious illness of his ■ 
nephew. .Mr. Tallxit is probably aware 
that owing to family differences Sir 
Horace Henty-Leveson has avoided see¬ 
ing his nephew', but he will feel obliged 
if .Mr. Tallxit will send him a telegram 
should there be imminent danger. Sir 
Horace Henty'-Leve.son will rely uixm 
Mr. Talbot to see that every care and 
attention is bestowed upon his nephew, 
and w'ill glaflly repay any expenses that 
may be incurred on his account.” . 

(3n rending this I consultetl the doc- I 
tor, who told me that Butterfingers wos 
not in imminent danger, though he feared 
his condition jirecluded the po.ssibiiity of j 


recovery. I decided to wait till tie 
morning and see if there was any changf 
before 1 sent for Sir Horace. Tnen. ffd- 
ing as if a little air would do me all tb 
good in the world, I put on my hat t*g.j 
into the street. 

As 1 came dow'n the steps I notice! a 
rather rough-looking man standing on 
the op]>osite side of the road, gazing 
fixedly at the house. He was holding ia 
his hand a white pajier bag rather gin¬ 
gerly, as if he was afraid of damaging it< 
contents. As soon as I opened the iaoi 
door he came across tlie road. 

" Beg pardon, sir, but are you a frieid 
of the young gentleman as is ill (’ 

“ Yes, my' good man, 1 am ; what rati I 
do for you r”! said. 

“\yili you give ’im thesi*, please, wr’ 
holding out the paper bag, which an . 
nearer inspection, looked •soiueakt 
grimy. 

" What is it 1 ” I asked, eyeing the leg 
di.stru.stfullyq as if 1 expected it to gi... 
with a bang. 

I am afraid iny tone was ungnninct 
but I did not mean to lie so. 

“ Grapes, sir,” said the man, looking v 
me pleiulingly. “The serv.ant gal i.. 
me as ’ow ’e ’ad the fever, and I thouglii 
’e might like these ere. 1 dursn'i gn- 
’em to the landlarly ; 1 knows what iIk. 
i.s, and 'e might never get 'em.” 

“ Very well,” and, peering into thi lai 
I saw' a hunch of very green and ur, 
fiahby gmpe.s, with much sawdust adli.- 
ing to their shrunken skin.s. As li 
result of my inspection I said, 

“I’m afraid, though, that the dfst.' 
w'on’t let him eat them. ’ 

The, man looked deeply tlisappoinud. 
“Is ’e too bad to eat graix-s!" Tin 
was .said in a voice of deep amazenif'nt 
“ Ho is very ill indeed, and I fear n; 
not recover,’ I said, getting railK 
anxious to cut the interview short. " !’■ ■ 
who are you t and who shall 1 .say sc.r 
liini these grapes if he ever gets »• 
enough for me to tell him I ’ 

“Tell ’im Jix; sent 'em, Joe .\rri.s: y... 
won't forget the name, sir,'’ said the m.i. 
very earnestly. “ ’E li know' well enncgli 
’e’s been a ble-ssing to me ami mine, 
'as!” and his voice got husky. "Mn*'- 
we was a-starviiT, mul me out of xert. 
’e got me my ])laoe ns I ave now. i 
e inatle me give up drink, and, " pu; - 
at me almost fiercely', “ npw you siy 
dying 1 can't believe it.” 

“ I can only' tell you what the doct ' 
say.s,” said I. “ However, it is very la 
of you to send liim these grajjes : 1 >•' 
sure he wouhl appreciate your 
feeling. I like to .see jx‘oi)le grateful 
their benefactors. Good evening. 

The man touched his hat iUid w;»ll;« 
slow ly away', and J returned to the h" - 
So this must Joe, of whom jxxa 1 
tertingers talked in his delirium. “ 
hiul evidently been vLsiting aimxig ' 
poor. What a self-intiieted penance 
put upon himself, poor c!iap 1 Thee 
sight of a ]KX)r person made me ere 
yet I found myself wondering. 
carried the dirty pajjer Ixag of gmp-' ■ 
stairs, if any one would think of nn- 
was dying as Buttertingers w ivs thou- 
of hv that poor man. 

z\ll that night Buttertingers renu 
insensible, and it was not till ten o'cl ■■ 
the next inorning that the delirimij b- 
him. The nurse, who had been up * 
him all night, liad gone to p't * d; ■■ 
rest, and 1 was alone with him when 
recovered consciousness. He rxxs'cn.- 




BiyfTERFIN^GERS. 


me at once, though he was almost too 
weak to speak. His tirst words were, 
“Talhot, old chap, I am going home at 
last.’’ I saw at once that a great change 
had come, whether for better or for 
worse I did not know. I feared the 
woi-st, so 1 .sent the servant girl with a 
telegram to Sir Horace, and told her to 
call for the doctor on her way back. 
Then I roused the nurse, and together 


Our dumb answer seemed to satisfy I first. Butterfingers 
him, tor there was a long silence, during , in my heart. I hae 
which I stole from the room. ! lavne of loo a- r 


As I left Ihe house late in the aftei'- 


first. Butterfingers Jield a sacred place 
111 my heart. I had not told Chainber- 
iayne of Jiis deatli from a curious feeling 
of sharno which i had not analysed and 


noon I found .Tc« Harris waiting outside. ' did not under.stand Howew 
He came quickly to me. “ Hid you | no way in which I could avoi 
give the gentleman the grapes, sir? Dhl I thot o„ r „„;,i 


I H“”^*’?tand. However, there was 

x\ . r i.\ . o ^ w*iy ill which I could avoid an answer 

ve the gentfeman the grapes, sir ? Hid I that time, so I said 

. send any me.s,sage ? “No, not very jAtely-he’s dead, you 

\es ; I gave them to him ” (I spoke know. ” f f > •> 


we waited foi the^ more gently to the nian to-day). “He Chaniberlayneturnedfromthelooking- 

doerr canie them was do.d^ for Hiem, and he glas.s where he had been giving a finil- 

fiu^mrfingei^ was s inking fast * *The 1 Tn foy-^'d-and blp.s.sed you, I ing toucJi to his bands, with a look of 

Hutternngei^ was sinking ta.st. ihe and told me to tell you to keep from - unfeigned surprise 

loctor took the nurse out of the rooni to drink for his sake.” ^ | , S me. that's a bad, job. 


fiutterfingei's was sinking fa.st. The 
loctor took the nurse out of the room to 
rive some orders, and I was left alone 
vith tlje dy'ing man. 

“ l)o you feel easier now, old boy ?” 
“fes, I am quite—quite happy. I 
Hall .see my mother now—oh, to think 
)f that! Poor Joe, and a few otliers, 
hey will miss me.” 

I suddenly remembered the griipes. I 
rent to the table and brought the .shrun- 
:en bunch out of the bag. I 

••He sent you these yesterday, 8ani, 
oe Harris did. He was soauxiou.s about I 
oil. ' i 

Buttei-fingers* smile lit up his clying 


An so I will, so help me,fJodl'' said Poor old Butterfingers, he‘inuded ' it all 
the man, solemnly. And then he asked his life, and he’s ‘muffed’ it altogether 
me, eagerly, “All’ lies better, ain't lie? now. Come on, old chap. I'm ofi,”and in 
he^s lietter now ? ” all the grandeur of his "wig and gown he 

“ He is better now than lie ever was ”— sailed from the room, 
my voice felt very uncertain. “ We must I followed slowly. I was glad Cliam- 
try and follow his e.xnniple, and then we berlayne had not waited for me to say 
may .some day be worthy to see him anything more, for there was a choking 
again. ’ in my throat, and I felt I could not 

The man said nothing, but put out his speak, 
hand aiid caught hold of the area railings, All the same, I had in my heart the 


‘•Put them—in—my hand. Tell him 
-I sent him my love, and I a,skecl God 

to bless him; and tell Jn'rn to keeij_ 

■oni (Irink-for my sake.” His hLul I 
ink exhausted on my shoulder. I 

" r will-I will.” 1 could hardly keep 
y voice steady. 


..cwj.oereu, r COOK out a iog lus sao lire, yet somehow or other he 
sovereign. “Let me give you this. It hiul not “muffed it” this time, 
was very kind of you to get him the “ May I die the death of tlie righteous; 
^■'■/J^es. , , . „ , , “‘'^y my last end be like his.-' 


• Tliaiik you—old friend, for all your 
iKiness to me/’ 

Thi.s was too much, and I sank oii my 
lees, sobbing at his bedside. 

“And forgive me, Sam, for all my 
uelty to you. Forgive me for iny 
Hying you at school—for being so un- 
11(1 to you at—your tea-party ; and 
len you see your inotber in heaven 
k her to forgive me for not having 
iked after you os I promised. Oh, 


I gi-nmes. 

The man drew liiniself up, and spoke 
xvith a certain rough dignity. “No, sir ; 
tJiat’.s not the sort 1 am ! Oh, don’t say 
a woi-d ! F’ou meant it well, only you 
don’t understand us poor people. 'E was 
diff'erent,’’ witli a sob, “ bless ’is ’eart! ” 
and, turning from me, he walked away. 

I thouglit to myself as 1 went down 
the .street that the man was right and I 
did not understand “ them poor people.” 
My meditation was disturbed by hear¬ 
ing a heavy tread behind me and a deep 


(THE END.) 


“BOY’S O'Wlf’’ MEMORIAL FUITD. 

mHE readers of the B. O, p. nre now en- 
J- gaged in rai.sing a Buys’ Memorial to 


bass voice begging my pardon. I turned ; <*<'neral Gordon, a project in which we 
sharply round, and found myself face to I tlie readers of this Cliristnias Numljer 


face with a 


ii a mgantic 
, what do 


policeman. 


will assist. From the moment of Gordon’s 


ou 1 promised. Oh, 1 Well, what do you want?” I said, death being reported in Enoland nnite a 
and 1 could say no more, rather curtly My nerves were quite up- number of letters readied us from various 


The answer came very faintly, 


set by all I had gone through, and a police 


‘ I hai^e nothing to forgive—I deserved man wanting to speak to me always gi 


parts of the country, and from writers of all 


all—but—if you 


J from my heart. Give me some air.” 

opened the dusty window. Butter- 
gers seemed relapsing into iiiicon- 


I do forgive nie the same uncomfortable sensation 


gives ages and conditions in life, urging that, we 


that I experience before opening an un¬ 
expected telegram. 


should 0 |ien sudi a Boys’ Gordon Memorial 
Fund in our columns. To so many earne-st 


ousness, and I saw the end was very how the young gentleman at No. 14 is ? ” 
tr. My arm was round him, and his “ He died this morning. Why ? ” 


iieg pardon, sir, but can you tell me "■PPeals we felt we could liardly turn a deaf 


tr. My arm was round him, and his “ He died this morning, 

kd resting on my shoulder. The doc- The policeman cleared 

was there, but his aid was no longer said, in a curiouslj' gruff voice, 
ffod. “He was very good to me and niy 

Hold me tighter—it is so dark. Mo- inis.sus when—our little im died.” 
r, dear—where are .you ? I am so “ Indeed, he seems to have been very 
lid—hark at the sea ! I can hear it good to many about here.” 


)w the young gentleman at No. 14 is ? ” ! even if our ow-n synqiatliies had lieen le.s.s 
“ He died this morning. W'liy ? ” I wannly identified with the object e,si)ou,sed ; 

The policeman cleared his throat, and ft"'! "e resolved, therefore, at once to start a 


hiiiily —rushing water! —aie i xxoansw-er. me policeman .s neau wms , i *■ , . ‘ 

tJiere—pray for nie. ’ bent over his blue tunic and I could not Vr"’' having taken this 

He knelt down, and I helples.sly began see his face. I waited for a few seconds Menmnal in liand. In a sympathetic mes- 
first prayer that came into my head, but as I received no reply I quietly ’“‘K® her home at Southampton, Miss 

Our Father who art in heaven--” walked on. I turned round after having Ihadon herself said:—“ Ao/>es ren/ much 
Hark ! The sea rushing I It is coming gone some distance and .saw the policeman that the Jioy.i’ Mcmorml trill nuccml: it ha.^ 
carer—nearer!’ .standing where I had left him. His head her best wishes. A Home for jmor boys is 

Hallowed be Thy name— was still bent, and he was slowlv hitting tehat mould be most in aecordnuee. n-ith 

nttertin^ers raises himself, and says, his white cotton-gloved hands together. General Gordon's desires." 


Talbot—are No answer. The policeman’.s head wf 


Boys’ Fund, the proceeds to bo wholly ap¬ 
plied in accordance with Gordon’s known 
w ishes—that is, for the benefit of poor bot/s. 
A Workiuy Boys' Home of Heat, at the Sea- 
side, has been decided on. Vie iiave received 


voice ot great exultation, “ It is not I as is the custom of his class, 
sea ! It is music—beautiful music ! 

en ! The singing! Oh, mother, you * * * 

=• come for me at la.st at last! ” I went for a tour abroad during the 

riiy kingdom come -—and as I .said long vacation, and gradually recovered 
e holy words, and while tlm majesty my former spirits, though 1 hope and 


as is the custom of his class. 

^ * * * Golfccfi'wy Cards will he furnished to all 

who, in applying for them, enclo.se a projicrly 
I went for a tour abroad during the addrcssedandstampedenveloiie, accoinpaniell 
long vacation, and gradually recovered by a letter of recommendation from heart 

imister,clergyn.an.empI„yer.orotberre.spo„. 


lie song of songs was breaking on his believe that the efl'ect ^Butterfingers’s T “7 

, God’s kingdom came for poor tired death had produced upon me will never ^mmUonsmay be sent at om-r, 

^ertingers, and the tears were wiped be effaced. amounts received will be acknow- 

•ver from his sad have you seen anything in the columns of the “Boy’s Owjv 

the moment he died the door opened, of poor old Butterfingers lately?” saia Paper.” Cheques should be crossed, ami 
ix tall, grey-haired man entered the Chamberlayne to me one morning the P.0.0, made payable to H. 'William.^?, 


1 , said, in a <^oinmaiiding following autumn in the robing root 

-S *'* >Miere is iny nephew ? Westminster, i did not aiuAver jus 


room at 
just at 


Boy’s Own Paper Oliicc, 
Kow, London. 


Paternosier 


SEASONABLE FAKE! 


I N addition to the seasonahle fare supplied in the present Christmas 
Number, a rich variety of Christmas entertainment has been prn.» 
vided by the Boy’s Own Paper during the last seven seasons. AVo 
will mention a few of the more important practical articles that may be 
found specially useful and interesting just now. They are as follows;— 
“ How I became a Ventriloquist,” Nos. 16, 17, and 18 Boy’s Own Paper ; 
‘‘Conjuring,” Nos. 5, 9, 10, etc.; “John Si>ooner’R (Ireat Human 
Menagerie” (showing how to get up a most amusing entertainment), Nos. 




11, 12, and 1J ; “ Ghosts at Holly Court ” (illustrated articles, fully explain¬ 
ing the tricks of so-called Spiritualisni, and showing how every lx>y may 
become his own ghost-raiser), Nos. 47, 48, 49, and 50; “ Some 
Holiday Spectres, and How to see Them,” No. .50; “Galanty 
Shows,” and “Chemical Experiments,” No. 50; “Amusing Optical 
EfTecta,” No. 51; “Marionettes,” No. 52; “Second Sight”—full 
instructions and coiie of signals—Nos. 101 to 104 ; “Our Own Christy 
Minstrels,” with Dialogues, Songs, and Music, etc., No. 102; 
“Natural Magic; or, Every Boy his own Ghost-raiser,” No. 153; ^ 

“Optical Toy Sj>orta,” No. 153; “ Birchington Academy, a Proverb 
in One Act,” No. 153; “ Onr Christinas Mas<iue,” ami “ Christmas 
Kve at Fairlight Lodge,” No. 153; “ Ciyptograph or Cipher,” No. ( y 
206; “Some More tjptical Toy Sports,” and “Common Optic.s nf 
the Back Room,” No. 206; “Another Cliristmas Eve at Fairlight 
Lodge,” No. 206 ; “ Alfred the (ireat; or, the Koval Baker,” No. 206 ; - 
“Tom’s Dreain : a Boy’s Burlesque ” (with Music ami Tojiical Songs), 

No. 206. 


Then, in our sjiecial CJtRi.ST.MAS Ni mbkr for 1883 will l>e found the 
following s])ecially seasonable ]ia|sM‘s : ‘•Christmas at llazlehurst 
once more,” including the • Fine Art Show ” and “ Gur Own Christy 
Minstrels,” with Songs an«l Music ; “ No End of a Pickle,” a Proverb 
ill One Act; ‘*Joe Sieg," a capital recitation; “How to make a 
Portable Stage and Figuivs for the Living IMarionettes; ” “Some 
rnoomiiioii (Janies ;” “The Playground of Ice;’‘ “ChriKtiiULs Fire¬ 
side Amusements:” “Talking Heails, ami How to make Them;” 
“ Mechanical Toys,” ami “ Familar Pliantoms,” etc. 


And our la-st Chri.'^tmas Part (1884) incindeil the following papers, 
with many others.\ii Acting IVoverh;” “ ('hri.stiuas Matin 
Song” (with Music); “ Winter S|>orts in Canada ; ’ “Christina.^ in a 
Tree-stump; “Bound tlie ChriMtinas Fire” (Roman Puzzles); 
“Chromatrojies and Paju'r Fireworks;” “An Ice-yacht Race for a 
Christmas ('up;” “Picture Plaiting;” “Mirror Magic;” “Gur 
(’hristiiias Penny Readings ; ” “ Vule-tide Amusements ; ” “ A Storm 
in a Tea-cuii; ” “Twti ‘Striking’ Experiments;” “Tlie Gl>edicnt 
(.’ane “The Kaleidoscoi>e ;” etc., etc. 


Office of the “Roy’s own Paper 
56. PaTF.RNostkr Row, 


*'An Old fathioned Chrlttmail 
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JVAere cr ih\j fields of pleasure lUt 
Where'er thy lot of labour fall^ 
Raise thou an altar in the midst, 
And offer there a sheaf of all. 


For now, since once the Lamb hath died. 
Whose blood doth sprinkle every shrine, 
Our cominon things way there be laid. 

All liollowed unto use divine. 









THE HELY EES. 


should find minister, doctor, and laird 

^^TliP girls -n-ere as anxious for -the ex¬ 
pedition to come ott* as the boys for 
during a blithe childhood they had ran 
on the same lines with their brothers, and 
had tlierefore learned to be their intelb- 
gent and sympathetic companions. There 
w'ere four girls—Isobel Garson, Kate and 
Xye Holtum, and their cousin Gerta— 
high-spirited healthy lasses, who hacl 
managed to spread the sympathies of 
their four selves over the whole colony of 
bo vs. 

There were no girls at the Manse, so 
that the young Mitchells rather envied 
Fred and the Holturas, who were blessed 
with such ‘‘ jolly sisters,” and the Manse 
boyS’'.w?re always keen to secure the 
company of those satisfactory maidens 
for an expedition such as was contem¬ 
plated. 

Mrs. Mitchell was quite as eager and 
ready for the Helyers as her sous, for 
she too enjoyed fun with a spice of 
danger hr it. She was also an enthusiastic . 
votary of nature, and never tired of ad¬ 
miring the wild beauty of Jier native 
islands, 

After a little pressure, ifys. Garson 
and Mrs. Holtum were persuaded to 
pronrise their company. They made 
picnic irreparations of a most unprece¬ 
dented order ; and, in short, everything 
that could be thought of to enhance the 
pleasure of all was done. 

As more than one boat would be re¬ 
quired, and the party was to start from 
Blaesound, the Manse boys brought their 
Laulie from Westervoe and left her 
■waiting at the Ha’ boat-noost beside Mr. 
Garson’s trim and roomy Vaigher. 

Rolf Boeder, an experienced skipper 
who knew the coast well, was told to 
hold himself in reiulhiess to attend his 
laird, who never thought an expedition 
complete it Rolf was not there. The 
Harpers also were requested to be at t 
hand ; and they, as well as Rolf, willingly j 
deputed friends to take their places in | 
the fi.shing-boats. Gloy VVinwick -was 
to be one of the Laulie’s crew.. 

It was aiTanged that the laird should 
hoist a flag on "his housetop when it was 
certain that the lx)ats might leave, and 
eager eyes looked out each morning for 
the .signal. 

A cloudless sky ! The softest and 
sweetest of suijiiner bi’eezes ! A tranquil 
ocean ! ' T7ie auspicious moment come at 
last! 

There was no turning over for another 
nap that morning, and breakfast was dis¬ 
patched with the utmost expedition. Then 
the boys set out for Blaesound on foot, 
leaving the ladies to follow on ponies. _ 

■ Gerta Bruce, who owned the most in¬ 
trepid pony in the Isle, was first to reach 
the little quay where the boats lay -svait- 



“Could na bo better than noo, sir." 

ing. She ■was immediately pounced upon 
by Svein and Fred, ■who had constituted 
themselves the crew of the smallest boat 
—a light skitt' called the Alermaid, and 
belonging to Fred. 

•Already the baskets and Mrs. Garson 
were comfortably stowed away in the 
Vaigher. Tom Hpltum, Rolf, Ned, and 
Bartle were in their places at the oars, 
for though sails were carried they were 
not likely to be of use on such a calm 
day. 

As soon as the doctor and his wife 
appearetl they were accommodated with 
Rpji.t-s bp-side ^fr. Garson. who was to 


I seats beside Mr. Garson, who was to i 
;'steer his own boat, and who was in as i 
; high spirits as any of the youngsters. ! 
1 Harry Mitchell and the Holtum twins 
I (Kate and Nye) took possession of the 
Vaiglier’s bow. The laird had agreed 
I that one fowling-piece might be carried, 

! but he stipulated that it must be used 
j under his own eye. We may be sure that 
! hotliing less than the chance of a rare 
j specimen for his collection would have 
I induced a Manse boy to desert the 
I Laulie that day. Thus it was that Harry 
and his fowling - piece were in the 
Vaigher. He and the twins were the 
! naturalists of the party. Kate carried a 
small shrimping-net, Nye a vasculum, 
and they as well as Harry “ meant busi¬ 
ness.” 

Harry’s place in the Laulie was given 
to Isobel, who was Eric’s especial clium. 
They were to row on one side, Bill and 
Gloy on the other, and the Manse boys 
had long since made their mother pro¬ 
mise to steer for them ; so when Mrs. 
Mitchell arrived she was taken on board 
the Laulie, while the minister ensconced 
himself in the larger boat. 

Isabel, standing up as the boats pre¬ 
pared to shove ofi', drew on her thick tan 
; gloves, and called saucily to Gerta, “ Look 


to your laurels, Jlermaid; I mean to rov 
my very best to-day.” 

‘‘ And I to steer my best, retorteO 
Gerta, jumping into her place in sudi i 
hurry that the skiff heeled over to the 

waters^dge.n^ looked at the httle boat 
and her excited occupants thoughtfully, 
then exchanged a few words with the 
laird, who at once called out, -Mermaid, 
ahov ! Can you take a passenger i 

“'Oh, certainly,” .Fred replied, whe^ 

, upon the doctor stepped on board he 
Ukiff, saying, “ If rtliere is to be Mg 
1 you may be glad pf my if'sta'ice, for 
I the Laulie is well niamied, and not so 

I very much larger than this toat 
! As in duty bound, the laird s toat nas 
allowed to take the lewl 
drew away from the land, and heade^l out 
the Voe; 'but soon >Ir. Garson ’ 

“ Now boys, I want to see wliat your 
arms can do. "VVlio’ll reach the Ness 

^’The Vaigher's men lay on their rots for 
a few moments while the Lauli and 
Mermaid took up their Pf‘tioii^ md. at 
a given signal, s£ot ahead f 
The Ness, I may ““'t*®"-f 15' 
point of land between Blaef uiid ^d the 
range of clifi's for which the party ™ 
bound. Two miles of sea had to he tin 
! versed before the boats cou d 
, Ness, and Eric Mitchell well a ,' 
endurance would be 
spurting-kept his 'vell-diseipln 
to their favourite long, steady stioke.no^ 
was he at all concerned at seeiM 
, NIerniaid tiy befonp and putf ® 

1 tance between th^boaisjuafew ‘ 

' “They ai-e leaiig -US fast, said Iso , 

; glancing anxious® round- 

.^^'id^-rry'-sooAnc’swiscto 

i apparent. His could n P ^ 

isuih violent ex^ipns vPry lon^“j 
were obliged to Sack off ei ery 
ng.ain, wfiile the. Laujm mak- 


alng 

iiiwn 

■Iti 

1 liODS. 

iem 1 
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1 r^ter 
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1 Sell 

Tlie 
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Fuen 
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asam. Nvauc laic ij«v***- * 

the same even pace, and gi-adually 
ing up on the Mermaicl. _-„cpntlv, 

“I confess,” said-Dr. Hpltunp presert'b 

“Icloii’t like yoif ">®.‘'’,'°'*bfeontentto 
are in too great a huiiy. Be 
keep the lead, and f n t spui ■ 
your goal. That’s how I was taugM 

but the Laulie can ^ 

up mi ns now, uncle,’’ Gertaf.xclaim®<l- 
“Look how far she is behind. 

“She is lessfing the the 

every stroke, I assure you, 

j '^'°It°was true, and the lads, 

1 obliged to slacken speed, B®?^ ‘“grtain. 
their chance of winning *®, the 

; Then, as if to add to their 
I stentorian voice of the land 







rm IIELYBRS. 



! in (lesperate case,” ilrs. Mitchell ex¬ 
claimed ; and then Eric asked, “ What 
^ ®i^i^ying power, Isobel 1” 

this is mere play,” the girl retorted, 

tossmg her head. 

,» ^ must go it in bitter earnest 
oiy, replied Eric ; and the four bent to 
fresh vigour, while Mrs. j 
itciiell sang a spirited measure, and the j 
young faces kindled with exultation as 
1 ®y urged their boat on, and felt that ■ 
e was making wondeiriul progress. 

, -'rii'Ul'ell and Hairy had joined the 
rnl ft* 1 ^ that the Vaigher 

, ®P uear the racing boats, and 
ua exclamations of delight followed the 
she skimmed gracefully over 
enn» swerving from her straight 

oars keeping time to the 
clear sweet song. 


light through the suri, and the Manse 
boat drew abreast of the other. 

The excitement on board the Vaigher 
reached a climax then. 

“ Bravo, Laulie ! ” Harry shouted. 

“ Keep it up, Mermaid ! ” cried Tom. 

! Not a word was then spoken by either 
of the contending crews ; Mrs. Mitchell’s 
song ceased ; so did Gerta’s ejaculations. 
The goal was not far ahead by that time, 
and the two boats were running neck to 
neck. Dr. Holtum had been reserving a 
little power for such a moment, and at 
that crisis he put it forth to such good 
purpose that the Mermaid once more 
took the lead. But the Manse boys were 
no tyros at such games. 

“Now for our spurt,” said Eric. “A 
long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull 
all together.” 


said that the losers took their defeat like 
heroes, and the victors were generous in 
their ti’iumph. 

As the boats rounded the Ness they 
.suddenly encountered a fourareen com¬ 
ing from the entrance of a small cave 
where innumerable sea-fowl were con¬ 
gregated, and the laird’s brow darkened 
as he noted a large heap of birds— 
slaughtered innocents—in the boat. 

Two men in “loud,” checked suits, and 
carrying fowling-pieces, were seated in 
the stern. A third person, even more 
pronounced in dress and manner than 
the others, had a place in the bow, with 
a gun and dredge'beside him. 

“ Coekne.ys 1 ” whispered Kate to Nye. 

“ Brutes ! ” muttered Harry, glancing 
ruefully at the dead birds. Such a spec¬ 
tacle must appeal stronghv to the reel¬ 
ings of a genuine naturalist, who ne\'er 
takes the life of bird or beast without 
good reason for so doing. 


filing, “Ah, that’s your style, Laulie. 
Slow and steady wins the race.” 

It isnt fair,” grumbled Gerta, noting 
some ve-xation on the faces of hef cham¬ 
pions. It isn t an equal race : four of 
them against two 1 Moreover, Eric can 
beat a,ny man in the Isle at ro\ving.” 

As if to second her words, across the 
Holtum’s shout, 
hathei, take the oars. Don’t be beat, 
is short-handed.” 

Ihe doctor instantly proceeded to get 
out a pair of oars and set himself to iise 
them wth a will; but while hewas getting 
into position the Mermaid lost way con- 

nponUer’ 

'“Dr. Holtum has gone to the oars; they 


I ^leanwhile Dr. Holtum encouraged his 
conmamons, and directed them wiHi such 

that "'^7 1°®® evident 

that the race had assumed a different 

th?n°at'^^ respect 

than at hret, and that some commenda¬ 
tion might well be bestowed upon the 
-'lerinaid as well as on her rival. 

If we can keep thirty yards between 
tJiem and us we will do,” said the doctor • I 
and for some moments the Laulie did not' 
gain.on the other an inch, and the faces 
ot hretl and bvem cleared up. 

“A little faster now, mother,” said 
line ; and the song ran merrily into rapid 
measure, and the oars swept quick and 


Suiting the action to the words, the 
Laulie s oars flashed along like cormo¬ 
rant’s wings smiting the waters when the 
dark bird swoops down to his prey. A 
moment of keen, eager striving, a moment 
of uncertainty—then, as the Laulie flew 
ahead, Mrs. Mitchell sang blithely 

*' Gaily, lads, make her go; ” 

and the Manse boat reached the Ness 
twenty yards ahead of her rival 1 


CHAPTEK ti. 

Of course evei-ybody had an opinion to 
give regarding the race, some on one 
side, some on the other, but it must be 
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TUE nELYERS. 


Tlie party proceeded on its way slowly, 
passing among skerries and sunken rocks, 
which lay scattered at the feet of the 
giant clifl's, and i)ausing now and then to 
note the variecl outlines of the crags, 
their wonderful colouring, their majestic 
jiresence. 

The wonted wild clamour of the sea- 
liirds had been greatly increased by the 
late visit of those ruthless strangers. 
Evidently a panic of fear and pain ha<l 
been created among the gentle denizens 
of the rocks. Wounded birds floated on 
the water, gazing wistfully upward, and 
striving to rise on wing and reach the 
shelter of their home.s. De.arl birds lay 
on ledges of rock, killed while brooding 
on their nests, where half-fledged young 
ones cried piteously. Forlorn bird.s, 
whose mates or ofl'spring had been shot 
and carried away, filled the air with 
laintive wails ; some even followed the 
oat a little way. 

“ Those men should be ducked,” growled 
Jlr. Garson. 

“Harry, my boy, put an end to that 
K>or creatures torture,” continued the 
ail'd, iminting to a kittiwake wounded 
to death, and struggling frantically to 
follow its mate who hovered over it 
screaming sadly. Harry's aim was sure 
and the sufl'erer was released from pain. 

“ Do you think,” said Dr. Holtum to 
Svein, “we could secure that pretty 
)urtin without doing it more damage! 
t is a first year’s bird, and would easily 
tame. It is merely I fancy, and 

I might put my surgical skill to use 
may be.” 

With some difticulty the la'autiful 
little bird -was captured, and, in spite of 
its l)old resistance, the doctor contrived 
to bandage the broken wing. Then Svein, 
promising to care for it, received the 
puttin with much ple.asure. After that 
the twins, whose pity liael been moved 
to tears, beggeil that some of the young 
bird.s, inning disconsolately beside their 
murdered parents, might be taken away 
to lx; rearerl as pets. The request was 
gi-anted, and Harry, clamlieriug up the 
rocks, brought away two or three 
orjihans. He repoi'teil a great many 
dead birds, and it w.os evident that the 
unfeeling “sportsmen” had made brooeling 
parents the targets for their “ lead.” 

Harry select^ a few specimens from 
those victims, and Dr. Holtum consoled 
the .sympathetic girls (who would have 
liked to carry home a whole flock of 
infants) by telling them that he believed 
the wingeil colony would look after the 
orplians left among them. “Birds,” he 
said, “ are not unlike ourselves in many 
respects. They are fond of their bainis, 
and in many cases they provide for those 
who lose their bread-winners.” 

The spirits of the young people had 
been somewhat depresseil by the inci- 
ilent, therefore the lainl directefl the 
boats to speed without further delay to 
the Trull-helver, which was situated on 
the farther side of a precipitous tongue 
of rock, resembling the lie:ul of some 
huge snake raised luxive the water in the 
act to devour. 

“ Dear me, you are never going to try 
and row into that hole !” exclaimed .Mrs. 
Gar.son, as the laiats slowly approached 
w hat seemed a very small rece.ss in the 
dill'. But as they drew nearer it .seemed 
to expand, and then Mrs. Garson liKikiiig 
up saw that the towering precipice over- 
li'iMg the boats, and that the “hole” was 
:iy entrance to a cave. 


“ Shut your eyes, mother,” Fred called 
out. She did so for a moment, and then, 
opening them, was utterly astonished to 
find herself in a va.st dim cave, vaulted, 
solemn as a cathedral, the walls and roof 
formed of shining many-coloured stone, 
whose every tint harmoni.sed as perfectly 
.as if the subtle touch of a master had 
fixed them there. And in truth it was 
a Master’s hand that had painted those 
walls, had fashioned them also—even the 
hand of nature working by the Creator's 
will. 

The water ■was clear and quiet, and 
shallowed rapidly’, so that a patch of 
glistening sand was uncovered at the 
farther end of the Helyer. 

The boats lay motionless within the 
cave, and nobody spoke; there was an 
awesome grandeur in the scene which 
checked mirth, and a strange pleased 
reverence fell upon the hearts of all. 

Suddenly a curious cry was lieaixl, and 
Mrs. Garson euiculated, “Dear me! 1 
thought I heard.a baby cry ! ” 

At the same moment Svein called out, 
“ What is that, father ?—on the sand, 
quick, it looks like a seal.” 

“It if a seal, and her young one,” 
answererl the doctor. 

The Mermaid was instantly pushetl 
farther in shore, and then it was dis¬ 
covered that the older .seal was dead. 
She was lying half out of the water, and 
the young one was moving round her on 
the sand, uttering low melancholy cries 
ju.st like those of a sick child. 

“The work of those rascals again!” 
exclaimerl the laird. “ You see now it 
was. Murder again! The faithful 
mother, anxious for her ofl'spring, forgot 
to be careful of herself. Ugh ! it’s too 
alxmiinable.” 

“ Poor thing ! ” murmured Mrs. Garson, 
“ devotetl to the last; she found her way 
here and died l>eside her little one. 
Whatever will it do without her! ” 

“Fred,” said Mr. Garson to his son, 
“you had better land and secure the 
little one. It will die if we leave it.” 

The Merm.aid sti'airded. Fred leapt 
on shore and captured the baby seal. 
It was very young and quite harniles.s, 
but its slippery skm made it difficult to 
handle. 

“Here, Fred,” cried Mr.s. Mitchell, 
flinging a .shawl to him, “roll the baby 
in that and give it me.” 

With some laughter and much com¬ 
passion, the infant was handed to Mrs. 
Jlitchell, who made a cradle for it out of a 
ix-at-kesliie. Then she rolled portions of 
a soft kid glove around the mouth of a 
bottle filled with milk, and soon the 
rescued foundling was feeding raven¬ 
ously. 

Meanwhile, by Mr. G.arson’s direction.s, 
a cord was fastened to one of the flipjx'rs 
of the dead animal. Then she was U)wp<l 
into the deep-water of a gloomy recess in 
the cave, stones were f.astened to the 
Ixxly, ami it was buried in the waters of 
the Triill-helyer, meet sepulchre for the 
wild daughter of ocean, meet reverence 
pai<l by men to that lioly instinct of 
maternal devotion which our race shares 
with the lower orders of creation. 


CUAPTEB III. 

Doks the tide suit for the Holse-helyer 
now, liolf, or shall '\' e wait and take it 
on our return 1 ” the laird aske<i, and the 
fisherman, after a careful survey of the 


wave-marks on certain rocks ahesi 
•answered, “ Could na be better than just 
noo, sir.” 

“Capital! Now, lady-captains,! must 
ask you to let me lead the way. Thi- 
Holse-helyer is a difficult ixassagp Ui 
thread, but where my Vaigher may m 
your Laulie and Mermaid may follow.'” 

'The boats rowed up to,a lofty archaty, 
which gloomed deep and vast, and seeimJ 
lighteo by a small bright star set in its 
inmost heart. The wide and tinted sralU 
seemed to rise higher and take ixv 
fantastic .shapes as the boats advantec, 
but the star ahead did not grow per 
ceptibly larger or nearer, though the 
cavern was flooded with subdura sun 
light. 

The sea-lx3ttom was composerl of snowy 
sand, and the water was of a transpnm v 
pale-green hue, so clear and quiet that 
its great depth was not apparent. Hem 
ancT there a huge bouhler, clothed in 
glossy brown tang, lay like a stumUinj- 
block by the way ; but the laird snd 
Bolf So«ler knew the position of every 
stone, and under their guidance thehosli 
floatetl safely onward. 

On shelves of the rocky walls wer» 
scattered many rare and Ix-autifulslidU, 
cast there by exceptionally liigh tide> 
and some of tbe lioys climlied up »nl 
secured a variety of those ocean trinkets. 
Kate’s net was jrut overlxjard again, und I 
her sister's vasculum was soon tilled with 
seaweeds of exquisite colour and form. 

There w.as very little talking amoig 
the voyagers. The sjune spell which l»l 
fettered the merry tongues liefore sei’niri 
binding them again, till a scream fwt 
Mrs. Garson woke ten thousand weird 
eclioes, and set everybody laugliing. 

It was Fred Garson who provoked the 
scream. He was crawling along a narrow 
ledge, to reach some lichen w iiicli (left* 
had coveted, when he slid u|X}n the slip 
jx-ry rock, and for a moment hung oyer 
the water, supported by one hand, whick 
had fortunately come in contact »iii 
a jutting crag. The Mermaid wa’ it 
staiitly iiroiiefied to tlie spot, and Fnd 
was soon rescuerl from Ins uncomf's' 
able irosition, but the discovery whirl 
the noise attending his aelveiiture h* 
cau.serl was turned to ailvaiitage .at on«. 
Bird-calls, whistling, shouting, wailiui- 
nnig along the echoing arches, awakrnmz 
prolonged and oft-reireated resixmws 
Every’ girl and Ixiy t rieil who could 
duce the most startling effect, and for* 
minute or two the din was terrific. 

But presently all were revalled to * 
more digniflerl state by Mrs. MitebJ 
exclaiming, “ Oh ! do look back ! Isjh^ 
not wonderfully beautiful!—a suhliit' 
scene ! ” 

The Holse-helyer is not really a car*, 
but a tunnel of vast pro|X)rtious. and il* 
Ixxits hod reached midwav, so that te 
liiixl as well as in front notbing wa-s to i' 
•seen but an archway’ tajx'ring toward.-' 
star of light, small, bright, di.staiit. 

“ This IS truly one of Nature's temple'- 
.said the minister. “ I haveseen nochocii 
which inspirerl me witl> a more rev>-rr:i 
feeling than I have in this place." 

His words suggested a new plf«.‘c" 
.and Kate Holtum said to him, “Be 
.Mrs. Mitchell to sing for us now ; F' 
voice would sound lovely among tl*w 
echoes.” 

The boat stopperl, and, olxxlicnt to n 
wishes of all, Mrs. Mitchell sang, o' 
heart was brimming over with tlLuikf'' 
ness and love, and it seemed luitural UJ- 
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she sliouhl clioose to sing a sweet -iiid 
holy hymn; nor did any one of ;hat 
‘ mixed congregation ” see auglit incon¬ 
gruous in her so doing. On tlie contrary 
they all joined her in the chorus— 


“ Alleluia. King Eternal, 

^ All creation worships Tliee.” 

Presently the boats moved slowly on- 
i was continued 

until the farther ;pening of the tunnel 
was gained, and ohe party fell naturally 
into a more m:,rry, though not more 
happy, vein. 

They rowed along the rocks for a few 
hundred yards after leaving the Holse- 
helyer, and then reached another cave, 
smaller and more open to the light of 
heaven than the Triill-helyer, but well 
sheltered from the force ot the sea by a 
reef stretching across the entrance. It 
was also provided with broad ledges of 
flat rock easily gained, and forming capi¬ 
tal resting-places. It was known as the 
« Had ” (Dane’s stronghold). 

Tfj . the den or burrow of a 

wild animal, and the legend of the cave 
was this : 

A Danish pirate, with a strong follow¬ 
ing, vexed tne Isle of Lunda tor many 
years, stealing cattle, carryhig off women, 
bumm^ stacks, chasing boats, and creat- 
1^ panic generally. At last it happened 
' ikinger were caught in a storm 
oft the Helyers. Vainly they strove to 
keep off the land, or at least reach a safe 
landing-place. Their vessel was driven 
upon the rocks and all perished except 
one, the leader, who managed to reach 

OO'I’C which thereafter bore his name. 
Two days after the storm some fisher¬ 
men sailing past the spot discovered the 
wretched man, who signalled for assist¬ 
ance ; but so much had he and his crew 
made themselves hated that no one would 
attempt a rescue. It was told in Lunda 
that the Denschman had not been 
drowned, but must certainly perish 
ivhere he was, for the rocks overhung 
the cave, and stretched forbiddingly for 
iuiIm on either hand, and—so savage and 
ruthle^ were folk in those old days—no 
man pitied him. 

A week later a boat passing the spot 
awm saw the unfortunate castaw'ay, who 
Old not on that occasion make any de- 
™f®®l'Cation, but gazed from his retreat 
with a proud, defiant scowl, which struck 
iFtt fishermen’s souls. 

u t cannot be in the flesh” they said ; 

leagued with the powers of 
evil. How has he lived so long without 
toM or warmth ? He must be a demon! ” 
they told the matter, and other boats 
W'ent off and other eyes saw the Densch- 
ensconced in his “Had,” glaring 
wrathfully on his enemies, who were too 
awed to venture very near. Shortly 
“'^l^wards he was seen no more. 

then one day a strange thing hap- 
Pede^l ja the Isle. A large, well-found 
loat belonging to a wealthy Udaller dis¬ 
appeared. It had been anchored against 
tne cr^ at Blaesound, where in later 
days Mr. Garson built a quay, and folk 
conjectured that the boat must have got 
wose somehow and drifted into the voe. 
nut the night had been calm, and the 
tide and wind were setting landwards, 
tt was nonsense to suppose that the boat 
naa gone out to sea of itself; it was 
quite as absurd to think she had gone 
the placid waters of Blaesound. 

A ?°°ee''y was never a Shetland crime. 

A haaf-boat is not a toy to be hid in a 


closet, or used without being recognised. 
Without doubt the Uilaller’s boat had 
been bewitched from the ken of men. So 
the people said. 

But many months later there came a 
strange vessel to the Isle, bearing rich 
gifts of gold and fine raiment to the three 
fair daughters of the Udaller, with the 
mysterious words, “The damsels know 
from whence cometh these.” 

Thm the girls confessed what they had 
done, and the mystery of the Densch¬ 
man s end and the boat’s disappearance 
cleared up. 'This is what had taken 
P*®cc- When it was known in the Isle 
that the viking had found shelter in the 
cave, and that no man would succour 
him, those pitying damsels had provided 
him with food and fire by lowering a 
keshie (peat basket) over the cliffs. 
Finally, when they found that the Isles- 
men were determined to leave him to his 
fate, they went round to the cave in their 
father’s boat and rescued the castaway. 

Knowing that no mercy was to be ex¬ 
pected from the folk of Lunda, the 
Denschman “borrowed” the Udaller’s 
boat and boldly set out alone for his own 
land. That he reached it in safety was 
known when those royal gifts came to 
reward the gentle maidens whose pity 
had saved him. And Lunda was never 
more “troubled,” but frequently en¬ 
riched W the Denschman after that. 

Mr. Garson had decided that the 
Denschman’s Had was the most fitting 
place for their table to be spread, so the 
party landed there and made themselves 
very merry and comfortable. They 
lighted a fire, boiled potatoes, brewed 
tea, demolished the contents of many 
hampers, chaffed one another, and were 
infinitely happy. 

After spending two hours and more in 
the Had, our party resumed their places 
in the boats and proceeded onward. 
There was only one more remarkable cave 
to be visited, but it was the most note¬ 
worthy of all, and everybody had some 
strange story to tell of it. The way from 
their dining-hall to the Will-helyer was 
not so dangerously strewn with rocks, 
therefore the smaller boats were allowed 
more play, and accordingly they raced 
each other, or prowled about in search of 
curiosities without waiting for the 
I Vaigher’s word of command. 

But the three boats drew together as 
they neared the vicinity of tlie Will- 
helyer, for around its entrance were 
clustered mighty aiguille rocks and sub¬ 
merged skerries, among which the waves 
champed impatiently on even that cahn 
day. There was only one safe channel 
through those crags to the mouth of the 
cave, and it was not possible to use the 
oars while traversing that dangerous 
path. The men stood up in the Vaigher, 
and, grasping the crags on either side, 
pushed her through. The Laulie and 
Slermaid followed more easily, and when 
those sentinel rocks were passed the 
boats floated peacefully before the low 
entrance of the Will-helyer. I ought to 
explain here that “to will,” in Shetlandic 
parlance, means to lose your way ; there¬ 
fore the name of this cave was e.xpressive 
of what would assuredly happen if any 
one were foolish enough to explore its 
dark and tortuous ramifications without 
the utmost caution. Indeed, the mystery 
of its hidden cells had never been solved, 
and was likely to remain a mystery for 
•all time. It was believed th.at some of 
the passages led far inland, perhaps 


S assed under the whole breadth of the 
orth Ness, and carried the waters of 
the North Atlantic into the Bay of Easter- 
wick. 

It was said that fool-h?vdy men had 
tried to navigate one of those dark corri¬ 
dors, and had been dragged out of sight, 
beyond help, beyond the ken of mortals. 
It was easy to believe that a boat’s crew 
of men would be helpless against the 
force of those fathomless currents rush¬ 
ing though their narrow tunnels. 

Oi course the danger and mystery 
made our young friends clamorous to ex¬ 
plore the Will-helyev, but the laird said, 

‘ lou may go as far as I have been on 
foi-mer occasions, but I caimot allow any 
fresh experiments to-day. Some time I 
will bring you boys, and we will have an 
adventure, but to-day we must rememVier 
the ladies 1 I will remain in this outer 
cavern while you lighter craft go on a 
little way. Mind only a short distance. 
Doctor, I appoint you captain of the 
e-xpedition; you have been with me as 
far as ever any one has ventured.” 

The Mermaid and Laulie rowed slowly 
into a smaller and darker chamber which 
had many openings. They went along 
one of those a good way till it curved 
and narrowed so rapidly that the Laulie 
was obliged to back into a little side 
cave, leaving the Mermaid to proceed 
alone. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Laulie remained there for some 
minutes, and then Eric called out im¬ 
patiently, “ Have you got to the end of 
creation, good people 1 ” 

Not receiving any answer, he pulled 
into the passage again, and once more 
shouted, “ Aren’t you coming back, doc¬ 
tor?” 

No answer came from the gloomy vault, 
nor was there heard even the splash of 
oars to tell that the Mermaid was within 
hail 1 

“ They ought not to stay longer,” Mrs. 
Mitchell exclaimed, with a vague sense 
of alarm creeping over her. 

“Dr. Holtum!” Eric shouted at the 
pitch of his voice, and then they heard 
the laird calling out, “Don’t shout in 
there, you may bring down loose rocks 
about your ears.” 

No one spoke in the Laulie, but all 
felt a chill of dread and strained their 
hearing for some welcome sound from 
beyond, but not an echo came from the 
winding passage save the moan of the 
sea. 

“I do wish they’d come. What does 
it mean 1 ” said Mrs. Mitchell; and then 
Bill gave utterance to the fear of all by 
saying, “ I hope they have not lost their 
way.” 

“ God forbid ! ” answered his mother. 

Again there was a breathless pause, 
and then Mrs. Mitchell, convinced that 
something was amiss, and that Mr. Gar- 
son’s assistance should be had without 
delay, bade the lads pull into the outer 
cave at once. 

As the Laulie emerged into the fight, 
the white faces of her occupants told 
what had happened. 

“ The Mermaid has gone along the pas¬ 
sage you indicated to us, and she has not 
come back, nor can we make them answer 
us,” said Eric, as the Laulie paused along¬ 
side of the Vaigher. 

itr. Garson instantly got into the 
smaller boat, saying, as he did so. “ Don’t 
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alarm yourselves; I’ll find Fred. Mrs. 
Slitchell, change places with me, and 
keep them quiet here till I return. Eolf, 
come with me. Now, boys, back into the 
passage.” 

He spoke in quiet, cheerful tones, and 
looked the cool, fearless man whose pre¬ 
sence in an emergency can always instill 
confidence in the hearts of others. But 
there was a mighty fear at his heart, for 
all his brave front—and he read confir¬ 
mation of his foreboding in Rolf Boeder’s 
grave face and low muttered “ The Lord 
preserve them and us.” 

The Laulie was rowed as far as possible 
in the direction which had been taken 
by the Mermaid, but nothing could be 
seen or heard of her. 

“Dr. Holtum ! Fred, my son!” the 
laird called. No answer. 

“ I ken what it’s been, sir,” faltered 
Rolf, then. “They’ve mistaken their 
bearings coming back, or some side- 
current has swept them into another 
passage.” 

“ Dare we follow farther, Rolf ? ” his 
master asked, wiping the dew of agony 
from his forehenil, and the fisherman 
sliook his head. “ It takes a’ our might 
where we are to keep the boat frae being 
carried alang wi’ the sea. It will be 
worse I fear m-by.” 

“How can I return to my wife and 
Mrs. Holtum without them ? ” the laird 
groaned, and then Isobel, who had been 
quiet and brave till then, obeying orders 
as deftly and silently as the boys, dropped 
her oar and sobbed. 

Here Eric Mitchell spoke. He had been 
in peril often, and had experienced m.any 
times what comfort can come in moments 
of trouble from an unseen source. 

“ Our Father has them in His hand,” 
said the lad. 

“Thank you, Eric, for reminding us,” 
said Mr. Garson. “ We will wait His 
time;’’ and then each head was bowed 
and each heart went silently up to God 
for a moment. 

* 

We must now return to the Mermaid. 
As Eolf hiid surmised, she had been 
caught by an eddying current and c.arried 
into another winding cavern in spite of 
every effort made to stop her progress. 
After being whirled along some distance 
the adventurers found themselves in 
more quiet water, but there was little 
light, and they were afraid to attempt 
retracing the way lest they might go yet 
farther astray. 

“Have we got lost, uncle?” Gerta 
asked, with much fear. 

“Not altogether, I hope, dear,” he 
answered, cheerfully. Then to the lads 
the doctor said,—“ I think I see a large 
cave to the left there. We might venture 
so far, as it is likely to be a more safe 
retreat than where we are.” 

By a great effort the boat was pulled 
out of the current and into a large vault 
where the water was less troubled. 

“We will wait here,” said Dr. Holtum, 
for it would be madness to try and 
return the way we came. IVhen Mr. 
Garson finds we are out of our reckon¬ 


ing he will devise a means of helping 
us.” 

“ Yes; ” said Fred, who believed in his 
father to any extent; “ father hits upon 
splendid plains for getting fellows out of 
a mess.” 

And it is possible that Mr. Garson 
might have extricated the adventurers 
from their terrible position, but fate had 
willed things otherwise. 

AlS the little boat rocked softly against 
the iron wall of her prison, there suddenly 
fiuttered from the arching cliffs overhead 
a tiny bird. The cavern was very dimly 
lighted, and it was only by the twitter 
the bird gave as it flitted away that the 
lads knew what it was. 

“ A rook pipit,” said Svein. 

“ How came it here ? Why, there must 
be a way out near at hand, I should say,” 
answered Dr. Holtum. 

“ There seem to be some crevices over¬ 
head,” said Fred, but Svein affirmed that 
the bird would not have come down 
through these. “It is not its habit to 
frequent any place that is not easy of 
.access to the light,” he declared, and his 
father .agreed that the bird would not 
have been there if the cave was not 
situated near the outer w'orld. 

“ Then we have not burrowed far,” re¬ 
marked Fred. “ Come, there is consola¬ 
tion in that I ” 

“ Oh,” cried Gerta, pointing in the 
direction which she thought the little 
pipit had taken, “ look ! Is not that a 
star of light like we saw in the Holse- 
helyer 1 ” 

Yes ; there was a point of bright light, 
mdicating a way out, and the coat was 
instantly rowed towards that point, but 
they found the passage w'as so low and 
narrow that no oars could be used, and 
that there would be danger of striking 
against the arch if an attempt was made 
to along. Still there could be no 
doubt that there was a straight, short 
road to the outer world through that pas¬ 
sage, ana tied immediately proposed 
that they should leave the boat and 
“ swim for it.” 

“ We will do that if no better scheme 
suggests itself,” said the doctor. 

Meanwliile Svein had been taking ob¬ 
servations, and now he gave the others 
the benefit. ‘ Look here,” he said, “ there 
are narrow ledges and bits to hold on by 
on the sides of the archway. I believe 
we could crawl along those—you and 1, 
Fred. And if father and Gerta crouched 
down in the boat we could drag her 
through .after us. She’d only get scraped, 
or at the worst stick in the hole.” 

“Bravo, my boy,” the doctor exclaimed, 
seeing the feasibility of Svein’s plan at 
once. “That will do. By the steady 
way the light shines out there we may 
make sure the arch does not lessen ahead. 
I could do some crawling too.” 

But that the lads would not allow. 
They fastened the sheets (or ropes attached 
to the sail) to their waists, and then at¬ 
tached them to the boat. 

Creeping from rock to rock they slowly 
drew the Mermaid forward. Sometimes 
it w.as possible for Gerta to sit up and 
look on, but more frequently she was 


obliged to cower down on a level with 
the thwarts, and then she always shut 
her eyes, drew long breaths, and clasped 
lier uncle’s hand. Sometimes the lads 
were obliged to get into the boat and 
1 shove .against the iron walls which seemed 
drawing down around them as the boat 
rose with the gentle motion of the water. 
If there had beeii any swell the boat must 
have been crushed or the voyagers 
smothered. Fortunately the tunnel was 
not a long one and they emerged from it 
.at last—emerged into the blessed lightof 
day, and withir a stonesthrow of what 
was known as the “ grand entrance ” to 
the Will-helyer. 

“ Thank God ! ” said Dr. Holtum, fer¬ 
vently, and I think his words and tone 
told his companions more plainly than 
their own fears had done how awful had 
been their peril. 

“I’ll never kill a rock-lark while I 
live,” said Fred, catching up an oar. 
Svein followed his example, and the Mer¬ 
maid was swiftly borne into the Helyer 
just as the Laulie returned there to re¬ 
port her non-success. 

A sliout of gladness from Harry 
Mitchell, who was the first to see the 
missing boat, proclaimed her return. 

Of course everybody had been looking 
for her to come from within, not with¬ 
out. It was some time before the am- 
tation of the ladies would permit the 
adventurers to relate their .story. 

After th.at incident nobody wished to 
linger any’ more by the Will-helyer. 
Moreover', the day was far spent, and a 
breeze was beginning to rise. ^ 

“ No more rowing no'rv,” said Eric. “I 
am really tired, and shall be glad of even 
a tacking voyage home." 

“ There is plenty of time, lads,” said 
the laird, resuming his place at the 
Vaigher’s helm. “ I dare say you will all 
be glad to rest your arms. Now let me 
see whether the Laulie’s rig or Fred’s jib 
and mainsail do best on a tacking coarse. 

“ I think I have had enou^i of the 
Mermaid for one day, said the doctor, 
following Gerta into the Vaighei'. 

Then Harry Mitchell joined his brother's 
and Gloy in the Laulie. Tom Holtum 
I took his father’s place in the Mermaid. 
Sails were hoisted, and away the boats 
went merrily across the bay. 

Of course the Vaigher soon distanced 
the smaller boats, but she had not “ en¬ 
tered for the race,” so was allowed to 
follow her own sweet will—run and tack, 
go ahe.ad, or fall behind, as it so pleased 
the able hand at her helm. . 

It was as fine a thing as one could wish 
to see, the contest between those two 
boats. Fred Garson’s little Mermaid 
reached the quay fifteen minutes tefore 
the Laulie did, and just five minutes 
before the Vaigher. Ned Harper told t he 
Manse boys next day that he was quite 
sure the laird might have been at tlie 
landing first if he had so chosen. But all 
agreed finally that Fred, captain of every 
expedition, king of every g.ame, the future 
master of LunJa, deserved to win. 

And so ended what the boys for ever 
afterwards called “ the very jolliest day 
that ever was.” 
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closet, or used without being^ recogni^d 
Without doubt the Udallers boat h^ 
been bewitched from the ken of men. bo 
I the people said. , . 

I But many months later there came a 
sbrange vessel to the Isle, bearing rich 

f rifts of gold and tine raiment to the three 
«.ir daughters of the Udaller, with the 
i^ysterious words, '‘The damsels know 
f *x>m whence cometli these.” 

^/len the girls confessed what they had 
<ione, and tne mystery of the Densch- 
end and the boat’s disappearance 
<^leared up. This is what had taken 
1^1 ace. Wnen it was know’n in the Isle 
^Itat the viking had found shelter in the 
Cave, and that no man would succour 
those pitying damsels had provided 
Hiin witli food and tire by lowering a 
«eshie (peat basket) over the cliffs. 
^’ijiaJJy, when they found that the Isles- 
»neii were determined to leave him to his 
fate, they went round to the cave in their 
father’s ooat and rescued the castaway. 

Know^ing that no mercy w’as to be ex¬ 
pected from the folk of Lunda, the 
Denschnian “borrowed” the Udaller’s 
boat and boldly set out alone for his own 
land. That he reached it in safety was 
known when those royal gifts came to 
reward the gentle maidens whose pity 
had saved him. And Lunda was never 
more “ troubled,” hut frequently en¬ 
riched by the Denschman after that. 

Mr. Oarson had decided that the 
Denschmau’s Had \s'as the most fitting 
place for their table to be spread, so the 
party landed there and made themselves 
very merry and comfortable. They 
lighted a tire, boiled potatoes, brewed 
tea, demolished the contents of many 
hampers, chaffed one another, and v.'ere 
infinitely happy. 

After spending two hours and more in 
the Had, our party' resumed their places 
in the boats and proceeded onward. 
There w*as only one more remarkable cave 
to be visited, but it was the most note¬ 
worthy of all, and everybody had some 
strange story to tell of it. The way from . 
their dining-hall to the Will-hel>'er was 1 
not so dangerously strewn with rocka ‘ 
therefore the smaller boats were allow’ed 
more play, and accordingly they raced 
each other, or prowled about in search of 
curiosities without waiting for the 
Vaigher’s word of command. 

But the three boats drew together as 
they neared the vicinity of the AVill- 
helyer, for around its entrance were 
clustered mighty aiguille rocks and sub¬ 
merged skerries, among which the waves 
champed impatiently on even that calm 
day. Tliere was only one safe channel 
through those crags to the mouth of the 
cave, and it was not^ possible to use the 
oars while traversing that dangerous 
path. The men stood up in the Vaigher, 
and, grasping the crags on either side, 
pushed her through. The Laulie and 
Mermaid followed more easily, and when 
those sentinel rocks were passed the 
boats floated peacefully before the low 
entrance of the Will-helyen I ought to 
explain here that “to will,” in ShetTaudic 
parlance, means to lose your way ; there¬ 
fore the name of this cave was expressive 
of what would assuredly happen if any 
one were foolish enough to explore its 
dark and tortuous ramifications without 
the utmost caution. Indeed, the mystery 
of its hidden cells had never been solved, 
and was likely to remain a mystery for 
all time. It was believed that some of 
the passages led far inland, perhaps 
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passed under the wliole breadth of 
North Ness, and carried the waters o:^ 
the North Atlantic into the Bay of Easte x'— 
wick. 

It was said that fool-hevdy men had 
tried to navigate one of tnose dark corr'i— 
dors, and had been dragged out of sight, 
beyond help, beyond the ken of mortals. 
It was easy to believe that a boat’s crew" 
of men would be helpless against 
force of those fathomless currents rush¬ 
ing though their narrow tuimels. 

Of course the danger and mystery- 
mode our young friends clamorous to ex¬ 
plore the \Vill-nelyev, but the laird said, 
“You may go as far as 1 have been oix 
foniier occasions, but I cannot allow any 
fresh experiments to-day. Some time I 
will bring you boys, and we will have an. 
adventure, but to-day we must remember 
the ladies ! I will remain in this outer 
cavern while you lighter cr^t go on a 
little way. Mind only a short distance. 
Doctor, I apjioint you captain of the 
expedition; you have been with me as 
far os ever any one has ventured.” 

The Mermaid and Laulie rowed slowly 
into a smaller and darker chamber which 
had many openings. They went along 
one of those a goM way till it curv-ed 
and narrowed so rapidly that the Laulie 
was obl^ed to back into a little side 
cave, leaving the Mermaid to proceed 
alone. 


! CliAPTEB IV. 

The Laulie remained there for some 
minutes, and then Eric called out im¬ 
patiently, “ Have you got to the end of 
creation, good i^eople 1 

Not receiving any answer, he pulled 
into the passage again, and onoe more 
shouted, ‘‘ Aren’t you coming back, doc¬ 
tor ? ” 

No answer came from the gloomy vault, 
nor was there heard even the splash of 
oars to tell that the Mermaid was within 
bail! 

“ They ought not to stay longer,” Mrs. 
Mitchell exclaimed, with a vague sense 
of alarm creeping over her. 

“ Dr. Holtuni! ” Eric shouted at the 
pitch of his voice, and then they heard 
the laird calling out, “ Don’t shout in 
there, you may bring down loose rocks 
about your ears.” . u * n 

No one spoke in the Laulie, but all 
felt a chill of dread and sti’ained their 
hearing for some welcome sound fr(^ 
beyond, but not an echo came from the 
winding passage save the moan of the 

“X do wish they’d come. What does 
it meanV’ said Mrs. Mitchell ; and then 
Bill gave utterance to the fear of all by 
saying? “ I hope they have not lost their 

*M3od forbid ! ” answered his mother. 

Again there was a breathless pause, 
and then Mrs. Mitchell, convinc^ that 
something was amiss, and that Mr. Gar- 
son’s assistance should he had without 
delay, bade the lads pull into the outer 
cave at once. ■i_ t » 

As the Laulie emerged into the light. 
tlie white faces of her occupants told 
what had happened. 

“ The Mermaid has gone along the pos^ 
sage you indicated to us, and she has not, 
come back, nor can we make them an.sw^^. 
us,” said Eric, os the Laulie paused alorig^. 
side of the Vaigher. 

Mr. Garson instantly got uito t.>x< 
smaller boat, saying, as he did so. I>oxx^ 
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of them hit him in the face, and np he sprang 1 
in a rage, growling viciously, aod leaping up 
against the side of the pillar as high as he 
could go. 

“Tins was jast what I wanted, and I leaned 
exit over the edge, and shook the creeper as ' 
if I were coming down. The beast flew 
round to that side to be ready for me ; and 
directly I got him fairly underneath the big 


stone, I gave one good heave, and tipped it 
over, right do\vn on the top of him. There 
w'as a crash and a hoarse scream, and then 
with a broken leg away hobbled the jaguar. 

“ Just then I heard a shout from tne door¬ 
way, and, looking up, saw Perlro Diaz’s dark 
face peeping in. Ho had followed my trail, 
as I expected he would, and had come up 
I just in time to be ‘in at the deatlu* But 


nothing would convince him that I ha<in’tgow 
in there with the set purjjose of lurin" ow 
the jaguar by my power, and th«i 

nxaking the stone fall down on him; and it I 
had not left the country soon after, mx 
Paraguayan committee would prohaWy hav? 
seized upon me, and set me to demolbb ill 
the other wild beasts of the district in the 
same way.” 



TWO CLOSE SHAVES. 



y iron steed is a very Oicl-fasiiioned 
“ Coventry,” built on the most primitive 
principles. He has nothing about him, 
poor lellow, to redeem him from the 
utter contempt of the crack riders who 
glide past us in all the glory of nickel 
plate, crypto-gearing, patent automatic 
steering, and the other thousand and one 
accessories characteristic of the holders 
of the “latest record.” He does not even 
boast of “ball-bearings,” humbly trund¬ 
ling along on plain cones, insatiable in 
their thirst for oil. 

He rests upon a dual track arrange¬ 
ment of two small wheels, about eighteen 
inches high, and a large and very strong 
one of liitv inches, the lower ones run¬ 
ning in a line to tlie right, while the big 
one travels—not always in loving har¬ 
mony with his fellows—on tlie left. 
Steering is managed by means of a lever 
on the right over the long side bar form¬ 
ing part of the framework, the rear and 
forward wheels being actuated simul¬ 
taneously by a connecting rod. Progress 
depends upon the energetic working of 
two plain, cluinsy-looking treadles, which, 
from their projecting position in front. 


Bv AS Old Cvclist, 

Author 0 / “ Touch and Go," cte., etc. 

have a grotesque appearance of “ salaam¬ 
ing” continuously while the machine is 
being pushed over bad or billy ground. 

Owing to the V-shaped rims, the old 
horse has an annoying habit of casting 
his tyres under the excitement of frequent 
ruts, stones, etc., thereby not only in¬ 
volving considerable trouble and expense 
in cement, but necessitating a watchful 
supervision while at high speed or on 
rough roads. 

Another objectionable feature is his 
weight, which, in combination with the 
awkward treadle movement and conse¬ 
quent dead centres, obliges me to alight 
and ignominiously shove him up every 
bit of even moderately rising ground, 
while windy weather or muddy roads 
simply compel us to remain at home. 

Notwithstanding all these weak points 
in his character, or constitution, I assure 
you he has many good ones which endear 
liim to me greatly, though, after the 
above enumeration, you may perhaps 
think he somewhat resembles the man 
stigmatised by John G. Saxe, who, in 
spite of his being given to obstinacy, 
cruelty, drunkenness, cards, flirtation, 
extravagance, and so forth, was con¬ 
sidered by his wife to be quite a model 
husband. 

In the first place he is very steady and 
reliable in his movements, though the 
.sensitiveness of the steering apparatus 
is such that strangers to his idiosyncrasies, 
treating him with undue familiarity in 
this resiieet, have found themselves un¬ 
ceremoniously ejected from the seat of 
autliority. 1 am bound, however, to say 
that he has never subjected mf to such 
treatment, and his general deportment 
towards myself under ordinary circum¬ 
stances has been all that 1 could desire 
in the way of deference and obedience. 


Tlien the roominess of the seat-nrf 
saddle—and the situation of the treadl- 
give one a sense of comfort and saifu 
which in more modem builds I general.' 
find conspicuous by its absence. Apr:, 
his strength of character and simpnc:ij 
of construction are sucli that I can raa 
him at full sjieed over ground *hici 
would incontinently shake in pieces m'C 
of the present-day “cycles,” while it 
latter, even in point of swiftness, wodi 
be left far liehind on smooth levels « 
long descents. 

His size and stability enable me tr 
attach innumerable packages to hirc b 
all sorts of impossible places, and 1 hi''' 
frequently reached home with snfficeo 
goods about him to give me the app'-' 
ance of a country carrier or parcel p»'-' 
man. 

He has carried as many as four of *1 
children, besides myself, at a time, iw 
never demurs to the additional weigti 
a lady or gentleman friend cascsoj 
picked up on the road. 

We liave enjoyed—together, doabtle* 
—the beauties of rural scenery by a*;- 
and have glided in ghostly fashivo a 
night through sleeping villages and 
lonely country liighways, where “ 
glancing lamp and tinkling bell wr 
like assurances of the presence of “ 
ever-watchful, trusty friend. Vo h*'* 
also met with adventures which ne"’' 
though they easily might have, end'- 
tragically, the dangerous elemen! 
often sufliciently prominent to faru-! 
all tlie suspense and excitement wbr; 
any cyclist of reasonable disposition oect 
require. 

Two of these I may mention, tic tr^ 
having occurred shortly after m.v *- 
mission to the ranks of the cych’- 
fraternity, and the other when t 
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wheeling experience was some years 
old. 

In the first instance my brother and I 
had arranged to visit a neighbouring sea¬ 
side resort--I on my tricycle, starting 
for the six miles’ run at 11 a.m., he fol¬ 
lowing by rail about half an hour later. 
In due time I took my departure, but, 
meeting friends who were eager to e.x- 
amine my new means of locomotion, I 
found, on emerging from a village a mile 
from home, that the half-hour’s grace 
had elapsed, and saw the train already 
shooting away to its destination. 

Deeming it necessary to do all I knew 
in the way of dispatch, I put on an ener¬ 
getic spurt, and for some distance matle 
very satisfactory progress, the ground, 
moreover, tending generally downwards. 

Reaching a long and rather heavy in¬ 
cline, I omitted in my haste to take 
sufficient security in the earlier stages 
of the descent for the complete control 


Here, trundling onward for a few' 
yards, the machine veered suddenly to 
tlie left, and stuck itself and rider into a 
thick hedge. 

On scrambling free I had leisure to 
take in the surroundings, and was consi¬ 
derably startled to find myself within 
two feet of the brink of a chasm some 
ten or twelve feet deep and as many or 
more wide, at the bottom of which ran a 
pvift sti-eam of considerable depth, cross¬ 
ing below the highway at that point. 
Into this, but for the providential lurch 
I have mentioned, I should have rushed, 
and the water, with the violence of the 
fall and the weight of the tricycle, must 
have terminated the incident fatally for 
me. 

On returning to the road I carefully 
secured the loose tyre with strong twine, 
and concluded niy journey at a safer, if 
more leisurely, pace. 

Before proceeding wdth the second ad- 


the roads in the neighbourhood. Passing 
one day to the north, through a village 
the name of which I cannot recollect, I 
reached the summit of a long ridge. To 
the right was a valley, and along this lay 
a road pamllel to that on which I was 
travelling, both being connected by a. 
narrow cross lane with neai-ly peii)en-| 
dicular banks. It was necessary to tra¬ 
verse the latter in order to reach the 
opposite height, and as I bowled along 
the higher level I watched the harvest- 
waggons passing and repassing along the 
lower road, and speculated on the awk¬ 
ward probability of meeting any of them 
on the downward p.assage. 

Feeling assured, however, that fears on 
this score were groundless, I turned into 
the lane, noticing as I did so that another 
waggon was approaching the lower end. 
As it would have passed the point of 
junction between the two roads before I 
could possibly reach it, I felt no apiire- 



"At the bottom ran a awifl atroam.' 


of my machine, and swerving suddenly 
to avoid a large stone which lay in my 
path, I overdid the movement, and came 
perilously near to turning a somersault 
down a bank into the field below. 

In the endeavour to correct my course 
I unfortunately deviated too much in the 
other direction, and, losing my presence 
of mind, the next few moments were 
s[)ent in a series of wild rushes from 
side to side, while I made desperate 
efforts to retain my seat and regain con¬ 
trol over the tricycle. At this juncture, 
too, the tyre of the leading wheel became 
detached, and indulged in some astonish¬ 
ing snake-like convolutions, at the .same 
time exposing me to the risk of instant 
overthrow. 

As the moment of parting had evi¬ 
dently arrived, I concluded to jump for 
It, and thus escape the indignity of being 
Iktched out. Perceiving that the grassy 
margin on either hand was now level 
yith the road, I promptly turned on to 
It m the hope of breaking my inijoending 
tall, and for the sake of the refractory 
tyre, which was in danger of being cut to 
pieces by the sharp steel rini. 


venture, it is necessary to premise that 
the original break with which my cj'cle 
was fitted was a most unsatisfactory one, 
consisting of a shoe or spud, trailing on 
the ground, connected with a handle 
by a series of wires and chains whose 
only apparent function was the creation 
of an atrocious rattling and jingling. 
This clumsy apparatus, proving utterly 
useless for its legitimate purpose, I 
promptly discarded, and for some time 
got along without any substitute, con¬ 
triving to “negotiate” declivities of 
ordinary magnitude by caution in ap¬ 
proaching them and the “ back-pedal¬ 
ling ” familiar to all votaries of tlie 
wheel. This method of restraint, how¬ 
ever, was not at all times practicable, 
and, after narrowly avoiding two or 
three casualties through the sn.apping ot 
the driving-crank, owing to the exces¬ 
sive strain upon it, I determ ineel to have 
recourse to a powerful band-break—a 
decision towards which I was very 
effectually hastened by the occurrence 
I am about to narrate. 

I was staying at Bev-erley in the har¬ 
vest of 1882, and had explored most of 


hension, but devoted my whole attention 
to the necessities of the track, which was 
becoming difficult. 

A sudden fall in the ground now in¬ 
creased the ])ace of the tricycle, and I 
found my utmost efforts only equal to- 
the restraint of its velocity within 
manageable limits. 

To stop w.as clearly out of the ques¬ 
tion, and I could only hope tli.at no 
obstacle to my progress would interpose 
itself. 

Glancing forward, however, I was 
seized wifli constern.ation to find that 
the waggon referred to had left the 
valley, and was actually making its w-ay 
tin the MU toivnnh me ! , , 

Owing to the intervening hillside, i 
could only at first perceive the upper 
part of the load of corn, but on rounckiig 
a corner the remainder of the lane was 
brought into distinct view, and the dnver, 
observing my headlong career, stopiiwt 
his horses and drew them as closely to 
the offside bank as possible. The opening 
thus afforded seemed, at a distance, so 
utterly inadequate that 1 I'ad serious 
thoughts of risking broken limbs or neck 
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in an endeavour to spring off, I)ut the 
spee<l at wliich 1 was now going precluded 
any such attempt, and I saw tliat safety 
depended entirely on eool,exi}ert manage¬ 
ment of my runaway steed. 

Another source of danger presented 
itself to ray mind in the attitude of the 
horses. Should they, like most country 
animals, take alarm, and displace them¬ 
selves or their load, the last possibility of 
escape would vanish, and I should figure 
in next day’s newspapers in a rd/p, to 
.say the least of it, very uncomfortable. 
There was no leisure, however, to pass 
l)eyond the merely sugge.stive stage of 
this peril, for I was nearing the dan¬ 
gerous point with frightful rapidity, 
(•rasping the steering bar with all 
possinle firmness, I concentrated my 
utmost powers on the true guidance of 
the leading wheel along an imaginary 
line, traced from the indiaruhber tyre to 
within a hair’s breadth of the huge pro¬ 
jecting nave or hub of the near waggon- 
wheel. If I could steer this course 
accurately—well; if not—all the worse 
for me! 

As I approached the horses they be¬ 
came re.stive, and drew the waggon yet 
a little farther to the left, actually 
•running the off wheels up the steep bank. 


It was an even chance whether the load 
would not be capsized, but that slight 
extra effort on the part of the animals 
proved my salvation. 'The increase of 
space thus gained was just sufficient to 
admit the tricycle, and as I lowered my 
head to avoid the overhanging corn, I 
was conscious of a rushing “ swishing ” 
sound, a sharp click as the nut on the 
head of the leading fork struck the iron 
band of the waggon hub in passing, a 
sudden scratching sensation in my right 
hand, and it was over ! 

How the bottom of the hill was reached 
I really don’t know, for the momentum 
acquired had carried me some distance 
up the opposite ascent before I had fairly 
collected mjr faculties. 

Dismounting, and replacing my hat, 
which had been brushed from my head, 
but retained by a safety cord, I sat down 
and examined my hand. I found a 
considerable abrasion of the skin along 
the outer side, where it had been grazed, 
probably, by the rough wooden rim of 
the waggon wheel, and from the collar 
of my serge jacket I extracted two or 
three ears of wheat which had lodged 
there as souvenirs of the passage. I was 
most thankful to have got off so well, 
but firmly resolved to lose no time in 


having a thoroughly reliable break affixc! 
at the very first opportunity. 

This resolution was faithfully adhere! 
to, and 1 can now regulate iny pace « 
will down the most abrupt descents. 

As I said at first, my steed is a very 
old one—so old, in fact, that be oca- 
sionally dawns upon inexpeirienced eyts 
as a new one—especially after a toilet ri 
IJrunswick black or liquid enameh .(• 
such times my vanity is soothed au: 
ratified—ns is his, also, I dare say— 
y the remark, “ Oh ! that's a fridi 
style I That’s the sort for me ! ” 

The adventures w-e have achieved, th' 
toils we have endured, and the rlifficultiri 
we have surmounted in company, har- 
generated a deep and, pos.sibly, nintT;.^! 
esteem, and while he, no doubt, conter. 
plates with the philosophic resignati 
of old age the snowy accomplimimeijis 
of his descendants of the third or 
fourth generation, the“Coventr-y Rotary 
“ Rudge,” “Central Gear,” and others ei 
their kindred, I continue to look with 
eyes askance upon the tempting offers 
and depreciatory remarks of agents wb. 
are intent on booking an oixler at rot 
expense, with the view of supersedir.*; 
my old friend and tried companion. 

J. L. E. 
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THE GATHEEING OF THE CLANS- 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE IN “THE HIELANS.” 

Bv Gordon Stables, m.d., e.n.. 

Author of " Wild Adventures Hound the Pole," •' On Special Service," etc. 




H, have any of my 
y-'J young readers, 1 
wonder, ever lieard 
or read of my big 
caravan called the 
Wanderer? In 
this splendid land 
yacht, which is 
fitted up like the 
saloon of an At¬ 
lantic steamer, 
with fore and aft 
cabins, and every 
, luxury that the 

ueart of a gentleman-gipsy could desire, 
I travelled last year over twelve hundred 
Dines, from the far south of England, up 
through Great Britain, and across the 
\f range to Inverness itself. 

Many and strange were the incidents 
and adventures I met with on my way, 
lor I lived quite the life of a nomad, 
never sleeping or eating out of the 
caravan, and by night always preferring 
the quietest and most out-of-the-way 
comers of the country in which to 
oivouac, in meadows, in moors, by 
streamlet and sea. 

1 r* ^ within the bounds of possi- | 
Duty that some of you have not only ! 
heard of but seen the Wanderer. Well, ' 
lines are being read the caravan 
IR- 1 once more on the road, very 
io Scotland, and any 
• / "^no cares to visit her has only to 
T, Ole that he is a reader of the 
Own Pape®^ to insure himself live 

“mutes of a AveWme. ' " 

Gne sees many “ ferlies ” on the road. 


I and it is because I think it may prove of 
j interest • to my English friends tliat I 
give the following plain and unva.rnished 
I account of a Higliland gathering that I 
; chanced to be present at last summer. 

. I had meant to go with my caravan 

I through B-Avithout stopjiing a night, 

but hearing that the games Avere to take 
place next day—indeed the toAvn Avas 
already en gala and all astir Avith excite- 
! menWl determined to stay. Both my 
! coachman and my valet were English- 
J men, and it Avould be something new for 
them at all events. 

The meadow into which I drove Avas 
very ouiet and retired. The games were 
to be field in an adjoining rolling field, 
and from the roof of the Wanderer a 
very good vieAv could be had of all the | 
goings-on. _ 1 

i On looking at my notes, Avritten on | 
[ the evening before the Highland_ gather¬ 
ing, I find that it was my doggie friend 
Hurricane Bob who first suggested my 
stopping for the games. 

“ L)id ever you see such a glorious 
meadow in your life ? ” he seemecl to say, 
as he threw himself on his broad back 
and began tumbling on the SAvard. “ Did 
you ever see greener grass,” he continued, 

“ or more lovely AAdiite clover ? You vitist 
stay here, master.” 

Hurricane Bob, you should knOAV, is the 
caravan dog, my splendid great NeAv- 
foundland, and as soon as his Feet touches 
a morsel of green sAvard he sinqily takes 
leave of his senses, and the capers he 
cuts knoAv no bounds. 

Well, I think I Avill stay. Bob,” I re-' 
plied. 


“ Whai say you, Peablossom ? ” I con¬ 
tinued. 

Peablossom is my handsome but saucy 
bay mare. 

“ Stay ? ” replied Peablossom, tossing 
her head. “ Certainly stay. You stopped 
a Avhole Aveek at Chryston, and I thought 
I Avas going to be a lady for life.” 

“And Avdiat say you, CornfloAver?” I 
continued, addressing my horse, avIio, by 
the Avay, is not quite so refined in his 
ideas as Peablossom. 

“ Which I’d stop anyAv’eres,” said Corn- 
floAver, taking an immense mouthful of 
clover, “ AA'here there be such feeding as 
this.” 

Well, Avhen both one’s horses, besides 
his NeAvfoundland dog and his servants, 
want to stay at a place for the night, 
compliance in the master becomes a kind 
of a virtue. 

THE EA'ENmO BEFORE THE GAMES. 

The village is all a-quiver to-night Avith 
the excitement of expectancy, and many 
an anxious eye is turned skyAvards. 

“ If the breeze holds from tliis direc¬ 
tion,” says the landlord of the hotel, “ it 
will be fine for certain.” 

Poor felloAv ! little could he dream 
Avhile he spoke of the dreadful accident 
that Avould befall him, but a few hours 
after he thus talked so hopefully. 

At sunset to-night a balloon-like cloud 
settles doAvn on the peak of distant Ben 
Voirloch, and as this soon becomes tinged 
' Avith red, the lofty hill has all the appeal^ 
j ance of a burning mountain. But all the 
j north-Avestem sky is now such a sight to 
see that only the genius of a Burns could 
I descrilje it m Avords, Avliile no brush of 
I painter could do justice to it, noAv that 
the immortal Turner is no longer on 
earth. 

There are leaden-grey clouds banked 
along near the horizon; behind these and 
, afar oft' are cloud-streaks of gold, Avhich 
\ —noAv that the sun is doAvn—change 
sloAvly to crimson, then to grey and to- 
I bronze. 

An hour after sunset these cloud- 
streaks are of a strange, pale yellow 
colour, only one shade deeper than the 
sky-tint itself. Even Avhile I am still 
gazing on it this last turns to a pale sea- 
green of indescribable beauty, and high 
up yonder rides a half-moon. 

Deeper and deeper grows the yellow of 
the cloud-streaks till they assume a fiery 
orange colour; above this is the green 
of the empty sky, Avhile higher still, 
betwixt this and the blue vault of heaA^en, 
in Avhich the moon is sailing, is a misty 
blush of crimson. 

But noAV all the distant mountain-tops 
get enveloped in clouds of leaden grey, 
the night air becomes chill, I close my 
notes and retire to my caravan, and soon 
I hope to be sleeping as soundly as my 
honest dog yonder. 

Travelling about, as I constantly do. 
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TEE GATEERING OF TEE CLAES. 


in all sorts of queer places and among all 
kinds of scenes, both in towns and in the 
country, it may not seem surprising that 
I am often tlie right man in the right 
place when an accident occurs. 1 am 
certain I h.ave saved many lives by being 
on the spot when a medical man was 
wanted instantly. 

I liid retire to my caravan ; but, in¬ 
stead of going to bed, all inviting though 
it looked, I began to read, and after an 
hour spent thus the l>eauty of the night 
lured me out again. “ Happy thought,” I 
said to myself; “it must be nearly eleven 
o’clock ; I shall g» and see what sort of 
people are emptied out of the inns.” 

But at the very moment I stood near 
the door of the hotel already mentioned, 
the innkeeper had been hurled from the 
topmost banisters of the stairs by a 
drunken farmer who had fallen from 
above on him. 

The shrieks of women folks brought 
me to the spot. 

“ Oh ! he is killed, he is killed,” they 
were screaming. 

.\nd there he lay on his back on the 
cold stones with which his head had come 
into fearful contact. On his back he was, 
still as death, to all amiearance dead. 
With half-open eyes and dilated pupils, 
and pulseless, tlis injuries to the skull 
were terrible. Two medical men besides 
myself despaired of his life. But above 
him, a few steps up the stairs, and lying 
across them half asleep and unhurt, lay 
the doer of the deed. Oh ! what a ser¬ 
mon against the insinuating horriblencss 
of intoxicating drink did the whole scene 
present 1 

THE MOKNIXO OF THE GAMES. 

It is going to be a beautiful day. that 
is evident. White fleecy clouds are con¬ 
stantly driving over the sun on the wings 
of a south-east wind. 

Bands of music have been coming from 
every direction all the morning. They 
bring volunteers, and they bring their 
clansmen and ths heroes who will soon 
take part in the coining struggle. 

Now Highland gatherings and games, 
such as 1 am describing to vou, are 
very ancient institutions indeed in 
Scotland. I have no reference book 
near me from which to discover how 
old they are. But in “the '45” last 
century, as most of my readers are 
probably aware, a great gathering of 
the clans took place among the Highland 
hills, presumably to celebrate games, but 
in reality to draw the claymore of revolt 
and to tight for Royal Charlie. They 
will know also how sadly this reliellion 
ended on the blood-red field of Culloden 
Moor. 

During the summer and autumn sea¬ 
sons nearly every country district in the 
north has its great Highlancf gathering ; 
but the two chief ones are Braemar and 
Inverness. The latter is called the 
northern meeting, and has a park re¬ 
tained all the year round for it. At 
Braemar, the Queen and royal family 
hardly ever fail to put in an appearance. 

The clans, arrayed in all the pomp and 
panoply of their war-dress, in “ the garb 
of okl Gaul,” each wearing its own tartan, 
each headed by its own chieftain, come 
from almost every part of the north¬ 
eastern Highlands to Braemar with 
banners floating and bagpipes playuig, a 
spirit-stirring sight to see. 

i'lie grouiul on which the games take 


place is entirely encircled by a rope 
fence, andf near are the white tents of 
the officers in charge, the various refresh¬ 
ment-rooms, and the grand stand itself. 
The whole scene is enlivening in the 
extreme ; the dense crowd of well-dressed 
people around the ropes, the stand filled 
tier on tier with royalty, youth, and 
beauty, the white canvas, the gaily 
fluttering flags, the mixture of tartans, 
the picturesque dresses, the green grass, 
the cloud-like trees, and last, but not least, 
the wild and rugged mountains them¬ 
selves—the effect ot the whole is charm¬ 
ing, and would need the pen of a Walter 
Scott to do justice to it. 

But to return to the games about to 
begin before me. Crowds are already 
beginning to assemble and surround the 
ropes, and independent of the grand 
stand, there is on this ground several 
round green hills which give lounging- 
room to hundred.s, who thus, reclining at 
their e,ase, can view the sports going on 
beneath them. 

I am lying at full length on the top of 
my carav'an, a most dmightful position, 
from which I can see everything. Far 
down the field a brass band is discoursing 
a fantasia on old Scottish airs. But the 
efl'ect is somewhat marred, for this 
re.oson—on the grass behind the grand 
stand, with truly Scottish independence 
of feeling, half a dozen pipers are strut 
ting about in full Highland dress, and 
with g.ay ribbons fluttering from their 
chanters, while their independence is more 
especially displayed in the fact that 
every piper is playing the tune that 
pleases himself best, so that upon the 
whole it must be confessed that at pre¬ 
sent the music is of a somewhat mixed 
character. 

From the top of my caravan I call to 
my gentle Jehu John, alias my coach¬ 
man, who comes from the sliire of bonnie 
Berks. 

“John,” I shout, “isn’t that heavenly 
music ? Don’t you like it, J ohn '/ Doesn t 
it stir your bloo<l 1” 

Now John would not offend my national 
feelings for all the world ; so he replies, 

“It stirs the blood right enougli, sir, 
but I can’t say os 'ow I likes it quite, 
sir. De.ssay it’s an acquired taste like 
olives is. Puts me in mind of a swarm 
o’ bees that’s got settled on a telegraph 
pole.” 

But the games are now beginning. 
Brawny Bcois, tall, wiry Highlanders, 
are already trying the weights of the 
great caber, the stones and the hammers. 
So I get down off my caravan and, 
making my way to the field, sent myself 
on a green knoll from which I can see 
and enjoy everything. 

Throwing the Eeavy Eammer .—This is 
nearly always the first game. The com- 

f ietitors, stripped to the waist, toe the 
ine one after the other, and try their 
strength and skill, the judges after each 
throw being ready with the tape. Though 
an ordinary heavy hammer will suit 
any one for amateur practice, the real 
thing is a large ball fastened to the end 
of a long handle of hard, tough wood. 

It is balanced aloft and swung about 
several times Inifore it quits the hands 
of Hercules, and comet-like flies through 
the air with all the velocity and force 
tli.at can Ix) communicated to it. 

Donald Dinnie, tliouijh he wants but 
two years of being fifty, is still the 
champion athlete and wrestler of the 
work!, ’fliere is a good story told of 


Donald when exhibiting his prowess for 
the first time in America, crowd 
it seems gave him a too-limited ring. 
They did not know Donald then. 

“ Gang back a wee bit,” cried Donild. j 

The rmg was widened. 

“ Gang back a wee yet 1 ” he roared. 

The crowd spread out. But when n 
third time Donald cried “Gang back:' 
they laughed in derision. 

Then Donald’s Scotch blood got up, 

He swung the gre.at hammer—it left ha 
hands, and flew right over the heads <if 
the onlookers, alighting in tlie field 
beyond. 

No one in San Francisco would rom- 
pete with Donald, so he got the records 
of other athletes, and at a public cihili 
tion beat them all. 

Throwing the light hammer is another 
game of the same kind. 

Fatting the Stone —The stone, as an 
Irishman would say, is a heavy ronnl 
iron ball. You plant the left foot finnlr 
in advance of the right, then balancitt 
the great stone or ball on the palm of fhr 
right hand on a level with the head for 
a few moments, you send it flying from 
you as far as possible. There is not only 
great strength required, but a good d«u 
of “can,” or skill, which practice slonr I 
can give. 

Tossing the Caber. —The caber is asnwll 
tree, perhaps a larch with the branch'- 
all off. You plant your foot against tie 
thin end of it, while a man raises it riybl 
up—heavy end uppermost—and supports 
it in the air until you have bent down 
and raised it on your palms. 'The iir 
mense weight of it makes you stagy: i 
about to keep your lialance, and ju 
must toss it so that when the heavy fci 
touches the ground, it shall fall right out 
and lie in a Tine towards you. ’This gaa' 
requires great skill and strength, and h 
is seldom indeed that more than one km 
succeeds in tossing the caber fair aaJ 
square. 

'There are heavy and light hatnim-rt. 
there are heavy and light putting-stoiiPv 
but there is but one caber.* ana at tk- 
game the mighty Donald Dinnie haio- 
rival. 

Tlie jumping and vaulting approv;. 
more to the English .style of games, an; 
need not Vie here described ; and ik' 
same may be said aliout the racing, wrt-i 
probably one exception—the sack rw» 
The competitors have to don the siwri 
which are then tied firmly round u* 
neck, then at the given signal away dw.f 
go, hopping, junipii^, or running »id 
little short steps. It is very amufrii 
owing to the many tumbles the nmnert 
get, and the nimble way they sometin- 
recover the equilibrium, though ver 
often no sooner are they up than ti-.' 
are down again. 

There usually follows this a mad tr 
of steeplechase three times round «• 
course, which is everywhere impels, 
with obstructions, the favourite or- 
being soda-barrels with both <t ' 
knocked out. Through these the o :- 

f ietitors have to crawl, if they be 
ong-legged and agile enough town' , 

right over them. I 

The dancing and the bagpipe-nlsrr- 
attract great attention, and witn tie- j 
the games usually conclude. At « i 
sports to-day both are first-cla-ss. I 

The dancing commences with a saTv' ; 
hornpipe in character, and right merr j 

■ At princlpil guniei. i 
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TJI£ GATHEIilNG OF THE CLANS. 


several of the competitors foot it on the 
floor of wood that has been laid down on 
the grass for the purpose. Next comes 
the Highland fling, danced in Highland 
dress, to the wild “skirl” of the great 
Highland bagpipe. Then the reel of 
Tnlloch to the same kind of music. 

Here there are of course four High¬ 
landers engaged at one time. 

I hope, for the sake of dear auld Scot¬ 
land, none of my readers will judge the 
music of the Highland bagpipes from the 


[ performances of the wretched specimens 
01 ragged humanity sometimes seen in 
our streete. But on a lovely day like 
this amidst scenery so sublime, it is 
really a pleasure to lie on the grass and 
listen to the stirring war march, the 
h^i*ty strathspey or reel, the winning 
pibroch, or the sad wail of a lament for 
the dead. 

If ever, reader, you want to see “ Scot¬ 
land m a her glory’’ just attend one of 
these gatherings. You will have a time 


of such joy and fun that you never can 
forget. 

Weiouts asd Becobds at Inverness. 


Weight of Heavy Hammer.2SIb. 

nifitaace it has been thrown .. .. esft. 9in. 

Weight of Light Hammer.141b. 

histance it has been thrown .. .. 105ft. 6in. 

Weight of Heavy Hntting-Stono .. .. 28ib. 

Distance ft has been thrown .. .. 38ft. 9in. 

Weight of Light Putting-Stone .. .. mb. 

Distance it has been thrown .. 42ft. 5in. 

Leigtb of Heaiy Caber .10 to 20ft. 
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VERY MUCH ABROAD! 

Bv Talbot Baixes Keed, 

Author of “ Reginald CruJen," My Friend Smith,*' “ A Night on ScafeU Pike," etc. 

[Being the imjYressions of foreign travel, eommunieaied chiefly to a particnlar friend hy Thomas Hooleer, minor, of Rughy, dwrinf 
the course of a Continental tmr in France and Sieilzerland in the company of his brother, James Hooker, major, also of Rvglgf.} 



London, July 31. 

EAK Gus,—Here’s 
a spree! The 
pater s got an 
idea into his 
head that young 
fellows ought to 
see something I 
of foreign parts, i 
and store their ! 
minds with the beauties of nature in ‘ 
her grandest — I forget what — any¬ 
how, we backed him up ; and Jim and I 
are to start abro.atl on our own hooks 
on Friday. How’s tliat for luck 1 The 
pater has settled what hotels we go 
to in Paris and Switzerland, and he’s 
sketched out a route for us every day 
were away. The grind is, he’s awfully 
particular we should write home every 
day and keep accounts. Jim will have 


to do that, and I’ll keep you up. It 
really is a very good thinjj for fellows to 
travel and expand their minds, you know. 
We’re starting from Holborn Viaduct at 
9..30 on Friday. I’ll write and let you 
know my impressions, as the pater calls 
it; and you might let your young sister 
see them too if you like. 

Yours truly, 

T. Hooker, 


Paris, Aug. 3. 

Dear Gus,—We had an awful squeak 
for the train at Holbom, owing to .Jim’s 
hatbox falling ofi’ the cab, and his insist¬ 
ing on going back to pick it up. It .seems 
to me rather humbug taking chimneys 
at all, but he s.ays that's all I know of 
foreign travel; so I caved in and brought 
mine too. 

Another thing that nearly lost the 


train was a row about the luggage. The 
fellows wanted to do me out of two bob 
because they said my portmanteau was 
four pounds overweight ! Theiw was 
nearly a shindy, I can tell you, only Jiai 
said we’d better walk into the chap cm 
our way back. Anyhow, I wasn’t goir^ 
to be done, so I unlocked mv portmanteau 
and took out my spare jacket and a pair 
of bags, and carried them over my amc, 
.and that made the weight all right. Thr 
fellows tried to grin, of course, but I 
fancy they were rather blue al>out it. 

Our tickets cost 45s. 6d. each, net 
counting grub on the way. which about 
linished up a .£5 note for the two of us. 

Jim and 1 had a stunning time in thr 
train. There was only one other old char 
in the carriage. When the fellow canne 
for the tickets outside Dover, Jim haf- 
pened to be up on the luggage rack, ani 
the fellow would never have siHUtf-d hiu 
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Yours truly, 

Thomas Hooker. 
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- Paris, A ug. 6. 

Dear Gus,— 
That, dictionary 
word of yours 
won’t wash liere. 
We’ve tried it all 
round Paris, and 
you might a.s well 
talk Greek to 
them. I don’t 
believe there’s 
any word in the 
language for 
dough-nut. Jim’s 
not bad at 
French, either. 
We should be re¬ 
gularly floored if 
it wasn’t for him. 
And I expect 
they guess by his 
accent he comes 
from Rugby, for 
fellows all touch 
their hats to him. 

You know the 
pater gave us a 
list of ^aces togo 
ind see in Paris 
—the Louvre 

and the Luxembourg and all that. Well 
lie never stuck down where they were’ 
we’ve had to worry it out for cur¬ 
es. Jim stopped a fellow this morn¬ 
ing and asked him, “ Ou est la chemin 
pou' Luxemliourg?” The fellow took 
off i.it liat and was aw'fully civil, and 
said, “ Par ici, Messieurs," and took us a 
walk of about three miles, and landed us 
at a railway station. He thought we 
wanted to go to Liixemboui'g in Germany 
or wherever it is, fare about three cool 
sovs. 1 The fellow hung about us most of 
the rest of the day, expecting a tip. 
Likely idea that, after the game he’d had 
w’ith us ! We couldn’t shake him off till 
we bolted into one of the swimming batlis 
on the river. TJiat smoked him out. 
Most of these chaps draw the line at a 
tub. Would you believe it? at our inn, 
they never seem to liave heard of soap in i 
their lives, and ive got quite tiretl of I 
saying “savon” before w^e round some in j 





a shop. Jim thinks they use it all up 
for soup. What we get at the inn tastes 
like it. 

Jim is rather a ’cute beggar. We went 
to a caf^ yesterday to get some grub and 
he wanted a glass of milk. \Ve Tiad both, 
clean foigotten the French for milk, and 
we’d left the dixy at the inn. We tried 
to make the fellow understand, but he 
was an a-ss. We pointed to a picture of 
a cow hanging on the wall and smacked 
our lips ; and he grinned and rubbed his 
hands, and said, “ Ah oui. Rosbif ! jolly 
ro.sV)if!" Did you ever hoar of such a 
horn idiot ? At last Jim had an idea and 
^id, ‘‘Apportez-nous du caf^-au-lait sans 
Je cafe.’ Tliat fetched it. The fellow' 
twigged at once. Not bad of Jim, w'as 

Jolly slow place Paris. The swimming 
baths are the only place w’Dith going to. 
Jim went-in off the eight-foot spring¬ 
board. You should have seen the natives 
sit up at the neat dive he made. 

1 hope the pater’s not going to .ask too 
much about the Louito, because we 
scamped it. The fact is there was a 
little unpleasantness w’ith one of the- 
fellows owing to Jim’s cane liappeiiing 
to scrutch one of the pictures by a chap 
named Ilubens. It was quite an accident, 
JLS we w'ere only trying to spike a wasp 
^7 fiTirae, and Jim missed his shot, 
Tbe fellow there made a mule of himself, 
lost his teniijer. So w'e didn’t seo 
the fun of staying, and cut. 


Alontreux, Lake of Geneva, Avg. 10. 

Couldn’t finish this before w’e left 
Fans. We meant to start for here ou 
rriday, but settled to come on ou Tliurs- 
day night after all. X’^ou needn’t go 
telling them at home, but between you 
and me it was a bit of a bolt. 

went to a church 
caJJe<l Notre Dame in the morning, not 
n^rly such a snug place as Ilug:by’ 
Chapel, and they charge a penny a-piece 
for the cliairs. {So we cut the inside and 
thought we’d go up to the top. It wasn’t 
a bad lark, and you get a stunning view. 
The swimming baths looked about the 
size of a sheet of school paper. There 
wms a door open into the belfry, and as 
nobody was about, we never thought it 
would be any harm to have a ring up. 
We couldn’t get the big bell to go, but 
most of the others did, and it was enough 
to deafen you. I suppose they must 
Iiave heard the row below, for when we 
looked down we saw' a regular crowd of 
fellows in the square undenieath looking 
up our way. After that we thought we 
might as well shut up, and were just 
going to cut down, when a fellow belong¬ 
ing to the place, who had been somewliere 
on the top, came rushing round the 
parapet, flourishing a stick and yelling 
like «a. trooper in awfully bad French. 
We had a good start of him, especially as 
%ve sluit the door at the top of the stairs 
behind us. Besides, he was fat; so wo 
easily pulled it oft’. Tliere was an old 
woman at the bottom who kept the 
ticket place. She twigged it was a bolt 
and tried to stop us, but she couldn’t get 
out of her box. So we strolled out easily 
and cabbed it back to the inn. It was 
an awful game to see t!ie crowd still 
staring up at the tower as we drove oft' 
The fat fellow got down just as w-e were 
turning the coi*ner. I don’t think lio 
guessed ^-we were cabbing it. Anyhow 
we didn’t <5ee anyone chasing the calx. 
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Jim said wp were nitlier well out of it; 
and we settled we might as well drive on 
to the swimming baths and stay there 
for an hour or so till things had quieted 
down, and then go on to Switzerland by 
the evening train, especially, Jim said, 
as the pater might not like to get his name 
mLxe<l up in a Prench row. 

lieastly uncomfortable carriages on the 
Swiss Ilailway from Paris. Tnere was 
the .same humbug about the luggage at a 
little station in tlie middle of the night, 
liut we were too fagged to cut up rough. 
We were jolly glad to get here at last, I 
can tell you. I mu.st shut up now, as I’ve 
got to write to pater. It's a regular go. 
We forgot he’d be .sending the money to 
Paris, and now we’ve only got about half- 
a-.sov. between us ! Kemember me to 
your young sister. 

Yours truly, 

T. Hookee. 


Montrevx, A ug. 10. 

Dear Father, — We didn’t see the 
Luxembourg, as a fellow directed us to 
the wrong place. We had several bathes 
ui the Seine. .liin got on very well with 
his French, and I think we are both iui- 
provetl. We should be glad of some more 
money, as we are nearly out. I bought a 
present for you in Paris, which 1 think 
you will like when you see it. If you 
could send the money here by return it 
would do. I suppose what you sent to 
Paris missed u.s, as we came here a day 
sooner than we expected. 

We went up Notre Dame the last day 
we were in Paris. There is a fine view 
from the top. It is surjirising how few 
of the P’rench ^ou meet in the swim¬ 
ming baths. Vie. h.ad the place to our¬ 
selves one d.ay. It’s eight feet at the deep 
end. Jim and I both think foreign tr.avel 
is good for a fellow, and we shall hope to 
have a reply to this by return. 

Your loving son, 

Tom. 


J/bntrear, Aug. 11. 

Dear Ous,—We’re regularly stuck up, 
as the money hasn’t come yet. I hope it 
will come soon, or the old girl at the inn 
here will think we’re cadgers. We ha<l .a 
stunning row on the lake yesterday ; the 
boats are only a bob an hour, so we 
thought we might go in for it. We raced 
a steamer for about half a mile, and 
weren't done, then, only Jim’s oar came 
off the pin (they haven't such things as 
rowlocks here), .and that upset us. 

Of course it didn't matter .as we could 
swim ; but the fellows in the ste.amer 
kickerl up an awful shine about it, and 
came ancf hauled us up, boat and all. It 
was rather awkward as we had nothing 
to tip them with. We got out at adi.sm.al 
sort of ])lace called Chillon. We told the 
captain if he was ever in London the 
])ater would be glad to see him. 

We had a grind getting b.ack here with 
the boat, as it came on dark and misty, 
and wo couldn't .see where Montreux had 
got to. Jim got rather chawed up too 
by the cold, so I sculled. The wind was 
against us, and it was rather a hard pull, 
es|>ecially when you couldn't see the land 
.at all. 1 m.anaged to keep pretty warm 
with row ing, but old Jim’s teeth chaltcrerl 
like a steam-engine. It came on .a regular 
squall, and I didn’t sec the fun of .sculling 

• r about a couple of hours. So Jim 


and I huddled up to keep warm, and let 
her drift. We were jolly glad to see a 
light .after a bit, .and yelled to let them 
know where we were. They didn't hear 
though, so we just stuck on and chanced 
it. The old tub drifted ashore all right, 
side on, though she upset just as we got 
to land. It w.as lucky the w.ater was 
shallow, as we were too cold to swim. As 
it was, old Jim nearly came to grief. It 
was no end of a job hauling in the boat. 
She was rather faiocked about. We had 
drifted back to Chillon, exactly where we 
st.arted from. 

The keeper of the C.astle put us up for 
the night, and was no end of a brick. 
There was rather a row with the boat 
fellow when we got back to Montreux. 
lie got crusty about the boat being 
damaged, and wanted about two sovs ! 
As it happened, we hadn’t got anything, 
as we gave the fellow at the Csistle five 
francs and that cleared us out. We told 
the boat fellow to call at the inn to¬ 
morrow, and I hope to goorlness the 
money will have, turned up, as it’s a bit 
awkward. Jim has a cold. 

Yours truly, 

T. Hooker. 

Pleas© remember me to your young 
sister. 


Monfrni.r, A>ig. 13. 

Dear Father,—Thanks awfully for the 
money ; it was jolly to get it, and 
mother’s letter. It is very hilly about 
here. Jim’scold is getting better. Would 
you mind telegraphing to us who is the 
winner of the Australi.an cricket iiiateh 
to-morrow, and how many Grace scored 1 
In haste. 

Your loving son, 

Tom. 


Jlifftr! Hotel, A ug. 18. 

Dear Gus,—We’re awfully high up 
here—awful rum little inn it is. It 
was chock full, and Jim and I have to 
sleep under the Table. There arc about 
a dozen other fellows who have to camj) 
out too, so it’s a rare spree. 

We’re going to have a shot at the 
Miitterhorn to-morrow if it's tine. It 
looks easy enough, and Jim and I were 


I guess he was jolly blue when he ioui.,| 
us gone. I send with this n fauit skct li 
of some of the natives! What do ; i. 
sa,v to their rig 1 

It was a pretty good grind np i.. 
Zermatt, and we walked it up the Vicl-v. 
There wasn’t much to see on the say 
I !Uid it's a frightfully stony road. Thtre 
I were .some fellows playing lawn-tennis v 
the hotel at Zermatt. One of tlu-t. 

I wasn’t half bad. His serves twisted tn 
the leg and were awfully hard to get ip 
Jim and I wouldn’t have minded agiiir, 
only the fellows seemed to think uocir- 
was wantetl to play but themselves. W. 
may get a game to-morrow on our wiy 
to the M.atterhorn. It was a trcniendoj.' 
fag getting up here from ZcmuitL 1 
don't know why fellows all come on. a.' 
there’s no tenuis court or anything op 
here. 

I There’s an ice-field up here called i 
glacier, but it’s an awful fraud if 
j want skating—rough as one of BuUfuili 
■ fields at Kugby. A fellow told me it 
' bears aU the year round, but it's pt i 
lot of holes, so we don't think well tn 
I it. I expect we shall be home mai 
! week, as the pater thinks we’ve m 
’ through our money rather too fast. Kr 
' member me to your jjeople and }"L’ 
young sister. 

I Yours truly, 

T. HooKii 


. Ernnatt, Avgurt ?' 

I Dear Gus,—kVe didn't do the Matt- 
horn after all, as J im screwed his f'vs 
He’s awfully unlucky, and if it bull. 

, been for the accident we might luive r 
to the top ; and of course it stops te.'.i..- 
j too. We did get one game befon- 
I sbirted up. Jim gave me fifteen in t* 
games each set. I pulled ofl'the first.!" 
he whacked me the other two. h ■ 
beastly rough court, though, and i. 
mountain was awfully in the light. 

I We hadn't much dirticulty finding ti. 

way to the Matterhorn, .os there ».v- 
I sign-post at the end of the village. 'I 
thought we might as well take tliecv- 
[ side, as the front of the hill is prettv 
Of course we had to take a good l -t 
round, which was a nuLsance, as we nii u' 
to be back for table dh6tc at s-'r 
‘ When we got properly on to the sidt ‘ 



Tourists Abroad—An Amateur Study In Costume I 


making out the path with a telescope ] 
this afternoon. It s rather a crow to do 
the Matterhorn. Some mufl's takeguides 
up, but they cost four or five ijounds, so 
we’re going without. 

That boat fellow at ilontreux got to 
be a regular nuisance. In fact that's 
why we came on here a day earlier. He 
came up twice .a-day to the inn, and we 
couldn’t shake him oil'. We gave him a 
•sov., which was twice what he had a right 
to. He swore he'd have two pounds or 
bring up a policeman with him next time. 
So we thought the liest way was to clear 
out by the early train next morning and 


put it on, but it was a good long gn' 
can tell you. We weren t sorry top-:. 
to a snow slope and cool ou rselves. 

They ought to swwp .a pjith ncrc*s j 
snow, or fellows are very likely to ' 
their way. We lost ours, but wo h r 
good lark on the snow snowluvllinc 
got deep in one part, so we bad to - 
tier up the rocks at the sidi' to set 
top of the slope. It'.s rather <l*vi;’ 
distance, on the snow, for it toi'k u- 
i hour to do what .seemtxl only a few ■ 

I We got on to a flat bit after awhih 
1 luul another turn on the snow. 

I It was rather a game rolh'ng 'u. - 
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'n,€‘Y aw-ful i or so. But I {ound him at last, about a | 

thf’ has a 'quarter o£ a mile down the hold. He 


down you, a„cJ I ___ 

paM- / ;,,Ding ,7.0 Eo JKo / foot was screwed. 

way of I cnn>g tho slopo > 

on ^^-e began 

were Lulder sinie, a our spikes 

watching “X*,, We I»«Yioa ^p. As lE 

to slide oursel ^peoA doirn 

on,“f fo no end ot yelled 

was, we got "P „„ j oke- ,ni^U fc 

that s'oP^.,* iind not si* “P-V rcrnembex 

’■•■"‘"'‘iis'h ad. I must 

after tlu^t , k^ j pulle<l 


Jim 

.udloo^ 

'’Twos able to get ap_^tho«j 

nnVttught^Teil ySur-^^ 


__ So it was a pretty go, , 

rt.s I couldn’t carry him. If I li^n’t oeen 1 
j cjiaite so knocked aboutimighthave tried; 1 

f lr>vxt. Jim’s a good nine stone, so I might 
J-if'.'v'e dropped him. Luckily, some fellows 
c::fxroe—they’d come to look for us in fact, I 
told the waiter we were going up | 
•fcl'Xs ^latterhorn, and might not be back | 
*time for dinner ; and when we didn’t ] 
up^ they guessed, 1 


suppose, we 


T^Jg'ht have come to grief. It was a good 
they came, as Jim’s foot was rather 
All the hotel turned out to see us 

f rofc back. I had to be carried too, the 
ftsfc bit of the way, as I got fagged. It’s 
sell w'e couldn’t get to the top, as it’s 
nxtlier a crow to do the Matterhorn. 

Jim’s foot is better to-day, but he’ll 
hm-v’e to sliut off tennis the rest of tliis 
season. I wish mother was here. She 
could look after Jim better than I can. 


In fact, the doctor here, rather a jolly- 
fellow, says she and the pater luad better 
come at once. I got him to writ© to th& 
pater himself, as I was afraid it might, 
make them think something was wrong 
if T did. 

Please to remember me to your young 
sister. T. Hooker. 


2 f^.rmatf.y Avjtist 22. 

I Dear Gus,—There’s a telegram from 
the pater to say they’ll be here to-mor- 
1 row night. I’m rather glad, as Jim is 
feverish. The pater will have a good 
I deal of tipping to do, as everybody here’s 
] no end civil. Can’t write more, as I’m 
fagged. Remember me to your young 
sister. . T. H. 

P.S.—I fancy we shall spend next sum¬ 
mer in Knglond—Jim and I. We don't 
either of us think much of Switzerland. 



A turned Signpost. by !■' Laniard.) 
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OLD FATHER THAMES: 

OR, HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 

[Bv VARIOUS Artists.] 


[Draim fry IT. B. BocL 

1.—Thames Head. 



[Draiffl h'j Clortgh Brtmiejf- 


2,_So>’N'iNa AYeir. 



















































A HALF-HOLIDAY ON THE OTONABEE EIVER. 


By S. Sheldrake, 


Member of the American Canoe Assoeialion, etc., etc. 


On the cast side of the riw 
runs a ron«»h roati followinjr lie 
river’s coiiise in all its 
and in Rome places running am 
near to tlie ed^e of the precipitod* 
liiiiestono l>auk.s that a Derv<» 
stranger travelling it for tin? tiibl 
time mav vvell be excused u 
occasional shudder of appreiec 

^ Tlie road is fringed on eithw 

side 'with trees; cedars, shum&di, 
maples, spruce, pine, tauutnrk. 
ana others blending their contra.M 
Kiplfc ing foliage to form a beaitifd 
9 bSk and hannonious whole. Ami tiie 

flB|L river itself ceaselessly tmnblin; 

HHBa roaring over its rocky b^. 

the white waves of tlie npi^ 
curling and flashing in the oin. 
S3SB with the flwirling eddies where Uie 
big black l>ass lie, and wkecor 
they may be taken by the mrst 
ll^EH inexperienced angler by mean!- d 
cray-fish, worm, minnow, or eva 
the most cliinisily-maile artili'wl 
dy that looks like a flv at all, ail 
form a picture only to tic fonivil. I 
^BjV think, in tills jiart of tlie worlJ- 
^Hv that is to say, it is ^ue-eminuatlj 

flv Now, it had always lieen my 

l^r ambition to “run” thov raphl* 

W from the liea<l of the river at 

^ Lakefield to the first dam on the 

Nassau Mills, a distance of abed 
y,/ seven niilcs. I have frequently 
' V y gone down the rapids of ilie Si 

/ifc* ^ Lawrence on board steamlwu, 
which after the first trip lo«>it. 
ff'Jip ’' interest, and once I went di'«Ti 
2 ^/ 1 timber —that vtu » 

tcork. I had oft/i 
run other rapids in my canoe. 1«< 
the channel was known and » 
defined, anti all one hatl to do 
to keep cool and steer straight, l^t 
here something new' presented itself. TU 
rapids were uniusually long, the channe! xa 
known to me, and all that I should have 
guide me would lie the apjiearanct- of ta* 
surface of tlie water. 

I used to drive and walk along the ri'rf 
road, and stud^' tlie stream a.s a jnlot stutih* 
the Mississiiipi, until I thought i knew vvrry 
rock, shallow', and eddy' that might pc'vf 
dangeroua, and I only awaited a favounVt 
o]»iiortunity to make the attempt. 

It was on the *22nd of Octol>er, 1S81, lei*:- 
Saturday, and a half-holiday, that I la^di^- 
my cra?t, a fourteen - foot hunting eape. 
made of bas.s-w'ood, and weighing about larp 
pound.s, on tbo waters of Lake Katehewir 
iiunka, out of winch the Itiver Otoiub« 


I HAVE no doubt that many of you wlio 
take the Hoy’s Own Paper liave reml 
Mrs. Traill’s “Canadian Crusoes,” now jmb- 
lished, I lielicvc, under the title of “ Lost iu 
the Backwoods.” 

1 know 1 read it when I was a Ixiy, over 
and over again. Hut I little thought* that I 
should ever visit the places mentioned in the 
storv, or spend the greater part of mv life, 
os r probably shall, within a few miles of 
them. 

If you take a good map of the Dominion 
of Canada, and look on the north shore of 
Lake (Jntario, yon will see the town of 
Colxmrg marked ; farther north yon will find 
Hice Lak(‘, into \vhi<di the Otonaliee river 
(lows; and farther north again you will fin<l 
Peterl>orough. After that you will see tiiat 
the jilace.s marked arc few ami far Indween. 

In reality tliey arc inucli farther ajiart tlian 
even the map would lead you to Rui)|>ose ; 
for, in the iiack country, we call iteople 
*' neiglilmurs ’’ who live many miles aw’ay. 

Alsive the town of Peterborougli the 
Otonaliee is not navigable for any craft larger 
than a canoe or a lumlicrinan's punt, and 
for them only dowm stream. 

I tliink that here, for alsnit ten miles, is 
one-of the prettii'st- j»ieces of Hcenery I have 
over liehcld, and 1 am tolerably familiar with 
t'anadian scenery lx.*l\rcen the FalLsof Mont¬ 
morency and Niagara. 




i/M.riioi.iDAY ox riu: oTo.XMi):!: lavEi;. 


where a calm eddy atfonlod a uo.,.! i.l.i. ,■ 
ler re-emlKirkation. 

. ourscdveaof allaujierfluoii' c-l-itli- 

itifT, we took our places in the boat, W illie 
tn the l>ow, and mvnelf in the Blfte. aiid 
pusheil out into the Btroani. 

Some men came runningilown tlir ii|ij«i>ite 
Imnk of the river and alionted to ii-, Imt 
what tliey said we coulii not hear. S i lliev 
eontenterl lhcm.mdvcs with wavine tlu ir liaN 
to UH. a civility which we were unable bi 
resium,! to, for our hands were fully l•l .•ullil'd, 
aii.l we dared not turn onr heads. 

1 should, perhaiw, explain here, that in 
our ranees, instead of sittini; on the lliwarls, 
wiiioh are really only inten.hsl to slien'illi. m 
the ‘Slat, we kneel on the iKittom. W e ii-e 
single - hladed paddles. The wlm 

steers jierforMis the operation by a .lui.l.. 
Iiecuhar tuni of the wrist. I have .sle. re.l a 
ranoe in this manner, with two other |.e, -..ns 
m her liesides myself, n//Mrrc of lu 
on tfic same sii/e. 

Like an arrow shot from a liow, we sl.ai leil 
on our venturesome cniise, and wo i.minl 
ttiat our troubles were alsiut to 
rommenee at the very outset 

Just Ixilow the dam at Lakclleld 
the river was at one time siianiiLsi 
b,v a natural bridge, which has 
since Iwen destroyed by lumber- 
inen, as it imiicded the iiassa-e of 
their r.afts and 10™. 

At this place there is a licnd in 
tlie nver, and the curnint strikes 
a steep luink, rclmundin;; and 
rausin;,r an awkward clioppiiii; sea 
111 aildilion to the regular waves of 
the rapid.s. fallino „ut to W illie 
to see that his feet were clear of 
the thwart, and to keep stea.lv, I 
headeil the canoe for the eentiv of 
the stream, for altliniijfh ||,e waves 
were hio.rer there than at the side 
I lliouolit there would I* Jess 
••hniiee of striking- a sunken rock 
winch, in such a /dace, would have 
resulted in utter shipwreck. But 
after a couple of minutesof Imhhia- 
and tossine almut, during whic/i 
the w.atei slapi«d into the boat on 
either side, wettinjt “s to the hips, 
tl\c danger wax jMLHReii, and we 
vvere Moatino serenely alone at 
alKiiit live miles an hour towards 
the next awkwanJ place. 

Tills we nejjotinted, without anv 
further wettinp, by takinK the 
dark, oily-lookinL’ parts of tlie 
J^trenni, which indicated deepwater, 
and conpratiilateil ourselves upon 
hayin;; iierfornied the first two 
and well j““rnoy so quickly 

. we had not much time to 
indulge in conversation, for the 
roar of the next rapid was alretuiy 
of there were plenty 

of rocks and sliallows to tie avoided 
liehire we canie to it. 

water t"'"’"”!'- of the 

the rail! l"s '^‘‘' 1 '"*'' “ '’™'' where 

paddle iriM “ ^ “f the 

or wreck ‘ 

dacW^uSf"^ “'« witl". a ball 
-all ctn!,! worse, for the crew 

Pvciicm " , ”0 fo form a ideasurahle 

soriile ‘fe- 

dhX^ V*^*'*^ of us the riv'er wa.*! 

t-‘Hiannenook^ed^X^'p“-» 
'pke"'‘onXvy,X;;'“;'® “ n'i«- 

“n'ltrtakes who 


•itid lli;U otic iiiiujHMiliifsitaliiiJi • f*-! iin* a 
broken ].lank. Al lirwi I Ii.-a.lrd tli.* r.uioc 
iJiirly ff»r ihc fa*-l Ini? wl>'-n jii-l 

riluMit to ciitiT it a aliii*»**t invfiltintaiy 

turn of my '•.ri-t wliot uw into ihr »«•>( 
<'li;uun l. \\ f cinild not turn lififk, 
aiid >,, prcparc-l ].• nink.- the In-wt ,,f it. 

I he rhniMM-l tmiifii romitl, nnd ^^a'• liiililcii 
a jmint oi the i-lari*!. .Vtnl u]M)n round- 
111;; lliis poim. which wo did at tlio rato of 
about iwidvo milc.s an hfiiir, w<‘ ;y, ,*i,n- 

iMsofl iimw.s of rock.w ahead. 4 »ver whieh llie 
wati*r /t//. 

I'ora inottienj a wild notion of f-ti*rrin;.' for 
the js)j(n'o ojoswotl my mind, but an iiisiantV 
relh-fiion •showoil me timt flji«» wa- out of tlie 
‘jtii wiimi. And e\fn if J en/z/f/have turni*d 
lb'- eaime. we .sljonid eiflu*r )ia\e bf'en 
'"■•ni|.*'d al miri> or >liould Imvc ilrilfed 
’••'"'•'fsuf' on, ami eofi>»M|uenlly have arrived 
at the |iidnt of dan;.'er in the most lielplew?, 
state iina^^inable. 

Seeini;a elear alffUii twice tlie width 

of the bmit Itciwcen two r'lek-. 1 .-teerofl for 
it, and in Jc-s lime than it take*; iln* to 


write (hi', or .'<»u t<» read if. llieie l•ante a 
• hfwnwani |dim>:e. acconijiaiiied lo a .'liarp 
I er.i'li. aiel "eie t-.ifc in the coni|iara- 

tiselv stnootli water lHd*»w. I'lie fall wich 
not more than a foot »ir I s\o in Indyhl: hut iit 
i de.'cendljiL,' tin* eaooe strio k a >liiiij' roik, 
ami a Inde in the >ide. ilnou^di whicli tlie 
• water jioun'd fa'I. wa** the ll■■'Ult. W •• 
paddletl oti until we anivefl al a Miilabh* 
jdriee to ilraw tlie canoe a.-lioie, emptN the 
water, and repaii duma::ew. wliicii we etiecicil 
i ns l*e>l w»' could, stud lluui rewuiiied ouf 

I ' XiVaye. 

l-’or the ne\l twn or tliiec liillc- all Went 
well, except lliiit we liad to make another 
1 Plfippa^e l«) emi'ty the water out o| the 
{ anti to^|H)rlai;e f>ver a ^hallow olace. whi« h 1 
I afterward'fouml eouhl easily liriNe iteen run 

; near tlie ... -Vnd (hen we caiiie t*) the 

' la^t and nio't formidahle rapid of all. 'rie- 
■ <Hon:ilic< at till' plan* lake.*, the form fit the 
' Jettei S. and ru^'liew thronoh n narrow chan 
iiel lM;lwe**n hi.uh liiuf'^tone linnkw on either 
I ‘dde. 

' We drew the eatmo a'lmie ainl Kiletl lift 
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out by tile simple process of takin«^ hold of 
her at either end, and lioldin^' her upside 
down in the air for a few seconds, and took 
a careful survey of the foaming, rushin" 
■water, after wliich we lield a council of war 
liefore trusting ourselves again to tlie head¬ 
long torrent. And we came to the wise con¬ 
clusion that, seeing we could not turn back, 
it would l)e a thousand pities to do so ; and 
tliat, as we liad come so far without any 
serioiii? accident, we might reasonably hojie 
to surmount this last danger. 

“Fortune favour?? tlie brave.” Kneeling 
'.veil up, with oar feet carefully drawn clear 


of the thwarts (for in the event of an upset the ! 
chief danger lies in getting one’s feet caught 
between tlie thwart and the bottom of the 
l)oat, and so l>eing held head ilowmwards), 
we pushed out again into mid-stream, and in 
less tlian a minute were in the midst of the 
seething waves. 

The canoe tos.sed and wobbled so fearfully 
j in tlie cross, chopping sea that I thought 
she must upset, ami the water came in over 
the sides until she wa.s half full of it; but, 
by keeping her head straight with the current, 
and jiaddfing steadily on, we passed safely 
through, auu iu about half an hour after wc i 


! arriveci at the Nassau Mills, h»N*iii): }»r 
formed a feat such a.H not many anatcs- 
canoe-men can boost of. 

We left our canoe at the Mills to be »#b'. 
up by waggon, and prepared for oar s^rtc 
mile walk home. 

But here fortune favoured us again. A 
farmer going our wav took us op nii»- 
his waggon, and Willie at once fell iV- 
asleep in some straw at the bottom of 'Jit 
vehicle, and, I liave no doubt, dreatne^l. 
we jolted over the roiigli road, of tlie ilan:.tr. 
, and difticnllies which lie had so ably assl' t j 
i in overcoming. 



\ 
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Wlis- ami fixun? 

Where ' 

Wher- a Htiiriny skv? 

® do the eriioH * tlv"' 

J'on old II„me ! ' ’ 

■'*®alkie.-i + f,i„ 

^^^.‘‘aredotl.eyplav ''="1 
"™«»emaml tyKtieik,. 
atch o’er tlio bay ? 

O’et'lh * 1 ° ' “‘'■earner, ” s 

"“•■aoldhomeofmiae^ 

lar awav. 


Sfa=(5frt 


Wliero do the aim’s dim smiles 
(.;lint o’er the lea ? 

’Tis wlicre lone HiaJtland’s Isles 
Rest on the sea ; 

’Tis where the billows roar 
Ever around the shore 
Where I would be. 


Roll on, ye foamy waves, 

^Vildly sublime 1 
Still frowu» yo roelcs and caves, 
Jiravin^ old Time 1 
Rlow breei^ea gla>d and free, 
tjuard ever, ^^or/and sea, 

My native clime / 

J. M. E. S.VXBY, 


* Sea eaclea f Sea/s, 
§ Aurora borealis. 


i BInck ffumemot 
li ShctlaocL 


Where do tl,e r,eahirds fly 
Fearless a.i,] f^e? 

■\\ here do tlio roeks rise lug'll ? 

Wliere waila the sea? 

M here do tlie oeean-caves 
Arch o’er \'ikii,jrcr crravea ? 
Hialtland, |; by thee ? 


Where do the rufroed hills 
Rise hrowii and hare ? 
^Vhere flow untainted rills 
Freshly and fair? 

Where do wild blossoms blow. 
Cradled in stainless snow? 

^i.v iionie—’tis there ! 













CEICKET SONGS. 


By the Author of “Cricket Pioneers,’ “The Austr.u-ian 


AIL ! cricket, hail ! thou manly British 
".aine; 

First of all sport! he first alike in fame. 

To niy tired soul th^’ busy trans]>orts hrin^', 

That I may feel thy raptures while I sin" ! 

And thou, kind jMitrou of the mirthful 
l>lny— 

.Sandwich, thy country’.^ friend—accept niy 
lay, 

Thougli mean my verse, my subject yet 
approve, 

And look propitious on the game you love ! 


Then rolls the ball, with varied vigour 
jdayed, 

Now levelled, whirring o’er the springing 
blade, 

Now to.saed to rise more fatal from the ' 
ground, 1 

Exact and faithful to the api>ointed hound. ^ 
Yet vain its speed, yet vajn its certain aim, j 
The wary batsman watches o’er the game ; 
Before his stroke the leiitheni circle flies - 
Now wheels obliq^ue, now mounting threats , 
the skies, 

Now—” 


and so on for three hundred lines and more. | 

Instead of “ the game you love” H might j 
have been written “on Jamie Love,” for the i 
quotation is from Love’s “poem” on the] 
malcli played at the Fin-'toury Artillerv ! 
tlround, in 1746, Ijetween Kent and All i 
England. As a parody on the high heroics i 
“(’ricket” is not equal to the “Splendid 
Shilling,” but it is worth reading, though far 
too long for quotation here. 

It i.s one of the oldest pieces of versifica¬ 
tion in cricket literature—a classic, in fact— 
and could not well go unmentioned in a 
pa]>er on cricket songs. 

For the same reason we must duly extract 
from that classic ballad, Duncoml>e» parody 
on Chew Chase, descriptive of the second * 
Kent and Surrey match in 1773, and which i 
consists of sixty-six verses of this calibre : ] 

God prosper long our harvest work, j 

Cur rakes and hay-carts all; ; 

An ill-timed cricket-match there di<l I 

At Bishop s Bourne I>efall. 


In short, the batsman hit up a spoon and 
was caught—“ready fingers catch it in its i 
fall,” as the poet calls it. 1 

This triad of stumps will suffice us. They 
do not seem to l)e excessively brilliant, ami ' 
to follow tliem, and start our special subject, ' 
we will set as an example of “present cen- 
tury work ” one of the Iwst cricketing songs 
ever written. It was firet sung, we believe, 
at the o])ening of the new school at Harrow, 
alK)ut ten Ycam ago. It sings itself, and car- 
rie.s its own air, as a true song always does. 

■\ViLLu\v THE Kino, 

Willow the king is a monarch grand, 

Three in a row hi.s courtiers stand; 

Every <lay Avhen the sun shines bright 
The dm)rs of his palace arc painted white, 
And all the company l>ow their backs 
To the king witli a collar of cobhlcr'.s wax. 

So ho ! HO ho ! may tlie courtiers sing. 
Honour and life to Willow the King ! 


To hat and Ik)w1 with might and main 
Two nobles took their way ; 

The hay may rue that is unhoused 
The l)atting of that day. 


This game did last from Monday mom 
Till Wednesday afternoon, 

For when l)ell Harry rung to prayers 
The Imtting scarce was done. 

With good Sir Horace, then was heat 
Hussey of A.shford town ; 

Davis for stops and catches famed, 

A worthy canon’s son. 

And witli the Mays, both Tom and Dick, 
Two liands of gowl account; 

SiinnionK was beat, and Miller too, 

Whovso bowling did eurmount. 

For Wood, of Seale, needs mu-st I wail. 
As one in doleful dumiw ; 

For if he e'er should play again 
It must 1)6 on his stumps. 


Willow, King Willow, the guard hold tight. 
Trouble is coining l)efore the night; 

' Hopping and galloping, short and strong, 
Comes the leathery Duke along ; 

I And down the palaces tumble brnt. 

When once the leathery Duke gets i)ast. 

So ho I so ho ! may the courtiers sing, 
Honour and life to Willow the King ' 

“ Who Is this ?" King Willow he swore, 

“ Hojw like that to a gentleman's door? 
Who’.s afraid of a Duke like him? 

I Fiddle-de-dee ! ” says tlie monarch slim. 

' “ What do yon say, iny courtiers three ? ” 
j And the courtiers all said Fiddle-de-dee ! ” 

I So ho ! HO ho ! may the courtiers .sing, 

j Honour and life to Willow the King! 

I 

I Willow the King slept forward l)old, 
j Tliree good feet from his castle hoM ; 

: Willow tlie King stept back so light. 
Skirmished gay to the left and right: 

But the Duke rushed by with a leap and n 
fling; 

“ Bless my soul! ” says M’illow the King. 

So iio ! so ho ! may the courtiers sing, 
Honour and life to Willow the King ! 


Yet again a third “classic,” and wo can 
end our trials. This is the “ Exercise at 
Merchant Taylors School,” given in the 
“ Gentleman’s* Magazine ” just one Imndred 
and thirty yearn ago: 


I Crash the palaces, sad to see, 
i Crash and tumble the courtiers three ! 

' Each one iaya in fear and dread, 

Down on the ground his respected head; 


Te^vms,” etc., etc. 

Each one kicks, as he downward goes. 

Up in the air his respected tocn. 

So ho ! HO ho 1 may the coartiers ring. 
Honour and life to \\ illow the Kin;.'. 

But the leathery Dnke he jum|K.‘d ho high. 
Jumped till he almost touche<l the sky : 

“A fig for King Willow!” he bfja'-tingly 
said ; 

“ Carry this gentleman off to bed ! ” 

So they carried him off with the ooutucn 
three. 

And put him to bed in the green-lMire trer. 
So ho ! so ho ! may the courtiers rin;:. 
Honour and life to illow the Kinj- 

“ What of the Duke?” you a'^k anon : 

“ Where has liis leatliery Highness gone!' 
Oh : he is filled with air inside— 
j Either it’s air, or else it is pride— 

And he swells and swells as tight as a droTi.. 
And they kick him about till ChmtELi* 
come! 

S() ho! so ho! may the pourtier^ siiii:. 
Houour and life to illow Uie Kin^;. 

Of the Harrow songs “Willow the Kin^' 
holds liLs sovereignty nnquestione«l. 

He'dev's “ Kh.reat Cricket" is not a par: 
cnlarly 'hrilliant performance, notwitlistar.: 
ing the swing of its chorus: 

’Tis a grand institution, deny it who can. 

By the world is acknowledged its fame : 
Long live each true Briton who'll play like > 
man 

At Cricket—our national game. 

As a specimen stanza we may as well takt 
the last, which shows pretty plainly fr' a 
which quarter the breeze of inspiration ble« . 

The finest scene the game affords 

Is that ’twixt Harrow School and Eton. 
Wlien thousands breast the ropcK at Lo.--! . 
To see the latter college beaten. 


You ne’er can name a grander game, 

, Or new a finer sight, sir. 

Than when two crack elevens meet 
In amity to figlit, sir. 

The Eton and Harrow match has, bowerr 
produced one tolerably good pie..e « vrs. 
the parody on Hohenlinden, written in Isia 

On London when the sun was low 
All bootless was the untrodden Row, 
And straight as arrow was the threw 
Of Amherst how ling rapidly. 

But liondon saw another sight 
YVhen the Ijell rang at fall of ni^dit 
Commanding colours, dark and Iq^ 
To quit the scene of revelry. 
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And w hich ends— 


The combat ccAses, On ve brave. 
And rush to triumph, or to rave ; 
'Wave Harrow ! All thy sisters wave ! 
And cheer with all thy energy. 


Some few shall thousand voices greet; 
Our arms be tlieir triuiuplial seat; 
And every boy that throngs their feet 
Re-echo Harrow’s victory. 


take 1 

following, on “ fl.e Lont cfmrd’t which 
Jiave strenjrthened and lengthened to Jit ■ 


The Lost Ball. 

Ratting one day at the Oval 
I w-aa scoring on quite at my ease. 
Placing the bowling neatly, 

Piling up twos and threes. 

I know' not whom we were playin*', 
Or what was my total then, 

AVlien I stnick at a ball of Morloy’s 
lake the boom of the great Big Ben. 


It went in the crimson sunlight 
Like a flash over golden sands, 

Though long-leg fielded it smartly 
It shot like an eel through his hands. 

I t silenced the chaff and the chatter, 
lor a minute each tick you could hear, 
Till awoke in harrnoniou.s echoes 
Tlie roar of a multiciiord clicer. 


It dew from flie wondering fieldsmen 
AV ho. gazing like so many geese. 

Tried in vain to unravel the puzzle 
And at Ia.st beckoned in the police, 

Who are seeking and sfill seeking vainly 
Of that magic lost ball but a sign. 

Which came from the shoulder of JMorley 
And was hel]>ed on its journey by mine. 

It may be some man at the gaswork..^ 

Mill find it within his domain, 

It may be that some day next seanion 
I shall slog at that same ball again t , 

lor it may have gone on, sir, and on, gj,. I 
And travelled all way round the wor-Jd ' ' 
M lien of course ’twill come back to thn i 
wicket 

And in from tlie long field be hurled j 


The ball the stout cricketer urges 

Cleaves a pathway of peace o’er the plain. 
The weajx>n he wields leaves no scourges, 

Xo reconl of carnage or pain ; 
y*o, tis his to cement man’s affection, 
Reviving his pastime of old ; 

In our camp we fear no defection 

’Neath the folds of the Red, Black, and 
Gold. 


As the eagle scans desert and mountain, 

As the sea-bird the wilds of the deep, 

As the water springs free from the fountain 
And dashes unlxmnd down the steep ; 

So our wandering band shun.s all warning, 

In every soil plants its hold, 

Each tract of old England adorning 

AViih tlie folds of the Red, Black, and Gold. 


Then the loving cup bring thou quick hither, 
I’ill liigh, we sip nought but the brim, 

Alay the germ we liave planted ne’er witlier, 
Nor the .star of our birthright grow dim ; 
May the friendship we’ve formed never sever, 
May each link lengthen long and grow’ old. 
Then a bumper, “ Here’s Cricket for ever ! ” 
’Neath the folds of the Rod, Black, and 
Gold. 

I As there did not seem to be much difficulty 
iu writing songs after this build, we set to 
I work to make one of our owm, being furtlier- 
\ more induced to do so by the remembrance 
that the colours of the Melbourne Club were 
the very red, white, and blue of the original, 
and that one of the old lines as to A’ictoria’s 
laurels apparentlv existed esjiecially for our 
purpose. Herewith, then, as a follow to the 
“ Lost Ball,” we offer a suggestion for the 
Australians of 1880, a new 

Red, AVhite, and Blue. 

Oh, Britannia, we crossed the wide o<'ean 
To the lioiue of the brave and the free, 

To tlie sliriue of our umpire’s devotion. 

To play a few matches with thee. 

Our mandate went forth to assemble, 

M’itli Victoria’.s laurels in view’, 

And cause all thy batsmen to tremble 
M'hen bow led by the Red, AVhite, and Blue. 

We come not to spread desolation 
yor your Ixiwlers or bats to defonn, 

But to shake your stumps from their fouiida- 
tion, 

And carry your wickets by storm. 


.«™ket songs with’which we . 
seem to run in tlie parody trac 
nan 'y'-’H-known tune is taken,® 

oca/anil rhymes being retaine 

r.Siewoiir*’^'?'^ allusions are fitted into t 
ioS-'h. Holland's “Cricketers 

iseiidonyinlt] "P * 

.nthon, if T I® Riven the well-kno 

io d I ^yjRari, “ The Bed, Black, , 

\ e are told England's armies assein'bVe,! 

lien Liherty's cause was in view ’ 
’Nertw?’ Tyranny treuibled 

Neath^die folds of the Red. AvXf 

es the Red, White, and Blue o’er the o 
lit f conquests of old, 

^ pledge our devotion 
T® the folds of the Red, Black, anrOe 


To fill up the sheet of each scorer, 

May he keep all Uis figuring true! 

And total up fourer on fourer, 

AVhen made by the Red, Wlute, and Blue. 


Iklay the boys that come after us hither 
Still keep up our average trim ! 

May the fame of our captain ne’er witlier, 
Nor the star of our bowlers grow dim ! 
May our contests our hearts never sever, 
May the blade and the leather prove true, 
Like our fields may they flourish for ever, 

So three cheers for tlie Red, White, and 
Blue I 

The “ Fine Old English Gentleman ” has of 
course been preased into the service of the 
cricket bards. Most of the performances in 
this strain partake rather too much of the 
recollections of the past for general apprecia¬ 
tion, but many of them sing.eoaily and effec¬ 


tively. In Hox’.s “ English Game of Cricket ” 

there are two capital examples of the.se adai>- 

tations. Tlie best is 

The Fine Old English Ciucketer. 

I'll sing you a good old song, made to a good 
old rhyme, 

Of a fine old English cricketer who loved his 
old pastime, 

Who deemed it nothing better than the verj^ 
greatest crime 

That cricket should be e’er forgot in any age 
or clime. 

Oh ! Tlio Fine Old English Cricketer, 
All of the olden time. 

His home so old was hung around w itli bats 
and stumps and balls, 

And many scores of games played out were 
placed against the walls. 

And many books were laid about, in whicli 
with care he w ixite 

The names ami style of playing of each 
cricketer of note. 


And who like him could hand tlie bat at this 
old English game, 

And who could bowl such good length balls, 
with such continued aim? 

At point, long stop, long leg, or .slip, all 
e<iaally the same— 

And wlioe’er took the wicket, that could 
rival him in fame 2 


And so it was when good old age like .snow 
I had blanched his liair, 

1 That youthful heat yet warmed his heart— 
no coldness e’er dwelt there; 

And w'hen at length his stumx>s gave way, 
vet still would he repair 
The game to see, or umpire be, though seated 
in a chair. 


at life’s a game w’hich all must play, and 
none can ever doubt 

iiat though for years we may keep in, 'ao 
must at length go out. 

'hen eighty-seven notches full the rare 

man had scored, ^ 

n The rich and poor his loss nios 


The bat now flite o’er his remains-near 
Go-marri'^thk simple epitaph will surely 

“He"‘’lieVrhonest cricketer, who never 

heaved a eigh> , ^ ,, r • i i „.i 

Save when he fouml that Home old friend had 

jiasscd his wicket > ■ 

But though he’s gone yet still let us ah 

imitate his w»y» , 

Like l.im respected U'e and die, blest with 

each good man’s praise 

Our good old games we ll cherish stUl, and 
prize them one nn,®',’ 

And cricket ne’er shaU be forgot while we 
can play a ball- , , 

Oh ! The Fine Old English Cnckoter, 
All of the olden time. 

Tlie other beam the title ox 
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I’m a moHt unlucky cricketer, and though I 
know the game 

Extremely well, whene’er I play, it always is 
the same. 

No matter what the bowling, whetherniedium, 
fast, or slow, 

The same bad luck pursues me, and my score 
is always 0. 

Chorus. 

Oh ! I’ve no luck in cricket; oh, I’ve no 
luck at all; 

Ill-fortune still pursues me, with the bat 
and with the ball. 

I like fast bowling, and I own I felt ex¬ 
tremely grand. 

When in a match, this season, at the stnmi)s 
I took my stand. 

The first ball bit me on the shins, the next I 
drew in doubt, 

The thinl ball smashed my fingers, and the 
fourth ball bowled me out. 


I m fond of slows, so when I had my second 
turn to take, 

With confidence I gloated on the score that I 
should make. 

I dashed in for an awful smite, the ball broke 
in and bumped, 

And there I stood, unlucky me, to see that I 
was stum|>ed. 

I bowl in practice well, but if I go on in a 
match, 

Though I get no end of chances, no one ever 
makes a catch. * 

I miss the stumps by just a narrow shave on 
either side. 

And if 1 go six inches off the umpire calls a 
“ wide.” 

Of the topical cricket song we gave several 
examples in Cricket Pioneers ’^in our 1884 
SuMMEH Number in our general review of the 
doings of the teams that have visited America 
and Australia. Of the i>ersonal songs, Mauu- 
ders’s “ Alfred Mynn ” is easily first. 

Jackson’s pace is fearful; Willsher’s hand U 
very high ; 

William Caffyn has good judgment, and an 
admirable eye. 

Jemmy Grundy’s cool and clever, almost 
always on the spot; 

Tinley’s slows are often telling, though they 
sometimes catch it hot. 

But however good their trundling, pitch, or 
jMice, or break, or spin— 

Still the monarch of all bowlers to my mind 
was Alfred Mynn. 


There ase five more verses, but we havtif* 
space to quote them. The song is given r 
length in “ Cricketers in Council/’ ami ;• 
known to all w'ho know* anything of Alh^ 
the Great, the W. G.—and, according b> 
admirers, the more than W. O.—of 
Wo must, however, rive at length 
capital song of the “ White Willow Tret. 

They may sing of the oak, and its v;:)- 
Bi)read renown, 

And liken its shade to a stern motu: . 
crown ; 

They may crown it the king of the forest as 
glade, 

And point to its triumphs in battle 
trade, 

To the years it has stood ’mid the 
and storm. 

Of its grandeur, its prestige, its age, an-i i:* 
form ; 

But its soft-hearted brother is dearer to» 
Hence the song that I sing is the WL * 
Willow Tree. 

There’s no stain on tlie willow of wor^L/ 
war, 

No loud shriek of anguish to triaffl}<li 
mar ; 

And as long as the willow's green lmi> > 
expand, 

Tlte n.ame of its heroes shall ring thron(,*b' 
land. 

Can you find me a Briton whot^ heart b > 
stirred 

When the name of a Pilch, Grace, or Hip 
is heard ? 

Or a youth who has ni>t been delighi*;'. 
see 

Tbe b;\ton well used from the White 
Tree ? 

In the tent or the field, where tbe viMo* * 
supreme, 

The peasant forgets all his cares in a drea: 
And the fop and the upstart their level 
find. 

Where social distinctions are thrown to 
wind. 

In the broad glare of noon on the vebevs 
floor. 

Men meet as they met in tbe glad dav> 
yore ; 

And there, in derision of rank and degrre 
New* friendships are forme^l round tlie ^ - 
Willow* Tree. 


There are not a few cricket poets who 
to have smitten their feet with the ftr-.. 
halt, and the linming is most paiofu! - 
Jolly’s “Cricket Enthusiast” the 
is far behind the thought, but tbe 
fairly smooth. 


The Good Old Underhand. 

Let Bell declaim on Hillyer’s fame, and all 
the modern band, 

ril try a little song about the good old under¬ 
hand ; 

So while to present stars we give them honest 
all-round praise, 

Just now we’ll rip up ancient score.s, and 
celebrate the w ays 

Of the Fine Old English Cricketers, 
Those of the olden time. 

But we need not follow him in his recol- 
lections of William Ward, Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk, Nyren Jenner, Small, and Co., 
although we may echo hU last stanza : 

And though the game, like all things else, 
has made a wondrous stri<lo, 

Yet in the annals of the past we still may 
take a pride; 

And when such rare old w’orthies shall have 
bid the world adieu, 

We hope that to the sport there’ll be 
faithful friends and true 

A.S tlie Fiue Old English Cricketers, 
Those of the olden time. 

In popularity, however, the “ Fine Old 
Gentleman” must give place to “The King 
of theCannilxiI Islands,” chiefly on account of 
its uproarious chorus. One syiecimen of the 
“ Kiug ” we must give. Poor bowler! 

Oh ! have you heard the news of late 
About a cricket-match so great! 

If you have not Fll tell you straight 
About our friend the liowler. 
Rippers, twisters, fast and slow, 

He tried them all, but still no go, 

He could not lay tbe wicket low, 

Our poor old friend the bowler. 

The bowler to the wicket goes, 

And to the crease he pops his toes, 
Resolved at once he would dispose 

Of him who faced the bowler. 

But the batsmau he will not be done. 

The ball ho knocks about like fun, 

And everywhere the fielders mn, 

Alas ! for our poor bowler. 

Then everj' doilge the bowler tries, 

But still the ball so nimbly flies, 

Yet never for a catch dotli rise 

To cheer our poor old bowler. 

The bowler finds he’s met his matcli, 

And then Ijegins his head to scratch, 

And tripping trios his man to catch, 

Our poor old friend the bowler. 

At last he say^, “ It’s very strange ; 
Somehow I cannot get the range, 

I think you’d better try a cliange ! ” 

Our poor old friend the liowler! 

3o much for cricket pattxlies. Of comic 
cricket songs there are a few, but in their 
favour not much can be said. One of tlie 
unexceptionable ones is the “ Unlucky 
Cricketer,” w'hich we believo originally * 
hailed from the Gauterbury week. I 


Richard Daft is cool and cautions, with his 
safe and graceful play ; 

If George GriJlith gets a loose one, he can 
send it far away. 

You may Ijowl your best at Ha)^*ard, and 
whatever style yon try, 

Will Ikj vanquislied by the master’s steady 
baud ami certain eye. 

But whatever fame and glory these and other 
bats may win. 

Still tbe monarch of hard hitters to my uiiud 
was Alfred Mynn. 


Old Homer hath sung of the heroes « Tk" 

Whose best boast was how they dii i*-* 
gift destroy ; 

But bloodle«.s and guiltless, and letter i 
far, 

Are the heroes that shine in the bold cr. • 
war. 

If war hath its glories, so pem'c 
charms, 

No carnage or death hate iheix 
alarm**, 
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But the hand and the heart and the eye of a 
friend, 

Are the fruits and the spoils that do cricket 
attend. 

Success and long life to the manly old game, 
On the altar of i>eac 0 ’tis a bright steady 
dame; 

’Tis the child of content, ’tis the handmaid 
of health, 

Tw the link in life’s chain that from toil 
creates wealth. 

Which is not quite in accordance with 
experience, but the sentiment may pass 
muster. 

Of course the cricket field has not escaped 
an invasion of the serio-comic. Here is an 
example, with the usual delectus tiavonr. It 
is by ThomHonl)y, or rather quoted by him. 

Life Is very much like cricket, 

Some got scores and some a “duck,” 
Hit out hard, defend your wicket. 

Trust to play and not to luck. 

Often at oiir life’s commencement— 
(That’s the lime when babies squall)— 
Forgive the pun — there’s no ofTence 
meant— 

Cricket’s hinted by a bawl. 

Next, the boy deserving whipping, 

Trii)8 to school invi^ semper. 

If hU masters catch him tripping 
They will put him out of temiK*r. 

In the tlowery fields of knowledge 
Of the Isis or the Cam, 

By examiners of college, 

Men are stumped in spite of cram. 

With some good hits an<l aoiiio Ixwl 
thumps. 

We win our way in life’s rough Iwiit. 
Time like a dentist draws tlie stumps, 
And scores the sands of life, “ Unn 
out.” 

For a firmer touch of the l)ardic harp let | 
us return to Charles Box : I 

Tjct sportsmen brush and bugle laud as i 
emblems of the chase, 

And poets sing the trophies that l)aronial 
mansions grace; 

Sure notes as joyous can Ije struck from out 
the willow wood, 

When carved to shape that tokens peace ami 
fosters brotherhood. 

Tlius may w'e sj)eed 
By w ord and deed 
Wherever W’e may go, 

A mighty spirit in the land, 
Now moving to and fro. 

Clird, then, the Iwvt with leaves of Kay, ami 
sprigs of fragrant liowers, 

While deep and treble voices j<iin in chorus¬ 
ing its lowers, 

For sire and son, both ohl aiul young, its 
u.ses know full well, 

As may be seen on village green, in hamlet, 
town, and dell, 

•yo sliall we sj)eed, etc. 

The cannon ball, tlie sword, tlie s[»car, iimy 
yet be useless tilings, 

When o’er the world the mern.* shout from 
harmless warfare spring?* 


Then bumpers fill with glowing hearts, and 
toast in manly strains, 

The pleasures springing from the bat on 
cricket-tenteil plains. 

Thus shall we speed, etc. 

And here Is another from “Tlie Theorj’ 

and Fractice of Cricket ”: 

No sport or pastime can compare with that 
which I shall name ; 

Tis good for peasant and for peer—a fine old 
English game; 

It does no harm, it breeds no strife, it hurts 
no honest mind ; 

It thrills with rapture every vein, and leaves 
no sting behind. 

It flushes w ith the glow'of health each manly 
cheek and brow; 

It bids the slow and sluggish blood in kindlier 
currents flow ; 

It knits the sinews into strength, Hn<l 
quickens every eye ? 

It nerves the hand, renews the heart, and 
bids all sorrow ily. 


Oh ! what a glorious sight is that, when in 
tlie fresli field air, 

Blue sky above, green earth lieneath, all 
nature calm and fair, 

Its votaries like brothers meet to test each 
other’s skill, 

Ami win or lose, conclude the game witli 
kindness and goodwill. 

Arrayed in seemly garb, they stand upon the 
verdant sward, 

A sight which Mitford might portray, or 
BlackwocHl’s braw ny bartl; 

While pleased spectators clusteringTound, 
look wondering on, tlie while. 

And lovely eyes are beaming bright, and 
lovelier faces smile. 


Erect and graceful and serene one at the 
wicket stands, 

Gra^jping the neat compliant bat with strong 
elastic hands; 

The Ixiwler Iiails the flying ball, which seems 
to bouml with life, 

And watchful fielders w ait around to aid the 
noble strife. 


Tlie contest o’er, the conquerors, and con- ^ 
quered one and all, 

Partake the festive cup unniixed with ele¬ 
ments of gall ; 

With merry tale and jwund song they speed 
the hours away, 

Shake hands at jiarting, and apix>inl to try 
some other day. 


W'hen Death at last shall Ik)v*1 us out, wliic li 
surely must Ik? so, 

.\nd knock our guarded wickets down by his 
unfailing blow', 

May we give up the game like men piep.ared 
for such release, 

Make our accounts all straight and clear, and 
quit the world in j)eace. 


But W'e have liail enough of the lor 
mental. Another variety Ls the lalwii-L- 
classical, like— 

A rainbow iiiy bat, and my w icket the ug. 
I’ll score w ilh a star whenever I run. 

Old Mars shall keep wicket with his if.: 
hand, 

And Neptune, as lougstop, behind him 
stand ; 

Great Ju])iter long field, liocanse he can 
The l)all like a thuuderUilt, straight ibr..-. 
the sky. 

Swift Mercury leg, jolly Baccluis square ci . 
Apollo at cover, and Vulcan at slip, 

Pluto long off, from llie ri^ons lielow 

and much more h la Ijcmpri^rc. 

This reminds us of tlie .^'hool song&tRL 
Ixxlge in 1882, when, after some 
olxservations on the new* cl.'i.ssica) sq*-!.:. 
fads, “ The Black and Ketl ” remarked tU’ 

By knocking onl their “is” 

They sleep with e's," 

For the “u8”-.scs now are “ 08 *’-se*. 
And the “ bii.sses” now are “bna-c- 
And the kappa cheeks the hissinc 
Of (lie soft old “ c’s.” 

Kikero, Thcokritos, Thukydides. 
Aiskylos, Kallimachos, and Sokrau- 
.•\nd, not to be invidious. 

There’s Nepos and \*ergilins, 

And Livius, Ovidiiis, 

In covers rather bilious. 

Like the last lesthotic “ .\jax ” 

Of grim Sophokles. 

And here is another 
Tliat can follow suit ; 

Angular Eukleidcs, 

Whom we think u brute. 

M'ith “ quod emt faciendum." 

It is time, w e think, to end iiim. 
Though construction and dedncii"! 

May have left us cute, 

Give to Plato a potato 

That was cooketl in Greece ’ 

Let us throttle Aristotle 
That his “ethics ’ cca^! 

It may be pretty logic, 

Scientific, quite terrific. 

Neologic, theologic, 

But it’s rather soporilic. 

And we leave it unregrette<l 
For the cricket creaix*. 

All! well do we know how 
That match was won : 

.\nd their fellows chuckled 
As, one by one, 

They counted up their winuing" 

Until the second innings. 

When the batting beat the bo^ilin- 
And the <leed was done ; 

Maitlen after maiden 
Came in file suldime. 

Until the s|>ell was broken 
A.s the sun reaeheti prime. 

And then by sterling cricket 
To leg and slip and cover, 

Our captain ke]»t his wicket. 

And cut and drove each over. 

And scored the topping total 
At tlie stroke of time, 

which aflbrds enough of the clasi4<»- 
techuical at present. 

In \ery much the same jerky metre »• 
ballad ot “ Nat Uickel,” bv Mr. A- H ' 
ot wliicb the following is nlf w e can find 
for: 
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The ))owling at starting 
Was lanky Luke Lister's, 

And there’s no Imwling like it 
For underlianil twisters; 

And what with his pace 
And directness of aim, 

It was pretty hard work 
Was that Blunderby game. 

What witJr Nat in the field 
To look after the liall, 

’Twas a terrible stniggle 
To get runs at all 1 
Though they Idt out their hardest, 

A regular stunner, 

It was rare tliat it reckoned 
For more than a oner; 

It was seldom indeed 

That they troubled (he scorer 
To put down a twoer, 

A threer, or fourer, 

And as for a “ lost ball,’’ 

A fiver, or sixer, 

Wliy the Blunderby boys 
Were not up to the trick, sir. 

Still they struggled full well 
Until sixty the score, 

The last wicket fell, 

And the innings was o’er. 

Of the sheet music songs—“ copj'tiglit ”— 
the less said the better. They cannot, un¬ 


like those we have given, be sung in public 
without j>ermisHion — and they are never 
likely to l>e. The following by F. T. Bead 
may serve for a sample : 

here the green turf of England is open and 
free, 

here the meadow or common is flat, 
There the cricketer pitches his wicket with 
glee. 

Hurrah : for the ball and the bat! 

’Tis a game for full manhood as well as for 
young, 

For peasants as well as for lonls, 

Wherever there’s muscle, a tnie eye, and 
lung, 

There cricket its pleasures affords ! 

This is poetrj’ with a vengeance. Goin- 
pared to Mr. Read Mr. Bullock is a Burns, 
thus— 

Let others hunt or fish or sail 
Afar o’er ocean’s foam. 

Give me the game tlial’a played among 
The sweet green fields of home. 

But we liave said enough on “ Cricket 
Songs,” and been as sparing of comment as 
I wo thought advisable. We have fairly 
I sampled them all round, and given the best. 


The versifying team is a large one, and tlie 
tail of undue proixjrtious. There is a wide 
difference between those who run like the 
autlior of “ Willow the King,” and the per- 
I)etvator of 

My sires of old were cricketers—a cricketer 
am I, 

And TLs iny l)oast that I can play a game I 
rate so high. 

I prize my peerless pastime for its freedom 
and its fun, 

It revels on the grassy plain and glows 
l>eneatli the sun. 

After which no more need be said of the 
revelling game. We may as well follow on 
with another poet of tlie same water, and 
pay due attention to his appropriate adieu: 

With the sky for our roof, whore’s the palace 
can match, 

With the lovely green turf for our throne. 
With—alas t 1* am out—I liave given a 
catch! 

’Nother man ! for my innings is done. 

Yet in parting, to cricket—to bat, 
liall, and wicket— 

Our chorus due honours shall 
yield; 

Put him out' 


UNCLE TOM’S ADVENTUliE. 


Bv C. N. Carvalho. 



“rpuKKE’s Ujicle Tom !”Iheard through 
i the open window as I ascended tlie 
steps of niy brother’s house in — Squa-re- 
And then there was a rush of feet, a.nd 
almost tumbling over one another in their 
hurry to greet me, the door was opened 
by two noisy youngsters, my nephews, 
mther to the disgust of the solemn hutler, ; 
who thought the proceeding decidedly | 
undignitied on the part of the two young 
gentlemen. 

“Have you heard the news, XJncle 
lorn ! the hoys cried, before they even 
shook hands. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I suppose so ; I 2ia,ve 
up to talk to your father about it. i 
There’s a penny off the income-tax-, and 
the duty on tea is reduced. Very eood 
news indeed. And—” 

“Oh, bother. Uncle Tom, we don’t 
mean that rubbish!” said my youiiner 
nephew, Bob, a lad of fifteen. “All tnat 
IS in the papers. I mean our news—our 
®®pecial news. Guess what it is.” 

I, me come in,” I returned, 

ami i Jl try. I am not good at guessing, 
and I never could do it on a doorsteu. 
heave my }jat alone, Bob. Give i-t to 1 
(5iimiion.s, lie vj-iJi put it away. Oh ! so I 
aiii not to go upstairs 1 Very well Til I 
come to your study, then, and you caul 
™* ’ne the good news. 1 

the hoys carried me down the long hall 

i-troduced me to 
room at cV^eev place it was—a little 

joom at the back of the house, \vitb lar^e 
leads attacheel, easily got at from t^e 
window, and from these a flight of rickety 
Hon steps led into the garden—garden by 

leuta^p’ass.*’^''^"'' anyhow, so 

And now,” I said, as I sat do-wn un¬ 


asked on the chair which looked the least “Much better fun Tbicle 

dusty and was not occupied by books, or "lom, cried Ned the elder boy. I at 
hats nr balls Or ohotoaraphic apparatus 1 do you think ot father saymg He win 
-^ograJhV P™- I take us to.Switzerland in the midsummer 

sent mania, “ who is going to be married 1 , liolida j s ? 

Is it Laura or Isabel ^ Let lue lieai. , 


lanys f ... 

All! ” said I, “ that is something like 


Near Lauterbrunnen. 
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news. I do not wonder at your trans¬ 
ports ; but as it is Kaster now, you have 


like Ned and me wanted a guide because 
we were going up liill.” 


but they would not hear of niy going op 
to get it for myself. 



Valley of Lauterbrunnen. 


■got some time to think about it. Are 
only you two to go with your father!” 

“ Oh, no ! ” said Bob, “ we are all to go; 
the girls and all. But of course, you 
know, Ned and I will have some jolly 
mountain scrambles by ourselves. The 
girls can’t do that, can they ?” 

I don't see why not,” I replied. “ Some 
ladies are very good climlters. Your 
i.athcr will go with you, 1 suppose ; he is 
not going to let you two wander about 
alone, you will Hnd.” 

“Oh, he will, he .always does at the 
seaside; at least he has the last two 
years, since I have been grown up,” said 
Ned, with much dignity. “ Why shoukln’t 
he I ” 

“ It is not very .safe,” said I. “ lie w ill 
prolmlily take a guide, even if be should 



“ We arc as careful as any one need 
be,” e.xelaimed Bob; “ain't we, Ned 1 I 
should hate to have a guide tramping 
after me ; we should look like fools. It 
isn t as if we were going up Mont Bl.anc, 
or anything diflicult ; of course one must 
have a guide then. 1 mean on small ex¬ 
cursions. It would beapity if two fellows 


“ H‘m,” said I. “ Well, I thought so 
once on a time, and when I was older 
than you. And I thought so once too 
often.” 

“ Did you have an adventure. Uncle 
Tom?” asked Ned, eagerly. “That is 
just what I should like. I want some¬ 
thing to happen ; not for everything to 
go on always the .sitme.” 

“ So goes the world,” thought I, and I 
remembered the poor girl in the German 
story, one of Auerbacli’s, I believe it is. 
“ I want no life in wdiich nothing hap¬ 
pens.” Poor thing ! she lived to see she 
was wrong. Perhaps after all the safest 
and best life to lead is one in which 
“nothing happens.” But it does not 
seem interesting at sixteen. 

After this my nephews set on me, and 
nothing would do but I must recount my 
.adventure to them. In vain I pleaded 
it was an old story, which they mu.st 
have heard a dozen times before ; that I 
had come on purpose to have a i>rivate 
chat with their father ; that I ought to 
go and speak to their mother; and 
besides th.at I wanted some tea. This 
hast Ned sent Bob to procure for me. 
Tea was up in the drawing-room then. 


“ You’ll never come down again if vet 
do, Uncle Tom,” Ned declared, “'i'oa 
and father will get talking about thar 
stupid budget, or else on busriness, ini 
we shall see you no more. No, nn.->. 
tell us the story first, and then yon caa 
go up to father afterwards. He's asle-a 
now, I’m sure; he always takes a t.p\ 
after diimer.” 

So there was nothing for it but f.ar r 
to begin at once and get it over. I draci 
' my tea, and, much to Bob’s disgust, asifc 
’ for a second cup ; and while he wens : 

! search of it tried to think of the pa' 
ticulars of my little history. It all hap 
pened nearly twenty years ago, ami 1 
Iiad forgotten some of the detail.s, be . 
did my best, and my audience was att. .- 
tive though impatient. 

“ It is a long time ago,” I l>egnn, “a: 
none of you boys were IxuTi. or er.. 
thought of. It was in the early sumur-^ 
of 180.5 that your father went with 
old schoolfellow on a ■walking tour 
.Switzerland. You had much Vietter.vt 
him to tell you his adventura-s," I si;c 
breaking off suddenly, “for he did gneJ 
things. He went up Titlis and Met’ 
Blanc, and I don’t know what alL* 
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. Oh, but we know all about that,” the 
joys cried. “We have seen the letters he 
wrote home. Aunt Geraldine ha.s them, 
ana she won t let us take the starajis oflj 
hough they are gold ones, and awfully 
lare. .And we have got tho woollen 
Helmet he wore on the Grands Mulets, 
ana he is going to take the very same 
this year that he 
lad then. That sail as old a.s the hills. 

S ever mind that. Go on. Uncle Tom.” 

hills too. 

►Veil, I rosumeil, “when your father 
delighted with his 
t’jlked so much about it 
h.at nothing wouhl please us, my sisters 
-lul myself, but that we must go too. At 

ouhl^/"V .'•«>; did not think he 

ould t.ike us, but his objections fell away 
le by one, and at length he agreed to 
o. 1 was aluio.st as mu.h e.'^ited as 
ou seem to be, and I made grand nro- 
ects. I was older than either of you—I 
ms over twenty-and if 1 tliought my- 
elf a nv.\n there was some excuse for me. 
hit 1 clidn t go up Mont Ihanc, or do any 
t the grand tlungs 1 had planned, for 
bey prm ed to be very expensive. I sup- 
lose you think such expeditions cost 
mtlimg-you had better say yes, Ned ; 

- thought so till 1 went to Swltoerland ; 
ut all the same I enjoyed myself amaz- 
nt,l.y. I bad been about a good deal in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, but 1 do 

iM,.l "l ^ '“"joyed any tri]) so 

nut h helore. \1 e went to Lucerne, and 
A- p*>erland, to Lauterbrumicn, and 
indcdwald ; to Ko.senlaui glacier—• 
ihicJi was very lovely then, but which 
hoar now is ail .shrunk away—and at 
mt we settle! at Interlaken for a few 
ays rest tor tJm girls. Interlaken is n 
eautitul place, and if the town could 
■n fi Ireeii all cleiyed away I should have 
kcdit very much, hut it was ju.st a little 
m fashionidde for me. besides, I wajited 
^ I e-St, aiid I rleternimecl to ejuploy tlie 

ember V ^ ^ don't re- behind me the air grew very 

ember why your grandfather did not ing 

tuber, “From Interlaken I went first to tlio 

wiUi his long legs used to get over I village of Gsteig, about two miles distant, 

;e ground at a great rate. He wa.<i fond ( and then to another little village ; and 

walking, too, but somehow he didn’tafter that, in about aii hour’s time, I 

’‘‘?-*'’''‘®P*‘’7”**;P‘^''^*"Ps- Mjegan to ascend, I think it is the 
1. SSt on Orftt.f V r"l V T f.rtoLr !>_ .“1 _ i -.v ®..i __ n Ttn.fb Ifid 


\ou are not to supp>ose that I was 
advised to take a guide and refused to do 
so ; that was not the case. If my fatlier 
mvd urged it I would have had one; ho 
would have been a companion, and I 
don t think I should have considered it 
any loss of dignity, as you seem to do. 1 
knew from my brotlier, and from what I 
had seen in my small experience, that 
the Swiss guides are very intelligent 
men, and tliough, like you, Ned, I was 
not fond of speaking German or French 
when my sisters were witliin hearing, 
1 could get on very well wjjen I was alone 
w'lth a man who knew no English. I am 
not one of those wlio cannot bear to go 
anywhere alone, as seems the fasliioii 
now, but X would have been glad of 
a companion. As it was, neither uiy 
father nor I considered a guide necessary. 

1 had been up mountains in England, 
sometimes with, sometimes without . a 
guide, and I knew—or rather thought I 
knew—pretty well wliat to expect. Tlie 
Scheiiiige Platte is not very high—I 
believe about six thousand feet, and 
there was almost a beaten track to the 
summit. I was a good climber, with 
I a steady Iiead, and there wa.s no thouglit 
of danger—nor had I gone straight to 
tiie top and come back the same way 
would there have been any ; but tliis was 
the very thing I did not do, and liow I 
come to liave a story to tell. 

“1 set out, as I said, moderately early, 
but I can’t tell you exactly wlieu. It | 
was^ the (ith of September, \VednescIav ; ' 
don’t be surprised that 1 remember the | 
date, though it is so long ago ; if ever you | 
are as near to losing your life as I was 
that day to losing mine, perliaps you will 
remember the date too. It wsi£ a lovely 


1 tlic Urt.Lt: bULI. XLr •mo rv 

morning, clear and bright, and the snow 
on the Jungfrau had a sparkling look 
like freslily broken sugar; tliere wfxs 
a I not much wind, just breeze enough to be 
e pleasant, and to prevent tlie heat being 
S oppressive; and as I left Interlaken 
_ ) _,1 r»!»• oviiilarat* 


lo wriut? peri^aps. I lieo-an to ascena, i tninx ii>, 

I set off pretty early. I took a cl z'ink- I Breitlauen alp, and a zigzag path led to 
Ig-cup and some liread and meat Mitj, *i,e ^rest of the hill, from which I had a 
0. i don t know if a foreign sanci wich sniendid view. The whole of the Lauter- 

... - - • b^unnen valley lay at my feet; on the 

left was the Jungfrau dazzlingly white, 
and in front some dizzy precipices going 
■ )st perpendicularly to the LiUt- 

■- ^ , n- 


improved since that time—you can tirid 
. me know—but it was a q iiepr 

mig m those days ; though it bau one 
Jvant.^e--it was substantial, and that 
“ ""t to be despised. I took soiiietJijjn, 

*5 proved very useful to me 

1 ,! "’y alpenstock. I l-nji 

‘•af nSl”? at Grindelwald, and, for no 
' I could explain, liad chosen 

louKlit kt*" strongest I could hncl. I 
ul I ’’ 1 1 -ovidence that 

guided me m tlie choice, but at tho 

1 only laughed when niy sisters_^ 

' ' toy father-tried to"^ tease me 

huj mg stout a stick. It was_;, 

the smart polished st els 
“"'ots horn at the top by I-l?’ ='• 

"'■i ts Mi'?, ® l"\tt'oni.sed by 

>on,aud l depended 

•oui 0 it I very 


itiliVA v.- 

down almost — 

river which flows along 


schine, a river which flows along cue 
vallev. A little farther and I reached 
the Flatte, a crumbling ‘slumng slate 

rock Near the summit was a little inn. 
I suppose it is now a large hotel, for 
Baedeker says there is to be a railway 
built to it from Interlaken, after tlie 

I style of the Olio on ’ " *" 


is now a large hotel, for 
there is to be a railway 
■ terlaken, after the 
jx^yifc! '—.w vjxi the high Twenty 

years ago people did not go up niouii- 
tains by railway. I don’t know if it be 
any improvement, I have never been on 
one of them. Of cour.se, some people 
get to places they would never see in 
any other way ; but I should think that 
for a strong young man, nothing is so 
pleasant as going on foot. 

“ All this took me about tliree hours, 
and it was still early in the day. I got 
something to drink at the inn, sat down 
on a rocL to eat my sandwiche.s, and 
was proceeding to descend, when it 
occurred ts me that I might as well walk 
along the ridge to the r'aulhorii, and I 


turned to go off at once. But to reach 
the summit of tlie Faulliom took longer 
than I had e.xjiected, it proved to ho 
much farther off than it looked, and I 
liegan to think it was too late to go so 
far; they would lie anxious about me at 
Interlaken if I did not get back in good 
time, so I gave it up. I saw enough to 
show me tliat there must be a fine pros¬ 
pect from the Faulhorn ; it lies between 
the valley of Grindelw’aJd and the lake , 
of Brienz, and is very nearly nine thou¬ 
sand feet high. Tlie mountains round 
are grand—.splendid snowy giants ; but 
tliere is no such broad expanse of blue 
water as the lake of Lucerne presents 
when seen from the Rigi. It takes q^uito 
six hours to reach it from Interlaken, 
and in a general way three hours to 
descend. 1 took much longer than that, 
and it is my descent that constitutes my 
adventure. 

“ Here it was that I felt the need of a 
guide. It seemed to me it would be losing 
time to return to the Scheiiiige Platte, 
and I incautiously took a path which I 
thought must be a short cut to the foot 
of the mountain. The tiwck looked plain 
enough, and continued so for some time, 
but at length it turned away from the 
valley, so I gave it up and followed a 
smaller one which appeared to lead in 
the right direction. .411 went well for 
some time, when tlie path got narrower 
•and finally di.sai)i)earcd altogotlier, leav¬ 
ing me standing at the top of a low wall 
of rock. Looking over, 1 saw, as I ima¬ 
gined, tlie path continued at the base of 
this. I hall more than once cut across 
the zigzags as 1 went along, and I sup¬ 
posed that in doing this 1 must have 
taken a wrong turn, and so missed my 
way to the patli. It seemed a pity to go 
back when I could reach it quite easily 
by jumping down, and without anotlier 
thought I dropped down some fifteen feet 
or so. I had done it now ; I had token a 
stop I could not recall; the cliff 
almost perpendicular, and continued so 
for some way on botli sides ; there wnii 
no footing on the slaty rock at all; it was 
impossible to retrace my steps, althoug > 

I had got down so easily. 1 fid 
notice all this at first, but ran 
joicing. Very soon, how ever, th® 
dwindled away ; then I tecogni^d my 
position, and saw “y ,?„te 

iitterly regretted my thougthle^ haste 
I went back to the w 

jumped down and aU mV 

I tried to climb up the rock, but all my 

cfl'orts were unavailing. enmp- 

“ Vrtn liovs say you would liKe some 
thing out oi the common way to happen 
to yfu I dare say I may. have tliougW 
the same 'Well, something had liap- 
peleniw,but it afforded me no satis- 
Faction; indeed, the prospect was very 

I'^ilraraliled on, looking about me 
Alv way downwards soon 
bright me t/the edge of a precipice 
cut very high, but quite high enough to 
kFn Im if f fell 0^7 There seemed 
lots of these crags allover the mountaiu , 
they went dow» hundrws, imy, tliou- 
saJls of feet perhaps. How long this 
sort of work- wouW to go on J could 
not tell, and I begn’> to wonder if my 
strength would ho d out. 1. had seen 
this place from fne Scheuuge J Intto 
earlier in the clay, and very heautiriil it 
looked. It did not look so beautitul now 
bv any means. 

"“St-iU I did not give up the hope of 
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being able to get down. I bad, I sup- “My chance of getting down in safety ' the most dreadful comlition. 1 ctt 

pose, a fair amount of courage, and I appeared now to be so extremely small a curious ligure cei-faiiilv. The 

knew I could climb well. There were that I began seriously to consider talked a gremt deal, but I did not kti .,; 
plenty of trees growing up tlie sides of whether it would be better to stay where what she said, she six>ko .Swiss i,..i 
the crag, and 1 remember getting along I was and die of starvation, or jump (ierman; she uinlerstoixl me, Imwiur, 
'■>y catching hold of them, and whenever down with the certainty of breaking all j when 1 asked for something to rat sic 
Jie precipice changed to a steep slope, I my hones just for the sake of reaching a brought me some milk anil some hnwi 
slid down it, which was really a great place where some one might Knd me. : and cheese; it was not very iiiit, I.;: 
risk, as I never saw where the slides led Some one would come there, for at the ; what did that matter / I was safe, Ti:.a 
to. I made several of these, I can’t say foot of the clifl' I saw a sheep, and a little she got a needle and thread and si v.,,1 
how many, and at length to my delight farther on were two goats, evidences of . up my things in places. It w a.sini|»v;'' 

I got within sight of a real path. I was civilisation. I did not like the idea of ‘ to make a good job of me ; niy cemt lei 
just beginning to think my troubles breaking my bones, and still I felt 1 could trousers might have serveil to nmkf ]>■:. 
would soon be over, when I saw I was not remain where I was; that was not to wipers of, but nothing else: still, tk; 
separated from it by a slide far more bethoughtof. No, I would make a hard did not trouble me—why should it I 
awkward than any I had made yet, as fight for my life. Here was I, a young “ Still, though I did not care, tb»," 
this time I could see plainly it led fellow, in the best of health and strength, were the visitors of fashionable line 
straight on to the edge of a steep cliff, and I liad a linn conviction God did not laken to be considerecl, who might n' 
At the tir.st glance it apjreared impossible intend to put an end to my life in this like a .scarecrow walking in their mill- 
to avoid going right over. If 1 could way ; but as He helps those who help ■ so I did not hurry. Besides, I wnsnsla 
not stop myselt at the edge of the crag themselves, it behoved me to do some- i not equal to walking quickly; the rm 
I was lost, and how to do this w.as a thing. tion after such intense excitement.to ut 

problem. To push myself a.side with my “That I must get along the top of this , nothing of the fatigue I had g'C 

•stick ju.st on the brink of the slope fearful slope w.as clear ; and here it was ' through, made me feel rather done u[i. 

.seemed the only way,but it wasaslender that my alixmstook proved invaluable to “I reacluxi Interlaken aljout iii - 
chance indeed. I caught Iiold of the ' me. I cannot tell you at this distance of o’clock or a little later ; my jxiople «"> 
iie.arest tree to steady myself and paused, time how I placed it, but it had to bear just beginning to lie a little appirb : 

“One reatls in books that people who my whole weight. If I could manage to .sive. ‘It is high time Tom c.ame h'«. 
are on the point of being drowned see plant it firmly and it was strong enough, I heard Beatrice saving, jmst ns 1 pis-, i 
their whole lives pass before them in a I felt it was just possible I might sue- the bedroom door. My father was stai' 
few minutes. I have no such experience ceed. If not—down the cliff I should go, ing close to it. I touched him on lie 
to record, but I thought of a great many headlong. Luckily for me it bore tlie shoulder, and said, ‘ Come into my n>'E. 
things. What would my father and strain. I got past the place somehow, with me, I know I am late, hut von ci»-> 
sisters feel when I did not return! How As soon as the ledge was wide enough I not blow me up, 1 could not lii-lp it 
I had by my want of thought turned our tume.d round to glance at the spot I had Dear old governor, lie wa.s not tliinliii.c 
pleasant Swiss excursion into a time of come from. It had an ugly look certainly, of Mowing me up ; I don't know wly I 
mourning and sorrow. How soon would How it happened that I did not even said that. I told him my story a> 1 
they seek me, and where? for they did sprain my ankle.s, I have never been able changed my clothes, and he was as tkiai 
not know 1 had changed my route. It to understand. ful as I was that I was safe and sound 

would be some tiino before they would “After this I had a deal of difficult “And that is my adventure, boys.ac: 
become alarmed, for they were not scrambling, but the danger was over. At you are going any mountain Injisy i 
nervous people, and the Scheinige Platte last, thank Heaven, I reached level will think of f'licle Tom, and take agiir- 
was considered a perfectly safe excur- ground. At a little distance I saw a with you ; and if you do not, then avw- 
sion. Beatrice would be the first to miss cottage, a hut, a shabby little place, hut any' sliort cuts, and aliove all, don’t jtn • 
mo ; she was always the one to say, ‘ How to me just then it was one of the most down any cliff's you can’t climb up adu¬ 
late p.apa is, can anything be wrong 1 ’ beautiful objects possible. And I knew i “ We won’t, uncle, I promise you. s»i 
when the governor happened to be late where I was too, by the curious shape of , Ned. “ That was an adventure, and i- 
for dinner, and Geraldine would answer, the mountain. Look out for it, boys, if mi.stake. Why you might have l-ci; 
‘ Don’t be silly, Tri.x, Tom Isold enough you go into that part of the country. It killed. How did you feel after it I ” 
to take care of himself, he is all right,’ is called the Hand, and is just tlie shape j “ 1 got on very well. I was strong, w. 
which would silence Beatrice for the of the, fingers of a m.an’s hand lying hori- see. 1 don't mean to tell yon that 1 s’-! 
moment, but soon she would begin again, zontally. I had noticed this a few days | well that night, or for several nipb 
till at last Geraldine would he frightened before when we were driving from Grin- afterward.s. I was constantly climii' - 
herself, and my father too. : delwald to Interlaken. It was eight down precipices in my dreams; hot af' 

“I thought of my life at home. There or nine miles from home, but the road ' a while that wore off. One effeci 
was not one of tlie clerks at our office was good and I could do that easily. adventure hud on me, and that is. 1 ba'- 
who did not think it was well to be Mr. “I went to the door of this hut and never had a stciuly head since th.n il' 
Toni, and to spend five or six weeks in looked in. I began to realise now that I , I am not very linrl, hut I turn gidH.r ' 
Switzerland, while they only got a fort- was both tired and hungry. Never mind, | l)hu-cs I should have laughed at 
night at Southend. Any of tliem would I was sate, and anything else was of hut j Well, it might have lieeii worse. .' 
have been glad to exchange with me ; little consequence. .-V woman came to | now, boys,” 1 said, ri.sing, “ 1 reiill.r ■ 
while now I envied the one who sat in the door, and as she .saw me she laughed I go up to your father, J cannot sUiy 
the darkest, dingie.st corner, and would aloud. At first I could not t hink why, | you any longer, 
have given anything to bo there. and then I saw that my clothes were in “ Good-bye,” 
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AN UP-COUNTEY CRICKET MATCH IN NEW ZEALAND. 


We meet at Brown’s in the cool 
morning air, as the glint of coming 
morning shoots up into tlie dark sky, 
each man mounted on his be.st horse, 
and having his bat, lunch, and cricket¬ 
ing llanneLs straj^ned to the saddle. 

A damper is thrown upon llie party 
wlien a boy gallops down in hot liaste, 
and informs us tliat the Fentons cannot 
come, as the newly weanc<l calves had 
managed to rejoin the cows during the 
night, and all their energies would liave 
tt) lie centred on the drafting yards for 
a few days. 

However, we had nine men, including 
"‘The Dutter” and “Old Johuson,” so 
started off at a canter in the dawn, 
to make the most of the cool air Before 
tiie sun should compel us to slacken 
speed. 

Wliat glorious spirits we were in on 
tliat .splendid morning! After a spell 
of very hard work in the shearing shed, 
we had tlie prosi>ect of three jolly days. 
An interesting riile over new countrj' 

I T was up country in New Zealand, i^fost! with congenial companions the firet day, a 
of the land in the neighbourhood was held | pleasant match on the second, and, let us hope, 
bv voiHig fellows wJio had been at public - a victorious return journey on the third, during 
»chool.s in England. i which we might “ light our Battle o’er again ” 

The lioldings were so far a])avt that there ! and recall the “good things” of the match. 
wa.s little intercourse, But on Saturday after- | A few miles at a canter, and tlien we walk 
uoons most of the fellows “rolled up” to 
-Jack Jirown’s paddock to play cricket in 
summer, and football in winter. 

Seven or eight of the eleven were more 
than average players, though the “ tail ” was 
weak. 

We 



our horses to Breathe them, singing as we go. 
Our hearts are full of happiness and good- 
fellowship, for we are all old and trusted 
friend.s. We have shot ami ridden, and swam 
and worked side by side over and over again. 
Each one knows the mettle of the other; has 
licked quite important townships at J seen it tried in many n situation of ditliculty 
these panies: townships wliicli boasted six land danger; and if you M'ero to anal>se 
times tlie population of our whole district. ! the feelin^^ these moiislaehod and bearded 
One Saturday tlie secretarv called us to- i fellows^ have for each other, it 
getlier after a pleasant afternoon’s i)!ay, and | something so near Mould not 

^ - i. I ^ diflerence. 

Now we come to a Broad river. Some of 
the party who do not mind wet clothes, and 
M’hose horses swim high, go boldly at it and 
swim across, M'liilst the more prudent ones 
take olf their saddles, put. them in a “dug- 
out ” canoe, and drive tlie mob of horses into 
the river to follo-w the leadere to the other 
side. They theiuBclves then paddle quietly 


informed us that lie had received a challenge 
from the cricket club of Tanaki, a district 
si.vty miles aMay, to play them on their own 
.ground. 

We did not decide at onoo to accept, for 
Tanaki could only lie reached by riding more 
than sixty miles on a very rou<jh track, over 
mountain riilges and across Bridgeless rivers. 

It was douhtml wliether eleven men M'ith tlie 
necessary time, and eleven horses ■with the j across in the canoe| 

Tequisite pluck and endurance, could Be * ... 

found. 

Five minutes, however, sufficed to .secure 
eleven volunteers. Tliere -was Jack Brown, 

.1.1 ,»,b.i.rf,„.i.,-., 1 !i~ 1 rX;a‘i,X Z si is £ llii.iS 

.At length 


rViiou we leave the level plain and liegin to 
mount the densely-wooded lungcs, which 
stretcli aw'ay in front of us further than the 
eve can reach. , r 

‘ How delicious the scents and sounds of tlio 



yed in matelic.s whenever a lietter man 
failed at tlie last moment, and w'ho, tliough 
intensely persevering and entliu.siastic, had 
never Been known to make a score or stop 
a hall except By accident. 

Tb« olavnnlli »non Afoa “ ttld .ToBn.'^On.’* a 


I extciuliiig fnrest. Tlio ilaik green of the 
I pines is ligliteil uji Iiere an<l (liere by the 
..lorious retl hlnssoiii of tile giant Kata, a 
: noble tree, whicli Iwgins life as a slender 
iiarasilieal vine, and ends a forest king. 
Wateh liow tlio slender tree-tops sway in 

• ' ■ -•. —tremide line a 

sunshine 
tlie 

ne inul spent iiianv years in tlic “liu.sli, , mignty iuru.si, jus. ...... Vj' 

and liad tlie lionoiir of tlie district, oven in 

cricket, .so mueli at lieart. tliat lie was goiiijr This is wortli w mrif aifLir 

io face the trouhles of the difficult ride and , all say. e V ^ „ >,(,pne 

tl>e fatigues of the dav's cricket, that j letting the 

■„.„w... i,„v,.... 

, Tlie d.av has come, and we meet at d.iy- unlovely surroi.n,lings, 'fi, ‘'"jj 

break, for even by going our be.st we cannot sweet poem will come “ 

> • i„^i. Uripam of sunshine on a Bleak Bebluary aaj. 



iiopc to reach Tanaki Before dusk. 


We are not, hov»'evcr, going to have all 
plain sailing. We are> pjussing along a narrow 
forest tracdv in a limeslone country. One mo¬ 
ment your horse may be perched on the top of 
a round lime rock, and the next may sink, 
over his knees in soft mud. 

Two horses suddenly came to grief at tho 
same moment. Brent’s lloundercMl inB> a 
hole, pitching his rider over hi.s head, and at 
the same time “ The Duffer's ” steed caught 
its foot ill the fork of a fallen tree, hope¬ 
lessly si)raining its leg. “ The Duff'er,” who 
wa.s a silent man, earnest iu all he did, 
quietly took the saddle and bridle off’ the 
injured animal, put them on Ids oM’n shoul- 
«lers, led the suffering horse to an ojien glade 
iu the forest where the grass was sweet, and 
M’ith a “good-bye, Boys,” strode a^ay on a 
twenty-mile M alk for lioine. 

Brent's horse Mas none the M'orse for hU 
fall, But, alas ! the rider mob not so fortu¬ 
nate ; his left hand had Been sprained, and 
thus our fast boM'ler, on mIioiii Me dejiended 
for half a dozen wickets, seemed quite lost to 
us for this niateli at least. 

These accidents cast a dami)er over us, for, 
M-itli “The Dulfer” gone home and Brent 
disabled, our team was now reduced to seven 
ffglitiiig men. Still, on Me Ment, determined 
to d() our Best. 

Soon our spirits rose as we mounted the 
last ridge, for far aM'ay there, right in front of 
us, Mas the sea, glistening and glinting in 
the now slanting rays of the sun; M-e had 
already ridden lifty miles, and evening was 
overtaking us. 

Hom' Me cheered when Me saM* the sea! 
Some of us had not seen it for years. It was 
like an old friend’s face seen after long 
absence. 

Now Me have left the ridge Behind us, and 
are cantering along in the oi>en Bush country. 
All our horses jump M el I, so M’e have some 
larking over fallen tree-trunks. Not muck 
of tiiis, lioM ever, for M’hen you do sixty miles 
on one lior.se in a day you have to take care 
of him. 

Brent, poor fellOM'! is evidently in much 
pain, But he refuses to go liome, stoutly 
asserting that ho Mill play to-morroM'. 

He is not going to shirk the fray for a 
petty sprain, he says. e admire his 
pluck, But feel that he will not Boul a ball 
lor a fortnight. 

At last, just as the last gleam of light is 
dying out of the sky, M’e canter into the town¬ 
ship, and pull up at the hotel. 

Here M*e are met by the mIioIo opposing 
eleven, M’lm give us a cheer and shake our 
hands heartily. We af. once have some 
refreshments, Mhieli M’e Maiit to pay for, But 
tlie landlord assures us that all is arranged. 
Our opiKUiciits say that m’c are. their giiests, 
and M'e are not to pay for anything M’hile in 
their foM nship. Tliey evidently mean to do 
tlie thing riglit royally. 

After caring for our horses, mg rush down 
to the sea for a sM’irn. Hom- our dusty, tired 
Ixxlics revel iu the cool, refreshing M-aves ! 

We had plenty of river sm iniming at home. 
But oh, the uuovancv, the freshness of our salt 
old friend the ocean"! Our thoughts Hy hiudc 
to Boyhood an«l the sunny hay in the dear 
old coimtrv,—M’c- Breast tlie M aves like men, 
But frolic and s]>lash one another like chit 
dren. Then Kack to the hotel to tr-a ! ^Vo 
have not tasleil lish for years, and do not 
leave mucii. Then soon to Bed, for (ho 
match Begins at eight o’clock in the moniin« 5 , 
andM-e must have another BM-;m Before break- 

^^ABout five in tlie morning M'e are wakened 
By the rajdd canter of a horse. The horao 
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AX UP-COUXTJiY CniCKET MATCH IX XEW ZEALAND. 


4>tojw» ftt the door. Tlien comes a loud knock- 
ini', and the rider iniinires if the Karaki 
ci'icke! eleven is stojjping hero? 

“ Yes,” is the answer. 

“Ah, then, Til just put iny horse in the 
|».add«K k while you "et a bed ready.” 

(ould it l>o j) 088 il>le ! Yea, sure enough, 
it wius “ The Dutfer,” who had walked twenty 
iiiiloa home, carrying his saddle, mounted a 
liardy little horse, and ridden through the 
night the sixty long miles that he might bear 
his iMirt in the coming struggle. 

Nvhat a splendid momlog ! As we return 
from our early swim we see horees, carts, 
and hiiggiea crowding into the township from 
all directions. The inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict are coming en masse to see the match, 
for they have little variety in tlieir lives, 
and tills great event has been talked of for 
weeks. 

Play l>egins at 8 a.m. sharp. Our opponents 
win the toss, and go in on the fast wicket, 
llrent Is not sufficiently recovered to bowl, 
tliough he wants to try, and we miss his ser¬ 
vices dreadfully. 

We gel four wickets for fifty runs, but 
thou the Tanaki captain and an old M.C.C. 
man get together, anti completely master the 
liowling. First the hundroil, and then the 
two hundred go up, amidst tremendous cheer¬ 
ing fivun the sjKJctators; but before another 
run had lieen a<l<lcd tlicTanaki captain drove 
a liall very hard to tlio off. Old Jolinson 
ha]i]>cned to be riglit in the way. Ho put 
out his hands mechanically in front of him 
and miraculously cauglit the hall. How we 
cheered the old man ! After the first a.stonish- 
nient he was greatly deliglited with his won¬ 
derful catch, and a smile of content stole into 
his face and stayed there for tlie rest of tlie 
day. The innings closed for 2.)0 runs. 

It was now luncheon-time, and we were in¬ 
vited by about twenty settlers at once to dine 
at any one of the well-found carts and buggies 
which surrounded the paddock. 

We were carried off to these hospitable 
luncheon parties, our kiinlly hosts saying 
that, although they would like to see their 
own side win, tlioy hojicd we would make a 
good fight, and that if we were beaten it 
would 1)6 no disgrace, seeing we were playing 
three men short. 

If we ha<l oaten and drunk as onr kind 
hosts wished there would have l)een very 
little more cricket that day, but an hour 
later Jack Brown and I of>enod tlie inning.s. 
At first the ball went merrily, and 70 Avent 


np before I was bowled, but the next few 
wickets fell fast, and, Avith the score at 135 
(or 115 iicliind), there was only “The Duffer " 
left to go in. Then Brent stepped into the 
gap and insisted on batting. He Avent in U) 
hack up Brown Avitii one arm In a sling, and 
the other gra.sj)ing a light Ixiy’s hat. 

Brown had l>een liattiiig i<])lendtd]y, and 
noAv ])laye<.l Iwth Avith head ami hands, keep¬ 
ing mo.st of the Ixiwling to himself, making 
Avondcrfully short runs at the ends of overs to 
secure next IsiAvling, and giving aAvay a run 
occasionally rather than expose our plucky 
disabled comrade to the enemy’s fire. At 
last tlie 200 went up ainid.st intense excite¬ 
ment and encourajpng clieers, for tlie pluck 
of Brent and BroAvn had “ fetched ” tlie heart 
of the audience, and they had the true 
English sympathy with the fighters of an 
uphill game. 

Brent had been doing w'omlors, and lind 
made over tAventy runs off his oaa-h hat Avitk 
lii.s one hand, hnt with the score at 200 a fast 
l>all hit him liard on his dlsableci arm, and he 
nearly fainted Avitli the iwiin. A glaR.s of cold 
water brouglit tlie colour l)aek to his cheek, 
liowevcr, anil he jduckily stood up to the 
boAvling once more. 

Our liojics rose tremendously, for Brown 
made runs fast, and Ave thouglit Ave had still 
a chanco of winning, AA’hen, alas ! Avitli flie 
score at 22!) (or 22 runs to Avin), our ca])tain’s 
splendid iiiningH avus closed by a catch in the 
long lield. 

“ The Duffer ” Avas the last man, and, with 
tlie ilisablcd Brent as his companion. Ave felt 
there was no cliance of victory. But Itrent 
made two 2’s, and a bye Avas run in the saino 
over. W'itli 17 to got to AA'in, “Tlie Duffer” 
got his first hall from the slow lioAvler. With 
sinking hearts we suav him run out to it and 
slog. By great good luck lie caught tlic ball 
on tlie end of his Imt and liit it into the sea 
for six. We could scarcelv Ixdieve our eyes ! 
The next ball AA'as a similar one, and again 
“Tlie Duffer” slogged Avildly. and again the 
ball dro|)|^Kid into tlio sea. What could it 
' mean ? >V e cliccred and laughed till Ave Avere 
hoarse. 

Five ntns to get to make a draw ! The 
excitement Avas so intense that you might 
have heard a pin droj) as the next ball was 
dcli\'ored. 

Onco more “The Duffer” rushed out to it 
and Avildly slogged. Oil, hoAV’ we cheered 
and shook h.ands with each other till there 
seemed scarcely a hand left ! For a third 


time the l)a]l was driven straight to the sea. 
for six more, and the match was won ! 

Our captain wanted to stop at tiiis point 
and win by a Avicket, but “ TJie IhiHer ** 
said be had never scored l)efore, an<l now 
that he Avas “set” he would play it mit. 
the fourth ball of this eventful over wa-i 
delivered. Again our friend rushed mail))' 
out and slogged, but alas ! iiiis(*e<l. and tlie 
wicket-keeper had the l»aib» off when he Ara> 
still two yards out of his ground. 

Thus M*e won the match bv one mn, and 1 
do not think our generous rivals grudge<l 
the victor)*, Brent, Brown, and “Tlie 
Duffer” were vociferously rheeretl by friencU 
and foes alike. “The Duffer’s” face unite 
beamed, and Avore for houre a set-fair ei- 
pression Avhich was a sight to behold. 

Then both teams went doAvn to the sea for 
a sAA'im. Some swam across an ami of the 
sea al)out a mile in A\'idtli, and had a race 
the sand at the other side. NVliile thus en¬ 
gaged on the other side AA*e had not heva 
watching the skv, hut suddenly noticdl a 
huge black thumlercloud coming np against 
liie Avind. We ma<lo a dash for the water, 
to try and get l)ack liofore it nrrive<l. When 
we A\ere half Avay across, hoAvcver, Ave co 
countered a violent Avliite squall The nias- 
of sj)ray came dnsliing along the water 
thickly, that when it reached u.s we e«mJd 
not see each other at two yards* <U>tancc, nor 
coulil AAHj hear each other shout. 

We Avere just beginning to think this was 
rather too much of a graxl thing, Anhen 
suddenly the 8]»ray vanished and the wave 
lets, Avhich had risen in a few tninute.s iindrr 
the blast, had their tops knocked off ly 
the most tremendous thunder-shower 1 have 
ever seen. 

Tlie change waa marvolloua. Tlie wild 
commotion of a minute ago had given pli^ 
to stillness broken only by the patting of vb*? 
heavy raindrops as tlioy fell on the snioirth. 
jumbling .sea. 

Afterwards our late opponents entertaine'i 
us to dinner. - Hood liumour and liigli s{dnt^ 
sat on either end of the well-HlJ^ Uwd. 
and many a merry chorus rang oat thai 
night. 

At last our generous opponent.^ liade us 
good-night after arranging a return niatcb. 
and next day on our long ride himic me 
fought our battle.s o’er again, and felt that 
our Bomewliat solitary t>a<dielor lives 
been warmed and fre.'sheiied by this little bit 
of human fellowsliip. A. M. T. 
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PLUCK AND PLOT. 

By Edward G. Salmon, 

^utUor nf "On tlir TfiVf Brink," ■■ A BtmarkaNe Bscapt," etc., eU. 



*'Clutche* Larry by the hand.' 


1.—A RESCUE. ' 

M y reason for disguising names in tliU ' 
story will be obvious. , 

It was the winter of 1878; the \v-en ther ’ 

“if, tlie open liad been conD-p„i„i i 
nnd those who Ul the time and flte ht- 
elnmtion to skate had ample opportunity ■ 

a hfvo M.-V’'*''* I’*"'?'*' 'n Ire'auJ was I 

r-...L S'* re.sort, and persons of every 

rank Hocketl thither. ^ 

the ice''w of Decemlier , 

crowded tha.v usual.', 
•some slvy ** sk.aters wa-sa young fellow of , 
<;rpuv me'‘l7‘J*'' yottvs, named 

otfivial. The‘^lu\^^rVer:^y^,rS^^^^^^ 

'Vfii 

die ami the cltildren of 

and cruelly oppressing them. 


Grenville wi.sely showed no disposition 
to resent these calumnies He did every¬ 
thing in liih I>ower to prove himself the 
friend of the Irish, though his overtures 
were met only with suspicion. 

Standing by the side of the pond were 
some respectably dressed lads of unmis¬ 
takable Irish birth. They were watvhing 
young Burteii’s actions closely, and 
criticising theiu in no friendly spirit. 

" Sure, and it would give niej^]oy to see 
the ice break and let him in, said one, 
Larry O'Donell. , . 

“Audits me who wouldiit lielp lum 
out if the ice did break,” -siiid a friend. 

“And 1 11 say tlie same with yc,’ replied 
another; “ I’d carry the news to his 
people with ease. Kow, Larry, my boy, I 
' on with your skates, and show him that , 
you can cut triangles, or whatever he’d ’ 
call ’em, as well as he can.” | 

Larry commenced aeljusting a pair of 
1 skates to his hoot.s, and was soon on the 
i ice. Though his perforrnaiiOT w as by no 
means as finished as Burteii'a it was yet 
uudouhteeUy skilfu 1, and no one was more 
certain that it was skilful than Larry 


himself. He slid to and fro, 

and forwards, before and hiul bo 

tenratious di.splav of ns ah V, and 

seen his way to doing so 

himself, notliing appavently wouw n 

"'T Z “Sia iS Vin p> »»«•». 

tlian on » ^^^el might arise. , 

*'**\f*',l skaters joined every minute, and 
*r nmlorating Pastime wivs being 
* 'T Jnfn bV 'vitli a will 
fVV-::!f/;,\‘^oy.nk..t. Suddenly tl.e whole 

sheet of ice ominously. The nc-' 

sheet ot ice jt gave way, there 

’Splash, andBurten, oil the 
ouoosife siXe of the ,K,nd, wms aware 
J^^iTt di.Lter l.a<l occurred. Some one 
had fallen through the ice. In a moment 
he had joined the knot of persons al- 
readv collceting round the spot. 

“iVhoisitf heasfced. 

“Larry (I’Goiiell, was the excited 
'' “ \Vho would have tliougJit the 
ak-r 


answer, 
ice was so we 
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The unfortunate^ lael tried in vain to 
secure a bold on the jagged edges of the 
ice, whicli broke before each grasj). The 
pond was deej) hereabouts, and Larry s 
pre<licament was serious. The intense 
cold of the water had caused the blood 
ill Ills body to lly to Ins liead, and the 
skin of liis face was of a death-like line. 
He stared ajipcalingly up at tlie spectii* 
tors, hut no one seemed iuelined or able 
to lend liini a helping hand. It wsls im- 
pos.sible to approacli him without going 
perilously near t)ie Jiole. Yet left to 
tiiniself, even supposing he did not suc¬ 
cumb to tlio cold, he could not hope to 
get on to firm ground again. 

A breathless silence reigns among the 
watchers, and every second they seem to 
expect )iim to sink. Grenville Rurteii is 
the only person wlio regards tlie situa¬ 
tion witli .a view to relieving O'Donell. 
Throwing liimself on his stomach, and j 
asking someone to hold Ids heels, he works : 
liiiuself steadily to the very edge of the 
ice. He i.s in imminent risk of himself 
falling in, and as he clutches Larry by 
the hand, it requires the utmost dex¬ 
terity to land liim in safety without 
breaking the ice further, and thereby ; 
increasing jiresent ditiiculties. But lie ' 
h!is done the deed well, and l.*arry 
O’Oonell. a mass of frozen clothes, is 
standing on strong icc again. 

As two of his friends at once wldpped 
off his skates, I/iiry, with chattering 
teeth, turned to (Irenville. 

“Was that you, sir, who pulled me i 
outi” he said, witli an exjiression on his | 
face of deej) shame, ns Ids most recent 
wish reouiTe<l to his mind. 

“Yes,” replied Burten ; "hut, my good 
fellow, be off home. You’ve got the 
shivers, and tJiey will do you harm.” 

“ Not before I’ve thanked you, sir; you 
did it bravely and kindly. 1 hope you ; 
will forgive—■’ he went on, forgetting tliat 
Grenville had not overlteanl ids remark | 
to the effect tliut it would afford Idni 
pleasure to see the ice break beneath him. 

“Now, come, (.) Donell.” interrupted 
Burten. shm’ply ; "you really must'he off. 
You’ll get your den.tli liere.” 

Larry obeyed the j)eremplory com¬ 
mand, but ei‘e he di<l so lie iialf stretclied 
forth his hand. Grenville noticed the 
iiiovement, and catcldng the cold w’ct I 
imlm in Ids own, gripped it warmly. | 
The poorer lad’s pressure iu return spoke 
volumes of gratitude. I 


II.—THE PJ/>T. I 

Larry 0‘Donkll’s father w^as a fairly ! 
flourishing tmdesmaii in Dimrick, and a ^ 
peculiar favourite with tlie neighbouring 
ppjisautry. By the autliorities he was 
jealously watched. Tliey believt'd, though ‘ 
they had no means of bringing them home , 
to him, that lie >vas at the bottom of 


he w’ould sooner have been told he wms 
drowne<l than be laid under such an obli¬ 
gation to tlie Burten family. 

“But,” remonstrated the grateful Larry, 
w'liose heart was iu the riglit place, " 1 
don't see, father, what you’ve got to he 
so hard on them for ; tliey don’t hurt 
you.” 

“ Hurt me ! ” cried the father ; “they i 
are thieves and robbers, every one of I 
tliem ! Let ’em go back to their own 
country ; they’ve no business here at all. 
We could get on better w ithout ’em, and 
I make no doubt we will get on witliout 
them before many years. Dynamite’s 
our remedy, (.’onfoimd ye! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, as Ids ire rose with his voice ; 


evc*r. gleaned enough to lie aware tliat ;* 
plot ol’ some kind, having for its central 
tigun* one of the Buiteii fandly—pnr 
baldy Mr. Burien himw.d£—was beu^j: 
aiTanged. 

It w as only with the greatest dithcultr 
that Larry lay still in his l>efl. His In-ar 
tliroblied quicker again and again with a 
longing to get a pe(*p through the key 
liole, or at any rate to pla^’o his «ir in 
such a position that he should catch ever 
word, liut it was quite clear that hi* 
father belie%*e<l he luul not yet gone to 
bei], and he had had sufficient experieno- 
of tlie paternal nature not to w'i.sfi to ri*k 
being caught otivesdmjiping. Thus h* 
remained whei*e lie was with whii 


" what right had ye on tlie ice at all ? No 
matter, obligation or no obligation, I'll be 
one with ’em yet!” 

Larry made no re])ly ; he knew' that to 
cross hisfatherw'ould be to do the Burtons 
no good and perhaps himself niucli harm. 
His mother did not share her husband’s 
feeling in the matter, and she availed 
henself of the dr.st chance which offered \ 
to thank Grenville for Jielping her son. i 
As for Larry, if lie ever had it in Ids power I 
to do so, he was fully deterndued to repay 
young Burten, and tlie enmity which lie 
Iiafl hitherto entertained towards him 
had entirely given jilace to attachment. 
Tiiough Grenville had certainly' done 
wdiat others hesitated to attempt, Iiis 
rescue of Larry w'lvs not a grand exjdoit. 
At tlie .same time it .showed humane feel¬ 
ing, and liatl touched the Irish lad’s heart. 
All that Larry now wislied for—liow' dif¬ 
ferent froin tlie wi.sli he hud cxpn»ssed on 
the ice !—wa.s to do Grenville a service. 
Ho looked u]iou the disjuster which had ‘ 
befallen him a.s in some sort a judgment, ] 
and the judgment convinced him that Ids ] 
former sentiments were wTong. When I 
and by wliat means he would lie able to 
carry Ids wish into effect he liad no idea, 
and tlie opportunity occurred in a mauiier 
altogethcT iuiex]iecte<I. | 

Some tliree months after the accident ‘ 
on the ice Larry retired to his bedroom ^ 
one night a little earlier than u.sual. It 
w.is a small anartineiit on tlie second ] 
floor at the back of the hou.se, and might i 
at some time or other have formed a 
dressing-room, which commimicated by 
means of a door w’ith the bedroom in 
front. Larry had left his father in the 
lower ajiartmeiits witli two or three men, 
whom he did not know, and iu whom he * 
at tirst felt small interest. He hsui ! 
scarcely got into Ix'd ere lie lieard some 1 
persons ascending the stairs. They eii- i 
tered the room next Ids own, .sliut tlie ‘ 
door aftiM’ them, and locked it. 

“Hullo!” tliH hul .said to him.s(df ; 

“ wliat's this mean '1 Something's up ! ’’ 

His liend was not a great distance from 
the door wldeh eoimerted tlie rooms aii<l 
wldcli be knew was locked. There was a 


patience he could comniaiid. 

As the s]>eakv'‘i*s warmed to their su'a- 
ject they grew less cautious, 

“He rotunis,’’ s{ii<l one, in eff»*ot, “ej 
Tuesday next by the r>.40 train, which 
will pas.s througlithe tunnel almut s;ever. 
and if we got across the coiijUKin »• 
could drop the bag on to the line lliroucii 
the liole. The job isn’t a hit diflicob. 
and, so long os we blow* that iuvadiiiii 
monster to smithereens, where’s tliehartu 
if one of us is taken t ’’ 

“ But liow are we to get the dyiiamiu' 
in time?” 

“ Oil, leave that to me ; I’ll l>e sure aid 
see that our tools are well in liniid. .\iii 
now', 1 tiunk, everything’s'settled, Al*eut 
a quarter to seven to-morrow' a couple 
us ought to be at tlie grating ; tlien all - 
clear before us. We can set' our stuf 
safe on the rail.s, and Ik? back here beforv 
the news arrives that aiiyrthing hi' 
occurred. So good night, my Ik» s, aud 
let’s hoi>e tliat the next twenty-four 
hours will give us the satisfiiction rt 
knowing that our w'ork’s done, and doir 
nicely too.” 

III.—CHECKMATKP ! 

The following morning I.»arry made 
.some guardwl inquiries, and found thi: 
.Mr. Burten was to return to l>imriek i? 
the afternoon from a place lie had been 
visiting more tlian forty miles dLstoiit 
A little thouglit showed him th** wbtu 
thing plainly. Half a mile from IHm 
rick was an enormous tunnel, iienrlv fot" 
miles long. Alioiit the middle of this 
a ventilation liole, covered l»y a gmtiTX. 
to raise which would not lie a ver>’ dilf 
cult matter, and Larry felt cert^iin tL * 
it was the intention of the ©onspiraterv 
to use this as a means of lowering dyn* 
mite on to the mils. 

'riie plot was wanting iu no element 
of villainy. Tlie muixler of Bum'S 
meant also the destruction of }>erhap* 
hundi'eds of human Iwungs w|k» nucH 
have the inisfortiiiie to l»e in the sun-* 
train. But, so far ns the conspimt^w-^ 
were concerned, it mnttere<l not who^'iii 


many of the murders and crimes rociuitly ! shuffling of chairs a.s the men evidently killed if they acconiplislu'd their obje-' 
conunirted in Ireland. Mr. Burten and , arranged themselvi'sfor a close ennversa- Ivarry's opnortunily hswl como. No.* 
O’Donell par were sworn enemies, and • tion. The fli*st words \vhi<-li fell, not very only would iie now nqwy his debt ■: 
whilst the former on t)io first opportunity distinctly, on Larry s ears were, gratitude to (irenville, but at one #str»A 

would have liail no conipunetionin throw- I “Slnire, inoii, were safe here; and no lie might save many lives u fe*.ry 

■ing the latter into prison, the latter had | one can know what's our game.” doom. But liow was he to do it f H-* 

secretly avowed his intention tohavethe I “Yes, entirely," rejiHed another, who.ee ^ could not stop the men who cHrrij-d t . 
otlier’s life. As a matter of fact, O’Donell I voice Larry at once recognised as his ilynamite to the grating, which w;u 
oil two occasions liad been publicly ar- father’s. , the centix* of a comniou. All sort?- ' 

niigiie<l for offences of wliich there was A conversation then ceminence<l in low ; iinpracti<‘able and wihl ideas fi>r « 
little doubt he was guilty, but the evi- tones. TiJirry’s curio.sity was thorougldy laying them wcurtXKl to him. f * 
deuce had always failed to substantiate aroused, but for a considerable period lie ! affection for his father pre\ e*»t«'d * « 
the eliaige. His contempt for everytlUng could only ootch here and tliere a word. | fr‘</:'i giving them up to justice. •' 
Knglish was bitter, and, proud tliough lie The name of Burten, to whit?li a strong if lie romoiistrated with bi^ pnr«A' 
was of his hoy. lie even went .so far, when aiiatliema was invariably attached, was j Simely he could move him to havit >#«*• 
he heard wlio had rescued liiin, os to .say frequently mentiomK;!. The listener, how-j pity on the unhappy cre«tui>*> 
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figure in a dream, in which the farther 
we go the more unearthly our environ¬ 
ment becomes. 

He had no watch, and thus could not 


whom, at least, ho liad no grudge ! But 
even .supijosing lie could do this, there 
were otlier.s be.sides his father to be 
.•eekoned v-ith. No ! such a course was .... .. 

, He , tell how long he had been in the tunnel, 
meditated on the situation for a long What if, after all, he should miss the 
time, and not a single point that might grating? His fears on this point were 
help to a solution of his diffaculty escaped soon set at rest, and the blackness of the 
liini, but each would have proved un- tunnel was presently relieved by a gleam 
workable, riien he grew desperate. ’ of sickly light from above. 

ft was alreiwly five o’clock. In two As he approached the opening kis 
hours more Mr. Hurten and hundreds heart beat quickly, for two men were 
with him might be lying dead, or, if not there, already actively engaged in re- 
dead, horribly mangled, in the centre of moving the grating. Close by w’as a 
u ^ ' rece.ss or man-hole in the wall, and 

All ! Larry suddenly burst forth, as having darkened his lantern, O’Donell 
he started to his feet; “• why not i Yes, retreated into tins and waited. He 
^oulu <lo it, i :iui sure. But I must be wished ho hiul some means of knowing 
careful. the time, but, as far a.s he could judge, it 

Although he must be now a little more tlian half-past 


He was in liisown room. 


iiiaintaineil an outward calm, he' had 
inwardly grown excited almost beyond 
control. His idea was this, and it seemed 
tlie only one feasilile. To take a bull’s- 
eye lantern, which ho often useil, and 
enter the tnniiel. A run of a couple of 
lailes would bring liiiii beneath the grat¬ 
ing. He could .see tlie explosive lowcrerl, 
and before the train came u)) remove it. 

The task before him was risky on more 
grounds than one. He had little fear of 
safely aecoiiqilisliing it if he got into the 
tumiel, blit to get into tlie tunnel he had 
to elimb a fence and descend a deep 


As the minutes flew by his anxiety in¬ 
creased. He had little oi' no knowledge 
of the nature of dynamite. What if it 
were iinpos.sible for him to remove it ? 
Ill that case, not only would the train 
1)6 blown to pieces, but he was in extreme 
danger himself. 

After a sliort time the grating was 
lifted from the earth, and as he saw a 
large bag coming through the hole, he 
was on the point of frightening the con¬ 
spirators by shouting and letting them 
know they were seen. But if he did this 


bank. If ho were ob.served lie would be they might drop their means of whole- 
stopped, and it was an ofience against sale assassination tlirougli the opening, 
the law even to cross the rails. it would explode when it reached the 

Having first assured himself, therefore, earth, and his own destruction was cer- 
that there was no one along the country tain. There was, therefore, nothing for 
raid or in the neighbouring meadows to it but to wait. 

wateli him, Larry O’Donell, witlinut difii- Very carefully the bag was allowed to 
culty, mounted the fence and ran doini re.st across the rails; the cord by which 
tlie bank. Then lie entered the dark, it had been lot down was dropped after 
dreary, sul|diur-charged tunnel, and pre- it; Larry heard a whisper, “That’s safe,” 


■seiitly turning on liis lantern, went ra 
pidly forward. When he liad proceeded 
some way along the tunnel he heard in 
tlie distance a rattling whirr and dull 
prolonged roar, whieli heralded tlie 
approach of a train. Long before it 
was anywhere near him he could see 
wliat looked like a stnr, ei'er gradually 
merca.sing in size, coming towards him. 
I’or a minute he was uncertain wliat to 
do. If his light was observed, the engine- 
drivers might make a report at the next 


the grating was replaced, the earth was 
quickly bedded around it again, and tlie 
men were oH'. 

They had done ' their fieiidi.sh work 
with terrible accuracy, and scarcely had 
they departed ere the distant riinibliii" 
and snorting of the train fell on Larry s 
ear. There was only one train up or 
down about this time, and that train 
was the one by which Mr. Burten was to 
return to Uinirick. Its liglit was not yet 
visible. Larry stepped resolutely for- 


statioii that some one was in the tunnel, ward, grasped the cord, and retreated 
He therefore made sure that he was in with the bag — which could not have 
the six-foot way, and then darkening weighed less than twenty pounds into 
his lantern lav down. The train soon tbp lilnckness nf the tunnel. Gettinc 


the blackness of the tuimel. Getting 
into a man-hole, where it was almost im¬ 
possible he should be noticed by any one 
in tlio pas.sing train, he stood still. The 
iron horse was now nearing the spot that 
hut for him must have proved a fatal 
one. As he watched it pass across the 

, __ rail on which the dynamite had re.sted 

}in])lpaRajit. As lie got deeper and deeper ke glad at heart to teel that he held 
into the dark subterranean Idgiiwav, lie in safety close to him that wjiicli villainy 


whirled by, and Larry rose. The sensa¬ 
tion was strange, and his nerves were a 
ittle disturbed. He watched tlie red 
light at the tail of the train for some 
time liefore starting once more swiftly on 
his way. The tunnel wins now rilled with 
suiok<‘, and his progress was extremely 


, .. ... high- _ 

mit more than once a half-terrified qualm. 
He seemed to be nisking on and on, and 
to be getting no nearer the grating, or 
iniieed anything else. It was like one 
intermiiialile passage, such as might 


liad ordained to destroy those whom Ids I 
father, and his father’s friends, hated 1 
irreconcilably. j 

Little more remains to be told. | 


I Larry knew th.at no fresh train would go 
; through the tunnel for ueur an hour, and 
! therefore had nothing to fear on that 
;score. With the explosive slung lightly 
"across his back, he commenced carefully 
to retrace his steps to the mouth of the 
tunnel. .4 cold sliiver more than once 
passed through his frame as tlie idea 
again and again sugge.sted itself that a 
tstumble or a rough jerk might oau.se hi.s 
death. But he pu.shed steadily forward. 
lYhen he regained the open, evening had 
already given place to night. The weight 
of the bag had begun to tell upon him, 
and he was gr wing tired, 
f He had during this long trudge made 
up his mind what to do with the fright¬ 
ful compound at present in his charge. 
About half a mile across the common ran 
a small swift stream. Larry was tho¬ 
roughly acquainted with every inch of 
the ground. No one wa.s likely to be 
about, and in another ten minutes or so 
he had rea,ched liis stream unobserved. 
With the light of his lantern he exam¬ 
ined the fastening of the bag. Its mouth 
was tied securely with a piece of whip¬ 
cord. Severing this, he opened it, and 
saw inside the powerful dynamite—or, 
to give it its proper designation, nitro¬ 
glycerine. 

The bag was stoutly lined with oilskin. 
With the utmost care he laid its moutli 
in the water, and so held it for some 
minutes until the oily-looking compound 
had been washed from it. Then he 
dropped the bag itself into the stream, 
ancf watched it sink as it was carried 
away. A sigh of intense relief escaped 
his lips, and he turned towards his home, 
heartily tliankful to be so easily out of 
his perilous and plucky undertaking. 


A rumour had got abroad that some 
conspiracy was afloat, and almost the 
first thing he heard in Dimrick was a 
belief that the tunnel was to have been 
blown to piece.s. Some men were already 
searching it, and presently there came 
news that footmarks had been discovered 
in the six-foot way, that a number more 
were plain under the grating, and that 
the grating itself had been taken up. 

If Larry’s heart beat faster as he heard 
these accounts, he yet contrived to keep 
his silence well. Although in time every¬ 
body was certain that by some un¬ 
accountable means — doubtless doubly 
unaccountable to the conspirators — a 
disaster had been averteil, no one ever 
learned liow the plot had failed. Larrj' 
O’Donell found his reward in the con- 
.sciousness that he owed his life, as he 
fully- believed he did owe it, to Grenville 
Burten ; tliat he had had an oppoi tunity 
of repaying an act of eourago and gene* 
rosity ; and tluit, independeutly of per¬ 
sonal obligations, he had been tlie means, 
of saving many- helpless and unsuspect¬ 
ing beings from a cruel and untimely- 
end. 

(the end.) 
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the 30th of July 1851, ‘I'®-:® 

J- the Nectiles from Havre a 
B.«=eful schooner flying the stars ami 

.^he came up "ulrHo 

a » her sails were cut on a different I • 

oe-se then ‘'T m.i no" »eeni 

1 «ntic, and that althoiigh she < 1 “£ "“ret the 
I -aiove very fast through the ^led off 

it:_ances from isnnt The 

astonisl.ingly Miall “■"V,.! fore- 

1 -«.,>ncr, under mainsail, feresnil.nt ^,,, 

ir^ sail only, slipped along past f . ronved 

^ running into a sea fog and ealn». “ ix 

u^hor about six miles from C’owee- ^p^ica, 
'■^•ho mysterious strangw w.as Y*° ''j^tevens. 

•lu It forlier then owner, Commcalorc - 

i -the New 'lork -Vaeht steers I 

ers. Steers w^ the son o », „,„ong ! 

oi <»ur service, whoTvas 1 , 4 ^, later 

era a.s a ship designer; The States, ' 

y 4 iar«, left the Woof '; *!,« Xavv 

ri here he afterwards hail ehaxso Sliarfc 

I'atd at Washington and proiVuccd tlic oiiara 


and other small craft. Hia son Geo^ was 
in his teen.s wlien he landed in America and 
be^jvn to follow in lii.s father's foot‘<tejw. HLs 
first great 8 UCCCS.S wasthe catlyiat Manhattan, 
whicn, for her size, perfcimied some remark¬ 
able feats. The >Ianhattan was followed 
by a batch of pilot l»oat«, of which the 
liest was the \iary Taylor, whose fame 
is still fresh among the ancient mariners of 
the Atlantic sealsmrd ; and the success of 
the Mary Taylor induced Mr. Stevens to 
commi-ssion Steers to design (he America as a 
specimen of Vankec shipbuilding contributed 
to the Great Exhibition of 1S51. 

She was ITft. on the water line, with 22fl. 
beam and lljft. extreme draught. She 
carried forty-Hve tons of Kallast, and her 
displacement was 146 tons. Her mainmast was 
81ft. long, and her foremast 79ft. Gin., 
and these raked considerably, the rate Wing 
2 ^ 10 . to every foot. Her niain^aff was 20 ft. 
in lengtli, and her mainboom 58tt ; her fore- 
iralT was 24ft. longi and her bowsprit measured 


f 32ft. Her forcstay came down 10 ner i»o> 4 - 
snrit end. so that she earned only one hea.l- 
sail, a huge canvas tnanglc with the liaso 
la-shod to a boom. She was very liglillv 
built of while oak, Iwust. cedar, chestnut, 
and hackmatack ; and wonderful yarns are 
told of how Steers had plank after plank 
Hxed and taken off her until the curve and 
fit satisfied his fastidious no ions of what 
' was necessary to ostonLsh the IJnfishoi^. 

I There is a model of the Amori<*a in the 
I Greenwich Royal Ntt™' «« tliat 

I all can see what the famous^ craft >vj\s, or 
ratlier is, like. Her section w n flattiKU Y. 
From stem to mitUhip*^ f"® curve i.s HcuvrceW 
I j)erce])tib?te, her /gunwales )>eing^ iioariv 
' straight lines forming an angle witU oac\\ 
other of about twenty-nve degreoK. 'Xue 
cutwater i.s a prolongation of thn 
herself, and there is no addition 
wood, as was usual with sharp-l>o\vc?;«\ ** 
when siie was built. Tlie oM style v» 

was “ cod’s head and riiackercd toil/* 
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THE AMERICA CUP. 


shape of the Airjerica was almost the reverse 
•t tins, not unliko tliat of a Hatiron. 

■*lio was paiiituil li;;!)! lead colour, beauli- 
I illy smooth and Hnt^^lied, and iier inside 
vas a pm-e white. As far as licr liull went 
-•'lift w.as not so very tlitlerent from the newer 
NH'dits in the fleet she was to moor amon;^, 
•at in the Hatness of her sails she wiis a hmj; ! 
way in advance. She, in fa<*t, owed her 
su. coss to this i)eculiar tlatness, and since 
hjr day the old l>cllying canvas has l)een 
discanled in couse(jueni‘e of the lesson that 
was learnt from her. It was not our ship- 
L> lildera, hut our saihnakers tliat she suc¬ 
ceeded in astonlsliing. 

On the liOtli of duly, then, the America 
dn»ppe«l ancltor off Hempstead I^edge. On 
iho following moniiiig the LiivonH’k, a 
rtcvcnty-two-ton cutter, went down to look at 
the now corner, and try to draw her out if 
poHsihle. 'I'hc Americans were only t<Mr 
pleased at the chance, and racing away to the 
i.*ast\vanl, very sor)n workeil emt across the 
cutter’s wake and hca<l-rea(‘ijcd lier in great 
style. The close-wiiidediiess of the Vankeo 
fairly astonished the Lavenxrk’.s crew, and 
when they got into Oowes tliey spread tho 
nntst wonderful reporta of her Hi»ecd and 
weatherliiiess, 

'I'ho America’s owner ofTered to sail any 
Ihitisii yacht for £1,000, or even £10.001), j 
provided there was a six-knot hreeze on tlie ' 
rl.iy of the race; hut no one accepted the 
challenge. And at last, as there seemed to 
Ikj no chance of a match, a cun was offered • 
for a ra<*e round the Isle of Wight ou August ; 
2*211(1. It is lids cn]i tliat the Americans have 
•‘ailed tlie “ Queen’s ” Cui>. Wliy, no one hjus ^ 
l>een able to discover. It may lie tliat owing ' 
to the cup being silver, it bears a conspicuous j 
hall-mark, and the crown in the hall-mark i 
has l>eeu assumed to Iw her Majesty’s crest, ' 
while the other figures have been taken as 
doing (luty for that mystery of mysteries to 
A»norica»«, tlie Queen's sui-namo. 

At ten o’clock on the eventful Friday tlie 
following rieet started to the eastward ‘from 
Cowes bcf()i*e a light westerly wind. 


Yncbt*. Torii, Rig. OwiK'r 

Bivurice .... 101 .. S. .. Sir W. l'. c.atvxt. 

VcliiiJte. m .. C. .. Mr. .1. L. (.'r Utfi.-. 

Arum . Si .. C. .. Mr. T. Uliainl>erIaj‘no, 

Wyverii. 2 (k'> .. .S. .. Duke of SlarlixTuiig]). 

lo'*e . rr. .. V. .. Mr. Alinon Hill. 

4*.»!ist«Mw— 218 .. S, ,, .\tnnpil« of Co»iynghaTn. 

gitfeii .. lr.o .. S. .. SirH. ?. JUtrhton. 

Aliiriu . iny .. 0. .. Mr. .losejih 

M 'lia. 8-» .. (’. .. L<ml Alfred F:i«et. 

I riidmt .... :m .. U .. Mr. D. lloUami Ackers. 

Aiii**iif4 _ 2 ()u .. S. .. .\Jr. J. Stevena. 

rMccluinte .. HO .. C. .. Mr. B. H. .Ioue.-». 

Ki'-ak. r .0 (*. .. Mr. M'in. (’iirling. 

. SO .. C. .. Mr. II. S. rearoii. 

Aurora. 47 .. C. .. Mr. Le Murclunl Thomns. 


S. means .Schooner, C. Cutler, and B. Buniue. 

In this list it will ho noticed the America, 
according to our then .system of yacht 
measurement, worked out at 200 ton.s* and 
liiat with three cxcentions she wa.s the largest 
Isjat in the rat*e. the said three. Brilliant, 
Constance, and Wyvern, lieing roomy cruisers 
built for comfort liixt and H|K?ed afterwards. 

The (lijJHV Queen was lii-st ofi’, hut tho 
Volanlc soon licadcd her and led the fleet 
out to the Nonian. When fliey liuuled up a 
bit, liowevor, the America l^gan te cn^ep 
pjist. Says an eye-witness, in hU refiort of 
tli-j race. M'lienever the Imv/e t<H»k the 
lino of lier hull, all the sails set as Hat as a | 
diumhead, and without any caiveniiig or 
Htaggering, she walked along jwist cutler and ! 
aclioimer, and when off Ihading had left ' 
every ve.s-sid in the s(|uadron lK*liind her. a 
men* ruck, with the exception of the \’olantc, ' 
wlomi slie overlook at Il.:i0, when slie very | 
quietly hauled ilown her jih, as much as N) ' 
•av she would gjve l»er rival every rnids. and I 
• ju.l hers( If oiil for the race rounji tlie Ixick I 
'>i t.lH'isl.'tnd. The U’(.‘ather sliowo«l .sympr<tmw l 
■>l imj>rovement, so fcir as yachtirtg wa# con ^ 
vTfKMl; a few sea-horsc.s wavoil tlicir crests 
■>vc.r the water, the higli lands on sh«ro ptit 
'/•i their flceev nighto.aijs of cl(jad, and ike 


horizon looked delightfully llireatening. And 
now tlie Vankeo Hew like the wind, leaping 
over, not against , tlie water, and increasing her 
distiince from the (Jiftsy Qtuecn, Volante, and 
Alarm every instant. The way her sails 
were set evinced siiiieriority in the cutting 
which our makers would liarely allow; hut 
certain it is tliat whihi the jiln and main.sails 
of her antagonists \Yere licllied out her canvas 
was as Hat as a sheet of paper. No foam, 
but rather a water jet rose from her Ixtws, 
and tile greatest ]K>int of resistance seemed 
about the lieam, or just forward of her main¬ 
mast, for the seas flashed off from her sides at 
tliat iMiint every time she met them. While 
the cutters were thrashing through the water, 
sending spr.ay over their Imiw.s, and the 
stdioouew were wet up to the fwt of the fore¬ 
mast, the .America was a.s dry as a bone. 
She had twenty-one jiersoRs on board, con- 
, sisting of the owners, the crew, cook and 
j steward, a Cowes pilot named CnderN'Tood, 

I and some seamen who had lx*en lent her by 
' tho Surprise, a Londoii-lmilt schooner vaclit 
now at Cowes Koads. They nearly all sat 
aft, and when the vessel did not re<niire any 
liaiidling, crouched down on the deck by the 
weather bulwarks.” 

In fact, tlie America did not tlirow away a 
chani^. She hauled her wind a.s soon as .'^he 
could, while tiie Volante and others reached 
along for the Nab, that being the usual mark 
to clear in racing round tlie island. There 
was no mention of the Nab, however, in the 
printed instructions, it not having been 
thought worth while to state wliat wa.s well 
known. So the fleet went one way and the 
America went another—the shortest. She 
scraifcd round Benibridge Ledge, and thus got 
to windward of all her antagonists, who had 
begun to sort theniselve.s out, the scluKiners 

S ing farther and farther behind. \’olante, 

, Arrow, and Alann were leading, and 
after passing Diuinose the America liad to 
repair danmge.s to her flying jihlioom, she 
having set a jib to keep her in place. Freak 
and Volante then ^ot to winaward of her, 
and followed after tVildfire, a yaolit not in 
tlie race, which liad led the yachts all round. 
Near Ventnor tho Arrow grounded, and tlie 
Alann and some of the schooners went to her 
help and towed lier ofl’ disabled. Tdils was 
not the only disaster, as wlien jia'^.sing St. 
J.iawreTice there was a collision between Freak 
and Volante, which put them out of the race. 
The Wildfire w,as still ahead; then came the 
America, and then the Aurora. The Wild¬ 
fire was weathered in Freshwater liay, and 
the America passed the Needles alxuit a 
quarter to six, a long way in front of every- 
lliing. Up the Solent, however, the wind 
drop|>ed, and off (.'owes the match ended in 
the America drifting past at 8.37 p.ni., fol¬ 
lowed by the Aurora at 8.45. There was 
a protest against tlie winner on the ground 
th.at she did not go round the Nab; but as 
there was no mention of tlie Nab on tlie 
in.ntructions the decision was given in favour i 
I of 3klr. Stevens on the ground that Ainerican.s i 
were not sujiposed to know everything. I 

j This was the liistorical race of ndiich so I 
much has been mwle. On the following , 
Monday the nice for the t^ueon’s Cup w'as 
sailed. Tlie America was invited to cuter, 
but lier owner refusecl. as he did not care to j 
risk the reputation of his ship in a light | 
breeze. So the race .started without Ihiu, I 
and the Queen’s Cup of 1851 was wen by Mr. 
Jones’s Hai’jdiante. Tlie America soon after- ^ 
wards .saih'd a match witJi Titrtnia ami lieat 
licr, and then she w.a.s sold to ls>rd de I’la- 
qnicrc for t’A.tXMJ. Slie tf>ok no part in any 
of otir regattas. In tlie following ywir she 
beat the Sverige, a SwciJish yaclit of great 
reputation, but in Uie race for the Queen’s 
('iH> she wa.s licaten by the Arrow and 
•Mosijuilo. She tlum retired from matcli- 
.sailing until ISfil. when, much altered in 
sail-plan, .she received a severe lieating from 
Alarm. She then crossed the Atlanlio, 

Ml! idiall iiieel with lu^r again. 

Cuiuinudore Sieveu-s took the cup with him 


to the States, and in 1857 presented it to tli- 
New York Club as njierpetual chirilengvcu; . 
open to the world. The conditions, howe*.*-;, 
were carefully drawn, and sulisoqucnlN ir\ 
terpreted bv the Americans in a way ik.- 
almost jirecfudes the chance of nny oi.t.-idr-r 
cariying it off. It will jiiobably remain la 
New York ami retain its celebrity uniil t 
similar cup on similar conditions is offered ly 
our own Koyal A'acht Squadron, when tlsit 
aljsurdily of tlie tcinm will l>e fully appre¬ 
ciated. There can ho no coinpausr)n betwe*Ti 
the race in which the cup was won and tk 
races in which it has since l>cx‘n saile«l fi>r. | 
The America came here unannouncfNi. and | 
sailed with existing yachts, but llie liukhr^ 
of the cup require half a year’s notice frr.a 
the intending comjietitor in order that lUf 
may build a scries of yachts drsigne#i to \*.; 
tliat jiarticular boat in the varying oondiik-a- 
of wind and sen, for the American ya*'bt k 
not to be named till the day of the rac*e, wb*3 
' the light-weather boat is available for 
I winds, the heavy-weather one for hra'p 
wind.H, and so on all down the line. Tl# 
America would ra<’e in no wind but that 
which suited her. The challenger has toui^ 

Ids chance of the wimi, and meet any tut 
the holders choose to bring forwanl. 

It iH»not to lie wondcrciT at, therefore, tint | 
the cup passed out of recoliei'tiou until IWil 
I n Decemlier of that year canio the •of-w 
yacht race, from Sandy H<K)k to 
between the A'ankec yachts Henrietta, 
wing, and Vesta. Henrietta won, ecuijin^-ift 
an hour and twenty minutes before H<vr- 
wing, while the Vesta, a eentre boar<lof, mi- 
alxuit ten lioura behind, which wiis not 
very far apart for a race of three ihon»»Ar-! 
niiles. The cup then began to be ulktu 
about, but nothing wa.s done. 

in 1808 we had a visit from the Sap|*bA.» 
three-hundrcd-ton schooner, wlione of'atr 
challenged “all British yachts” in the saiu* 
style as Commodore Stevens. Tlie ehnllen:.** 
was accepted, and Aline, Condor, Ointira, 

I and Cambria came to tlic scrah li. There wi** 
a fresh north-westerly hret'fze, and by tb? 
time (ho Noinan wa.s rcacheil S.^pplsi w** 
last. Ill the beat to windward up tbe 
, of the island the cutters went aheafl. 

^ were first round the Needk*^, with the thrre 
i schooners tailing off. In the run down the 
I Solent first the (‘ambria overhauled tKco. 
f then the Aline closed up, hut the Sni>phowv 
j hojielessly astern ; and off Coww the mi!- '. 

, ended in C^imhria being first, Aline seren-i 
Oimar.i third, Condor fourth, anti the .Vracn 
can out of sight. 

The Sappho went l«ick and wn#> grtatl- 
' altered and improved, and in 1870 returo-; 

I across the Atlantic to sail three Chaii-'l 
matches with the Cambria. These '•he wr*. 
She was then a much larger boat than il»^ 

; ('ambria, and carried in lier raro 3..'4«» 
i square feet more canvas than Mr. Ashl«ir\ • 
Isiat. Her victory was not very starllir.i:. 
however, and in almost forgotten am<-ng tl^ 
year’s events. For in July of the sanic wa* 
there took place the ocean race between tie 
r)aunt!eH.H and Cambria from Cork Harbio- 
to Sandy Hook. The l)aunt1es.s wa.s tb- 
Fleet wing that had come in s«H*ond in 
ocean race of 1808, hut she had l*€»en ii.ts-- 
altored and re-named. Mr. Ashhurj* wa-•« 
his way out to try at In.st for the 'Amervn 
Cup, and as no one expectetl he would vii 
it, tho Atlantic race was entered into as Ixir: 
a genuinely open alfnir in which l>e boU *t 
lea.st .some eluui(*«' of .surco.ss. 

On the fourth of the month tire yarlt* 
started from Ibiunt Uock, near Cork H***. 
and on the 27th the Cambria paseed Sar- 
Hook al)Out tMo hours in front orf t r 
Dannthwrt. The Cambria took the 
route, die Dauntle.ss the south tTT*e. aodi. • 
charts slmwed the (^niliria to Inwc le^': 
ahead all the w.ay. NVhtn nejirirg ti- 
.Aincwcan ermat. the Damiiless bt'ard it*" 
a pilot tluit the Cambria wjis then twri’* 
hours in front. Instantly all the b»w ' 
stores and deck lumber were tbruwn 
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Ijoard; but the sacrifice was in vain. The 
interval was decreased, but tliat was princi- 
|wliy due to the llukiness of the wind Wlmt 
yacht racinj^ in the Atlantic is like can be 
leathered from tlie following description given 
by one of tbe Cambria’s passengers. 

“Sometimes we were making vertical flights 
.into theivir, then perpemlicular descents into 
the sea, and after a submarine e.xploratioii, 
came to the surface for a blow and another 
'leap skyward. Occasionally the vessel would 
be bit on the weather bow by a tremendous 
comber, and the sea come hissing and 
surging over her deck like rapids ; then her 
wlude frame would seem to vibrate with the 
force of the blow, and as she was carried up 
into tlie billow to receive the wave fairly, 
slie wouhl stop, stagger, and tremble as a 
infin might l»c supposed to do wlioso progress 
is suddenly arrested by a blow l>etweon_the 
eyes. Either a liead sea or a cross sea is a 
very iinjileasant arraiigomont of the water to 
meet under any circumstances, and on the 
Atlantic it is particularly awful. A hig 
wave comes rolling on towards a vessel’s 
head, juling itself up into mountainous pro- 
pfjrtious in its onward progress. The dili¬ 
gent student of marine phenomena stands on 
the little deck watching the approach of the 
monster with something like ecstasy; sud¬ 
denly he lakes a dislike to its farther ad¬ 
vance, and his frightened vision distorts the 
wave into a hundred times its real size; 
still on it comes, increasing in lieiglit, 
until at last it looks as though it must go 
clean over tlie vessel and overwhelm Iier 
for ever. But nothing of the kind takes 
place, and just as you think the Cambria 
is going to poke her liowsprit into some¬ 
thing that will be very terrible, she sud¬ 
denly lifts herself to the crest of the wave 
ami ]>asse8 on to meet another. The student 
is fairly abashed, ami does not know’ wliich 
to admire the more—the grandeur of the 
w'ave that ought to swallow everything, or 
the wondcriul contrivance of man that is 
capable of escaping such an omnivorous 
monster. These feats of ascending the ]>re- 
cipitmis altitudes of the waves were usually 
jjcrformed by the Cambria with more than 
ordinary vigour about tlie hour when dinner 
wa-s imminent, and the steward, who had a 
melancholy w’ay of looking at things, in¬ 
formed us that it is so on board most 
vessels.’’ 

When the Cambria rea(died New York she 
foimd she was to sail against the fleet of the 
New York Yacht Club ; and on tbe 8lli of 
August, 1S70, the race for tho wonderful cup 
]>lace with the result that had been ex- 
jiecled. Tliero W'ere eighteen starters, au<l 
the Cambria w'as in the tentli position, and 
much hampered. The Tarolinta got clean 
in her way. Out to the lightship tlie Magic 
wa.s first; the old America, newly fitted for j 
the occasifm, was second. Hounding the i 
liglitsliip the order was, Magic, Itiler, J)aunt- 
less, and America, the Cambrial)ein«' eighth. 
On the run home the Cambria lost ner foje- 
topiuast from tiie eftbets of the foul with 
Tarolinta; she gained .seven minutes on the \ 
America an«l lost seven t^i the Dauntless, and 
four to the winner, the Magic. After this 
there eanic an exciting race l>etween the 
Magic and tho Cambria, which the !Magic 
wofi by twenty secfmds. Then came a third 
race, m which Cambria was Ixiatc-n by 
Palmer ; and then came a fourth with the 
Idler, wliicli tlie Cambria won. 

Tlie Magi(t was the liest centre-l>nard 
schooner ever built. This cen-tre-lioanl or 
shifting keel is often claimed as an Ameri¬ 
can invention. It was, however, like the 
Husscll lines of the America, an English 
device, having been originated here by Cap¬ 
tain Schaivk, and rejected for large craft as 
liekig unsuitable for rough-weather sailing. 
When it. at length crosso<l the Atlantic it was 
stuzed iipnrn by the Americans as just suita¬ 
ble to their waters, and was generally adojited 
for their pleasure lioats. 

In 1871 Mr. Ashbury again went across the 


Atlantic in quest of the cup, taking with him 
his new schooner, Livonia. He found he wa.s 
this time to contend Avitli only one yacht, the 
Columbia, she lieing sjiecially selected for the 
weatlier. The Columbia won two races and 
the Livonia won one, so again the English¬ 
man was unsuccessful. In the third race the 
Columbia was not suited to tlie weather, but 
Lad to start owing to the other Ixiats not 
caring for the job of meeting the Britisher on 
such a day. Even the New York newspapers 
bewiine sarcastic at the ex^iense of their cau¬ 
tious yacht club, and the “ Herald ” humo¬ 
rously related, how the reporter iollowed the 
committee from yacdit to yacht, entreating 
their o^vners to come out and sail. The 
Dauntless was the first selected for the occa¬ 
sion, but could not move because “ her flying 
jib martingale staysail downhauler had be¬ 
come uiirove.” The Sappho “had wrung 
her keel,” etc., etc. ; so tlie Cnhinihia was 
forced to sail, and the result was bitterly 
received by tlie Americans. A good deal of 
ill-feeling was shown all round, and it was 
thought that the world had heard the last of 
the America Cup. 

During the next ten years, however, while 
yacht designing remained at a standstill in 
America, a great advance took place amongst 
UR. The form of hull gradually altered and 
the ballast was transferred from the inside to 
the outaide, and the lead keels grew vigo¬ 
rously. It was found tliat stability could be 
gained by depth as well as breadth, and that 
onr tonpage rules favoured considerably the 
naiTower boats. Hence, while the Americans 
stuck to their skimming dishes, we went 
nearer and nearer to the Ixiard on edge. The 
])rinci])leR were distinct, and at last there was 
what there had never been before, an unde¬ 
niable diflc.rcnce between the two types. The 
fact that tliC narrow boats could be sailed in 
any weather or sea, while the broad boats 
had to keep in harbour in anything of a breeze, 
was not very flattering to the Americans, 
who were much exercised at the development 
of the cuttei-s. 

In 1881 Mr. Coats, a well-known Clyde 
yachtsman, took tlie ten-tonner Madge to 
New Vork to bring matters to an issue. To 
the chagrin of the Yankees the Madge earned 
everything before her. There was no ques¬ 
tion of a suitable Iwat for a Buitahle wind, 
for all winds seemed suitable to the Madge. 
The only tiling for the Americans to do was 
to say as little as possible aliout tlie yachts 
that had been beaten, and to begin designing 
new Imats in tbe light of their unwelcome 
exiierienee. But little was done, however, 
an‘l it was thought that the America Cup 
was at the mercy of any of our large cutters, 
when, earlv in 1885, Sir Kichard Sutton sent 
his challenge tn New York, entenng the 
(ienesta for the contest. The long notice, 
however, was of the value its framers in- 
tende«l. The New York Yacht Club had not 
a ves-scl in their fleet with the slightest 
chance of tackling the cutter, aud they set to 
work to build. The old skimming ihsli wm 
abandoned, hut beam was not entirely sacn- 
flood to depth, as it has lieeii with us, ^ Mv. 
Cary yinilli was commissioned to clesign a 
slooii equal in length to the Cenesta, hut to 
sacriflce only such of the American pecu- 
iiarities as he fmTnd necessary, and lie pro¬ 
duced the Priscilla At the same time a 
(lesi«m was sent by Mr. E. Burgess to Mr. 
^Malcolm I'orlKJS, who at once saw its merits, 
and adopted it; the result was the Fuutan. 

Priscilla ia S5ft. long, Puritan 81 ft.; a 

22ft. bin. broad, Puritan 23ft. ; Pnscjlla 
draws Tft. 9in., Puritan draws 8ft. -in. 
Priscilla was built of iron, Puritan of wood, 
and iHith are as good boats as were ever 
launched, Puritan esjiecially lieing a l^auti- 
ful craft in api)earanoo. Tlie Gen^ta, though 
not the l»est-looking or lieat-gomg English 
cutter, is a fair representative of our modeni 
yachts She is the same length as the Pui-vtan, 
\«it Sf-t. less in beam and olt. more in 
draii'dit. She of course Has a fixed keel, 
while Uie Puritan is fitted with a heavy 


centre-hoard. In rig the vessels are simi¬ 
lar, the sloop fittings with the standing 
bowsprit and stay to the bowsprit end luiving 
been abandoned by her designer. Hitherto 
the cup had been fouglit for by schoonei-s, it 
was now to he fought for by cuttei's. Beforo 
Genesta’s arrival the Americans liacl Ihreo 
trial races to enable them to choo.so their 
representative, and of these races Purilart 
won two. The Grocie. the crack sloop of the 
old school, was easily beaten, and the AmericH. 
was nowhere. It was obvious, therefore, 
that the Genesta would liave a hard bisk, ami 
that her only chance was in a lively breeze. 

The Genesta duly arrived, and so did a. 
long nin of calms. The first match had to 
be abandoned for want of wind. In tlie 
second match Puritan fouled Genesta at the 
start, and broke oft’ her bow'sprit. Tlie 
Gene.sta was invited to sail over but I'efused j 
and on September lltli the tliird trial wa.s^ 
made to sail the forty miles in the seven, 
hours. At starting there was a good breeze 
and lumpy sea, and while tlie wind lasted 
Genesta steadily gained. Suddenly the wind 
sliifted and brought Puritan on Gencsta’sa 
weather quarter, uf>on which some manoeuv¬ 
ring took place, resulting in (.Tenesta aj^ain 
weathering on the Puritan and heading her. 
Again the wind .shifted so as to give the Puri¬ 
tan tlie windward berth, and then it droppefl. 
Again Genesta worked up to windward, ami 
when she had got well away the wind went 
round again, and all she liad been to wind¬ 
ward she was left astern—liecalmed. In 
about lialf a dozen tacks Puritan rounded the 
stake boat, and then, the wind failing com¬ 
pletely, tlie race was abandoned. 

The next attempt was more .successful. In 
the earlier part of the day the experiences 
were similar to those we have given, hut the 
wind just lasted, and in tho faltering airs 
Puritan seemed to be specially favoured, the 
piifls just coining to suit her, and bringing 
Iier home sixteen minutes before Genesta. 
The only real race occurred the next time 
' tliev met. Then a smart breeze was blowing, 

I which thoroughly tried the capabilities of the 
lK»at.s. Genesta, with flat sheets, led aw’ay 
to windward, dry and comfortable, while the 
Puritan was throwing up clouds of spray. A 
squall struck the Isiats and broke them otl a 
couple of points, yet tliey kept on the same 
tack, Puritan buried in spray and sliowing a 
gootl piece of her bottom to windward. 
Genesta was first round tbe lightship, Puri¬ 
tan being only a minute behind. In the 
reach they kept along at a fine rate, the 
Genesta just holding her own as long as the 
wind lasted. As it fell the Puritan closed 
up, and a mile from home, sailing bolt up* 
right, she was at Genesta’s qiiartci-s, and, 
passing her, came in the winner by a minute 
and a lialf on a six houi-s’ race, one of the 
closest ever sailed. 

On the 21st of September the Genesta 
entered fo** tbe New \ork \acht Club Chal¬ 
lenge Cup. Her only competitor was the 
Dauntless, one of tbe champions of the old 
school; none of the other schooners or sloop.s 
came to the scratch. They, indeed, would 
not liave lived in the race, for in a powerful 
breeze the Gene-^ta literally ran away from 
her ojiponent, and l>eat Iier hv six hoiii's. 
Five (fays afterwards she again niet the 
Dauntless, and heat her for the Cape May 
Challenge Gup. 

The Cienesta thus failed, as was exi>ectcii, 
to win the America Ironhy, though she 
made the toughest wfrugglo for it yet wit- 
nes-sed. But she brought awav with her tho 
two challenge cups, which the AmericanB 
will now liave to sail for in the Channel, 
thou'di under reasonable conditions. They 
will 'however, have to meet—be.sidc8 Genestu. 
i —Irex, Marjorie aud Margnerite, pd other.^ 

I of the newer lioats, to say notliin" of tho, 
varratod Galatea, wlio, we trust, wdl Imd a 
PygnialioH U> wake Iier into life, should she 
nemistin “ the wearisome adventure of tlie 
wonderful cup" whose history we have 
herein verneiouely related. 
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SMUDGEOGRAPHY; 


OR, now TO TELL THE CHARACTER BY HANDWRITING. 



TpHls is a ^rtrait oT Rillv Baker. It is not 
L ky the Tamoxis Fleniish artist Van Daub, 
whose works are to l»o found in every pillery 
in Eiiroj>e, but by his di.stant relative Von 
Smud^'c, whose efforts need only to be known 
to 1)0 ennally appreciated. It is understoocl 
to lie a successful attem]it to tell Billy’s cha¬ 
racter “ from his handwriting.” It is not a 
flattering likeness. We are afraid V«in 
J>imnlge found that the hand was not in due 
suhiiiission to tlie will. It, however, shows 
Billy havin'' a deal of breadth and very 
substantial unuerstan<Iing. 

It i.s his own faultif he did not “comcout” 
better. All lie had to do was to >vrite liis 
usual signature ” with a thiokish pen <lip)x?!d 
Iieavily into the ink, and while it was wet 
and easily blottable \'oii Smudge f«ilde<l tlie 
pajKjr so as to ilivide it in the iiiiullc, gave a 
little pat witb Ids finger wliere the head 
ought to lie. a rub with Ids thumb where tlie 
arms should come, anti an artistic Hoiirish all 
along the line, and, lo! this was the “cha¬ 
racter ’ he produced. 



^ The parents of Billy were much tlattered at 
the result, an<l, having “great faith in the 
isystem,” procceilwl to inquire whether tlieir 
son would do host as a Kapiiareo or a Nigger 
corner man. They were informed, however, 



and this is the “character” that was re¬ 
vealed. There must Ite some truth in Von 
Smudge's theorj’, for this is not in the least 
like Sir Walter, whereas in general .laiuis- 
facedness and clunisines" it may be taken as 
a lit symiMil of “ the artist.” 

-Miss Jenks was ]»ersna4led to have her 
“ciiaracter indicated.” It was “indicated” 
M itU a vengeance. 


' that “os the handwriting changes the cha- 
^ racter develoiw,” and agreetl to >vait before 
{ (Icciiling, and in the meanwhile let Billy have 
j six lessons from a professional writing master. 

[ This was done, and now Billy’s wanting, like 
Billy himsiit, has no character at all! 

I ^fa^tin Jones was another of Von Smudge’s 
i sitters. He also “wrote his usnal signature,” 
and in like manner did “ the artist ” fold the 
pa])er on which it was written and produce the 
^accompanying Napoleonic figure. As Martin 
■ is a fat-faced stunted little fellow with no 

( ‘cliance of reaching five feet two, he decided 
long ago to go in for “ brain jMjwer and com¬ 
mand,” and tlie Bonapartisb portrait is said 
by him to be “ characteristic.” So it is—of 
\’on Smudge. 

^’oIl Simidge’.s theory is, that no matter 
{what name lie written, “the character will 
' always lie that of (he writer.” In an un- 
[ pianled moment he consented to sign himself 
! as Walter Scott, 


She has not called again. Vno ^ 
say.s fllie used too fine a pen. 

|)erfect freedom is necessary in the 
w'riting.” To which we may add that Ur 
thicker the lines, the more the ink, lod ik 
harder the paper, the better the reaalt. 

One success Von Smndge did hare, thus 
the case of Ellis Ferrw, whom he inatia.T>.ii 
hit off to a nicety—in a caricature, of mr* 
We ^ve the iiortrait of Ellis as our Uil['i*»«, 
He IS not pleased with it himself, boi m 
friends and enemies osKurc him it u “tm 
like.” Kllhs signed his name with arkrve 
dipi>ed half an inch in the inkpot, anddo^u 
himself a chance. 

Von Smmlge lias not pafentctl !d< in»t- 
lion, so (hat all can try it who care tu<it>iv 
And it is not a liad amusement fora«tnr 
half-hour. The important point Is not N « 
too scratchy in the writing or too cwviiiu 
the ink. 

It is also cai)abIo of dovoloproenL Iftln 
paper, instead of liein^ foldeil in the itidj 
of the signature, be fokled alsive or beluga, 
a duplicate will lie producctl; if aponnitbt 
drawn and folded down on to the mpersti* 
the ink is wet a reverse copy will be (riatfl 
off; and if an ornamental design bedni«ic 
pajier it can also be reproduced in itvfr«»‘ b 
smudgengrapliy, and owing to the copy uLk 
off the suiqdus ink and the original mn'iUB.i 
reduced to about the same intensit)'. tiiem: 
tern will be much more equal in tone tW 
w’ould Ite thought without trial. AH"f«t*< 
outline decorative work can l>e done io lit* 
way, and with careful management of tbf ai 
the lalsnirof drawing duplicates can be 

However, we began this pajier merclynti 
a view of popularising Von .Smudge* r* 
method of character-reading, which die* 
prosper in ills hand quite so much on ben 
pecteil. In fact, lie lias taken to «]nt: 
“ There U the idea, lot others try if iliey * 
make anything out of it.” And otlier^an 
as well. They will lie just as nearlhe **^1 
racter” by this means as by any otlwr. li 
will take tlieni some time to bc&t thesketfi 
of Ferris the Fierce. 
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AN AWKWARX) FIX 

By the author ok “ Oij> Baeeby’s Poox.,- 



• •I was suspended between heaven and earth," 


srrpK^osE that most of you fello-srs have . 

Ijoen in some more or less awkward j 
; at s-onio time or anotlier, but I do JYOt 
ink -fcliat any of you can have beeiv iyy 
ch a»r:i uncomfortable position as I was 
ce p».l.aced in, and unfortunately en- 
oJy -through my own fault, so thn-t. X 
d neat even the sorry consolatioJi ot 
ing «T,ble to blame some one else to** 
r rniss^fortune. At any rate I will 
n n]_|| almut it, so that you can judge 
1 J'Ol»_i-selvRS. -r 

Duo -winter, a good many years - 

•optc-w(l an invitation to S])eud the 1^*^“ 

... — - —jniiie wUi 


out a punt, spin for some of the large [ up by calling and seeing a certain Mr.. 
i^rcck with which the water abounded. ' Harden, with whom 1 was on rather 
"Slany an exciting afternoon’s sport we friendly terms. 

liad, and though, perhaps, measured by He was a strange character, was llar- 


the gigantic takes one rejul-s about, our 
I bags did not justify the absurd pride we 
took in them, still they W'ere the fruits 
j of untiring perseverance, and—may I say 
it 1 —skilful ti.shing. 

'p.,.ii.. 1 


den, and lived in a little cottage on the 
outskii-ts of the village, his sole com¬ 
panion being a large masfifT, called 
Pepper. What his past hte h.ad been no 
I)ody knew, although rumour liad sup- 


Towards the end of my visit one of my plied the deficiency by every conceivable 
cousins came of age, and my aunt and j kind of tale. Whatever it bad been like, 
I uncle determined to celebrate the event the rough mode of *‘“5' now 

adopted never made him forget that he 


-w'lio 


vith some cousins 
i the country. . . 

t wi —15 a glorious old-fashioned xviTxne , 
\i plenty of skating and fishing, 
ght, cold, dry air, tliat exhilarated 
de, <,. ne enjoy to the utmost every 

oor exercise. 

'ii cemrse all the ponds and still 
•e, c-ompletely frozen over, but tni 
‘.r w-liich ran a short distance oil uoii 
c)i too swift a current for .lack X uo.sc j 
U> more than fringe its edges " dn .a 
gofJ, irregular coating of ice. H.'’’’'’ 
usetd frequently to come, and taking i 


by a special gathering of friends. For 
some days previously every one was 
deeply occupied with elaborate ])repara- 
tions, and the whole house was almost 
turned in.side out, to the great discomfort 
of my cousin .Tack and myself. On the 
afternoon of the eventful dav my aunt 
asked me if t would mind calling at the 


was a gentleman, though a poor one. 
WJiilst not courting tiie society of the 
village inhabitants, Jie never .shunned it ; 
still there iva.s a certain indefinable .some¬ 
thing about Jiiin that made tliem feoT 
that he was not one of themselves, and 

... — . - - -o.I induced sundry of the villagens to .sai'- 

.'illage for a bracelet that she had sent : ca.stically dub liim behind his oack “ Loi-d 
to be mended, and which had not been ■ Harden.’’ 

: sent at the time jiromi.sed. I was only [ His cott.age was filled witli evor-w 
j too glad to be out of the wjiy until it wius i variety of spm-ting implements, most . 

time to dress, so started willingly on the 1 them of his own construction, while 
'errand. After palling at the jeweller’s 1 , the mantelpiece hung an old cavfxlw. * 
found that I still had alxmt an liour to j sabre, a souvenir of scenes that he oix .. 
spare, aud thought that I would fill it ^ account opened his lips about. 
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AWK]yAnB FIX. 


He used to spend most of his time fish- a son in India, and only worn on great j again. Getting my l>ody well forwirl, 
ing, and during the five years that he had occasions. 'and gripping tightly hold of tliesul 

lived near the. river, he had acquired a Impatiently walking up and down, T 1 made a half dive, half seramlile tliri.;a 
perfect knowledge of all the best trout tried by alternate cajoling and threaten-| but unfortunately caught one of my k: 
nnd salmon haunts for miles along its ing to induce my gaoler to set me free, | against the side. That little slip mnw 
banJts. 1 suppose that he had some small but. like the fabled adder, he remained | all the difference* to me. for it allow,Vi 
annuity of Ids own, enabling Idm to pay deaf to the voice of the charmer. ! dog, wlio, on s(‘<dng me disapjK*ar. Ii«i 

for the rent of his cottage and buy the The time crept .slowly by and I hecaine 1 sinaiig forward with an auirry^ntwLto 
few necessaries that he required. half imul in my ari.xiety to get out of the ! fasten on to the scat of my innis»‘rj!. 

lie used frequently to start on a scnipe I was in. In imagination I pic- lunigine my thouglits as 1 .-av 
rambling e.xcursioii lasting for days, and tured the dinner commencing, and the pendetl thus iietweeii heaven nnd Kifi 
Avould leave Pe]q>er, with a plentiful surprise and alarm caused by my absence, until the cloth, yielding at Iciigih t - r 
supply of fo<xl, in charge of the place. Gojuled by these thoughts, in sheer des- severe sti’ain, allowed me to tuiul'k i. i 
Xow tlie dog lijul one well-known pocu- pei*ation I made another try to get out of 1 confus<*d heap on to the grouiiti, iwi. 
liarity, and tins was that, wliile allowing tlie door, but Penpor was too quick for j however, (juite .scatliless. 
ajiy one who liked to enter the cottage me, nnd exhibitea such signs of an inten- j Picking myself up. I turned and M 
during his master’s absHiice, he would on tion to attack me, that i reluctantly with- ] ca.sting many a nervous glanc*' iM'liind to 
1 X 0 account let them leave until his re- drew from the entrance. ) see if JVpperwas injxursuit. Tliankir;.T 

turn. I sat down in a cliair and tried to col- j finding tliat he was not, I hastened Uvr* 

r was well aware of this, and ought to lect my thouglits together, and form | and, tying a liandkerchief round my 
have seen if Harden were at home oefore some plan to circumvent tlie dog. I Inwl i to take the place of the piece of tn*:.* 
venturing in. Instead, however, of doing wild ideas about trying to mufllo Iiim in \ that was missing, made my way 
so, either through thoughtlessness or in my coat and escaping before he could j through the back entrance, 
tlie belief that the dog knew me too w'ell frae himself, but they were speedily dis-; My aunt wa.s on the landing, and 
to kocqi me prisoner, I raised the latch | pelled on my noticing hi.s huge .size and , me with a torrent of questions a? ’■ 

and stepped into the room. Immedi-I formidable teeth. ! where I liad been and what had happ -v 

atel.v I entered 1 saw by the amount of j As 1 was thus impatiently trying to i to me. She was rather inclintd ti> 
foewi left for Pepper that his master w'os j plan my deliverance, L noticed that the 1 angry at first, but upon hearing my 
}ibs(*rit, and would probably be away for | dog did not mind my going to the win- ] her annoyance gave jxlace to aniu^riiKti. 

some time. Patting the old dog, who i dow. Now this particular window was a Sand slie sent my cousin Jack up^Ukii> 

wagged his tail and seemed delighted to ’ x ery large one for a cottage, and had i me, to see what he could do to patth Bp 

see me, I turned to leave the place, j sashes instead of the ordinary country i my wouiid.s. 

llirectly he sxiw my intention, however, arrangement of opening outwards like a ^ X only matle a very short appwvnr't' 
hi.s manner abruptly clianged, for darting I door. I in the drawing-room, and went up lo 

before me, he plainly gave me to under-j This seemed to promise a chance of i at the earliest opportunity, not, iinv.^'’, 
fitaiid by bis growling, and an uncoinfort- i gettingaway, for I thought that if Pepper ’ before I liad endured a most uiinier:J. 
able display of U*etli. that lie did not 1 would allow me to onen the cjusement I ‘ amount of joking from those who kir* 
intend to let me go .so unceremoniously, might try and emulate tlie harleciuin. 1 the reason of my late appeamno- li 
And would by no means allow me to leave and make a dive throuch in some xinu . dinner. 

mv card ns a substitute. of fiusliion or other. Without wasting | I look back up<m this little esrap^ik 

llere wjus a pretty position to be placed any more time, I strolled across the room j with feelings of amusement nrw, 1 «t I 
in. It wjLs almost time to be off’ in order and tliiew up the .sash. Pepper did not! still bear the iimrks of old Pep^vrsto' 

to dress for dinner ; and, be.sides tliat, I seem to quite like it, but contented him- | as a souvenir of what I think yon 

}i!id my aunt’s bracelet, which 1 knew self witli giving a warning growl, and agree with me in callingaiuost’*A»b 
was a favourite one, being a present from then let hi.s head drop on to his paws wai-d fix.” ‘ 


TEX DAYS’ CRUISE IX THE SAILING CANOE WINIFRED. 


Bv H. Fikxnes Si'EKn, Baukistek-at Law, 
Author of “CrttiV« in Small YachU and Bl) Canott," efc. 



irsJay 
ng Ht 
few 
found 
inding 
hy tlie Kide of the 
l^-i.s, dressed in blue serge tnxu.sers, a blue 


knitted jei>5ey, iiidiarubl>er soled shoes, and 
a woollen cap. 


\For of the Thatnes tee pajeti 20 and 21.] 

! Close alongsiile of me. and about half a the snug tent, but which never 
tfoot bedow tlie Iwink where I was standing, entering the interior, try* how it uird**- 
I with the river water silently an<l hIowFv But now I must just give you a ;:l*i*^* 
[ moving |tti.st her smooth sides in the gather- tlie out.side and g(*neral npiHiAraii'V •>* ^ 
j ingdarknass, lay my very diminutive ve.s.sel — Iwat Ijefore we start, * 

I dmiinutive as wilMie seen when I say that length and beam of the \\ inifre-1: tlK> * 
her length was 14ft. Gin. and her lieam 3ft. deptli from llic fh>or on which 1 ’‘j* **' 
Nevertheless wo xvero off'for a good crui.se up|K?r edge of tlie “coaming’—‘ 
togellier. and xve were to be inscjiarable in j some of you may know, is tlie^ 
spite of lier small size, and 1 liad made set on edge and Iwiit all nmnd the ' 
arrangements for sleeping on iKiard for a or oi>en sjiace in tlic iniddle of 
week or more, eitlier at anchor or made form a jirotection against tlie cn'»'t* « * ^ 
fast to a Ixank or astern of some barge or small waves which may wa-^li mrr th’ 
other craft which miglit Ik) picked np on the dock—was such as to allow tlie npl'fi f • 
xvay down ; and such arrangements, if viewed of the coaming to isuue abiut 1 iaIi-w*\ o; 
when their result xvas in mil awing, hmked iiiy shoulders a-* I siit. Her skin ^ 
to the eye of the oliserver, when tlie lamp briglit varnished ; tojvstreak wo* mill*. ^ 
xvas swinging frtmx one of tlie tent sunjKxrts, ] which contrasted well xxith the lighter- 
and when tlie tent itself was set ami the air- of the other planking, ami .dielu'l A^nt* 
cuithions and pilloxv blown out so as to l>e arched deck of <vdar, and if y»»n hwhe^ 
nice and fat, and the rugs drawn fortli from carefully at licr as she lay in the Nx' x ^ 
the waterproof l>ag in which they had their du.sk, you would jicrhaiw have iu*'H‘ 

! habitation by day and sprearl out for tlie i she bad just l>een Jilted xriili sons* 'vty 
j night,—.such arrangements, I sav, ]o<ikc<l mahogany loi'kcrs uliicli ninah't'-* 

I anytliing but uncomfortable, and perhaps ' of the boat lliisli with the c»*niini; " ^ 

I were ennanced fKvasioiially if the littlo craft j were talking alsml just now. anil 

lay where she rolled to tiic swell that came j ileal of new work ai*out her in the ‘ _ 

into her creek from outside, ami tlie ripples j three hatches wliioli were to •‘“T 

j burrieil pa.st her, driven by tlie fresh xvind i “well*' to keci) me dry inside like i *' ^ 

that was blowing close outside the akin of 1 in his shell. She had also nexx 
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—foresail, mainsail, and niizen—new sculls 
■\nlli her ownev^s crest neatly painted on their 
blades in Thfiincs fashion, a neat little 
pair of brass crutches, and a whole heap of 
minor odds and ends in the fore jiart of the 
boat, into whieli I could just squeeze myself 
by lyin'? flat on the floor; and again in the 
niter end, where there was a capital locker 
for them, and where a gun might be dis¬ 
covered, and a bag of tools, and various 
tins of meat, and soup, and bottles. 

Then in the new lockers were sinall line, 
.some tarred and some “nianilla,” a spirit 
cooking-stove, with frying-pan for steaks, 
clioas, bacon, or sausages ; a round boiler 
for hot water, and big enougli to take in a 
round dozen of eggs and boil them to a turn. 
Three or four spare blocks and strop.s, and a 
varnisli-can and brush, a tin bo.x for matche.«, 
a binocular «?la>ss, sinall Imat conipa.ss. riding 
<and cabin lamps, a chart or two, knives, 
forks, and spoons (two of cacli), and two 
horn tumljlei’s ; oil and spdrits-of-wine can.s, 
and a bag for the invaluable article called 
“cotton waste,” also lurked in these side- 
lockers, with otlier small articles too niiiiierous 
to mention. 

So you see there wore lots of tilings to look 
after and see to the careful stowage of. But 
I have not mentioned clothing, which was 
buried away in a waterproof hag like the 
bedding-hag, nor the anciior. which was of 
coui-se of iron, and rather a lanky, spidery- 
looking gentleman, as is Ter>' necessan,', for 
if a small anciior, like a canoe anchor, is 
stumpy and snug-looking, it may look pretty, 
hut will be useless, and will not hold a bit in 
the ground. The cable was hemp, of one- 
inch circumference, and was rove througli a 
block at the end of the Imat’s painter. The 
painter in its turn was rove through a hole in 
the stem-head and passed inboard on the 
port side. I was obliged to resort to this 
dodge in order to get bold of iny anchor wlien 
it was up out of the ground, for I could not 
very welt get ujwn the deck to gra.sp it. Per¬ 
haps I shoulil exiihiiii the procevss of getting the 
anchor. Imagine the boat anchored first of «all. 
f iKJgin by hauliu" in the cable and wa.shing 
it as it comes to clean oil’ any mud which it 
may bring up. The cable presently is up and 
down in a vertical line. “ Hove short ai^eak, 
sir I” says an imaginary mate to llie skipper, 
tlien a smart pull, and it breaks out oi the 
CTound and comes np ea.sily and lightly to the 
block at the stem-head. Now 1 make the 
cable fast for a inoment, and in order to get 
tlie block and the anchor with it by my side 
amidships, I ease away the painter so that it 
runs through the hole in the stem-head, and 
at the same time I haul in the rest of the 
cable, which comes in, anchor, block, and a]l, 
over the side of the Ixiat to starboard. \ lift 
the anchor in and send out the block again by 
hauling in the painter, allowing the cable to 
run through the block j and wlieii the block 
is at the stem-bead again all is in readiness 
for anchoring next time. Anchoring is simple, 
of course, as you merely throw the anchor 
over and pay out as mucli cable as is neces- 
8ar\'. 

I^ow after Ibis prelude we will go back to 
where I was stanaing on the hank of the Isis. 

I suppose you know wliere the Isis is? If not 
1 had better inform you, to begin with, that ; 
it is the part of tlie* Thames above Oxford, i 
•and a little below it as well, down, in fact, as > 
far as the mouth of the Thame, the two words , 
“Thame"and “Isis” having been run to¬ 
gether to form “Tamesis,” or “ Thames,” i 
which some people hapjpen to know and a 
good many do not. 

Term at Oxford had just come to an end— 
whicii everything does except AVimpole 
Street, as Sydney Smith said—so I left Brase- 
nose, feeling a.s ^^ee as air, with no porter to , 
tlread and no gato-hill to shun, and wended i 
iny way over Port Meadow to a very sinall 
village called Binsey, wliich only consists .of : 
nbout four small house.s and a haystack or | 
two, as far as ever I could learn. Binsey it i 
hi called, however, and Binsey it doubtless j 


will remaiu, and it is situated about two 
miles from Oxford, above tlie town. The 
boathuihler’s house was one of the aforesaid 
four, and stood about sixty yards from tlie 
water’s edge. 

Here it is that I l>egan the cruise of which 
I write. Scene : The river as we described it 
liefore. Time, 7.30 p.m. Dramatis jKrsoiiai: 
Myself—excuse my putting myself first, but 
1 consider that tlic skipiier, even of a canoe, 
ought to be No. 1; then, secondly, a friend 
who was then, and is now, as great an enthu¬ 
siast iu boat matters as myself; tliirdly, the 
hoatbuilder ; and, lastly, his assistant. \Ve 
four had just hauled the canoe the sixty 
yards mentioned above, and launched her in 
the river. “ Wliy, though,” you say, “do 
you launch your canoe at that time, and in 
the dark, mystic mortal ? Would not daylight 
next morning do as well?” “Nay, friend; 
it is a Thursday night, and to-morrow, there¬ 
fore, will most likely l>e a Friday ! Would 
you have me imperit the safety of ship and 
crow l)y starting on a voyage on a Friday ? ” 

I did not, however, intend to go far that 
evening, though the night was light, and 1 
was able to distinguish lilijects jiretty clearly 
at some distance. 1 stepped on board just at 
7.30, and the three upon the hank having 
wished me a pleasant cruise, I got my sculls 
out, swung the head of the boat round, and 
away I went down stream bound for Mar- 
gate. 

I had to pass right through the town of 
Oxford, and this bit of the river very muck 
resembles a canal, and is anything but pic¬ 
turesque, as it runs in a stagnant sort of way 
])ast miserable cottages built in stitV rows in 
the lowest part of the towu; tlie banks are 
mostly artificial, and built up with stone 
edgings and facings, and the surface of the 
stream is often strewn with rotting cabbage- 
leaves and other refmse. 1 was not sorry, 
tlierefore, to get through Folly Bridge and 
tlie locks, and to emerge from the gates into 
the lower river, where the principal part of 
the rowing at Oxford takes place, and where 
tlie banks are farther apart and the stream 
straighten Itlley very soon loomed up ahead 
of me, and here wa.s another lock to he nego¬ 
tiated ; then on again for another mile to 
Keiinington Island, where I had thought of 
making fast to the bank for the night. But 
I found on nearing it that the canoe was 
leaking rather fast, and I wius unable to .sleep 
on board, to my great mortidcatioii; but 1 
was not slow’ in guessing the cause of the 
leak to be two or three very, .small nail-holes 
which had been left ©pen after the alterations 
to the boat. Tliough very small, they were 
quite large enough to oblige me to empty 
riie boat of all the loo.se stores aud gear; and, 
with the assistance of the proprietor of the 
quaint little inn which stands, the sole build¬ 
ing, upon the island, haul lier up on to the 
"rass tiH tlie morning liglit would allow' us 
to stop them. I slept ou the Moor of the mn, 
as no bedroom could he liad, and as niy jicd- 
diu*^ consisted of the hearthrug and a foot- 
stoS with a coat over it, no one will be sur- 
jtrised when I say that, 4.30 a.m. saw me 

^Tliis was Friday, which I began by a pint 
of coffee and ditto of soup, ami then three 
tiny plugs of wood from Bryant and May s 
ma‘tclies*settled those leaks, and away I went 
fairly this time. The distance yesterday was 
alxiiit four and a half miles. , i c* r- 

Tlie wind was against me when 1 lett Ken- 
nington Island at 9.20 a.m., after some little 
time spent in thorouglily testing the tigliluess 
of the canoe and shijiping tlie stores again. 
I therefore put tlie sculls out, as the water 
was too narrow for mo to turn to windwarcl 
down with much advantage, and rowed past 
Sandford and Abingdon, the quaint old 
towns of Dorchester and ^^alllngfold, 
through both of which places I have had 
nianv a good spin on tlie lop of the bright 
shining hicycle-wiieel; then jiast Moulsford, 
where the river scenery is Hat and tame, to 
pretty Streatley and Pangbourne, where 1 


made fast to a hush in a small bay amongst 
a few reedy islands which lie in mid-stream 
alxuit half a mile above the village for tlio 
night, thinking meanwhile that, as 1 wa 
going a cou-sidcrable distance, I had hct.tor 
not begin by trying too much, knocking m;, 
liands to pieces, and so sjioiiin*' all my anti¬ 
cipated pleasure. My day’s pull wa.s tw’cnty- 
nine miles, aud no sooner was the boat imuh.- 
fast tliaii my spirit-stove was started ami a 
grand cooking commenced under the tent; 
then a couple of pipes, and a book for an 
liour or 80 , and tlie crew feel slee[)y, and very 
soon curl up and snore iu chorus with the 
gentle nmnimring of the aider-trees without. 

The folIo^\’ing morning broke fine, and with 
a very light air I tried to sail <Iown to tho 
Pangbourne Lock, hut I did little more than 
drift for tlic half-mile. Tlie lock wa.s ch»sed 
for rej)aii*s, 1 found, so I had to haul over 

ith tlie able lissistance of four stout navvies, 
wiio made short work of the little boat over 
tlie grass, and she was up out of water, run 
tlie length of the lock, and launclietl again 
below it in a very few minutes, a general 
quatting from a half-gallon beer-can belong- 
ing to tlie boat marking my appreciation of 
their etl’orts. 

The wind was ahead of me, so I had to 
continue sculling. Three miles brought me 
to Maple Durham, the prettiest spot on the 
river ; this is what S. C. Hall says about it: 
“The river here becomes broad, and studded 
with numerous islets, between which extends 
a series of weirs, over which the river tumbles 
and foams, adding life and variety to tho 
general calmness of the scene. Majile Dur- 
liam house, the church, and the (dd mill 
I embosomed in rich foliage, form altogether a 
I painter’s paradise.” Very true for the niost 
j)art, tliougli the hroatlness of the river is, I 
think, to be questioned, and there is certainly 
nothing of a reach there. Just below tliis 
haunt of artists I passed the well-known 
Koobuck Inn, which stands perched up on 
a high bank, with the G. W. R. main lino 
running lietween it aiul the river—the scene 
of a terrible accident to a railway platelayer 
one day when I liappened to be passing, the 
poor man having both his feet cut clean oil by 
a train. 1 went as hard as I could ride for a 
surgeon, and by great good luck met him 
going towards the place : I wa.s on a bicycle, 
wliich proved a useful steed for the occa¬ 
sion. 

Now we come to Reading, which the river 
I does not exactly pa.ss through, hut runs some 
I half-mile oft'; the town in fact being situated 
I on the Rennet. 

j Then we glide past Sonning, and ar- 
' rniwe, and Henley of wide renown, and 
' Fiaving arrived at the far-famed Regatta 
Island, I drop my anchor alxiut twenty yards 
i from the bank, iimt landing a passenger in 
the sliaiKi of the friend whom wo rememhor 
leaving on the bank at Binsey under tlic 
I shadows of eve. and watching him turn up his 
I trousers and splash bravely tlirougli half a 
' foot of water wliich cxtemled over tho 
meadows, for a mile and a quarter l>ack to 
Henley. 

Distance to-day was 19^ miles only. 

In the night tliere came a sharp Imt I 
cared not, being warm and smig witliin my 
tent, whicii wins made of tliick w.aterproof 
indiarubher sheeting, and admitted notliiug 
in the sliniie of cold, wet, or wind, wlien once 
it wins put up over its oak frame, and 
Kiiiootldy stretched round tlie outside of the 
coaming. , . 

In the morning I found my jih and mizcn 
frozen liard and still', lint as tlie sun caino. 
out from tlie trees and warmed them willf 
his <-enial lieam.s they soon tliawed and grew 
soft^under ids iiiHiience. Of wind there was 
none, so I liegan my sculling again at eight 
o’clock, with a good strong stream m my 
favour, and it did not take very long to slip 
past tlie Cliefden woods and arrive at 
Maidenliead, passing under tlie spleiulid nic l 
of the railway bridge engineered by 
I dined ou board, just above \\indsor, and 
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two veiry tame swans came to watch my 
o|)eration8 rather more closely than was plea- 
As I shot swiftly through the Windsor 
and Et4)n bridfro somolM)dy shouted out advice 
alM)i]t the weir just l*low, whioli was very 
full and dangerous to a stranger, hut 1 had 
been there l>efore and knew the roi)es. 1 
went under tlie bridge like a flash. 

All tills time I haxl not seen a single l>oat 
ujnm the river, except a punt at Abingdon, 
and had the wliolo stream most completely 
to myself. Now there ap))eared a Ismt or 
two ; hut how <liflerent was the JLs{)ect of the 
water c^m|iared with ita summer aj)])earance, 
w lien it i.s always crowded with boats in all 
directiems, full of the Eton “wet llolw ” and 
many others iK'sides. Eights and fours, ran¬ 
dans, skids, pair-ofirs and canoes, all glisten 
in tbeMunshnie under the summer sky, and 
make a scene at once lively ami well to bo 
remembered. 

I’.usxing Windsor and its grand rnynl resi¬ 
dence. which stands ujMm tlie hilNidc so 
majestically, and looks so truly a fiuceiily 
al'odc, the Home I’ark o|K*n ‘i! on the rigid 
bank, with two band.some in»n bridges con- 
i.ei ting it with the IJatclud side. After Ibis 
1 eideied a narrow artilicial cut, which has 


been made to shorten the navigable course of 
the river by avoiding a sharp Itend, and found 
myself in still water till below the lock, 
where I felt the stream again. Two miles 
below Old Windsor is an interesting s|M)t, 
no less than the ver>* place where Magna 
Charta wa-s 8igne<l before the barons, an«l 
called to tlii.s day “Magna Charta Island,” 
and just omiosite it lies a smooth grassy 
meadow, avlled “ liiinnyrnede.” I was the 
la.st boat to pass Fenton Hook Lock for some 
time to come, as it was nearly dark when I 
passed, and it was closed next morning for 
8 ul)stantial repairs. 

I arrived at Shep|>erton, and made fast for 
the night after a gofsl day’s work of thirty- 
five and a half miles. No wind, and the hut 
.sun gave me a rash on my hands. 

The following morning, at 8.20, I made .a 
fresli start, intending to do n goo<l long pull 
lK3twccii that and my next anchorage. The 
question was, Could I get through London 
that day, or should I Ik* obliged to anchor 
j where I ran no small risk amongst “|)enny 
I steamers,” and barges, and watermen's skifTs, 
I anti other craft which might come lumbering 
up and drive clean over my small vessel? 
1 u ell! at all events 1 thought I would have 


' a good try. Nine and a half miles 
me down to the railway bridge at King>t - 
! and another twenty found canoe ami 
I./)ndon Bridge, having done with the 1^ 
Thames stream at the lowest lock at T’ 

' dington,and entered tidal water ininje<ii*-f 
after leaving its splendidly iiia.ssive p'" 
How the scene had changed since I 
I Binsey, now one hiindreil and eighteen * 
away, and how ditlercnt its few small 
1 and liny cliurch were coniiiarcl 
I I.K)ndon ma.sbes of brick and stone ao*! 

, Faul'a Cathedral, with its huge 
I dome and surmounting croK** rising ; 

; three hundred and sixty feet or jo »’ 

; the thick, muddy, and turbid wster of - 
I “ LomUm River ” 1 

I Still no wind, and my u^eles.^ sail* 
stowed away IkjIow tlie fore dwk. in 
, with the iKiadiook and iK^rbling Isig. F 
London Bridge to Cireenwii h 1 hjid 11 *‘ 

I pull against title, griruling at the oar ■ 
any galley-slave, ami scraping alon.* > 

I the Uink. to get a.s much !da» k w.iirr v 
I sihle. I threw down my am lior oft t>‘ • 
wieh IL>spiial, bxt on the tithcr-iiie. 
fagged, at 10 and liad a sms'Jf " 

then till 1.30 a.m., when 1 procecslci • ‘ 
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tbe next tide to a little l}elow Woohnch, 
liann;' pulled a distance of thirty-eight 
Diiles. 

I then anchored, and turned in till 8.30 
a.ni. 

It was now Tuenday, and, all things con¬ 
sidered, I had done pretty fairly while coming 
iloflTi the river. So far, 1 had kept steadily 
to work, but had done nothing very wontler- 
ful, and had 1 had but a strong fair wind all 
the time, instead of alternate calms from 
nowhere, and light airs against me, I dare 
say I should have been another sixty miles 
farther down than I was. liut it is not much 
good speculating now, and I had no time for 
speculating then, but on that Tue.sday I was 
much rejoicecl to find a light favourable 
lireeze—very little of it, truly, but sulticient 
to make me instantly sliip my sculls along 
the deck and set my sails. 

Now you boys, to whom I am chiefly tell¬ 
ing my story, had better have a lutik at the 
map of the lower part of the Kiver Thames 
Iwfore we go farther. A map of Kent will 
show all my coui-se if you can find a good- 
.sized one ; an ordinary atla.s is on rather too 
small a scale if tliere is only a map of the 
whole of Kngland in it. 

You will see that tlie river bogin.s to widen 
out a good deal at \Vot>lwich, ami tliat down 
below bridge here it behoves one to bo rather 
careful in clioosing an anchorage for the night, 
for a small breeze very soon kicks up a nasty 
short sea AvhicU would be very uncomfortable 
to lie at anchor in, especially if the wind is 
against the tide. There are long lines of big 
steamers, moreover, m.shing up and down on 
their way to and from the various Lomlon 
docks and moorings, ami they make a gooil 
deal of swell if several come all together in a 
lump. Lying off Eritli in a 7-tonner, I have 
often been rolled about, and ha-^ all the 
crockery in the i)antry jingled in a very risky 
manner to the t)iates and saucem, and l>efore 
DOW liave known a whole plateful of sausages 
shoot off' tlie cabin table on to the floor. 

With a fair tide I slid along and sat at my 
ease with my face turned forward at last. 
No town intervene.s between Woolwich and 
Lrith, but tliere is a good long reach called 
Halfway Heacli. I never could make out 
why it was called bv that name, though 1 do 
not doubt that it lies half-way between a 
go(Kl many place.*?. 

On tlie right bank of the river stands the 
Corintliian Yacht Club Hoime in a very good 
situation, with a firm wo(>ilen causeway riin- 
niug right down from it to low-water jnark. 
Ad avenue of trees close by, with a pretty 
church spire, and the Iiigh wooded hill of 
Hclvedere, make a warm ami picture-sq^ue 
background for it. 

Lrith itself looked rather empty and deso¬ 
late, as its summer fleet of yachts were all 
away hauled up somewhere else, tliough they, 
doubtle.ss, wore beginning to fit out for the 
coming season. 

On our port hand is Purfleet, ami l)et\yeen 
this and pretty, snugly-nestling Cireenhithe, 
tlie jirettiest village on the Lower Thames, 
runs Long Keach, straight ami wide. After 
this I round a point called Hroadiiess, and 
hauling a bit closer to the wind, very soon 
am otr (rraveseml, where there is a long row 
of big, heavy mooring buoys for large ship-s, 
and always a crowd of vessels, large and 
small. The tide swept me them all in a 
short time, and tlien an interesting object 
hove in siglit, viz., tlie lii’st buoy—it is called 
the “Ovens” buoy, and lies ofl’ the point 
bcLweeri (iravesend Keach and the next one 
named the “Lower Hope;” it marks the 
edge of a sand. 

Now the water K^gan to change character 
and became brackish', ami three 'miles down 
the horizon ajqfcared open to me for the first 
time. The lowest reach is a]iproi)riately 
called “Sna Reach,” and widens out to about 
seven miles broad, and after that the canoeist 
niay, I think, consider himself on the sea. 

lilv tide took me down to abreast of a 
small creek called Y^autlet, on the south shore. 
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but I kept on, creeping along that shore in 
company with a fleet of thirty or forty barges, 
trying to cheat the tide round an extensive 
flat oi sand known as the “ Grain Spit,” for 
we knew that if we could once get round the 
comer there we sliould all take the flood up 
the Medway, Tlie Winifred touched and 
scraped two or three times as I pulled her 
along in shoal water with the sculls, as the 
wind had died away with the evening and 
there was now a dead calm once more. 

I rowed over the Medway, round to the 
hack of the Isle of Sheppey, and after hunt¬ 
ing in the dark for an imaginary island and 
failing to discover .it, I anchored in a curious 
out-of-the-way place where nothing was to be 
seen but banlcs of mud on all sides, and 
nothing to he heard hut the sorrowful cry of 
small seabirds which stalked along the edge 
of the mud looking very industriously^ for 
something which they never seemed to find. 

I slept under the hatches without the 
tent, as I tliought that if a breeze were to 
spring up in the night when I was sound 
asleep it might cau.se the Ixiat to drag her 
anchor, for considerable surface was exposed 
though it was but a low one ami only just 
cleared my head as I sat ui>on a cushion on 
the floor of the canoc. 

The next day, Wedne.sday, fulfilled the 
previous evening’s promise oi a continuance 
of fine weather; but there w<^ no wind at 
all, and the hot sun ])oiired its rays down 
with the intensity of midsummer. I had 
quite clianged colour by this time, and was 
as brown as my canoe’s cedar deck nearly, 
and my hands had got into capital condition, 
as you may imagine, and were as hard as 
noils. 

AVlien I woke I found the Winifred dry on 
the mild, and the water aliout fifteen yards 
off. Instead of “Water, water eyerywliere, 

I at not a drop to drink,’' I felt inclined to 
sing, “Mud, nuid everywhere, but not a hit 
to eat! ” However, I could not invent a tune 
for it, and so it fell through. The canoe lay 
on one side on the smooth, oily-looking sur¬ 
face, so I hail to breakfast at an angle. This 
wa.s cheerles.s, but I looked at two empty tins 
which I had thrown overboard the nmht 
before, and watched the distance gradually 
lessen Iietween them and the water's edge; and 
when those hreakfast-thinga, which did not 
want washing overboard, were cleared away, 

I saw that those two tins had been covered, 
and that the canoe would soon be afloat again 
ami away on her voyage. I ho|)e(l to make 
mv destination to-day, and grudged every 
delay, a.s now' there w’as no place where I 
coul^ safely anchor till I arrived in Margate 

harlwur. , 

Up came the water, and little by little ho 
canoe sat up on an even keel, and in another 
twenty minutes her anchor was hauled in 
over the side in the w’av that w'c spoke ot just 
now, and she was off for her last day s run 
wliile outward bound. A glance at the map 
of Kent will show you that there is a thin 
blue line cutting off the Isle of Sheppey from 
the main land of Kent. This i.s navigable by 
small craft, and through tins —tlie Kiver 
Swale—the little Winifred intended to pass, 
and by so doing to avoid the open hit of water 
round' Warden Point, the N.E. point of the 

island. . , , r 

'The wind was again ahead of me, or, 
technically speaking, “ foul.” I snceecded 
in ■’■etting some assistance from ray sails, how¬ 
ever, till I was ahrea-st of Whitstahle; then 
they had to l)e stowed, and I took to the 
patldles again. Four miles brought me to 
Heme Bay from ^Yhitstal)le; four more and 
r'inifred was ofl the Reculvers a 


the Winifred was off the Reculvers—a mined 
church, the two remaining tow'ers of which 
are still standing, and form a useful land- 

The curious old church used to stand nt a 
distance of a mile from the sea, but the water 
lias made such inroads upon the soft soil that 
the very churciivard has now been washed 
away, and I have known a relation of mine 
actually pick up a skull from an exposed 


grave close to the crumbling walls of the 
ancient buiUling. 

Now at last I saw a white spot afar off’,- 
which I ha<l often seen before, and which I 
knew well was my destinatir:., so the crew 
gave a hearty cheer, and another one when, lo¬ 
an hour’s time, Ihe white spot resolved itself 
into houses, with the setting sun shining 
upon them, on the dills of Margate. Audi 
a.H the sun sank the town lights cniiie out and 
twinkled over the water, corning nearer and 
nearer- ■with everj' stroke of the Winifred’s* 
sculls ; but the crew was getting rather fagged 
by this time, so ho tlioiiglit it would lie allow 
al)le to serve out a small tot of stimulant^ 
which was kept in a locker ^or emergenciCv'T 
and never touched as a rule, but he still had 
some pull left in him, though he was heartily 
glad when the pierhead was passed and 
voices could be heard on the shore, and in a 
dead calm under a starry sky to feel the 
little SVinifred glide over the last hundred 
yards of salt water, and at exiudly 10 p.m. 
to drop her anchor on the capital holding 
ground at the bottom of Margate Harbour; 

I went af»hore to sleep at the York Hotel 
after a good sul>stantial dinner, or supper, or 
what vou like to call it, and if anyliody heat 
me at'sleeping that night 1 should have liked 
to see him at it, that’s all! 

So I pulled the whole way from Binsey to 
Margate in a complete day under tlie week, 
.starting, as we have seen, on Thursday even¬ 
ing at 7.30 p.m., and arriving on the Wed¬ 
nesday evening hdlowiKg at 10 p.m. 

The day after my arrival the canoe re¬ 
mained quip-lly in tlie harbour while 1 had a 
good wallc on shove to stretch my legs. It 
seemed quite a new sensation, •walking, and 
appeared a slow and jerky mode of pro^^res- 
sion, while to do any distance to speak of 
looked out of the question. 

On Friday there was a stroke of luck in 
store fo- me"in the shape of a nice cast wind, 
and to lase it was not to l>e thought of. So 
Winifred wius off, homeward bound, before- 
znanv iKsople were out of bed. 

With all sail set, and a freshening breeze 
driving her along over the green waves, 
s]>arkling and sliining in the bright sunlight. 
and with her hatches on dripping with spray,, 
and the crew snug in his sou-wester and oil¬ 
skin, the Winifred made a tine passage as she 
tore along at a distance of about three mile.s 
from the land till abreast of Herne Bay, and 
thence grailually drawing farther and farther 
away from it. and nearing the opposite coast 
of Essex. This was quite a diflerent thing 
from her laliorious voyage out, and see wliat 
it added to her day‘.s doings, for she ran from 
Margate clean up to Erith in one day of thir¬ 
teen*^ hours, a distance of lifty-six miles, her 
deck buried in foam half the time, and her 
l)ow now lifted high in the air as a wave 
rushed under her, and now down as if the 
next bright-green follow coming up astern 
wanted to stick lier on end and make her 
stand on her nose. I put in at a small jilace- 
on tlie north side called Hole Haven, wliich 
is very well known to Thames yachtsmen, 
and there I laid in a small supply of good 
fresh butter and a new loaf. 

I anchored for tlie niglit under the north 
shore, nfter what I considered a good day’s 
run. Though fif ty-six miles was the distance 
l>etween the two places, I do not doubt that I 
sailed a good bit fartlier through the -vyater, 
and I -sviM very satisfied with the little boat s 


lerformance. „ 

On Saturday it was “ boatraco day at 
'utney, and I made an effort to get up there 
o see the start, if possible, but I had niy 
ioubts about being able to do so. I pulled as 
lard as I could past Woolwich, right thnmgh 
^ndon again, and in course of time arrived 
t Putney Brid"-e just in time to miss the start 
d the two Ixiat-s by about three mimitesf 
Aggravating, after a twenty-five mile pul! 
int it couldn’t liC lielped, and all I heard of 
he race was tlie shouts of the people when I 
vas alKUit three or four linndred yards below 
he bridge; and though J made the canoe tl^v 
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through the water, 1 of course couldn't catch Ixiafroce day ; then I landed at Biffen’s, the | son, and looking the jiicture of health a-c 
lliose two eiglitM. | boatbuilders at Hammersuuth, and with the j Iwown as a l»erry. 

So I lost niy Ijoatrace, and thus ended my assistance of four or five hands carried tlie | My total distance was 28.*^ iiales u»r ih*- ’ ) 
ton (lays’ cniise in the WiniirwI. Till about ^ canoe up into the yard at the back of tlie 1 dnvs—200 miles Biusey to Margate an i N' 
7 p.in. I amused myself in and among the j hoase, where I left her, and went home by | miles from Margate to Hammersmith, 
crowd of boats which throng tlie river on I the UndergTound Kailway, feeling like Sam- i (the end.) 


A BICYCLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


By lUi.Pii YATE.S, 

Author of "To Bivgen and Itaek on a liicycit,” "Among the Alpe on a SicycU," etc. 


n AViNO i>ack©tl my nndtum-tn-part'o bag 
with the usual cyclists’ requisites, 
which included a couple of moiino shirts, 
changes of knickers, guem.sey, and socks, 
and lirmlv secured it to the backbone of my 
bicycle, 1 strapjied my macintonh to the 
handles, and with another strap slung 
“ Black” across niy shoulders and mounted 
very early one inoraing in August and rode 
to Liveriwol en roide for Dublin. 

LivenxH)! was reached in good time to .sail 
by the Leitrim, due to leave Prince’s Ijinding 
Stage at 5 p.m. Arriving on l>oard I took a 
sal(M)n ticket, which cost me 12y., in addition 
to 2v. 6t/. paid for tlie conveyance of the 
machine. 

In the hope of obtaining some information 
as to the route I had niapT>€<l out, I joined a 
p-oup of harvest men who were returning 
Inline to the counties of Mayo and Kas- 
<H>mmon; but my efforts to gfean infonna* 
tion fmm them were quite unavailing. 
Indeed, my inquiries only caused them to 
gather in astonishment round the bicycle 
strapped to tlie mils on deck and to discuss 
in their native brogue the ingenious piece of 
machinery which was destined to carrj' me 
from Dublin to Killamey. 

At 4.30 a.ni. tlie next day we steamed up 
the Lifiey and diseiiiliarked at North Wall. 
All Duldin was asleep when I rounded the 
Custom House, and os I glanced at tlie clock 
was reminded that my watch had not been 
put back to Irish time. I entered Sackville 
Street at the point where O’ConneH’s monu¬ 
ment now stands, and pulled up for a few' 
iiiinutefl to look at the finest street in the Irish 
.capital. But it was not the time of day to 
lie g^ng up in mstic-like wonder at the 
massive statuary' placed alon^ its centre, so 
I at once soufj^ht out the headquarters of the 
■t.’ycliste’ Touring Club and snatched an hour 
or two’s sleep till respectable i>eople were 
astir. 

After breakfast I rotle up to Plimnix Park, 
around wdiich so sad an interest now centres 
as the scene of the assassination of LonI 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke four 
years ago. One princi))al carriage drive, 
three miles long, nin.'i through the centre of 
the ]iark, and it is atalamt the middle of this 
drive that the tragedy occurred. The sjsit 
is marked by two large holes caused by 
curious visitors canying away a jKirtion of 
the earth ta commemomte their visits to this 
now historic place. 

].,eaving the park by the nice level road 
taken by the assassins and emerging near the 
t hief SecrelaryV house, I lett the Irisli 
capital by Merrion Square, thus avoiding 
tlie throng of Uie city, and rode in the co<n 
of the evening to Bmy, twelve English 
jnilo.s. 

This fashionahle resort resembles our 
Tdanduduo, with promontories at each end of 
the l»ay, and ]>OKHessee fine inland scenery. 
The view from Bray Head is |»articularly 
tine. The sun showers of the afternoon gave 
freshness to the atniusplierc and rendered 
the Howth and Mourne Mountains in the 
north distinctly visible; while on the south 
and west sides the two Sugar Loaves and 
the Shankhill Mciuntains enclosed a rich 
valley filled with miniature pyramids of 
newly cut com. 


j In the twilight I ro<le along the Powers-' of a few hiscuits, which l»eing duly !©•> :. > 
court sicle of the ILargle to Enniskerry, four : and jwiid for, I turned towanls the •!••• 
and a half nnlc.H wast. The roarl, a ‘capital But iny exit was mthlessly prevented b\ \r.- 
one, is u’erhuiig with foliage, and on l^ord I entree of an old sow, followetl by a uunicr-C' 
Powersconrt’s estate are several Swias-like band of her young progeny, who, it npjri'-. 
j ohAlets built on the Chasm of the Scalp which I were being chased home by some inischi»*v.'.< 

I se{>arates the counties of Wicklow and ; boys. In their hurry-skurry, the pti.i-' 

I Dublin. Ennifikcrry is an exceedingly small j turned the bicycle to|iMy-tnrvy, brui^-i l . 
tliough picturesque hamlet built on a slope own limlis, and turned a quantity of lur' 
above the River Kerr}'. j chandise and household furniture ajK-? 

Next morning 1 was awakened by a shrill ’ down, 
tally-ho from the liom of acoachy in uniform, It was in the soiubro light of evenin? t!*v. 
who made the little village ring with his blast, I threw mv legs ov'er tlie handle»>, put nfi •!< 
reminding one of olden times. Carrying tlio break, ami descended the Avondale j 
machine over a fence 1 s|^ along l^ml , the “ Meeting of the Watem.” Thervi^a-- 
Monck’s carriage drive. lW<I this umbra- much interest in iJie Meeting «iD*p|. 

geous glen, or, more strictly defined, ravine, the confluence of two small stream.**; kt i; 
all to myself. Quickly dismounting at a {loint is the entrance to the lovely Vale of Awx 
where the descent o? tlie glen is gencrallv ' and tlie union of three valleys, TheuWiwL 
made, I interrupted the gamlxils of amjuirref, stripped of its bark, and full of loorst- 
which threw itself over the low wall, clas|>ed initials, stands close to the picturesque bri*!*. 
its feet round the trunk of a tree, and disaji- under which flow tlie blended waters ni tL 
peared w ith incredible nimbleness. The glen Avonmore and the Avonbeg. Seated in r- 
18 about a mile long, and its charm consists knotty brandies, Moore couiinwed hise.v^i::- 
in a clear winding nvulet flowing through an site lyric— 
exceedingly rocky and fertile ravine. The ' 

rocks rise jieqiendicularly from the small. “ There !• not In the wide world » vaJley to iveK 
stream to the height of from 100ft. to 300ft. 1 

Trees, such as the oak and the birch, grow in Here I unfortunately stayed over 
the lower parts, while shrubs and ferns clus- ; having mistaken the house for anotlicr IsV'.. 
ter arounu the bare rocks even to the highest | a mile farther on, at the Second .Mceiin;: t 
summits. I..arge boulders o’ergrown with the Waters, at Woo<len bridge. I biui 

moss lie in the bed of the tinv river, wliich nt put up w itli verj' coarwc fare and a 

different jieriods have fallen from the sides of draughty and uncleanly bedroom. The n*e- 
the ravine. ! sequence w'as that next morning my lint* 

A large nimbus cloud winch liml l>eeu '.were so stiff that 1 could only mouDt aj 
louring since early morning discharged its ,j steed with difficulty. 

I waters a« I left the glen and entered the* The River Avoca flows tlirough seven mi}<9 
Rathnew Road at Kilbride. The liells of a of w(H>dlands, which are sure to drawonulw 
’ Protestant church were ringing for service, ' tnie pleasurable feelings which are nm«e*i a 
which commenced at 11.30. I left the ! Enghshiiien at the sight of beautiful sceacn 
bicycle at a cottage hard by, and went in to The Irish oak grows much taller than ibr 
service. The congregation was small, and English oak, and its trunk, ^ well as that 

the singing almost entirely sustained by the the elm, i.s often covered with ivy. 

occupants df the singing pew; but the combining the variou.s colours of the iperirtJ 
preacher was earnest. Tliroughout iny ride into one of rich harmony constitutes ibr 
I w'as stm<‘k with the lieautv of the cliurches charm of the vale. The romantic lieantyrf 
and chapels of Ireland. They are as a rule ! Avoca has lieen somewhat marred hy 
excellent spccimenH of Gothic architecture, ■ working of lead mines, which are still cai^ 
and built of a kind of quartz or white flinty on, and by the cutting of a railway. Knc | 
stone. For ycais tliey retain their cleanh- (ilenart to Arklow is called the d 
ness, owing, I suppose, to the purity of the Arklow, though really it is a continuaiiofl d 
atmosphere. Avoca. 

I was jiiloted through the famous Glen of The fifty-seven miles from Dublin to Vrl 
the Downs by two inemliers of the Irish low is a bicyclist's jiaradise. Tlie scenfn *-• 
I'hampioii Bicycle Club, who also aceoinjia- along is rich and variegated, and thoujli 
nied me as far as Devil’s Glen, situated on an county of Wicklow is inoiintiiinons, the na * 
eminence one mile west of the village of Ash- constructed during the Rebellion of 
ford. Though not very much frequenttjd, it our Roman roads, have been ma*lc , 

is tlie prettii^st glen in ('ountv Wicklow. It ; engineering skill that the gnwlienfc arr '• | 
liears some resemblance to the Dargle, w ith ' rideable with the bicycle. Arklow, looli''! 
more of tlie sublime. There Is a hnik of from tlie roail in approaching the town ri ' j 
wildne.s.s in its precipitous and liarren rocks the north, is picturesque, owing to tber^' | 
on the one side, relieved by a richlv clothed : produced l>y ivv-coverod remains of a ' i 
l>aiik of forest trees on the other. The waters j which (’roinwcll {lartially deinolldtt''i 
of the Vartrey are very rapid, and form a 1049, and a bridge of thirteen an hc<, ik* 
beautiful cataract as they enter the ravine. crosses the Avoca licfore it enters xhc ^ 

The town of Rathnew'is pleasantly situated The town, ten years ago one of the 
four miles from the coast, and commands ex* ! portant fishing stations in Ireland, i* 
tensive views of the surrounding inountain-s. ' iioor and miserable. Women wit outridril' 
The road to Rathdrum is lined with avenues novels, and others Imrieil in large ckiak* 
of trees. Here 1 exi>enenccd a very amusing hoods—a garment much used by Uw Ifr- 
incident. I had oismounted at a generm female jieasantry, and wliich in sh»f< ^ 
merchant’s c-stablishment, which in England sembles our opcra-cbvik—were ** 

would be called a totl'ee shop, for the purchase turning from uiasa, Strolling a few nunJi^ 
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•on the beach an old tar, I learned that suiToundinj? country. Just before reachinj; 
the fiah left the harlwur some years ago ; and Enniscorlhy I cross^ the Kiver Slaney, Avliere 
at the time of my visit fifty boats of Arklow the country again becomes much prettier, 
were coasting off the Shetland Isles. I had travelled 100 miles from Dublin, and 

Leaving Arklow, I .at once crossed the this was the first place I visited witli any 
borders into County XVexford and rode over ‘ pretensions to commerce. It has important 
fourteen miles of indifferent rood to (iorey. ^ railway connections, a large inalt-worKs, .and 
The only recollections I have of this place are i moderate-sizetl barges can reach the town 
that I was most hospitably received by the , from Wexford. The castle now in ruins was 


streets with very high liouses, and that next 
door to tlie hoted was .a V. C. A. 

Tlie fine weather I liad enjoyed with 
freshening intermittent showers continued, 
and at 6 o’clock on the Tuesday ntoming, ere 
the sun a]jpeared above the liorizon far out on 
the Iiish Sea, I was spinning along the 
extensive harbour. Tne conical-shaped 
mountains of Wicklow looked grand in the 



:young landlord of a very clean hotel (a rarity 
in the provincial part« of Irel.anrl), wlio treated 
me to a bottle of zoedone which he did not 
afterwards add to my bill. He also con¬ 
ducted me through aa Irish car manufactory. 
Travelling in a coach or railway carriage is a 
luxury -which the Irish peasant seldom 
■enjoys. The most common vehicle used is a 
ilonkey and cart which cost about £3. 

The country between Arklow and Gorey is 
not remarkable for picturesque beauty, but it 
is of Uiat kind which gives rest to tlie mind | 
after feasting on sucli rich scenery as that I j 
liad just left beliind. I cannot dwell on every | 


one of the first huilt by the Anglo-Normans, 
and here on Vinegar Hill in 1798 were 
periietrated terrible massacres by the rebels. 

A splendid run of fifteen miles laniled mo 
at Wexford in an hour and fifteen minutes. 
The roal runs along the banka of tlie Slaney, 
whose deep and not too rapid -waters oiler 
every facility for Isiating. It resembles the 
Severn in some parts of Shropshire, and tlie 
oarsman could linger at many a s})ot of 
scenic beauty, historical association, and 
legendary intere.st. It was dusk when I 
again crossed the Slaney, over the creaky 
wooden bridge at Carrick Castle, where litz* 


' giey light of early mom. Iliiins of numc-* 
* rous castles and churches stand within the 
I walls of tlie citv, and the wooden liridge still 
1 exists from winch the English and Protestant 
i prisoners were thrown into the sea after 
; lieing brutally massacred by the soldiers of 
i the Usurjier during the Rebellion. At 7.30 I 
pulled up at a small village fifteen miles from 
vVexford on the New Ross road, and learned 
from an old man by the wayside that the 
boat wliich I was hastening to catch at New 
Ross was due at 8 o’clock and not 9 o’clock 
as I had been told at Wexford. Having 
missed tlie boat, and the beautiful rivor 



The Sugarloaf, Wicklow. 


fH)int of interest, and all T shall say of Ferns 
is that it is an liistorical place, contains 
remains of antiquity, and visitors climb what 
little there Is of an old castle to view tlie 

f 


Stephen was besieged, and rode along the 
cHHs to Wexford. Heing dark, all I saw of 
tlie county town wa.s a great many soldiei's 
and civilians -walking through its narrow 


scenerv’ of the Harrow, I took a very hilly 
road to Rallvhack, tiirough Artliurstown, a 
small town oh the 8nir, wliere J.anies ii. slept 
his last night in Ireland after his defeat at 
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Bi a/ Head. 







t!ie Hoyne. In rowing acroH;^ tlie Suir, from 
lijillyhack to Fas-wige, directly opposite our 
boat described a semicircle, owing to the 


el)l>-tide which is strongly felt so far up the 
river. 

The fine weatlier, enjoyed for four days, at 


length broke, and on rea<'hing Watorfoni at 
noon, drenched to the skin, 1 stalded ni> 
steed for the rest of that day. Waterford i* 



Howth Harbour. 
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„ and ite q«av, a mile vante-foa wliich the river aiVcirds, and their 

hnf;hali m appearand, recreation consista m making exciir- 

jii length, 13 one 01 the n ] njion it. Overlooking t,lie harixmr in a 1 

hiiJgiloiii. I clump of trees is a spot called Cromweii’s 1 

The rentle Stilr, | Rock. The city is very ancient and is said 

That making way t tv f rfnrd have existed since A.D. 155. Besides 

Byeweet Clonmel adomarich wate ■ j Colony of the Danes, it \va.s iiesiet'ed 

is thronged tvith all kinds of craft, from the I by aromweU. Strongbow, arad lYiliiatn'll!. 


proverbial bustle. At all times of the dav 
the quay is filled with cattle. The soneali 
ing of pigs the lowing of cows, an.l the 
Bhonta of drovers rise in the air iu tuum] 


luous confusion. 


, dhreading my way through the groups 
. awVe-women congregated in Michael Street 
the next morning I stopped on the crest of 



.11 skiff to vesselB of 1,000 ad- 

t inliabitants fully appreciate 


, y I T+« chief trade consists in provision exports I the hill to view the town, rjie 
tons Jo England. The city has lost none of its j its broad river are visible for mi]e«. ■ 


0^ 
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in the “ pi;:skin ” 1 proceeded on an un¬ 
dulating road to Dungarvan. The atino- 
itphere was clear, luid a healthy ]»ieeze blew 
over the land. Tlio monotony of the laiul- 
sca]>e is relieved by the scrriUcd crests of 
the Coiniiiemgh Mountains looking down 
on Kilmacthomas eleven miles ahotul. The 
weather Is very capricious in those moun* 
tainoiLs parts. Yon may have a beautiful 
Italian KKy on your riglit, while on the left 
and overhead are black louring clomls which 
suddenly descend in lorrenta on the ixjor 
traveller’s head. I was wet through before I 
could reach the nearest cabin at Kallyduff. 

The inmate.soyed me askance as I rushed to 
eheller. It did not take long, however, to get 
into their go(Hl graces. The Irish peasantry 
naturally are very susceutihle to kindness. 
I asked for a pint of milK. ami >yhich 

the mother kindly gave me. and willi indigna¬ 
tion refused to )» paid in coin, and with 
great <litlicnlly did I pei'suade her to take a 
coujde of my l)e-st Iiatidkercliiufs as an ac¬ 
knowledgment of her goodness to mo. Hang- 
ing up my coat to dry, I sat down to make 
a sketch of the cabin. It was of the l>etter 
class, a low one-sloreyc<l thatched hut with 
three apartments and uneven earthen fl(X)r3 
bestrewed witli grain, etc., wliicli the poultry, 
having full liberty to roam over the apart¬ 
ments, had scattered over the kitchen floor. 
The furniture consisted of an old crockery 
case, a table, a few stools, and a form. 
Fmm the trunk of a small tree arran<;ed 
crosswise in the chimney a huge panful of 
^>latocs hung over a tire on the lioarth. 
The lire was blown to a white heat by tlie 
rotation of a fan cncaso<l in a triangular- 
8haj>e<l the current of air thus created 
passing through a channel to the fire. Seated 
in one corner turning the wheel of this 
machine was a young girl who did not know 
her age, the very image those comely 
dauglifem of Erin i»ioturcd by Mr. Pimcli 
standing barefooteil outside a cabin at an 
eviction. On leaving she assisted me to the 
enter gate with the bicycle, when I olwerved 
the Klia)>biii©88 of licr dress, not previously 
noticeable in the dim light of the cabin. 
Clad in a sborl black skirt and l>odice, the 
rents in wliicli were i>.\rlially hid by long 
tresses of wavy hbu k liair lianging down her 
ba<*k, withoutstockings, butwithapoodcromi 
pair of worn-out elastic boots, this picture 
of Irish ]»enury saddened my heart ror the 
rest of tliat day. 

It was a most trying grind over the low- 
lying nwul to Dungnrvaii. The driving-wheel 
cut into the soft sandstone as if it liad lieen 
butter. This dull and quiet market-town 
was rcaoijed by the des<*ent of a liill two 
miles in length, the winding's of which afford 
views of a harbour stmlded with islamls, 
which, together wiili thogrecuUli-hliie waters, 
make uf) a scene of greiit panoramic effect 
In ICIfl the town was besieged and taken by 
Cmniwoll. who, having ordered the inhabi- 
lanJs to l>e i)ut to the sword, marclicd into it 
at tile lieau of liis Ironsides. ' After leaving 
tills scajmrt it hocame evident that I was 
riding into a wibler region. The conduct of 
horsf^s in meeting a bicycle is an in<licatiou 
how far modern civilisation lias marclied into 
a particular district. In tlie western parts of 
t’omily Waterford they ]>egan to shy; and, 
not cmitcnt with that, they invariably turned 
lm»;ulsi<lo across the road. Many an old 
logic I hocked into the hedge, who, being 
pioatod in an undignihed manner on the 
)»ottom of his carl, fell on his liack, perform¬ 
ing the wliile fantastic, flourishes with liis 
legs in the air. Darkness was setting in as 
1 turm*d off tlio highway, two miles from Cap- 
Hnjuin, and faced Mount Melcray, Kituated 
our miles above. I will not lengllien the 
narrative with jiarticulars of how I got loet 
among the Knockmealdowu Mountains ; suf- 
lice it to say that it was 0 p.m., an hour after 
the monastery was eloM‘d, that I stood pulling 
vicdcnlly at the lodge Udl. It took some 
time to awaken tlie monk in charge, who, 
after hearing my story from hia ^<lroom 


window, came down attired in a long brown 
rol>e, witli liis head buried in a large luxid, 
and with a lantern in his hand. I cannot 
now describe how I felt as I stood there, iios- 
sessed of that uncomfortable sensation which 
follows perspiration cliilled by saturated gar¬ 
ments, for it had rained a drizzle since night' 
fall The monk withdrew tlie heavy bolts of 
the door, and, having admitted me, he kindly 
gave me a {>ot of milk, and invited me to a 
cold shower-bath, which 1 declined. He took 
charge of the bicycle, and sent me to the 
prefect’s house, situated within the grounds 
some four hundred yards farther down, and 
where I found a bed in the students* dor¬ 
mitory. 

The students, twenty-six in number, >vere 
away, spending tlie vacation. The dormi¬ 
tory consists of ten boxes, ojion at the top, 
with just suilicient room for a small l>ed. I 
slept in this cheerless room alone, the only 
piece of furniture in which wa-s a beauti- 
nilly carve<l wootlen enuilix hung against 
the l>are whitewashed walls. Next morning 
I went into the ohajiel to witness mass. Alxiut 
seventy of the hundred and thirty monks w ho 
inhabit tlie monastery were present, (dad in 
long white liow’ing rolie-s. Three priests, clad 
in similar robes, embroidered in red an<I gold, 
Cfuiducted the service. The responses were a 
kind of wail, which echoed strangely through 
the spacious editice. One of the monks then 
siiow'od me over the monastery', the chapel of 
wdiich, 160ft. long, is Uothic in style, with a 
steeple 170ft. high. It has lieen built by 
their owui hands from random .stone picked 
fromtlie mountainside. The interior, lofty and 
cathedral-like, with massive stone pillars, is 
adorned w'ith a large painted window* and 
richly carved woodwork, the latter being the 
handiwork of the monks who have wor- 
siiippcd there in the i>ast as well as tliose 
who still dwell there. The dormitory and 
refcctorv are largo dismal halls. The bed.s 
in the former are in boxes, similar to tliose 
in the students' dormitory, and each place 
contains a re(«ptaole for tlie holy water 
and an image of the Virgin Mary. They 
are silent monks of the Cistercian order wlio 
settled at Mount Meleray in 1831, wlien the 
monks of La Trappe were dispei-sed by the 
French Government. They ootained at a 
nominal f>rice 575 acres of waste moorland, 
and by their owti hands have converted lie- 
tween 200 and 300 acres of the land into a 
veritable Garden of Eden. They are said to 
be now rich, and are doing a good work in the 
neighbourliood. No beggar Is ever turned 
away empty-handed. They have a ragged 
school for j>oor children, who are taught free. 
It was a novel sight to see the merry little 
bare-legged fellows, alxuit fifty in uuniljer, at 
les.sons, and still more novel to lieliold two 
ghfwtly looking monies, clothed in white, 
walking in their mid.st The schoolroom pre¬ 
sented a cheerful aspect, the window.s being 
filled w ith plants and flowers; and the wall.s, 
besides being adorned with the usual maps, 
etc., were enlivened by cages containing 
nearly every’ Hjiecic-s of foreign birds. In the 
monastery there Is a large workshop where 
each monk follows his own occupation. 1 
saw tinsmiths, car|>enters, and Tmkers at 
w’ork, the bakery lieing particularly inte¬ 
resting. Among otliei: things it contains a 
large machine for kneading dough, wliich U 
run by steam. W itli the exception of. ten of 
their numltcr, who liold variois oflices, they 
never sjHjak, not even to one another. Tliey 
live on a strict vegetable diet, and go to bed 
at 8 p.m., and rise at 2 a.m. for early matins, 
tlir<nigh all tlio seasons of the year. 

Gn leaving next day I had the greatest 
dirticiilty to get tlicm to acceyd a fewsliillings 
towards ibeir charitable object.^, besides lieing 
pressed to s)>end the tlay there. At 10 
o’clock I rode down the mount and reached 
(ap[M>quin in good time to sail down ilio 
lllackwater in tlie little Fairy steamer. This 
ri\er Is nerhajw the first in r.ink among the 
iM’autiful rivers of Ireland. Fnmi its soim’e 
in Slieve Lougber to iUs estuary it abounds 


with rich w’oods, pastoral landscapes, and tra¬ 
ditional ruins. The distance from Cap|xnpiin 
to Youghal is about nineteen miles, which 
was covered in one hour and forty minuter. 
Just before the bend in the river l*» reacheti a 
few’ miles from the village, where stand the 
old and new castles of Strancally, a view U 
presented which exceeds all Umt 1 have 
seen in British river scenery. To tlieca*!. 
right in the mountain side, rises th** tall 
steeple of Mount -Meleray ; to tlie we.-*! the 
noble piles of Lismore t'astle ; IkUwcch ibc'-e 
the pretty little hamlet of C'ajqMMpiin : wlaJ** 
around all, and forming n grand semicir ’uL.r 
background, stretch the daxk-blue hci,i,ltt-» oi 
the Knockiuealdown range. Youghal, w hirii 
the inliabitante pronenn^'o Yuli, look^ like a 
town wliich has seen its liost day. Like tillier 
ancient and small towns, it consists at oue 

f irincipal street, the semi-wood ;irul pl.i'*lcr 
iotises of which are bnilt in the Elizabethaa 
style of architecture. 

Close to the entrance of the harbour stands 
an old nunnery’, from the tower «)f which, 
tradition says, ilie nuns kept torches burning 
throughout tlie night, .ho that vcs.hc*Is migiit 
safely enter the harbour. Near to the tow^r 
is said to lie the s|>ot where Sir Walter 
Kaleigh planted the first jwtatoes grown in 
Ireland. For a time the root wo-s onl.v grown 
in gardens, and eaten as a luxury, hut for s. 
century’ and a lialf it has forme*! the chi<rf 
article of food for the Irish peasantry. The 
town is of hb^toric note, mainly through iu 
association with Sir Walter lialeigh, w ho was 
its may’or in 1588-9. His bouse, wliich rerf-m- 
bles au English manor-hou.He of the sixteenth 
century, still stands in Myrtle Grove, and 
remains in its exterior unaltered. In iu 
garden is a natural arliour, forme*! by the 
branchea of four old yew-trees, which wa* a 
favourite retreat of the valorous knight, who 
was often accompanied by the |*oet Spenser, 
during which visita portion.s of the “ Faerie 
Quecne” were compose*!. Tlie lan*h« lietwe^n 
Youghal and Lismore were granted to 
lialeigh in 1585, who devastated the woofU 
to raise money for the pnisecuti*iQ of his 
foreign schemes. 

Having sfieiit too much time at the water¬ 
ing-place, it w’as dark long before 1 got back 
to Cappoquin. The road, a very good one 
for bicvcnng, runs by the Blactwater near 
each nver station, while for ten miles be¬ 
tween it leaves the river, and a bleak nKior- 
land district is traversed. It was in this 
lonely’ ])art. and just at nightfall, tiiat I 
encountered three drunken Irishmen, who 
evinced great interest in the art of bicy 
cling. It was while ascending a very steep 
hill, tw'o miles in length, that I unfurtn- 
nately came upon them. In vain did I 
protect Against each essaying an attempt to 
mount the bicycle. My iK>or steed and 1. 
how' w’e were jostled in that amtea/fU even¬ 
ing’s walk ! How my resource* were toxec 
to their utmost capawty in keeping n:y 
Hibernian jollv comiianionH in agoo*i liumMir 
till the summit of the hill wa-s gained, and 
how distinctly do I recall their yell of surpri^ 
and ])rotestation as I quickly* ran a fe« 
paces forward, mounted, and vanUbo«i in ibe 
<lHrkne».H like a Will o’ the Wisp. To me it 
would have l>een interoeling to have beard 
the conversation which followed my di«- 
appoamnee, or known their reflectinnH next 
morning when to their sober niintis thi» litu^ 
episode would be eonfu.sed with a host « 
pnaiitoms and sjiectres, wbirh in thetr 
inebriated imaginations had donbtlcns as¬ 
sumed all manner of ghostly’ fonus. 

Lismoro (’iistle, four miles fnmi Cappnqiiizg 
rises, as does M'arwick Castle, perpenui-’tK 
larly’ al>ove the river by which it stands, and 
in my opinion loses nothing by c(iin]iai>« s 
with “tliattinest monument ot anrit-nt asl 
chivjvlrous splendour which yet remain^ f 
injured by time.” Lismore is held to 
<ine tif the l>est specimens of Feudal * 

Like Warwick it has a chivalrous hini.wv. 
also a foremost place in Irish <U\r\. it 
the back jiart of the castle, which i* 
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oia, the first British Parhanient was helcl 

liniltr Kiuy .Jolm's presiileiicy. file 

(n.in the 'Irawing-room wiiu ow wluch J . 

„vt.e: the rivBr is inas-mhcant. The hmiae- 

WBwr infi)riiicil me that it was called B- o 

,hm*es'» winlow ami named after James il., 

who, rteeins from his pumuem after the 

Battle of tire Coyne, ran to it wnth the intent 

of esoapino hy the river, bntwiw »" 

at tlie awful depth that he ® 

arm-s of his enemies. The 

lire site occupied by the t"«®nt Lmvemitj 

of nnft tmiR iieul a- 
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of Lismore, ‘which at one time held a 
jMMtinn anioii; 


European universities, hav- 
foiir thousand students, amon' whom 
than 


iislari list. 


vSK?''*’ J three miles i Ixmr end here—for eleven miles evcrv ton. • 

wills?,. It ooiitains no fewer than tliirty the road which encircles the sho^oV^r^ 

'n are Koss and 1 far-famed Bantry Hay reveals "■ 

;n The Imh name i. Loch Lene, including in the far 

ot Learmng, supiiose.i to have been and Ma^gilUcuddy’a Rwk, ' ^''‘"hterton 
roiw the number of bookish monks It was'at Cantry thaT the sit i r • 

of 1689 and 1796 were f'"''.*®’', ’"'‘a- 
h'rench fleet. Here 1 intendoa”*”'' ® 
night, hut an nnluckv wonWhieh l'^^’ 
te a winter of one of theltelst„ 


was ns leas a personage man AlFr^ the 
(ireat. The road to hermoy f"™ 

Blackwater, the north Vermte" 

part is well w.Kided with larch-trew. hermoj 
I a model of a clean F-ns'>»h '•>'< ^ 

situiitc.l on iMith Imnks of the Clackwate , 
which rise >'ently from the waters edge. 

Ijirge military and cavalry barracks a^ira , 
the centre of the town. A fl""'®^ ^ | 

from the main road, midway hetvveon herni y 
and Y.vll.iw, are the ivy-covered remains ot 

the ancient Ahliey of .'®JX 

tion of which commands a wide view of the 
I laltee Mountains of Tipirerarv on th® "o™' 

< 'lose hv is sitiiateil also the village of C^stle^ 
town Roche, in whose schiwil bdmund Burke 
silent five of his earliest years. 1 

Mallow, which wa.s my nevt halt, has ^ 
Ireen named the Bath of Ireland, on account j 
Of its spa, which attracts many invalid vwjtom. 
Approaching Mill Street the country looks 
wild and desolate in the extreme. As its 
name imptios, it is one .single street “®®“l’-y,’“5 
an clevajeil position halfway between Mallo 
and Killarncv- . . , 

A mile fr6m Mill Street I met on horso- 
Isick avoung gentleman, the pnneipai lanit- 
owner in the district. With the gushini' 
freedom of his Irish nature he pre.s.sed me to 
ride liock with liim to Drishnno Ca.stle. a few 
miles di.stant, wliich proved to lie his seat. 

He was anxious to hear an tnghsli opmum 
of Ireland and her people, and after 
ahle walk over the extensive grounds I lett 
for Killaniey, twenty miles distant 1 He 
inh.-xbiunts of Mill Street had evidently seen 
few- liicvcles, as they turned out cn masse a.« I . 
rode through the village. Extreme pHivertx , 
prevails on the hoggy land a™""''’ .^“|r 
Engglish is imperfectly ‘''®, 

able inhabitants of those wretched mud 
tioiis among the turf, which no 
woxxld think were tenanted with 
Ireisigs hut for the smoke Lssmng from vne 
aiie irtiires in them. 


who at one time filled the aEjbeva*of 
fallen, Aluckix^, and Aghadv»e. ‘rho Middle 
Eake. combining the gentle beauty of the 
lyovver with the wild grandeiir of the Utiner 

IS {girded on the east by tlie weU-woiKte.i 
deinoHTie of .Muckrnsi, while on the westh te 
oversliaslowed bv the Tore and Purnle 
tarns. The Upiier ^ko bs of a wiaeiy difte- 
rent cHaracter, and is amall, lonn nnrt 
strassUo^,^ ^ ^ dark and i^fiudml 

bein;g_ Ueiiimed in by rocky peakn while 
toweringr over the eastern and westera sides 
are the llerrvciinihv Mountains and the 
gilhcuddv’s iteeks. 


<->n that Saturday afternoon I n^! 


sed chil- 


dre »i and old women of sixty, wa kinfg 

h-itred along the road, expo.sed to a Wea 

wii-»d and rain. Tlie road continn*^ otbin 
sin , pie line «f railway over a heathy piam. 
till witliin five miles of Killarney, here c 
tln^ south side and by the l^t'er Flt«sk r ^ 

tli.^ jagged i«aks of the Paiw " 

aru ^ tired, I reach^ Killarney 


Mon-nting a horse, 1 asciended Mano^rfii»^ 
the SVwia<la.w of Killarney, which for a time 
was to Imj higher than Carran Tual of 

the XleeWs, the liighest n\onntaia in Ireland 
3,4:10ft. alK>ve sea level. The lake^ 
owe nwxeh of their boauty to the arbutus 
plant, v\'Uich attains to grcsat luxuriance at 
VCillamey, ami whose bright-green leaves 
HaniioniHe well with the foliage of trees of 
coTimioner growth with which it i« generallv’ 
Muekross Abbey I visited in the 
cjwiet of the evening; and a» I sat do>VQ 
aitioii" it« grand old ruias I gav'e myself up 
1 to silent meditation. It may ]>e tnie, as ^ 

' r^oent writer has said, that the monastic 
, feel 1 x 1*5 prevalent in the Mediieval age was a i 
oftvving for solitude alone; yet, remembering / 

] tlxe lovely situations of Tintem on the Wye, f 
1 ^XoixTit ^*Iele^ay at Knockmealdown, as well j 
tvsi ^luckross at Killarney, I felt convinced 
Hxat those jolly old monies had a secret liking 
for the beautiful in nature. 

Tim© not i>ennitting me to go ronnd by the 
Clap of Dunloe, I took the dire**t road to ken- 
mare • about 9 o’clock a.tn. on the following 
<lay. Direct indeed ! F#r after riding by the 
t urbulent waters of the Middle Lake, the still 
l>lack waters of the Upper, over a diversified 
road through shrubberies and tlirough a tun¬ 
nel cut out of solid rock, I came to a sudden 
wtandslill at a fork iu the road. Strange that 
in n country' infested with such talkative 
• « 4 uideH 1 hover saw one of those silent ones— 

\ a. tinger-pewt. Consulting my map and eom- 
\ paHs, 1 chose the road to the east, and s<wn 
\ round myself among the barren mountains 
and lonely valley's which for twenty miles 
stretch in unbroken grandeur and solitude. 
With the machine poised above my head, I 
had several mountain sti'oams fo cros.s by 
leaps from one stepping-stone to another, and 
the only person.s I met were throe beggars 
1 coming from Kenmare, a pretty town situ¬ 
ated at the eastern e.xtreinity of Kenmare 
Inlet, and midway l>etween Killarney and 
I Glengariff. Here I learned that 1 had come 
hy the old or short roatj instead of the new 
or long road, wliich b* fa.r more suitable for 
the bicycle. Creasing tlie river by a new 


frustrated my desire. 
Havin' ■ 


I etileriiig^ 


lo^riay 

my object without^din-.txY'' adiieve 

than Banlry, excem f ''‘‘dlier 

early morn^ of n?xt daY® *birt in the 

«» 1 felt sure that ikl-’ “‘y 3 a.m., and 
to ^ bad short of Y‘" ^'”‘-’'"15 

bad resolved to at^ . 1. ’ l^a>'try, I 
erghfs rest. ^“‘ry for a short 

^hito'^UerS'^Um""’:.,^®*’” “le 

«?Pectable hoteT Y n • »• "te«t 

rnilcs farther on Dnmoleagne, fifteen 

toe road is . to Cork ; and as. 

"'Sbffa!k^’ "'“I reach 

^ toYtep'riJinJf’°‘® *'*® 

bitofstiffp-o Ha'mg accomidished « 

bawling the reJt ^ ^ ^"'ry, I J.ai glorio,,^ 
rcrtli a ttenth docIi^‘L'"‘*y7.'‘ ®“PitoI furfao^** 

to. Urmioleague. w tl. fgSnuhent “H the 

« full at my back ofashav?: 

.aril h.ave read‘‘.Shann n.vreacl*, 

'I'll of the twenty ft- J 'be orsT.^*’ 

'OD of this lonely riate Y’'®’' 

hin^rs in Th« and one of the 


\ 


I tioo 

things in the toot 
—wa, crowded'?l,“l7‘p? ^^»P?ctoble Iiot^ 

feh’^A's''® rf;toe'’dIy"of‘"‘f«^ 

iniproii«,d for me,^ liTdc up'Tel 
a few srare remnants of clo^he^ in a'”l “**’1 
state Jtliss Flannigan hav”„T„JLisl‘J'*’P 
awaken me at 3 o'clock. I retS aT 
p. III. to my rude todrixnn, divided from ii® 
neightour bv a wooden partition open ^ 
tne top., llie drovers evon At timF k 


on 

T*i«e 


iLv[n.t'c-OTni>l®^®^^ i so^pension-bridge, I traversed fourteen miles in 
mv innrnev ^ *“ ' °f toe same mountainous country until I | in; 


iFj®- '^"’'■ers oven at that hotTr 
were still driving their pigs to market ” 
and it was some time tofore I could get niV 
own self into that happ.v state. Having 
done so at length I was awakened by a heavy 
thump at my door. My hostess .not being 
possessed of such an article of furniture as a 
clock, called me at 1 p.ni. 1 thanked her for 
so doing. My limbs were stiff with cold and 
mv throat was sore. I went downstairs ami 
lay on a hare form tofore the peat fire until 
daybreak, w hen I rode .away feeling very ill. 

By the time “pleasant” Baudon was 
reached I felt much totter w ith the exercise 
and genial morning air, and reached Cork at 
2pm in good time for the steamer, the 
11.-) miles from Killarne.y having bwn ai-coin- 
plLshed in a day and a half. As the Minna 

^iled slowly down tto cove we had lime to 
view the principal sights of the siilendid liar- 
tour. Having got into the open, the captain 
invited me into hm eabm, where we sat look- 


flu^ first stage of my journey, ,800 
ao'' eii days. Killarney is a very dirt.v to 
sit., -lated bne and a half milas f^kTerous 

ooi^^tains one principal street with ^ a^re 

l.v—xtreete. Ite houses low anil d.rt>. 
rtr^king contr^fs to its „'Tho]•« and 

HO :»«.sing Gothic stractures of . „f 

ItecTlesta^nt churches To ««« ‘ho ^ 

Ki:*hirne.v tlinroiighly a week ooS” 

-nt among them, and as I only sttix e __ 


sp. 

t\v 

t\ 


ni.ihts and a day I could not 


7.et more 


:\u^n .aVneral idea of their 

t in Sunday noon I ascended t m ^ 

'T.. TC Cascade by a gravel footpath. * ” 


arA uitus, ferns.' etc., ami vioweel 


lakes 

ms. etc., ana Mcwei* ---- 

friv m a point which irt acknowlc»Ijz^<l . ‘ rp. 

i.no of the finest views in the us Ian ; , 

vays of hglit being eonahly dilUiisca thron^h 
■white, fleecy, cimis clouds bangin„ 

111 . eiinlain sumniils, I saw- them to at L ' r ’ 
The Lower Lake, which on J” f ?•' I 

aft.«rnoon was c« /clo with a rejjatta, is the J 


came to a tunnel 600ft. long, cut through 
the solid rock of the mountain ridge which 
scp,arates the counties of Kerry and Cork. 
Here I experienced a rather strange pheno¬ 
menon in the weather. As I entered the 
tunnel on the Kerry side it was jarticiilarly 
fine, wliSe on emerging on the Cork side a 
few minutes later it ble w a perfect hurricane 
of wind and rain. Potting on my macinlosh, 
which aetetl as a sail, I went spinning dow n 
the mountain side at a fearful ]xice. 

Glengariff, consisting of two ex|)ensive 
hotels ami a few houses, is situated in a 
sequestered nook of Bantry Bay. I shrink 
from an attempt to describe it. Imagine its 
lake-like harbour guarded by rocky i-slamls 
of every form and sh.ipe, its fertile valley, 
pretty glen, river, and waterfall, all encJo.sed 
bv graceful contours of iiionntain-suniniits. 
and YOU have a faint idea of its sublime 
gramdeur. Nor do the beauties of tlie liar- 


out on the wide expanse of mwmht s«i, 
the captain meanwhile beguiling the hours 
away t.v some of Ins inexhaustible tales of | 

adventure. After a rolling jiassago of twenty- ; 
nine hours, Liveriiool was rea^i-hcd at 0 
o’clock on WedneH«ay^Y!***^^’i-^ V’ ’ 

■^vlle^e I stayed a.Jl niglit, ndin^ leisurely i 

borne the foiwwing day. 

EEMAIiKS. 

The route f l.ave described is a pci-fecHy 
safe one, even during the present ilistiirVv 
aneesinliie country. I consider it 
in Ireland. Little could be iixjxAe d 

time jiermitted in the lieautilul ^ 

Wieklow'and around Killarney, also u,-!, 
try, byri.lin.-down to the coast at 
and on to Kandon ivd C astletownscMul ■» ' ' ' 

Hall. Olendore U'ap, Iloacarliery, 
and From Bantry to 

J'ockI loail; around CastletowuserxO 



A BICYCLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


SC 


lorent. Direct roa<l from Bandon to Skibboreen 
is {rood and fairly level. To the younij bicyclist 
I should not recommend this Irish tour as 
bis first venture. I did not attempt it until 1 
had made a pretty close ac<j[uaintance with 
the best “ runs” in Great Britain. A strong 
machine with thick tyre and eficctivo break is 
the most suitable. A D.H.F. C'halleD{;e50in. 
carried me splendidly without a sinj^e irvLs- 
Jiap. Should make free use of Parcels Post, but 
carry a multum in-parvo on the backbone of 


the machine. The tour cost me £8 lOs. ; it! 
could even be done for less. j 

Taking it for {minted that all intending 
tourists will join tlie C. T. C., it is not neces¬ 
sary to dilate further on the needful prepara¬ 
tions. A few words of advice and caution 
must not be omitted, however. 

1. Put yourself in training for at least a 
month before the time by daily runs gradually 
lengthened. 

2. Get a suitable comi)anion, if possible, 


but go alone rather than be ill-matched ia 
riding power. 

3. Do not give way to the great temptation 
to achieve the maximum number of miles 
possible in any single day, but remem^r tliat 
real benefit comes from moderate steady 
ridin;v and a pleasurable interest in the 
kaleidoscope of oeautiful objects passed. 

Finally, always be cheerful and kind, 
and you will find Irish hospitality as aboa- 
dant as it is generous. 


Particulars of Roads and Distances. 


Days. 

Fnjm 

To 

Dis¬ 

tance 

in 

English 

Miiee.* 


Hrst 

Dublin .. 

Euniskurry 

16 

Vid Diindrum and Cabinteely. Capital hard limestone. Powerecourt Arms, Luniakerry, good sal 
reasonable. 

Second 

KimiaKerry 

‘*Meetinsrof the 
Wttteu" 

40 

Safely use footpaths all the way to Rathnew Road excellent, an<l very picturesque all the way. Taeaet 
tliroutfh the famona Dlen of the Dowaa. At Meetings ask to seo tree where Moore wn^te that 
beautiful lyric which has made the spot so celebrate 1. Stay at iianter's Hotel, Second Meeting*. 

ThtM 

Meetings 

Wexford 


Road continues very (rood ; macadam through Arklow. Footpath to Onroy. 14 mites. No eegpery- 
tiorey to Enniscorshy. Splendid road eid Ferns (ruined castic). Eotilseorthv to Wexford alotig tho 
beautiful valley of the Slaney. White's at Wexford recommeudod. 

Vourth 

Wexford 

Waterford 

.10 

We.xfonI to New Boas. Good safe road. Thmce down the River Barrow to Waterford. Preferable fca 
route 1 took. Sbannaghao's Hotel, New Rosa. Cumming's Hotel at Waterford good and cheap. 

Fifth 

Waterford 

Mount Melemy 

43 

Road moderate and undulating. Steep hill 3 miles up Mount Meleray. Stay the nfght at monaate'T. 

Sixth 

Mount Mcleray 

Capnofinin and 
Vougbal 

23 

To Cappoquin, 3 miles. 8«U down BHckwater In tidal ateamer. and return by road to Cappo<t<ifTt. S9 
miles. River Hlackwater beautiful. Road good. Mrs. Moore's, Capp^x^oln, clean and reaaouable. ^ 

Serenlh 

Cappoquin 

Mallow .. 

40 

r»x Usmore. See castle. Road good to Fennoy. Soft and rutty to Mallow. Some footpath riding 

Eighth 

Valtow.. 

Killamey 

41 

Indifferent. Worst piece of road along the whole tour, and hardest day's ride. See the cabin life m 
route. Extreme poverty prevails. 

Ninth 

Killamey .. 

Drimoleugue .. 

05 

Killamey to Olenprlff ria Kenmsre. Good man-ooach road considering the mounltdoons nator^ nf th* 
country, which is extremely iMtauiiiul. Olengariff to Drimoleagtie improves after leaving Ban:r> 
One long descent to Dritnoleague. No place here nt for mail to stay at. The day's ride U t^g 
enough to stop at Bantry. Eccles Hotel at Glengarlff excellent but expensive. 

Tenth 

Drimoteague .. 

Cork 

47 

Very goo<l limestone road vid Donmanway and Bandon. Richly cuUlrated pastoral laud. Cove cf CVrt 
very iotereaUag. Imperial Hotel, (^rk. 

N.B. The constabulary did not warn me (or taking the footpaths. 


Add to Liverpool and back 

S99f 

88 




487i 







* An Iriil) mile coutoloa 2.240 7&rd«, or 6 Iritb equal Eogllah. 
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W E have from time to time during the last 
seven >;ears given in the B. O. P. de¬ 
signs and details as to the building of model 
l>oats. Although these have heen of diiTerent 
types, they have been cliiefly offered as 
auggestions, and we are frequently asked 
l>y correspondents to supplement them by 
the plans of existing craft. “Give us,” says 
one corres|)ondent, who may be taken as 
representing tlie rest, “the pr.viaits, or 
lines if you like, of siicli l>oats as win the 
I)rize« in the model yacht clubs of to-day. We 
<lo not want theory, we want fact. We care 
not about centres of effort and wetted sur- 
and buttocks and futtocks and those 
things ; nor do we want a mere toy boat. We 
want to get an idea as to what a real crack 
racing model is like ! 

liy the courtesy of the members of several 
of the leading clubs we have been put in 
possession of the lines of some of the best- 
Known boats, and hereunder we purpose 
giving those lines with just a few wonls of 
comment and explanation. Adopting our 
correepondent’s hint, we wdll keep to fact and 
let theory take care of itself; and those of 
our readers who would like to know more of 
tho subject can easily bring themselves level 
with IIS by reading up what has been said by 
previous contributors. In our second volume 
we gave the sail nlan of a cutter in No. 54 
and tliat of a yawl in No. 72, with a series of 
articles by Mr. Ashworth on building, spar¬ 
ring, and sail-cutting in Noe, 73,77, and 81 in 
our third volume we had “ Practical Hints on 
Model Yacht Sailing,” in No. 116; in our 
fourth volume wo Imd “Yacht, Canoe, and 
Hoat Building,” bv Mr. Hicks, in Nos. 183 to 
191^ inclusive; and in Nos. 192, 193, and 194, 
«.rticle 8 on general principles, by Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby, late chief conetructor to the Navy ; 
in our fifth volume wehad “ Model Yachting,” 


OTJE WIITTTIH’O YACBTS- 

by Mr. T. E. Bidaie-, Avith a 
“ Cruising on tHo ICc^nHington K , 
in the part witH -wHioli i^Vacht Clul)s 

sixth volume we ‘‘Model A 071 and 

and how to mn.na.fre tliem, A*'^cnii in Noe. 
272, and a review" of tlie l»nst g, vro had 

269 and 270 ; in enr ^^''cnth yacht 

renew of tlie of tlic m 


We will liegin out series -with the portrait 
and lines of the Winnepeg. the winner of the 
10-ton inter-club nintrh at Kensin^on iii 
For the portrait and ^.arti. ulars we 
indebted to »-.r owner. Mr. T. Adlmgten. 

of tho LivcrpAfol ;Mo<lel ^ a<‘ht 
nortrait represents her a^ lying on the bea 

Isle of Man, and ni g.vcn a. 



iQ » and in our current 

clubs in Nos- review in Nos. 369, 

volume we ha.<A o^*’^*^®*pondenee pages a 
370, and 371- ^ 

ma.aa of refer our readers 

subject, and 
to the index©®* 


showing the gpnf-al *^''**”'a^e of *1^ 

Ijeing laid on Tier side, hei eom>,e 

much foreshortened. , ^ 

“The M'innepeg -Mr 
built as a racirig ' 1 , 

secretary of the Lnerpo^’l < hi'., 'vnfea to ib,. 
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MODEL YACIITIX(3. 


“She ^vas the canso of the claws being ton. The only alteration since ina^lc has 
atlopted by the club, and is consequently the been to shorten lier slightly on the Irwul 
pioneer vessel of all tlie lO-ton models now I water-line and draw in her beam a trifle to 
existing. She was built by Mr. y. H. James | bring her under the Y.U.A. 18S3 rule. 



The WInnepeg. 


(then commodore of the L.M.Y.C.), from the Otherwise she is virtually the design, lines 
ilesign by Mr. Dixon Kemp published in and rocker being untouched.” 
the “ Field ” for April 26th, 1879, soon after We herewith give her present lines and 
ti>o same was issued. On Mr. James re- half-deck plan. 

moving to Canada he gave her to the Presi- The design that appeared in the “ Field 
<lent (Mr. Adam J. Fairrie), and the last year ha.s since been republished in Mr. Kemp’s 
she came into the possession of Mr. Adling- “ Yacht and Boat Sailing,” p, 321, the best 


of existing books on Ujat buiUling. In a 
10-tonner, the mea-surements wore 40 warer 
line and "’Tf beam, a S tonner re#piiiring 
.32 water-line and G O lx*am. The design fur 
one boat can easily lie made to fit ani»ther uf 
different measurement. For instan«^, u» 
convert the measurements for a ten int«i tb«f^ 
for a five, all tliat has to lx; ilonc v* to ninlti- 
ply by 0*8, while to convert the nieasun-- 
meuts for a five into tluise for a tun, the 
liguros have to lie multiplied by I ■2.">. 

The actual dimensions of the Winnen*^ 
are 40 inches on tlie water-line, and 7^ inches 
lieain, and her displacement is 2lih. U*^ 
spars and sails as given us by lier owner anr; 

Spars: FT. ly. 

Must —Deck to Hounds ... 2 4j 
,, Masthead .. 0 .'»i 
Heel to Truck ... 2 0 

Jioain ... .2 9 

Oaf .I S5 

Boirspni —Outboard ... 1 11 

Sails: 

Maimail —Foot .2 TJ 

,, I'loist .2 2 

,, (iafl’ .1 8 

Staysail —Foot .. ... 1 4f 

,, Leach .2 1 

Jib —Foot ... ... ... 1 71 

,, I.^;ach.2 5j 

The Liv©r]>ooI Club sail nmeh larger bnai« 
tlmn tens, for twenties, tlurtic;9, and even 



















MODEL YACHTING. 
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forties put in an appearance on Sefton Pond. 
During 18S5 there were four forty races, five 
tliirty races, and six twenty races, besides 
tliTOO of the tens and steaniei's, over £83 
being shared as prizes. 


quently fouling and annoyance, it was decided 
to liave tliese races every Saturday afternoon 
from the first Saturday in April to the last 
in_ September, the entrance fee.s hwming 
prizes for the respective classes, the boat 


extent a curiosity, there being only one othot 
model like her in the club, but for yeara she 
has been a most successful boat, Jis our annual 
siiininaries have shown. Slie is sailed as n- 
yawl,and is thirty inches over all, her lengti» 



The Scotch Clubs also sail large boats, but 
they are measured on the old 94 rule. With 
regard to the Glasgow boats, Mr. McNicoll, 
the hon. secretary, informs us that “ the 
Midge, a 4‘2-tonner, is 62in. water-line by 
12^ beam ; the Fly, a 38-tonner, is 60in. on 
the water-line by 12in. beam; the Thistle, 
a 20-touner, is 53in. on the water-line by 
beam.” The performances of these boats 
have been duly noted in our annual review. 

As our second example we will take the 
“ Dauntless ” for whose lines we are indebted 
to Mr. H. F. Reynolds, the honorary secre¬ 
tary of the Kingston Model Yacht Club. 
The scale gives her dimension.^. She is a 
length class'boat. Her gaff is 2ft. 5Hn. long, 
her l>oom 4ft. 4Mn., her bow.sprit 3ft. 6in. out- 
hoard ; her ma.st is stepped 18iin. from the 
stem, arnl measures 3ft. Tin. from deck to 
hounds, with a 9in. masthead; the hoist of 
the mainsail is 3ft. lin. and the topmast 
extends Ht. 8in. above the can. In forward¬ 
ing us tlie lines, which were admirably drawn 
by AIr. 1). M. Thomas, of Hull, Mr. Reynolds 
'vrites:—“8!ie is the one of our lengtli 
measiiromont racing models which liOvS been 
the most successful in tlie past sailing season, 
having carried oft* the prize against^ a large 
field of competitors, winning twelve Saturday 
ftfternoons tmt of tM’enty-fivc, thus becoming 
the winner of the .Saturday afternoon matches , 
of the season ; whicli matches were estab¬ 
lished four years a.go, under.tlie foIloNving 
eircmnatances. Being a numerous club, 
niany of our memixu^ u.sed to go to the lake 
on Saturday afternoons for practice in sailing, ' 
itud to avoid iridLscriniinate sailing, andconse- j 


making- the most wins at the end of the 
season taking the prize in lier class, which is 
considered the more valuable as the matches 
are sailed every Saturday in all weathers, 
sometimes to ^nndward and sometimes on the 
reach, so that it must be a really good model 
and really well sailed to become the winner 
of a Saturday afternoons’ prize.” 

Overleaf we have another length class boat, 
the Superb, of tlie Clapham Club, belong¬ 
ing to Mr. U. G. Phili>ot. b'or her lines we 
are indebted to her owner. M'ith her raui 
bow aud tumble-home sides she is to a certain 


on water-line being 28*4in. and her extreme^ 
beam being T^in., thus bringing her out 
under present Y. R. A. nile at about tons* 
We give sheer plan, half breadth plan, aud 
body plan. 

Next is another length class boat, a two- 
footer belonging, like Sujjerb, to Mr. U. G. 
Philpot, and sailing in the Clapham Club. 
In Rover every advantage is taken of the 
length-over-all measurement, and nothing h 
sacrificed to counter. Unprepossessinjj as 
she looks on paper, she is a graceful boat 
afloat, and thougn only launch^ during the- 










MODEL YACHTING. 




and for lier lines our thanks are duo to her 4iin. She was designed and built by Mr. K. 
owner. j H. Kundle of Larkhall I^ne, and to Iiim w« 

As U 2 I example of a somewhat siiuilai j are indebted for her lines. Since sailing last 



The Rover. 


last two years has carried off many first 
Tirizes. As a gfKxl all-iouml racer there 
have been few to equal her, and her lines, 


being of ordinary type, ore well wortli 
■studying. On the waler-lino she measures 
•23’4in. and her beam is 6*2in. She was 
designed and built by Mr, K. It. Kiindle, 


class we give the .‘l-icmiier Maria, launched in I 
1884, and the winner of many prizes hLst j 
year. Maria is 2*2.'f inches on the water-line 
and 6iii. beam, \uth a draught amidships of { 


year her counter has l>een lengthened, w 
shown in tlie cut on jiage 59. JSlie i> not a 
large boat nor is she a lieavy one ; slie ow ta 
all her successes to her shajie. 
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THE WILD NORTH SEA. 

By G. VickarS'Gaskell, 

Royal Cttncc Club. 



Scarborough. 


ONV 


loll" theel)blast, Roberts'! 
eleven o’clwk or S' 

‘ .uiimrt eoast^ardsuian 

anaivers L the vaiWIe. 

_ t j^liivll make Searlxwoiigh by noon 


H 


sir, 
s he 


1 

"liTceze 


if tlii» nfriibl it will, sir ; but if von can 

o ™"'“ ''o 

set o’elock in striking as the V<.Isiidj5— 

i^oval C anoe Club—clears tlie north 
No- ‘l3ritllin<rton Harl)our and lays a 

pier the hay t'<)r the white cliH's of 

“ Ou^dit to liave {^ot away an 
uiutters the skipi)er, as he 




hot 


fl <50 


•xve J 1 
hi?^ list. 

'in; 


tlie halyard and pushes the 

'id 

h 


sail 


„ril on tlie deck out of the wav of 


nclK, for ftlthou; 

fa.il. yet tlie inomin; 


steady breeze is 
is a trifle 


' 'ami the sailin^i-master detenuines to 
clii ^ by ti sharp paddle. 

ti'® blades dii> merrily a.s tl.j '^aiioe 


ill the 
far-otf 


tlie 

1., throu<:li the tossin" wavelb.s 
v't yawl bonnil for 

''A .rrounds, .anil an hour’e nin brings us 

tilTe"^ Sniithic ftand North Ifuoy. The 
laj-vvs toss Iiiglier and then plunge deep | 
. * _ * ijie foam-cappod swell, and the water 
* iT-co-iwis off t*ie itolished deck until the im. 
^ jVx:»i>io truth begins to force itself iiimn the 
l-'ilo'fc that the coastguardsman’s forecast was 
, one, and tliat the breeze is already 

Kt i-oiTi ■ ..cr, alfliougli he tries to jiersuade hini. 
«,,!£ trvifit this bit of a“jK)ppIe” is only t|,e 
■ ' liicli a tliree-(|unrter s tide always knocks 

' ' ,fT Klaniborough Head. 

there is no douht about it now', for the 


HI 


T»o,ve Im.l thrre rollers break over the deck 


ELiiil trickle into the well one after (l,e 
l^C!r. fso helmsman ! shift her course 
little, for i‘ “r'i in Hw da}' to get J the ripple 


I thrining™ o™g.'''‘°'’‘"° 

“."d Qaeen ” pillar rocks look 
the tit® bright morning air, as 

• -tans glides ivost rlie mouth of tlie tiny 
> in whicji they hold court—on, pa-st the 
dark entrance to “Itohin Lythe's Hole,” the 
pnm, awesome cavern which Mr. Hlackmore, 

■n lim charming story, “ Mary Annerlcy,” 
makes the scene of the attack by revenue- 
nien m a band of smugglers. wJien the luck- 
Jess officer is sliot by one of his own crew, in 
for fancied oppressitm. 

Then the “North Landing” oiiens—a little 
irock-bound cove, with a steep incline, lead- 
mg up to the Wllage of Flanihorough, or Little 
Denmark, some mile and a half inland, clown 
whicli a ^oup of blue guem.sey-frocked men 
are running a l>oat, w’hilst two or three lads 
are busy on the beach, carryinj^ lol.wter and 
crab pots aboard two cobles already in Uie 
water. 

Next comes Thomwick Bay, with its two 
fine oaves, the “ Kirk Hole,” whose groined, 
vanltect iwif gives hack wondrous echoes 
and the “Smugglers^ Cave,” in wliicli lon.- 
yeare ago many a keg, duty free, and idim 
of strongest toliacco was hidden. The 
jagj^ed clifls of Little Thomwick Bay stand 
out like sharn fangs, it« patch of sand flecked 
white as the long roll hi-eaks in tlirec ridges 
ot snarkhng foam. We can hear the sliinHe 
rattle as the back-wasli comes off the sJiore 
and feel the cros.s swell which comes out of 
the narrow opening in the cliffs lieyond it 
again, as we gaze contemplatively at tlie 
strange ixjints and sloinng ridges of elialk" 

But the V’olsung has often run into each liole 
.j V j 1 , , , . and cranny, and knows everv yard of the 

irenchea, and a dry basket at luncheon-time coast here away. So we hold on for the 
IS M^lbworth a mile or two extra voyaging. smootlier lofty Avail of Bempton Cliflfe 

ene mies much more comfortably now, and These clifls are tlie haunts of myriads of 
inshore, where the breakers ser. fowl—gulls, kittiwakes, scouts, and mif- 
umnaer hoarsely, but liefore they can catch lina, or parrots^which flourish ainazin‘dv, in 
about and heads spite of Cockney sport.smen and clunisv ^uns 
aoitin across them for the o{*en sea, then pass, from manufacturing toiims. DurinV^the 
ing close under the stem of a steamer, she months of May and early June gan^T^ ol men 
rums northward again, and soon rocks on the ] reap a rich harve.st of eggs, wliich they gather 
smcwlli loim swell coming into tlie little hay daily from certain heats, so workiug‘that at 
U-* M'hich stands the massive least two days elapse before the same spot is 

wnite tower of the lightlioiise, which .sends visited again. a4n iron stake two feet long is 
1 *K- *^nd white lieauis of light driven into tlie gniund on the clifl’ top, to 

i inirty nil ^ aeroas tlie dark sea.**. Under the which a rope called the “hand-line” is fas- 
rugow elms, towering up some hundred feet tened, the free end being thrown down the 
or niore, the water Ls quiet, for we are out of face of the cliflf. The man wlio is going to 
the wind, and only light puff** ruffle the sea, gather the eggs slings a cai»acious canvas 
so the paddle is got inboard and the sail iiag over each shoulder, and seats himself in 
cl 1 v . I ®' “ bi-eechcs,” to which a stout roi>e i» 

btand by ! Hoiat away ! ” 1 fastened. ^Yhen all is ready, a second man. 

The little Iwxwood bJlxrks creak nielo-I hiniseU on the ground, plants hia 

diously, the wliite canvas flutters aloft and 1 heels deep into the turf, and then, passing 

shakes out into a trim sail, wliich \ the tope round \vis waist, which is motccte<l 

eagerly to and fr j. V** \ w a broad leather belt, grasps the »Vack, and. 

“Belay!” \ <aves the word, isemng the “luvnd-hne,” 

The lialyard is made fast, the tack > AW ?;^tbeTeT sAxings himself over tlie w\ge 

taut, and the sheet ^ot well in hand. ^'V\ev^ \ Vsraa bva downward clvmb, ' 

We carry the fav,mrite olubsail-a ^ '7 ''v® ';:fo«5^bv^be “ W 

or Chinese hi-, with handy reeling \ rfnvdej lonnVanrty ioeis iir 

a peak—from winch the blue cypher-<;»^ ^ svtv\ \ "^htc . Wlow—one ptdl is to haul 
burgee of the 11. C. C. floats; .stan.A^'=*X^i^‘^\ W** the hue. 

eight feet above the deck. And a \ wvA''’^*Vod\\vo'anon»neat*, thegatWrev 

Spread it looks compared with the \ Vha.t he comm?,up. and the 

care, 


down ,her reb.en.re,.^ , H Vs1^^ 


settles hiniBell to":;r,”tongWy ““itiv 
nous motion of ^ ,, ^der , 

'^'X'bbbdS 




A>;V 

Vi 




'a\ft 4et\ded\'i shenw >NhcTv 
(vMh thcA ^td tft \>c 
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THE WILD NORTH SEA, 


in Home process of dressing a particular sort 
of leather, tiie^ are chietiy valuable as apeci- 
lueiirt anil cunosities. Allhougb a break- 
ne<*k h»okiiig sort of performance, yet cliff- 
climbing is safe enougii if you have a steady 
nerve and good soiind gear, the chief risK 
lK>ing cuts and bruises fnmi the showers of 
loose stones which the rope chafes away, and 
a good stiff hat is a sine quA non to protect 
the liead from their rigorous cannonade. 

And now, Pilot, it is time to change the 
•course and steer right across Filev Bay for 
tlio outer end of that white bar which marks 
wliere the surf is breaking over the famed 
“ Brig.’* So, as the wind is nearly dead end 
on, get the canvas off her, Sailing-iiia.ster, and 
maKe all snug below for a long stiff s]>ell 
witli the ])addlt*, ami look lively, hs), for tliis 
ehh is slackening fast, and the minutes it will 
run are too precious to lose ! 

There is a great chanu about sailing when 
every stitch is drawing, and the boat, heel¬ 
ing over before the fresli piyiing breeze, scat¬ 
ters the foam os she swishe.s on, needing only 
the gentlest touch of the helm to keep lier 
true; but-still more enjoyable is it to drive 
lier full K|>eed ahead with vigorous stnikty?, 
.sending the stem clean through a wave-top, 
whilst the hissing water sweeps over the 
arched deck, and iiours off the taut apron as 
you plunge iiit<j the hollows and then swing 
hp to meet the next comber, whilst a diu of 
the paiUlle sends her smartly to left or right. 

“ Cbeerily, my lads, yo ho!” sings the 
skipi»er, as he settles gaily to his work, and 
sees tlie j^retty town of Filey grow clearer, 
standing out against cliff and sky some two 
miles away on the port bow ; and then his 
thoughts wander shorewards, back to jolly 
times si^nt uncler the hospitable roof of one 
of tho.se trim villas where the grounds sloiie 
down the WQo<leil cliff to the curving beacli; 
and he forgets all about the waste of to.ssing 
watem round him, and hejrrs not the dtish of 
waves an<l piping wind, for in fancy sweet 
girlish voices are stealinj^ across the b<iy, 
mingled with lighthearteil laughter, and a 
vision comes of bright eyes w ldcli flash hjick 
the moonlight of a still ^une evening, and of 
dusky hair blown softly by the wiiisj)ering 
breeze, and he begins to wonder, 

Where h now that merry party 

1 remember yean affo t '* 

Avast with sentiment, and look out, you 
lubl)cr, or one of the sai<i “ merryjiartv ” will 
get a ducking, and have to swim, for the 
waves out here are stronger, and two have 
struck us broadside on aiiil come inboard 
already ! 

Virtuously indi^iant with himself, the 
skipj^er rouses to bring the canoe back into 
her right course, but gives a long whistle 
wlien he finds that liar stem is minting 
straight and true for the Brig end. The wind 
is freshening, and jmlling reund too, and a 
lieavyish sea is getting n]>, anti as we rush 
ac'ros.s the “ white horses ” tlie.sjtrav l)egin.s to 
fly over us in slieet.s. Nf) help bw it. we must 
gel on, and never mint! flie wetting; but, 
tiarngh the |>addle dijw faster and stronger, 
yet progress is slow, and we seem scarcely to 
make anv wav at nil. 

Thero is Fifcy “ Jkdl-lmoy ” n mile ahead, 
clanging mournfully, and once past it we are 
safe I But the wind seems tletennineti to 
master us, and comes in sharp H 4 |nalls, which 
jKMince d(»wn, nittle the mast angrily, whip 
the halyard, and almost blow the canoe clean 
out of the water. But the skip|»er, though 
fast losing ]iaticnce, is determined to make 
his (iij'tant port, and doggedly holds on, 
gazing grimly at the yet far-nlf buoy, whicli 
seems to mock him with its aggravatingly 
monotonous tolling, and dash after da.sh of 
cold water breaks over him unheeded. 

.V lilt of the water—a wavering heave ! 
Anotiier stronger lift, and then a decided 
roll ! We are too late, tiie tide has turned, 
ami we ai-e fiont-, Volsung ! 

A frantic fen-minuttis’ sj>cll shows it too 
clearly, for, wUli wind and current Ixub 


against us, we cannot make the least head¬ 
way, and already Filey church-tower is drift¬ 
ing slowly post its sheltering l)elt of trees, 
and we are, iu spite of every effort, being 
blown south. 

We are not goin" to be beaten yet, though. 
We will run for Filey, go asliore, and carry 
the canoe over the landwanl end of the Brig, 
and then re*embark and slip onward un<ler 
tlie shelter of Grisethorp clifls. SSo up into 
the wind we come, and to it again. 

But breeze and sea are too much even for 
this, and whilst the Quarter-master is obliged 
to set to work and bale out some of tlie water, 
wliich is now uncomfortably deej) in the hold, 
the little craft is sjum along until Sjieeton 
cliffs are under her lee. The Pilot therefore 
decides to beach the Volsung and rest awhile 
till the strength of tide i.s over ; and so she is 
run on to tlie atri]i of rock-studded sand 
which edge.s the lioulders at the cliff foot, 
and the wet crew tumble out, liaul her up, 
and carry the stores ashore. Then having 
spread out the sail and gear to dry, all hands 
are piped to luncheon, and fare sumptuously 
<m wet .•^ndwiches. Whew! how strong 
the gusts are! Suddenly a yell of horror 
bursts from the “ watoh ” as a fiercer one 
than usual roll.s the can«)e bodily over and 
beats a smart tattoo witli the sail-lN>om u|H)n 
the dock. However, she is quickly righted 
and hauled up higlier and wedged safely 
between two handy rocklets. 

Tlie tide rises fast, and the I*ilot glances 
anxiously to windward ; but the scud is still 
flying down off tlie land and there is not the 
least hope for a drop now in the stiff breeze, 
which is sending that Brigantine out yonder 
through the waves like a racer. There is no 
help for it, we must get afloat again, for in 
live minutes the water will lie over the sand, 
and witli these breakers launching will l)e 
risky, for even oak timljers cannot stand 
much bumping on such rocks as these ; and 
thougli the crew can scramble up that wind¬ 
ing track on to the top of the clifl’some ninety 
feet aloft, yet the brave obi boat cannot, and 
her skipper will stick to her a.s long os ever 
she floats. Slew' her round then and dow*n 
to tlie water’s edge ! A cheery voice calls, 
“Can I help you?” and a \>a\v of willing 
amiB seize the stem, and we fomi jirocession 
down the narrow' beach. 

“ Bather a rocky coast for you, is it not ? ” 
says our new friend, as we stagger over the 
slippery stones, and then he tells us lie is 
staying at Filey and has walked along the 
l>each hither, and dashes our hows hy saying 
a heavy surf is breaking all along the Imv 
and that the weather is mure ixjually than it 
was an hour ago. 

“ Then I am afraid it is no go and I must 
give up and run for Flamborougb,” says the 
skipiier, sadly; “but 1’1‘. bave anutber jolly 
gootl tiy*.” 

“Good-bye, and a safe landing to you,” 
shouts the geologist, sjiringing back liefurc a 
mischievous wave. 

“(Jood-bye, and many thanks,” shouts the 
canoeist in answer, as he i)unts olf with his 

f iaddlc, sitting astride the after-deck; then 
lostily getting his legs inlMiard and feet 
tinnly on to the stretclier, drives his ship 
straight at the rollers. Kush, heave, idunge I 
lieave, rush, plunge ! and we axe through 
them and in the ojKjn broken wafer. 

“StarlKiard your helm!” and once more 
she is ]K)intiug northward, and the paddle is 
working “ hanl all,” and we are going ahead 
—only, thouph, when we watoh the wave- 
tops toasing by, for the mocking clifls never 
move astern at all, and after a quarter of an 
hour's pounding the order is reluctantly 
given, “ ’Bout ship ! ” 

One last hungry^ lo«k at the dim outline of 
the t^tle liock of ScarlK»rough standing up 
grey and distant on the horizon, a glanw ai 
the foain-edgod Brig, and then—“ Pull [xjrt! 
ba<'k starljoard ! ” rtuI roun<l we come. A 
wave of the paddle to the figure still watch¬ 
ing UH from sliore, and we rushonwanls, w ith 
the gi-and old Head of Flamborongh diuzliug 


W’liite in tlie sun, smiling a welcome lock, 
never »«> friendly ami kind a-s to-tiay, with 
the fresh ^en soiu? rising and falling be¬ 
neath its lofty crest, and scon> of Hca-bti>is 
w heeling in the cloud-fleckctl heaven .aU»ve. 
But we are not there though yet, for s<»n»e 
four niilea of waves have to be gone thrcm.:b 
l^efore we are ofl'lhe Lighthouse Bay, but wc 
shall soon make it, running at the rate wc arc 
doing. If the voyage out was a ]alioriou.H 
one, the liomew’artl one is almost t 4 s> easily 
rapid, and the tide swirls under the c«mDter 
ami nins hissing under the Isnvs, <*arrj*ing 
the little beauty so fast that the crew haxe 
coii.stantly to drag lianl-a-liack—now on one 
side, now on the other, to prevent her luuarb- 
ing to ; and the closely-furled sail has lo U* 
struck altogether, the lialvanU nnlpent, and 
the canvas stowed t»«low <b*ck, so often iloes 
the wind catch and fling it up and down, 
whilst the crimson, white, ami hnu*k itcnnani 
at the masthead cnw’ks and Hicks like a 
whip. 

Tliose who have only seen canoes on the 
Thames and other inland strcaui.s ht la.k«-» 
have no idea what rough water ihtv will ri»le 
safely throngli, or how' much sea they can 
stand ; Imt Uiey must Is? i»ro|*erl> hamJle*!. 
for in no craft afloat are crew’ and Uxat 
clo.sely linked higother as in a can<»e. when;, 
when once alioani with apron fixed, stretoher 
and backboanl rigid, aud patidb* in hand, the 
skipper )>ecomcs j>art and fian’cl of his abip. 
Being all dcckeu in. they have an enormous 
amount of buoyancy, and can live where an 
open I)oat would smm till an<l l»e swainjicd, a* 
the Volsung proved to her own and her 
skipjxer’s great safisfaction on this ver>' coosi 
a while ago, when slie r«mnde<l Flainlior»>ugh 
Head, and a fonr-oared ship's gig had to turn 
back and seek the shelter c-f BridiiDgiun 
Bay. 

We are nearing tlie Thorn wick f'ov'es again, 
and there is one curious cave w o arc Just 
ing tliat wo must risk running into. Si», 
watching for a smooth on the water, we fla.«»h 
rashlv under the naiTow archway, and find 
ourselves in a lofty caveni where the wax>» 
break e 4 *hoiiiglv on a tiny licmdi of purcnt 
white wand, liigh up on the left hand, g*>ing 
in from seawards, is an (queuing in the chalk, 
like an early Norman w indow splayetl wvlch 
on the inside, and through il we catch a 
glimitse of blue sky ami the fleecy chnMlH 
drifting aross it. But an angiy* lilox a>» the 
rising tide swee^w in, licking the ^lolUhcd 
walls, an«l foaming and gurgling over the 
pebbles, warns us we must not linger, and we 
back out cautiously, just in time to be c&uglt 
by a curling roller when half out of the 
ing, and only a prompt shove c»ff by hand aiwl 
foot saves the little craft from scrajiing her 
varnished sides against the flinty mck. 

A coble is pulling slowly untlcr the elift* 
trawling for billet, a fish very like a s&Iumid. 
which comes in off the rocks here at oertaiw 
seasons and aflbrds far away tlie liesl ui 

any sea-tisliing, h»r when struck (ana il»er 
take the spoon-liait readily, thongh a 
of brass is sidd lo 1 »g as temiitingl th^* take 
as iiincli killingastheirnobler cousin, loliow- 
ing tlie same tactics—rushing d»»sj*emt»»!>. 
shooting under tlie l»oat. and even siuingic;: 
out of the water. 

“ Take care of yersel',” boils the bluff edd 
fellow' as w'e cros.s his Ixiws, ami lief«*rc 
can let go one of the great flal loonie^l 
and pull the pi]te out ot his mouth lor a !.*f 
tiier parley, we arc out of sight ix*yoT>il di** 
next point and dashing pa^t the ** Nortt- 
Blinding ” Cove entrance, for we have dcf-i.ie^l 
not to land at Flamborough, but pu.'*h 
homewanls as the afternoon is young. 

“Just six hour« since we w-cr»‘ off here, 
reflects the t^uartenuaster, ns he haul* ooi a 
battered silver wntcli—('ompanion i»f man> a 
cruise—and notes the time as Mamborouzk 
Head is left on llie starlmard quarter and 
ojien Bridlington. 

Was ever anything so aggravating ! 
we have lieen dropj'ing down lb*» la«xi tw^* 
miles under shelter of tlie high lanil. the wir*. 



)ias 1 "v" slipped roiip*! to meet us, anil 

now it is lati^luiio in <»»t very ta.ea at the 
lifli-il paiUlle it will -ive us acioss tlie wave- 
t ntMl luvv'. Hut ive h.T-ve no tide tosave iioiv, 
iior lon^ to rouml- ^ancl we will take it 

won’t -w-e, VolsnntJ'- 
So’clos»€> in siiore %ve steer and drop quietly 


along under the .sheltering eliHk, following 
the ourve of the shore until we can nmka 
straight for liridlington Harbour with a 
l)oain wimJ. 

“ Ah 1 sayn a hig hlue-guernHeyed coble 
man wiili a triernlly nfsl as we round under 
hU lx>ws, “we know as how ye’d been done 


I Hrig ena ? then” v^’v. "' ^ 

for it’s a badly, 

And so"Sm Ll; back. ” 

ou t anif'liome*'^*^^'^ think.s, for by the chart, 
#ro<al inileaTrouirh^hr, Ihirty four 

W’ild Norll, Sea. ‘ "aters of the 


MODEliX MUSIC AND iAIUSICIANS; 

NATIONAL AND JNTKRNATIONAL. 

(Bv ouii OWN Musical Gkxiu.s!] 
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A MUSICAL GENIUS. 


Bv Paul Blake, 

AuUtcr ((f "School and the World,'* "The Tico Chums.'’ "The AVtr Doy," etc. 


A FEiv c!.*ys ago I was trying to write a 
story for tlio clylectation of the rising, 
generation, when a friend interrupted 
me to ask my .advice as to a certain dog, 
winch he was douhtful whether he should 
keep or not. fie had onntted to pay his 
licence, and had heen threatened with a 
summons, so that tlie matter wavs urgent. 

I was imi>atieiit of the interrujition, 
and advised him to sell the animal. But 
that iulviee did not suit him; hewas\;ery 
fond of ■■ I’epiier,” w ho, or which, was in 
addition such a hojieless mongrel that he 
douljted whether he should tind a pur¬ 
chaser. 

“ Then kee|) him,’' I suggested. 

“He’s too exi)en.sive,'’ protested my 
friend, who Icwl now taken up permanent 
quarters in my arm-chair. “ He eats too 
many things. He chawed the tail oft'one 
of my coats yesterday, and last week ate 
up Inilf a book.” 

“What book’” I inquired, absently'. 

“A treati.se on the Great Pyramid ; 
more than I could ever get down.” 

I did not feel the slightest interest in 
Pepijer, which I h.ad only seen once, when 
he nmde .straight fi«r my legs. All the time 
my vi.sitor w.as e.Xiiatiating on his merits 
and demerit s I was trying to think jut my 
story. In an alcsent sort of way I began 
digging my pen into my bIotting-paj)er, 
then into my dc-k. A more than usually 
vicious dig broke the points off, leaving 
them sticking in the wood. 

I tried to pull them out and damaged 
my finger. Th.-n, in a moment, an inci¬ 
dent of many yeare .ago flashed across ! 
my memory, ;ind Tommy Pa\ ey came to 
my' mind for the first time for at least a j 
couple of dec.'wles. 

Now that theiv is no fear of interrup¬ 
tion 1 will try ai'.d recall the incident in I 
question. ! 

Tomui.y was a sm.ill stout bo.y of nine. i 
He very much v.oitcd to be taller, and | 


used to hang from the tops of doors as 
long as he could hold on in order to 
stretch himself out. He had various 
other peculiarities, amongst them a great 
love of music. 

He possessed a jew’s-harp, which he 
could play in a distressing manner. He 
also had a miniature bagpipe (or b.ag- 
pipes, whichever is correct), which uttered 
doleful noises. But his greatest triumph 
was a harp made of a “ merry-thought ” 
chicken-bone, with elastic stretched 
across. This we thought he could never 
bent. j 

But he did. He discovered that if you 
stuck a broken pen-nib in the table and ; 
gave it a fillip with your finger it gave out [ 
a music.al note. The note varied with j 
the distance it was driven in and the size j 
of the nib, so that it was possible to ! 
tune it. I 

Tommy discovered this invaluable 
secret during writing-class one day, and 
communicated it to the lest of us in 
order that we might assist him in collect¬ 
ing the necessary materials. There was 
havoc in pens that day; never had so 
many required renewal. Tommy trea¬ 
sured up the broken nibs and employed 
his time when the master’s eye was not 
on him in fi.xing them into the edge of 
the deal table, whei-e they were out of 
sight. 

We were a great deal more quiet than 
usual th,at day, for we were listening to 
Tommy's improvised piano. The sound 
was feeble—in fact, oidy distinct to four 
or live—so we gradually edged up to get 
nearer. 

Our master was an easy-going but 
irritable man. He discoveretl after a 
time that some mischief wa.s on hand, 
but not seeing quite w hat it was, took no 
notice of our behaviour till he found that 
Tommy was evidently the source of it. 
He edged his way gradually towards the j 


centre of attrazition, and then tjeiit down- 
over a small boy as if absorljed in the 
youngster’s efforts. 

Tommy, thinking all was safe, began 
fingering his instrument. The sound 
caught ilr. Lockwood’s ears, and he 
glanced up. 

Tommy saw ho w'as discovered, and 
tried to dislodge his nibs. He manage*! 
to extract all but two, which broke ofi" 
shoi-t. 

“ What have you there, Pavey 1 ” asked 
Mr. Lockwood. 

“Nothing, sir,” replied Tommy, giving 
the regulation answer without hesita¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Lockwood, however, was not quite 
ssvtisfied; he had seen Tommy pulling 
out something from the table. He bent 
over and piussed his hand quickly along 
the edge. 

A sharp exclamation told that lie hail 
discovered something—one of the broken 
points had caught his finger. 

Poor Tommy paid for that accident by- 
having a couple of hundred lines t<> 
write. He also had to replace all the 
pens which had tieen broken, which cost 
him fourjience; for they' were only ob 
tainable through Mr. Lockwoo<L who- 
put that extravagant price on them, tin 
Tommy's musical propensities received il 
decided check. 

•» * * * 

As I finish tins, a letter arrives from 
the proprietor of Pep)K-r. The animal 
has eaten up his master's hat. and ha.s 
been shot in consequence, two days after 
the licence to keep him h:ul been paid 
for. 

I don’t know that I regret his mis¬ 
doings, as indirectly he h.os been the 
cause of reminding me of long-forgotten 
Tommy Pavey'. Let me hoiie that yoa 
who read this do not regret them either. 
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